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WAS born in the ‘ Try 7 
town of Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, upon the 
twenty-second day 
of February, in the year 
1855. Unlike most 
writers of similar mem- 
oirs I shall cast no asper- 
sions upon the indigent 
by stating that my 
parents were poor but 
honest. They were poor 
and honest, as indeed, so 
far as I have been able to 
ascertain, have been all 
the Quibbles since the 
founder of the family 
came over on the good 
ship Susan and Ellen in 
1635 and, after marrying 
a lady’s maid who had 
been his fellow passenger, 
settled in the township of 
Weston, built a mill, and 
divided his time equally 
between selling rum to 
the Indians and rearing a 
numerous progeny. 

My father, the Rever- 
end Ezra Quibble, was, 
to be sure, poor enough. 
Thesalary that he received 
as pastor of his church 
was meager to the degree 
of necessitating my wearing his overworn and discarded clerical garments, which to 
some extent may account for my otherwise inexplicable distaste for things ecclesiastical. 
My mother was poor, after wedlock, owing to the eccentricity of a parent who was so 
inexorably opposed to religion that he cut her off with a shilling upon her marriage to 
my father. Before this she had had and done what she chose, as was fitting for the 
daughter of a substantial citizen who had made a fortune in shoeleather. 

I remember that one of my first experiments upon taking up the study of law was to 
investigate my grandfather’s will in the probate office, with a view to determining 
whether or not, in his fury against the Church, he had violated any of the canons of the 
law in regard to perpetuities or restraints upon alienation; or whether in his enthusiasm 
for the Society for the Propagation of Free Thinking, which he had established and 
intended to perpetuate, he had not been guilty of some technical slip or blunder that 
would enable me to seize upon its endowment for my own benefit. But the will, alas, 
had been drawn by that most careful of draughtsmen, old Tuckerman Toddleham, of 
Boston, and was as solid as the granite blocks of the courthouse and as impregnable of 
legal attack as the Constitution. 

We lived in a frame house, painted a disconsolate yellow. It abutted close upon the 
sidewalk and permitted the passerby to view the family as we sat at meat or enjoyed 
the moderate delights of social intercourse with our neighbors, most of whom were 
likewise parishioners of my father. 

My early instruction was received in the public schools of my native town, 
supplemented by tortured hours at home with Greenleaf’s Mental Arithmetic and an 
exhaustive study of the major and minor prophets. The former stood me in good stead, 
but the latter I fear had small effect. At any rate the impression made upon me bore 
little fruit, and after three years of them I found myself in about the same frame of 
mind as the Oxford student who, on being asked at his examination to distinguish 
between the major and minor prophets, wrote in answer: ‘‘God forbid that I should 
discriminate between such holy men!”’ 

But for all that I was naturally of a studious and even scholarly disposition, and 
much preferred browsing among the miscellaneous books piled in a corner of the attic 

_ to playing the rough and tumble games in which my schoolmates indulged. 

My father was a stern, black-bearded man of the antebellum type, such as you may 
see in any old collection of daguerreotypes, and entirely unblessed with a sense of humor. 
T ean even now recall with a sinking of the heart the manner in which, if I abjured my 
food, he would grasp me firmly by the back of the neck and force my nose toward the 
plate of Indian mush—which was the family staple at supper—with the command, 
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‘Hat, boy!’’ Sometimes 
he was kind to a degree 
which by a yawning of 
the imagination might be 
regarded as affectionate, 
but this was only from a 
sense of religious duty. 
At such times I was 
prone to distrust him 
even more than at others. 
He believed in a personal 
devil with horns, a tail 
and, I suspect, red tights; 
and up to the age of ten I 
shared implicitly in this 
belief. 

The day began and 
ended with family prayers 
of a particularly long- 
drawn-out and dolorous 
character. 

My mother, on the 
other hand, was a pale 
young woman of an un- 
decided turn of mind, 
with a distinct taste for 
the lighter pleasures that 
she was never allowed to 
gratify. I think she se- 
cretly longed for the free- 
dom that had been hers 
under the broader roof of 
her father’s stately man- 
sion on High Street. But 
she had, I suspect, neither the courage nor the force of mind to yaise an issue, and 
from sheer inertia remained faithful to the life that she had elected. 

My grandfather never had anything to do with either of my parents and did not, 
so far as I am aware, know me by sight, which may account for the fact that when 
he died he bequeathed a moderate sum in trust, “‘the proceeds to be devoted to the 
support and maintenance of the child of my daughter Sarah, at some suitable educational 
institution where he may be removed from the influences of his father.”’ 

Thus it was that at the age of nine I was sent away from home and began an 
independent career at the boarding school kept by the Reverend Mr. Quirk, at Methuen, 
Massachusetts. Here I remained for seven years, in the course of which both my 
parents died, victims of typhoid. I was cast upon the world utterly alone, save for the 
rather uncompromising and saturnine regard in which I was held by old Mr. Toddleham, 
my trustee. This antique gentleman inhabited a musty little office the only furniture 
in which consisted of a worn red carpet, a large engraving of the Hon. Jeremiah Mason, 
and a table covered with green baize. I recall also a little bronze horse which he used 
as a paperweight. He had a shrewd wrinkled face of the color of parchment, a thin 
yellow wig and a blue cape coat. His practice consisted almost entirely in drawing 
wills and executing them after the decease of their respective testators, whom he 
inevitably outlived, and I think he regarded me somewhat in the light of a legal joke. 
He used to send for me twice a year for the sole purpose, I believe, of ascertaining 
whether or not I was sufficiently nourished at Quirk’s establishment. On these occasions 
he would take me to lunch with him at the Parker House, where he invariably ordered 
scallops and pumpkin pie for me and a pint of port for himself. 

On my departure he would hand me solemnly two of the pieces of paper currency 
known as ‘“‘shin plasters,’ and bid me always hold my grandfather’s memory in 
reverence. On one of these occasions, when he had laid me under a similar adjuration, 
I asked him whether he had ever heard of the man who made his son take off his hat 
whenever he met a pig—on the ground that his father had made his money in pork. 
He stared at me very hard for a moment with his little twinkling eyes, and then 
suddenly and without any preliminary symptoms exploded in a cackle of laughter. 

“Damme!” he squeaked; ‘‘I wish your gran’ther could a’ heard y’ say that.” 

Then without further explanation he turned and made his way down School Street, 
and I did not see him for another six months. 

My life at Quirk’s was a great improvement over the life I had led at home in Lynn. 
In the first place I was in the real country, and in the second I had the companionship 
of good-natured, light-hearted people. The master himself was of the happy-go-lucky 
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sort who, with a real taste for the finer things of literature 
and life, take no thought for the morrow or indeed even 
for the day. He was entirely incapable of earning a living 
and had been successively an actor, a lecturer, a preacher, 
and a pedagogue. He was a fine scholar of Latin and 
could quote Terence, Horace and Plautus in a way that 
could stir the somnolent soul even of a schoolboy. His 
chief enemy, next to laziness, was drink. He would disap- 
pear for days at a time into his study, and afterward 
explain that he had been engaged in the preparation of 
his magnum opus, which periodically was just on the point 
of going to press. 

During these interludes the school was run by Mrs. 
Quirk, a robust, capable and rosy English woman, who 
had almost as much learning as her husband and ten times 
as much practical ability. There were twelve boys in the 
school, for each of whom the Quirks received the modest 
sum of two hundred and seventy-five dollars a year. In 
exchange for this they gave board, lodging and tuition. 
Each of us received separate instruction—or as Quirk 
expressed it “individual attention’’—and excellent instruc- 
tion it was. We arose at six, breakfasted at six-thirty, and 
helped around the house until eight, when our studies 
began. These continued until twelve, at which time we 
had dinner. After that we were free until two-thirty, when 
we resumed our labors until four. 

Quirk was a tall, lank, loose-jointed man, with long 
black hair that lay well over his Byronic collar. He had a 
humorous eye and a cavernous mouth that was always 
twisting itself into grimaces, alternately side-splitting and 
terrifying. On occasions he would use the birch—and very 
thoroughly too, as I have reason to remember—but he 
ruled us rather by a sort of free-and-easy camaraderie than 
by fear of authority. For though he dressed like a clergy- 
man he always smelled strongly of stale cigar smoke, and 
his language at times was more forcible than is generally 
expected of a wearer of the cloth. 

I dwelt with the Quirks, winter and summer, until I was 
able to pass my examinations for Harvard, which I did in 
the summer of 1871. My allowance had been gradually 
increased to meet my new expenses, and I entered the 
Freshman class with an income sufficient to permit me to 
dress suitably and enjoy myself in such simple ways as 
were in vogue among the collegians. But coming as I did, 
alone, from a small boarding school proved to be a great 
disadvantage, for I had all my friends to make after my 
arrival and I had neither the means nor the address to 
acquire ready-made social distinction. Thus it happened 
that I was very lonely during my first years in Cambridge, 
missed the genial companionship of my old friends, the 
Quirks, and seized every opportunity that offered for going 
back to Methuen. 

I had grown into a tall, narrow-shouldered youth with a 
high arched nose set between rather pale cheeks, and 
prominent ears. Though I could hardly flatter myself 
into the belief that I was handsome I felt that my appear- 
ance had something of distinction and that I looked like a 
gentleman. I affected coats with long tails and a some- 
what dandified style of waistcoat and neck-cloth, as well 
as a white beaver much in favor among the “‘bloods” of 
those days. But this took most of my available cash and 
left me little to expend in treating my fellow students at 
the tavern or in enjoying the more substantial culinary 
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delights of the Boston 
hotels. Thus, though I 
made no shabby friends 
I acquired few genteel 
ones, and I began to feel 
keenly the disadvantages 
of a lean purse. I was 
elected to none of the 
clubs, nor did I receive 
any invitations to the 
numerous balls given in 
Boston or even to those 
in Cambridge. This 
piqued my pride, to be 
sure, but only intensified 
my resolution to become 
a man of fashion on my 
own account. If my 
classmates could get on 
without me I felt that I 
could get on without 
them, and I resolutely 
declined to appreciate 
any social distinction 
that might artificially ex- 
ist between a man born 
in one town or another, 
although I now under- 
stand that such distinc- 
tion exists, at least so far 
as Boston society is con- 
cerned. Consequently as time went on and I could achieve 
prominence in no other way, I sought consolation for the 
social joys denied me by my betters by acquiring the repu- 
tation of asport. I held myself coldly aloof from the fash- 
ionable men of my class and devoted myself to a few 
cronies who found themselves in much theysame position 
as my own. In a short time we became known as the 
fastest set in college, and our escapades were by no means 
confined to Cambridge but were carried on with great 
impartiality in Boston and the neighboring towns. 

We organized a club which we called the ‘‘Cock and 
Spur,” and had a rat pit and cock fights in the cellar, on 
which occasions we invited out young actors from the 
Boston Museum and Howard Athenzeum stock companies. 
These in turn pressed us with invitations to similar festiv- 
ities of their own, and we thus became acquainted with 
the half-world of the modern Athens, which was much 
worse for us, I trow, than would have been the most des- 
perate society of our college contemporaries. There was a 
club of young actors that we used to frequent, where light 
comedy sketches and scenes from famous plays were given 
by the members, and in due time several of us were 
admitted to membership. Of these I was one, and learned 
to do a turn very acceptably. On one occasion I took a 
small part upon the Boston Museum stage to fill the place 
made vacant by the illness of a regular member of the 
cast—an illness due in part to a carousal at the Cock and 
Spur the night before, in which he had come out second 
best. 

We were a clever crew, however, and never gave the 
faculty reason to complain of any failure on our part to 
keep up in our studies. When examination time came we 
hired an impecunious coach 
and, retiring from the. world, 
acquired in five days knowledge 
that our fellows had taken eight 
months to imbibe. It is true 
that the college at large viewed 
us with some disgust, but we 
chose to regard this as mere 
envy. That we were really 
objectionable must, however, 
be admitted, for we smoked 
cigars in the Yard, wore sky- 
blue pantaloons and green 
waistcoats, and cultivated little 
side whiskers of the mutton 
chop variety; while our gigs and 
trotters were constantly to be 
seen standing in Harvard 
Square, waiting for the owners 
to claim them and take the road. 

On Sundays, when the deco- 
rous youths of Boston had re- 
tired to Beacon Street for their 
midday family feast of roast 
beef and baked beans, the mem- 
bers of the Cock and Spur 
might be observed in their white 
beaver hats driving country- 
ward in chaises from the local 
livery stables, seated beside 
various fair ladies from the 
Boston stage or the less distin- 
guished purlieus of the Cam- 
bridge chop houses. At noon 
these parties would foregather 
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at some country tavern and spend long afternoons singing, 
drinking, and playing draw poker and other games of 
chance; and occasionally we would fight a main of cocks 
in some convenient pig pen. 

But this sort of life took money, and I soon found 
myself borrowing freely from my associates, most of whom 
were young fellows from other states who had already 
come into their inheritances and had gone to Harvard to 
get rid of them under the most approved conditions. For 
these I came to stand as a sort of sponsor, and was looked 
up to by them as a devil of a fellow, for I swore pictur- 
esquely and had a belligerently unpleasant manner that 
was regarded as something quite out of the ordinary and 
distinguished. ; 

These youthful spendthrifts I patronized and taught the 
mysteries of a sporting life, and for a time it became quite 
smart for a fellow to have gone on one of “‘ Quib’s”’ notes. 
These notes, however, increased rapidly in number, and 
before long amounted to such a prodigious sum that they 
gave me great uneasiness. 

My habits had become extravagant and careless. Hav- 
ing no money at all I took no heed of what I did with that 
of others, for I hardly believed that I could ever repay any 
of it. But I continued on in my luxurious ways, well 
knowing that any change in my mode of life would pre- 
cipitate a deluge. The safety of my position lay in owing 
everybody, and in inducing each to believe that he would 
be the one person ultimately or immediately to be paid. 
Moreover, I was now completely spoiled, and craved so 
ardently the enjoyments in which I had indulged that I 
would never of myself have had the will to abjure them. 
I had gained that which I sought—reputation. I was 
accounted the leader of the fast set—the ‘All Knights” as 
we were known—and I was the envy and admiration of my 
followers. But this bred in me an arrogance that proved 
my undoing. It was necessary for me to be masterful in 
order to carry off the pose of leadership, but I had not yet 
learned when to conciliate. 

It so happened that in the spring of my Junior year my 
creditors became more than usually pressing, and at the 
same time a fellow by the name of Poco Atkinson began to 
threaten suit on a note of mine for two thousand dollars, 
which I had discounted with him for seven hundred and 
fifty. I made my usual demands upon my friends and 
offered to do them the favor of letting them go on some 
more of my paper, but without the usual result. I then 
discovered to my annoyance that a wealthy young fellow 
known as Buck de Vries, who had considered himself 
insulted by something that I had said or done, had been 
quietly spreading the rumor that I was a sort of hocus- 
pocus fellow and practically bankrupt, that my pretensions 
to fashion were ridiculous, and that I made a business of 
living off other people. Incidentally he had gone the 
rounds and, owing to the rumors that he himself had 
spread, had succeeded in buying up most of my notes at a 
tremendous discount. These he lost no time in presenting 
for payment, and as they amounted to several thousand 
dollars my hope of reaching a settlement with him was 
small. In point of fact I was quite sure that he wanted no 
settlement and desired only revenge, and I realized what a 
fool I had been to make an enemy out of one who might 
have been an ally. ; 

In this embarrassing situation I bethought me of old 
Mr. Toddleham and accordingly paid him an unexpected, 
visit at Barristers’ Hall. It was a humid spring day, and I 
recall that the birds were twittering loudly in the maples 
back of the Probate Office. As befitted my station at 
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the time of year, I was arrayed in a new beaver and a 
particularly fanciful pair of rather tight trousers. 

“Come in,” squeaked Mr. Toddleham, and I entered 
easily. 

The old lawyer peered quizzically at me from behind his 
square boned spectacles. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘it’s you, Master Quibble.” 

“The same, and your most obedient,” I replied, letting 
myself fall gracefully into a chair and crossing my legs. 

“You want money, I suppose?”’ he continued, after a 
few minutes during which he inspected my get-up with 
some interest. 

“Well,” I commenced lightly, “‘the fact is I am rather 
pressed. I thought if you could make me a small advance 
out of my grandfather’s legacy ——”’ 

“Legacy! What legacy?” he inquired. 

“The legacy my grandfather left me.” 

“He left you no legacy,” retorted the old gentleman. 
“Your grandfather, to whom you were once so considerate 
as to refer in my presence as a pig, left you no legacy. 
He directed merely that as long as you seemed to deserve 
it I should spend a certain sum on your maintenance 
and education.” 

“Gad!” Leried. ‘That puts me ina nice position!” 

The old lawyer looked at me whimsically. 

“My gay young man,” he remarked finally, “‘the only 
position you occupy is one into which you have deliberately 
walked yourself. You come here in your fine clothes and 
your beaver hat and—excuse me—your whiskers, and you 
are surprised that there is no money forthcoming to pay 
your debts. Do not look astonished. I know and have 
known of them for a long time. I have followed your 
career with attention if not with edification. Even for 
the son of a minister you have done pretty well. How- 
ever, life is life and everybody is not the same. I sha’n’t 
judge you. I was a bit of a dog myself, although I don’t 
look it now. But I can give you no more money for game- 
cocks and cigars. It is time for you to start in and earn 
your own living—if you can. 
At the end of the term I will 
give you fifty dollars and a 
ticket to New York, or sixty 
dollars and no ticket to any- 
where. Youwillhavetokick 
out for yourself. So fine a 
fellow,” he added, ‘ought 
not to find it hard to get 
along. No doubt you could 
- find some rich girl to marry 
you and support you in 
idleness.” 

I flushed with anger and 
sprang to my feet. 

“T did not come here to be 
insulted!”’ I cried furiously. 

Old Mr. Toddleham 
chuckled apologetically. 

“Tut, tut! No offense. 
You won’t find earning your 
living such an easy matter. 
Have you thought anything 
about what you’ll do?” 

“No,” I answered, still 
indignant. 

“How much do youowe?”’ 

“About forty-eight hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“Damme!” muttered Mr. 
Tuckerman Toddleham. 
“More than you could earn 
in the first five years at the 
law!” 

“See here!”’ Tinterrupted; 
“do you seriously mean that 
except for fifty dollars or so 
there is nothing coming to 
me out of my grandfather’s 
estate? Why, he was worth 
over a million!” 

“That is exactly what I 
mean,” he returned. ‘He 
left you nothing except an 
allowance for your education during good behavior. He 
made me the judge. I’m your trustee and I can’t conscien- 
tiously let you have any more money to drink up and 
gamble with. It’s over and done with.”’ He rapped with 
an air of finality on his desk with the little bronze horse. 

““Who gets all the money?” I asked ruefully. 

“The Society for the Propagation of Free Thinking,” 
he answered, eying me sharply. 

“T should think anything like that ought to be contrary 
to law!” I retorted. ‘‘It ought to be a crime to encourage 
atheism.” 

“Tt’s a good devise under our statutes!’’ he answered 
dryly. ‘I suppose your own faith is beautiful enough, eh?” 

I did not respond but sat twisting my hat in my hands. 
Through the open window the soft damp odors of spring 
came in and mingled with the dusty smell of law books. 


So this was law! It suddenly struck me that I was taking 
the loss of over a million dollars very resignedly. How did 
I know,whether the old boy was telling me the truth or not? 
He had drawn the will and got a good fee for it. Certainly 
he was not going to admit that there was anything invalid 
about it. Why not study law—I might as well do that as 
anything—and find out for myself? It was a game worth 
playing. The stakes were a million and the forfeit nothing. 
As I looked around the little office and at the weazened old 
barrister before me, something of the fascination of the 
law took hold of me. 

“T rather think I should like to study law myself,” I 
remarked. 

He looked at me out of the corners of his beadlike little 
eyes. 

“And break your gran’ther’s will, mebbe?”’ he inquired 
slyly. 

“Tf I ean!” I retorted defiantly. 

“That would be better than fighting cocks and frittering 
your time away with play actors,” said he. 

“Mr. Toddleham,” I returned, “if I will agree to turn 
over a new leaf and give up my present associates, will you 
continue my allowance and let me stay on in Cambridge 
and study law?” 

“Tf you will agree to enter my office and study under my 
supervision—yes.” 

Once more I glanced around the little room. Somehow 
the smell of decaying leather did not have the same fascina- 
tion that it had exercised a few moments before. The set- 
ting sun sinking over the Probate Office entered the window 
and lingered on the stern old face of the Hon. Jeremiah 
Mason over the fireplace. The birds twittered gayly amid 
the branches by the window. Spring called me to the open 
air, to the world outside, to the future. 

“Give me fifty dollars and my ticket to New York,”’ said I. 

It had so happened that at the time of my visit to Mr. 
Toddleham my credit and consequently my ready funds 
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had become so reduced that I had only a dollar or two in 
my pocket. Therefore the check for fifty dollars that the 
old gentleman had carefully drawn for me with his quill 
pen and then had as carefully sanded over was by no 
means inopportune. I took the horse-car back over the 
Warren Avenue Bridge, depressed at the thought of leav- 
ing the scene of my first acquaintance with the world and 
at the same time somewhat relieved, in spite of myself, by 
the consoling thought that I should no longer be worried 
by the omnipresent anxiety of trying to escape from duns 
and money-lenders. 

Resolved to terminate my collegiate career in a blaze of 
glory, I went the rounds of the college buildings and bade 
all my friends to a grand celebration at the Tavern where, 
owing to the large amount of trade that I had been able to 
swing to it, my credit was still good. Even “Buck” 


de Vries was not forgotten, and without a suggestion of 
my contemplated departure I entertained my colleagues 
royally with a bowl of punch brewed after a celebrated 
Cambridge recipe which in a decadent age spoke elo- 
quently of the glories of the past. I was in the midst of 
a highly colored speech—during which I must confess 
De Vries had eyed me in a somewhat saturnine manner— 

when the proprietor tapped me on the shoulder and said 
that I was wanted outside. Excusing myself I stepped to 
the door only to be unexpectedly confronted by the local 
sheriff, who apologetically informed me that he held a 
warrant of attachment for my worldly goods and another 
for the arrest of my very worldly person. With admirable 
presence of mind I requested his patience until I should 
find my coat, and returning via the buttery made my 
escape from the premises by means of the rear exit. Sic 
gloria transit! That night I slept under the roof of the 
amiable Quirk, in Methuen, and the day after reached New 


York—the city of my future career. 
MN Y ARRIVAL in the metropolis was unaccompanied 
by any newspaper comment or by any particular 
excitement on the part of the inhabitants. I simply landed, 
after a seven hours’ journey from Boston, with a consider- 
able quantity of fine raiment—rather too fine, as I soon 
discovered, for the ordinary uses of a serious-minded, work- 
ing youth—some fifty odd dollars, and a well developed 
bump of self-confidence that was supported by a strong 
reserve resolution not to let anybody get ahead of me. I 
had all the assurance of a man double my years and an 
easy way of making acquaintances that was destined to 
stand me in good stead, but I do not wish to be under- 
stood as admitting that my manners were offensive or that 
I was in any degree supercilious. I was simply a good 
fellow who had always enjoyed the comradeship of other 
good fellows, and as a result felt reasonably sure that the 
rest of the world would treat me kindly. Moreover, I 
could dissemble without dif- 
ficulty and, if occasion arose, 
could give the impression of 
being a diffident and modest 
young man, ready and anx- 
ious to order himself “lowly 
and humbly before his 
betters.” 

Yet I had seen enough of 
the world to know that 
unless a man puts a high 
appraisal upon his attain- 
ments and ability no one else 
is likely to do so, and that 
the public takes one, nine 
times out of ten, at his own 
valuation. Coming to the 
clay itself: I wore my hair 
rather long with an appre- 
ciable modicum of bear’s 
grease well rubbed in, side 
whiskers and white beaver, 
and carried a carpet bag 
on which was embroidered 
a stag’s head in yellow ona 
background of green worsted. 
And the principal fact to be 
observed in this connection 
is that, instead of creating a 
smile as I passed out of the 
Grand Central Station, I was 
probably regarded as arather 
smart and stylishly dressed 
young man. 

Thada card to some young 
actors in the city, given me 
by my Thespian friends in 
Boston, and it proved but a 
short trip on the horse-cars 
down Fourth Avenue to the 
locality, near the Academy 
of Music, then as now fre- 
quented by the fraternity. 
I began my professional 
career, then, by taking lodgings in an actor’s boarding 
house, and I am free to confess that at that time I was 
undecided whether to follow the bar or the boards. I have 
since frequently observed that the same qualities make for 
success in both, and had it not been for the fact that I 
found my new friends somewhat down at the heels and 
their rate of emolument exceedingly low, as well as for a 
certain little incident to be recounted shortly, I might well 
have joined the group of future Booths and Forrests that 
loitered along the nearby Rialto looking for jobs as Roman 
soldiers or footmen in some coming production. 

But the change from my well-appointed lodgings in 
Cambridge and my luxurious surroundings at the Cock 
and Spur to a distinctly shabby theatrical boarding 
house, where the guests plainly exhibited traces of the lack 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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ion after a visit to Paris the American imagina- 

tion usually persists in picturing La Belle France 

with some such symbol as a dainty, silk-clad 
feminine foot kicking off an opera hat. The true femi- 
nine symbol of France is rather that watchful, middle- 
aged woman who sits at the cashier’s desk in every 
shop and café, taking in the francs and centimes with one 
hand and going over her accounts with the other. The 
Coralies and Florines are only incidental to French life. 
It is Constance Birotteau who persists from generation to 
generation. When it comes to hosiery the correct symbol 
in that line will hardly be found in silk clocks or openwork; 
for it is the famous old woolen stocking of the French 
peasant—le bas de laine—weighted down at the toe with 
gold and silver pieces, which is the popular article. 

Somebody has pointed out that the chief reason French 
history is so much more dramatic and memorable than that 
of other nations is that women are always to be found as 
prominent figures in its important episodes. 

The French declaration of independence is a document 
that defines the rights of man in seventeen articles. 
Nothing was said about the rights of woman, probably 
because those have always been understood in France. 
Woman has always figured in French affairs, not merely 
in the big historical episodes but in the daily life of every 
class. She has had a voice in everything. Much of the 
stability and thrift of the country can be traced to her 
management; and the stranger who tries to do business 
in France without understanding her influence will find, 
usually, that his project moves very slowly. 


Obstacles Americans Find in Paris 


NEW YORK sales manager went to Paris to place the 
French rights in a useful novelty. At home it had 
been extremely profitable and in London and Berlin he had 
quickly found lessees; but he found Paris different. At 
the outset everything seemed to be going along’ briskly. 
Within three days the New Yorker had secured an intro- 
duction to the Parisian manufacturer who was best equipped 
to take the thing up and push it as a side issue to his 
regular product, and had thoroughly interested him in the 
possibilities. Indeed, the Parisian was frankly enthusiastic 
after listening to the New Yorker’s description at their 
first meeting. The force and point of Yankee selling argu- 
ments found aready echo in French temperament. All that 
remained was the formal closing of the deal next day. 
When the New Yorker returned the following morning, 
however, he found that the Frenchman had quite cooled off 
over night. He was distrustful and evasive. Instead of 
winding up the affair it was necessary to spend half the 
day drawing out his objections, meeting them with fresh 
facts, and going over the whole selling story again from 
new angles. When he left him that afternoon the French- 
man was feeling sanguine once more and it seemed as 
though all the difficulties had finally been cleared away. 
On the third morning, however, the manufacturer had 
again become doubtful; and for two weeks the New Yorker 
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labored with him. Each morning he climbed four flights 
of stairs and went over his proposition. Every con- 
ceivable fact was brought to light and all reasonable and 
unreasonable objections met fairly. By way of external 
pressure, the Parisian’s chief competitor was interested in 
the novelty. Yet the deal, somehow, could not be closed. 

Near the manufacturer’s door was a statue of Jeanne 
d’Are. The American had to pass it on his way from the 
hotel and saw it every time he glanced out of the French- 
man’s window. At the end of those two weeks he thor- 
oughly disliked the Maid of Orleans and felt that in some 
mysterious way she was retarding the negotiations. 

And perhaps she was, indirectly, if regarded as a symbol 
of feminine influence in French affairs; for, as it turned 
out, the Parisian had been going home each night to talk 
the proposition over with his wife and her mother. No 
matter what pitch of confidence he was brought to or how 
surely the thing seemed to be sold, the women would 
review all the details at dinner and raise conservative 
doubts. Selling ability could not carry at that distance. 
The Frenchman left out some of the vital points and put 
others backward; and in just the degree that he was made 
optimistic they were made skeptical. The American got 
nowhere until this condition of French life was explained 
to him and he invited the wife and the old mother down to 
have the matter explained at first hand. Then their doubts 
were quickly cleared away and the negotiations closed. 

In another instance an American went from London to 
Paris to lease a shop. 

In London he thought he had run up against the last 
word in conservatism; for after six weeks’ quibbling with 
English estate agents in the effort to lease half a dozen 
shops he had succeeded in getting only one. The land- 
lords objected to his youth and investigated his credit 
through cautious relatives in America. The estate agents 
exacted bonds and indemnities for every minor alteration 
needed on the premises. Neighboring merchants mulcted 
him for rights of ancient lights. 

In Paris, however, he found that he had to deal with the 
entire family of the man who owned the shop he wanted. 
Each relative had an interest and a voice. There were 
family contracts to be considered and a dozen petty rights 
to be safeguarded—and the final word seemed to lie with 
the aged grandmother. 

This American had planned a chain of shops in Europe. 
By the time he had one store in London, another in Paris, 


and had looked into the police regulations of Berlin, how-- 


ever, he went back to the United States. For the amount 
of time spent in accomplishing these results would have 
sufficed to establish a chain of twenty stores in America. 

Women are influential in French business affairs because 
they either work with their husbands, managing the financial 
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end, or enter into details at home as advisers. The most 

serious error that the stranger can make is to overlook 

the plain Frenchwoman who sits silently at the little, 

square cashier’s desk in nearly every French place of 

business. The stranger may conclude that she is only an 

employee, or assume—even when she is introduced as 
the wife—that her authority goes no farther than book- 
keeping routine; but usually she is more than a full partner, 
because she acts as credit and financial man generally, and 
has a word, if not the word, in everything. Her husband 
may be the prime mover in the business, furnishing the 
energy and the ideas, but she will be the balance-wheel 
and keep it on the ground. In many eases she is the prime 
mover, too, and the masculine end of the family is chiefly 
ornamental. She safeguards the profits, watches the leaks, 
trims details down to bare net and directs the family 
investments. To understand her character and influence 
in French business is to know why the Paris Bourse deals 
so largely in bonds and why speculation in France is con- 
fined chiefly to the premium bond and the lottery. It has 
been shrewdly said that if it were left entirely to herself 
there would be littlesale in France even for foreign Govern-: 
ment bonds, because she prefers those of her country or of 
the city of Paris. Her views may often be narrow, but 
there is no doubt that much of the sane prosperity of 
France is due to her conserving influence. And she has a 
marked faculty for clear thinking. The American business 
man who understands French ways will often politely turn 
from her husband, in explaining a proposition, and lay all 
the facts directly before her. She can be trusted to see all 
the points involved much more quickly than monsieur, as 
a rule, and will give a quicker decision. 


The Frenchwoman’s Gift for Business 


N EMERGENCY arose in the Paris office of an Amer- 
ican concern. The manager and his assistant, both 
men of long experience in France, held a conference; but 
they were not able to get a satisfactory grasp of the situa- 
tion nor decide what was to be done—nothing of that 
nature had ever arisen before. 

“Tet us call in our cashier, Madame Champs,” said the 
manager at length. ‘‘She’s a Frenchwoman; we'll find 
out what she thinks of it.” 

When the situation was explained to her she drew a line 
with great clearness, brought out the vital points, set aside 
the non-essential ones and suggested a course which, when 
followed, met the situation completely. 

Business sense seems to be born in the Frenchmen. 

See the sewing-girls flocking out of the Paris millinery 
and dressmaking shops. They look to the last degree 
frivolous, for they copy costly gowns and hats in cheap 
materials, like the same girls in New York, and wear them 
with the same dashing parody of the grand dame. But 
just look over the Parisienne’s shoulder when she goes to 
the post-office savings bank, and note the total of one 
thousand, two thousand, three thousand francs, in book 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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terity, the mule is the most valuable domestic 
Captains of industry offend 
the publie’s nostrils from time to time, but this private 
cf industry steadily increases in worth and in the esteem of 
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animal we have. 


men. He pursues his even course, stolidly doing his duty 
for a return of feed more or less irregular. I would draw 
your attention to the case of the American mule. 

He should not be approached in a flippant spirit. Prac- 
tically all the heavy labor in half of the states of the Union 
falls to the mule. The part he is playing in the newly 
awakened South and Southwest can be measured only in 
billions of dollars. There is a vast deal of agriculture and 
construction to which mechanical power is not and cannot 
be applied profitably; and in this realm the hybrid is 
invaluable. 

Last year there were about four million one hundred and 
twenty-three thousand mules in the United States, repre- 
senting a value of four hundred and ninety-four million 
ninety-five thousand dollars. These are Government 
figures. Each mule, according to this, was worth $119.84. 
They will fetch considerably more than that today. A 
scarcity exists in the supply; and in numerous districts, 
where a mule famine threaténs with the advent of the 
cotton season, prices have gone rocketing. 

So we must take the mule seriously and treat him with 
respect. He is doing too important work for any other 
attitude. The honest toil he gives makes possible the cul- 
tivation of waste lands, pays dividends to stockholders in 
mines, builds railways through virgin country, digs irriga- 
tion ditches in the deserts, plants much of the corn and 
most of the cotton of the United States, and brings millions 
of Southern farmers to market. 

I have said that he is the most valuable domestic animal 
we have. The average price of horses a head in this 
country in 1910 was $108.19. A mule represents over three 
times the value of a milch cow, thirty times the value of a 
sheep, and beats a steer several times over. It would take 
thirteen swine to make up his price. 


The Threatened Mule Famine 


N THIS year of grace the ownership of a mule in the 
Southwest would split a family wide apart and start a 
feud between friends. Heis worth his weight in good table 
butter, a form of appraisal every householder can appreci- 
ate. Colts just weaned bring from sixty-five to one hun- 
dred dollars each; if you offer less than one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for a yearling you hurt the owner’s 
feelings badly and he is apt to depart in a dudgeon. A 
span of ordinary unbroken threes, of seven hundred or 
seven hundred and fifty pounds weight, will fetch two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. A team of broken four- 
year-olds which tip the scales at one thousand pounds can 
find a purchaser any sunshiny day for four hundred and 
fifty dollars; and I have seen exceptional mules snapped 
up at five hundred to seven hundred dollars a pair. 

The truth of the matter is that they cannot be had in 
sufficient numbers to do the work of the South. A farmer 
of my acquaintance, who is seldom more than half a bale 
ahead of his meals, was compelled to use several yearling 
horse colts to the plow this spring. It was brutal, I grant 
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you, and will ruin the colts; but he sold his mules in the 
winter in the expectation of the price dropping, and now 
he cannot afford to buy any at prevailing figures. His is 
not an isolated case, but a typical instance. 

The habitat of our friend the mule is the Southern tier of 
states and the Southwest—more than half the total num- 
ber are owned in the south-central portion. Ifthe average 
layman were asked where mules abound thickest he would 
exclaim ‘‘ Missouri’ without an instant’s hesitation; but 
he would be wrong. Texas has wrested the palm from 
Missouri, just as she outstripped Georgia in the production 
of cotton and will eventually lead many other states in 
their principal staples. She had seven hundred and two 
thousand head last year as against three hundred and 
forty-four thousand for Missouri, and they stood to her 
credit to the amount of sixty-nine million four hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand dollars. Georgia and Tennessee are 
wellup; I cannot find in official records that Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Maine or Con- 
necticut has any, although morally positive that I have 
seen them frequently in those states. New York has only 
four thousand, and Pennsylvania forty-three thousand. 

To begin with, let me correct an impression of the too 
tenderly nurtured that the mule is a distinct, separate 
species of quadruped. He was not among those present in 
the Ark. No process of evolution produced this useful, 
hammer-headed worker. He is a hybrid—~a cross between 
a jack and a mare of the horse tribe. In some countries 
he is the offspring of a stallion and a jenny; but that is 
extremely rare in America, and such foals are invariably 
mean in their disposition and proportionately hard to 
handle. So far, Nature is complaisant and gives us the 
mule; but beyond that she will not go. No horse or mare 
mule can propagate its kind. .What few exceptions there 
have been do not shake the rule and need not be considered 
in any presentation of the subject. 

Of course the existing scarcity has projected a horde of 
men into mule-breeding. Every small farmer who owns a 
mare is fired with that ambition today. The result will 
probably be a glut of the market in three years’ time and a 
consequent depreciation in value. Both in the horse and 
mule markets there are constantly recurring fluctuations. 
The span of rise and fall in supply and price may be placed 
roughly at seven years. 

As to breeding mules, it is a complicated business. A 
breeder must be prepared, first of all, to face a heavier loss 
in the get than in the breeding of horses. With mules, this 
loss varies from thirty to forty per cent and signifies 
Nature’s protest. If excellent care be taken of the mares a 
higher percentage of success is possible. 

On the other hand, a breeder need not fear the high 
mortality among colts, which the horseman must reckon 
with. Indeed, the mule bears the same relation to the 
horse in respect to health as the goat does to sheep—he 
seems immune to ordinary diseases. Epidemics seldom 
obtain any hold among them. They are subject to dis- 
temper, but it catches them in a mild form and yields 
readily to treatment. Colic, too, ean be relieved without 


danger—except only spasmodic colic, which is their 
most severe ailment and will kill even a mule. 

egend has done much to malign him. Nobody 
distrusts a mule more than I or has better grounds to 
do so; yet there are facts I must admit. He is easier to 
break to harness than the horse. He does not become 
bridlewise so quickly, perhaps because he is tougher in the 
mouth and possesses much individuality; but, if caution 
be exercised in the earlier stages of his training, a mule 
can be made a gentle and infinitely patient helper. 

“A mule is always a mule,” you say. Half of that per- 
versity of temper for which he is notorious comes from poor 
handling when breaking in or afterward; for, once antag- 
onized, a mule is remarkably set in his ways. Endowed 
with greater courage than the’ horse, he resents roughness 
with more venom and sustained determination. 

The mule’s stubbornness is, indeed, but an expression of 
character. He has personality. What can beat his calmly 
judicial temper? What equals his patience? I haveseena 
mule bide his time for nine weeks to get a chuckwagon cook 
into a favorable posture for a kick, there being certain 
accounts outstanding between them. He is never subject 
to panic; his nervous tremors are few and reasonably con- 
trolled; and he lacks the sensitiveness that often renders 
horses unsuitable for hazardous work and saps their 
strength in crises. All these qualities make him priceless 
in a new land. 


The Best Friend of the Colored Population 


OBODY who has ever had much to do with mules can 

have failed to observe the marked variations in their 
characters—variations as wide as those among men. Some 
are good; many are bad. There is the “‘no-’count”’ mule, 
just as there is the man who ‘“‘ain’t of no ’count”; the 
vagabond, the moderately industrious, and the splendid, 
energetic toiler. The mare mule is more tractable than 
the horse mule and will find a purchaser more readily. Not 
only does she behave in better fashion in harness but her 
field manners are above reproach. Her brother, on the 
contrary, will chase stock round and round, and otherwise 
worry them—out of refined cussedness. 

Let us see what service the mule performs. In the corn 
and cotton belts he does the plowing and the planting for 
those staples; also, he hauls them to the mills and gins and 
to market. The corn crop is worth a billion and three- 
quarters yearly to the American people; cotton yields 
close to six hundred million dollars annually. In railway 
construction and irrigation projects he drags the heavy 
scrapers from early morning to dark. He freights supplies 
in regions remote from steam and electric traffic. He takes 
the farmers to town, delivers merchants’ goods in the 
smaller communities below Mason and Dixon’s Line, and 
is the most faithful friend the colored population boasts. 
When war raises its dragon head the commissariat and the 
engineers send up a howl for mules. We use him in the 
cow-country largely on the chuckwagons and for windmill 
teams; in fact, when the heaviest teaming is to be done, 
when the work gets hottest, the ery goes out for the mule. 

In rough country we even employ them for saddlers, 
especially in the mountains, where their surefootedness 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Pesos ROWE was “ex.” He was ex-sheriff, 
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ex-smuggler, ex-filibuster, ex-gold miner, ex-sea cap- 

tain, ex-pilot, ex-professional wrecker. After his wife 
died he bought Spongecake Key and the right to live in 
solitary camp on it from a retired Philadelphia ice-cream 
manufacturer who had tried to turn the place into a cocoa- 
nut plantation. There—amid the rustle of the palms and 
the squawks of pelicans and cranes, the dangers of the 
diamond-back rattlesnakes and the curly-tailed scorpions, 
the shadows of mangrove bushes and the prickly pears, the 
dead calms, when one could hear fish jump in the shallows 
between the islands, and the hurricanes, when one, in a 
whirl of coral sand, could hear the army of the air gallop 
by —Pindar was both king and subject. 

Stores for this hermitage were necessary.’ Therefore, on 
the last Thursday of the month, the old man would brush 
up one of his derby hats, which he wore summer and winter 
through the tropical year, hoist sail for the diminutive 
wooden city which is called ‘‘ The Pride of the East Coast,’’ 
and finally tie up his boat among those of the fishing 
fleet. He would go ashore with the chatter and yapping 
of Bahama negroes, Spanish restaurant-keepers, Cuban 
cigar-makers, descendants of Bermuda cockneys, sun-dried 
street dogs, green parrots hung above shop doorways, and 
auctioneers of newly unloaded bananas. He would make 
his way first to the bank, then to the shipchandler, the 
tobacconist, and the newspaper dealer who would gravely 
hand over the counter a month’s file of a Jacksonville daily. 
Then he would prepare to visit Aunt Sarah; and while he 
was making up his mind to take this dutiful trip to his dead 
wife’s sister he would pass through all the doubts and 
lingerings of determination which a thin man feels before 
he steps under an icy shower bath. Aunt Sarah had never 
approved of him while his wife lived and now she regretted 
her severity. She exhibited this regret on the occasion of 
each visit by lighting for him, with her own bony hands, 
a cigar that she had kept in an upper bureau drawer in 
proximity to a bag of lavender. 

Furthermore, Aunt Sarah was known to every one as the 
most truthful woman that ever lived. She prided herself 
upon the impregnable veracity of every word she uttered. 
Her narratives of events were constantly interrupted by 
corrections; if by chance she named the date of her last 
visit to the doctor, who gave electrical treatment, as April 
thirtieth, a blush so powerful that it would suffuse her 
sallow cheeks rose from her conscience, and she would 
hasten to state that it was not April thirtieth, but May 
first. Then she would say: ‘‘I am accurate because every 
one looks to me for the truth.”” On these occasions Pindar 
would bite the end of his lavender cigar until his teeth met. 

It was one of these visits to Aunt Sarah that caused 
a strange, marvelous and shocking spectacle. 


“* Pilgrim’s 
Progress Wouldn’t Satisfy That Feller”’ 


*‘Umph!?? Said Pindar. 
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At noon onthis one last Thurs- 
day in the month, Pindar stopped 
before the familiar balconied 
house, took off his derby hat, 
smoothed his gray hair, wiped 
his spectacles and uttered a sigh of resignation. When he 
looked up, however, he took a step backward. In the door- 
way, instead of Aunt Sarah, there stood a delicate little 
woman, not over thirty, with unruly brown hair, pale blue 
eyes, a pointed chin, and small hands with ink-stained 
fingers—a personality that, with the first photographic 
impression on the eye, called for protection, sympathy and 
petting. 

““You want to see Miss Bowcup?” she asked timidly. 

The old man nodded. ‘I’m Rowe,” he said. 

‘Mr. Pindar Rowe!”’ she cried. ‘‘ You are Mr. Rowe! 
Oh, that is nice! You can give me local color!” 

““How’s that?” asked Pindar. 

“For specials!” cried the girl. 

“‘Umph!”’ the old pirate said. ‘“‘Where’s Sarah?” 

He looked over his spectacles at the personified ecstasy 
as one looks at insane persons and, bowing cautiously, slid 
into the house. 

Miss Bowcup was in the kitchen. The huge leaves of 
banana plants nodded at the windows in graceful contrast 
to the angular motions of their owner. ‘“‘Pindar!”’ said 
she, running her words together. ‘You look ten years 
younger. Of course, that isn’t true. You understand me, 
Pindar. I was speaking generally. I'll get you your 
cigar —or, rather, the cigar that soon will be yours.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, making motions with his 
calloused thumb toward the porch. ‘‘But who is that?” 

“Oh, I forgot to speak of her,” said his sister-in-law. 
“It’s Marcella Knott, my brother’s child from Indiana. 
She’s literary!” 

“You don’t say!’ exclaimed the old man. 

“Speaking truthfully, it’s certainly sad!”’ sighed Sarah. 

“Sad?” Pindar gasped. ‘‘How can it be sad! If 
anybody writes they might write something as good as 
Pilgrim’s Progress sometime. You can’t tell.’ 

“Well, Marcella says a person couldn’t sell it even if it 
was as good as that. She’s been writing stories for news- 
papers for a year, Pindar, and they all come back on her. 
She ain’t got any kin but me and she’s trying to earn a 
living that way; and the little money her father left her is 
giving out, and she ain’t made but two dollars and a half— 
and that was for eight poems. The one that brought 
seventy-five cents was shorter than any of the rest; so I 
say it’s a mysterious business!”’ 

“Poor little critter!’”’ said Pindar. 

“Well, to tell the strict truth,” Aunt Sarah went on ina 
low tone, “I feel right sorry myself. And the worst of it is 

she has a dream of fame—that is to 

say, I heard her mention it. And 

you never seen anybody write so 

fast. Her inspiration won’t allow 

of no restraint. It’s there and it 

must come out and be relieved, like 
the rheumatism. If it don’t come away 
it makes a person moony and queer. 
To be truthful with you, Pindar, I’ve 
learned lots about being literary in 
these three weeks.” 

The old man, sitting down, examined 
the fuzzy brim of his hat. “‘She said she 
was going to get some local color from 
me,” he said suspiciously. ‘‘ What’s 
that mean?” 

“Well, I think I can truthfully say 
that I can explain that,’’ answered Aunt 
Sarah, shifting the angles of her body. 
““You see there is Bob Rawson.” 

“The Red A Line agent? The big, 
strapping feller? Old contractor Raw- 
son’sson? Huh! There’s a fine young 
man. I was mighty fond of his father.” 

““Well,”’ Miss Bowcup said, “‘he ain’t 
very inclined toward girls. I mean, of 
course, he ain’t never been before. Now 
he’s in a dreadful state about Marcella. 
It seems so funny, because she’s; so 
small and delicate. He comes some- 
times twice a day and walks by when- 
ever he gets a chance, looking at every 
window like a robber; but Marcella, 
the little goose, won’t give him no 
encouragement and she tells him she’s 
already been married to letters.” 
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‘Sm phe ssiat.d 
Pindar. ‘‘She’s a 
strange-talking young 
lady. Those are hard 
words, sure. But 
what’s all this got to 
do with local color?” 

“Why, Rawson 
knows a man who 
came down here in the 
Spanish War, writing 
for newspapers; and 
now he’s editor of a 
Sunday newspaper in 
Chicago. So he wrote 
him and told him 
about Marcella; and the Chicago man told him Marcella 
ought to write specials about Florida and Florida folks 
with local color—and Rawson said you was the one man 
who could °% 

““Could what?” 

“Well, Pindar, I suppose I must tell the strict truth. 
Of course he didn’t mean nothing by it, but he said you 
could tell more lies about Florida than any other man who 
ever ate an orange.” 

“*Sounds like one of the Rawsons!”’ the old man growled. 
“T never trusted any of ’em! They’ve always been 
money-proud.”’ 

“Well, anyway, you'll help the poor girl, won’t you? 
She wants you to stay over till tomorrow and tell her 
stories this afternoon and tonight. She’s going to take 
notes and write ’em up; and you must stick to the truth, 
because the editor wants facts. You'll do it?” 

“No,” Pindar answered, slapping his knees. 

At this moment the young authoress appeared in the 
doorway. ‘‘Oh, please, Mr. Rowe!’’she begged with wide- 
opened blue eyes and clasped hands. “Red blood is what 
he wants. Lots of action in a fact story, with atmosphere. 
Oh, please!” 

“No,” said Pindar firmly. 

The girl’s hands dropped to her side. Her eyes opened 
still wider. The old man, looking at her over his spec- 
tacles, forgot Spongecake Key and the tub of butter in his 
boat, melting under the tropical sunlight; he could see a 
thousand manuscripts, written in hope, coming back to a 
lone, forlorn young thing and being heaped in smothering 
piles upon fires of ambition. He could almost feel the 
hollow pains of literary failure. As he looked, a tear stole 
out of one of her eyes and trailed a slow and glistening 
course down her cheek. He jumped up. 

““Women,”’ he roared, “‘is the damnedest shame there is! 
Sparrows’ falls is watched lots closer than them. Don’t 
you cry, Marcella. Come out on the porch and you and I 
will give Chicago hell!”’ 

“Pindar!” cried Miss Boweup; but little Miss Knott 
had caught the old man’s salt-bleached wrist in her own 
soft fingers and had dragged him away. : 

Such occasions furnish the world with the reflection that 
true self-sacrifice is seldom conspicuous and that the petty 
generosities, which in accumulation make life’s chief good~ 
ness, are never estimated at their true worth. Had a 
recording angel watched old Pindar through that afternoon 
and evening as he sat in the meager shade of a sugar-apple 
tree, foregoing the delights of his old corneob pipe and 
forcing yarn after yarn out of his memory, with the mental 
effort necessary to expurgate indelicacies and the full- 
mouthed language of seafaring men and adventurers, the 
credit column would have been lengthened to keep pace 
with all the confessions of rascalities that he then made to 
Marcella from Terre Haute. 

It was nearly midnight when, after he had left Aunt 
Sarah’s with a promiseto Marcella to come back in another 
month, he pushed his sloop from the fishwharf out into 
the phosphorescent, oily black waters. Standing in the 
stern and considering the prospect of a long night sail 
through the Keys, he yawned. Something crackled dryly 
in his pocket. It was Aunt Sarah’s cigar, which on this 
visit he had not smoked. He smelled of it cautiously. 
Then he threw it far out into the shadows. 

“Umph!” said he. “The harbor will smell of lavender 
for twenty weeks!” 

Indeed, when, sailing back for his new supply of provi- 
sions a month later, he had reached this spot he raised his 
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sharp nose and, as his sloop with lazy canvas slid in 
between the coal barges, charcoal schooners and craft of 
the sponge fishermen, he sniffed suspiciously. 

“Anyhow,” he Said to himself with the thought of Miss 
Bowcup, “‘she certainly is a truthful woman, even if she 
does say so.”’ He gazed along the waterfront of the 
wooden town, with its cigar factories and acres of two- 
storied buildings; and, as if addressing this semi-urban 
personality, he added: ‘‘ You can bet on her word!”’ 

Marcella, however, and not his sister-in-law, was on his 
mind. Though he would not admit this to himself he was 
so eager to hear news of the literary adventure to which he 
had been a party that he went by the shipchandler’s, past 
the door of the tobacconist, across the street from the 
grocer’s and on to Miss Bowcup’s with the fast, choppy 
steps of an old sailor going somewhere in particular. 

When he arrived he found the diminutive authoress on 
the porch and Rawson, the young giant, leaning on the 
rail, gesticulating with his powerful hands and fingers. 
Pindar, though irritated at the delay, saw by the earnest- 
ness of Rawson’s face that he probably was urging his 
affections with all the awkwardness of his inexperience; 
and he stopped so that he might not interrupt the boy. 
The two young persons, he thought as he waited behind a 
fragrant shrub burning with scarlet flowers, made a pretty 
picture. The fiecks of tropical sunlight thrown upon them 
through the sugar-apple foliage, the girl’s white dress and 
the little expression akin to that of fright upon her face, 
the muscular frame of her admirer, the delicate blue of the 
block of writing paper that the girl had dropped on the 
floor—all pleased the old man’s eye. He fell to dreaming 
of his own youth. It was not until truthful Aunt Sarah 
had come out with a kitchen spoon in her hand, to tell 
at length of beating a scorpion to death in the back 
yard, that Rawson bowed his farewell and Pindar hastened 
toward the house. 

“Well,” he cried, “‘how’d we come out with the special 
articles, as you call ’em, Marcella?” 

“Why, is that you, Pindar?” said Miss Boweup gravely. 

Miss Knott bent her white neck and looked at the floor. 
“They came back,” she whispered. 

“Came back!” roared the old man. 

“To be accurate, that is exactiy what they did,’’ Aunt 
Sarah affirmed. Her thin lips were compressed. 

“Being a writer,” said Pindar finally, ‘is subject to 
surprises. Didn’t the feller send an explanation?” 

“Yes,” Aunt Sarah admitted. 

“Yes,” admitted Marcella. 

““What did he say?” 

“He said,” the old lady answered, “that fact stories of 
real Florida life was highly improbable.” 

“Dead men’s fingers!’’ 

With this, his choicest oath, the old man fell back into a 
willow rocking-chair. 

“‘Let me see his correspondence,” he said finally. 

The girl, with a sniffle which caused Pindar to look up 
over his spectacles apprehensively, handed him the letter. 
He read it through once and then, with his bent forefinger 
tracing the typewritten words, he read aloud: 

“*My dear Miss Knott: We are returning your contri- 
butions to our Sunday supplement because they deal with 
events in the past—that is, do not deal with things now 
happening and are wholly 
improbable ——’” 

“Yes,” interrupted 
Miss Boweup. “‘Ishould 
have said ‘wholly im- 
probable,’ not ‘highly 
improbable.’”’ 

““Wholly improb- 
able?” continued Pindar, 
scratching his head, ‘‘‘as 
fact stories. Can’t you 
attempt something that 
has news value, treating 
it in the lightly humor- 
ous style of Miss Glory 
Penner, of our staff? 
We want something that 
is on deck—and photo- 
graphs, if possible. 
Yours, H. Brick.’ 

~ “Umph!’’said Pindar. 
“Pilgrim’s Progress 
wouldn’t satisfy that 
feller.” 

Marcella Knott wrung: 
her poor, plump little 
hands. ‘‘ There isn’t any- 
thing going on around 
here,’’ she complained 
to them. 

' “That is, nothing 
that’s interesting —just 
‘to be accurate,” cor- 
rected Miss Bowcup, 
folding her arms into 
obtuse and acute angles. 


“He didn’t even print the story of how 
the United States navy caught me taking 
the brass whistles off the Spanish war- 
ships?” asked old Rowe. 

Thetwo women shook their heads sadly. 

Pindar sat for a while, wrapped in silent 
profanity. His best narrative had failed! 
“Give me my hat,’ he said at last. ‘“‘I 
can’t think with it off. If there ain’t any- 
thing to write about we’ve got to make 
something. That feller has got to print a 
piece of yours if I have to break my neck!”’ 

He went to the upper porch; they could 
hear him tramping up and down that 
afternoon until the shadows of the banana 
plants lay elongated on the hot ground. 
When at last he came down he was chuck- 
ling to himself like a full running brook. 

““Make the news first—write it after- 
ward,” he said, rubbing his rough hands 
together. ‘‘I believe I’d oughter been a 
writer myself. There ain’t any devilment 
you can write about so well as something 
you’ve done yourself.”” He fell to laughing 
and rubbing his knees. ‘‘Oh, look at this 
town!” hesnickered. “Lookatit. It never 
suspects a thing. We'll set ’em all crazy! 
Oh, look at this poor fool town!” 

“Pindar,” said Aunt Sarah, “‘to tell the 
truth, you act like a madman.” 

“Did you ever hear of Morgan?” asked 
Rowe. 

“The pirate?” 

“Yep. They say he buried his treasure 
on Barracouta Key—just across the narrer 
west channel from Spongecake.” 

““My stars!” said Miss Boweup. ‘Lots of men have 
dug there. Everybody knows it. They found a skeleton 
there. I’ve heard about it in this town since I was a 
little girl.” 

“Treasure? ”’ cried Marcella with wide blue eyes. 

“‘Girl,”’ Pindar said solemnly, “‘if I was to get half this 
town, including psalm-singers and misers, black men, 
white men and Cubans, to set sail next Sunday morning 
for Barracouta Key, looking for buried treasure, and you 
was to get Rawson to come up with you and bring a 
camera and take pictures of ’em, and write how a city of 
ten thousand folks got up on its hindlegs and snorted and 
went off to get something for nothing—would that be 
local color? Would that be human interest? Would that 
be fresh? Would that be news? You’re an authoress—I 
ask you, miss.” 

“You wouldn’t tell a false story, Pindar?’ cried Aunt 
Sarah, touching his arm with severe, cautionary fingertips. 

“T ain’t going to tell anything,” said Pindar. ‘Not 
even to you. Marcella Knott, say nothing. Tell nobody. 
Come up to my key in Rawson’s launch and get there 
Sunday noon! I'll show you the kind of—what is it you 
eall ’em?—special stories?—the kind of specials we have 
on Spongecake!”’ 

He picked up his derby hat. 
choppy, rolling steps. 


He hurried off, with his 
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“You are Mr. Rowe! 
Oh, That is Nice? 


You Can Give Me Local Colort”’ 


The little creature clasped her hands and cast her big 
blue eyes upward toward the tropic blue. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Rowe!”’ 
she cried, like a glad child. 

““You’ve forgot your cigar!”” Miss Bowcup screamed. 

“Smoke it yourself!’’ muttered Pindar under his breath. 
He was halfway to the corner. 

Late that afternoon, when he had done his marketing, 
he went into the shipchandler’s, beyond the wholesale 
fruit houses. A little old man sat on a high stool before a 
tall, narrow desk, making wriggling entries in a cash-ledger 
book with a hand that shook with palsy. He was almost 
as white as the immaculate shirt that incased his spare 
body in voluminous starchery, and his legs wound around 
those of the bookkeeper’s stool in a surprising flexibility. 
This was the owner, to whom all news came and from whom 
all secrets went forth through the clicking of false teeth. 

‘“What’s new, Briffman?”’ asked Pindar. 

““Hodges—new collector—port—appointed yes’day.”’ 

“Did you ever sell that iron-bound oak chest you had 
before you bought that safe?”’ 

The little watery eyes stared at Pindar. 
want of it?” he asked. 

““How’s that?” 

“T say, what you want of it?” 

“T wish I could get twelve or fifteen just like it, 
answered Pindar. ‘‘What will you take for it?” — 

“Five dollars. It’s there, under 
that pile of hemp rope.” 

Pindar raised it, swung it up on 
to his back and threw a bill on the 
worn-out old cedar counter. 

“You ain’t vexed about anything, 
Mr. Rowe?” inquired the old man. 

“No. Why?” 

“You don’t answer civil questions,”’ 
snapped Briffman. 

“Neither would you if you was 
in my place,’ Pindar said, visibly 
agitated. 

The old shipchandler, hobbling out 
to his door, watched the owner of 
Spongecake Key until he had raised 
his sail and had scraped over the 
first white mudflat on his departure 
toward the dark mangrove clumps 
in the north. 

“The rascal may have found it,”’ 
he said and licked his dry lips. “If 
it’s anything Pindar will come back 
withit. IreckonI’llask Ben Howard 
if he knows anything.” 

The unheard-of took place; Pindar 
did come back—not in a month, but 
within two days. On Saturday morn- 
ing the janitor of the custom house 
sighted the familiar sail coming 
through Beggar’s Pass. The town 
had heard the story of the chest; it 
was now ready to buzz with old 
Rowe’s return. From the janitor the 
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precisely as they are doing in the United States. 

Indeed, many Canadians think that the trusts are 
more firmly enthroned in the Dominion than they are in 
the Republic. Mr. Porritt, in his book, says that ‘‘trusts 
and combinations in Canada control trade much more 
completely than they have ever been able to do in the 
United States.” 

Yet there has been no such vigorous agitation among 
the Canadian people to curb and restrict them as has made 
our last decade notable in American history. Perhaps this 
is because, in Canada, a national public opinion is much 
more difficult of formation than in more populous and 
compact countries. 

With only about seven million five hundred thousand 
people scattered over an area as large as the United States; 
with this small number separated by a vast abyss of rock, 
muskeg and morass, stretching more than a thousand miles 
from east to west, and extending from the Great Lakes 
to Hudson’s Bay and the frozen North; with only three 
slender tracks of steel bridging this as yet farflung waste; 
with this comparatively sparse population absorbed in 
building homes here and in developing resources there, and 
with all the other circumstances springing from these—a 
solid, uniform and persistent public opinion cannot easily 
be created. So you can see that a definite thought and 
purpose of a people, as such, is hard to crystallize in 
Canada in the same way as in England, for example—or 
Germany or France, or even our own Republic. 

This and the well-organized, ably directed activities in 
Canada of what in the United States are popularly called 
“the interests’? may have delayed any popular movement 
there for governmental control and regulation of those 
organizations of wealth. Yet, even under these conditions, 
the Canadian people finally are asking relief and the 
Government has responded. 


[Te trusts are making their conquest of ‘Canada 


The High Cost of Living in Canada 


ET us note here the immediate circumstances that led to 
Canada’s new law, designed to control the trusts. In 
another paper you will see how Canada’s railways were and 
are being builded—the astonishing aid that the Govern- 
ments both of the Dominion itself and of the provinces 
gave and are giving to these enterprises. Also, after the 
enactment of the Canadian protective tariff —about half as 
high as ours—many years ago, numberless manufacturing 
enterprises sprang up in what is called the “‘manufacturing 
district of Canada.’ These have had a hothouse growth. 
Then, too, several Canadian provinces or states, as well as 
the Dominion itself, have aided various industries by 
bounties and other forms of financial assistance in a way 
and to an extent impossible even in the United States. 
In short, whatever the causes, the fact is that trusts, 
combinations, mergers and other forms of organized 
capital engaged in production and distribution have 
increased in Canada with startling rapidity. 
In Parliament last year Mr. King, the Canadian Minister 
of Labor, in his exhaustive speech supporting the new anti- 
“trust law, specifically named a remarkable number of these 
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financial groupings formed within a year or two. 
1909 is known in Canada as the “‘merger year.” 

Along with this ran another phenomenon—the cost of 
living rose until now, speaking by and large, it is as high in 


Canada as it is in the United States. Indeed, exceedingly 
well-informed men say that, on an average, a dollar will go 
farther in the Republic than in the Dominion. Rightly or 
wrongly, the people here and there began to associate 
this increase in the cost of living with the increase of 
combinations engaged in producing and distributing what 
the people lived upon. And it is out of the people’s 
mild alarm at the confluence of these two phenomena that 
the recent Canadian antitrust law has grown. 

It is said, too, that these Canadian financial combina- 
tions take part in politics just as they do with us, and that 
they have been and are still a potent force in Canadian 
legislation. Indeed, by the more thorough students of 
Canadian affairs, this latter fact is felt to be the most 
dangerous development in Canadian history and the 
gravest problem of her future—and her immediate future. 

So true is this that already the ablest of Canadian 
economists are suggesting that even the new antitrust law 
is not strong enough to meet the situation. More powerful 
legislation already is suggested—legislation that to us 
Americans will seem autocratic in the extreme, but auto- 
cratic in behalf of the general welfare of the whole Canadian 
people. What this sweeping and potent method is I shall 
describe later on. It is quite the most thoroughgoing 
“remedy” ever devised in any country. Just now, how- 
ever, let us confine our attention to what Canada already 
has done to regulate and control trusts. 

It must be understood that no Canadian statesman or 
economist makes war upon the organization of industrial 
capital as such. Even the advocates of the most radical 
plans for the regulation and control of such financial 
organizations do not propose to destroy them. Whatever 
the merits of Canada’s present or proposed antitrust 
methods may be, at least there is no ignorant, insincere 
demagogy in the mental attitude or spoken word of their 
advocates. These Canadian reformers believe that 
organization of capital engaged in industry is a natural 
evolution—and, if properly regulated and controlled by 
the Government of all the people, a good evolution. For 
everybody knows that these great industrial organiza- 
tions can practice economies that smaller concerns cannot 
possibly practice. 

Everybody knows that they can distribute more quickly 
and conveniently than the little concerns of a generation 
ago possibly could do. They can, if they will, make and 
prepare the people’s necessities in better form than could 
the lesser and undeveloped industries of an earlier period. 

These great industrial organizations can do all this more 
cheaply than ever before; and, if they were made io do so, they 
could furnish them to the people at a far lower price than the 
people paid for the same things under the old method of 
production and distribution. 

So the thing to do is to make the greater efficiency that 
organization of industry produces serve the people better 
and more cheaply; and to prevent these big concerns from 
levying unjust tribute on the masses. 
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This is the viewpoint of Canadian statesmen and 
economists—this the problem they have set themselves 
to solve. The conservation of industrial efficiency, the 
elimination of financial piracy—this is their double task. 
And this, too, is our own, is it not?—and all the world’s? 

What can the Canadians teach us? How are they trying 
to solve this problem that we have attacked so unsuccess- 
fully? First, let us briefly review prior Canadian legislation. 

As all of us know, monopolies—or anything else that 
restrains trade—are against the common law. So, in 
1889, one year before the passage of our Sherman act, the 
Canadian Parliament passed a criminal statute that was 
practically an enactment of the common law and that. 
fixed penalties. This statute amounted to a very little. 
It had no results. 


The Free Trade Switch for Naughty Trusts 


HE next thing the Canadians did was to put a very 

simple section in their tariff law to the effect that, in case 
a monopoly or combine was formed in any article upon 
which there was a tariff and prices were thereby unjustly 
increased, the tariff on that article might be reduced or 
removed altogether—not by act of Parliament, but by an 
executive order of the Government. It is precisely as 
though Congress were to pass a tariff law in the United 
States giving the President and his Cabinet the power to 
reduce or to remove the duty on any article produced or 
controlled by a monopoly. 5 

Yet in only one case has this power been applied. In 
1900 complaint was made to the Canadian Government of 
the existence of a combine in the manufacture and sale 
of print paper such as newspapers use and of a consequent 
enhancement of prices. An investigation was made and 
the Government, being satisfied that such a combine or 
monopoly did exist, proceeded to reduce the duty on print 
paper from twenty-five per cent ad valorem to fifteen per 
cent, at which figure it has since remained. 

If we had such a law in the United States, and if it were 
administered as this law was administered in the print- 
paper case, you can see how it would operate. The citizens 
affected would make their representation to our Govern-- 
ment and, if an investigation satisfied the Government 
that a trust or monopoly existed in an article on which 
there was a tariff, the President immediately would abolish 
or reduce that duty. So, if the tariff on that article was 
a very valuable thing to the concern monopolizing the 
article the concern would be exceedingly careful to keep 
its prices reasonable in order to retain the duty. For if it 
did not keep down its prices the duty would be stricken 
from the law and the concern would be open ‘to the 
competition of the whole world. “eae 

At least this is the theory of the antitrust provision in - 
the Canadian tariff law; but that it has not prevented ° 
either the formation of trusts or combines or the increase | 
of prices is shown by the developments that led to the 
antitrust law of last year. Axt 

Curiously enough, notwithstanding the popular unrest | 
at the increase of mergers and combinations in Canada 
coincident with the increase of cost of living, everybody 
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seems to have forgotten the antitrust section of the 
Canadian tariff law. It is a strange circumstance, which 
the observer finds hard to understand. One would think 
that a procession of formal complaints would be made 
to the Government and a reduction of duties demanded 
on this article or that, produced by these trusts and 
combinations. But this, it appears, is not the case. The 
antitrust clause of the Canadian tariff law, although suc- 
cessfully applied in one ease, is not considered effective — 
or, at least, sufficient. And therefore the new Canadian 
antitrust law was instituted. 

Suppose six or more Canadian citizens think that a 
combine or trust has raised prices unjustly —in short, that 
it has hurt and is hurting the people, including these six 
persons. All they have to do is to make an application to a 
judge asking that the alleged combine be investigated and 
that a time and place be fixed for hearing these six or more 
persons or their representative. Of course these six or 
more Canadian citizens must make their application 
specific. The new Canadian antitrust law does not con- 
template any mere vicious badgering and baiting of busi- 
ness concerns. The application for an investigation must, 
therefore, state the nature of the combine and the persons 
whom the applicants have reason to believe are concerned 
in it, the manner in which the combine affects prices or 
restricts competition, and so forth. It must even state to 
what extent the supposed combine injures consumers or 
producers. 

These six or more Canadian citizens in their application 
name one of their own number or some other specified 
person to act as their representative. Each applicant also 
must declare that the combine “‘ operates to the detriment 
of the declarant as a consumer or a producer,” that it is 
injurious to trade and that it is to the public interest that 
an investigation be made. 


What Six Citizens Can Do 


ITHIN a specific time after any judge receives this 

application he must fix atime and place for hearing the 
applicants; and if when he does hear them the applicants 
convince him there is good ground for an investigation, 
the judge proceeds to order the investigation. On the 
other hand, if the applicants do not produce enough 
evidence to justify an investigation, and yet the judge feels 
that there is some real ground for their complaint, he may 
adjourn for a further hearing. If he thinks the applicants 
have made out no case at all he may refuse to order any 
investigation and end the whole matter. Of course the 
purpose of this is to prevent persons who are merely sus- 
picious or inspired by malice from distracting business by 
perfectly groundless and mischievous attacks. 

And here is a curious thing: The law requires the six or 
more Canadian citizens who believe that a combine exists 
that is enhancing prices, and the like, to make their applica- 
tion to a judge; but this is not because he is a judge. The 
application is made to him as a person—a citizen; and a 
judge is designated by the lawmakers merely as the most 
convenient way of insuring a competent and convenient 
person to whom the application shall be made. 

So, right at the beginning, you see that the idea of the 
Canadian antitrust law is not to encourage lawsuits or, 
indeed, permit lawsuits, but to get as quickly and simply 
as possible at the actual facts of the whole business and 
then to do simple and speedy justice. Its purpose appears 
to be to get away from technicalities, red tape and formal- 
ities of procedure, and to get to the heart of the question; 
and then to do what in good conscience and for the public 
welfare ought to be done. Toward the end of the Canadian 
antitrust law is this specific declaration: 

“No proceedings under this act shall be deemed invalid 
by reason of any defect of form or technical irregularity.” 

Of course the judge—although, mind you, he is acting as 
a special officer under this law—in determining whether 
he will order an investigation, has all the powers that he 
has when sitting as a judge in his own court —that is, he 


can summon and enforce the attendance of witnesses, 
require them to testify under oath, produce books and 
papers, and so forth. 

Suppose now that the judge becomes convinced that 
these six or more Canadian citizens who make the applica- 
tion are right, that the combine does exist and that it 
is unjustly raising prices or stifling competition, or doing 
any of the things forbidden by the law. The judge then 
makes an order, which through a proper officer is trans- 
mitted to the Canadian Department of Labor. This order, 
of course, states what the judge thinks should be investi- 
gated and gives the name of the person or persons in the 
combine with whom the judge thinks the Minister of Labor 
should communicate. Of course, too, the application of 
the six or more Canadian citizens and all the evidence are 
sent to the Minister of Labor. 

Now we have got to where the real work under the 
Canadian antitrust law begins. The Minister of Labor, as 
soon as he receives this order or statement from the judge, 
appoints a board. Those who applied for an investigation 
are permitted to suggest one member of the board; the 
concern that is alleged to be a combine or trust may recom- 
mend the second member of the board; and these two 
select the third member, who is chairman of the board. 

If the two parties concerned in the investigation fail to 
recommend members for the board the Minister of Labor 
himself may appoint these two members. The third 
member of the board, whom these two members shall 
agree upon, must be a ‘“‘judge of any court of record in 
Canada who is willing and ready to act.’ 

Of course, if the two members of the board representing 
the opposing sides do not agree upon this third member, 
the Minister of Labor himself must go ahead and appoint 
him. None of the applicants and no person who has any 
pecuniary interest in the alleged combine can be a member 
of the board. The idea, it appears, is to get as fair and 
impartial a body of men as possible to pass upon the 
question. 

Then the board begins its work. Though it has a 
stenographer and takes down all the evidence, has power 
to administer oaths and compel the production of books 
and papers, and, indeed, every power necessary to get at 
the truth of the matter, the proceedings of the board are 
very informal. It is not inthe least likeacourt. It may 
or may not permit the parties to have counsel or attorneys. 

On the other hand, the Government itself may appoint 
counsel or attorneys. The board may conduct its proceed- 
ings publicly—and, indeed, the idea is that it shall do so; 
but it can refuse to conduct publicly such parts of its 
proceedings as it deems advisable. 

And so the board goes about its business. Get firmly in 
your mind the fact that the board is not a court; that the 
proceedings before it are not a lawsuit or anything like a 
lawsuit. It is worth repeating—for it is very important — 
that it is a body of the most competent men that can be 
found, whose business and duty are to get the real truth of 
the matter. 

After the board gets through its investigation it makes 
its report, which in the end goes to the Minister of 
Labor. The report states, of course, what the board finds 
the facts to be. It is published in the Canada Gazette, the 
official organ of the Government. And that ends the 
work of the board. 

The provision of the tariff law that I have described is 
made a part of this antitrust law. If it is found as a result 
of the hearings that a certain combine has monopolized 
and raised prices upon an article on which there is a tariff 
the Government can, by ‘orders in council,” reduce or 
altogether abolish the tariff on that article, just as it could 
under the tariff law. In this case, of course, as I have said, 
the combine is instantly brought face to face with com- 
petition in that article from every country in the world. 

Suppose, however, it is found that this combine has 
become a monopoly, enhanced prices, restrained competi- 
tion, and so forth, because of the use of a patent. That 


patent may be suspended for a period of years or canceled 


altogether by an order of the Exchequer Court of Canada. 
Anybody can make that article just as freely as the con- 
cern that owns the patent, by the unwise use of which it 
has unjustly raised prices and thus oppressed the people. 

Or, suppose any other of these things is true—suppose 
the combine has monopolized and increased unduly the 
price of an article upon which there is neither a patent nor 
any duty. After a certain time named in the notice given 
it, it must pay a thousand dollars a day for every day that 
it continues so to offend—this in addition to all other 
punishments. 

And this is not the concern alone, mind you, but, as the 
law declares, any person reported by the board to be guilty 
of the offense named by the law ‘‘and who thereafter con- 
tinues so to offend is guilty of an indictable offense,” and 
upon indictment and conviction must pay the thousand- 
dollars-a-day penalty. Nor is this all. 

Suppose this combine dealt in any article subject to an 
excise tax—such, for example, as tobacco. The license to 
do business at all could be either suspended for a period or 
withdrawn altogether. 

Canada indulges in ship subsidies. She started this 
policy for the purpose of getting a fast-and direct line of 
ships to Europe, especially to the British Islands. The 
immigration question and political considerations had a 
good deal to do with the establishment of the ship subsidy 
system in Canada. Recently there has been brought 
in the United States an action against the alleged ship 
combine operating between our country and Europe. 
Suppose, under the Canadian antitrust law, it was found 
that such a combine existed in Canada. Parliament 
would at once withdraw those ship subsidies. 

Again, Canada gives a bounty to the manufacturers or 
producers of binding twine, steel rods, petroleum, lead, 
and so forth. Suppose, in the manufacture or sale of any 
one of these things upon which Canada puts a bounty, a 
combine was found to exist that charged exorbitant prices. 
Parliament would withdraw that bounty. So you per- 
ceive that the scope of this law and its remedies are wide 
and practical. It has been in existence for less than a year 
and yet there is now pending under it a case of the gravest 
importance. 


A Notable Case Under the New Law 


LL of us, of course, are familiar with the great United 
Shoe Machinery Company of the United States. This 
concern has been and still is doing business in Canada 
under the name of the United Shoe Machinery Company 
of Canada. It is organized under the laws of New Jersey 
and deals in machinery of most kinds required for the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, and in supplies used in 
the making of footwear. It leases its machines under a 
contract that requires the manufacturer leasing these 
machines to purchase all supplies in which the United 
Shoe Machinery Company deals from that company and 
no other. 

Exactly seven months after this Canadian antitrust law 
was passed, ten citizens of Quebec applied to a court for an 
investigation of this shoe machinery company, alleging 
that the shoe machinery company was a combine and that 
it operated to the detriment of the public at large and of 
these applicants in particular. 

After the testimony had been heard in precisely the way 
I have described, the judge issued his order stating that he 
was ‘‘satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for believ- 
ing that a combine exists with regard to the manufacture 
and sale of machinery for manufacturing boots and shoes 
which has operated to the detriment of consumers and 
producers, and that it is in the public interest that an 
investigation should be held.”” Then the judge very fully 
stated the facts as revealed by the testimony and ordered 
an investigation under the antitrust law. 

Some parts of the judge’s order should be quoted, since 
this is the first case under the Canadian antitrust act and 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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TEP by step, 
S all their life 

led up to this 
one day. There was 
a canary in the 
window of the Kemptons’ dining room—and it sang and 
sang. All the morning, with uplifted head, the bird trilled 
and quivered, piping in an ecstasy, Panlike, as if to the 
joy of living. 

On the sill beneath its shiny brass-wire cage stood 
another of Mr. Kempton’s possessions—a geranium, in a 
red terra-cotta pot. Through the winter he had solicit- 
ously tended it, delighted whenever a new leaf miraculously 
unfolded; proud and elated—a little amazed too—when 
at the top of one waxlike stem a cluster of buds began to 
form. ‘Well! well!’ he ejaculated. A scientist chancing 
on some profound natural law could hardly have felt an 
exultation greater than Mr. Kempton’s—the joy of his 
success in this small, homely endeavor. 

Though all his tastes leaned to such things as birds and 
flowers, Mr. Kempton found little leisure for his hobby. 
Formerly he and his wife had lived in a pleasant suburb, 
but Mrs. Kempton hadn’t liked it. Besides, business took 
up most of his time. He was confidential man to a large 
banking and brokerage house in New Street, a place that 
made many exactions on his life. At eight A. M., every 
weekday in the year, he jumped up from the breakfast 
table, hastily folded his newspaper into a convenient, 
compact wad, and, after bestowing a kiss on Mrs. Kemp- 
ton’s somewhat coldly proffered cheek, dashed on his way 
to the Elevated. At his office then, from nine in the morn- 
ing until five o’clock at night, Mr. Kempton resolved 
himself into an absorbed commercial man of the usual, 
perhaps ordinary, type—a shrewd, cautious fellow, alert 
enough in his way, but more remarkable for loyalty and 
strict attention to his employers’ interests than he was 
for any traits of peculiar financial genius. 

Rail and industrial stocks were his specialty and the 
firm thought him a reliable, valuable man. 

Whether Mr. Kempton had become as successful for 
himself as he had for others depends largely on the point 
of view. In age he had just turned thirty-seven, while his 
pay in round numbers approached four thousand dollars 
a year. However, to get this much—or, as the case may 
be, this little—he had toiled for sixteen years, with his nose 
held close to the grindstone. Moreover, the salary had 
been raised to this figure only recently—to be exact, on 
his last birthday; in honor of which double event Mr. 
Kempton had treated himself to the canary. The bird 
was one of the ordinary Hartz Mountain warblers; and 
earnestly, with a rare patience, he had begun teaching it to 
fly to his outstretched finger when he whistled. In reward, 
when it came to him, Mr. Kempton let it peck at a crumb 
of sugar held delicately between his lips. 

Mrs. Kempton cared little for canaries; in fact, she 
thought both the bird and its tricks rather bourgeois. Nor 
was she overpartial to geraniums in terra-cotta pots. 
Orchids—or, say, gardenias—were much more to her 
taste. She was a large, pale woman, still under thirty, 
with gray, vivid eyes. For seven years now the Kemptons 
had been married; and, though as yet no child had come to 
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bless the marriage, 
Mr. Kempton, at 
least, was still 


hopeful. More- 
over, were he to 
get his wish, he would prove himself a fond parent—as, 
indeed, are all men who delight in such things as geraniums 
and canaries. Mrs. Kempton, however, did not share 
her husband’s hopes; they were not doing well enough, 
she thought, to incur any extra-heavy expense. Besides, 
a nurse would be required; and in the apartment 
there would be no place for a nurse or, much less, a 
nursery, unless Mrs. Kempton gave up the guest chamber 
which was now her dressing room and boudoir. 

However, it is doubtful whether she was 
thinking of that on this particular morning. A 
slight frown had gathered on her brow, a hint 
of annoyance, when Mr. Kempton leaned over 
to bestow his usual parting kiss. Afterward, 
as the door slammed to at his heels, there came 
into her face a dull, reflective expression, as if 
not only her eyes but her thoughts were fixed 
on something far away. In effect, the look 
signaled discontent. Ordinarily, however, Mrs. 
Kempton seemed to be a placid, complacent 
person, with no especial life impulse—say, 
ambition—that might breed dissatisfaction; but 
that she was now neither placid nor complacent 
would have become obvious to even the most casual observer. 

A sigh escaped her and she thrust back her chair and 
arose. There was annoyance, too, in the way she threw 
down her napkin; and then her eyes as fretfully roamed 
about the dining room. In the glance was something as if 
the place, her surroundings, offended her. Another, 
though, might have found in the room much that was 
pleasing, especially now, when it was flooded by the mellow 
sunlight that poured through the opened windows. Its 
furnishings were good and, what is more, they were com- 
fortable; but, though the chairs, the table and the side- 
board, as well asthe cabinet in the corner, were of mahogany 
and all substantial and in good taste, Mrs. Kempton’s 
preference was for oak, carved delicately, and with cushions 
of embossed leather in place of the sober blue corded 
velveteen that covered hers. Some friends of the Kemp- 
tons had just bought themselves a set of oak, such as this. 
Then, too, these same friends had tapestry hangings in 
their dining room, chests of heavy plate and tableware, 
chased glass in quantities, and all the other essentials of 
what she considered smart, distinctive elegance; but it 
takes money to have such things—not only the money to 
buy them, but the means to keep them up, to display them 
properly amid all the proper surroundings. Money?— 
humph! Mrs. Kempton shrugged, a movement that was 
thoroughly expressive of her thoughts. 

For, after all, money—wealth—is only relative. In her 
own estimate, the Kemptons had no money—that is to 
say, they had four thousand dollars a year, which—as she 
saw it—was not more than enough to make stuffing for 
Job’s turkey. Or, to put it in another way, in contrast 
with what some of her friends in the city possessed, it 
was no more than a pitiful drop in the bucket. 

A great. deal might be said of the 
nature, the quality, of the lady’s visit- 

S44 ing list. There were names upon it of 

i what you and I might vulgarly call 

| carriage folk. As a rule, they repre- 
sented the aristocracy of success— 
women who were the wives of well-to-do 
business men, though there were a few 
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have inherited their cash. Now and 
then, with the hoot of a motor horn, 
or with a jingling of curb chains and 
the patter of padded hoofs, they drove 
up to the Kemptong’ side-street apart- 
ment house. Briefly described, the 
building was one of those West Side 
home ideals, which have Italian marble 
and a liveried attendant in the front, 
and, in the back, inky bedrooms that 
look out on your neighbor’s wife 
dressing herself by gaslight. If Mrs. 
Kempton was at home—that is, re- 
ceiving —the carriage folk went up to 
her twelve by fourteen glass-doored 
drawing room, where they talked to 
her of things you and I have only 
read about. Naturally, they patron- 
ized a little; sometimes they even 
covertly condoled. It was so because 
she had no carriage—no motor—no 
chauffeur. Nor had she even a butler 
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among them, perhaps, that may only - 
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or a chef—to say nothing 
of a second man—all the 
things these friends negli- 
gently—but so certainly— 
slipped into their talk. 
Indeed, one and all of 
these essentials had been 
denied Mrs. Kempton, as 
she had been denied also, 
for the same reason, the 
comfort, the distinction, 
even of a lady’s maid to 
bring up her morning tray. 


**Ow,Glory be! *Twill be Both His Shrub and the Little Kineery!’? 


This was the least of it. What galled her so habitually — 
and on this morning in particular—was not altogether the 
unsatisfied craving for money, its gewgaws and its lolly- 
pops. There was something else. It was the something 
implied in the airs, in the manners, in the affectations of 
these women, who seemed to waste no effort to show her 
how much she should envy their superiority. Envy?—Oh, 
yes! that was it. They meant her to envy—to crave, to 
covet enviously. Otherwise they could have felt little 
satisfaction in their many goods and chattels. They were 
the wives, you know, of able, successful men; while she— 
humph! Who was she? 

Mrs. Kempton knew the answer. 
she should. 

She was the wife of one Thomas Kempton, clerk—a 


It was inevitable that 


drudge, a Wall Street hack—a four-thousand-dollar 
failure. In effect, as it long had galled her to admit, she 


was tied for life to an inefficient man. 

““Ah, dear!’”’ None could deny her the privilege to sigh. 

There was a letter on the table. It was torn across, still 
lying where she had tossed it down, its two halves cast like 
scented petals amid the disorder of the breakfast things— 
a litter of orange peel, crusts of toast and chipped eggshells 
on a plate smeared with marmalade; and beside it a cup 
in which the dregs of coffee had begun to turn a streaky, 
chalky white. One of her friends, a Mrs. Pinney, of the 
carriage aristocracy, planned a fortnight’s airing at 
Lakewood, and so had written—or may it have been at 
Atlantic City? It was, at any rate, some one or other of 
the places flocked to by women with means—with money, 
that is, and the limp inactivity that so often goes with their 
money. ‘Pity you can’t join me!” said the letter blandly, 
indolently—a bare statement of fact; as if, indeed, the 
possibility that Mrs. Kempton might share in a caste 
privilege such as this were quite beyond the bounds of 
reason. Lakewood?—Atlantice City, eh? At the moment 
the moon seemed quite as accessible. 

““‘Dear—dear!’’ she murmured pensively. 

Instantly there was an answer. It was an echo, further- 
more, that pitched itself in a key as pensive, as pervasively 
sweet and sad, as her own reflective sigh. 

“Dree!’’ said the canary liquidly. “‘Dree! Dree!’ 

“Oh, be still!’’ returned Mrs. Kempton dully. 

“Tweet! Tweet-tweet!’ the bird retorted. 

After it had rasped its bill briefly on the flake of cuttle- 
fish bone stuck between the wire bars, the canary hopped 
back to the middle of its perch. ‘‘Twee! Twee-eee!’’ it 
chirped anew. Pausing then, it threw up its head, cocked 
itself sideways and, swelling out its throat and fluffy ball 
of a breast, again let forth into the sunshine an impulsive, 
throbbing voluntary, flutelike and melodious. 

Mrs. Kempton stamped her foot. “Be still, I say!’ 

But the blithe soloist swelled itself even to a more eager 
effort, its alleluia pouring skyward in a renewed, impetuous 
obligato of fairy scales and grace-notes: ‘‘Venite! Venite! 
Venite adoremus!”’ 

“Stop it!” 

It was not the first time the bustling chorister had 
broken in on the repose of Mrs. Kempton’s thoughts. 
Now she again stamped her foot. In turn, she snatched 
up the napkin and, violently waving it at the canary, sped 
toward its cage. 

- The drama, since it was to become a tragedy, ran swiftly 
to its tragic end. ‘“‘Here—ssh!” she cried. There was a 
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clatter, a sudden beating of frightened wings—and then 
there followed a crash. Somehow, the napkin so wildly 
jerked about had caught in a projection of the cage, which 
was instantly snatched from its hook. It fell then, and 
in the tumble not only knocked loose its bottom tray but 
struck from the windowsill Mr. Kempton’s potted gera- 
nium. Afterward the cage and the pot sluiced floorward 
together, spreading out on the carpet in a general débris of 
dirt, smashed earthenware, bent brass wire, amid which 
were distributed the leaves and stalks of the dismembered, 
blasted geranium. 

Out of this chaos emerged the canary; and, with one 
startled squeak, it departed via the window. In briet, it 
was seen no more. 

Whether Mrs. Kempton, however, was shocked, pained 
or even disgusted by the catastrophe, each must judge for 
himself. On the heels of the crash the somewhat mussy 
cap and head of an otherwise untidy female obtruded itself 
from behind the pantry’s swinging door. 

“Ow, glory be!’’ exclaimed the handmaid—for she it 
was. ‘‘’Twill be both his shrub and the little kineery!’’ 

Incensed by the frank sympathy of this avowal, which 
was both unasked for and familiar, Mrs. Kempton drew up 
stiffly, her head thrown back. 

“Clean up this dirt,” she ordered icily. ‘‘Do it at once! 
And here!” she abruptly added, ‘‘throw out that cage, 
too, with all the rest of the rubbish.” 

“Ow, but missis!’’ the girl protested, and regretfully 
clueked her tongue. ‘Ow, but—tcek! teck!—the master 
will be that fond of thim!’’ 

Mrs. Kempton had withdrawn, however. Passing down 
the hallway, she sought the privacy of her bedroom, where 
she slammed to the door with a bang. There, for an hour 
or more, she sat mured in the semidarkness, brooding 
morosely over what some women ¢all their lot. Afterward 
she arose, dressed herself in a smart street dress and hat, 
and, after making sure that the wreck in the dining room 
had been cleared away, departed to a midday engagement. 
As it was one that involved both luncheon and the matinée, 
she absented herself until six o’clock or thereabout. Obvi- 
ously her mood, meanwhile, had somewhat changed, for 
in place of the morning’s trist reflection her face indicated 
strong, decisive resolution. 

A few minutes later, Mr. Kempton’s doorkey sounded 
in the latch; and, lacing her long fingers together in front 
of her, she stalked into the 
parlor to wait for him. 

Of late there had been 
something rather curious in 
her husband’s manner. He 
neither laughed so much as 
usual nor seemed so prone to 
relax himself with his usual 
light amusements. Instead, 

-even the unobservant Mrs. 
Kempton had noted that he 
was repressed and thoughtful, 
and that often at long intervals 
he sat with an extinguished 
cigar clenched between his ad 
teeth, his head bent, his eyes } 
fixed dully on the floor. Of 
course his wife might have 
found a suggestive cause for 
his mood in her own almost 
sulky moodiness; but the fact Lee 
remained that not even this, 
though sufficient, could quite ~ 
supply the reason. Ordina- 
rily, at the first hint of her 
heart’s heavy burden he had 
been quick to heed, to hie 
himself away, long experience 
having taught him that no 
art of his could soothe her 
melancholy—that black dog 
must have its day like every 
other dog. Now, however, 
when his wife’s pet came out 
for its airing, Mr. Kempton 
neither hied himself away nor 
otherwise paid heed to her 
doings. Instead, he himself 
had put on an air of preoccu- 
pation that hour after hour ably matched in its profundity 
some of her own best fits of the doldrums. Queer, too— 
because whenever she had remained placid, even if not 
cordial, he had always made every effort to respond. 

“Oh, Hilda!” 

Of course it’s not hard to sulk, but it’s most trying 
when nobody notices. ‘‘Tuh!” said Mrs. Kempton. 

“T say, Hilda!” 

She gave no reply. After a pause, he tramped down the 
hallway toward the dining room, where he called again. 
Presently a loud exclamation reached her, a signal at 
which she slightly started; and then he came hurrying 
back along the passage. 

“Hilda!” cried Mr. Kempton excitedly. 


Mrs. 


The truth was that Mrs. Kempton’s housemaid had 
omitted to obey Mrs. Kempton’s orders. Instead of 
throwing out the empty, battered birdcage, the girl had 
hung it again on its hook. 

“T say, now!” 

Thrusting aside the hangings he stood before her, a 
slight figure, a man of middling height, with a round, 
almost chubby face, lighted by shrewd and earnest brown 
eyes. One saw that his shoulders had begun to stoop a 
little and that the hair over his temples had already 
turned a frosty gray. 

““Where’s the bird—my canary?” he asked, alarm in 
both his tone and manner. 

Mrs. Kempton drew herself up, a movement that trussed 
her elbows and intwined hands a little closer to her person. 
Very briefly then, not to say bluntly, she gave him the 
details of the day’s disaster. 

“The canary? Oh, gone! It got away. As the cage 
fell and smashed your geranium, too, I had all the rubbish 
thrown out.” 

At the announcement Mr. Kempton’s mouth dropped 
open, while at the same time his face twitched a little as if 
with a twinge of pain. 

““Gone!—humph!”’ he murmured, and gave a little sigh. 
After a bit he spoke again, almost in the manner of a 
requiem, one might say. ‘“‘Poor little Dickey!” said 
Mr. Kempton simply. ‘“‘I’d been getting so fond of 
him too.” 

There was a homeliness about Mr. Kempton’s ways—a 
crudity that his words now seemed to emphasize. His 
wite had often noticed it; and at the speech her lips parted 
far enough to disclose three or four of her white and even 
upper teeth. There was in the smile, however, no mirth. 

“Yes, I have no doubt of it,’’ she responded, with a 
graceful and cultivated inflection in her tones. 

Mr. Kempton didn’t seem to hear. He had stuck both 
hands into his trousers pockets and was staring at the 
floor. 

“And the plant’s gone, too, you say?—humph!” he 
droned again. “Well, I suppose it can’t be helped. Kind 
of a pity, though,” added Mr. Kempton dully. ‘It would 
have looked nice on the table. Besides, I'd been so 
successful. There were eight buds in all on the stalk.” 

As her husband finished, Mrs. Kempton propelled a deep 
breath between her teeth. 


Kempton Thought Both the Bird and its Tricks Rather Bourgeois 


““Successtul? —humph! Oh, indeed! Well,’ said she, 
in rising tones, “I’m glad to know it’s in something!” 
Her tone, to say nothing of the words, left no possible 
chance for him to misunderstand; but, as if to make sure 
he caught her meaning, she added still more: ‘‘ Perhaps 
we'd better start a bird store, then. You might get on 
with that!’’ 

‘“‘Hilda!’’ gasped her husband. 

“Or we might sell plants—cheap ones of course; gera- 
niums in pots,” she observed. 

Mr. Kempton turned quite white. Breathing deeply, he 
fixed his eyes on her in hurt remonstrance; besides, he 
was trembling. ‘Hilda!’ he protested. ‘‘Are you going 
to begin all that again?” 
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No doubt he wished to evade, to temporize, as he had 
done always when she had sought to rout him out of his 
rut; but now there was strength, the virtue of iron, in her 
resolution. 

“Oh, I mean to be just,” she answered; ‘“‘and you can’t 
help yourself, possibly, if you’re nothing but a clerk: All 
the same,” she drawled weariedly, ‘I’m about sick of 
always being pitied, patronized—sick of being treated by 
my friends as if I were nothing but a poor relation. Oh!” 
she cried, in sudden animation. ‘‘Look here! Can’t you 
do something?—anything?—or are you always going to 
be a drudge, a hired man dubbing along on wages?’ 

Mr. Kempton wet his lips, then spoke. What he said 
was abrupt—quite sudden. 

‘““No,” said Mr. Kempton. ‘No!’ 

The word popped out of him with a snap, an explosive 
sharpness that fairly made her start. 

“Wh!—why, what?” she exclaimed. A new light had 
come into her husband’s eyes, and there was on his face an 
air of decision even more resolute than hers had been. It 
was almost surprising, but one would have said he had 
suddenly turned grim. 

“Just what I say, Hilda. 
were.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Kempton, her voice 
breaking curiously. For the moment she had the almost 
nauseating thought that he might have lost his place. 
Four thousand a year isn’t much, maybe, but it assumes 
proportions almost dignified if one be reduced suddenly 
to exactly nothing at all. An ironic grin lurked on Mr. 
Kempton’s lips when he answered. 

““You’ve never been satisfied with this, have you?” he 
remarked, jerking his head sidewise to indicate their 
surroundings. ‘‘Oh, yes; I know. You’ve wanted some- 
thing bigger, better—and fine clothes, gems, a carriage—a 
whole lot of things. All right! Do you want to go out 
and buy them?” he asked quietly. ‘I’ve got the money 
now.” 

“You have!”’ After an involuntary gasp, Mrs. Kemp- 
ton leaned forward to peer at him. The look made him 
grin a little, at which she haughtily drew back. Was it a 
jest —one of his wretched bits of playfulness? When she 


I got just as sick of it as you 


suggested so Mr. Kempton shook his head. She was, in 
fact, quite nonplused. 
something? 


“You mean—then you have made 
You don’t mean you’ve got the money— 
money erfough?”’ In reply, 
he bobbed his head. It was 
obvious, though, that she 
was still skeptical. ‘“‘How 
much have you got?” she 
demanded hurriedly. 

“Thousands,” answered 
Mr. Kempton. 

““Thousands!—and where 
did you get it?” 

The reply, though it clearly 
evaded her question, very 
nearly swept Mrs. Kempton 
off her feet. 

“T’ve got a hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars. Real 
money—not just paper 
profits either,” said Mr. 
Kempton, and he grunted as 
if in disgust. 

It was true. To prove it, 
he fished into his pocket and 
brought out a duplicate de- 
posit slip. The amount, in 
fact, was even a little more 
than he had named, for 
there were the figures: 
$163,140.10.” 

“Hilda,” said Mr. Kemp- 
ton, while his wife still sat 
with her eyes glued to the 
paper—“‘ Hilda, I want to ask 
you something. We’ve not 
been very happy, you and I. 
Isn’t there some way, dear, 
we can start inafresh?”’ As 
he spoke, Mr. Kempton’s 
round, boyish face wrinkled 
anxiously and he leaned 
toward her, his hands outstretched in appeal. ‘“‘Oh, you 
don’t know how I eare for you!” he faltered; ‘‘and the 
last three or four years ’ve been just nothing else but purga- 
tory. Won’t you see, my girl, how I’ve slaved and toiled, 
how I’ve plugged away trying to get you what you want? 
You know I’ve tried, Hilda—struggled to make you happy — 
but, then, we can’t be happy here. No; let’s go away, 
dear—start in new again!’ he urged, awkwardly impulsive, 
almost passionate in hiseagerness. ‘I’ve got enough now. 
Why, we could have a nice little place—a house with 
grounds and flowers—a gardén, eh? Yes; wouldn’t it be 
fine?—and lots of sunshine—air and sunshine both. My 
soul, now!”’ he cried impetuously, ‘‘sunshine!—and all 
we get here is only brick walls and gas, electricity. How 
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I hate it! And we could have trees around—a lawn, too, 
with a fountain in the middle; and—and Why, 
there’d be a whole lot of things—sure! I guess you know 
that, Hilda—a heap of things!” said Mr. Kempton, with 
eyes bright, birdlike, moistly shining from his eagerness. 
“Come! Won’t you, now?” he begged. 

Before she answered, Mrs. Kempton carefully folded 
the deposit slip and thrust it inside her waist. Her long 
fingers had laced themselves together again and she seemed 
to reflect as she leaned back and rather curiously studied 
him. 

“Give up all this, you mean?—everything?—and go 
away, you say?” 

“Yes! yes!” cried Mr. Kempton excitedly, his hands 
again outstretched. ‘‘That’s it!—yes, exactly!’’ And, at 
this, a shadowy smile raised itself in his wife’s eyes and 
hovered there momentarily. 

“‘ Are you tipsy?’’ asked Mrs. Kempton, and she gave a 
rippling laugh. 

It’s safe to say that her husband was quite astonished. 

“Eh, what?—tipsy?” he echoed clumsily. 

“Give up my life?—my friends? Bury myself? Why, 
what can you be thinking about?” inquired Mrs. Kemp- 
ton—not unkindly, though. ‘I’m afraid you don’t realize 
just what you ask of me.” 

However, her answer made clear to him how inconsid- 
erate he had been. At any rate, after wincing consciously, 
he gave a little sigh. 


“Oh, well! I see, now,”? he mumbled, and awkwardly 
turned. away. ‘All the time I was afraid it wouldn’t be of 
any use.” 


There was a somber and portentous note in the way this 
was spoken that made Mrs. Kempton start again. The 
light smile which so recently had dawned upon her lips 
fled swiftly and she shot a look at her husband. 

“Tell me—where did you get this money?’ she 
demanded curiously, a little hurriedly, her brows knitting 
together in an absorbed frown. 

For a moment Mr. Kempton didn’t answer. His eyes 
had grown dull again, and there was a shadow in them of 
deep, painful helplessness and regret. 

“Then you won’t go away with me?” he asked again 
unreasonably—all the more humbly. 

“Certainly not!—and are you going to answer?” she 
returned. 

Mr. Kempton’s* dull eyes, which had been cruising 
vacuously about the room, tacked suddenly and fixed 
themselves on hers. 

“D’you really wish to know?—you’re sure, now?”’ 

Mrs. Kempton was quite sure. 

“‘Well,” said her husband deliberately, ‘I made it in the 
market. I took a flyer in Reading common.” 

The answer might have sufficed one less versed, less 
interested in Wall Street’s methods of moneymaking. 

“Answer me! Where did you get it first?—enough 
money—the means to speculate? You’d need something 
to start on.” 

“*Oh, yes,” hereplied listlessly. “‘ You wereso unhappy— 
I just got it somewhere. I got sixteen thousand dollars.” 

“You got it?—sixteen thousand! Pray 
where?” 

“Why,” answered Mr. Kempton simply— 
“‘T stole it from the firm.” 

There was a clock upon the mantel, an 
affair of gilt with a chime the tone of which, 
when it sounded, was of an almost secret fine- 
ness. Now it struck the hour—seven!—and, 
distracted by the sound, the two started, wait- 
ing consciously with averted eyes while the 
bell pealed forth its small announcement. 
Then, utterly oppressed, Mr. Kempton drew 
a deep, shrill breath and stirred himself. 

“The stealing ain’t done me any good,” he 
observed inelegantly. ‘I’ve just made a thief 
of myself for nothing, because now I’ve got to 
go away alone.” 

Away? Did it mean to flee? With asharp 
gasp, Mrs. Kempton hurriedly found her 
tongue. 

“Then you’ve been caught!—found out!” 
she cried, horror-stricken. 

Her husband looked up at her with a dog- 
like appeal softly shining in his eyes. 

“‘T wish you could be just a little sorry for 
me,” he faltered helplessly. ‘“‘Couldn’t you?— 
just a little bit?’ 

“Answer me!”’ she commanded, stamping 
her foot at him. ‘‘Do they know?” 

“Know ?—know what?’ echoed Mr. Kemp- 
ton stupidly. He seemed not to have realized 
her question. She had to repeat it before he 
could grasp her meaning. Then he shook his 
head. ‘‘They?—oh, the firm, you mean. No; 
of course not. I’d be in jail if they did.” 

Even this failed to still the alarm that 
still drummed wildly in her breast. ‘‘They 
will know, though. You’re going to be found 
out, just the same!”’ 
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Mr. Kempton, even yet, was stupid and confused. 
“Eh, what?—find me out, you say?” 

“You'll be made to own up—yes! 
and then go scot-free.” 

At this, a rather queer expression swept up into Mr. 
Kempton’s face and he slowly wet his lips. One would 
have said the look that sprang up into his eyes loudly cried 
relief—with that, eagerness. 

“Say,” he said vulgarly, with a ponderous slowness; 
“let me get it clear now. Would you be willing to have me 
own up—free my conscience? I’d be tempted ——” 

A sharp exclamation interrupted him. ‘‘What!—own 
up you’re a thief?” 

‘‘Well—it’s so, ain’t it?’’ inquired Mr. Kempton clumsily. 

There could be no doubt of it, of course; but in his self- 
consideration he had possibly forgotten that others might 
have a say. 

““Yes! but do you wish to bring down your disgrace on 
me?” his wife demanded. 

It apparently was the first time he had stopped to 
reflect. At all events, his eagerness fell from him like a 
cloak; and after a sharp glance at his wife he turned away 
more haggard and shrunken than before. 

“Oh, I see,” muttered Mr. Kempton painfully; “‘you’re 
not thinking I’ll get away with it. You’re afraid I might 
get caught. Well, don’t worry.” 

Mrs. Kempton had every reason to worry. Few escape 
it if their ethics are based on the main idea that honesty is 
the best policy—that those who steal are sure to be found 
out. She recalled the many proofs—Wal! Street clerks, 
cashiers, confidential men, whose greed, or perhaps neces- 
sities, had grown too strong for them to withstand. In at 
least three of these instances her husband had known the 
fellows—a fact of which she now reminded him. Even so, 
Kempton only laughed—a harsh, grating cackle, devoid of 
any merriment. 

“‘Sure!’”’ he retorted; “‘but it was only because they 
were caught that they ever got found out. You never hear 
of the ones that get away with it!” 

‘‘Get away with it?” she echoed breathlessly. 

Disgustedly Mr. Kempton shrugged himself. 

“‘That’s right—yes! There’s your friend—that Pinney 
woman,” herumbled. ‘‘Her husband’s one of them—Yeh! 
that woman who lent you her motor the other day. I 
wondered if you knew her man was just a thief—nothing 
but a common dip.” 

Mr. Pinney, one of the carriage folk!—a thief? 

In affirmation Mr. Kempton savagely bobbed his head. 

“*T got him with the goods myself. He used te work for 
us, you know; only I never peaehed because she was a 
friend of yours.” 

“He, a thief!—Mr. Pinney?’’ She refused to believe it. 

The little man, however, though he indeed had seemed 
always so crude, so simple, had never uttered any state- 
ment he could not support with the facts. 

“Right you are!’’ he answered. ‘‘And yes!—time and 
again you’ve chucked him up at me, asking why I couldn’t 
make good like him. Or that swindler, Lomax, too—you 
know the fellow, the one whose wife you're always trotting 
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after.” Here he shrugged himself. “‘Gad! and more than 
once I’ve sat and heard you take the toffy that fat, blonde _ 
doll has handed out to you—yes, his wife!—she in her 
velvet and sables and string of matched pearls. Found 
out, eh? Oh, you don’t know the men that’ve taken a 
chance at Sing Sing just so their women could roll on 
rubber tires up Riverside Drive and the Avenue! Well, 
you’re one of the lot yourself now—or, at any rate,” he 
added weariedly, “‘if there ain’t enough to buy a private 
turnout you can at least call a taxi when you want it.” 

While the outburst lasted, Mr. Kempton could not have 
asked a more rapt, attentive listener. Afterward his wife 
drew in another deep breath and slowly let it out again. 

“Tf they ——” she began; but there abruptly changed 
her speech. “‘No; wait! Tell me, when did you—why— 
er—why, take thismoney?” Her tone, though intent, was 
almost gentle—so placid, in fact, that he turned to look at 
her curiously. ‘‘Was it long ago—the time you took it?” 

ie Steal it, do you mean?” He seemed determined to call 
a spade a spade. ‘Oh, not so long—last fall—October— 
the time you came back from that visit to Pinney’s wife.” 

“Humph! Seven months—and they still don’t know,” 
murmured Mrs. Kempton reflectively. 

“‘ After the Pinneys’ motors and her fine clothes and the 
dinners they gave, you said all our sort of life was just ditch- 
digging. My soul, it was honest, anyway!” Mr. Kempton 
muttered. 

Mrs. Kempton, however, still persisted in her questioning: 

“Wait, I say! The firm—they—your people—you’re 
sure they don’t suspect?” 

The query at last struck fire, for he turned on her, his 
small figure almost noble, dignified, in its momentary 
vigor of passion. 

“Hey? What’s that got to do with it?” he cried, his 
voice sharply breaking. ‘‘Don’t you suppose it’s enough 
to suspect myself?—to realize I’m nothing but a thief? 
Ugh!” he groaned, his heat escaping him as swiftly as it 
had come. ‘‘ You don’t know the nights I’ve walked the 
floor out here—the times I’ve left you sleeping, just so I 
could be alone and think! Yes, to think!—and to think 
what? Yeh—that I was a swindler!—a thief!—a common 
blackguard that ought to be working up the river on the 
stonepile!”” A dry sob racked him here and he slumped 
down into a chair, his form shaken from head to foot. 
*“To think of it !—and I was honest once—just honest, plain 
and clean!—honest!—yes; and now—now!”’ he rumbled; 
and, with the cry still on his lips, Mr. Kempton jerked 
forward and buried his face in his hands. 

There was a long pause which eventually was broken 
by his wife. 

“Well?” inquired Mrs. Kempton. 

He looked up at her presently and then struggled to his 
feet. Meanwhile she had seated herself in an armchair and 
was rearranging a lock of back hair that had escaped from 
its fastenings. 

“What was it you asked?”’ he responded bewilderedly. 

Mrs. Kempton’s brows raised themselves as she spoke. 

“Why!” she protested, affecting a small astonishment. 
“You haven’t seen fit to tell me yet whether any one sus- 

pects you. Of course, if you don’t mean to 
consider me ——” 

No, he was not suspected. Furthermore, 
there seemed to be little chance of it. The 
money, the original sixteen thousand dollars, 
had been safely returned, and none could even 
guess it had ever been taken. 

That this was so—unless he confessed, the 
theft would remain undetected—seemed to 
afford Mr. Kempton neither comfort nor 
consolation. 

“Oh, if you only knew!—if you knew!— 
knew!” he cried beneath his breath. That 
was just the trouble with the man—it wasn’t 
in him to make good as others had—to do as 
others had done. ‘‘ No, I couldn’t do it on the 
level down there—and I never would!” By 
this he meant Wall Street. ‘“‘And I can’t steal 
even,” said Mr. Kempton in helpless self- 
abasement—‘‘even steal—and be successful 
even in that!” 

After a brief moment, however, he managed 
to calm himself. 

“Well, all I ask now is a chance to forget—to 
get away from it. If I could sleep once— 
yes, say, just a couple of nights or so—why, 
maybe I could stand it then. That’s all I 
ask—just the chance to forget, to get it off my 
my mind awhile. Oh, if I only could!’ droned 
Mr. Kempton helplessly. 

At this Mrs. Kempton stirred, perhaps 
fretfully, as a new frown gathered on her brow. 
Her friends had often pleased her by remark- 
ing how able a woman she seemed! More 
than once, too, they had said that if her hus- 
band ever amounted to anything it would be 

4 because of her. Accordingly, there was every 
- reason now why she should take the upper 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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FEW days after this, Quixtus announced to 
A Huckaby his intention of going to Paris 
to attend a small Congress of the Anthro- 
pological Societies of the Northwest of France, to 
which he, as president of the Anthropological 
Society of London, had been invited. He had 
gradually, in spite of his preoccupation, resumed 
his interest in his favorite pursuit; and, though 
he knew his learned friends to be villains at heart, 
he enjoyed their learned and even their lighter 
conversation. Human society had begun to 
attract him again. It afforded him saturnine 
amusement to speculate on the corruption that 
lay hidden beneath the fair exterior of men and 
women. He also had a half-crazy pleasure in 
wearing the mask himself. 

When he smiled in his grave and benevolent 
manner on the woman by his side at the dinner 
table, how could she suspect the malignant feroc- 
ity of his nature? He was playing a part. He 
was fooling her to the top of her bent. She went 
away with the impression that she had been talk- 
ing to a mild, scholarly gentleman of philanthropic 
tendencies. She possibly asked the monster to 
tea. He hugged himself with delight. 

When it was a question, however, of identifying 
remains of aurochs and mammoths and reindeer, 
or establishing the date of a flint hatchet, he took 
the matter seriously and gave it his profound 
attention. A paleolithic carving of a cave lion 
on mammoth ivory recently discovered in the 
Seine-et-Oise was to be exhibited at the congress 
and form the subject of a paper. As soon as he 
heard this he accepted the invitation with enthu- 
siasm. The carving was supposed to be the most 
perfect of its kind yet discovered, and Quixtus 
burned to behold it. 

Huckaby, whose financial affairs were in the 
saddest condition and who had ealled with the 
vague hope of a trifle on account of services to be 
rendered, pricked up his ears at the announce- 
ment. Even though the main heart-breaking 
quest was deferred to August, why should they 
not seek a minor adventure during Quixtus’ visit 
to Paris? It would be a kind of trial trip. At 
the suggestion Quixtus shook his head. The 
congress would occupy all his time and attention. 

“Quite so,’”’ said Huckaby. ‘‘ While you’re busy with 
prehistoric man, I’ll be hunting down modern woman. By 
the time I’ve found her you'll have finished. Having done 
with the bones, you can devote a few extra days to the flesh.”’ 

Quixtus winced. ‘“‘That’s rather an unfortunate way of 
putting it.” 

“To the spirit, then—the evil spirit,’ said Huckaby, una- 
bashed —‘‘that is, if we discover a subject. We’re bound 
to try various experiments before we finally succeed.” 

“T’m afraid it will be more trouble than the thing is 
worth,” said Quixtus musingly. 

Here was something happening that Huckaby dreaded. 
Quixtus was beginning to lose interest in the adventure. 
In another month he might regard it with repugnance. 
He must start it now with Mrs. Fontaine, in Paris, or the 
whole conspiracy must collapse. The thought urged 
Huckaby to fresh efforts of persuasion. 

“Revenge is sweet and worth the trouble,” hesaid at last. 

“Yes,” replied Quixtus in a low voice. ‘Revenge 
would be sweet.” 

Huckaby glanced at him swiftly. Beyond the iniquity 
of Marrable, he was ignorant of the precise nature of the 
injuries that Quixtus had sustained at the hands of fortune. 
Was it possible that a woman had played him false? But 
what had this fossil of a man to do with women? 

“T, too,”’ said he, with malicious intent, ‘‘would like to 
pay off old scores against a faithless sex. You have found 
them faithless, haven’t you?” 

Quixtus’ brow darkened. “As false as hell!’ said he. 

““T knew a woman had treated you shamefully,” said 
Huckaby after a pause, during which Quixtus had fallen 
into a dull reverie. 

“Tnfamously!’’ replied Quixtus below his breath. He 
looked away into the distance, madness gathering in his eyes. 
For the moment he seemed to forget the other’s presence. 
Huckaby took his opportunity. He said in a whisper: 

“She betrayed you?” 

Quixtus nodded. Huckaby watched him narrowly, an 
absurd suspicion beginning to form itself in his mind. By 
his chance phrase about revenge he had put his friend’s 
unsound mind on the track of a haunting tragedy. Who 
was the woman? His wife? But she had died beloved of 
him; and for years, until this madness overtook him, he 
had spoken of her with the reverence due to a departed 
saint. It was a puzzle; the solution peculiarly interesting. 
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How should he obtain it? Quixtus was not the man to 
blab his intimate secrets into the ear of his hired bravo— 
for as such he knew Quixtus regarded him. It behooved 
him not to change the minor key of this conversation. 

““A man’s foes,’ he quoted in a murmur, “‘are ever of 
his own household.” 

Quixtus nodded again three or four times, with parted 
lips. 

“His own household. Those dearest to him. The 
woman he loved and his best friend.” 

In spite of his suspicion, Huckaby was astounded at the 
inadvertent confession. In his last days of grace he had 
known Mrs. Quixtus and the best friend. Swiftly his mind 
went back. He remembered vaguely their familiar inter- 
course. What was the man’s name? He groped and 
found it. 

“Hammersley?” he said aloud. 

At the word, Quixtus started to his feet and swept his 
hand over his face. 

“What are you talking about? 
agairist Hammersley?” 

A lurid ray shot athwart his darkened mind. He realized 
the betrayal to Huckaby of his most jealously guarded 
secret. He shrank back, growing hot and cold through 
shame. 

“Hammersley played me false over some money 
affairs,’’ he said cunningly. ‘‘It’s a black business, which 
[ will tell you about one of these days.” 

“And the woman?” asked Huckaby. 

“The woman! She—she married. I am glad to say 
she’s giving her husband a devil of a time.” 

He laughed nervously. Huckaby, with surprising tact, 
followed on the wrong scent like a puppy. 

“You can avenge the poor fellow and yourself at the 
same time,’ said he. ‘‘Womenareall alike. It’s right that 
one of them should be made to suffer. You have it in your 
power to make one of them suffer the tortures of hell.” 

“Yes, yes; I’ll do it,’”’ cried Quixtus. 

“No time like the present.” 

“You’re right,” said Quixtus. 
togeiees at 
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Parisian confréeres took him to their homes and 
exhibited their collections of flint instruments, 
their wives and their: daughters. He attended 
intimate dinners—the words sans cérémonie being 
underlined in the invitation—where all the men, 
who had worn evening dress in the morning at a 
formal function of the congress, assembled in the 
salon gravely attired in tightly buttoned frock 
coats and wearing dogskin gloves which they took 
off only when they sat down to table. 

His good provincial colleagues, who thought 
they might just as well as not hear the chimes 
at midnight while they were in Paris, insisted on 
his accompanying them in their mild dissipation. 
This generally consisted in drinking beer at a 
brasserie filled with parti-colored ladies and in talk- 
ing paleolithic gossip amid the bewildering uproar 
» of a Tzigane band. Now and again Huckaby, 
~ who assured him that he was prosecuting his 

researches in the fauna of the Hotel Continental 
where, on Huckaby’s advice, they were staying, 
would accompany him on such adventures. 

Curiously enough, Quixtus had begun to like 
the man again. Admitted on a social equality 
and dressed in reputable garments, Huckaby 
began to lose the assertiveness of manner mingled 
with furtive flattery which of late had character- 
ized him. He began to assume an air of self- 
respect —even of good breeding. Quixtus noticed 
with interest the change wrought in him by 
clothes and environment, and contrasted him 
favorably with Billiter, whom new and gorgeous 
raiment had rendered peculiarly offensive. There 
were times when he could forget the sorry mission 
that Huckaby had undertaken and find pleasure 
in his conversation. 

Scrupulous sobriety aided the temporary meta- 
morphosis. As he spoke French passably and had 
retained a considerable amount of scholarship, 
Quixtus—to his astonishment—found that he 
could introduce him with a certain pride to his 
brother anthropologists as one who would cast no 
discredit on his. country. Huckaby was quick to 
perceive his patron’s change of attitude and took 
pains to maintain it. The novelty, too, of min- 
gling again with clean-living, intellectual and 
kindly men afforded him a keen pleasure that 

was worth a week’s abstinence from whisky. Whether 
it was worth a whole life of respectability and endeavor was 
another matter. The present sufficed him. 

He played the scholarly gentleman so well that Quixtus 
was not surprised, one afternoon when passing through 
the great lounge of the Continental, to see a lady rise from 
a tea-table and greet his companion in the friendliest 
manner. 

“Eustace Huckaby, can that possibly be you?—or is 
it your ghost?” 

Huckaby bowed over the proffered hand. 
unexpected delight!’’ 

“‘Tt’s years and years since we met. How many?” 

“T dare not count them for both our sakes,’ 
Huckaby. 

“Why have you dropped out of my horizon for all this 
time?” asked the lady. 

“Mea maxima culpa.’ He smiled, bowed in the best- 
bred way in the world and half turned, so as to bring 
Quixtus into the group. ‘‘May I introduce my friend 
Doctor Quixtus? Mrs. Fontaine.” 

The lady smiled sweetly. ‘‘You are Doctor Quixtus, 
the anthropologist?” 

“‘T am interested in the subject,”’ said Quixtus. 

“More than that. I have read your book: The House- 
hold Arts of the Neolithic Age.” 

‘An indiscretion of youth,” said Quixtus. 

“Oh, please don’t tell me it’s all wrong!” cried Mrs. 
Fontaine in alarm. ‘I’m always quoting it. It forms 
part of my little stock-in-trade of learning.” 

“Oh, no! It’s not exactly incorrect,” said Quixtus with 
a smile, pleased that so pretty a lady should count among 
his disciples; ‘‘but it’s superficial. So much has been 
discovered since I wrote it.” 

“But it’s a standard work, all the same. I happened to 
see an account of the Anthropological Congress in the 
paper this morning, in which you are referred to as the 
éminent anthropologiste anglais and the author of my book. 
I was so pleased. I should have been more so had I known 
I was to meet you this afternoon. Have you turned 
anthropologist, too, Mr. Huckaby?”’ 

Huckaby explained that he was taking advantage of the 
congress to make holiday in the company of his dis- 
tinguished friend. That was the first afternoon the con- 
gress had allowed him leisure, and they had devoted it to 
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contemplation of the acres of 
fresh paint in the Grand 
Palais. They had come home 
exhausted. 

““Home? Then you’re 
staying in the hotel?” 

““Yes,’’ said Huckaby. 
“And you?” 

“T too. And in its vast- 
ness I feel like the most lone- 
some widow woman that ever 
was. I’m waiting here for 
Lady Louisa Malling, who 
promised to join me; but I 
think something must have 
happened, for there is no sign 
of her.” 

A waiter brought the tray 
with tea that she had ordered 
before the men’s entrance and 
set it on the basket table. 
Mrs. Fontaine motioned to it. 

““Won’t you share my soli- 
tude and join me?” 

“With pleasure,” 
Huckaby. 

Quixtus accepted the invi- 
tation and, with his grave 
courtesy, withdrew a chair to 
make a passage for Mrs. 
Fontaine, who gave the ad- 
ditional order to the waiter. 
The lounge and the courtyard 
were thronged with a well- 
dressed cosmopolitan crowd, 
tea drinking, smoking and chattering. A band discoursed 
discreet music at a convenient distance. The scene was 
cool to eyes tired by the vivid colors of the salon and the 
hot streets. Quixtus sat down restfully by the side of his 
hostess and let her minister to his wants. He was sur- 
prised to find how pleasant a change was the company of 
a soft-voiced and attractive woman after that of his 
somewhat ponderous and none too picturesque confréres. 

She was good to look upon—a fresh English blonde in a 
pale lilac dress and hat—the incarnation of early summer; 
not beautiful, but pleasing and at the same time simple 
and exquisite. The arrangement of her blond hair, the 
fine oval contour of her face, the thin, delicate lips, gave 
her an air of chastity that was curiously belied by dark 
gray eyes dreaming behind long lashes. All her move- 
ments, supple and natural, spoke of breeding. Unmis- 
takably a lady. Evidently a friend of Huckaby’s before 
his fall. Quixtus wondered cynically whether she would 
have greeted with such frank gladness the bloodshot-eyed 
scarecrow of a fortnight before! From their talk he con- 
cluded that she had no idea of the man’s degradation. 

“Mr. Huckaby and I knew each other when the world 
was young,” she said. ‘‘Centuries ago—in the paleolithic 
age—before my marriage.” 

*Alas!’’ said Huckaby, sipping the unaccustomed tea. 
“You threw aside the injunction: Cedant arma toge. In 
our case it was the gown that had to yield to the arms. 
You married a soldier.” 

She sighed and looked down pensively at her wedding 
ring. Then she glanced up with a laugh and handed 
Quixtus the bread and butter. 

“Believe me, Doctor Quixtus, this is the first time I 
ever heard of the rivalry. He only invented it for the sake 
of the epigram. Isn’t that true?’’ 

“Tn one way,’ replied Huckaby. 
that you never even noticed it.” 

She laughed again and turned to Quixtus. 

“How long are you going to stay in Paris?” 

“Just a day or two longer—till the end of my congress.” 

“Oh! How can you leave Paris when she’s looking her 
best without devoting a few days to admiring her? It’s 
unkind.” 

“T’m afraid Paris must get over the slight.” 

“But don’t you love Paris? Ido. It is so fascinating, 
dangerous, treacherous! Plunge into it for a moment or 
two and it is the fountain of youth. Remain in the water 
a little longer than is prudent, and you come out shriveled 
and wrinkled, with all your youth and beauty gone.” 

“Perhaps I have already had my prudent plunge,” said 
Quixtus with a smile. 

“T’m sure you haven’t. You’ve been on dry land all 
the time. Worse than that—in a Quaternary formation. 
Have you dined at Armenonville?” 

“In my time, I have; but not this time.” 

“Voila,” said Mrs. Fontaine. “The warm June nights; 
the Bois in the moonlight, with all its mysteries of shadow; 
the fairy palace in the midst of it, where you eat fairy 
things surrounded by the gayety and sparkle and laughter 
of the world—essential and symbolical Paris—you disre- 
gard it all! And that is only one little instance. There 
are a thousand others. You’ve not even wetted your feet.” 

She embroidered her thesis very gracefully, clothing the 
woman of the world in a diaphanous robe of pretty fancy, 
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revealing a mind ever so little baffling—here material, 
there imaginative—a mind as contradictory as her face 
with its chaste contours and its alluring eyes. Quixtus 
listened to her with amused interest. She represented a 
type with which he, accustomed to the less vivid women- 
folks of the learned, was unfamiliar. Without leaving 
Huckaby, her girlhood’s friend, out in the cold, she made 
it delicately evident that, of the two, Quixtus was the more 
worthy of attention on account of his attainments and the 
more attractive in his personality. Quixtus, flattered, 
thought her a woman of great discernment. 

“But you,” said he at last—‘‘have you made your 
plunge—not that you need it—into the fountain of youth? 
Have you fed on the honeydew of the Bois de Boulogne 
and drunk the milk of Armenonville?”’ 

“T only arrived last night,’’ she explained. ‘‘And I 
must remain more or less in quarantine, being an unpro- 
tected woman, until my friend Lady Louisa Malling 
comes, or until my friends in Paris get to know I am here. 
But I always like a day or two of freedom before announ- 
cing myself—so that I can do the foolish things that 
Parisians would jeer at. I always go to the Louvre and 
look at the little laughing Faun and the Gioconda; and I 
always go up the Seine in a steamboat and from the 
Madeleine to the Bastille on the top of an omnibus. Then 
I’m ready for my plunge.” 

“T should have thought that bath of innocence was in 
itself the fountain of youth,” said Huckaby. 

The least suspicion of a frown passed over Mrs. Fon- 
taine’s candid brow; but she replied with a smile: 

‘On the contrary, my friend. That is a penitential 
dipping in the waters of the past.” 

‘“Why penitential?’’ asked Quixtus. 

“Tsn’t it wholesome discipline to give oneself pain 
sometimes?”’ Her face grew wistful. ‘‘To revisit scenes 
where one has been happy—and sharpen the knife of 
memory?” 

“Tt is the instinct of the ascetic,’ smiled Quixtus. 

“T suppose I have a bit of it,” she replied demurely. 
Then her face brightened. ‘I don’t wear a hair shirt— 
I’ve got to appear in an evening gown sometimes—but I 
find an odd little satisfaction in doing penance.. If I were 
a Roman Catholic I should embarrass my confessor.” 

Huckaby’s lips twitched in a smile beneath his mus- 
tache. . If all the tales that Billiter told of Lena Fontaine 
were true a confessor would be exceedingly embarrassed. 
He regarded her with admiration. She was an entirely 
different woman from the hard and contemptuous partner 
in iniquity to whom Billiter had introduced him before he 
left London. It had not been a pleasant interview—just 
the details of their Paris meeting arranged, the story of 
their past acquaintance rehearsed and nothing more. 
Huckaby, descending her stairs with Billiter, had felt as if 
he had been whipped, and he prophesied failure. She was 
not the woman for Quixtus. But Billiter grinned and bade 
him wait. He had waited and now had the satisfaction of 
seeing Quixtus caught immediately in the gossamer web 
of her charm. 

He wondered, too, How she could have maintained her 
relations with so undesirable a person as Billiter; for whom 
he himself entertained a profound contempt. Billiter was 
unusually silent:on the matter, létting it be vaguely under- 
stood that he had been in the dragoon guardsman’s set 
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before running through his 
money and that he had acci- 
dentally done her a service in 
later years. What that serv- 
ice was he declined to men- 
tion. Huckaby sniffed 
blackmail. That was the 
more likely influence keeping 
together a well-received 

woman of hidden life and a | 
shabby and unpresentable sot 
like Billiter. . 

He remembered that Billi- 
ter had confessed to a mys- 
terious source of income. 
What more natural an expla- 
nation thereof than the fact 
that, having once surprised a 
woman’s secret and holding 
her reputation in his hands, 
he should have been accepted 
by her, in desperation, as her 
paid doer of unavowable 
offices? He knew that a 
woman of Lena Fontaine’s 
type, with an assured social 
position in the great world, 
does not descend into the 
half-world without a desper- 
ate struggle. Her back is 
against the wall and she uses 
any weapon to hand. Hence 
her use of Billiter. At all 
events, in the present case 
there had been no pretense at 
friendship. To her it had obviously been a hateful matter 
of business which she had been anxious to conclude as soon 
as possible. One condition she rigorously exacted: that 
her acquaintance with Billiter should not be revealed to 
Quixtus. She was not proud of Billiter. Huckaby took 
what comfort he could from the thought. 

Mrs. Fontaine sat talking to the two men until the tea- 
drinking and chattering crowd had melted away. Then 
she rose, thanked them prettily for wasting their science- 
filled time on an irresponsible woman’s loneliness, and 
expressed to Huckaby the hope that she would see him 
again before he left Paris. 

“T trust I, too, may have the pleasure,’’ said Quixtus. 

“You might lead us to the fountain of youth one of 
these evenings,’’ said Huckaby. 

“Tt would be delightful,” said the lady, with a questioning 
glance at Quixtus. 

“T could dream of nothing more pleasant,” 
bowing in his old-fashioned way. 

When she had gone the men resumed their seats. 
Quixtus lit a cigarette. 

‘A very charming woman.” 

Huckaby agreed. “It has been one of my great regrets 
of the past few years that I have not been able to keep up 
our old friendship. We moved in different worlds.” He 
paused, as if thinking sorrowfully of his misspent life. ‘I 
hope you didn’t mind my suggesting the little dinner 
party,’’ he said after a while. ‘‘My position was delicate.” 

“Tt was a very good idea,’ said Quixtus. 

Huckaby said little more, preferring to leave well alone. 
The plot, up to this point, had succeeded. Quixtus gave 
complete credence to the story, unsuspecting that Mrs. 
Fontaine was the woman selected for his heartbreaking 
experiment and already considerably attracted by her 
personality. Diabolical possibilities could be insinuated 
later. Meanwhile Huckaby had played his part. Future 
success now lay in Mrs. Fontaine’s hands. 

Quixtus dined that evening with one of his colleagues; 
and Huckaby, after a meal at a restaurant, went to the 
Comédie Francaise and sat through Phédre from beginning 
to end, with great enjoyment. The reawakening of his 
esthetic sense, dulled for so many years, surprised and 


he replied, 


gratified him. » 
When he met his patron the next morning he said 
abruptly: 


“Tf I had a chance of getting back again I’d take it.” 

“Getting back where?’ asked Quixtus. ‘‘To London?” 

-Huckaby explained. ‘I’m tired of running crooked,” 
he added. “If I could only get regular work to bring me 
in a few pounds a week I’d run straight and sober for the 
rest of my life.” 

“TI don’t think I can help you to attain your wishes, my 
dear Huckaby,” replied Quixtus reflectively. “‘If I did I 
should be committing a good action which, as you know, 
is entirely against my principles.” 

“T don’t yearn so much after goodness,” said Huckaby, 
‘as after decency and cleanliness. I’ve no ambition to die 
a white-haired saint.” 

“All. white-haired saints are whited sepulchers, 
Quixtus. 

In spite of regenerative impulses, Huckaby persuaded 
his patron to lunch at the hotel where he knew that Mrs. 
Fontaine and the newly arrived Lady Louisa Malling had 


” 


said 
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planned to lunch also. The establishment of informal 
relations was important. They entered the table-d’héte 
room and, preceded by the maitre d’hdtel, marched to the 
table reserved for them. About six tables away sat Mrs. 
Fontaine and her friend. She smiled a pleasant greeting. 

“Women can sometimes be exceedingly decorative,” 
remarked Quixtus, helping himself to sardines. 

“Tf they are not they leave unfulfilled one of the main 
functions of their existence.” 

“Did you ever know a good woman?” 

“Mrs. Fontaine is one of the best I’ve ever known,” 
replied Huckaby at a venture. 

The heartbreaking could be practiced on a sweet and 
virtuous flower of a woman with much more villainous 
success than on a hardened coquette. 

Quixtus said nothing. His natural delicacy forbade the 
discussion of a specific woman’s moral attributes. 

The occupants of the two tables met after lunch in the 
lounge, and had coffee and cigarettes together. The men 
were presented to Lady Louisa Malling, an aimless, dowdy 
woman of forty, running to fat. So far as could be gath- 
ered from her conversation, her two interests in life were 
Lena Fontaine and food in restaurants. In Mrs. Fon- 
taine’s presence she spoke chiefly of the latter. When 
Mrs. Fontaine went up to her room for a forgotten powder- 
puff, leaving her with the men, she plunged with animation 
into a eulogy of Mrs. Fontaine’s virtues. In this she was 
sincere. She believed in Mrs. Fontaine’s virtues which, 
like the costermonger’s lovely strawberries, lay ‘ostenta- 
tiously at the top of her basket of qualities; and she was so 
stupid that her friend could always dissimulate from her 
incurious eyes the crushed and festering fruit below. 

“T always think it so sad for a sweet, beautiful woman 
like Lena to be alone in the world,”’ said Lady Louisa in a 
soft,even voice. “‘But she’s so brave, so cheerful, so gentle.”’ 

“‘Tt’s a wonder she hasn’t married again,”’ said Huckaby. 

“T don’t think she ever 
will,”’ replied Lady Louisa, 
“unless she gets a man to 
understand her. And 
where is he to be found?” 

“Ah! where?’’ said 
Huckaby, to whom as Mrs. 
Fontaine’s childhood friend 
this talk had been mainly 
addressed. 

Lady Louisa sighed sen- 
timentally. She was an old 
maid, the seventh of eleven 
daughters of an embar- 
rassed Irish earl, now de- 
funct. Her face, such as it 
was, had been her fortune; 
and it had attracted no 
suitors. 

“Not that she isn’t very 
much admired. She knows 
hundreds of nice men, and 
I’m sure heaps of them 
want to marry her; but, no. 
She likes them as friends. 
As a husband she wants 
something more. The mod- 
ern man is so material and 
unintellectual—don’t you 
think so?” 

This Diana—with a 
touch of Minerva—among 
widows came up swinging 
the little bag of which she 
had gone in search. 

“T’m sure Lady Louisa 
has been talking about me,” 
she laughed. 

**She has not been taking 
away your character, | 
assure you,” said Quixtus. 

“T know. She has been 
giving me one. And the 
worst of it is I have to live 
up to it—or, at least, to try. 
I suppose it’s always worth 
while having an ideal before 
one, though it may be 
somebody else’s.”” 

“You believe in an ideal 
of goodness?’’ asked 
Quixtus. 

She raised her dreamy 
eyes to his and looked at 
him candidly. 

“Why, yes—don’t you?” 

“No,” he replied, with a 
darkening brow. ‘“‘There is 
only one force in Nature, 
which is wickedness. Man 
sometimes resists it for fear 
of the consequences; and 


the measure of his cowardly resistance is, by a curious 
inversion, taken by him to be the measure of his striving 
toward an ideal.” 

Mrs. Fontaine exclaimed warmly: ‘‘I must cure you of 
your pessimism.” 

“‘There is only one remedy.” 

“And that?” 

“The same that will cure the disease of life,’ 
Doctor Quixtus. 

“You mean death?” 

“Yes,” said Quixtus. 

“Tt’s aremedy; but not the only one.”’ Her pale cheeks 
flushed adorably. ‘‘In fact, it’s only by a twist of language 
you ean eall it a remedy. The only remedy against the 
malady of life is life itself. The bane is its own antidote. 
The only cure for loss of illusions is fresh illusions, more 
illusions—and always illusions.” 

‘Supposing for argument’s sake you are right—where 
are they to come from?” 

“They form of themselves, like fresh tissue of the flesh, 
without your volition.” 

“Only in healthy flesh,” said Quixtus, with his tired 
smile. ‘So in a gangrened soul there can be built up no 
fresh tissue of illusions.” 

Womanlike she begged the question, maintaining there 
was no such thing as a gangrened soul. She shuddered 
prettily. Belief therein was a horrible superstition. She 
proclaimed her faith in the ultimate good of things. 
Quixtus said ironically: 

“The ultimate good takes‘a long time coming. In the 
ages in which I, as a student, am interested, men slew 
each other with honest hatchets. Now they slay by the 
poisoned word and the treacherous deed. The development 
of mind has for its history the development of craft and 
cunning, of which the supreme result is a religion as to 
whose essential tenets scarcely two persons can agree—a 


replied 


“Hello, Uncite Ephraim! What are You Doing Here?”’ 


rule-of-thumb arrangement of purely mechanical appli- 
ances, which is the so-called wonder of wireless telegraphy, 
and an infinite capacity for cruelty, which has rendered 
hell a mild and futile shadow in human speculation. What- 
ever hellishness human imagination could invent as the 
work of devils, calm history, the daily newspaper, your 
own experience of life, tell you has already been surpassed 
by the work of man. Sometimes one is tempted to ery, 
like Ferdinand in The Tempest: ‘Hell is empty, and all 
the devils are.here!’ But if it were empty, and the devils 
were here, they would be hard put to it to find a society in 
which they would not hold up their tails before their snouts 
in shame and horror.”’ 

He spoke with a certain crazy earnestness that arrested 
Lena Fontaine. Heartless, desperate, cynical though she 
was—intelligent, too, and swift of brain—she had never 


formulated to herself so disastrous a philosophy. She 
leaned forward, an elbow on the wickerwork table. 
“Such a faith is dreadful,’ she said seriously. ‘It 


reduces living among one’s fellow creatures to walking 
through a horde of savages—never knowing whether some 
one may not club you on the head or stab you in the back.” 

“Can you ever tell whether your dearest friend isn’t 
going to stab you in the back?”’ asked Quixtus. 

His pale blue eyes held her with a curious insistence. 
Her eyelids flickered with something like shame, as though 
she had divined a personal application of the question. 
She shivered; this time naturally. 

“Oh, I love to believe in goodness,’’ she exclaimed, 
“although I may not practice every virtue myself. There 
would be no sunshine in a purely wicked world.” Mrs. 
Fontaine plucked up her courage and looked him in the 
face. ‘Do you think I, for instance, am just one mass of 
badness?” 

“My dear Mrs. Fontaine,” replied the pessimist with his 
courtly smile, ‘‘you must not crush me by using the privi- 

lege of your sex—arguing 

from general to particular.” 

“But do you?’’ she 
insisted. 

‘“‘T believe,” said he, with 
a little inclination of his 
head, “‘allthat Lady Louisa 
has been telling me.” 

The talk ran for a while 
in lighter channels. Lady 
Louisa and Huckaby, who 
had been discussing cook- 
ery—he had held her in 
spellbound and watery- 
mouthed attention while 
he gave her from memory 
Izaak Walton’s recipe for 
roasting a jack—joined in 
the conversation. 

“You two have been 
having a very deep argu- 
ment,’’ said Lady Louisa. 

““T have been trying to 
convert him to optimism,” 
laughed Mrs. Fontaine. 
“Tt seems to be difficult, 
but ll dosointime. I’m 
a determined woman. I’ve 
a good mind to forbid you 
to leave Paris before your 
conversion.” 

“The process would be 
pleasant, though the result 
would be problematical.” 

‘“‘T’m not going to argue 
with you. I just want to 

* make you see things for 
yourself.”’ 

“T shall submit gladly 
to your guidance,” said 
Quixtus. 

She looked at the little 
watch on her bracelet, and 
her rising brought the little 
party to their feet. ‘Shall 
we begin now? I’m going 
to walk up the Rue de la 
Paix and see the shops.” 

Quixtus also consulted 
his watch. ‘‘I shall be hon- 
ored if you’ll let me walk 
up the Rue de la Paix with 
you. But then I must 
reluctantly leave you. I 
must meet my confréres of 
the congress at the railway 
station to go to Sévres to 
see Monsieur Sardanel’s 
collection.” 

“What has Sévres china 
to do with anthropology?”’ 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Senatorial Persiflage 


HE reciprocal trade agreement between the United 

States and Canada was submitted to Congress by the 
President on January 26—five months ago. It was twice 
extensively debated in the House and twice passed by that 
body. The President made half a dozen or more public 
speeches about it. Last winter the tariff board supplied 
official statistics as to cost of agricultural production here 
and in Canada. For months the measure was discussed in 
the press of the country more copiously than any other 
topic. Every pertinent thing that could be said about it 
had been said; every relevant fact was in print. 

The agreement passed the House for the second time in 
April, and the Senate took it up in June. A Washington 
dispatch said that the upper branch hoped, with good luck, 
to get around to a vote some time in July. Before a word 
was said about this agreement in the Senate, every mem- 
ber of that body must have made up his mind about it. 
The senatorial debates were not expected to change a single 
vote, and they could have almost no influence upon the 
public because their currency would be mostly limited to 
such copies of his own speech as each Senator might send 
out under frank. To that end the upper branch must 
go through a long, dull, sweaty game of parliamentary 
checkers, the result of which was a foregone conclusion. 

The Senate’s unlimited freedom of debate almost makes 
us admire the dictum of the late Henry H. Rogers: “‘ Boards 
in which I sit vote first and debate afterward.”’ This free- 
dom of debate is said to secure a more careful consideration 
for important measures than the rulebound House can 
give; but the claim is untenable. At the last regular ses- 
sion of Congress the big appropriation bills were rushed 
through the Senate in the closing hours with little con- 
sideration. The Senate had spent so much time talking 
that it had not any left for deliberating upon these bills. 
This often happens. 


Wanted, a Professional Parent 


CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘I have been a good 

deal interested lately in scientific management, the 
main principle of which seems to be that a man ought to 
look over his work carefully and find out where he is weak. 
In some ways I am a successful man. I have built up a 
good business—my credit at the bank is first-class, and 
other business men listen to my opinions with respect; 
but as a parent I am a flat failure. If I had no better con- 
trol over the subordinates in my office than I have over 
those members of my household who are supposed to be 
subordinate to me I should be ‘broke’ in six months. I 
know a number of men who are trying to hold down jobs 
for which they are plainly incompetent, and I have con- 
siderable contempt for them. I think they ought to clear 
out and turn the jobs over to men who are competent. I 
know, too, from my business observation that an incompe- 
tent boss usually demoralizes the people under him. If he 
isn’t up to his job his subordinates—especially the younger 
ones—don’t really have a fair show. I argue that, as an 
incompetent parent, I must be having a bad influence on 
my children. As I look over the families of my friends, I 
conclude that at least fifty per cent of parents are no more 


up to the job than I am. Also, I notice this: If I had 
charge of my next-door neighbor’s children I wouldn’t for 
a minute let them do some of the things they do now, 
although my own children do pretty much the same. I 
like his children very well; yet I am not so besotted but 
that I would stop them from doing things that are harmful. 
Very likely he would stop my children too. I think we 
needa class of professional parents to take charge’ of 
children and be just and kind to them—but not foolish.” 


A Tip From the Thirteenth Century 


JN THE beginning of the thirteenth century English law 
prescribed how much the farthing loaf of bread must 
weigh when wheat stood at a certain price, and how much 
it might vary in weight corresponding to variations in the 
price of wheat. The price of ale, based on the price of 
barley, was likewise fixed by law, and later statutes regu- 
lated the price of other necessary articles. To this period 
belong drastic laws prohibiting any one from buying food- 
stuffs for the purpose of reselling them at a higher price. 

Following Adam Smith, many economists have spoken 
contemptuously of these medieval laws; but means of 
transportation were few and poor. Every town depended 
largely for its food supply upon the district immediately 
around it. The towns built municipal granaries and laid 
in stores of grain from which the inhabitants might be fed 
at moderate prices if the near-by harvest failed. Sharp 
collisions between neighboring towns over food suppli¢s 
sometimes occurred. 

In short, to monopolize a necessary of life at a given 
point would have been. comparatively easy. The laws 
regulating prices, prohibiting forestalling, and so on, were 
called forth by a real and constant danger of such 
monopolization. 

In more modern times, with far better means of trans- 
portation and a much more highly organized commerce, 
competition might safely be depended upon to prevent 
monopoly in the necessaries of life. To the political econ- 
omy of a hundred years ago, medieval attempts to regu- 
late prices and prevent speculation in foodstuffs might 
seem foolish. That economy, however, would hardly 
dream of aggregations of capital sufficient to monopolize a 
staple article of prime necessity in a whole nation. Lat- 
terly, with immense aggregations of capital, we have seen 
the competitive system breaking down at many points. It 
is by no means impossible that, with respect to regulation 
by law of prices of certain articles, we shall presently work 
back to the point of view of 1202; in fact; with regard to 
regulating the price of transportation, we have already 
adopted that point of view. 


Increasing Interest Rates 


HE most interesting fact about Mr. Hill’s six-hundred- 

million-dollar railroad mortgage is that the bonds bear 
four and a quarter per cent interest. Other big railroad 
issues of late have borne interest above four per cent or 
have been offered to the public at a discount. A dozen or 
more years ago, four per cent was what strong roads 
expected to pay on long-term first-mortgage loans. The 
prior issues of the Atchison, the Union Pacific and the 
Northern Pacifie—now aggregating three hundred and 
fifty million dollars—bear that rate. In the Alton case 
Mr. Harriman even tried three per cent. 

Ten years ago, almost two-thirds of all the municipal 
bonds issued in the United States bore less than four per 
cent. Last year only six per cent of municipal ‘:sues bore 
less than four per cent. The four and a half and five per 
cent municipals ten years ago comprised only ten per cent 
of the total. Last year they comprised thirty-two per 
cent of the total. 

A dozen years ago, able financiers expected that the going 
interest rate on first-mortgage gilt-edge investments would 
tend to fall below four per cent. Much investible capital 
has accumulated since then, and money has been easy all 
this year; but the interest rate on gilt-edge investments 
tends rather to rise. 

The difference between three and seven-eighths per cent 
and four and one-eighth per cent is not enough to send the 
great mass of small investors off into prodigal courses; yet 
it may comfort them to reflect that their money, with 
which the railroads of the country are built, is worth 
just a trifle more. 


England’s Account With Poverty 


ITHIN three years, changes that are commonly 
described as revolutionary have been accomplished 
or set on foot in England. They include increased income 
and inheritance taxation, taxing the increment in land 
values, old-age pensions, state-aided insurance against loss 
to workmen through sickness and unemployment. 
The.new budget contemplates that in the coming fiscal 
year the Government shall spend a hundred and forty 
million dollars more than it spent three years ago— 
a fact that naturally provokes much comment upon 
the ministry’s social, or “‘socialistic,’’ program; but the 
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London Economist points out that pretty nearly half of 
this increased expenditure goes to the navy. Measured in 
dollars and cents, England’s ability to produce sickness, 
death, unemployment and dependent old age in any nation 
with which she comes in conflict is now greater than it was 
three years ago by more than sixty million dollars. Mean- 
while the Government has taken important steps to reduce 
those evils.at home in time of peace. Theoretically, at 
least, the accounts about balance, although the expendi- 
ture for producing disability and poverty may slighty 
exceed that for ameliorating them. 

Thanks partly to new taxation, Government revenues 
in the three years will increase about a hundred.and fifty 
million dollars—nearly half of this gain being immediately 
lost in rising military expenditures. For all of Lloyd 
George, in short, the British budget is still far from being 
a really ‘ ‘social’ document—although it is considerably 
more human—everything considered—than our own. 


Muzzles for Snobs 


COLONEL, in recommending that a young soldier be 
denied the promotion he desired to earn because his 
parents were of Jewish blood and humble origin, observed 
that the young man’s promotion could scarcely fail to 
result in painful humiliation for the parents—evidently 
meaning that the officers would take pains to snub them. 
We should like to know what ground the colonel had for 
thinking so. Among army and navy officers there must 
certainly be many pleasant, intelligent men, with whom 
self-respecting persons would willingly associate. They 
can’t all hold the same views as this colonel or as that 
navy officer who raised a row because he thought a young 
woman who worked for her living had been introduced into 
his august presence. To a great majority of officers, the 
notion that a man of humble origin is quite worthy to be 
President of the United States, but unworthy to associate 
with them, must seem as preposterous as it seems to 
everybody else. Unfortunately, however, it is the snobs 
who manage oftenest to attract public notice. 

For due protection of the intelligent, modest and respect- 
able majority, we suggest that none of the snobs be 
permitted to approach within fifty statute miles of a 
newspaper plant—except when securely muzzled. 


The Recall of Judges 


UDGES every now and then betray the interests of the 

people who placed them in power as grossly as any 
bribed legislature ever did—and more irreparably. Here 
is a bill to prevent the social injury that results from 
employment of women and children for unconscionably long 
hours in occupations that are physically very wearing. In 
most states there is danger that such a bill will be killed in 
the legislature by the corrupt influence of those who profit 
by burning up the state’s female and juvenile citizens. 
Against that danger the people keep vigilant watch; but, 
after the bill has safely passed the legislature and governor, 
a hidebound court may annul it upon some fine-spun tech- 
nicality. Of course the court is not bribed. It is merely 
infatuated with a cult of technical law. It would rather 
advertise its own learned astuteness by dragging out some 
hundred-year-old precedent of dubious relevaney than 
look around with human eyes upon the community in 
which it lives. Its guiding motive is not public service, but 
the glorification of a narrow, esoteric cult. In practical 
effect, it functions like the bribed legislature and is equally 
unfit to exercise the power intrusted to it. That the judge 
who proves himself unfit for his place must be accepted as 
though he were an unavoidable visitation of Frovidengs is 
not a theory that especially appeals to us. ; 


Southern Agriculture 


N FIVE years, according to preliminary estimates for 
this year, the South has added six milion acres, or nearly 
twenty per cent, to her cotton area —the increase in Texas 
alone being nearly three million acres. That state now 
leads all others in value of farm crops, the gain since the 
twelfth census being a hundred and forty per cent, or more 
than two hundred million dollars. Georgia gained a hun- 
dred and eighty-eight per cent, moving up from fourteenth 
to fourth rank. Value of farm crops in the whole South 
more than doubled, showing a greater gain than in any 
other grand division of the country. 

For several years the South’s cotton area showed little 
change, and it was rather fashionable to argue that it 
could not be-very greatly enlarged because the supply of 
competent farm labor could not be increased. The record 
of the last five years, however, effectually disposes of that 
theory. In the matter of increased value of farm produc- 
tion since the census of 1900, the Far West is the only 
grand division of the country that approaches the South’s 
record, and the average price of gram lands west of the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains is almost two- 
thirds higher than in the South. We expect that in the 
next ten years Southern agriculture will set the country 
another record. 
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Mellifluous Martin 


ARTIN LITTLETON put on a show up at the 
Mi House of Representatives the other afternoon 
that played to standing room only. He brought 
into the arena and exhibited it so all could see his 
unrivaled collection of trained adjectives and awe- 
inspiring nouns, sending them through various intricate 
evolutions—driving them single, double, in fours, sixes 
and tandem; forcing them to eat from his hand; com- 
bining them in picturesque pyramids and other palpi- 
tating postures; making them do death-defying flipflaps 
from one gigantic sentence to another, and proving 
conclusively the remarkable power of the observant 
mind and the tenacious memory over the wild denizens 
of the dictionary and the thesaurus. 

“Well, well, good people,” said Martin, “here we are 
again, with our unparalleled aggregation of sibilant 
synonyms, antonomastie antonyms, contumelious cac- 
onyms and tuneful tropes. Nowhere else on earth can 
be found such a collection of apposite adjectives, 
adjutory adverbs, novitious nouns and vorticular verbs. 
After years of patient exploration in the jeopardous 
jungles of Webster, the arenaceous acres of Funk-and- 
Wagnalls and the refreshing rosetum of Roget, I shall 
exhibit before you this afternoon the fruits of my toil.” 

And he marched them in, two by two, the antithesis 
and the hullabaloo, the hyperbole and the sweet goo- 
goo, the metaphor and the rhapsodoo; and everybody 
said there had been nothing like it since Morris Sheppard * 
chortled for three hours and forty minutes in blank 
verse about equal rights for all and special privileges 
for none—which is deuced odd; for Sheppard comes 
from Texas—and so does Martin Littleton. 

However, Texas is an extremely large state—an Em- 
pire in Herself, as all Texas orators say—and we needn’t 
worry about that phase of the subject; 
for though Texas is producing prose poets 
she is also producing steers and onions 
and cotton and oil and other utilitarian 
stuff, and maintaining the balance of trade. 

To get back to Martin and his show: It seems 


that Arizona, along about last year, received 


some three hundred thousand copies of Jonathan Bourne’s 
speech on representative government, which shows that 
Jonathan is a liberal young thing when it comes to sending 
out speeches—a regular speech-thrift—for there are only 
two hundred and four thousand people in the territory, or 
thereabout. Influenced, no doubt, by this generosity, the 
gentlemen who came to be engaged in the construction of 
a constitution for the state-to-be hastily stuck in the initia- 
tive, the referendum and the recall, which, in turn, caused 
much debate when said constitution reached Congress. 

Right here is where Martin bulged in. He had remained 
silent during the discussion of those various matters that 
had occupied the attention of the Democratic House until 
this moment; but when he saw the judiciary tottering to 
its fall, because of the recall provision in that constitution, 
he rushed to the defense of the ermine and brought his 
flock of apt and ardent—not to say alliterative—adjectives 
with him. 

It was hard to do; but, after we disassociated the 
libretto of Martin’s argument from the music, we discov- 
ered that he feels deeply on the subject of the recall of 
judges, and is ‘‘agin”’ it to his guying dasp—no!—not 
that!—his dying gasp! 


Alliterative Assistants 


ARTIN’S speech contained a few other words than 

adjectives and nouns and adverbs, but they were 
comparatively unimportant. ‘‘They cut no signify,” as 
Charley Potter used to say. Eliminating them, this is 
the way Martin handled his rhetorical assistants: 

i misguided and malignant passions — recklessly 
accuse — stainless judge —lying litigant — mendacious 
effort—fabricated cause—unscrupulous hand—ruthless 
weapon—culpable confederates of the convicted criminal— 
irresponsible faction — corporate bandit — incorruptible 
court—agrarian agitator—substance and symbols of 
order —crooked creed —venal volunteers—pretentious pro- 
gram—empire of intrigue—deft and secret sign—swarms 
of satraps—daring demagogue—superficial sentiment — 
impugned, impeached, outraged and dishonored—shattered 
feme—foreclosed honor—spineless seeker—idle inverte- 
brate —irresolute timeserver — sibilant hiss — merciless 
mob!” 

Of course there were many more, especially after Martin, 
who craftily withheld the effort for revision for several 
days, had had time to think adjectitiously; but herewith 
are enough to show what sort of an oratorical hairpin 
Martin is. I betray no confidence when I tell you Morris 
Sheppard rushed tumultuously from the hall and was seen 


PYRIGHT, HARRIS & EWIN 


He Tames the Wiid Denizens of the Dictionary 


Serious and Frivolous Facts Albout 
the Great and the Near Great 


throwing fits of jealousy beneath the statue of John J. 
Ingalls; and that Ollie James, although he appeared calm, 
was bitterly envious and furtively laughed a poisoned 
laugh of scorn that showed him to be hard-hit in his most 
vulnerable point—the vocal cords. 

They crowded around Littleton and congratulated him, 
as well they might; for, since Charley Murphy refused to 
let New York send Bourke Cockran back to Congress, we 
have been worrying along with some mighty mediocre 
word trainers and exhibitors, and Martin seems to fill a 
longfelt want. And there is no doubt he will get better as 
he goes along, for he is only forty, or thereabout, and has 
years and years ahead of him to devote to the collection 
and exhibition of peerless and passionate phrases. A lot of 
galoots spend their time mourning because oratory is a 
lost art—but they needn’t worry. If oratory ever was 
lost—which every Southern statesman seeks to prove is 
untrue— Martin Littleton found it and has it safely tucked 
away in hisjeans.. Be calm! Martin is the Oratorical Kid. 

A most engaging chap, too, is Martin, who has touched a 
good many high places in a short time and is sure to touch 
a good many more; for he has a lot of ability, an attractive 
personality, and is clean, courageous and not without the 
requisite confidence in himself. He is ambitious, too, and 
you never can tell where an ambitious man, backed by 
brains and an individuality, will land. He has a good 
reputation as a lawyer and as a worker, is an excellent 
campaigner and not unversed in politics. 

He was born in Tennessee, moved to Texas when he was 
eleven years old and went to work. He was asturdy young 
chap and did anything that came his way, from plowing to 
working as a brakeman on a railroad, getting such school- 
ing as he could and studying law as opportunity offered. 
He was admitted to practice law when he was nineteen and 
stayed in Texas until he was twenty-four. Then he decided 
they needed him in New York and he went there. He dis- 
covered, during the first few years of his New York experi- 
ence, that if they needed him they were very successful in 
concealing the fact—but he held on; and, presently, after 
injecting himself skillfully into local politics, was elected 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn, which position he 
held during the years 1904 and 1905. 

He had done a considerable amount of plain and faney 
orating in New York, but his first national chance was 
when they put him up to nominate Alton B. Parker for 
President—in St. Louis in 1904. The nominating part of 
it was all right, for Littleton made a big speech; but 
the election part of it was a sad affair. However, that 
wasn’t Littleton’s fault; and he kept on growing in public 


estimation in New York, devoting himself to the law, 
with politics as aside line. Last fall he was nominated 
for Congress in the First New York District, which is 
inhabited by Colonel. Theodore Roosevelt and was rep- 
resented by W. W. Cocks. Littleton defeated Cocks by 
some six thousand votes and just ripped things up in 
Oyster Bay, where the Colonel lives and votes. 

During the course of the senatorial deadlock in New 
York State he offered himself as a solution of the prob- 
lem, but they didn’t solve it that way, and he came to 
Congress, where they put him on the Committee on 
Judiciary and the Committee on Patents—and where, 
as related here, he recently took occasion to make a 
few remarks concerning the recall of judges. 

His début was a success, and from time to time we 
may expect him to appear in the arena and make the 
welkin ring. So far as that first speech is concerned, 
all will freely admit it was a corker; but it seems to us 
he slipped just one cog. He referred to the “corporate 
bandit.””’ Nix, Martin! You can do better than that. 
Why not “corporate corsair” or ‘‘business bandit’’? 
A rising young orator never should cramp his style 
with any such harsh combination as “ corporate bandit.” 
Apt alliteration’s artful aid amplifies argument and 
augments appeal. Giddap! Dobbin, giddap! we must 
away to town. 


How the Sun Shone 


SCAR KING DAVIS, now Washington correspond- 

ent of the New York Times, was on the New York 
Sun for a good many years and on one occasion was 
detailed to read editorial proofs for the late Charles A. 
Dana. This duty also included the reading of all the 
matter on the standing galleys. Mr. Dana was very 
keen on printing good short miscellany, and clipped 
a good deal of stuff from the exchanges 
himself. 

On going over the proofs of the stand- 
ing matter one morning, Davis found a 
short story in the miscellany that had been 
printed in the Sun twice within three weeks and 
he killed it. Presently, after the proofs had 
been taken in to Mr. Dana, Davis looked up and found 
Mr. Dana standing over him with the galley on which he 
had killed the short story in his hand. 

“Why, Mr. Davis,” said Mr. Dana with much concern. 
“You have killed this little story! Why did you do it? 
What’s the matter with it?” 

“‘Nothing,’’ Davis replied, ‘‘except that the story has 
been printed in the Sun twice:in the past three weeks.”’ 

“Oh!” said Mr. Dana, immensely relieved. ‘Is that 
all? Well, it’s a good story; so let’s print it again.” 


Mulcting John D. 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER went to Thomasville, 

Georgia, a few years ago to spend the winter. Soon 
after he arrived he hired a team of horses from'one of his 
neighbors. No arrangement was made as to price and at 
the end of the first week the owner sent Mr. Rockefeller 
a bill for a hundred dollars. 

Mr. Rockefeller was very indignant, returned the horses 
and refused to pay the bill. Roscoe Luke, who is now a 
candidate for governor of Georgia, was the horseman’s 
attorney; and to him the man went with the matter. 

After Luke had heard the story he said to his client: 

“Look here, old man; it seems to me like you have 
overcharged him.” 

“Overcharged him your eye!” shouted the horseman. 
“T wasn’t overcharging him. I fined him!”’ 


°' The Hall of Fame 


@ Representative James P. Latta, of Nebraska, walked 
from Ohio across Iowa in 18638, crossed the river and took 
up a homestead in Nebraska in the district that sent him 
to Congress. 

Representatives W. D. Stephens, of California, and 
B. G. Humphreys, of Mississippi, of the present Congress, 
were both drummers in their earlier days. Stephens sold 
groceries and Humphreys sold drygoods. 


@ The youngest Senator of the United States is Luke Lea, 
of Tennessee, aged thirty-two; and the oldest is Senator 
Stephenson, of Wisconsin, aged eighty-two, who is six 
months older than Senator Cullom, of Illinois. 


@ Congress used to be full of Union and Confederate 
brigadiers. There are only three left now: Generals 
Sherwood, of Ohio, and Bingham, of Pennsylvania, who 
were Union officers, and General George Washington 
Gordon, of Tennessee, who was a Confederate commander. 
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The Feller What Said First Honesty is the Best 
Policy Handed Mankind a Bit of Queer That it 
Has Never Been Abie to Shove Off Yet’’’ 


picked up a newspaper one day and read, to my 
infinite surprise, that the new Democratic mayor had 
said to the representatives of the press, in answer to a 
question put by one of their number: ‘‘ You bet your life, 
even if Latham is a Republican, he can have the office of 
superintendent of the bridewell if he wantsit.”” I wanted it 
and. got it. I don’t know how much the chance question of 
the reporter had to do with winning me the appointment. 
My predecessors at the bridewell were men who 
believed that discipline could be maintained only by keep- 
ing the mailed fist in constant use or at least constantly 
doubled for use. They would have considered it insane to 
have gained their ends by the employment of justice, fair 
play and persuasion. Oneof my forerunners—whom I shall 
call De Lacey—used to relate how he quelled a rebellion 
that was to have begun with his murder and to have ended 
with a carnage of the guards and an escape. When this 
pleasant bit of news first came to De Lacey’s astonished 
ears he stripped himself to the waist in the privacy of his 
office, laid on his desk a pile of thin white paper and put 
on top of it a dagger with a razorlike edge. Then he sent 
a. subaltern to fetch the burly negro who was to have 
given the signal for the insurrection by plunging a knife 
between De Lacey’s stout ribs when De Lacey passed 
through the broom shop to inspect it on the morrow. 
Dismissing the guard, locking the door and putting the 
key in his pocket, De Lacey faced his nonplused, would-be 
murderer and hissed between set teeth: ‘“‘So you’re the 
man, Johnson, that has been bragging around here that 
he was going to lay me out tomorrow! I’ll give you all the 
laying out you want before I’m through with you.” 


L WAS at the end of my fourth year as a jailer that I 


The Quelling of Johnson 


ie OT me. I nebbah said no sich thing, Mistah De 
Lacey. No, not me,” protested Johnson, seeing that 

the game was up and scenting disastrous consequences. 
“You're a liar!”’ shouted the superintendent. ‘‘I know 
you're a liar. We're alone now; we’remanto man. Why 
don’t you croak me now, you coward? I'll tell you why! 
You’re an empty blowhard and you haven’t got the 
nerve.” With this whirlwind of words De Lacey took the 
dagger from his desk and, cutting the white sheets of 
paper into shreds with it, yelled in feigned excitement: 
“You see how sharp this dagger is; take it and stab me! 
Stab me, you sneak! We’re alone! Here, take it!’’ He 
handed the bewildered black Hercules the dangerous blade 
and thwacked him violently again and again across the 
cheeks with his open hand, screaming and screeching: ‘‘ Hit 
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back! Stab! Murder 

me, you cur! Now’s 

your chance! Kill me!’’ 

The negro, spirit- 
broken, humiliated, 
sank to the floor, clasped the superintendent around 
the knees and sobbed: ‘‘’Foah Hebbun, I nebbah 
meant to hurt you! I nebbah did! Nebbah! I'll 
croak de first man dat makes trouble heah, I will! 
Send me back to de shop! Let me go back! I’s had 
enough! Dere won’t be no trouble nohow!” 

Nor was there any more trouble; the backbone of the 
chief rebel and of the rebellion was broken. If I have 
treated at length the manner in which this was accom- 
plished, it is only because the story serves as a more 
or less typical illustration of the favorite tactics in 
vogue before my appointment. 

The very first day that I took charge I addressed 
my board of directors and told them that barbarity 
and brutality would have to cease at once, and that a 
common-sense scheme of kindness and a well-considered 
plan of fair dealing would have to take their place. 
There was an uproar at once. One of my directors had 
been a warden of a small penitentiary, and what had 
been good enough for him twenty years ago was more 
than good enough for him now. He took my criticisms 
on prison methods as personal to himself and he stoutly 
insisted that there was only one way of handling 
prisoners—namely, by putting the fear of punish- 
ment in their hearts. Another member of the board 
exclaimed irately: ‘‘Look here, Latham, the sort of 
thing you have been doing at the county jail is all well 
enough for a few players to the gallery like you, but it 
doesn’t go with us hard-headed practical men. You'll 
have to cut it out.” 

“No,” I replied quietly, ““I want to keep my job as 
much as any man does, but if I have to drop my policies 
I quit. And, furthermore, all of you will live to see 
what you call my fads adopted as a matter of ordinary 
procedure in all the penal institutions of the country.” 

The board, seeing my firmness and knowing that I had 
the administration as well as many influential citizens 

and judges back of me, yielded an inch here and there; and 
every time it yielded an inch I took a rod or two. More- 
over, as soon as I showed myself in the shops and talked 
humanely and encouragingly to the prisoners, most of them, 
knowing me by reputation at least, changed their whole 
attitude toward the place. The difference was so per- 
ceptible that the guards told me they could feel it in the air. 
At the end of my first week, when the men lined up one 
night to march into the cell-houses, one of them raised his 
hand for permission to speak and said to me: 

“Well, Mr. Latham, this is your first week here and it’s 
been a crackerjack. You’ve got more work out of us than 
they ever got in any ten weeks before you took charge.” 

“And why?” I 
asked, curious to 
hear his explanation. 

“Oh, just be- 
cause we know 
you’re here and 
that you won’t 
stand for nothing 
but asquare deal.” 

I assured him 
that a square deal 
was to be the ab- 
solute, undeviating 
rule of the place; 
and to the very 
best of my ability 
Iset about tomake 
my word good. 
My greatest diffi- 
culty from the out- 
set was with the 
guards. They had 
been handed down 
to me from the old 
régime; andif they 
didn’t crack a head 
or two each day 
they felt as if they 
had been remiss in 
their duties and 
had failed to earn 
their wage. Whose 
head it was or why 
it was cracked 
were questions 
quite beside the 
mark. 
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my appearance at the 
bridewell for the men 
to “‘hide out’? some- 
where in the huge establishment during the day in order 
to effect their escape at night. These would-be runaways 
were always missed at counting-time and ninety-nine out 
of every hundred were tracked and captured. Then the 
guards would line up and take turns in mauling the unfor- 
tunate wretch, one officer when winded from the exercise 
passing him on to the next. You can imagine what the 
victim looked like after the last guard had had his turn. . 
I stopped that popular form of sport at once; and with 
its extinction, although one might expect the reverse, the 
attempts at escape ceased altogether. 

Perhaps I may pause here for a minute to tell of one of 
these attempted escapes which, even though it failed, was 
clever enough to have deserved success. A prisoner who 
had managed to scale the outer wall on a hot summer night 
saw a cab drawn close to the curb just outside the entrance, 
awaiting the return of a visitor. The tired cabby, worn out 
by the heat and the long absence of his fare, had removed 
his coat and retired inside of his vehicle for a nap. The 
refugee, turning his wits to shrewd account, donned the 
driver’s discarded garment, mounted the box and whirled 
off with its owner. Two hours later the fellow was caught 
and returned—after the welcome customary in such 
cases—to his cell. But the strangest part of the incident 
was that the luckless jehu almost went back to the bride- 
well with him, for he was haled into court for having con- 
nived at this flight for freedom, and the justice before 
whom he was tried consented only after considerable 
deliberation to let him go with a reprimand and a fine.- 


The Policy of a Square Deal 


UCH was my difficulty, however, in putting a stop to the 
chastisement of ‘‘hide-outs”’ and the infliction of physi- 
cal torture on all other malefactors, that often I had to 
get out of bed in the middle of the night to thwart guards 
who couldn’t resist the force of old habit when they thought . 
I was too sound asleep to protest. I am speaking literally. 
Once, to cite a flagrant breach, I was awakened by heart- 
rending shrieks at two o’clock in the morning. I rose 
at once and after a search discovered that a couple of 
my underlings had taken a refractory prisoner out of his cell 
and moved him down to “‘solitary’’ to pommel him to their 
hearts’ content. I discharged them on the spot. There 
were no more nocturnal combats. 
Gradually, however, the guards came to see that when 
they spoke a kind word instead of giving vent to horrible 
curses, and when they exercised a fair degree of patience 
instead of a club, their lot was in every way easier and 
more enviable. They were respected and liked instead of 


“Stab Me, You Sneak! We're Alone! Here, Take It!”’ 
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being hated and despised—and the normal person prefers 
respect and affection to hatred every time. Most of the 
officers had kept themselves filled with cheap whisky in 
order to drown their better instincts and fit them for admin- 
istering inhuman punishments. Therefore, when chastise- 
ment was taboo, whisky was no longer necessary as an 
inspiration for fiendishness, and my guards were trans- 
formed into a sober, decent, self-respecting lot of men. 
They and their wives thanked me warmly for the change I 
had wrought, and many of the men told me in all sincerity 
that they would rather die than go back to the old life and 
the old way of doing things. The prisoners, too, were quick 
to notice the absence of the smell of whisky on the breath of 
their superiors, and they did with willingness and alacrity 
for the sober what they had done sullenly and resentfully 
for the semi-intoxicated. To paraphrase Lincoln, a house 
of correction can’t stand with the prisoners all sober and 
the guards all under the influence of liquor. 

Before my time it had been a steadfast policy never to 
accept a prisoner’s word against a guard’s, it being not 
only assumed but actually maintained that the prisoner 
couldn’t speak the truth and that the guard couldn’t lie. 
The result of this was that when a complaint of injustice 
or maltreatment was brought against an officer the one 
who brought it usually gained nothing for his pains but 
a sound trouncing at the hands of the officer whose implac- 
able and everlasting enmity he had provoked. Natu- 
rally such a system did little to encourage well-founded 
complaints or to correct the most flagrant abuses. 


A Reform That Paid 


MADE it known at the outset that any justified griev- 

ance would find an immediate hearing, and that neither 
time nor pains would be spared in tracing down the facts 
on which it was based. At first the guards viewed this 
edict as an indignity inflicted on their authority; but they 
soon discovered that if the charges leveled against them 
were unjust they would have nothing to lose or to fear. The 
complainants, on the other hand, knowing that their state- 
ments would be subjected to a minute inquiry, were pretty 
eareful about taking undue liberties with the truth. A 
fair percentage of the fault-finding, I learned before long, 
was caused by some misunderstanding of the rules of the 
place on the part of the authorities or the imprisoned. In 
all such cases it required but a word or a little tact to 
reéstablish good feeling. After all, a house of correction is 
a small municipality, a social whole, and, if it be run 
honestly, fairly and aboveboard, publicity is as necessary 
for its efficiency as for that of any other social entity. You 
can make up your mind that any penal institution that 
stifles publicity has something crooked or rotten to conceal. 

To make sure that nobody should suffer for the lack of 
a hearing, I set aside one hour of every Sunday morning 
after chapel services for private interviews. This brought 
me into a more intimate personal contact with my charges 
than any other method I could have devised, and at the 
same time it put them so entirely at their ease that they 
could speak without the restraint or bashfulness caused by 
the presence of others. I am of the opinion that no other 
reform I ever introduced proved so valuable to my work 


The Refugee Donned the Driver's Discarded Garment 


andso helpful to my wards 
as these consultations. 
It was through them I 
learned that at least ninety 
per cent of my charges 
were worrying as to what 
they should do to earn an 
honest livelihood after 
leaving the bridewell. 
The world they had to 
face outside the high 
walls had greater terrors 
for them than the prison 
itself. With real con- 
cern on their faces they 
told me that their past 
records would in almost 
every case debar them 
from finding employ- 
ment, and that even if 
they should be lucky 
enough to get jobs they 
would be thrown out into 
the street again as soon 
as their fellow toilers dis- 
covered their identity. 

These obstacles, I knew 
from experience, were far 
more real than fanciful. 
But besides the difficul- 
ties on which the prisoners laid such pathetic stress there 
was one that they failed to mention, which had its roots 
in their own characters and temperaments—their love of 
strong drink. In one sense the long abstinence necessi- 
tated by confinement in durance serves as a cure for the 
disease, in another it provokes the appetite for liquor. 
The reason is simple enough. When men are deprived of 
liberty of conduct and action for a continued period it is 
quite natural that a reaction should set in when they are 
free to follow their own impulses. Hence they fly to over- 
indulge themselves first in those very things of which they 
have felt the want most keenly. 

The liquor dealer, understanding this bit of prison 
psychology, has been quick to take advantage of it and, 
thanks to the lethargy of our stupid city councils, has 
pushed his line of saloons right up to the doors of our 
bridewells. It is curious how much society does to tempt 
instead of to protect the weak! 

As this problem of employment for the paroled or the 
discharged was general rather than individual, it struck 
me with growing force that I must find a general solution 
for it. Of what permanent value would it be to settle it 
in a few cases and leave the vast majority to wander the 
streets exposed to every chance temptation? After much 
deliberation I worked out a plan that seemed to meet the 
exigency squarely, point for point. I presented it to 
several judges on the bench, and it was with their aid 
and influence that I established The Home of New Hope. 
To this home are sent each month, on the average, two 
hundred men discharged from the bridewell, to be cared 


for, protected and guided until they find employment. Nor 


is admission to this 
refuge received with- 
out some slight test 
of character. My 
office in the bride- 
well was so situated 
that those who were 
discharged had per- 
force to pass two 
saloons before they 
could reach the 
home. Those who 
were weak enough 
to surrender to the 
first temptation 
knew it would be 
useless to ask me 
for a recommenda- 
tion of good conduct 
aS an open-sesame 
tothe home, and the 
result of this was 
that the patrons of 
those two.resorts 
dropped off by at 
least three-fourths. 
I am glad to say, 
too, that only a 
negligible number of 
those who reached 
the home were ever 
sent back to my 
keeping. Even the 
most hardened, after 
they had been given 
such a fair chance, 
and after I had left 


It Had Been a Common Practice for the Men to “‘Hide Out’’ 


nothing undone to make a place for them in the world, 
would break down from sheer shame when they faced me 
for recommitment. 

The difficulty of finding jobs for the former residents of 
the bridewell was most discouraging at first, but it grad- 
ually retreated before our organized onslaught. As more 
and more of the men made good and I could point to their 
records as an argument in favor of others, I found the task 
easier and easier. It seems to me now, as far as I can 
judge from my own necessarily limited experience, that 
the strong prejudice against employing ex-prisoners is 
dying a slow death. 

No sooner did I realize the full merit of my work in 
helping the fallen after they got out of jail than it was 
brought home to my mind with haunting persistency that 
any plan that tended toward keeping the weak out of 
jail altogether would be incomparably more valuable to 
society than a plan for helping them after they got out or 
in. Since an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure 
everywhere, and since the majority of those committed 
find their way to the bridewell through drunkenness, I 
asked myself whether it wouldn’t be wiser to cure men of 
the drink habit before punishing them rather than to 
punish them first and attempt a cure later on? The answer 
was a hospital that I established to treat sufferers from 
alcoholism and drugs. It is open to all of those who are 
sensible enough to perceive their need of its benefits. The 
large number who came of their own volition was aston- 
ishing; the smaller number who came at the kindly sug- 
gestion of the police or at the advice of the magistrates was 
still large enough to answer to the name of legion. I can 
say without vaunt that if we had more institutions of the 
kind we should need fewer jails. Moreover, since the idea . 
has worked out so successfully with the drink habit, why 
shouldn’t an extension of it along’similar lines prove 
practicable in the treatment of other forms of delinquency? 


How the Watch Came Back 


Y CONSTANT endeavor to make their hard lot in life 
more bearable and to regain for them an honorable 
place in life won from my prisoners a gratitude so profound 
that no words of mine can hope to express it. At the end of 
my first year at the bridewell the men celebrated the day by 
presenting me with a gold watch and chain. The humor- ~ 
ous paragraphers of the newspapers propounded all sorts 
of theories as to the manner in which this jewelry might 
have been secured and, having rung all the changes on 
that theme, they passed on to remark that it would only be 
a question of time before the donors would get back what 
they had given. They came more nearly being right than 
they ever knew. The watch and chain were lifted out of 
my pocket by unusually expert fingers at a political con- 
vention I attended. Two weeks later my property was 
returned to me with the following letter: 


Dear Sir: Iam sending back to you your watch, which 
I finds by accident in your pocket. Also the chain. One 
honest man ought never to steal from another; there are 
enough suckers on the outside and among strangers. [ 
knowed you wouldn’t worry none if you knowed it was me 
that had it. I gets more watches given me than I needs for 
my use anyhow. It isa perfect joy to give this one back to 
a friend of the poor and the oppressed as I see by the 
name and the words blowed in the case. Most of them 
poor and oppressed is friends of mine. Even a thief would 
return your watch after reading the said inscription where 
an honest man wouldn’t care if he did or not. The only 
thing I regret, on account of the trouble, is that the watch, 
which I can recommend as first-class, didn’t belong to 
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“Well I declare!” 
N te one shows a keener ap- 


preciation of our Tomato 
Soup—when she has once dis- 
covered it—than the ‘‘good old- 
fashioned’’ housekeeper as she 
is often called—though she 
may be the youngest woman 
in the house. 

She knows. She is a real 
critic. She wants real soup— 
no wishy-washy imitation. And 
her praise is the highest kind 
of a compliment to 


Pe TOMATO 


You may be fd to please. You 
grudge no effort not expense to make 
the home table attractive and satis- 
fying. And you wonder how such 
perfect soup is possible at the price. 

But forget the price. Judge the 
soup on its merits. Notice its fine 
natural color and aroma; its fresh 
spicy flavor; its creamy richness; 
its wholesome nourishing effect. 

You’ll say you never tasted any- 
thing finer.—Or the grocer refunds 
your money. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 


Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring | 


to a boil, and serve. te 3 
Look for the red-and-white label 


JosepH CamppeLtt ComPANYy 
: CaMDEN N J 


‘¢The cause of my haste 
Is not that I’m chased. 
But with Campbell's Soup 
ready, 
There’s no time to waste.”’ 
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some other guy. Still I was born for hard 
luck. If it wasn’t this it would be some- 
thing else, and I would have been pinched. 
Yours respectably, 
BILL THE DIP. 


P.S. None of the links is gone from the 
chain, which please count to satisfy your- 
self. Also I paid the express charges. If 
they try to collect, which they will, don’t 
stand for it. 


Another year, on my birthday, I was 
given a loving cup with the inscription: 
“To a Noble Sower of the Seed of Man’s 
Humanity to Man.”’ This gave the hard- 
driven paragraphers another chance. Each 
of them offered a reward for the return of 
the loving cup he had lost, and each of them 
warned the owners of objects of virtu to 
guard their treasures carefully against the 
time of my next birthday. 

When four years of hard work had set 
affairs at the bridewell to running smoothly 
on the improved plan the warden of one of 
our state penitentiaries resigned and there 
was an eager scramble for the vacant posi- 
tion. A strong movement was put in mo- 
tion at once in behalf of a penologist of the 
old school; but my friends, the judges, and 
the wives and mothers of the state insisted 
that the job go to me as reward of merit. 
The governor appointed me. 

It had been urged against me that my 
fads and follies would work all right in a 
jail or a house of correction, but that if ap- 
plied to a penitentiary they would end by 
making the state ridiculous in the eyes of 
the nation. I always have found that this 
sort of rule is applied to all new ideas. They 
are ever too big for small places and too 
small for the big ones. The governor ad- 
vised me to go slow; and my new board of 
control set its face like flint against changes 
for the better. Determinedly I paid no at- 
tention to what was said, but got out my 
big broom and started to sweep aside the 
dust and dirt that were my heritage from 
previous administrations. 

The lock-step—that degrading and tell- 
tale badge of infamy—went out almost the 
day I went in. So did the conventional con- 
vict garb—that medieval method of help- 
ing men to be good by putting them in ugly 
uniforms as an ever-present reminder of 
the inherent wickedness that separates 
them from the decent and the tolerated. 
State laws prevented my making this latter 
reform thoroughgoing; but, nevertheless, 
after my first six months seventy per cent 
of the inmates were wearing their own 
shirts, collars and underwear. This saved 
money for the taxpayer, yet, curiously 
enough, the measure was denounced as one 
of my foolish extravagances! Moreover, 
since to me there seemed no more reason 
for all convicts to have their hair clipped 
uniformly than for them to have their ears 
clipped uniformly—and is there?—I al- 
lowed each man to haye his locks trimmed 
to suit his fancy. 

The tonsorial energies saved in shear- 
ing I turned in the direction of bi-weekly 
shaving, with the result that hair was kept 
where its removal made for a senseless 
unsightliness and removed where its keep- 
ing made for a lack of cleanliness and a 
loss of self-respect. 


A Prison Farm That Paid 


I effected another big saving for the state 
by founding a penal farm. It cost the 
commonwealth fifteen thousand dollars in 
round numbers; and its produce represents 
an annual value of five thousand dollars, 
to say nothing of the superior quality of 
what we raise for our own consumption 
compared with the half-decayed stuff that 
avaricious contractors used to dump into 
our larders. I remember one occasion when 
the most culpable of this class of merchants 
had been watching my men at work in the 
fields. He turned to me and shouted with 
a string of oaths: ‘‘Say, Latham, you’ve 
got a nerve calling this here health resort 
a penitentiary! Why, you treat ’em ten 
times better than I do the niggers and 
foreigners that works for me!” 

Even the material profits of our farm 
were of small moment compared with the 
physical and spiritual improvements that 
the out-of-door work and life brought 
about for those fortunate enough to be as- 
signed to tasks on it. Many of my prisoners 
are agricultural laborers and farm owners 
as well, and to condemn them to the indoor 
toil of the shops often results in adding to 
the number of victims of that dread disease, 
consumption, which our civilization is en- 
gaged in fighting. Often I wonder why the 
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penitentiary, that hotbed of the destructive 
germ, is overlooked in the heat of the battle. 

Speaking of sickness, I am reminded that 
before my coming to the penitentiary, if a 
sufferer from the toothache complained, 
neglected his work or became refractory, 
he was pronounced a malingerer and either 
sent to solitary or strung up by the wrists 
until the pain from his decayed molar sank 
to insignificance beside the artificially in- 
duced torment. When he could stand this 
no longer and begged and pleaded for the 
boon of going back to his hard job in the 
shop his action was taken as proof positive 
that the poor devil had been shamming and 
that his teeth, unlike his morals, were 
sound. 

The curing of toothache by throwing a 
man in solitary or hanging him from the 
ceiling by his wrists seemed hardly as scien- 
tific to me as the methods of modern den- 
tistry. I therefore immediately attached a 
dentist to the institution. In addition I 
called in the services of a throat and nose 
specialist, an oculist and an aurist. The 
effect these doctors had on our morals was 
wondrous. One unmanageable convict, to 
choose an instance at random, became ex- 
emplary after an operation that separated 
him from an adenoid growth. I believe 
that if this man had had the obstruction 
removed in his youth he never would have 
seen the inside of a penitentiary. There 
are others! Indeed, many of the ill-starred 
sent to penal institutions are more properly 
fit subjects for insane asylums or some es- 
tablishment that is neither the one nor yet 
quite the other. 


The Evils of Convict Labor 


Again, for purely hygienic reasons, I gave 
the prisoners a half-hour rest after their 
noonday meal, and a half holiday on Satur- 
days for match games between the baseball 
nines that I had organized in the various 
shops. This provoked the wrath of the 
owners of prison contracts, for whom the 
sentenced moiled only ten hours a day at 
the hardest work imaginable under the most 
unfavorable conditions possible! These 
gentlemen asked in bitter sarcasm why I 
didn’t reverse the process and let the dere- 
licts amuse themselves all week and work 
on Saturday afternoons—if the weather 
permitted. One of them suggested in a 
letter to the press that I pull down the cell- 
houses and shops to build a tennis court 
and a golf course. Baseball was only for 
the vulgar: golf and tennis for the leisure 
class. my institution had been built to 
pamper! 

I always have held that this particular 
contractor’s ire, like that of all the rest, was 
provoked justly. We allowed our men fifty 
cents a day for skilled labor that in the open 
market would command three, four and, 
in some instances, seven or eight dollars a 
day. Since my critics pocketed the differ- 
ence, it was only natural that they should 
believe that those who had sinned against 
society should expiate by way of overtime 
at toil. Nor is this by any means all that 
they pocket. The state pays the rent, in- 
surance and taxes on what are practically 
their factories, besides supplying power, 
light and heat. Will the smallest boy in 
the class kindly rise and tell the teacher 
where the state comes in on the deal? 

There is nothing the convict resents more 
deeply than this ruthless exploitation. He 
swears under his breath against his op- 
pressors, and vows in the bitterness of his 
heart that when turned loose he will rob or 
maul the first helpless person he meets, so 
as to get even with those individuals who 
robbed him. The whole scheme of prison 
contracts sets in motion an endless chain 
of dishonesty, lawlessness and reckless im- 
morality. It degrades the fallen in their 
own estimation by shaming them into the 
conviction that they are worth no more to 
themselves or to society than the mean pit- 
tance of fifty cents aday. And if this were 
not enough to consign it to limbo, I might 
add that it tends to make the reform meas- 
ures of the advanced warden a paradox 
and the reformation of the criminal an 
absurdity. 

I never shall forget how all this was 
summed up in an oddly humorous but strik- 
ing way by one of the most intelligent of 
my men, who drudged in the shoe shop at 
the making of paper soles that were palmed 
off on the purchaser as leather. ‘‘The 
nerve of them guys is such, Mr. Latham,”’ 
he said, “that if they was to turn it down 
legitimate alleys they would take the 
bread out of the mouths of us hold-up men. 
We couldn’t compete. We would have to 
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go out of business. Society sticks me in 
here for eight years to think over my wicked 
past, and them guys says to me: ‘Son, 
honesty is the best policy; mend your 
ways, reform, and while you’re hustling ten 
hours for fifty cents and doing yourself out 
of three dollars and a half net, try your 
level best to make them paper soles look 
like cow’s leather, so we can put it over 
on a dense population of lovable suckers, 
which is born one to the minute on purpose 
to wear one of our shoes on each foot!’ 
This ends me and reform. When I get out 
I’m going to be just one of them plain, — 
honest thieves, without no frills or faney- © 
work. Reform is for the rich, which are in » 
a position to sell you paper for leather and 
throw the hooks into a guy like me, while 
he blows in the name of their brand on the 
outside of the April Fool package.” 

Although the immured loathe this con- 
tract work with all their hearts and souls, 
when they are called upon to perform a 
task that may redound to the benefit of the 
institution itself they toil with a will and 
an energy that can be surpassed by no body 
of mechanics in the world. In proof let me 
say that one unbearably hot day, when a 
gang was moiling in our quarry to secure 
stones for a new cell-house, less than ten 
per cent would avail themselves of my per- 
mission to lay off and rest at intervals, and 
even these few made the intervals too short 
to be worthy the name. 

Being unable to change, much less to 
uproot, the system of selling convict labor 
by contract, I did allin my power to com- 
bat and mitigate its manifold evils. Since 
under that plan men are turned into the. 
mere parts of a machine and learn next to. 
nothing that educates or helps them toward 
earning a livelihood in the future, I organ- 
ized a night school to meet their needs and 
appointed ten of my college graduates and 
professional men as teachers. I helped on 
the work of my instructors by making ar- 
rangements with a correspondence institute © 
for more advanced courses in the arts, the 
sciences and the trades, by extending our 
library privileges, by putting an increased 
number of magazines and newspapers into 
circulation, and by doing away with the 
stern penal tradition that made it the most 
serious of offenses for a man to make use 
of paper and pencil in his cell or to have 
these concealed on his person. Before long, 
as a result of these innovations, we turned 
out a number of skilled artisans in all 
branches, our own optician among them, 
whose education saved the state a hundred- 
fold more than it ever cost it. To speculate 
on what this movement has accomplished 
for the community in the prevention of 
crime and in the reduction of pauperism 
were as idle as needless. ; 


When to be Honest 


Inasmuch as it was my aim to encourage 
intelligence and to spread enlightenment— 
evil’s two most implacable foes—I didn’t 
stop there. I started a literary and his- 
torical club and hired with voluntary con- 
tributions made by the prisoners and the 
guards a number of well-known lecturers to 
bring us information that would add to our 
future efficiency and usefulness. 

Now and then, at meetings of the literary 
and historical club, we would hold debates 
and thresh over such questions as whether 
environment or heredity is the chief cause 
of crime, whether or not penitentiaries 
should be abolished for the best interests 
of society, whether begging is not a greater 
crime than stealing, and whether honesty 
is the best policy. 

In connection with this last subject, I 
am reminded of the argument of one of 
the orators, who took the peculiar middle 
ground that honesty is the best policy 
sometimes, dishonesty at other times. Ac- 
cording to him one would be a fool to adhere 
to either uncompromisingly. ‘See here,’ 
he said, in defense of his position, “I 
knowed two brothers who was so crooked 
that they walked around as if they was 
doing the waltz step, in circles, and the 
circles they left behind ’em curled to and 
fro like a pair of ram’s horns. What did 
they do? They says to each other: 
‘There ain’t no corner we can turn without 


-bumping up against a brace of fly cops. 


All the cards of crime is marked and 
stacked agin us. It’s high time we was 
blowing town and turning over a new game.’ 
So they shoved the last bunch of ‘queer’ — 
[counterfeit money] they was making and 
opened a general store for rubes up country. 

They stuck to business so close that you’ 
couldn’t have teased ’em to go out for a 


drink if you had paid the barkeep for it in 
advance. They stood strictly on the level 
with the jays, and the coin comes rolling 
over the counter so fast that their fingers 
gets calloused from picking it up. ‘Hon- 
esty is the slickest policy known to man,’ 
they says. ‘If we had had sense enough 
to listen to them preachers sooner we'd 
have more coin in the bank than we ever 
cracked out of safes in our best days. Us 
for the honesty policy! Let’s continue to 
resist the temptation to pick a good cus- 
tomer’s pockets while he’s trying to beat ts 
down on a pair of socks, and let’s keep on 
handing ’em the right change with each 
pair of nineteen-cent braces, marked down 
from twenty-five, as is guaranteed on the 
sign over the door.’ Then the hard times 
comes down on ’em and what do you think 
them two guys done? They sits around, 
gettin’ blue in the face and watching their 
pile get thinner and thinner, and says: 
‘What do we get for connecting so close 
with this honesty policy? Nix! The feller 
what first said honesty is the best policy 
handed mankind a bit of queer that it has 
never been able to shove off yet. Let’s 
back to the good old life and hand the poker 
to the obliging rube around the corner.’ So 
they bumps their bright heads together and 
works around the post until they finds a 
sucker in Chicago to let ’em have one hun- 
_ dred thousand dollars on credit. Then 
they fails and gets away with that swollen 
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lump of coin. I ain’t heard of ’em since; 
no, nor that sucker either. This proves 
what I’ve been saying, that the wise guy 
votes both tickets.” 

The debates on whether environment 
or heredity is the chief source of crime 
brought out innumerable points of interest 
in the law-breakers’ lives and also shed 
considerable light on that much-mooted 
question for me. 

Somehow the reports of these debates 
leaked into the press, and the opposition 
howled that I was sharpening the wits of 
the wicked and teaching them how they 
could break the laws in such a manner as to 
evade punishment! The opposition always 
seemed to be lying in wait for one of my 
reforms for the fun of howling it down, and 
it will have been seen that I gave it plenty 
of opportunity for voice culture. But all 
this preliminary yelping was as the dying 
notes of a slumber song in the storm that 
broke forth when I turned our musical 
talents to account by training thirty voices 
for a glee club, drilling an orchestra for 
state occasions, and mustering a brass band 
to dispel the gloom, the somber silence, the 
animal-like stolidity that surcharged the 
atmosphere in the mess room. Hardened 
though I had been to such sights, I con- 
tributed one hundred dollars for sheet 
music and five hundred more for instru- 
ments to make that tomblike hall a thing of 
the past and the atmosphere more bearable. 
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But despite the protests of the contract- 
ors, the anger of a part of the public and 
the vigorous attack of the press, the band 
played on! And the louder it played the 
more anger it provoked. When indigna- 
tion reached its climax a celebrated artist 
gave it voice in a cartoon that showed a 
mob of ex-convicts crowding around the 
walls of my penitentiary, clamoring for 
the privilege of entering it, and breaking 
through the bars with hammers and 
jimmies lest they be denied admission. A 
well-known journalist supplemented this 
pictorial effort in a venomous editorial 
remarking that the only improvement he 
could suggest to turn my reputed peniten- 
tiary intoea first-class hotel would be to 
clothe my dining-room waiters in immacu- 
lately white costumes and caps. 

I adopted the suggestion at once, to the 
horror of the author, who advised me to 
buy a rhetoric and study up the subjects of 
sarcasm and irony when I was not engaged 
in making the outlaw’s profession the most 
enviable and desirable on earth. 

But in due course of time, when the 


public had swept enthusiastically around | ; 
to my way of thinking, the press lauded | 


me to the skies for building up something 
it said it had always advocated—a model 
penitentiary. Again I disagree with my 
erstwhileenemy. Modesty forbids it now. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two papers 
giving the experiences of a jaller, 
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Mountain Climbing im America 


ones and many of them—on this con- 

tinent, and some of them have not 
confined their work to this continent; yet 
it is fair enough to say that we do not have 
in America any science or cult of mountain- 
eering such as obtains in Europe. We have 
clubs like the Mazamas; the Canadian 
Alpine Club—many others, indeed; and 
there is hardly a well-known peak of diffi- 
culty in the Cascades, Rockies or Selkirks 
that has not been successfully attacked 
by one or more members of these clubs. 
The great majority of our climbers are, 
however, detached amateurs, largely big- 
game hunters, and more often solitary 
performers than devoted and well-organized 
practicers of the sport. 

There is no harder or more difficult form 
of physical exercise than that of mountain 
work—and it is not for the very young, the 
very old or the very weak. For the phys- 
ically sound there is nothing better. No 
man can carry much extra flesh and be a 
successful mountaineer; and, though this 
is a very grueling form of exercise for those 
who have grown a trifle stout, it is the best 
of medicine for them if kept up through a 
term of days or weeks. The very practical 
man, who asks why he should climb a 
mountain when there is nothing on top of 
it that he wants, will perhaps be blind to 
some of these definite compensations for 
the hard work involved. 

Socially speaking, mountain climbing is 
eminently correct. If you have in your 
“hook” the names of two or three noted 
peaks of the Alps—still better, one or more 
in the Caucasus; almost as well, two or 
three in the Selkirks; much better, one in 
the Andes; far better yet, one in the Hima- 
layas, or even Africa—then you can sit in 
the highest circles of sportsmanship in any 
land and others will listen to your speech. 
Of course, in a less desirable sense, it is 
socially correct to pose in Switzerland as a 
bold, bad mountaineer. For this the right 
kind of clothes are a help and the cog rail- 
ways up some of the Alps are of still more 
definite aid. If you are that sort of a 
mountaineer, however, the less you talk 
about it the better. 

So far as original enterprise is concerned 
there is little room for talk today. You will 
find most of the great mountains of the 
world have been ‘“‘done” by some other 
fellow ahead of you. Not tomention Mount 
McKinley and its alleged conqueror, take 
the case of the Monte Rosa group north 
of Italy. No less a person than Leonardo 
da Vinci is said to have ascended these 
peaks; and a late successor found cut in 
the rocks at a height of ten thousand feet 
above sea-level the inscription, “A. T. M. 


Trones' are mountain climbers—good 


1615!” It is rather discouraging to find 
that some other fellow has beaten us to it 
by some three hundred years. Asa matter 
of fact, A. T. M., whoever he was, was 
beaten another three hundred years in 
many of the Alps of Europe by yet other 
climbers, whose stories have come down to 
us mostly done in Latin. 

The crystallized science of mountain 
climbing, if we may use the phrase, has 
been perfected in the Alps of Switzerland; 
and it may be said that this has occurred 
within the last fifty or sixty years. Today 
men climb to type and byrule. They climb 
in hundreds and thousands, partly for love 
of the sport and partly because it is fashion- 
able. The Swiss hotelkeepers rarely over- 
look a financial bet, and you scarcely can 
blame them for systematizing mountaineer- 
ing, since they have almost more mountains 
than anything else in Switzerland. It isa 
little boresome to know that you climb 
pretty much by schedule in Switzerland, 
even when you do not go up on the cog 
road. They even have permanent ropes 
or chains stretched for you in some of the 
worst places! Still, you will be much sur- 
prised if you go there thinking that Swiss 
Alpine climbing is an easy stunt. The 
Alps are real mountains and the Alpine 
guides are accepted as the best in the 
world all over the world. Indeed, many a 
man who earries.a mountain scalp at his 
belt got it by virtue of the Swiss guides and 
porters he hired to go with him to this or 
that corner of the remote regions. 

The American mountain lover who desires 
to turn his amateurish enthusiasm into pro- 
fessional skill can do no better than to join 
one of the better mountain-climbing clubs 
for one of their summer meets in the Amer- 
ican Northwest or in Canada, in both of 
which countries large summer camps are 
often established in some difficult moun- 
tain district. Such a camp will always have 
one or more experienced leaders and will be 
equipped with everything needful in the 
sport. There are many women who join 
these summer camps and who are very suc- 
cessful, even at considerable elevations. A 
summer trip of this kind may, therefore, 
prove to be one of pleasant social expe- 
riences. It will serve to show the beginner 
that mountain climbing is, if not grega- 
rious, at least codperative. 

Most of us who have hunted big game in 
the Rockies have climbed more or less 
incidentally and individually. We wore 
our usual hunting rig and climbed for a 
definite purpose —not to get to the top, but 
to get to the trophy of elk or bear, bighorn 
or white goat. The hunt of the chamois in 
the Alps is not more trying than the pur- 
suit of either of these last two animals in 


some parts of the Rockies or the Selkirks. 
The man who has killed his bighorn or 
his goat with his own gun, high up on some 
mountain summit—especially if it be in 
the wintertime—is entitled to call himself 
a sportsman and to say he has seen the 
acme of sport with the rifle. That, how- 
ever, is not professional mountain climbing. 
The hunting party going into the moun- 
tains with the intention of hunting at great 
elevations usually will go up some valley 
and follow the watercourse as high as 
possible, back into the hills. After locat- 
ing the game, the permanent camp is 
pitched and side trips made from that 
point, perhaps many miles in distance. 
Suppose, however, it were the purpose of a 
few friends not to kill big game but simply 
to go to the top of some peak regarding 
which they could find no local advice. 
What would be their plan of attack? 
Even a limited mountain experience 
would teach that one of the easiest ways to 
get uphill is to follow the course of a snow- 
filled gully or gulch. Such a gully is, in 


‘the vernacular of climbing, called a couloir. 


Its surface, especially when the snow is 
well packed, gives good footing and a steady 
upward grade. All climbers know the trick 
of using such a natural ladder so far as it 
goes—that is to say, they take this ladder 
after they have gone up as far as they can 
by horse or other conveyance, always 
provided, of course, that there is such a 
ladder waiting for them. 

The couloir, however, sometimes has a 
habit of not reaching up to the top-story 
windows. In many of our mountains of 
the Rockies we will find above timberline 
a steep pitch covered with what we call 
slide rock, but what the expert calls scree — 
steep slopes of more or less disintegrated 
stone, where the footing is none too secure 
and where the whole cover sometimes 
seems to start moving underfoot. Again, 
at the top of a slope of this sort, we ocea- 
sionally come to what in the West we 
eall the “rimrock”’ of a mountain, which 
often is a sheer wall, inaccessible, perhaps, 
in a great part of its extent. The main 
peak, which is the only one desired, very 
likely sticks up above this rimrock, amid 
a series of broken crags, which are sur- 
mounted by ultimate peaks, needles or 
aiguilles, as they are called sometimes in 
climbing language. The shape of your 
mountain depends on geology. If you know 
your geology pretty well you are better apt 
to know what sort of climbing there will 
be on the tiptop part of the mountain. 
Dolomite, granite or limestone will offer 
different forms. 

. The man who has gone out to climb a 
given mountain does not make the mistake 
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EXPERT SHOE MAKING 


Under the Magnifying Glass 


HE operation pictured here 

has to do with nailing. 
The most improved machinery 
plus The Brown Shoe Com- 
pany’s skill makes this nailing 
of the heel to the sole of the 
shoe a perfect piece of work. 


Could this operation be demonstrated be- 
fore your eyes, could the invisible qualities 
of our Shoes be visualized, you would begin 


to realize why St. Louis is the home of 
Good Shoes and why The Brown Shoe 
Company are conceded one of the World's 
Leading Shoe Makers. 


WHITE HOUSE 
For Men SHOES For Women 


$5.00 — $4.00 — $3.50 


B8734—Men’s “PRESIDENT 
WHITE HOUSE” Patent 
Blu. Oxford, Hobby Last. 

B871/2 — Same in Russia Calf. 

B87 —Same in Gun Metal. 


For Boys $1.50 to $3.50 
For Girls aes © Bee 


Not only do they give long service, but the 
shape is ‘‘permanent”’ and the “looks” 
more satisfactory. 


Ask Your Dealer For Them 


If he has not got them, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. A Style Book 
will be sent you, free, upon request. 


Yuiizopim, SaeeSon, 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 


We Perfected the 
Quality of “Smooth- 
ness’’ in Tobacco 


To our persistent ef- 
forts is due the great 
pleasure you get in 


smoking Velvet —‘‘ The 
Smoothest Tobacco. 
We knew smokers pre- 
ferred Burley, 


” 


but 


- Burley was good enough 


to be known as Velvet 
only after the choice 
middle leaves of the 
plant had been put 
through a careful mel- 
lowing process. The re- 
sult far exceeded our 


' hopes for it produced a 


») greater smoothness than 
we thought possible. 


All harshness, bite and 
burn became entirely 
eliminated, but body and 
rich flavor were left 
intact. And to-day we 
are proud to sell Velvet 
to pipe smokers who 
appreciate the qualities 
we have obtained for 
them —and we are glad 
to be able to sell it for 
10¢ a can. 


Dealers all sell it, but if 
yours 7s out, a dime sent to 
us will bring it if vou live 
in.the U.S.A. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Ill. 


| Rockies but old in the Alps. 
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of the beginner and start to scramble up 
the face, wherever he can get a start. He 
will study it from this side and that, per- 
haps for more than one season if his time 
for a trip be short. He wants to get above 
the rimrock, we shall say. After a time he 
locates a corner of the summit where there 
is a long, knifelike ridge that carries on up 
to the summit —broken, of course, by steep 
depressions that make down to each side 
and by all those unimaginable rock shapes 
that you have found piled on top of almost 
any considerable peak. In the West we 
call such a ridge a hogback; but that is a 
very vulgar phrase. We should call it an 
aréte, because that is what it is called in 
Switzerland—that word meaning ‘‘ridge”’ 
as near as anything. Now, if you can get 
to the lower end of that ridge you will not 
find it so sharp as it looks from below. 
Perhaps that will be the easiest path to the 


| top of the peak; and perhaps some con- 


venient couloir will carry you up within 
sight at least of this final ridge or aréte. If 
there is snow up there—sufficient to fill 
in the small cafions and natural hollows— 
all the better for your chance of success. 
There aresome mountains that seem to have 
no blind side, as it were; but the average 
peak will disclose some vulnerable line of 
ascent to the skilled reconnaissance of the 
veteran. 

A mountain trip is like a hunting trip. 


| There must be a base of supplies, usually 


served by packtrain. There are mountains 
where you can ride up to an elevation of 
eight thousand or ten thousand feet on 
horseback. Indeed, in our country the 
average mountain is ‘“‘done”’ in one day 
out of camp and back. Of course this does 
not mean a really lofty peak. Experts 
have camped for days at elevations of 
sixteen thousand and eighteen thousand 
feet before being able to make their final 
attack on a coveted summit. 


The Indispensable Ice:Ax 


| The greatest romance of mountaineering 


has to do, of course, with glacier work. We 
can furnish plenty of glaciers in Alaska or 
in the Selkirks, or even in the Rockies—for 
instanee, in the St. Mary’s country, in 
Montana. Many of our big-game hunters 
know these Montana glaciers. Guides 
have been known to cross from the Middle 
River to Sullivan Creek over the glaciers 
lying below the head of the Saskatchewan, 
in the Selkirks. Indeed, hunters and trap- 
pers often do risky things that they ought 
not to do. 

The Alpine climber is honing for glaciers 
all the time, but he tackles none except in 
the company of other climbers. As system- 
atized in that country, the ascent of a 
known mountain usually means getting up 
at two o’clock in the morning and starting 
out for a steady day’s work of twelve to 
fifteen hours. A night of bad rest in a 
mountain hut is then, perhaps, followed by 
a few hours of hard work the next day, 
crowned with success or failure, as the case 
may be; but all this is done with each man 
in the party—which consists of never less 
than three persons—roped to the other 
members; so that, in case of bad luck on a 
glacier or steep rocks, a man who slips or 
falls can be saved by the others. Of this 
ropework the average mountain man in 
our country knows little, except as he has 
seen it at some meet of a climbing club. It 
is obvious there is risk in the Alps. There 
is system also. Your guide is putting you 
through on a schedule. You are one of a 
party, each of which does what he is told 
to do—if he can. 

We have not even an accepted mountain- 
climbing costume in this country, as they 
have in the Alps. We are apt to wear 
hobnail shoes, sometimes ignorantly using 
small steel-headed nails, which are danger- 
ous on rocks. The correct thing is a heavy 
Alpine shoe, with the nails clamped out 


| | over the edge, with the heel nailed all 


around the edge and the waist of the shoe 
also hobbed. The best spikes for all-round 


, | mountain work in this country are those 


that screw into the leather. For expert 
mountain work on ice and rock, the Swiss 
nailed shoe is supposed to be the best 
obtainable. 

The ice-ax is a new implement in the 
It is, of 
course, not in the least like any other sort 
of ax. Its shaft is slender, of toughest ash 
or hickory, four feet or just less in length, 
tapering down to a steel spike at the bot- 
tom. The head is not large or heavy but is 
fixed on very firmly. It has two ends—one 
a spike, which tapers to a blunt point, the 
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other a rather narrow and dullish cutting 
edge, for use in cutting steps in ice. The 
ax can be used as a staff, as a probe in the 
snow, as a tool or a support; and it can 
also be used in glissading or sliding down a 
steep slope, in the same way that a skee 
runner uses his skee pole—sitting down 
upon it astride, with the front end held 
firmly in the hands and the rear dragging 
in the snow as a brake. The ice-ax is 
necessary in the equipment of any real 
mountaineer. 

The rope used in a mountain party 
should be, say, sixty feet long, of good ma- 
nila and well tested. The loop is tied in 
such way "that it cannot slip or cut; and 
each man wears it around his body. Good 
team-work consists in keeping the rope 
from dragging and in keeping the men 
spaced regularly. In this way they will be 
traveling, say, twelve or fifteen feet apart; 
and one extremity or the other of the line 
will be on a zone of safety. The weakest 
man is put in the middle—at least, if there 
are two experts and one amateur, the latter 
is apt to be placed there. Or, again, he 
may have the rear of the line going up, the 
front of it going down. The head guide 
arranges these positions on the rope in such 
way as best to distribute the danger in 
case of a fall. The rope has a great deal of 
moral effect. Sometimes a beginner will 
cross a dangerous glacier slope on steps that 
have been cut in and will look down fear- 
lessly over a drop of a thousand feet or so. 
You are not so apt to be dizzy in the moun- 
tains as you are in leaning out and looking 
down over the edge of the roof of a house, 
even for a distance of only twenty or thirty 
feet. Much of your comfort depends on the 
normal quality of your heart and on what 
you call your wind. 

Your feet should be well cared for, of 
course, with not less than two pairs of 
woolen stockings. Canvas leggings keep 
the snow out of the shoes. Wear nothing 
tight. Knickerbockers are better than 
trousers, of course; and they should be 
worn wide and full, never drawing over the 
knee. If you carry any weight at all let 
it not exceed five or six pounds—perhaps 
a sweater; possibly a buckskin shirt as a 
spare garment. Nothing is warmer for its 
weight than buckskin, but it must be kept 
dry. A canvas jacket and canvas overalls 
will keep out a lot of snow in hard scram- 
bling. You do not need to fear the cold 
while at work, but you will chill very quickly 
when you stop work. An extra garment is 
desirable. 


Necessities for High Altitudes 


Don’t carry a heavy packbag. The Swiss 
Rucksack is thought to be about the best 
sort of climbing pack. It comes low down 
on the back—and you want the center of 
gravity low in the mountains. If you are 
going to spend the night high up, all the 
worse for your comfort. Porters are to be 
had as beasts of burden in the Alps—not so 
easily to be had in this country. No man 
not trained to it can carry weight when 
climbing at great altitudes. A tent will, 
therefore, probably be out of the question 
for you. Perhaps you can manage a 
sweater, a pair of dry socks and a pair of 
really good moccasins for nightwear. 

You should have a silk handkerchief 
with which to tie your hat down over your 
ears. If you have to sleep on the snow sleep 
on your hat and do not keep it on your 
head. If you have any paper wrap your feet 
and ankles init. Of course it must be dry 
paper—it will prove very warm for its 
weight. You can put your feet or your 
head in your packbag to good advantage 
if obliged to rest on the snowfields. At 
night in camp, unless you are too much 
chilled, it is good to wash the feet in cold 
water or in snow; then put on the dry 
socks and moccasins. 

It is very important that you take along 
smoked spectacles or goggles. Don’t have 
them blue or yellow, but smoke color—and 
not too dark. The leader should never let 
his party start without seeing that each 
has his proper equipment —and this is part 
of it. Your doctor will give you some eye- 
wash of boric acid, or the like, to take along. 
If a man goes snowblind put him on his 
back and have him shut his eyes. There is 
a little hole in the corner of the eye made 
for the express purpose of pouring eyewash 
into the systems of fools who forget their 
smoked glasses on the snow. 

The mountain-climbing pace is a slow 
and steady one, and the spurt has no place 
in it any more than the too-frequent stop 
for rest. Don’t let any one hurry you 
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beyond your natural gait.. Too much speed 
in mountain climbing is bad form for many 
reasons. The step in climbing is not taken 
from the ball of the foot, but with the whole 
of the foot, as on the level. This saves the 
calves of the legs and uses more muscle. 
You must not make one needless motion. 
The thing to do is to swing along as easily 
as you can—just like a prizefighter. 

How high can you climb in a day or an 
hour? That all depends, of course. On 
good paths men have ascended two thou- 
sand feet an hour. One thousand feet 
would be practically a limit—and half of 
that very much closer to the average in 
good work. In icework it may be only 
three hundred feet—or two hundred. It 
is less as the elevation increases. In the 
ascent of Mount St. Elias, for instance, the 
Duke of the Abruzzi did the last fifty-eight 
hundred feet in ten and one-half hours— 
and it was called fine work. 

One thing pertaining to the art ought to 
be remembered by every climber, and that 
is to stand straight on any sharp slope of 
snow, ice or grass, and not to lean toward 
the face of the mountain or to seek support 
by the hand. The instinct is to lean over 
for safety, but reason will show you that 
the more you lean the more unstable is 
your position. Set the feet firmly and keep 
your body vertical in spite of the feeling 
that there is nothing on your off side. This 
is one of the first things for the beginner to © 
learn. Your guide will teach it to the 
entire party, because he knows that if any 
onefallsontheropethestraight and stiff legs 
of all the others make the best anchorage. 
A fall that caught an entire party leaning 
in would mean that all would drop together. 


When Sport Becomes Religion 


Small parties of amateurs can have en- 
joyable times in the mountains without 
much danger and without much profession- 
alism. In any such party usually there are 
some who want to show off and go fast. 
This is inconsiderate and impolite, and in 
a professional sense it is bad form. Ona 
long, hard march in the upper Alps, for 
instance, an exhausted man anchors the 
whole party. It is the weakest man who is 
really the pacemaker; this is recognized by 
all. Of course, in any case of exhaustion or 
accident, the victim should never be left 
alone. There are only a few stains on the 
records of hunting parties in the Rocky 
Mountains of the sort where a man was 
abandoned by his friends when he had been 
disabled. No mountainshould beattempted 
except in company of at least three if there 
is to be any really dangerous work. 

Let the party of amateurs undertaking a 
mountain climb be sure to advance slowly 
and steadily, and to zigzag as much as 
possible in the ascent. Stones often are 
detached and may be dangerous. If. the. 
party be extended along the front of a 
slope a falling stone is less apt to break the 
line and cause disaster. Climbing is not 
simply scrambling, however; and if you 
care to go in for it in the proper fashion 
it is well to learn what is good form in 
the work. To repeat, it is a codperative 
proposition and it calls for forbearance 
and courtesy as well as for strength and 
hardihood. 

In the highest and best-organized form 
of mountain climbing there must be danger 
or there would be no sport. In the past 
forty or fifty years of Alpine records there 
have been more than two hundred fatal 
accidents, in some cases involving entire 
parties. There is a serious side to the 
work that puts it in a class with hunting 
dangerous game. In short, the attitude of 
the lofty snowpeak is that it wants to be 
let alone—that no man belongs there. The 
sport of the thing is to do what you are 
told you cannot do, of course. Naturally 
the big-game hunter may not necessarily be 
a mountain climber and yet may be some- 
thing of a mountaineer. Mountain work 
alone and at midwinter is, perhaps, the 
riskiest form of outdoor sport if one really 
climbs where the game calls for climbing. 
Strange and awesome enough are some of 
the scenes one will encounter under such 
circumstances. To hang on the face of a 
mountain and look out over untold miles of 
other mountains, all white and silent and 
forbidding; to look down where a bighorn 
has perhaps fallen to a lower ledge that it 
will take an hour or more to reach —that is 
keen work, although solitary. There is 
nothing like the mountains in the winter- 
time and there is no way of approaching 
them like going alone at that time; but 
that is not sport —it is religion. 


‘hic: are tearing down the Riggs 


House to make room for an office 

building and theater. When the 
wreckers went in the Has-Been Legion lost 
its last stand. The colonels and majors 
and judges and ex’s stayed until the de- 
stroyers began to rip up the lobby floor. 
Then they filtered out into Fifteenth Street 
and disappeared—never to know again in 
Washington a place where they are free to 
meet and tell how great they once were, 
to talk of the palmy days, and to watch 
with furtive eye for the appearance of any 
person who might, if properly approached, 
supply a drink or loan a quarter. 

One after another their meeting places 
have been destroyed by the march of im- 
provement. Long ago they were driven 
from the hotel lobbies farther down the 
street. Death, in the past ten years, has 
taken many of them away, and those who 
are left met daily at the Riggs House, 
where Colonel Staples tolerated them and 
let them sit around in a certain portion of 
the lobby or on the steps. Now the Riggs 
House is gone and the Has-Been Legion 
has vanished with it. There is no other 
place for them. They must walk up and 
down Pennsylvania Avenue, or sit in the 
parks, or stay wherever they have been 
-used to sleep at night. No one else will 
give them shelter. 

They have been crowded pretty hard of 
late. In the palmy days the old Willard 
was their haunt, but that is gone; and 
so are the Lawrence and Welker’s and 
Wormley’s and John Chamberlin’s—al- 
though not many of them got in there 
except before they began to slide. And 
they have been chased out of the National 
and the Metropolitan, and all the rest. The 
saloon where the charge on Fort Fisher 
occurred every day at noon has changed 
hands and the Has-Been Legion is in bad 


uck. 

The best they can hope for now is to 
meet an occasional acquaintance, or an 
occasional anybody on the street, who is 
not so absorbed in the mad chase after the 
dollar that characterizes these degenerate 
days that he will brush by and refuse the 
trifling loan of a quarter or a dime; or, 
failing that, establish credit at a conveni- 
ent bar to the extent of fifteen cents. 
There will be little nourishment in this, 
and the thought of it girds the Has-Beens. 
Accustomed to sit on the leather seats of 
the Riggs House and wait comfortably for 
some one to come along to whom a gentle- 
man might make a gentleman’s appeal for 
a little temporary assistance while await- 
ing remittances, or while fees in important 
eases are deferred, it will be mighty hard 
to descend to the methods of the ordinary 
panhandler and solicit this assistance on 
the streets. 

Moreover, the Riggs House bar was con- 
venient to the lobby, with two doors leading 
thereto; and many a man, who would not 
go half a block to purchase some stimulant 
and refreshment for a citizen who had 
served his country valorously in days gone 
by, would take the few steps to that bar 
and say to the man behind it: ‘‘Give him 
a drink.” 


The Councils of the Heroes 


The Has-Been Legion was once a legion 
truly, but dwindling, dwindling steadily — 
the old chaps have died in large numbers 
in the past ten years—until all that was 
left of it was the remnant that sat from 
morning until night at the Riggs House. 
There were twenty or twenty-five of them, 
all told, when the wreckers came in. Not 
all were there every day, but some were 
there every day. The winters were hard 
on them; but when spring came they 
turned out of their burrows and sought the 
leather couches. The Old Gambler could 
be seen almost any time—a tall, thin, 
hawk-nosed man with a long white beard, 
who always wore a long black coat and 
long black tie. He was a relic of the days 
when the statesmen used to play for high 
stakes in the open gambling rooms; and 
when they stopped gambling they stopped 
him, for he was a faro dealer and a poker 
player—a professional. He said he re- 
membered the gay days before the war— 
and probably he did. At any rate, he 
never talked about anything else; and he 
lamented the decadence of the times, 
which have come to such a pass that a 
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gentleman cannot turn acard professionally 
in the District and is thus deprived of his 
legitimate means of support. 

There was the judge, once a court re- 
porter, but who drifted to Washington 
many years ago, lost his various positions 
and joined the Has-Beens. Full of reminis- 
cences, he was positive the statesmen of 
the present times are mere pygmies com- 
pared to those whose golden speech he 
recorded away back yonder; and he could 
quote by the hour brilliant passages from 
Tom Corwin, Proctor Knott, Blaine, 
Bayard, Randall, Conkling and the rest — 
and would, too, if you would listen and 
would supply irrigation at proper intervals. 

The major was a regular—the major 
who fought in fifty-seven battles; it used 
to be thirty-seven; but, as times grew 
sterner and the older men interested in 
such things were displaced by younger and 
heedless persons to whom the Civil War is 
mere history, it was necessary to shove the 
number up to fifty-seven, and even that 
great record, more frequently than not, 
failed to bring adequate response. The 
major knew the intimate history of every 
battle, from Big Bethel Springs, where he 
fought gallantly, to Appomattox, where 
he helped General Grant receive the sword 
of General Lee; and he mourned the mis- 
taken strategy of many, pointing out where 
the basic errors of Meade and Hooker 
and Hancock and Macpherson and Thomas 
lay, disputing at great and arid length 
with the colonel on these vital points. 
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The Palmy Days of the Seventies 


The colonel gave his sword to the Con- 
federacy, but cherished no ill will at the 
close of that memorable struggle; and he 
came to Washington to live soon after its 
close, inasmuch as his valuable plantations 
had been ruined by the Yankee hordes. 
The colonel was a corporal when he came, 
but he soon promoted himself to colonel 
and was universally recognized as having 
full right to the title. Far be it from him 
to criticise his loved commander; but if 
Stonewall Jackson had lived there would 
have been ‘‘a different tale to tell, suh, 
a different tale’; and not only that, but 
he had precise information as to where 
many Confederate generals had “‘ blundered 
grossly, suh, grossly,’ which information 
was yours if you cared for it and would 
allow the colonel to tell it adjacent to the 
bar and recognized by the bartender. 

There were many other colonels and 
majors, with a general or so mixed in. Of 
ex’s there were a dozen or fifteen, men who 
had given their best years to the service of 
the Government and—“‘by gad, sir, would 
you believe it?’’—been turned out on the 
cold world ‘‘just because they were grow- 
ing old, sir’; or because it had so hap- 
pened they—‘‘as any gentleman might, 
sir’’—had been once or twice under the 
influence of liquor. ‘These upstarts in the 
service of the Government, sir, have no 
conception of what the rights and privileges 
of a gentleman are.’”’ And now and then 
a former ‘‘king of the lobby”’ came in, 
gloomily to recount the glories of the days 
when Sam Ward and Tom Ochiltree and 
the rest made merry with the highest in the 
land. ‘‘They, my dear sir, were a part of 
these revels, an integral part’’; and they 
could —and would, if you would loan them 
a trifling sum—confer on you great se- 
erets of national importance, touching on 
legislation of bygone days. 

It was always the consensus of opinion 
that republics are ungrateful; that the 
rewards of unselfish patriotism are dead- 
sea fruit, and that the Government in all 
its branches would be conducted on a 
much higher plane than at present if they 
had the management of it. So far as the 
army and navy are concerned, they are 
being mismanaged by a lot of inexperienced 
boys—‘“‘boys, sir’’—and rapidly degener- 
ating; not holding up the high standards 
set by them when they were in their prime. 
Nor need there be any foreign complica- 
tions, nor unsettled economic questions 
if they might return to their former high 
stations; but, alas, their places had been 
usurped by upstarts—‘‘by fools, sir’’—and 
they could do no more than point out 
the errors and blunders and crimes of those 
who now hold the reins of government, and 
gloomily predict disaster, which was sure 
to come, 
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One or two of them had had foreign 
missions; one or two had been bureau 
chiefs, and many of them actually served 
in the Civil War in some capacity or other. 
All of them had come to Washington thirty 
or forty years ago and had had places or 
prospects, or some means of sustenance. 
Together they had drifted down and down, 
until there was no place that would shelter 
them but the Riggs House lobby; no way 
to get alcoholic sustenance—imperatively 
needed—but through the largess of the 
casual passer-by. Still, they were not pan- 
handlers in the usual sense of the word. 
They thought they retained their dignity. 
They held desperately to a nodding or 
speaking acquaintance with any man in 
public life. They had regular patrons 
whom they knew and could, in times of 
stress, approach for a quarter. The free- 
lunch counter supplied a good portion of 
their food. 

How they managed their clothes and 
linen no one knows; but each had his sep- 
arate scheme, and each had a dingy room 
where he went at night and from which 
he emerged in the morning. All of them 
made as brave a show as they could of 
neatness and respectability. 

They were the last relics of the old days 
in Washington—the days when there was 
a lobby, when the Civil War and its prob- 
lems were uppermost in the minds of the 
men who were legislating for and governing 
the country; when it meant something to 
have been in the war in some capacity. 
They came to Washington to get jobs or to 
hold them. 

They couldn’t leave, for they had no 
place to go when their jobs left them; and 
they hung on, scheming, contriving, bor- 
rowing, imposing on those who had known 
them in their better days, waiting to die— 
hopeless, of course; but doing the best 
ma could in circumstances that prohibited 
work. 

They work? No. They had served 
their country and the country should sup- 
port them in their declining years. To be 
sure, the country was callous about it and 
was constantly shoving them back farther 
and farther; but here they were and here 
they stayed. 

Some of them had small pensions. Some 
had women relatives working somewhere— 
one of them used to sidle across to the 
Treasury, about twice a week when the 
clerks were coming out, and get a small 
sum each time from a tired and worn gray- 
haired woman—and some had no income 
at all save what they could borrow from 
day to day. 


The Last Stand of the Old Guard 


Where there were twenty-five members of 
the Has-Been Legion when the Riggs House 
passed there were twenty-five hundred 
twenty years ago. They died off—some of 
them pathetically and all of them in the 
most dreary circumstances. Not one in 
a thousand ever left Washington. They 
stayed and died. And they typed the old 
days. 

No one has patience with them or 
sympathy now, and no one had, in the past 
five or six years, except Colonel Staples, 
who tolerated them around his hotel. Nor 
did they deserve sympathy, for not one of 
them would work even if work had been 
offered to him; not one of them would do 
anything but what he did do—talk and 
cadge and mourn the palmy days. Of 
course they were all frauds. None of the 
soldiers had been of much account as 
soldiers—if they had been soldiers at all— 
and none of the officials had been of any 
account as Officials. 

Whisky ruined most of them; but, at 
that, they were all that was left of the 
Washington of two or three decades ago. 
Time had passed them by. They were 
derelicts. And now the Riggs House has 
gone and the Has-Been Legion has dis- 


cussed for the last time the battles of the | ! 


Civil War, the mistakes of Lincoln, the 
merits or demorits of the Star Route cases, 
the Mulligan letters, the Whisky Ring 
frauds, and other topics that are of a past 
generation. 

They have made their last stand and 
have passed on. The remnants of the Has- 
Been Legion have been turned out on the 


street and another feature of Washington | 


life is eliminated forever. 
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for a Bright Future 
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FOR RAPID POLISHING 


of Brass, Nickel, Copper, Aluminum and Other Metals 


It’s the quick and 
easy way to keep your 
metals bright—from 
the bathroom faucets 
to the mounting of 
the kitchen range, or 
the handsome orna- 
ments of the parlor 
and dining room. 


A little Arco Spotzoff applied to the 
surface, a few light rubs with a soft cloth, 
and tarnish disappears like magic. 


Arco Spotzoff is not only superior for 
all household purposes but is also used 
in large quantities for the most exacting 
service of garages, hotels and office- 
buildings, engine-rooms, railway and 
steamship lines, etc. 

Go to your dealer and get a can for trial. Five sizes, from 
half-pints to gallons. There is great economy in the gallon size 


—Arco Spotzoff will keep in perfect condition in any climate— 
no deterioration with age. 


Sold by hardware, grocery, drug and sporting-goods stores, 
and by auto supply houses and garages. If not found in your 
town, send us 20c and we’ll forward you sample can, charges 
prepaid. 


Write for interesting booklet 
“The Care of Metal Surfaces” 


The Atlantic Refining Company 
Spotzoff Department 


6400 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 
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Six-Cylinder O; 


Many Makers Who Could Not See the 5 


7 \HIS fifth annual Winton Six is the same 
model we produced in 1908, 1909, 1910, 
and 1911, with such refinements and ex- 

cellences as developed from season to season. 

Its symmetry, balance, and. unity are the 
direct result of that undivided concentration 
which this company has centered upon six- 
cylinder cars exclusively, and upon this one 

model especially, since June, 1907. 


A Car that Stands Alone 


In this respect the Winton Six stands abso- 
lutely alone. 

So many six-cylinder cars are now on the 
market that the buyer has a wide choice. But, 
before you do make a choice, you need to know 
that most makers are themselves only recent 
converts to the Six idea, and that their six- 
cylinder cars are consequently newly-devised 
products. All such cars may be good: we don’t 
know. But we do know that every element of 
risk is removed when you buy a particular 
model that has stood the test of criticism and 
service for four straight years. 


Beginning the Battle 


In June, 1907, when this company became so 
fully convinced of six-cylinder superiority that, 
in good conscience, we could no longer believe 
the four to be of equal merit with the Six, we 
abandoned fours altogether. 

At that time there was not in America a single 
maker, great or small, but looked upon our 
attitude as foolhardy. 

To these makers the four-cylinder car was 
the very pinnacle of merit. Nothing could ever 
supplant it. 


A Great Change of Mind 


But — 

Something has supplanted it. With the 
result that today this country does not know a 
single front-rank maker whose faith in fours is 
firm enough to cause him to defend the four in 
his advertising. Not one. Today you look in 
vain for an argument in favor of the four. The 
four’s strongest defenders have capitulated to 
that overwhelming public sentiment that is 
firmly established on the vital fact of Six 
Supremacy. 

This brilliant victory for a principle was 
not woninanight. It has been of slow growth 
that affirms its strength—strength based on 
conviction. 


One Against a Host 


How this. change was wrought—a change 
affecting the entire automobile industry—is a 
simple story. The industry at large stood for 


WINTON 
SIX 
1912—$3000 


Fifth consecutive year 
without a single radi- 


cal change. 


Motor cranks itself. 


Electric light equip- 
ment. 
Four-door body. 


Four forward speeds. 
Demountable rims. 


four-cylinder cars: the Winton Company alone 
denied the four and advocated the Six against all 
other types. It became our duty to make plain to 
the public the reasons for our attitude. This we 
did with enthusiasm, making specific claims for the 
superiority of the Winton Six. The success of this 
campaign depended wholly upon the ability of the 
Winton Six to make good on these specific claims. 


Results Tell the Story 


That it did make good on every point is shown in 
the results. Before one season had passed, other 
makers dropped into the Six column. And as time 
went on, still other makers began producing Sixes, 
until now we find that the entire map has been 
changed, and that the chorus which sings Six 
approval lacks no high-famed manufacturer. 


Credit Belongs to Buyers 


Credit for this tremendous victory belongs wholly 
to those car buyers who were open-minded in their 
search for excellence, and would not be swayed from 
their conviction after having found it in the Six. 

Say what you will, it is the buying public that sets 
standards. Let makers produce what they like, 
public demand is the judge that dictates what a 
factory shall ultimately produce. 


Merit Alone Can Win 


Note that we say ultimately. Fashion, frills, and 
fantasy may have their sway for a period, but in the 
end merit alone can win. It is so in everything. 


And now that the Six is the commanding 
the automobile world, we want to make it 
you, Mr. Six Buyer, that you are respons 
the greatest evolution the industry has e 
perienced. Yes, and the hardest fought ev 


We Are Under Obligation 


That the Winton Six has been the medium 
which you wereable to express your convictior 
to us, not a cause for pride, but rather an ob 
upon us to be more than ever before we 
that generous support which has been give: 

With us, as you well know, the making of 
no experiment. You have made it possible { 
concentrate upon Sixes exclusively now for | 
consecutive year. And in the Winton Six for 
have aimed to express our appreciation by o/ 
new extreme of value at the lowest possibl 
and by standing back of Winton Sixes all t] 
to the end that your investment may be tho 
satisfactory to you. 


“Reasons Why” Worth Knov 


For those car buyers unfamiliar with S 
ciples, we continue to publish them. In our’ 
are the same “reasons why”’ upon which th! 
campaign of Sixes vs. fours has been fought 

Even the Six enthusiast will read these 
with interest, for, lest we forget, be it kno’ 
the Six has a distinct individuality and suf} 
which will be enjoyed all the more when 
their how and why. 


ysition Silenced 


Last Become Six Builders and Boosters 


Merely Power and Speed 


uly do we need to know that the purpose 
x is not merely more power and speed. 
nothing excessive about 48 horse-power. 
is the horse-power which the Winton Six 
from the beginning, and it is also the 
ver adopted by the chief recent converts 
dustry. 


The Real Six Purpose 


and speed are mere incidentals. The real 
»f the Six is a superiority, a refinement, an 
2, a grace, a charm of performance that 
iders never knew. 

erfectly healthy man is practically uncon- 
at he has a heart and a nervous system, so 
vner of a Winton Six practically uncon- 
at he has a motor in his car—so unos- 
sly, quietly, completely, and with such 
t satisfaction does it perform its functions. 


Jot One Radical Change 


inct success from its first season on the 
the Winton Six has never required a single 
lange in design or construction. 

t that the 1912 Winton Six is larger, more 
, and refined here and there, it is identically 
-car that has stood the severe tests of four 
service in the use of its owners. 

ts wheel base lengthened to 130 inches, the 
nton Six carries an enlarged and spacious 
vving generous doors front and rear, and 
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WINTON 
SIX 


1912—$3000 


Holds world’s lowest 
sworn repair expense 


record—43 cents per 
1000 miles. 


130 inch wheel base. 


More car than ever 
before. 


Price not increased. 
Now making deliveries. 


luxuriously comfortable cushions and upholstery. 


An Electric Lighted Car 


Electricsideand tail lights, the former imbedded in 
the dash, together with ventilators, are a new feature 
of regular equipment. Lighting current is supplied 
by a six-volt 60 ampere hour storage battery. 

Gas headlights are continued, the gas tank being 
boxed on the left running board. 

Practically the only other changes affecting the 
chassis are the adoption of adjustable pedals, 
vanadium springs, and cross-type front universal 
joint, and the lengthening of the flexible coupling 
between the motor and the clutch. 


Price is Not Increased 


The motor, ignition, carburetion, cooling, lubri- 
cation, clutch, transmission and other elements are 
the same as previously. 

Booth demountable rims and 36 by 4% inch 
tires all around are regular equipment. 

Notwithstanding the increased value represented 


in the 1912 Winton Six, the price remains unchanged 
at $3000. 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


CLEVELAND, O., U.S. A. 


Winton Branch Houses 


CLEVELAND 
Huron Road at Euclid Avenue 
. 998 Woodward Ave, 
3328-3330 Main St. 
16-22 Eighth St. N. 
. 300 Van Ness Ave. 
1000-1006 Pike St, 


NEW YORK. . . Broadway at 70th St. 
CHICAGO Michigan Avenue at 13th St. 
BOSTON . . Berkeley at Stanhope St. 
After July 1—574-584 Commonwealth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA . 246-248 N. Broad St. 
BALTIMORE. Mt. Royal at North Ave. 
PITTSBURGH Baum at Beatty St. 


DETROIT, 2). - 
KANSAS CITY... 
MINNEAPOLIS. . 
SAN FRANCISCO . 
SEATTLE . 
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These Are the Specifications 


Motor— Exactly the same as before. Six cylinders. 414 x 5 inches. 
48 horse-power, A. L. A. M. rating. Cylinders cast in pairs, and 
offset. Cylinders ground. No moving parts exposed, except fly 
wheel. Interchangeable, two-piece, mechanically-operated valves, 
all on one side. Quiet spiral gears in front. Four-bearing crank- 
shaft has tensile strength of 125,000 pounds to the square inch. 
Crank case has inspection openings. Crank shaft, pistons, etc., 
removable without removing cylinders. 

Self-Cranking System— Motor cranked by air pressure, A simple de- 
vice with only one moving part. A Winton Six feature exclusively, 
Fifth year of success. 

ae) ade system. Bosch or Eisemann magneto. Exide storage 

attery. 

Carburetor—Winton-Stromberg type, having two aspiration nozzles 
and glass float chamber. Primer on dash, 

Lubrication—Positive force-feed. Same system as before. Grease 
cups on springs. 

Cooling—Gear-driven centrifugal pump. Winton honeycomb radia- 
tor, carried over drop frame. Radiator fan, gear driven, 

Clutch— Multiple disc, having 67 friction surfaces, running in oil bath. 
Takes hold gently, but positively. We have used this clutch five 
years, and find it faultless. 

Gear-Change Mechanism—Selective, sliding gears. 
speeds and reverse, 
fourth speed. 

Wheel Base—Lengthened to 130 inches. 

Frame—Pressed steel. Narrowed in front to allow short turns. 
Raised over rear axle to allow low suspension of motor and body. 
peplor clutch, and transmission carried on drop frames. No sub- 

rame. 

Steering—Screw and nut design, with ball thrust bearings. Hard 
rubber steering wheel rim. 

Brakes—Four; all on rear wheel hubs. 
bolted to hubs and spokes, 
mission brake. 

Drive—Shaft, with cross-type front universal joint and roller-type 
rear universal coupling. Timken roller bearings on pinion shaft. 
Driving mechanism entirely housed. 

Axles—Front axle is an I-beam-section drop forging. Rear axle, 
floating type. Carries no load, weight of car being carried on heavy 
drawn-steel tube that surrounds the axle, Spur differential. Drop- 
forged nickel steel gears and pinions. 

Radius Rods— Have adjustable hardened ball joints at both ends. 

Springs—Vanadium. Semi-elliptical, of ample size. 

Wheels—Twelve spoke artillery 36-inch wheels. 
bearings throughout. 

Tires—4\4 inch all around. 

Tanks—22-gallon gasoline tank astern. Holds in reserve three gallons 
for emergency use; prevents stranding for lack of fuel. Patented 
auxiliary gasoline tank on dash. Avoids feeding gasoline to 
carburetor under pressure. 

Body —Four-door, five-passenger, straight-line body, built on beauti- 
fullines. Is low, long, and especially comfortable. Generously wide 
tonneau doors. 

Finish—Without question Winton cars carry the finest finish that 
skilled coachwork and finest paints and varnishes can produce. 
Color options— Brown, blue, green, gray, red, maroon. 

Dash—Wood, with steel hood. Carries electric lights, ventilators, 
spark coil, auxiliary gasoline tank, carburetor primer, and self- 
starter gage, push-button and shut-off, 

Bonnet—Aluminum. Quadruple hinged. 

Guards—Extra wide guards of beautiful design, with visor at front 
end. Guards and shields fully protect body from road wheel splash. 

Flooring— Running boards and front floor are covered with pressed 
aluminum, 

Levers and Pedals—Long spark and throttle levers on steering 
column. Pedals adjustable as to length. 

Ress oR ea: detachable. The under side of the car is completely 

oused. 

Lockers—Storage space under both seats. 

Gear Ratios—3.69 to 1, 3.43 to 1, 2.94 to 1, 2.64 to 1. 

Equipment— Electric dash and tail lights, gas head lamps, storage 
battery for lighting, gas tank boxed on running board (or gener- 


Four forward 
Direct drive on third speed. Lockout on 


Solid brake spiders. Drums 
Increased brake leverage. No trans- 


Timken roller 


ator), horn, full set of tools, and Booth demountable rims. 
PRICES—With four-door touring-carbody . . . . . « +» $3000 
With roadster or toy-tonneau body. . . .. .- + + + 3000 
WIEMIONSINEIDOUN.. “etl Ns) cst 6 eh tive due) bom cs se TOO 
With landaulet body . . oe kee eOOU 
Chassis only (We make but one e chassis—48 H. P. SL We eZ TSO 


We have a wide range of body designs. Ask for illustrations. 

Get the facts about the car whose won- _,” 
derful success has caused many makers 
to change their minds, their policies, 
and their models. Our catalog .“ Send 
gives the fullest details. Also .“ catalog 
it tells how and why the Six- .“ mentioned 
Cylinder Carstandsalone .*” inThe Saturday 
at the top—the car oe Evening Post. 
without an equal. a 


- 
cd 


Clip the coupons.” 
aadnalit= <*———_>—— — 
today. 7 


ri To The Winton Motor tex Co. 


26 Cleveland, Ohio 
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Am erican 4 
Electric am < 
lroni atey 


Look for the triangle on the iron or tag 


Keep cool on ironing-day if your 
house is wired for electric lights 


AVE you ever been compelled to keep 
the Salou closed on a hot ironing- 
day because the wind blew out the 

flame of the gas range? With**American’’ 
Electric Ironing you can put out the fire in 
the range, and enjoy all the breeze there 1s. 


The only heat is in the iron—thrown so directly upon the 
work that even the handle remains cool. 

And this cool comfort is only one of the advantages of 
‘‘American’’ Electric Ironing. One iron does all the work. It 
saves all the weary steps to and from the range, and turns out an 
ordinary all-day ironing by three o clock. ‘The work is cleaner 
and better, and when the ironing is finished there is time and 
energy for other things. 


It is Practical and Economical 


The ‘‘American’’ Electric Iron will stand the hardest usage 
on the heaviest household work; and it is so efficient that it will 
make no appreciable increase in your bills for electric current, 
whether it is used by housewife or servant. 


But to assure all these advantages you must get the ‘‘American’’ 
Tron— Beauty type. 

Look for the triangular trade-mark on the iron or on the tag attached to it —for 
this iron is the very latest development of the experience of the oldest and largest 
exclusive manufacturers of electrical heating-appliances. 

It utilizes the heat directly upon the work, without appreciable loss through top 
or sides. It can be attached to any ordinary electric lamp socket. It weighs 6% 
pounds—the best weight for all around household work. It has a point that will 
work into small tucks. And it is so durable that it is guaranteed for three years. 


Electric 


Prices of ‘“‘American”’ Electric Irons 
anywhere in the United States: 


“Beauty”? type, 614 mene Sat ey eS 
Other types, - $4 to 85 
Prices higher 4 in Ganuds 


For sale by electric and hardware dealers and 
department stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t the ‘“American’’ Electric Iron—Beauty type—we will ship 
it, carriage prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

Write today for free booklet: “Heat without Fire.’ It explains the reasons 
for ‘‘American’’ efficiency, and describes many siesta heating-appliances for 
household use, such as these: 


“American” Electric Toaster 


CONOMICAL, a 
quick, small, light, un- | 
breakable. Ten slices 
average one cent. Price $4. 


“American” Disc Stove 
EATS liquids; boils 
or fries. eggs; fries 


chops; convenient in many 
ways. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER CO. 


Oldest and largest exclusive makers 


1349 Woodward Avenue Detroit, U. S. A. 
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a three-dollar-a-week boy and some 

chairs. This boy was working in 
one of the big department stores. In a hall 
in the building it was necessary to move 
a lot of chairs and a dozen or so of the boys 
were set at the job. Said a department 
head to me: 

“Pretty soon I noticed that some of the 
boys were working with order and celerity, 
while the rest were sort of falling over each 
other and not accomplishing much. So I 
watched; and I saw that this boy was not 
only working fast and hard himself but 
that he had sort of taken charge of some of 
the other boys and had them right in line, 
carrying out his plan. We hadn’t given 
him authority; but he hadit. If aman or 
a boy has it in him he doesn’t need to have 
it given; it’s the executive eye, the execu- 
tivefaculty; andit hasto be borninaman— 
or, if not born in him, at least the nucleus is 
born; and from that he ean build up the 
rest. Well, this boy had the knack of man- 
aging the others, although he was the 
youngest in service and about the youngest 
in years. I didn’t say anything to him, but 
for some days watched him pretty closely 
and saw that he was fast making good. 
That was ten years ago; and from three 
dollars a week he has gone ahead, so that 
now he draws almost two hundred a week. 
He won’t stop till he has made the three 
into three hundred at least. And the begin- 
ning of his success was the way he jumped 
into the job of moving chairs.” 

Another of the managers of the estab- 
lishment pointed out tome a young woman 
and said: 

“Capable looking, eh? Been with the 
house just six months and has had her 
salary doubled in that time. The first day 
she worked here she came to me late in the 
afternoon and gave me a suggestion that 
saved the house twelve dollars a thousand 
on the big pasteboard boxes that we send 
out women’s gowns in. She pointed out to 
me that the boxes we were using were 
too large and not quite the best shape; 
that they could be decreased a couple of 
inches in one dimension and changed in 
another, so as to leave them not only just 
as good for the purpose but a little better. 
And the saving on the dimensions worked 
out to cut the pasteboard to so much 
better advantage as to make a difference of 
twelve dollars on each thousand. Since 
then, as she has her eyes open and her brain 
constantly alert, she has mentioned several 
other things to me. Of course, not all of 
them were feasible, and one or two were 
feasible only with alterations from myself 
or some one else; but her case is typical of 
the alert-minded—the kind that is so rare.” 


Nothing So Precious as Originality 


As a matter of fact, it is astonishing 
what a large proportion of employees lack 
originality and never make material ad- 
vance. Even many of the most faithful— 
the early-and-late men—who feel disap- 
pointed that they are not given recognition 
for their faithfulness and reliability, fail to 
advance merely because they do not cul- 
tivate their eyes and brains. Plodding is 
necessary —even the most capable are will- 
ing to plod—but plodding alone never 
takes a man or a horse very far, and it cer- 
tainly doesn’t win in competition with the 
clean-cut steppers. 

“Searcely one out of a hundred ever 
comes to me with an original idea,” said a 
prominent business man a few days ago. 
“Nothing is so precious as originality —and 
nothing is so rare.’ 

I asked one of the successful men in a big 
store just how his advancement had come 
about. 

“Frankly, I hardly know,” he replied— 
“except that, even as a cashboy, I never 
let anything interfere with business. Then 
I gradually found myself being put ahead, 
without knowing why. Nobody took the 
trouble to tell me why and I just kept 
pegging along. 

“Then, it happened that I began invent- 
ing something, now and then, or trying to 
improve on something that somebody else 
had invented. One was a machine to 
mucilage slips to stick on packages. Dirty 
work, it used to be, and always with danger 
of great damage from getting a-few drops 
| of mucilage or else sticky fingerends on 


some expensive fabric. 
away with the dirty part of it by running 
the slips between rollers in a sort of box. 
And one day I thought of a better kind of 


My machine did 


holder for balls of twine. It used to be 
that, pulling down out of the bottom, there 
would often be a great deal more drawn 
out than was wanted—and often it got 
tangled in some one’s feet and was dragged 
out. Well, simple thing when the idea 
came—just to make it unpullable at the 
bottom and to be drawn out only at the 
top. And—oh, every little while there’s 


been something. Just now I’m working on — 


an improvement on the cash register. See: 
it’s this way.’’ And, full of enthusiasm, 
he set to work to show me what he was 


busy with—in an instant absorbed in the ~ 


scheme. 

“No; I never had any technical educa- 
tion,’’ he said. ‘‘Came in here too young. 
Somehow I managed to get along without 
it.’ It was clear that he was proud—and 
with reason—of his success along technical 
lines and against such a drawback. And 
then he said: ‘‘A man doesn’t need a tech- 
nical school’’; adding naively: ‘“‘But I 
find I get a good deal of help from an 
assistant who has had a technical course 
and has learned a whole lot of practical 
things that I don’t know about.” 

All of which goes to show that a tech- 
nical school training may be a mighty good 
thing, even if it does not happen to be 
entirely indispensable. More men will 
succeed with the help of a special training 
than without it. 


Backing for Amateur Inventors 


Down at the main entrance of the same 
establishment a man was testing a new 
kind of spring to shut heavy doors. “One 
of our employees,”’ said the one who had 
just been telling of his own inventions; 
and it was interesting to notice that he was 
much more eager to tell me all about the 
other man’s success than he had been 
about his own. 

I learned that, in that establishment, the 
general system of encouraging and assist- 
ing originality in inventions is one that 
seems to work out excellently, though at 
first thought it may seem a trifle unfair— 
for it isn’t really unfair, but the contrary. 

A man or woman employee thinks of an 
improvement —something, say, that can 
be patented. He presents his idea to the 
manager or the head of a department — and 
access to the heads is intentionally made 
easy for those who have something to say, 
this being held essential to the well-being 
of the house. 

The idea is carefully gone over by those 
in authority, and the outcome may merely 
be that it is not considered feasible or valu- 
able, in which case the inventor is still at 
liberty to go on with his ideas independ- 
ently of the house; but perhaps it is 
looked upon as a good possibility, either in 
the shape proposed or with improvements. 
Then the employee is allowed the firm’s 
time for working out his idea to a practical 
demonstration and is also given the valu- 
able privilege of the services of technical 
machinists in making what is necessary. 

Then the idea, if successful and patented, 
belongs to the house, the inventor securing 
his personal reward through having given 
his employers proof that he is a valuable 
man. 

The invention will probably be used not 
only by the house itself but sold through- 
out the country, and the profits will belong 
to the house; but the inventors are not 
critical of this, as their reward comes in the 
form of appreciation and increased salary, 
though seldom does an increase come as 
definite payment for an idea. 

It was curious that at the very time I 
was looking at the man working at his door- 
spring, in an effort to make it just right, a 
representative of a rival store was there to 
ask the house the price of the springs for 
the many doors of his own big establish- 
ment. 

Never is a greater mistake made than 
when a young man—or an old one, for that 
matter—goes around with his head in the 
clouds, looking for something big to accom- 
plish. The man who is so busy looking for 
big things is mighty likely to miss the little 
things—and to miss the big things too. 
There are often enough big things to do, 


but they needn’t be hunted for in particu- 
lar; it’s quite enough if you are ready to 
meet them when they come. 

I remember two boy friends of mine who 
used to go hunting. One was always think- 
ing of something big—didn’t want to waste 
his shot upon anything less than a fox; and 
really hoped for bear or deer, though he 
never happened to see any. The other boy 
was content to pick off nice fat rabbits and 
squirrels, and always came home with a 
bagful. When they grew older and went 
into business there was the same difference. 
Harold was always looking around for the 
great big dignified thing to do, while Bill 
was busy picking up a dollar here and a 
dollar there—and perhaps a half or a 
quarter, or even a nickel, on the side. 
Well, it didn’t take Bill many years to bea 
rich man; and Harold I lost sight of alto- 
gether after he had figured it all out that he 
was to make a million by going short on 
some favorite stock. He went short, all 
right; but the million didn’t materialize 
and he never again saw the few hundred 
dollars—his entire capital—that he had 
invested. 

And that reminds me of how a little 
capital can really do a whole lot if it’s 
handled right. A friend of mine dropped 
into a country district not many miles from 
New York and bought a place. It was a 
neighborhood of tradition; one of the tra- 
ditions was that there was no particular 
money to be made in real estate there- 
about, or at least that, if there was, plenty 
of good men existed ready to grasp at and 
get hold of any possible bargain that was 
trying to slip by. 

Well, this friend of mine was pretty 
nearly broke. Like Harold, whom I have 
just been referring to, he had only a few 
hundreds in all; but he didn’t go short on 
stock. Instead, he had figured it out to go 
long on some real estate and thought he had 
spotted a likely neighborhood for a deal. 

Well, he found a place of fifty acres, with 
a house and barn, and the owner crazy to 
sell. The owner’s price was eight thou- 
sand, but he came down to five thousand 
three hundred under pressure, my friend 
being something of a cotton-compress kind 
of man when it came to squeezing the air 
out of prices. 

The price agreed upon, the terms came 
next; and then the seller found that my 
friend was expecting to pay only three hun- 
dred and take the rest on mortgage! Fora 
time there was a generous amount of 
murky talk; but my friend was firm— 
that three hundred was all he had; and in 
the end the seller agreed. He was in a 
hurry to close and move to the city and 
couldn’t be at all sure that he would have 
the chance to get even the three hundred 
if he let this chance slip. So the place 
changed hands on a shoestring—a mighty 
slender one; and the neighborhood took 
turns in roasting the old resident who had 
sold so cheap and in prophesying disaster 
for the city man who had put in more 
money than he was ever going to get out. 


The Dutchman’s Ten Per Cent 


However, my friend went right on, living 
there comfortably and getting a good 
living out of the place in the way of fruit 
and vegetables and farm products. He 
was a good deal of a business man and 
didn’t have any delicacy, false or other- 
wise, about selling to his friends—sent me 
five bushels of potatoes at full market 
rates; sold other friends onions, apples and 
pears; best of all, even sold several barrels 
of cucumbers to the steward of his club in 
the city, who had once, long before, incau- 
tiously expressed himself regarding the 
difficulty of getting fresh cucumbers. 

Well, he lived there a year; and when 
the twelfth month was just about up he 
announced, one evening, to the village 
parliament gathered in the general store, 
when he went to get his mail, that he was 
going to move away. 

“Going to throw it up, be ye?”’ said, 
with a snicker, one of the old-timers who 
had been particularly distrustful. 

“Yes; I guess so.” 

“Too much to carry, hey?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—not precisely that 
anyhow; but I’ve sold the place for over 
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eight thousand dollars. Sanatorium look- 
ing for just such a site. Heard of it through 
knowing the doctor in charge. Brought 
him up here. Sold the place.’ 

The parliament was silent with awe. 

“Yes,’”’ went on my friend expansively, 
for he had known of the criticism right 
along, “I put in three hundred, paid a 
little in interest on the mortgage—but not 
nearly so much as the use of the place 
for a year was worth—and am pulling out 
with a profit of over three thousand for the 


ar. 

Well, that was a pretty good one-year 
profit on three hundred! It was the 
Dutchman’s ten per cent. 

And as to the general subject of small 
opportunities—why, opportunities are all 
around us, hidden from our sight if we are 
not original, and as plain as sunlight if we 
are. 

A few days ago I went into a hardware 
store to buy a hasp for a padlock. I ex- 
pected to get just a plain every-day hasp, 
such as has been made ever since the year 
one; in fact, how could a hasp be anything 
but a piece of iron with screwholes at one 
end and a place to tuck the padlock arm 
through at the other—with every oppor- 
tunity offered to the sneak-thief with a 
screwdriver? 

The clerk said, as he handed me a hasp: 
“It’s a safety.” And I looked at it with 
interest. 

Oh, it was a hasp all right! There, at 
one end, were the screwholes; but they 
were so folded in at the side that a screw- 
driver couldn’t be used when the door was 
shut. And there, at the other end, was the 
place for the padlock arm; but the screw- 
holes there were to be covered by a plate 
slipping over them—and the padlock would 
hold the plate in place. 

Decidedly a clever thing—decidedly the 
man who thought it out had eyes and a 
head. Anda man who could improve like 
that on a hasp that the world had, settled 
down into believing could not be changed 
ought to be capable of pretty much anything. 


A Skyscraper Built of Dimes 


It is the little things—it is knowing how 
to do the little things and training one’s 
mind to see and understand the little 
things—that fit a man for the big things. 
Napoleon, when master of. Europe, was 
still lovingly referred to by his soldiers as 
the ‘‘Corporal.’”’ And all his men realized 
that he knew all about being a corporal, 
and that he could still, if necessary, act as 
corporal better than could any other cor- 
poral. If he hadn’t been the kind of man 
to be a good corporal he couldn’t have been 
so good a leader of armies. 

I am inclined to fight shy of illustrations 
out of the past, however. Perhaps the con- 
ditions mean something to us and perhaps 
they don’t; but we don’t need to go out of 
our century or out of this very year to find 
the most striking of all examples of the 
value of little things properly handled. 

In the city of New York, that city of 
huge and towering skyscrapers, the tallest 
skyscraper of all is now building. It is to 
be the highest building in the world. The 
newspapers have devoted columns and 
pages to it, telling of its hundreds of feet of 
height, its acres of floor space, its marvels 
of intended equipment. 

And here is the point: The owner is a 
man who made his fortune by selling things 
for five and ten cents in a chain of stores 


gradually established in city after city. He 


did not need to deal in millions. Millions 
came to him through dealing in nickels 
and dimes. 

“Small profits and quick sales.”” Yes— 
we all know the truth of that idea theoret- 
ically; but how many of us would have had 
the insight to see it practically and the 
courage to march along such an extremely 
narrow road to fortune? 

How obvious things are when we see 
them! Or, rather, how hidden from us 
they are until the other fellow sees them 
and shows them to us! 

It was a good many centuries ago that a 
wise man advised against despising the day 
of small things—but a mighty small pro- 
portion of people have followed the spirit 
of his advice. 
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First View of the New 
and Larger Hupp-Yeats 


SS Oo oe 
THE “PATRICIAN” 
100-inch wheelbase; 30 cell, 13 plate battery. 


Price, $2150 f. o. b. Detroit 


A Coach of Kingly Origin Whose Exquisite 
Ensemble Establishes a New School of 
Electric Carriage Design 


Men and women of discernment, everywhere, welcomed the 
first Hupp- Yeats forits delightful departure from the conventional 


and for the charm of its low-hung 


body. 


They recognized in the first Hupp - Yeats a renaissance of the 
golden age of coach building—when the designer catered to 
kings and was knighted for perfection of form, or guillotined, 


perhaps, for failure. 


It is our pleasure to supplement this 


first marked success with a second and a larger coach; more 
striking still in its adaptation of ancient ideas to modern needs. 
We believe that the Hupp - Yeats coach, by virtue of its beauty, 
and the increased utility that results therefrom, is destined to 
become the popular and permanent type of electric carriage. 


HUPP-YEATS 


ELECTRIC COACH 


Guaranteed for life. 


The old royal coach—that distinguished ancestor 
of the twentieth century Hupp -Y eats— was con- 
structed so as to assure the huge element of safety 
to the royal person. 

With electricity as the motive-power, the danger 
of overturning in a carriage hung high in the air is 
much greater; as is the menace of skidding. 

For relief from the potential perils of a slipping, 
sliding electric, susceptible to the terrible possi- 
bility of overturning on a wet asphalt pavement, 
you have the Hupp-Yeats to thank. 

The Hupp- Yeats cannof overturn andit will notskid 
unless it is fairly driven to do so by carelessness. 

So you see, the low-hung body borrowed from 
our French and British forebears, and modernized 
to meet American conditions, is a thing of practical 
utility as well as beauty. 

The addition of the curved roof and sloping hood; 
the perfect balance of all the parts; and the elimi- 
nation of several hundred pounds of useless weight, 
so reduces the wind-resistance that a Hupp-Yeats 
will travel of its own momentum for an incredible 
distance on the gentlest sort of down grade. 

The same factors give it very much more power 
and utilize much less current under adverse condi- 
tions, on the upgrade, or against a stiff breeze. 


HUPP-YEATS TORPEDO 
With top, windshield and lamp equipment 
$1650 fF. o. b. Detroit 


Design protected by letters patent 


News Notes about the New Hupp - Yeats 


The new Hupp-Yeats coach has a wheelbase of 
100 inches. 

This is longer than the wheelbase of any other 
electric carriage. 

The purpose is to secure the luxurious riding qual- 
ities peculiar to the largest and longest gas cars and 
impossible in the average short and ‘‘bunty” electric. 
The Exide Hycap battery with which the new 
Hupp-Yeats coach is equipped contains 30 cells, 
of |3 plates each. 

One hundred miles on a single charge is no unusual 
performance, for this car, under normal conditions, 
will be good for 115 miles on a charge. 

The motor is the famous Westinghouse. 

It drives the car in the direct motor-to-axle systemthat 
originated with the Hupp - Y eats —without renuction 
gears or chains and through but one set of gears. 
The bearings throughout are of an imported ball 
type, still further promoting easy running and 
economy of power. 

The chassis frame is of pressed steel, tremendously 
strong, though light, and the weight of the car is 
500 to 600 pounds under that of any other of 


approximate size. 


HUPP-YEATS “ REGENT” 
86-inch wheelbase; 27 cell, 11 plate battery 
$1750 f. o. b. Detroit 


HUPP CORPORATION, 111 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Mich. 
BRANCHES 


Chicago, 1509 Michigan Avenue 
Buffalo, 1225 Main Street 


Detroit, Woodward and Warren Avenues 


Philadelphia, 330 N. Broad Street 


Minneapolis, 1334 Nicollet Avenue 
Kansas City, 34th and Broadway 
Denver, 1620 Broadway 

os Angeles, 8165S. Olive Street 


L 
Cleveland, 1992 East 13th Street 
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| The Multigraph inits sim- | 
| plest form, for multiple 
}) typewriting. Itcan read | 
| ily be adapted for print- 
ing without interfering © 
with its primary use, : 


How it aids in 
the work and 
saves the money 
of Educational 
i Institutions 


The seventh of a series es 
of advertisements deal- 
ing with Multigraph 
applications to vari- 
ous lines of endeavor. ke 
Prior subjects: Retail- ly 
ing, manufacturing, |— 
wholesaling, banking, | 
insurance, and publish- | © 
, ing. Don’twait. Write |” 
us now for the applica- | 
tion to your line of | 
business. fe 


HE Multigraph is a rapid rotary printing-press and mul- 
tiple typewriter combined in one handy little machine 
that can be easily operated by students or employees. 
It produces quantity typewriting at the rate of 1200 to 5000 sheets an hour — 
notices to faculty and students; questions for examinations and tests; syllabi of 
lectures; form-letters to answer inquiries from prospective students; and the various 


system-forms that are used inside the institution. 


It produces real printing in a 


manner that would do credit to a good printer, and at a saving of 25% to 75% of 


the average annual printing-cost. 


In an active advertising-campaign for students, 


it is invaluable in producing follow-up literature and other direct mail advertising. 
Thus the Multigraph facilitates work, saves time and money, and makes money 


where the plan of the institution permits. 


Multigraph 


Multigt 0m of Fohns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, 


and examples of its Multigraph printing. 


Multigraph 


voom of the Ransomerian School of Penman- 
ship, Kansas City, and examples of its Multigrapnr printing. 


How Widely Different Institutions Use the Multigraph 
Johns Hopkins University uses the Multigraph for printing most of the stationery and system- 
forms used by the various departments of the University—letter-heads, note-heads, envelopes, 
bill-heads, memorandum-blanks, receipts, notices, requisitions—at a distinct saving over printers’ 


charges. 


The Ransomerian School of Penmanship uses the Multigraph for printing typewritten and 


printed advertising—even for the reproduction of penmanship in fac-simile. 


writes as follows: 


““It has reduced the cost of my sales letters more than 50%. 
our own letter-heads, bill-heads, circulars, etc., at a tremendous saving. 


Its president 


Besides this we print 
If we had to 


go back to the employment of printers to do every particle of work for us, we feel that 


our profits would be greatly reduced. 


How the Multigraph 
Typewrites 


HE impact of metal type, 
through an inked ribbon, 
upon a rubber cylinder, 


gives actual typewriting— but a 
whole form at every turn of the 
cylinder, instead of pounding out 
a character at a time. The type- 
writer or Gothic type is set semi- 
automatically, without touching 
a finger to type, and is always 
held so it can’t be dropped or 
*“pied.”” 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


You are safe in permitting our representative to investigate 
the Multigraph possibilities of your business. His report must 
prove to our satisfaction, as his demonstration does to yours, 
that you really need the Multigraph. 


Motor and 


Complete Unit, with Printing 
Ink Attachment, Klectric 
Antomatic 


The Multigraph has paid for itself many times.”’ 


How the Multigraph 


Prints 


SIMPLE printing-ink at- 
Asien may be used in 

place of the inked ribbon — 
using real printing-ink in any 
color. Electrotype plates used 
instead of the Multigraph type 
will reproduce any size or style 
of type desired, besides line- 
engravings, borders and orna- 


ments. ‘The result is excellent 
work, produced quickly and 
Feed. economically. 


Write Today for Illustrated Booklet 


“More Profit With the Multigraph”’ is a descriptive booklet 
that we shall be glad to send free to men in executive positions 
who request it on their business stationery. It is a handsome 
example of Multigraph printing. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


Executive Offices and Factory, 1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland 
Sixty Branch Offices 
European Representatives: The International Multigraph Company, 79 Queen St., London, E. C., Eng. 
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hand in this crisis of their lives. So, after 
austerely frowning for a moment, she swung 
round in her chair toward him. 

“Oh—ssh! Do be stiil—ecan’t you?” 
she commanded bluntly. ‘“‘How ean I 
think out what to do when you carry on 
like that?” 

Her husband ceased suddenly and raised 
a haggard face. 

“Tf you could be just a little kind, Hilda, 
I don’t think I’d feel so bad,’”’ he pleaded 
humbly, his voice catching. As his wife, 
however, told him, it was not a time for 
sentiment. She said also that he should 
have thought of all this before he stole 
money from his employers. ‘‘I know— 
yes!’’ faltered Mr. Kempton, even more 
humbly than before; ‘‘but if you could be 
just a little kind. You know, anyway, I 
only did it for you.” 

The remark seemed to fill Mrs. Kempton 
with a perhaps justly righteous wrath, for 
after a stare and a stern tightening of her 
lips she arose slowly. 

“Indeed!” she retorted quietly. ‘‘No 
doubt you’d like to shoulder your guilt 
all on me.”’ 

Mr. Kempton shook his head. All he 
had meant was that he’d been sorely 
pressed when he took the money and that 
it would be kind of her if she would forgive 
him. So, after a moment’s thought, Mrs. 
Kempton resumed her seat. 

“Forgive you?—humph!” she _ said 
judicially. ‘“‘Well, that depends on your 
future conduct. Dishonor is not a thing a 
wife may lightly overlook.” 

It was a fine speech, to be sure; and, 
once she had let it fall, Mrs. Kempton drew 
herself up with an added air of dignity. 
What her husband heeded in the senti- 
ment, however, was less its nobility than 
the affront it put upon himself. 

“Dishonor, eh?”’ he echoed after a 
pause in which he had begun to regard her 
curiously, with his head perked sidewise 
like a bird’s. ‘“‘Dishonor?—humph! Tl 
rae to ask, then, Hilda, what you intend 
to do?” 

“Do?—I? Why, nothing!” she replied, 
astonished. ~ “‘Of course we can’t live here 
any longer—no, not after today; I should 
be reminded always too bitterly of this 
wretched happening. We must go else- 
where—where, I cannot say now; but of 
course I shall make every effort to live 
this down. Naturally, though,” added 
Mrs. Kempton, “I shall always remember. 
I never shall forget.”’ 

The speech meant much or it meant 
nothing at all, just as one chooses to 
regard it. Apparently Mr. Kempton 
himself felt as vague. 

“Well, I know anyway what I ought to 
do,” he announced heavily. “I ought to 
own up—yeh, hand ’em back the money. 
Then I could sleep again—after I had my 
conscience clear.” 

“Own up?—you!” His declaration 
seemed to have affected her rather strongly, 
perhaps queerly; for with his speech all her 
fine manner suddenly departed. ‘“‘What! 
You’d do that?” she exclaimed, frankly 
alarmed—an emotion that grew still more 
obvious when he grimly bobbed his head. 
“But you can’t do that! No, no! Why, 
you said yourself—yes, just a moment 
ago—you said Pinney had never been 
caught—Pinney and Lomax too. You 
told me nobody’d ever found them out!” 

It was all quite true, exactly as she said. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Kempton’s conscience, 
now that it had fully awakened, seemed 
most difficult to soothe. 

“Yes, but you forget,’ he observed 
dryly. ‘‘Their wives know nothing, while 
you do! You’ve found me out, you know, 
and you’ll never forget. You said so 
yourself.” 

She bit her lip vexatiously; in fact, so 
great was her irritation she was tempted to 
stamp her foot again. 

“Do you think I’d tell on you?—admit 
that my husband was a thief?” she de- 
manded, her breast heaving with emotion. 
“Do you?” 

It was quite obvious that he didn’t. 

“Just the same,’”’ remarked Mr. Kemp- 
ton, “‘you not only said you’d never 
forget—you said, too, you’d never forgive. 
I’m a thief! Oh, sure; that’s what I 
am!—only it’s not very pleasant to know 
you're always going to call me one.” 

However, when Mrs. Kempton spoke 
again it was evident she had already 
reconsidered her early decision. 


“Come! come! You mustn’t talk like 
that. You’re tired and you need a rest. 
Dinner will be ready presently,’’ said she 
with easy assurance. ‘“‘Why, it’s nearly 
seven-thirty now. Come! After you’ve 
had your dinner we must talk over what 
you'll do.” 

“Talk it over!”? echoed Mr. Kempton 
hollowly. ‘‘My soul—and eat? Eat, you 
say, when it’s all I can do to keep from 
leaning out the window and yelling for the 
cops to come and get me! Here, now!”’ he 
cried with a sudden change of tone; ‘‘I’ve 
got to know for sure what you intend to do. 
You’ve judged me; and I’m a thief, as 
you say—yes, that’s right! And so it’s up 
to you now to decide!”’ 

“Decide? — Decide what?”’ she inquired, 
raising her brows once more, again affect- 
ing a light surprise. . 

“You know perfectly,” retorted Mr.. 
Kempton. ‘You said that Lomax— 
Pinney, too; all the rest of us thieves—had 
never been caught with the goods. Do you 
mean you want to join the gang?—go on 
living the way they do? Come, now; 
you’ve got to say one way or another just 
what you mean to do.” 

Mrs. Kempton thrust back her chair and 
with an effort struggled to her feet. There 
was something almost supreme in the 
nobility of her answer. 

“Would you accuse us women? Is a 
wile to be held blamable for the dishonor of 
her husband?”’ There was in her speech - 
something so profound and compelling—as 
she thought—that even he must heed it. 
It is a fact, of course, that he started, then 
stared at her; but somehow it still failed 
to silence him. 

“You mean that you won’t decide? Is 
that it? All right,’ said Mr. Kempton; 
“then I’ll do it for you. Now, answer me,” 
he directed. ‘‘ You won’t let me own up— 
confess—will you?” 

With a gesture of resignation Mrs. 
Kempton leaned back in her chair. 

“Confess? Why, what earthly good 
would that do?—yes—when you’ye al- 
ready stolen their money. No,” she said, 
her tone judicial; ‘“‘but I shall tell you 
what you must do. You must not be 
tempted again. I have just decided that 
you must resign your place at once!” 
Then she leaned back, decisively pressed 
her lips together and fixed her eyes on his. 

A long pause followed. During it Mr. 
Kempton grew pale, then pink—and 
afterward quite white again. 

“Resign?” he echoed and giggled 
weakly, his face twitching asit had twched 
before, as if from a twinge of pain. ‘“Re- 
sign? Oh, well—good!” said Mr. Kemp- 
ton. ‘I’m glad to get that much settled; 
and, anyway—why, I resigned this after- 
noon!” At this she gasped first and then 
tried to speak, but the little man cut her 
short. ‘“‘Now about the money,’ he 
hurriedly added. ‘‘I suppose I’ll have to 
put the question flatfooted. Are you will- 
ing to live on that hundred and sixty 
thousand or not?—on the proceeds of my 
theft? Come, now, madam; you’ve got to 
answer yes or no!” 

It was alittle amazing; but, fora woman 
of her reputed force of character, she dis- 
played a curious hesitancy. 

“What do you mean? Why, of course! 
naturally I expect you to provide for me.” 

The reply forced him to frame it in 
another way. 

““Madam, if you’ll look at that bank- 
slip—at the name on it, not at the amount 
—you’ll see the money is yours—all 
yours—all deposited in your name. You’ve 
got to tell me now whether you accept it. 
If you won’t—why, you need only say 
so. In that case I shall hand it over to the 
firm. I’m a thief—a thief, as you have 
called me!—but just the same, madam,” 
added Mr. Kempton quietly, ‘“‘I want to 
know on whose conscience the burden’s got 
to lie—on yours. or mine—on mine or 
yours.” 

An alarming pallor had crept into Mrs. 
Kempton’s face; though, indeed, she 
smiled as if lightly amused. : 

“Absurd! It’sridiculous!’’ she answered. 
“Do you think I[’ll let you play with me?”’ 

Mr. Kempton drew out his watch and 
looked at it. 

“Come! I have only a few minutes left,” 
he said curiously. ‘‘ Well? You can’t dodge 
now. You’ve got to decide.” 

To the last she evaded. It was a trick, 
she said. She would not let him cozen her. 


A trial will fully convince 
you that the flavor and the 
smoothness of Lucke’s Stogie 
is unexcelled —that, regard- 
less of its popular price, the 
peculiar mixture of sweet, 
ripened long leaf Havana 
filler is completely satisfying 
in rich Havana taste and 
doesn’t affect the nerves like 
strong all Havana. 

.  Lucke’s Stogie is rolled by 
hand, by expert workers, 
into a six-inch Stogie—each 
one draws free and even— 
holds the ash like a 10-cent 
Havana cigar. 


Lucke’s 
Stogie 


Box of 50 for $1.10 


Just as good as many 
ten-cent cigars. 
You will find each onea pleasant 
surprise. Whatever it lacks in 


looks, it will make up in quality, 
aroma, smoothness and taste. 


Packed in Humidor Boxes 


It is not only the high grade of 
tobacco that makes Lucke’s Stogie 
the best smoke ever, but the way 
they’re put up in the Cedar Bottom 
Humidor Boxes which keep them 
in perfect condition until the last 
one is smoked—no drying out, 
stinging and burning the tongue. 


How To Get Them 


Lucke’s Stogies are sold almost 
everywhere—if your local dealer 
can’t supply you, send us $1.10 and 
receive, postage paid, 50 of the most 
popular smokes in America, 

Money back if not satisfied. 

When ordering from us, state 
whether you prefer light, medium 
or dark. 


The J. H. Lucke Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


“Te Just Had a 
Lavox Shampoo, Too.” 


Whata sensation of grateful clean- 
liness it causes, and how soft it 
leaves the hair—glossy and easy 
to comb into place. The lather is 
perfect—so creamy and refresh- 
ing. The best shampoo that was 


ever prepared is 
SHAMPOO /; 


LAVO POWDER 


It contains no injurious chemicals to split or 
break the hair or leave it streaked. 
Try it and prove it for yourself— 
Write us for a FREE SAMPLE 


In writing please mention your dealer's name. 


rhs 


Sold in neat at- 
tractive packages 
at all dealers’. 


P Price 25 Cents 
a 


Insist on 
_ Lavox Shampoo 
* Powder 


The Lavox Co. | 


1400-J N. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


OB 


MOVING WEST? 


Don’t sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Reduced 


Bates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from West- 
ern States. Write today for colored maps and information. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
29 Broadway, New York. 
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| Before she settled anything, said Mrs. 
Kempton, she intended to talk with her 
friends. 


shrewdly. ‘‘Your friends, eh? By any 
chance do you mean the Pinneys? If not 
Pinney, perhaps Lomax—him?”’ he asked. 


“At least, they’re respectable!’ she 
flung at him. ‘‘Not just cheap and mean!” 
And it was in this, then, that Mr. Kempton 
had his answer. 

“Thank you!”’ he said impressively. ‘‘I 
thank you sincerely!”” A deep and pro- 
found breath whistled between his lips, 
as it some heavy weight had been lifted 
from his breast. ‘I know perfectly, now, 
just how you will decide.”’ Stepping to 
the door, he opened it and turned back to 
her with a bow. ‘‘They are successful 
men, of course,’”’ said Mr. Kempton, sadly 
smiling; ‘‘and, whether you tell them or 
not it’s stolen, they’ll advise you to keep 
your money—oh, yes!’ he said; and 
slowly turning on his heel Mr. Kempton 
went out into the hall. 

All the way down the passage she could 
hear his heavy footfalls. For a moment 
they halted by the front door and then 
went on.toward the dining room. Pres- 
ently they returned and she could hear him 
fumbling around the hatrack. Afterward 
Mr. Kempton returned to the parlor. He 
had put on his hat and coat, and under his 
arm was a long bundle, wrapped in heavy 
paper. Besides, he also carried the bird- 
cage, and seemed to be oblivious of how 
grotesque and bourgeois it made him look. 

“The fact is, Hilda,’ said Mr. Kempton 
quietly, “it was not a hundred and sixty 
thousand that I stole.” 

“Didn’t steal it? What!’’ gasped Mrs. 
Kempton, again startled. 

Once more he smiled a little sadly. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he reassured her. 
“‘T stole the money, of course; only it was 
nearly two hundred thousand instead. 
Last week, however, I bought a place over 
in New Jersey. There isa lawn and garden 
attached. I’d*hoped you'd live there with 
me; but you say no. Anyway,” admitted 
Mr. Kempton apologetically, “I knocked 
down about twenty-eight thousand dollars 
to pay for it and for enough to live on till 
I get started.” 

“To live on?—you! What are you 
going to do?”’ demanded Mrs. Kempton, 
now utterly aghast. 

Then he told her. 

“Me? Oh, I’m going to grow flowers,” 
said Mr. Kempton gently. Smiling as he 
spoke, he laid a finger on the bundle under 
his arm. ‘“‘These are my garden tools. 
I’m going back to my garden now, and— 
and Well, I guess that’s about all. 
Good night; and—oh, yes! Why, goodby, 
too, Hilda!”’ said Mr. Kempton; and, as 
she made no response he went out and closed 
the door behind him. 

What passed through her mind, who can 
say? A minute later, though, the door was 
again opened and a head in a cap clumsily 
obtruded itself. 

“Dinner’s served, mum,” said Mrs. 
Kempton’s handmaid. “‘Th’ soup’s a’ready 
on the table.” 

“Soup?—the dinner?’”’ echoed Mrs. 
Kempton, and awoke. 

*‘Sure, it is!’ assured the girl. 

Once more Mrs. Kempton’s strength of 
mind was enabled to assert itself. 

“‘Take it away,’ she abruptly ordered. 
“And here! Go tell the hallboy to order 
me a taxi!”’ 

“Ow, glory be!’’ exclaimed the house- 
maid, amazed profoundly. 

Mrs. Kempton transfixed her with astare. 
“T won’t need you after Monday,” she said 
eurtly. ‘I’m going to Atlantic City.” 

Afterward she went and threw up the 
parlor window. Far down the _ street 


At this, Mr. Kempton gazed at her . 


It was at this point that Mrs. Kempton’s | 
pent-up feelings at last got the upper hand. | 


Mr. Kempton was just turning the corner | 
near the Elevated. With the garden tools 
under his arm, and still clutching the empty 
birdcage, he seemed to be almost running. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE: GAS CO. 


MOTORCYCLE 


EXCELS IN 
COMMERCIAL 
SERVICE 


repair, delivery or collection department. Give it to any employee whose 
work takes him into different localities. Puta check on time consumed 
and work accomplished. Make the “Harley-Davidson” prove its worth. You 
will find it cuts the non-productive time spent in transportation to an absolute 
minimum. You will find one man with a “ Harley-Davidson”’ will do the road 
work of three men with horses, and do it at a cost of from 5 to 15 cents a day. 

More vital than the reduction of cost, however, is the vast improvement in 
service these machines make possible. Rush deliveries, telephone and gas 
repairs are made a matter of minutes, not hours, as formerly, and good service 
is and always has been the greatest of business builders. 

“Better service’’ is always desirable, but “ better service at a lower cost” 
is doubly desirable. 

The Harley-Davidson is the logical motorcycle for commercial use for two 
prime reasons :— 

First— DURABILITY. The first machines we put out, over nine years 
ago, are still in daily use. 

Second —ECONOMY. The Harley-Davidson holds the world’s official 
record for economy, running 50 miles on one quart and one ounce of gasoline 
over give-and-take country roads. 

Mr. Daniel Agnew, manager of the Rochester Telephone Co. of Rochester, 
Ind., who has made an exhaustive and practical test of the Harley-Davidson, 
says in part :— 

““The machine has been run approximately 22,000 miles without any 
mechanical trouble whatever. The cost of operation averages about $4.00 per 
month, and it does the work of three horses and rigs, while the actual time saved 
‘can hardly be estimated, for the trouble man goes out’ like a flash of lightning,’ 
on a five or ten mile trip, makes repairs and returns before the manager 

_can call time on him e consider the machine our most valuable asset, and 
we would miss it very muchif deprived of its use. Ifit ever wears outyouma 
rest assured that the one to take its place will be a HARLEY-DAVIDSON.” 

Following are a few of the users of the Harley-Davidson in the commercial 
world. Names of additional corporations using Harley-Davidsons furnished 
on application. 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Bought 2 Harley-Davidsons and 2 machines of another make. Have 
since bought 38 additional Harley-Davidsons, but no others., 

Detroit Police Department, Detroit, Mich. 

Bought 2 Harley-Davidsons in 1908. Have since purchased 7 more 
Harley-Davidsons, 

Central Union Telegraph Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Replaced 15 motorcycles of other make with Harley-Davidsons. Now 
have 20 Harley-Davidsons in all. 

Burgher Package Delivery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Have 22 machines, 12 of them are Harley-Davidsons, and they are 

buying nothing but Harley-Davidsons now. 
The very attributes of a machine which make it desirable to the 
\ corporation make it desirable to the individual. 
a» Let us tell you more about the “Silent Gray Fellows.” Letus tell you 
ee what their purchase will mean to you financially. Send for booklet 8. 


=) HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
‘ 


773 L St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pr: a “‘Harley-Davidson” to a test in your own business, Put it in your 
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New Model R, $50 


Auto-Meter prices range from 
$50 for Model R upward to $145. 
Speed mechanism is the same on 
all models. Style, Odometer and 
finish only are different. Any 
model with 100 mile per hour speed 
dial at slight additional charge. 
All regular dials show any speed 
up to 60 miles per hour. 


The 1912 Unbreakable 
Shaft Casing 


This is made from two sizes of 
High Carbon Spring Steel Wire 
(construction patented) wound into 
an oil-tight flexible tube which can- 
not be broken in use. This over- 
comes shaft troubles under greatest 
speed strains, jars or shocks. 
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The Warner Speed Indicator 
Is Never Given Away 


How can any car manufacturer claim that he uses the 
choicest and best of everything throughout his car when the 
speed indicator —the most prominent and most looked-at-thing 
on the car—is known to the prospective buyer to be cheap, 
unreliable and inferior in every way? 


HE public marks as altogether ‘‘cheap’’ the car equipped today with a 


cheap speed indicator. 


Reliable car manufacturers are consequently 


equipping or supplying Warner Auto-Meters with their cars. 


It’s Up to the Manufacturer—or YOU 


It’s up to the manufacturer to equip his car with 
the Warner if he really wants to give you, as he says 
The fact 
that he includes the Warner is proof positive that he 
is keeping his word, for he must pay more for the 
Warner than for any other speed indicator. 

No one can fairly ask a dealer to ‘throw in’’ a 
Warner Auto-Meter if the manufacturer has not sup- 
plied it. The Warner costs too much and is too 
good to be given away. We cannot allow our dealers 
to cheapen this excellent instrument by ‘throwing it 
in’’ just to make a car sell. 


he does, the very utmost for your money. 


So please do not ask a dealer to do it. The 
Warner is worth while for you to buy if the car- 
maker won't buy it for you. 

Motorists are now demanding that the car they 
buy be Warner-equipped. New hundreds are getting 
such cars every day. 


Buyers Won’t Take ‘‘a’’ Speed 
Indicator, but Now Demand 
““‘the’’ Warner Auto-Meter 


So cars equipped with Warner Auto-Meters have 
the favorable call—are easier to sell. 


“The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators’”’ 


It is daily being demonstrated that such cars are far 
easier to sell than cars of equal value, equipped with 
an inferior speed indicator—or no speed indicatoratall. 

If the buyer sees a Warner Auto-Meter on the 
dash, he recognizes it at once as the highest-priced, 
highest-quality speed-indicating instrument made. 
He knows it as the instrument used on the best cars 
everywhere. His friends who drive good cars and 
can afford the best, use the Warner. 

The fact that the car is Warner-equipped, there- 
fore, indicates to him the intention and determination 
of the manufacturer to give the choicest and best 
throughout every part of the car. 


Dealers Know This 


It means much to a manufacturer in prestige and res 
duced selling cost to put out his cars Warner-equipped. 

It means quite as much to the dealer, whose liveli- 
hood depends upon the number of cars he sells and 
the satisfaction those cars give. 


And it also means a world of satisfaction to the 
buyer of a car—entirely aside from the fact that it is 
a reliable index of the car’s sterling quality—to have 
the sensitive, accurate, dependable and wondrously 
So insist on the 


durable Warner on the car he drives. 
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WARNER INSTRUMENT CO. 


The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile Dealers in any city or town 
Warner branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the 
convenience of these dealers and their customers. 


in the United States. 


invited for Warner literature. 


Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is 
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“For the Man Who Takes 
Pride in His Car” 


Car buyers say: “That must bea 
good car. See, it has a Warner 
Auto-Meter on the dash.” & 


HIS year car manufacturers 


realize more than ever before that 


they must give the biggest dollar-for-dollar value ever offered. 
The Automobile-Buying Public is better informed and getting 
‘‘wiser’? every day on fully-equipped car values. 


Regardless of Price the Public 
Demands the Warner 


While the original cost of the Warner is twice 
or three times that of other indicators, it is still 
the Cheapest Indicator Obtainable, if its value 
is computed by miles of travel or years of serv- 
ice. One Warner can be transferred to many 
cars and will remain as accurate and reliable 
as when new, for many years. 

Practically all automobilists acknowledge 
the Warner to be the Best, the Highest Grade, 
the Most Refined and the Most Accurate, and 
the most Reliable Speed Indicator made. It 
is the choice of the motorist who can afford 


to purchase one. 


The Car Owner Who Takes 
Pride in His Car Also 


Demands Warner 


The man who really Joves his car is the one 


He would 


never discredit his car with anything inferior 


who appreciates the Warner most. 


and unreliable, any more than a man who loves 
his home would permit it to be roofed with 
building paper. 

The Warner on the dash of the car is the 
outward evidence that the owner of that car 
is proud of it and is usually also an indication 
that the car itself is good and reliable through- 
out. A car may be equipped with the choicest 
magneto in the world, the engine and trans- 
mission may be the finest and best that mechan- 
ical ingenuity can devise, but these points are 
concealed under the hood and the floor and 
are not apparent to the observer. 


The speed indicator, on the contrary, is con- 
stantly referred to by the driver and is coming 
more and more to be taken by the public as 
the visible and self-evident proof of the qual- 
ity of the car to which it is attached. So the 


wisest buyers demand the— 


TO- 


“The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators”’ 


Main Offices and Factory 


1151 Wheeler Avenue Beloit, Wisconsin 


Branch Houses Maintained at 


Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City Philadelphia San Francisco 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburg Seattle 
Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis 
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New Model M, $125 


The new Model M2 has an Extra 
Trip Reset, permitting the trip odom- 
eter to be set to start at any desired 
mileage. The highest grade Chelsea 
Clock now has ouiside wind and set (see 
illustration). This model is supplied 
with Warner large figure odometer. 

Season, 100,000 miles and repeat. 


Trip, 1,000 miles and repeat. 


Electric lights over clock and under 
bezel of instrument. The most popular 
Warner model. 

Model K2, the same as New Model 
M, but without the Chelsea Clock, is 
also very popular at $75. 

Model O2—‘‘The Twins’’—is the same 
instrument as New Model M above, 
but with large Chelsea Clock, same size 
as Auto-Meter, and set horizontally 
beside it. The wllimate in high-class 
instrument making—$/45. 
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OUNTAINS, _ forests, 
sky, stars, air. 


like Colorado. 


The Rock Island Lines is the “way” to Colo- 
rado over the road of Highest Service. And, 
the deservedly famous 


Rocky MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


— from Chicago every day in the year — 


flowers, streams, 
Verily there’s no place 


is Chicago’s “good morning” salutation to Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 


The train of limitless luxury. Every caprice and necessity 
of guests anticipated. Meals for Epicures. Snow-white, 
roomybeds. Library —buffet— observation car—Victrola 
Recitals—the world’s news service—then—the regret 
at leaving this incomparable train at your destination. 
Other splendidly equipped fast trains every 
day from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 


Joseph, Omaha and Memphis for Colorado, 
Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast. 


The new fast ‘‘Mountain- 
eer’’—only one night out 
—leaves Chicago every 
evening at six o'clock. 


Beautifully illustrated books on Colorado, Yellowstone 
Park and California will be sent free on request to 
I. M. Allen, Passenger Traffic Manager, 9 La Salle 
Station, Chicago, Ii. 


The National Drink 
Grape Juice <, ° . 


The Store That Serves You Welch’s at the \ fay 


ip ‘3 Fountain May Be Depended Upon hi : 
¥ LEO 

' NY aN O more than ask for “‘grape juice,” —ask for HI 

in oe LB , WELCH’S —and get WELCH’S. You will \) 
nd a \ know by the label. WELCH’S is never ; ry | 


2 ‘es ~ served from an unlabeled bottle. 
The lure of greater profit causes some dealers to dis- * 
, pense cheap grape juice at the soda fountain although | 
y/ their trade by the bottle is all WELCH’S. i 
There is no summer drink so good as WELCH’S. It is just 
iA\ the expressed juice of choicest Concords, without addition and 
y t unchanged in any way. It has a fruity tang—a delicious 
tartness, that really quenches thirst. 
Get the WELCH 


j c 


SE | 
7) 


habit. It’s a 
habit that won’t get you. Three 
good ways — WELCH’S “Straight,” 
WELCH'S “Grape Ball,"” WELCH’S 
Grape Phosphate. 

Many fountains serve WELCH’S 
in the individual four-ounce size at 
ten cents. Ask for this today. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N.Y. 


Keep a case in the house for punches, 
sherbets, desserts, etc. Serve 
WELCH’S cold. Booklet of recipes 
sent on request. 

Four-ouncesample bottlé by mailten 
cents. If unable to get WELCH’S of 
your dealer we willsend a trial dozen pints 
for $3 express prepaid east of Omaha. 
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HIOW THE FRENCH 
DO BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


after book. She is between seventeen and 
twenty. By the time she marries, her cap- 
ital, joined to her husband’s savings, will 
buy a small business in which they will 
work together. 

In certain lines of French business, par- 
ticularly shopkeeping, the woman’s guid- 
ance and help are considered so necessary 
that the man without wife, sister or aunt 
will not embark in them. 

A Frenchman who had lately lost his 
wife was enviously describing the fittings 
of a fine butcher-shop, for sale cheap in a 
prosperous neighborhood. 

“Tt is as good as sold,” he lamented. 

“Why don’t you buy it quick?”’ asked 
“You have the cash and 
understand that business.” 

“Ah, impossible—I have no wife!’ 

There is nothing abnormal about the 
Frenchwoman’s business activity. 

Indeed, when French law is even slightly 
understood it is rather difficult to see how 
any business ean ever be done in France 
without the intervention of women; for 
they are the very soul and substance 
of those interesting French laws which 
safeguard the family. 

Even the humblest French family is likely 
to start out with a marriage contract be- 
tween the husband and wife which makes 
a the financial arrangements absolutely 
clear. 

One reason why so little life insurance 
is carried in France is probably that the 
French family is a sort of domestic life in- 
surance society in itself. The bride usually 
brings money or property —either a dowry 
provided by her parents or savings from her 
own earnings. The marriage contract puts 
this in charge of the husband, but in 
absolute trust. He must account for it to 
the wife and his children. Each child born 
comes in for a share, and the law provides 
that parents’ property must be left to 
children equally. The family is obliged to 
support the husband’s or wife’s parents 
if in need, and when the case is reversed the 
parents can be called upon to support the 
couple; and there are other provisions of 
the same nature which have been observed 
so long in France that they are followed 


almost instinctively. 


| Putting Grandpa on an Allowance 


With this legal family properly financed 
and governed it is only natural that women 
should have a voice and a vote in pretty 
nearly every business enterprise, invest- 
ment, transfer or lease of real estate and 
other property—for hardly a transaction 
can arise but the interests of wife, children 
or grandparents are involved. Strangers 
may resent the detailed bargaining that 
marks French transactions, and ridicule the 
bringing in of the wife’s mother’s interests; 
but the French know absolutely what they 
are about. 

The French family, up to a certain point, 


| is a little law court in itself. From time to 


time emergencies arise. Lack of business 
judgment may endanger the common cap- 
ital, or the interests of minors must be pro- 
tected in case of remarriage. Before asking 
the regular courts to intervene a family 
council can be called. Three relatives are 
chosen from the maternal side of the house 
and three more from the father’s side. A 
“judge of the peace” presides over the 
private meetings of this council. It has 
power to audit accounts, watch over an 
estate, appoint a guardian, protect chil- 
dren’s interests, authorize or oppose the 
marriage of a minor, and so forth. If the 
council can agree family difficulties are kept 
out of the courts and publicity and legal 
expense avoided. 

Frenchmen fifty and sixty years old are 
often saddled with a guardian. The French 
have a canny way of dealing with the fool- 
ishness of second childhood. When father 
or grandfather, after a life of industry and 
frugality, suddenly begins squandering the 
family fortune in his’ sixty-fifth year, 
the women’s interests are safeguarded by 
the appointment of an official trustee, who 
takes charge and gives the spendthrift a 
reasonable allowance. 

Just recently such a guardian was ap- 
pointed for the son of a former President 
of France. 

In the United States, women in business 
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The. Coffee a 
That Fills a 


National 


. - J HILE chairman of the Jury of 
Food awards at the Pan-American 
Exposition, Mrs. Rorer became deeply 
impressed with this fact: Very, very few 
people were able to secure really good 
coffee. ‘That every home might enjoy 
good coffee Mis. Rorer recently gave us 
permission to put her ow private blend 
of coffee on the market. You will be 
sure of rich, mellow and full-flavored 
coffee, if you ask your grocer for 


Mrs Rorers 


OWN BLEND 


Co 


We are so positive that you will like 
Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee, that we ask you to 
try it at our risk. Vf you don’t find it 
the most delicious coffee you ever tasted, 
your grocer is authorized to return your 
money. 

Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee comes to you ina | 
wonderful new ¢riple-sealed package— | 
three parafined wrappers keep out the 
dust and the damp, and preserve every 
whit of the newly-roasted flavor for your 
enjoyment. 


Mrs. Rorer recently traveled through South America 
visiting coffee plantations and personally investigating 
coffee conditions. Munsey’s Magazine for August 
contains an interesting four-page advertisement. Buy 
it at your news stand, 


FREE: Mrs. Rorer’s Book 


It tells how to make delicious coffee every time, how to 
make fascinating and enticing desserts, cakes, ices and 
other dainties with coffee as flavor. Write today for 
Mrs. Rorer’s Book, “27 Coffee Recipes,”” mentioning 
your grocer’s name and whether or not he has Mrs. 
Rorer’s Coffee on sale, 


Climax Coffee and Baking Powder Company 
Dept. E-2 38 Main Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


es — A Sane Fourth 


Protect, Surprise and ~ 
Delight the Children 
by giving them 


Firecrackers 
And other 


Fourth of July Novelties 
Filled with 


Unsurpassable 


CANDIES 


The absolute Purity of our Candy makes them 
doubly safe for all. 


Remember your grip has room for a box i 

of iuylery Temptingly Delicious  — ae 
BonbonsandChocolates , > 
for her 


U 
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Stores and Sales Agents 
everywhere 


WITH 1910 nant, 
TPAth Viral 


and details about postal and shipping facilities in all cities, vil- 
lages, and hamlets, together with hotel guide giving rates. 
These new inaps are printed in eight colors on bond paper and 
are enclosed in board covers; they show all towns, all interur- 
ban electric and steam railroads, steamboat lines, congressional 
districts, etc. All states and territories now ready with complete 
official census. Any state in pocket form 15c at booksellers’, 
stationers’, or newsdealers', or mailed by the publishers, 


C. S. HAMMOND & CO., 142 Fulton Street, New York 


AFE—inifallible. 


Safe because it simply cam not be 
fired except with deliberate intent 
—nothing to adjust (or forget) — 
you don’t have to ‘‘make it safe”’ 
for it can’t be anything but safe. 
Proof—the famous ‘* Hammer the 
Hammer’’ test. 

The action is infallible —perma- 
unbreakable 
springs impart an unsurpassed 
smoothness, speed and certainty of 


nent tension, wire 


action. Catalog shows ten models. 
$6 to $10. 


IVER JOHNSON 
sumac REVOLVER 


Automatic 
Tver Johnson’s 
Arms 


& Cycle Works 


147 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 


$25.00 Buys the Frame of this Boat 


(Including illustrated instructions to finish.) 


Length 23 feet, beam 56 inches, speed with 6 H. P. 
motor, 10 miles; 12 H. P. motor, 15 miles. 

All material necessary to complete the boat ready for 
the engine $62 50. The Best Boat Bargain of the Year. 
You save better than two-thirds the regular price. 

Build it by the Brooks System which means you can 
purchase all or part of the material in the Knock-down, 
every piece cut to shape, machined and accurately fitted 
so that it will go together the right way only. 

Build your boat in your leisure moments now, use it this season 
and you should then have no difficulty in selling it for double your 
cash investment, Free catalog of similar bargains, giving full de- 
tails. A postal brings it. 

BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 207 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 


THIS IS THE 


FLEUR-DE-LIS 


TRADE MARK 


[Say 
GOLD FILLED JEWELRY 


Better than solid gold because it is 
solid gold outside and lower cost 
metal inside where strength is required. 
Guaranteed to outwear gold designs and give 
more yariety to choose from and greater 
satisfaction as well as utmost economy. 
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the feminine workers are chiefly young girls, 
earning a living or, maybe, only pin-money. 

It is very different in France. 

By far the greater proportion of women 
workers there are married and the mothers 
of families. Not only the little shops are 
kept by the teamwork of husband and wife, 
but some of the large institutions employ- 
ing women make provision for keeping them 
in their positions after marriage, allowing 
the married woman-employee leave of ab- 
sence and a sum of money when she gives 
birth to a child, and holding her position 
open until she can come back to work. 
Government posts, like that of telephone 
operator, are not resigned on marriage as 
in other countries. The American telephone 
operator is a young girl whose stay in the 
service averages about four years. Then 
she resigns and marries. The French tele- 
phone girl, however, is often a middle-aged 
mother, holding the job until she is retired 
on pension. When the newly married 
French couple do not combine their savings 
to buy a business the wife’s job is often re- 
tained as a family asset. The American 
opening up a new branch in Paris is often 
astonished when he learns that most of the 
women applicants for the post of stenog- 
rapher are married; but he finds that the 
interest of the married woman in her work 
makes her a formidable competitor of the 
girl who is earning only pin-money. 


Secrets Hard to Keep 


Feminine business experience is valued 
in French affairs, and the whole life of the 
country gains stability from it. 

It is also said, however, that confidential 
details of business in France are kept secret 
with the greatest difficulty! 

Years ago, an enterprising American 
went to Paris during a period of depression 
in the United States, began by learning the 
French language and has built up a large 
trade in a certain kind of American goods. 
There has never been any difficulty about 
winning the confidence of French people. 
They have bought his American stuff, fol- 
lowed his American suggestions and pros- 
pered; and, in turn, have done a good deal 
to transform him into a Frenchman, for he 
now figures things in income instead of 
capital, has set an approximate age when 
he means to retire and owns a farm to re- 
tire to—all in the sane French way. But 
in those fifteen years he has never been able 
to figure out a scheme of confidential 
discounts that will remain confidential. 

Some of his customers are small men 
and get goods on the regular trade terms. 
Others are a little more active and entitled 
to a jobbing discount. Still others sell to 
small customers of their own and build 
trade to such a degree that they are entitled 
to yet better discounts. Competitors have 
sprung up and offer tempting terms on in- 
ferior goods. Special discounts stimulate 
the Frenchman in this particular business, 
but they cannot be kept confidential. Word 
goes round, somehow, and other custom- 
ers come in to bargain for lower prices— 
because Lefévre has one! 

It must be said, in justice to the women, 
that most of these dealers are men. 

Business information leaks out in France 
probably because the people love to discuss 
every detail, price and so forth in the fam- 
ily, making comparisons; and because the 
Frenchman’s expansive individuality makes 
him so proud of a good bargain that he 
needs an audience to help him enjoy it. So 
the cat slips out of the bag in the most 
artless way. 

The stranger, new to Paris, often as- 
sumes that women’s influence in French 
business is a weakening one. It is objected 
that the Frenchman’s disposition to submit 
every proposition to his old grandmother 
gives indecision. There is no question but 
that women make home life so attractive 
that the French boy dislikes to strike out 
independently—the whole aim is to pre- 
serve the family, keep the children in 
France, and make France so complete that 
no Frenchman will ever need to leave it. 

The Frenchwoman’s solid business sense 
gives strength, not weakness. She has done 
much to make France so self-reliant that it 
could support its people if a blockade were 
drawn around it. She is the conserving 
factor in French thrift and the inspiration 
of French art and taste. When the stranger 
has been long enough in Paris to understand 
the real state of affairs and the true im- 
portance of the serious Frenchwoman who 
sits at the cashier’s-desk everywhere, he 
does what the French do on passing her— 
respectfully raises the hat. 
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| “Our Hinds & 


“aimond, Cream Complexion 


Almond 
is not injured in the least by Summer’s hot sun 
or dusty, burning winds.’’ 


There’s enough of this pure, snow-white beauty 
cream in our FREE TRIAL bottle to demon- 
strate how wonderfully good it is for 


and we wish you would write us for it unless you 
prefer to get a regular 50c bottle of your dealer. 


The moment you apply Hinds Honey and Almond Cream it begins 
to cool the tender, inflamed surface; a few applications will relieve all 
soreness and restore the skin to its natural soft, clear, healthy condition. 


If you would avoid the discomfort of sunburn you should use Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream before and after exposure to sun or wind. 
It keeps the face, hands and arms in perfect condition; removes blem- 
ishes, makes dry, rough skin soft and smooth, and finally gives to the 
complexion a fresh, radiant effect that is so much admired. 


It should be remembered that 


inds .". Crea 


cannot possibly injure the most sensitive skin; it contains nothing harm- 
ful; is positively guaranteed not to cause a growth of hair; is not greasy or sticky 
in the least. 

Mothers and nurses have used Hinds Honey and Almond Cream in 
the nursery for many years. It soothes and relieves skin ailments, and 
is especially good for chafing, rash and prickly heat. 

Men who shave are using it with gratifying results. It stops the 
smart and restores tender, irritated skin ina day. Always prevents dry skin. 


Price 50 cents. Sold everywhere, or mailed postpaid by us. Do not buy 
substitutes. There’s nothing like Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


A liberal trial bottle sent free 


A. S. HINDS, 89 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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a ARTEMAS = 
‘ QUIBBLE, LL. Be ‘| When on an Outing 


(Continued from Page 5) All camp cooking is made far 


| of proper ablutional facilities and the hall- more appetizing 


ways smelt of cabbage and onions, was : : 
a distinct shock to my highly sensitive and digestible by 
the use of the 


tastes. 
world-famed 


CMT A 


, 
; thal’? 
“\ ; \ 


Those of my new comrades who were 
lucky enough to have employment did not 
rise in the mornings until in the neighbor- 
hood of twelve o’clock, and those who had 
no employment at all followed this ex- 
ample. I thus found myself adopting of 
necessity, as it were, the pleasant practice 
of sauntering out on Broadway after a one- 
o’clock breakfast, and of spending most of 
the afternoon, evening and following morn- 
ing in or about the same locality. We 
In the Sunken Gardens, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. = " P . usually went to some theatrical show on 


‘what was known as “‘paper,” and I after- 
OTICE the rich and varied color ward joined my actor friends at a restaurant 
tones inthis photograph. “Trees 


LEA PERRINS 


SAUCE 


If you are truly 
interested in pho- 


where we sang songs and told stories until 


2 tography, you are anxious to the gas lamps were extinguished and gray 
and shrubbery and grass, all green, still learn all that will help you. dawn crept over the housetops. Down- THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
have their separate tonal values. The Ask your nearest independent town—into the mysterious district of Wall i 
colors of the fowers are distinct. This dealer for literature about Street—I did not as yet go, and I might Fish, Game, Stews, Gravies 


still be haunting the stage entrances of 
the theaters had it not been for an ad- 
venture in which I was an involuntary 
participant. 

It so happened that among my new ac- 
quaintances was a careless, rattle-brained 
youth known as Toby Robinson, who 
in spite of some histrionic ability was 


is chromatic balance, a property possessed 
by the improved film, ANSCO FILM. 
Load your camera with this film and you can 
make truer, more artistic photographs. It 
opens up a wider field of artistic achieve- 
ment to you as an amateur. 


and all outing dishes are im- 
proved by its use. 

A Wonderful Appetizer. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


Ansco Film has other features which make fine 


results more certain from your use of a camera. The Film with constantly losing his job and always in 
, Chromatic Balance debt. He was a smooth-faced, rather 

It is easy to work and handle, non-curling, Independent dealers everywhere stout, good-natured-looking person, of the 
non-halation. Costsnomore. Made insizes sell Ansco photographic goods. sort that is never supposed to have done 
to fit any film camera. Look for the Ansco sign. harm to anybody. Not long before he had 
enjoyed a salary of fourteen dollars a 

To show you just how superior Ansco Film is C 9 CVG? > week, but having overslept several times 
when developed right, we will develop a roll for “areepspepmee* running he had been discharged for absence 
ll you for 10c, to partly defray expense and make PHOTO SUPPLIES: ll from rehearsals. He had reached the limit 
one print on Cyko Paper, free. Enclose your -uFIUMS. CHEMICALS" of his resources about the time of my ar- 
name and address and 5 two-cent stamps with roll , RQ@sW@ PAPER. || rival in the city and had been in a most 
of film and mail, care Free Tuition Department. Cr St lugubrious frame of mind when I first had 


Ansco Catalog and valuable two-vol. Photographic Manual sent free on request. 


| 


noe ae prpeaney ae day with a eS 
3 roll of bills and entered upon a period o 
ANSCO COMP ANY, Binghamton, SBYE lubrication and open-handed hospitality in 
4s which we all participated. During this 
season of good cheer, as Toby and I were 


strolling down Broadway one afternoon, an 
ugly-looking man who had been following 


| the honor of his acquaintance. Suddenly, 


[LR 


e > . 
Not Simply a car =< ; : us stepped forward and, touching my 
[a] oso) ae! dé =) ah zs friend on the shoulder, said gruffly: 
: i~ 6 “The captain wants to see you.” eu ; 
7) 6 The uttering of these cryptic syllables / WANTED! 
6 2 | | produced a most extraordinary effect upon | e 
é 2| | my companion, for he turned deadly pale f “ 
8 6 || and the perspiration collected in beads Says the Advertisement 
ih ),| | upon his temples, while he commenced to 
e £ 2| | wring his hands and bemoan his ill fortune B ition? 
¢ 5 ; pores ut can you fill the position! 
? Challenges Comparison 0|) “Att isthe trouble? P'inguied'm | ff But eany P 
2 ¥ : ; | | great solicitude. ny man with the right train- 
. With Higher Priced Cars aA g _ The belligerent stranger, however, push- ing is able to fill any position 
&| Compare the Marathon specifications one by one with those of other cars and 5| | ing between us, grasped Toby firmly by the z 
= you will at once realize that the Marathon is an exceptional car. Aside from its z arm and marched him across the street, It is the busi f the I 
@ : : i : } : ° ae” - 1s the business of the Inter. 
%| mechanical supremacy, the Marathon is extremely graceful in design, smooth |5 | | while I trailed behind in the nature of a nal d Schaal 
6| and easy in operation and luxuriously comfortable. ©|| rear guard. I had already begun to sus- fegae sorta at pprtedinnet te" 
Gj The Marathon is now entering its sixth season and combines y) per that sped ney Ae was ances piney to train working men for better 
5 Sree 2 an an officer of the law, and visions o a : 
i — — G Saree A 1 —- = 
¢ Speed — Endurance Reliability 4 | | myself locked up in jail as a possible accom- positions—to qualify them to oe 
2 Excels in Perfect Power Transmission, Economy in Up-keep 6) plice, although innocent of wrong-doing, come the draw-backs of life. 
& and All-around Car Efficiency. 3 hovered in my mind. Toby, giving every 
: J ) 2 Nees rar oa : Don’t say you can’t succeed —YOU 
If You Know What Makes a Good Car, You Know These Points Mean Car Perfection: in indice oe of guilt, wei i along pens CAN! And the I. C. S. will prove 
G Four-cylinder motor, cylinders cast in pairs. 35 4. p. 3-point suspension, Unit power plant. A is captor, OCC eS lO Na Vie oCLIe BDAC: it to you. Thousands of I. C. S. stu- 
S| Wheel’base 116 in, ‘and 120 in, 34 in. by 3% in, tires; 35 in. by 4 in. on Torpedo Touring || | facedly over his shoulder. dentateeiial F An 
y, Car. Semi-Elliptic front springs and full Elliptic rear springs with scroll ends. Thermo- 2 We were now nearing 2 police station and ents will also prove it to you. aver- 
16} Syphon cooling with vertical tubular radiator, Standard equipment includes two gas head ©) ° . : age of four hundred of them voluntarily 
(9) lamps, oil side and tail lamps, robe rail, foot rail, tire repair kit, rack, tire pump and complete tool 6) our companion, for the first time showing report every month an i : ] 
G outfit. Electric headlights, sidelights and tail light on Torpedo Touring Car. 6 any sign of personal interest, inquired if we 19) i i, I °C S. dvetion HICSS) 
6) Can Staigae etn nd Peete ene Fore-Door Touring Car, Standard Touring ? ne oe ee rocelvitig a negative reply as ir Or 1. ‘ is = oR E 
G 4 : © e officer strongly recommended our 1m- you want to know how it is done 
6 Prices from $1,500 to $1,700. Write for catalog. 2 mediately retaining counsel in the person of and how it can be applied to your case, 
6 ~ | | one Gottlieb, who could be found across the select the occupati f k 
ER Wi B , \ C pation you prefer, mar 
3 SOUTH N MOTOR ORKS «| | street from the police station and whose the coupon and mail it today. This 
ZI th NASHVILLE, TENN. G| | precise whereabouts were made obvious by only costs a post stamp, and doesn’t bind 
2 F&\ 12th Ave. N. and N.C. & St. L. Ry. A means of a large sign about six feet by three you to do anything you do not desire. 
a ji] \ General Offices, 1220 Clinton St. = | | and one-half in size, reading as follows: 
< \ ¥) | tee shea ale airtime Sap 
9) ; G § INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 48 
6 Go} H Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 5 
G G) H Explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can # 
G 9) s qualify for the position before which I mark XX. 4 
% 4 
( ‘ Automobile Runni: Civil Servi Spanish J # 
° ABRAHAM GOTTLIEB’S # [Seine Superintendent [L, abunisecs as = ‘ 
a ¢ Mine Foreman Chemist German J g 
é #' | a Goneretd Benetracticnsiel + einen Mie trestonmmaall iS 
A ‘ ‘a 
S) LAW OFFICE H Civil Engineer ‘Architegtaral Draftsman , 
© H Textile Manufacturing Industrial Designing t 
6 ‘ Stationary Engineer Commercial Illustrating jj # 
8 NOTARY DEEDS @ | Telephone oe Window rimming H 
SW eC. 2. 
6 RENT SCOELECTED BAIL, BONDS H Mechanical Draftsman Advertising Man H 
ae INSURANCE GENERAL ADVICE 4 Electrical Engineer Stenographer 4 
Z 5 Electric Lighting Supt. Bookkeeper 5 
= | 6 
id , Names_-== Sis pita = ; 
© . re . . 
5 _ Without giving Toby time for considera- ; BrcseataClecunatente = C any 
| @ | | tion the officer led us across the street and § irada we H 
GZ <9] 6 | into the stuffy little den occupied by the 5 a aa e Biers ; 
c= 4 a 


’ Pay Weur Hétel Bills 


with “A. B. A.’”’ Cheques when you 
travel in Europe, America, or any 
part of the world. 

Strangers are justified in refusing the 
favor of accepting your personal cheque, 
draft, or certified cheque in payment for 
services or purchases, 

But in tendering ‘‘A, B. A.’’ Cheques you 
ask no favors, because they are known to 
be Hnguesticnably good for face value, and 
they identify you to persons called upon 
to accept them, 

These cheques solve most of the money 
problems of travelers; they have fixed 
values in the moneys of the leading coun- 
tries, and are current at New York or Lon- 
don exchange rates in other countries; 
they are much safer and handier to carry 
than money. A wallet well filled with 
$100, $50, $20 and $10 cheques will add 
greatly to the pleasure of your journey. 

Write to Bankers’ Trust Company, 
7 Wall Street, New York, for information 
as to where you can obtain the cheques in 
your vicinity, and an interesting booklet, 
** The Most Convenient Cheque.”’ 


Sreversens rate pane 
Adept hae 


, Join a band now—learn 

é to play an instrument this 

summer. Organize a brass band your- 
self. We will give all inside pointers free. 
Here is a very special opportunity for you 
to become a bandman. Write today — 
just send your name and address. We will send 


you the books, catalogs and other information you 
may need for this purpose, all postpaid, free. 


Lyon & Healy’s 


Great Band Catalog 


yyy interested in brass bands or 
brass band instruments should have this great 
band catalog. It is the greatest band catalog in 
the world. Sent to you without any expense just 
as soon as you send us your name and address. 
We will also send you at the same time, all par- 
ticulars of our special offers on band equipment 
and also on your choice of any musical instru- 
ment for yourself. Let us tell you about the Lyon 
& Healy New American Professional Cornet—a 
$30 cornet with $50 qualities. This cornet or any 
other instrument sent to you on very easy pay- 
ment. Our interesting booklet, ‘‘How an Amateur 
Band Can Make Money,” also sent to you free, 


LYON & HEALY 72222sstcems Street 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


Your tied & in the 


‘BRIGHTEN UP Yeu Sietoney, in te 


SCHOOL or HOME by using 
-WASHBURNE’S PATENT 
PAPER FASTENERS. 


75,000,000 
SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince YOU of 
their SUPERIORITY. 


Trade 0. K. Mark 


Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100. 
me. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
} Aillstationers, Send 10c for sample box of 50 
| assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet free. 


Mfg_ Co., Syracuse. N. y. NO 1B 


THE SATURDAY 


“Here’s the gent I told you of,” said he, 
nodding in the direction of a hawk-faced 
little man smoking a vile cigar who was 
sitting with his feet upon a table. “T’ll 
leave you alone,” he added, and sauntering 
across the threshold took his stand in front 
of the window outside. 

“Howdy,” remarked Gottlieb, without 
arising or removing his cigar. ‘‘Mike 
tells me you’re charged with obtaining 
money by false pretenses.” 

“What!” gasped Toby, grasping the 
table for support. ‘“‘False pretenses!” 

“Flying a bit of bad paper, eh? Come 
now, didn’t you cash a check on the Cotton 
Exchange Bank for about six hundred dol- 
lars when there was only fifteen on de- 
posit? » Don’t try to bluff me! I know your 
sort. Lucky if you don’t get ten years.” 

“Save me!”’ wailed Toby. ‘Yes, I did 
cash a check, come to think of it, for that 
amount, but I had no idea my account had 
run so low.” 

“How much have you got left?” Gottlieb 
inquired indifferently. 

Toby delved into his breeches and with 
trembling hands produced a roll of bills 
still of some dignity. Gottlieb stretched 
forth a claw, took them, placed them in his 
own pocket, and then swung his feet to the 
floor with alacrity. 

“Come on, my lads!” he exclaimed, 
“and I’ll show you how we get the sinners 
off! Allright, Mike.”’ And he led the way 
across the street and into the station house, 
where poor Toby was searched and his pedi- 
gree taken down by the clerk. It being at 
this time only about eleven in the morning 
we were then conducted to the nearest 
police court, where we found already in 
attendance the unfortunate hotelkeeper 
who had so unwisely honored Toby’s 
check. 

“You rascal!’’ he shouted, struggling to 
reach my unfortunate friend. “I'll show 
you how to take other people’s money! 
T’ll put you where you belong!’”’ But the 
officers haled him back and he was forced 
to restrain himself until he could tell his 
story to the Judge. This, it so happened, 
was not to be for several hours, and during 
this interval Gottlieb mysteriously van- 
ished and as mysteriously reappeared. It 
was half after three before the Judge an- 
nounced that he would take up Toby’s case. 

““Your Honor,” began the lawyer for the 
hotel man, ‘‘this fellow here has swindled 
my client out of six hundred dollars by 
inducing him to cash a worthless check.” 

“What have you to say, Mr. Gottlieb?” 
asked the Judge. 

“Confession and avoidance, your 
Honor!” replied the attorney, with what 
appeared to me to be the slightest possible 
drawing down of his right eyelid. ‘‘Con- 
fession and avoidance! We admit the fact 
but we deny the imputation of guilt. My 
client, Mr. Robinson, whose abilities as an 
actor have no doubt hitherto given your 
Honor much pleasure, was so careless as to 
forget the precise amount of his bank ac- 
count and happened to draw a check for 
too large an amount. No one was more 
surprised and horrified at the discovery 
than he. And his intention is at once to 
reimburse in full the complainant, whose 
action in having him arrested seems most 
extraordinary and reprehensible.”’ 

“Your Honor,” interrupted the other 
lawyer, ‘‘were there the slighest possibility 
of any such outcome I should be glad to 
withdraw the charge; but, as a matter of 
fact, this person is a worthless, lazy fellow 
who has not a cent to his name, and who 
induced my client to cash his check by 
leading him to believe that he was a man of 
substance and position. No doubt he has 
spent the money, and if not we might as 
well try to squeeze it out of a stone. This 
fellow is guilty of a crime and he ought to 
be punished. I ask your Honor to hold 
him for the grand jury.” 

“Well, Mr. Gottlieb,’”’? remarked the 
Judge, “‘tell me, if you ean, why I should 
not lock your client up. Did he not falsely 
pretend, by requesting the complainant to 
cash the check, that he had money in the 
bank to meet it?”’ 

“By no means, your Honor,”’ answered 
Gottlieb. ‘The proffering of a check with 
a request for money thereon is merely ask- 
ing that the money be advanced on the 
faith that the bank will honor the demand 
made upon it. One who cashes a check 
does so at his own risk. He has a full 
remedy at civil law, and if the bank refuses 
to pay no crime has been committed. This 
is not a case for the penal law.” 

“That seems reasonable,’”’ said the 
Judge, turning to the other. ‘“‘How do you 
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(Perfect Process) 


silk-Lisle Hosiery 


Wears Like ‘‘Sixty’’—Looks Like 
“Fifty’’ —Costs but Twenty-five 


EARS Like “Sixty” 


because the finest long 
staple yarns only are used — 
reinforced with 4-ply cable- 
twist heels and toes—not @ 
treated with cheap, corrosive dyes to Pe daltied lustre. 


Looks Like “Fifty” because of the exclusive Notaseme Perfect 
Process which imparts a permanent silky lustre and smoothness, 


ee 
prevents bageing’’ 


Firm and 


Elastic Rib-Top 


Fine Sheer 
Silk-Lishes Fabrica / 
Lustfe and Color 
Guaranteed Permanen 


A-Ply Cable- 
Twist Toe 


A-Ply Cable- 
Twist Heel 


Accurate and 
Uniform 


Tires. 


3-Ply 
High Splice 


and shrinking, and eliminates that unsightly 


ce 7 . 
fuzz’’ after washing. 


Costs but Twenty-five be- 
cause you pay no jobbers’, nor 
mill-agents’ profits. We sell 
direct to your retailer. All 
your money goes into quality. 
If any pair fails to give satisfac- 
tion your dealer is authorized 
to replace it. 


If your dealer has none in stock 
we will send postpaid a pair of 
Silk-Lisle half-hose, ladies’ hose 
or child’s ribbed hose on re- 
ceipt of 25c, coin or stamps. 
Pure Silk—with silk-lisle heels, 
toes and tops—50c. 


World’s Records Smashed 


on Goodyear 


Motorcycle Tires 


Every world’s PROFESSIONAL record from 1 to 
Wy 92 miles was lowered on Goodyear Blue Streak Racing 
In 60 minutes De Rosier covered 83 
135 yards as against his own previous world’s 

of 79% miles, made. under same conditions but on 


miles 
record 


tires of another make. 
Every AMATEUR record from 1 to 20 miles was lowered by Don Johns, who coy- 
ered 20 miles in 14 minutes and 23 3-5 seconds on a machine likewise equipped with 


Goodyear Blue Streak Racing Tires. 


Five Great Motorcycle Tires. A tire for 
every road condition — each as perfect for 
its purpose as the record-breaking Blue 
Streak Racing Tires. 


In Goodyear Motorcycle Tires the world’s great- 
est tire builders have boiled down and crystallized 
for you the golden knowledge gained from over 
twelve years’ experience in the perfection of the now 
famous Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Automobile Tire. 


The tires run easier because they are made of bet- 
ter, livelier rubber—stronger, more pliable fabric 
and are larger than most other motorcycle tires of 
same rated measurement. They wear longer — are 
less liable to puncture because of greater toughness 
and strength. No other motorcycle tire is built 
with such a thick tread as found on the Goodyear. 

We compare our treads with all others on an 


endurance machine. If ours doesn’t last longest, 
it never reaches the market. 


Trouble-proof Tires 


Goodyear Motorcycle Tires are built up by our 
own exclusive process—a process that insures ab- 
solute uniformity of strength 


rim _clinch in a vise-like grip that makes 
ing’’ or loosening an impossibility. 

Nearly all the leading motorcycle manufactur- 
ers are equipping their machines with Goodyear 
Motorcycle Tires. 


Specify One of These 


1 — Goodyear Corrugated Tread Tires — For the 
average give-and-take road. 

2— Goodyear Studded Tread Tires —For mud, 
sand, snow and ice travel. The great endurance 
run tire. Conical shape of studs and distance apart 
keeps treads clean. 

3 — Goodyear Non-Skid Tires—For city pave- 
ments. Adopted by Motorcycle Department Chi- 
cago Police. 


4 and 5— Goodyear Blue Streak Racing Tires — 
Hold all world’s records. One tire for dirt tracks, 
another for cement or board. Unequalled strength 
and resiliency attained by laying parallel, on an 
angle, all threads in fabric. No unyielding cross 
threads. 


Send for the “Tires of Old War Horse” 


One of the most. interesting 


“creep- 


throughout. This forever does booklets ever. written about 
away with “blisters” and “air- tires.. Grips interest to the 
eavities’’and the weak spots end. 


to which 90% of blow-outs and 
all other tire troubles can be 
traced, 

Tires fit all standard rims. 
The tire bead is molded and 
cured on exact duplicate of 
your rim. When cured and 
inflated the tire clings to the 


(OOD, sYEAR 


Motorcycle Tires 


Also safeguards you against 
all tire losses. 

Write on postal or letter, 
“Send ‘Tires of Old War 
Horse’"’ and mail tonight 
with address. The book will 
be yours by return mail. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, School St., Akron, O. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 


(342) We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


rs 
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Tis usually the labor of years to get a few repre- 
sentatives for a piano, because piano dealers cannot be 


talked into changing their lines. ‘They have connections running back in many 
cases almost a lifetime. So when the New Scale Lyon & Healy Piano was 


placed on the market it was said that if it were taken on by forty or fifty dealers 
in two years it would be doing very well. But 238 dealers, which is to say 


238 Judges of Pianos 


secured the agency in less than two years. Nothing approaching this 
record has ever been made in the history of the piano trade. “—[wo hun- 
dred and thirty-eight dealers, in two hundred and thirty-eight cities and 
towns, when one-fifth that number would have been considered a success! 


3 
Here’s the Reason 
The Lyon & Healy Piano is pure im tone; it bears a world-known name; and it is 
sold from $350 up. ‘There is nothing like it. Be sure to see it and hear it before 
deciding. Beautiful analytical catalog free. Write today. 


PIANO MAKERS 
27 to 42 E. Adams Street, Chicago 


Agencies in Germany and Russia 


“If I had a good saw I could do that myself.” 


Anybody can fix a step-ladder or do a dozen other small repair 
jobs about the house with a 


Simonds Saw 


(Pronounced Si-monads) 


You don’t have to force it to cut—just use your efforts to 
guide it. It cuts like a new one —not once or twice, but 
for years. ‘That’s because Simonds Steel is so hard 
and tough the saw teeth hold their sharp, quick- 
cutting points against ordinary use for years. Every 

saw guaranteed. At your dealer’s. 
Write us for ‘‘Guide Book for Carpenters’’ 

— FREE—and learn how to 

sharpen and care for a saw, 

SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago Portland, Ore. 
New Orleans New York 


Paps aS ste Rens 


San Francisco 


A handy thing to have 
Seattle 


about the house 


MILD 
CLIMATE, 
ABUNDANT 
\ RAINFALL 


You can buy fertile Virginia farms on long time and 
easy payments. The soil is productive. We = 
have a mild climate, good roads, 
close markets, good schools 
and social ad- 
vantages. 


Shenandoah Valley Apple 
Lands and general farm lands pro- 
duce big crops. No irrigation necessary here. 

Yearly rainfall45inches. Lands are selling now at low 

prices, but are advancing rapidly. Investigation solicited. 


Write for our illustrated quarterly and 
Full information, excursion rates, etc. 


F. H. LaBAUME, Agr’! and Ind. Agt., 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RY., Dept. 3015, Roanoke, Va. 
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make this out a crime? What false pretense 
is there in merely inviting another to cash 
a check?” 

“Why,” answered the attorney, ‘‘if I 
ask you to cash a check for me do I not 
represent that I have a right to draw upon 
the bank for the amount set forth? If not, 
no one would ever cash a check. The 
innocent person who advances the money 
has the right to assume that the borrower 
is not offering him a bad check. There is a 
tacit representation that the check is good 
or that the maker has funds in the bank to 
meet it.” 

“True—true,”’ nodded his Honor. 
“There is something in what you say. 
What answer can you make to that, 
Brother Gottlieb?” 

“T have a hundred good arguments,” 
replied the lawyer in a low tone. Then he 
added briskly: ‘‘But the intent, your 
Honor! There can be no crime without a 
wrongful intent; and how can there have 
been any such when my client honestly 
believed that he had the money in the 
bank to meet the check?” 

“But,”’ eried the other, “‘he knew very 
well he had not!” 

“What evidence have you to that 
effect?’? queried Gottlieb. ‘‘ You say so, 
to be sure, but I, on the contrary, assert 
that he was perfectly honest in the matter. 
Now there is absolutely nothing in this 
case to prove that he had any guilty 
knowledge to the effect that his account 
was too low to meet the draft in question. 
You have proven no scienter whatever.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Judge. “That is 
it. You have shown no scienter.”’ 

“Exactly!” cried Gottlieb. “No scienter 
at all.” 

“But how in the world could I have 
proved a scienter ?”’ wrathfully demanded 
thelawyer. ‘I can’t pry openthe prisoner’s 
skull and exhibit his evil intent.” 

“No,” replied his Honor; ‘‘ but you could 
have shown that he must have known that 
he had only a few dollars in the bank, by 
showing that he had previously tried to 
cash a similar check and that it had been 
returned. In any event, my own mind is 
clear on the subject. You have shown no 
scienter. The prisoner is discharged.” 

Poor Toby was so overcome by his unex- 
pected release that he began to stammer 
out incoherent expressions of gratitude to 
the Judge, such as ‘‘Oh, thank you, your 
Honor! God bless your Honor! Thank 
you, your Honor! I aman innocent man, 
your Honor!” until Gottlieb, grasping him 
by the arm, dragged him away from the 
rail and pushed him into the street. The 
complainant and his attorney indignantly 
followed us, the former loudly deploring 
the way modern justice was administered. 
Once outside, Gottlieb shook hands with 
Toby and told him if he were ever in trouble 
again to look him up without fail. Toby 
promised gratefully to do so and the 
lawyer was about to leave us and enter his 
office when it occurred to me that he still 
had my friend’s roll of bills. 

“But how about the roll of bills?” I pro- 
tested. “You certainly do not intend to 
keep all of that!” 

“Certainly—that is my fee,”’ he retorted 
calmly; ‘‘and small enough it is too!” 

“How much was there in that roll, 
Toby?” IT asked. 

“About five hundred dollars,’’ answered 
my friend. “But let him keep it, by all 
means!”’ 

“Why,” I exclaimed, ‘he has done 
nothing to earn such a fee. He merely got 
up and said that you had no scienter— 
whatever that is. It is not worth more 
than ten dollars!” 

“Ten dollars!’’ shouted Gottlieb. ‘‘Ten 
dollars! Why, scienter is one of the most 
complicated and technical defenses known 
to the law. Ten dollars! Scienter is worth 
a thousand! Your rascally friend got his 
money for nothing, didn’t he? He’s lucky 
to be outside the bars—for if I ever saw a 
guilty man he’s one! Get along, both of 
you, or I’ll call an officer!” 

And with that Gottlieb slipped inside his 
office and banged the door. 

“Come along, Quib!” urged Toby; 
“‘there’s a great deal of truth in what he 
says. I don’t begrudge it to him. It was 
well worth it to me.”’ 

“Five hundred dollars just for scienter. 
If that is the law, then I’ll turn lawyer,” 
said I. 

And with that idea growing more firmly 
each moment in my mind I returned to the 
boarding house with my friend. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Made in the Kodak factories 
under Kodak superintendence by 
Kodak workmen. Habit with these 
people means honest workmanship. 
‘That’s why the Brownie, alow priced 
camera, has been and is a success. 


‘Take for instance: 


The No. 2 Folding 
Pocket Brownie 


A simple and practical little camera for 24 x 
3% pictures. So small as to never be in the 
way, inexpensive to operate, yet capable of 
thoroughly good work. Loads in daylight 
with Kodak film cartridges. Capacity 6 ex- 
posures without reloading. Finest quality 
Meniscus Achromatic lens. Pocket Automatic 
shutter for snap-shots or instantaneous expo- 
sures, two tripod sockets, automatic focusin; 
lock and reversible finder. Honestly an 
handsomely made in every detail. Covered 
with a durable imitation leather, and has full 
nickeled fittings. 


Price, $52 
Other Brownies $1.00 to $12.00. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Kodak and Brownie 
Cameras free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City 


Yellowstone Park 


Ask About Our First-Class, 
Escorted, All-Expense Tours 


Leaving Chicago every Saturday dur- 
ing the season over the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North Western Line, you 
have two weeks of care-free travel—an 
experienced guide manages all details. 

Six fulldays inthe park give plenty 
of timetoseeeverything. Stopoversat 
principal points of interest en route. 

Similar Tours toCalifornia, the North 
Pacific Coast, Colorado, Utah, Alaska 
and the Canadian Rockies allow a more 
extensive vacation trip under the same 
delightful conditions. 

For dates, itinerariesand all informa- 
tion, address 

S. A. Hutchison 
Manager Tours Department 
148 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


4 
The broiling, 
sizzling sun of summer’s 


hottest day cannot wilt a 


Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collar “ 


As fresh looking when you quit work 
* at night, as when you start in the morn- 
ing. Cool and flexible. Launder with a 
damp cloth. 
The same collar will serve for work or 
play day after day. LITHOLIN is the 
same collar rhe have always worn — only 
waterproofed. 
Collars 25c each Cuffs 50c a pair 
At your dealer's, or by mail on 
receipt of price. Write 
Sor booklet, 
The FIBERLOID CO. ~~ 
7 & 9 Waverly Place 
New York 
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URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 


The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE. 


If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


Send 10 Cents 24.27... 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street, New York 


Copyright 1909 by H. L. Nelke & Co. 


SLIP A PAIR OF 


Togards 


over your toes, underneath 
your stockings, and your ho- 


siery worries are at an end. 


: You can wear the thinnest and sheerest 
. hosiery with perfect confidence and won- 
derful foot comfort. 
Washable—Sanitary —never conscious 
you’re wearing them. 
Every pair in a_ sealed, transparent 
packet bearing the Togard trade-mark. 


Lisle, 10 cents per pair; $1.00 per ‘dozen pairs 
Silk, 25 cents per pair; $2.75 per dozen pairs 
Sold by Dealers in Men’s and Women’s 
apparel all over the Globe, 
Should your dealer not happen to have. Togqrds, 
we will send you, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
In ordering be sz-e to state size stocking you wear, 
4 H. L. NELKE & CO. 
Tenth and Norris Streets. Philadelphia . 
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An Education Without can 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
offers a full course, all expenses 
paid, in any college, conserva- 
tory or business school in the 
country in return for a little 
work done in leisure hours. 
If you are interested address 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


= Whitman Saddles 


known to every lady or gentleman 
horseback rider the world over, have 
“*Snapand Tone.’’ They insure perfectbalance, 
JY agraceful,correctseatand the pleasure ofcomplete 

unison of the rider with every movement of his 
mount. We are the only makers of this famous 
saddle. Illustrated catalogue ‘‘FREE;”’ it describes 


everything needed by Equestrians from ‘‘Saddle to Spur.’’ 
The Mehlbach Saddle Co.,106E Chambers Street, New York 
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Ask an experienced laundry worker what is 
the greatest weakness in the ordinary iron— what 
improvement would add most to its efficiency. Any 
laundress will immediately answer that the fact that 
the point of the iron cools down quickly, is the 
greatest handicap. This happens because the iron 
is shoved into the cold, damp goods. 


Miss Glad Iron: —"If there is one feature about 
me that Mistress appreciates more than 
any other, itis the Hotpoint. She is con- 


tinually talking about its advantages." 


Miss Sad_lron:—"Well, you should consider 


yourself blest. All I hear from morn ‘til 


night is about my point getting cold so 

quick and [| can’t help it because the 

damp clothes cool it off quickly." 

In the Hotpoint Electric Iron the element is so arranged that more heat 
flows into the point. When the iron is not in use the point is hotter 
than any part of the working face. When the iron is put into use, 
this excessive heat is absorbed by the extra coolness and moisture 
with which the point of the iron comes in contact. The result is that 
the point is always at working temperature. 


Some of the 


GUARANTEED 
Hotpoint Appliances 


Is it a pleasure to fuss with a holder or other protection for your hands 
when ironing? Of course not. With the Hotpoint Iron it is never 
necessary to protect the hand, no matter how long the iron is in 
service. The heavy asbestos pad, under the cover of the iron, holds 
the heat down in the working face, where it is wanted, and not only 
keeps the top cool, but increases the ironing efficiency. 


Electric appliances will add 
greatly to your summer joys. 


the iron that will 


Household Iron AA tl ahs eee 


hold ironing — do it quicker, easier, better and 
cheaper than any other method. pound is 
narrow, for sleeves, etc.; 5 pound will do all 
ordinary work; 6 pound does the heaviest work 
as well as the light pieces. It is the most pop- 


ular size, All sizes $5.00. Why lift a six pound weight several inches every two or three minutes 
Utility the handy little outfit—iron, whenever you are ironing? That is exactly what you are doing with 
y ’stavelsmeutling tong hasten any ordinary iron. The Hotpoint has the stand permanently attached 


all in one—with it you can do any light ironing— 
boil two or three cups of water quickly —and 
heat the curling tongs without using extra 
current. $6.00. 


to the back, and is balanced so nicely that it requires almost no 
effort to tip it up on its stand. 


These three features—the hot point—the cool top and handle—the 


El Tosto —the sturdy little electric 
attached stand —make ironing a pleasure where the Hotpoint is used. 


toaster cheers the morning 
meal. Makes delicious golden brown toast 
right on the table. Keeps the coffee hot, too. 
$4.00. Attaches to any light socket. 


If your dealer does not carry Hotpoint products, check the 
item you desire and enclose with purchase price, after having 
signed your name and address on the lines below. We will 
then ship article, express prepaid. 


Utility 7] 
si, E] Stovo E=} 


{_] — El Perco [_]} 


Hotpoint Iron 


—an attractive electric disc 
El Stovo stove makes summer cook- 
ing easier. Handsomely finished in nickel—so 


handy for little spreads—fine for the chafing dish 
or use on the veranda. $5.00. 
—a neat little immersion 


El Boilo heater—heats liquids hot 


inahurry. Always ready. $3.00. 
—the attractive electric 


E] Perco percolator. Brews deli- 


cious coffee without boiling—right on the table. 
Made of heavy copper—two sizes, 5 and 7 cup— 
finished in either nickel or burnished copper. 
$7.50 and $8.00. 
Your dealer—if he is a live one—will show 
you the comforts and economies of these 
members of the Hotpoint family—they are 
all absolutely guaranteed for two years. 


El Tosto 
El Boilo 


Name____ E: ahi. = ; : _ Street 


City 


SECURED OR OUR 


AT E N 4b FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How to 
Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inventions 
wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents ad- 


vertised free. yIcTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5, Larger 

<<. $18, Rotary §60. Save money. Print for others, 

f\ 4p big profit, All easy, rules sent, Write fac- 
tory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


Produce All the Honey You Want for Your Home 


Keep enough bees to supply your own table. Read about 
bee keeping in“* Gleanings in Bee Culture’’—6 months trial 
subscription 25c. Book on Bees and supply catalog, free, 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 76, Medina, Ohio 
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(Aeon Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio 


The HOTPOINT — just the right 

shape and heat to get into the 
corners and ruffles of milady’s furbe- 
lows — to iron properly the dainty 
things as well as the more prosaic 
articles of household wear. 


New York Office, 136 Liberty St. 


Pacific Electric Heating Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Or:tario, Calif. 
Chicago Office and Factory, 560 Washington Blvd. 
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WEET as thelily that bloomsin July 


—light as the golden sunbeam — 
delicious as the fairy-food of fancy are 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—the one confection that accords with 
any dessert. Nabisco’s crisp daintiness 
makes ices and beverages seem more 
refreshing and far more enjoyable. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


20 miles 
per hour 


$750 


20-foot mahogany-trimmed speed canoes, $250 and up. Ready to run. Early delivery. 
Life guarantee on motors. Write for catalog. 
WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR COMPANY, 1508 Fort Street West, Detroit, Michigan 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
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Poole’s office and was communicated 
thence to Moberly, the real-estate agent, 
who hurried out into the sun-baked streets 
to the Business Men’s Club, where a meet- 
ing to consider advertising the city was just 
over. Garfunkel and Burm received the 
word standing in front of the Panama Hat 
and South America Importing Company. 
A public ecarriage-driver whipped up his 
horse. A negro waiter ran out of a restau- 
rant, the doorway of which breathed Span- 
ish spices, and ran along in front of the 
commission and auction houses spreading 
the significant words: “‘ Mr. Rowe has done 
found it!’ All the boats in the fishing 
fleet were away and only the tug from the 
naval station was bumping the piles when 
Pindar made a landing; but the crowd on 
the fishwharf, by that time, were com- 
plaining to each other about pushing and 
shoving. 

When Pindar’s sail had dropped, how- 
ever, all could see the old man. His boots, 
his trousers and his sleeves were covered 
with red mud. 

“There ain’t any red dirt in the keys,” 
whispered Barker, the chief of police, 
“except at Barracouta!’” His detective 
instinct infected all that stood near him 
and within an hour the clew had traveled 
two miles, to the workmen in the San 
Bernardino Cigar Factory, Number 187.J, 
District of Florida. 

At the moment, however, the red mud 
was almost forgotten because it was seen 
that the ‘‘ Hermit of Spongecake”’ stood in 
the stern of his boat with his foot on an 
iron-bound box, his derby hat perched far 
back on his head, his spectacles far forward 
on his nose, an inscrutable expression in 
his cruel, half-squinted eyes, and a vicious- 
looking shotgun slung across the crook of 
his arm. 

Barker, in his function as preserver of 
order, waved back the gaping, multicolored, 
cosmopolitan crowd with a brave show. 
Then he turned toward Pindar. 

“Have you got somethin’—somethin’ 
valuable?”’ he asked timidly. 

*“No!” Pindar replied, with a roar that 
caused Barker to bite his own tongue. 
The crowd laughed ironically. 

“No,” said Pindar, addressing them 
defiantly. ‘I’ve got a length of anchor- 
chain in this box. And when you find out 
what I say is true remember I told you so. 
Now where’s the agent for the Southeastern 
me Company. Somebody go get 

im!’ 

“Want a hand with the box?” asked 
Barker. 

“ee Yess 

Two men and the police chief jumped on 
board. They moved the chest. It gave 
forth a metallic shuffling noise. ‘‘Stand 
back there!” bellowed Pindar to the on- 
lookers as the straining helpers lifted the 
great weight to the wharf. The old man 
climbed up after it. He sat on its cover. 
He patted the stock of the gun and waited 
for the express agent to worm his way 
through the crowd. 

““When’s the next boat to Tampa?” 
inquired Pindar. 

““Monday, Mr. Rowe.” 

“T could have another load by then. Is 
the liability of your company limited?” 

“Yes, sir, at this office.” 

“Too bad!” said Pindar. ‘‘Boys, help 
me to get this worthless box aboard again.” 

The mob watched the chest being re- 
turned to the boat’s cockpit with star- 
ing, butterplate eyes. Whispering began. 
Pindar cast loose from the wharf, jammed 
his tiller with his foot and his sloop careened 
in the breeze. The whisperings among the 
crowd grew louder; but old Rowe, riding 
off, still standing in the stern, fixed his 
squinted, forbidding stare at the line where 
the green waters of the foreground met the 
blue beyond and never turned. He was 
going back to Spongecake. 

The truth was that he was tired; the 
days when he could sit at a wheel forty- 
eight hours and still be able to see the north 
star out of the corner of his eye had gone. 
He realized that age was tightening its 
hold; but he thought of Marcella, the 
authoress, and smiled; he thought of the 
city they called ‘‘The Pride of the East 
Coast”? and laughed. When his craft 
swung up to her own home pier beneath the 
moonlight, the white coral sandbank and 
the cocoanut palms that leaned toward 
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A Pocket stove or ice box 


INSURES MOTORISTS’ COMFORT 


Pays Dividends in Money Saved 

When your car is equipped with - 
Thermos, the enjoyment of a short 
spin or a long tour is guaranteed. It 
makes you independent of road houses, 
—saves money—and enables you to 
follow out the way of the roads through 
the most delightful country. For 
Thermos keeps liquids or solids ice 
cold or piping hot until you wish them, It is 
always ready—just when you want it—and it en- 
ables you to enjoy a cooling drink or a dainty 
luncheon anywhere en route. 


For lunch at the office or factory, for sick room 
or nursery, it is ideal. : 


Pint Thermos Bottles . . $1.00 up 

Quart ‘“ se «+ 2.00'up 

Complete Lunch Kits . . 2.50 up 
For your own sake, avoid worthless imitations. Look 
for the name ““Thermos”’ on every Thermos article. 

Thermos is sold at all first class stores, and a 
post card will bring you an interesting handsomely 
illustrated 46-page Booklet, telling the many kinds, 
uses and prices of Thermos. 

It is FREE—write NOW. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermos Building New York 


USE THIS PORTABLE $7 8 
TYPEWRITER 10 days FREE 


$18 Learn at our risk how 
thoroughly practical and 
in U.S.A. indispensable this midget 


typewriter is. 
Think of it— 
A standard 
keyboard 
typewriter 
f 84 char- 
acters, car- 
ried in a case 
2x5x1lin.; 
= and aren 
Vez == =~. ing but 444 
— = 2 ibs.! Slips 
into your grip or your pocket like a book. Own a Bennett and 
be always ready to turn out neat, business-like letters, or error- 
proof orders, on train or in hotel, business place or home. It 
will save its cost in a few weeks. Price is only $18 because it's 
amazingly simple. Guaranteed. Write for catalog, and 10 days 
free trial offer, Representatives wanted. 


C. G. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York City 


GENUINE _4 
Hand Woven “#ii 
PANAMA 


Rare Bargain 
Panama Hats More Popu- 
lar than ever this Summer 


By importing large 
| quantities we can sell direct to user for this surpris- gq 
ingly low price. These hats are warranted genuine 
all hand-woven; unblocked, can be worn in that condition 
by Men, Women and Children. Easily blocked in any 
shape or style. Just as serviceable as the $10.00 kind; only ff 
not as fine a weave. All sizes. Small, medium and large | 
brims. Lightweight. Sent $1 00 Order today. Satis- 
i] prepaid, on receiptof . . ° ¢ faction guaranteed. | 
PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City ]} 


AMOUS MICHIGAN SPEED WHEELS: . 
VERSE GEARS '& MARINE HARQWARE 
Ny - A) 


Men + 


' Send postal or letter for large, free catalog 
on Space Propeller Wheels, Reverse Gears | 
. and Marine Hardware. Prices right, | 
Q) satisfaction guaranteed. Don’t wait; } 
send for catalog today. 


3 MICHIGAN WHEEL CO. 
555 Canal St., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 
Eastern Branch, 4 Dey Street, New York City 
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IKE a Cool; Delight 
dL. ful Summer Breeze 


The very thought of the ice cream freezer 
—on hand, ready for a hot day—dispels 
the terrors of Summer. And there is the 
delight of ice cream without the diff- 
culties, if you have a 


Triple Motion 
White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer 


_ The freezer of right principle and best con- 
struction. Duplex dashers and revolving 
can give a triple movement to the freezing 
mixture that cuts down the timetwo-thirds. 
- And by thoroughly beating the cream 
they increase its bulk, making it light and 
smooth. Your desserts will be far better 
and less expensive, and you will escape 
the discomforts of hot-weather baking 


if you have a White Mountain Freezer. 
Let us send you our recipe book ‘'Frozen 
Dainties.’’ Just write usa line and we will 


send itfree. Tells how to make and serve 
_ dozens of delectable creams and ices. 


Be ek Address 
' The White Mountain Freezer Co. 
: - Dept. D, Nashua, N. H. | 
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Look for . 
f the diamond 
Z _<& trade mark 
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Silk H fi Entirely 
at VA Different 


All Sizes. 


THE IDEAL HAT for Motoring, Boating, Golfing and 
all general wear. Especially adapted for office, home 
andtraveling use, Practical, Dressy,Light. Madeof best 
quality PURE Silk, strictly hand tailored, oiled silk 
sweat band, weighs one ounce, Colors, Black, Navy 
Blue, Brown, Gray and White, Price $1.50—worth ev- 
ery centofit. Statesizeandcolor. (NoTE—Tiestomatch 
hats, same quality silk, four-in-hands and bows, 50c.) 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. GILBERT & CO., Decatur, Ill. 


Don’t Give Up Pipe-Smoking 
Till You Have Tried the Sanitary 


CROWN ____ 
PIPE by some 


It is kept clean by sim- 
ply removing bit. Pro- eiiea orate 
vides a cool, sweet, Re gets out*of order, 
Skee Made of real Imported 
Whilf to French Briar, with stem of 
rubber and nickel mount- 


ing. Made in all stand- 
ard shapes. An Alumi- 
num Chamber Prevents 
the Nicotine from Enter- 
ing the Briar, and it won't 
bite your tongue, A splendid 
50c article, even without the 
sanitary feature. Sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. Money 
back, if you want it. Young Men 
In or Out of a Fob, let us show 
you how to make up to $10. weekly 
more - in extra money by speaking well of the 
Bite, Bad Taste or Smell Crown Pipe. Dealers promptly quoted, 
Crown Pipe Mfg. Co., Dep. 1, 258 Broadway, New York 
ae ea ee Lae 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Acourse of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. ° 
- THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO. 
Mr. Esenwein_ 69 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. - 
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each other with confidential whisperings, 
he tied her to one of the wormeaten piles 
and, standing on the planks, he figured on 
his knotted fingers how long it would take 
the town to work itself into action and at 
what hour he could expect to sight the 
first boatload of adventurers. 

To estimate accurately such an ex- 
pectancy is difficult. The human equation 
isuncertain. Pindar madeamistake; and, 
furthermore, he overslept. 

The sun was shining with all its tropic 
heat on the piazza of his shanty when he 
first turned over in his bunk. A huge fly 
buzzed noisily within, but there was a 
louder commotion without—the sounds of 
marine engines. Pindar smiled. Some of 
these engines barked, some coughed, some 
grunted, some panted, some throbbed. 
The wind from the channel blew a strong 
odor of gasoline through the camp door; 
with it came the whirring of propellers, 
shouts, warnings, wheezy toots, the basso 
profundo of a tug horn, the squeak of rope, 
the clank of chains. 

The old man put his feet on the floor; 
and, as usual, to show any strong but 
restrained emotion, he whistled The Last 
Rose of Summer, dropping or ascending to 
a new key at the convenience of his lips 
and lungs. He teased himself with antici- 
pation. He did not even look out the door. 
He shaved himself with deliberation. It 
was nearly noon! When at last he went 
outside a sight met his eyes the like of 
which Spongecake Key or any other of these 
lonely upcoast keys, or their lonesome 
inhabitants, had never seen. 

Motor craft of fifty varieties were in 
the smooth, mirror-surfaced waters: of the 
channel between Pindar’s landing and 
the jungle-grown Barracouta Key. They 
were clean and ladylike; they were heavy- 
set, with dirty white sides; they were cov- 
ered; they were open; they were painted 
green; they were varnished; they were 
large; they were small; they were new, 
staunch and trig; they were old, leaky 
and ready to fall apart. Some were at 
anchor; others drifted. More than half 
were beached on the edge of the treasure 
island, where their keels had turned up the 
peculiar, characteristic red mud. Some of 
them bristled with shovels and crowbars; 
others carried across their bows boxes of 
tonic bottles, capped with a fast-disappear- 
ing remnant of ice. One had brought tent- 
poles and canvas; another carried an iron 
office safe, whose nickel combination disk 
flashed in the sunlight. 

The passengers in the boats and along 
Barracouta’s swampy shore must have 
numbered at least five hundred. Pindar 
pulled down his binoculars, blew on the 
lenses, polished them and raised the 
instrument to his eyes. 

“Greed is a terrible infliction!’’ said he. 

There was apoplectic Barker, the chief 
of police, just landing, with a palmleaf 


| under his straw hat to ward off sunstroke; 


and the minister of the First Independent 
Baptist Church, with a spade; and a fat, 
barefooted West Indian negro in a bright 
red shirt. There was Mrs. Carew, who 
kept the curio shop and lodging house, 
with her fourteen-year-old son; there was 
Briffman, the palsied shipchandler, with 
red mud on his linen shirt; and ten Cubans 
of the cigarmaker class, who so crowded 
a fisherman’s power boat that the water 
swashed over the rail as she swayed in the 
tide. Garfunkel and Burm, the partners, 
were both on shore, engaging in some ar- 
gument with ancient McCue, the plumber, 
who wore a green sweater. There was a 
snapping, angry mob looking for paths 
through the mangrove bushes. 

Then old Rowe turned his attention to 
the ship channel. 

It was filled with a parade of the slower 
sailing craft. There were bright new 
canvases filled with smooth, purple shad- 
ows; torn sails through which spots of 
brilliant light fell in the midst of dark 
areas on the water; patched sails, dirty 
with age and weather; improvised wind- 
catchers made of bagging. Far away one 
man, who perhaps had broken his rudder, 
was steering with awkward, frantic thrusts 
of alongoar. Justin front of him, stranded 
on a sandbar, was a sloop in which four 
men were seated; as other boats passed, all 
four would rise, stand in the stern and 
bellow. Their shouts came faintly across 
the calm water. 

Pindar looked at his watch. It was half 
past twelve. ‘‘Where in thunder is that 
author-ess?”’ he said. 

In vain he searched the passes between 
the southern clumps of little islands; there 
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AUTOMOBILES 
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Packard Motor Car Co. of N. Y. 


Gentlemen: | 


We find that used Packard cars bring | 


higher relative values and sell more readily 


than any other make of cars. 
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All along the line it lacks 
the full, generous Roxford 
Value—and that’s what 
you pay your good money 
for. 
pe Yet Roxford Underwear 


sells at the usual prices —50c., 


75c..and $1.00 a garment. 
Ask your best haberdasher 
or department store for Rox- 
| ford—All styles of garment 
for Men and Boys—All 

; weights—All staple colors. 
Whate- for the little Roxford 
Book. It tells facts worth 
knowing: about The Good 
Knitted Underwear for Men 


= and Boys. 
t Sie 
J call RD Roxford Knitting Co. 


Dept. T Philadelphia 
ea ee 


Don’t accept the 
first underwear / | 
that is handed ( 
outtoyou. Find — 
the Roxford label be- 


fore you buy. 


Roxford 


Underwear 


fe it phe oa é 
all balbniggan is Roxford, ~y—. 
by any means. ® | 

It has not the Roxford |» 
quality and class—the Rox- \ 
ford fit, comfort, style— ‘7 
the Roxford make and i 
finish. 
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Why inch along like an old inchworm with that antiquated hand spacing of the type- 
writer carriage when you can go right to the spot with a single touch on a Column 
Selector key of the model 10 


Remington 


The Remington Column Selector is the great- 
est of all recent typewriter improvements. It 
enables the operator instantly to place the 
carriage where she wills, skipping as many 
By eliminating the 
hand spacing of the carriage it saves from 
ten to twenty per cent. of labor according to 


columns as she wills. 


the work to be 
done. 


And this is only 
one of a score 
of notable im- 
provements on 
the model 10 


VISIBLE 
Remington 


Remington 
Typewriter 
Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and 
Everywhere 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1911 bicycle. Write for special offer. 


%, Finest Guaranteed $10 to $27 


1911 Models 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires. 


1909 & 1910 Models $7 to $12 


all of best makes 
H 100 Noes ESR WHEELS 
All makes 

L008 ASHEW). 6.) (din ws ' $3 to $8 

Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 

We SHIP oN SEEM et without a 
i cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow 
“Ty TEN DAYS” FREE TRIAL. 

TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 
sundries, parts ‘and repairs for all makes of bicycles at 


! half usual price DO NOT BUY until you get our 


catalogues and offer. Ww. ” ite now, 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. L-55 CHICAGO 


Electric Motor Bargains 
500 fen cpacr $20 each 


These motors are for alternating and direct current 


110 volts light circuit, 


Several hundred other Motors, Lighting and Plating 
Dynamos, 


Geo. Bender, 82-84 Centre St., NewYork 


and model 


N AKES and burns its own gas. Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene — 
cheaper than kerosene, No dirt. No 
grease. Noodor, 
lamp warranted. 
for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 


PLAY BALL!!! 


Library Base Ball—base ball wherever it’s most 


Over 200styles. Every 
Agents wanted, Write 
Do not delay. 


comfortable and whenever you feel like it. That’s 
what Kent’s Base Ball Game gives you. “Fan” 
or novice, you and the boy will find it the most fascinating 


table game you ever saw. We send it without charge (regular 
price $1.25) and give a year's free Travel Information service 
(answers any question about travel in any part of the world) 
to subscribers to the International Travel Review— illustrated 
monthly—§1 a year. Time limit on this offer. 


The International TraveDReview, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“LINANE” 


Makes 
Old Straw Hats 


as Good as New 


at a cost of 3 cents each 


3 **\inane’’ will make a tarnished 
3 straw hat as bright as new in about 3 

minutes, Removes all spots and stains, and 
restores original color of the straw. Will not turn it yellow. 
Also cleans cane chairs, baskets, matting, etc. Sold in 10c 
and 25c packages (enough for 3-8 hats) at Drug and Depart- 
ment stores, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price, 


Higgins Drug Co., 1 Arcade, Springfield, O. 


Pares Gonna and Callous Skin 
without danger of cutting flesh. 

Any One May Safely Use It 
Pricecomplete with extra blade, 50c, Silver Plated $1.00 
EASTERN SPECIALTY COMPANY 

Dept. A, 63 Barclay Street, New York 


Agents wanted for United States and Canada 


BRANDT’S AUTOMATIC 
AGENTS RAZOR STROPPER 


RETAILS AT 
$2Z0o 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


Automatically sharp- 
ens any razor in the world, old | 
style or safety. Every man wants 
one. Write for wholesale price and terms, 


A_BRANDT CUTLERY CO.,84 W.Broadway,N.Y.City 


Neer jal May Bing You a Fortune 


Free book gives list of needed inventions and tells 
how to protect them. Write for it. Send sketch of 
invention for free opinion as to patentability. 
Patent Obtained or Our Fee Returned. 


H. ELLIS CHANDLEE & CO. 
1257 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


by any machine at any price. 


AD 
= 
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$2 10 CENTS ADAY 22a 


Entire line visible 
ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted everywhere. 


Machine Given Away for a very small service. 


and to learn of our easy terms and full particulars regarding this un- 
To Get One P 


precedented offer, say to us ina letter 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. Made in 
our own factory in Kittanning, Pa. $65 now— 
"One of the most 
markable typewriters in the wor ld; not excelled 
Back spacer, tabulator, two color 
One Pittsburgh Visible 


No selling necessary, 


“Mail your FREE OFFER.” 


Es PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Dept. 29, Union Bank Building 


Established 20 Years 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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was no sign of Rawson’s launch with the 
little literary lady. The winding channel 
was covered with rowboats. Since mid- 
night the breeze had dropped away; the 
cursing navigators had fared little better 
than the oarsmen. 

Pindar even descried a canoe. It be- 
longed to the principal of the high school. 
The old man could see the dip and flash of 
the wet paddle. He could see another 
figure—it looked like the cashier of the 
bank—pulling at a pair of oars absurdly 
short. There were handkerchiefs or other 
pieces of cloth wrapped about the handles. 

“Blisters!’’ said Pindar. ‘Oh, think of 
all them tender hands! Where’s that girl— 
Marcella? Where’sthe camera? Sponge- 
cake is making history! Where is the 
author-ess?”’ 

Time was slipping by. 

“The best story in North America being 
thrown away!” growled Pindar, pounding 
his knees. ‘‘I made it for her and if she had 
it she’d knock that Chicago feller flat with 
it! Where’s that ambitious author-ess?”’ 

Not till half an hour later, however, did 
Rawson’s motor boat appear, a white speck 
coming up from the south. 

‘“Umph!” Pindar groaned after a long 
look through the glasses. “Just one 
aboard—and that’s not a woman! Oh, 
look at this sight in front of me and no- 
body to take a picture or write it down or 
nothing!” 

The boat came nearer; unlike all the 
rest, it made its way across toward Sponge- 
cake. ‘‘That ain’t Rawson either!’ ex- 
claimed Pindar. A thin youth, with stooping 
shoulders and a shambling, lazy gait, came 
toward the shanty. 

“Great Bear!” said the old man. ‘“‘It’s 
the boy they call ‘Silly Joe.’ It’s the feeble- 
minded boy! What you got for me, son?” 

“Got a note.” 

The happy, grinning messenger handed 
Pindar a little blue envelope on which 
appeared the single emphatic imprint of a 
dirty thumb. Pindar smelled the paper. 
It was perfumed. He opened it. 

‘“*DearMr. Rowe,’ ”’ heread painstakingly. 
““Tamso sorry! It was so awfully nice of 
you to arrange such a very nice opportu- 
nity forme. I can never thank you enough 
for your ingenious idea. It was so full of 
local color and atmosphere and human 
interest—and I am sure I would have sold 
it. I’msosorry.’ 

“Umph!” said Pindar. “Signs ‘Mar- 
cella.’ Ain’t that dashy writing! And a 
P. S.—eh? ‘P. S. Ive given up my 
career and I’m going to be married tonight. 
Mr. Rawson and I are going to Havana on 
the steamer; so I can’t come. Thanks, 
just the same.’”’ 

Pindar looked at the spectacle across the 
channel and scratched his head. 

‘Another P. S.,”’ he went on. ‘‘ What’s 
this? ‘Aunt Sarah says that she thinks it 
very wrong to deceive a whole city, espe- 
cially as I can’t be on hand. The whole 
place is crazy about Morgan’s treasure; 
but Aunt Sarah says she is going down to 
the wharf and tell everybody the facts— 
and, of course, they’ll all believe her, be- 
cause she has such a reputation for being 


truthful.’”’ 
Pindar coughed. ‘“‘Umph!” he said, and 
meditated. ‘‘Joe,’” he said finally, “why 


didn’t you bring that note before?” 

The youth grinned. 

“Speak up.” 

“T forgot.” 

““You were watching all the people trying 
to get away?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Did you see Miss Boweup?” 

‘Ves visit aad OC answered, twining his 
legs. ‘She was tellin’ ’em all that you 
hadn’t found no treasure nor nothin’.” 

Pindar looked back at the mob on Barra- 
couta Key, threw his derby hat on the 
ground and laughed with pure boyish 
delight. 

““Nobody believed her?” 

“Nobody ’cept me. But that ain’t 
nothin’,” said the boy. ‘I ain’t just 
right.” 

The old man sat down at the foot of a 
cocoanut palm and rubbed his back like an 
overjoyed cat. 

“Here,” said he finally; “take this note 
over to Barracouta and find the chief of 
police, and give it to him. Tell him I said 
there was an anchor chain in that box.” 

“Yes,” said Joe. ‘‘But, mister, I for- 
got to tell you—Miss Bowcup give me 
a cigar to give you. But, mister—I done 
smoked it.” : 

Pindar looked at the boy over his spec- 
tacles. ‘God bless you, son!” said he. 
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| The Mfonpedt and 
neatest laces 


ever made for oxfords, 


Strongest. Tubular and dou- 
bly reinforced in the center, 


Neatest. Broad flat ends that 


tie without crushing, 


Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford Laces 


Most convenient. Slide freely 
through the eyelets. 

Most beautiful. All pure silk 
and retain their lustre as well 
as their shape. 


Every pair tipped with patented 
fast- color hold-fast tips—stamped 
“*Nufashond"—and 


guaranteed 3 months 

25 cents per pair in black, tan and 
white — for men’s and women's oxfords. 
Sold only in sealed boxes, at all shoe and 
dry-goods stores and haberdashers, 
If your dealer hasn't them, we'll send 
them on receipt of price. Writeanyway for 
booklet which shows our complete line of 
shoe and corset laces and lingerie runners. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. A, Reading, Pa. 


Mum) 


is a comfort all the year ’round; 
but a necessity in hot weather. 
It should be a regular part of 
the morning toilet. ‘‘“Mum” 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


It keeps the body sweet from 


‘‘bath to bath’. 
Applied in a moment. Very little is 


needed. Cannot injure skin or clothes—does 
not interfere with the most elusive perfume. 


25c at drug- and department-stores, If your 
dealer hasn’t ‘*Mum”’, send us his name and 
25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


BLACH, 


RACE PowbeR 
ae the Touch of Summer 


develops the fragrance of the rose, | 
LABLACHE imparts to the complexion that 
bloom of youthso essentialtothe womanof re- 
finement. A toilet necessity, invisible, but pro- 
tecting the skin from summer 
sun and keeping it Clear, 
smooth and velvety. 

Refuse substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Creain, 50 cents a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers ' 
Dept. 42,125 Kingston St. 


Boston, Mass. 
No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al- 
lowed. | Write for 


PATENTS ©: 


ranklin H. Hough, Loan & Trust Bldg. ‘Washington, D. Cc. 


$1.00 


3000 GUMMED LABELS, 


Size, 1x 2 inches, printed to order and 
postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
Fenton Label Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Note the 

smooth fit 

of the Pad 
Garter. No metal 
art in contact 


wrens thermaleg. 
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When you Bay ask for Boston % 
Garter and be sure you get 
the genuine. Look forthe & 
trade - marks ‘“ Boston er. 
Ny Garter” and “Velvet Wf 


Boston Garter & Grip” on the #corp 


Superior quality of mat- 
erial gives Boston 
Garter strength, dura- 
bility, and long life. It 


excels in comfort and 


73 


in the world maki 
exclusively. This 
ventilated. 
paid and _ inteJlig 


is guaranteed against = loops AW TYPE is adjusted with ease. 


imperfections 


Everyone Can Have 
Bath, Shampoo and Massage 


Here is the Modern Fountain 
Bathbrush that for a few dollars 
gives you overhead Shower, thor- 
ough Massage and Shampoo all in 
one, Fresh flowing water—any 
temperature desired — combined 
with Perfect Massage makes your 
indoor bath strictly sanitary, 
healthful and beautifying. The 


water flows through hundreds of 
hollowrubber teeth. Teethstaunch 
enough to healthfully massage and 
invigorate the flesh, yet with the 
velvet touch that both soothes and 
satisfies. Will not mat. Flexible 
to every curve of limb or muscle. 


Once you have the 


Knickerbocker Spraybrush 


you'll never be with- 
out it at home or 
traveling—for 
yourself, for the 

children. Makes the 

bath twice as bene- 
ficial—halvesthework 

—doubles the pleasure — 

saves time and water. Your bath 
is ready the instant you step into 
the tub—ideal for quick morning 

shower. 


Made of the most durable India 
rnbber—guaranteed for one year. 


- No plumbing expense—fits any 


faucet—has double faucet attach- 
at Will not splash floor or 
Wills, 
For sale every where 
at drug, hardware 
department and 
plumbing stores— 


wherever bath appliances are sold. 
Enjoy yourbathsthissummer. The 
Spraybrush bath is as beneficial 
and delightful as the vigorous 
splash at the seaside, 


Use the Spraybrushin your home 
for 10 days—if you are not com- 
pletely satisfied we or your dealer 
will promptly give your money 
back. 


If your dealer hasn’t stocked 
Spraybrushes, order one through 
him or we will forward direct to 
you, all charges prepaid. Prices 
$2. 50, $3.00, $4.00, and $5.00 ac- 
cording to size and style. 


Send for illustrated catalog— 
le: arn something vital about bath- 
ing. See our advertisements in 
succeeding issues. 


THE PROGRESS COMPANY 


403 Progress Building 


Chicago, Illinois 


almost every- 
ds of dealers. 
Sample pair sefit 
post-paid on fe- 
ceipt of price. 


TWO TYPES SHOWN HERE ARE 
MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF 


COTTON, 25c. SILK, 50c. 


BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Special Numbers 
At Any Newsdealer’s p Bathing Girl’s 
Every Tuesday ‘QW Nae Se AK D s 
Ten Cents ZA. Se a zs eep vea 
Coquette’s 


Talks To Sad People *°""* 


Don’t wait a minute. Obey That Impulse. Avail 
yourself of LIFE’S Special Offer, and send One 
Dollar for a three months’ subscription to America’s 
Leading Humorous Weekly. The most entertain- 
ing paper in the world. Crammed with pictures 
by leading artists. Beautiful colored covers. ‘Try 
it for thirteen weeks. 


CUT THIS OUT 
LIFE, New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed please find ONE DOLLAR for which please send Lirr for 
three months to 


SPECIAL OFFER—Three Months $1.00 


Canadian, $1.13; Foreign, $1.26. Open only to new subscribers. 
No subscriptions renewed at this rate. This offer is net. 


LIFE, 70 West 31 Street, New York. 
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Comfort in motoring demandsease of both 
This means confidence 
that the car will respond easily, quietly, 
smoothly to every call made upon it; that 
safety is assured; and that these qualities 


It also requires construction 


Electric Lighting System, which supplants the gas tank and oil lamp, and 
affords a brilliant effective light for every lamp onthe car. Alsoa power-driven 
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air pump with which inflation of tires is neither hard work nor an inconvenience. 
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P_A SISRE NG BEAR 


-tEOlOR P & DO 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 
in all kinds of household utensils — 
enameled, tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. [Ij 
Solders Without Heat. Just squeeze from tube 
and spread over hole or crack with fingers. } 
Hardening, it makes solid, smooth surface, \ 
Patches all machinery. Fine for motorists 


Send 10c for trialtube. AGENTS WANTED iH) 
Marvel Solder Co.,1937 Broadway,Dept. 9, New York _° L 


~ MEMORY 
the BASIS 
y of All 
, Knowledge 
You are no greater inteilectually than 
your memory. Send today for my free 
book ‘‘How to Remember’’—Faces, Names, 
_ Studies— Develops Will, Concentration. Self-Confi- 
fence. Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 
.DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Aud’t’m Bldg., Chicago, 


WANTED—SELLING AGENTS 


One of the best Cleansing Fluids on the market. A 
household necessity. Send for terms and particulars. 
Abbott & Kissam, 123 Liberty St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PAT E N T Build Fortunes 


: Our free booklet tells how 
and will save you money. Read pages 11 and 12 before applying 
for patents. 


D. SWIFT & CO., 319 7th St., Washington, D.C. 


An Opening for a 
Retail Stor 


retail stores are needed. 
rents, etc., in every part of the United States. 
places where a new store can start with.small capital and pay a profit 
from the beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your 
own ambition and capacity. 
free a 200 page book telling how to run a retail store. 


If you think of starting 
a store I can help you. 
My business is Racine 
locations where new 
I know about towns, industries, rooms, 
On my list are many 


No charge for information, including 


EDW. B. MOON, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


YALE FRUIT PRESS 


Best, most practical, durable press for mak- 
ing Jellies, Jams, Grape Juice, Cider, 
Fruit Ices, stuffing sausages, etc. No 2 Sy 
woman has strength to press fruits with 
her hands, besides without a press half 
the juice, and nearly all the flavor, which 
only great pressure brings out, is lost. 
All steel and iron plated. Clamps to 
table, etc. With a few turns of wheel, 
materials are put under 2,000 
lbs. pressure, e4 qt. size, = >» $3.95 
If dealer won’t supply you, take no sub- 
stitute—order from us. Sold on 10 days’ 
trial. Money back guarantee. Write 
for FREE booklet, ‘‘Aunt Sally’s Best 
Recipes,’’ also describes press. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO. 
1178 Ashland Block, 
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Chicago, Ill. 


> LOCENISADAY 


buys the Emerson Typewriter. 
The best Typewriter made. En- 
tire line visible, Back spacer, 
\ ‘Tabulator, Two-color ribbon, 
Universal keyboard, etc, 


Unheard-of Low Price 


Agents wanted everywhere. One Emerson Typewriter 
Free fora very smallservice. Nosellingnecessary. Don’t 
Pay even $20 for any typewriter made until you get our Free Offer. 


To Get One Free im antintrariasios 


terms and full particulars 
regarding the unheard-of 
liberal offer, say to us in a letter, “Mail Me Your Free Offer.” 
THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 166, Woodstock, Ill. 


NOT PORTABL 


Garages are shipped everywhere. 
fitted and ready to nail in place. 
warm and lasting. Not portable. 


hardware and complete instructions. 
buying direct from mill. 


A Complete 5- fo. 
_Aladdin Knocked PY cp iace ee mares 2 = ; 
T if E ; ‘ i ; 


Every piece of material comes to you cut and 
No skilled labor required. Permanent, attractive, | 
" Price includes all lumber cut to fit, shingles, doors, ? 
windows, glass, patent plaster board, interior trim and finish, paint, nails, locks, 
Houses from 2 to 12 rooms. 
Send stamps for Catalog ‘‘G."’ 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO,, Bay City, Mich, 


Save four profits by 
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OUR CANADIAN 
COUSINS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


since it throws so much light on the Cana- 
dian method of dealing with this serious 
problem. Among other things in the judge’s 
comprehensive statement he says: ‘Boot 
and shoe manufacturers requiring any of 
these machines can obtain them only on 
condition of signing contracts, by the terms 
of which they are forced to buy all or practi- 
cally all of their other machinery and a large 
part of their supplies from the company. 

“The result isthat manufacturers of boots 
and shoes throughout all Canada are abso- 
lutely tied down to the company, com* 
pelled to buy the company’s machines, 
parts and supplies, as provided in their 
contracts, at the company’s own prices; 
and are deprived of the benefits of all 
competition.” 

The court then states that the company 
is the Canadian representative of the. 
United Shoe Machinery Company of 
Boston—in fact, “‘is owned or controlled”’ 
by the American corporation; and that the 
latter does in the United States what the 
Canadian concernis doingin Canada. Then 
the court continues: 

“The said combine affects prices as fol- 
lows . . . It prevents them’’—the 
manufacturers—‘“‘from buying machinery 
that would do the same or better work from 
other manufacturers or dealers, and in like 
manner restricts their purchase of supplies. 

‘Tt thus places them at the mercy of the 
company as regards prices for machinery 
and supplies, increases the cost of their 
machinery and supplies, and thus increases 
the cost of the manufactured articles— 
boots and shoes. 

“‘By thus increasing the cost of manufac- 
ture, the price-to the consumer is thereby 
increased on all the principal lines of boots 
and shoes. 

“The company is the holder of patents 
under the patent act and has made use of 
the exclusive rights and privileges, which 
as such holder it controls, so as to restrain 
and injure trade or commerce as aforesaid.” 

The judge named a representative of the 
shoe machinery company in the city of 
Montreal, with whom he thinks the Min- 
ister of Labor should communicate. The 
date of this order of the judge was February 
25th of the present year. The Minister of 
Labor asked the applicants for this inves- 
tigation to recommend a person as their 
member of the board, which they did. 

He also asked the representative of the 
shoe machinery company to recommend its 
member of the board, which he was at first 
unwilling to do, but finally did ‘without 
prejudice.” These two agreed upon a 
judge living in Montreal as the third mem- 
ber of the board and the board’s proceedings 
were about to begin. 

Meantime the shoe machinery company 
sought delay, but—and thijsis tremendously 
important—such legal expedients are few 
and difficult in Canada as compared with 
the United States; for in Canada, as in 
England, a law passed by Parliament is 
the law. 

In Canada, generally speaking, there are 
no such things as statutes infringing on 
“constitutional questions” in our Amer- 
ican understanding of that term. In Can- 
ada, as in England, the statute is the 
statute and the law is the law—and that is 
allthereistoit. It almost may be said that 
there are no ‘‘constitutional limitations”’ 
of the kind we have in the United States. 
So the Canadian lawyer has a good deal 
harder time and must cudgel his brains 
more severely than his American brother 
at the bar in order to prevent substantial 
justice. 

The shoe company’s Canadian lawyers, 
however, succeeded in getting a delay. It 
appears that they insisted on the right of the 
shoe company to take an appeal from the 
order of the judge who directed this inves- 
tigation to the Court of Appeals at Quebec. 
So the shoe company’s lawyers in Montreal 
finally got an injunction to prevent the 
board from going on with this case until 
this appeal is decided. This means a delay 
of six months.* It is said that if the Quebec 


*Author’s Note—On May sixteenth this first 
and notable case under the new antitrust law was 
decided. The Quebec court held that there could 
be no appeal from the order of the court estab- 
lishing the board. The only recourse now re- 
maining to the shoe company is an appeal to the 
Privy Council. Thus the new Canadian antitrust 
law proceeds on its way. 
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Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 
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keep warm milk for baby, cold water for 
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Icy-Hot Jars—one and two quarts— 
keep stews, vegetables, etc., hot without fire— 
desserts or ice cream cold without ice. 


Many New Exclusive Features 


Pints $1 up; quarts $2.50 up. See at 
dealers—look for name Icy-Hot—write 
for book. 


ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Health Merry-Go-Round is a muscle and lung de- 
veloper. Has four seats and is propelled by the feet and 
hands—it keeps children in the fresh air—it is fun as well §& 
as exercise—has a good organ that plays any tune, is ten 
feet across — can be set up anywhere — builtof iron, steel and 
seasoned hardwood—can be had with or without canopy. — 
If you have a sickly boy or girl get a Health Merry-Go- §& 
Round and watch the rapid development of the mind §& 
and body. Write today for details of 3 days’ trial offer, 
4 Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. N-11, Quincy, Til. 
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The Government Uses It 
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the very brush you are look- 
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“Brisco HAIR BRUSHES 


The finest of imported brushes. 
ALFRED H. SMITH CO., 38 W. 33d St., New York 
ALFRED 2. 
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Favorites is Yours 


They are all of Johnston quality. They 
are received in freguent small shipments 
by your Johnston dealer, and are always 
fresh. 

Their wonderful purity and whole- 
someness makes them particularly popu- 
larinsummer. Better dealers everywhere 
sell Johnston's 


Chocolates Extraordinary 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 
Innovation Sweets 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
ite Cherries in Maraschino 
—Chocolate Dipped 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send our 80c or $1.00 
package, express prepaid, 
upon receipt of stamps or 
money order. 


F MILWAUKEE 


Sample Box — For five 2-cent 

stamps to pay postage and packing, 

we will send to your address a generous 

free sample box of any of the Johnston favorites. 
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Genuine Panama $6 


Light, cool, dressy, made of fine quality genuine Panama 
straw, very closely woven, with neat silk band and leather 
sweat band, adaptable to any shape, a genuine $15.00 value. 
South American Panama, sent express prepaid for $6.00. 
We import thousands of Panamas yearly direct from South 
America through the Port of Galveston. This saves you 
two profits. Orderto-day. State size and whether the above 
style or Fedora; Telescope or Peak style is wanted. Satis- 
faction guaranteed er your money refunded. Address 


HOUSTON HAT CO., Dept. A 


**Panama Hat Kings’’ Houston, Texas 


Heat-Control at Your 
Finger-Tip! RON in comfort — with the 


Pelouze Electric Iron. No fire 
—no dirt—no danger. Fully 
guaranteed. The ‘‘Pelouze'’ 


heats wey quickly, with sz- 


Look for prisingly little current. Con- 
the p. trol of temperature at your finger-tip, saves 
Switch more current—turn it off or on, wzthout even 


letting go of the handle. Remember the name— 
9? Electric 


“Pelouze Iron 


“The Kind With the Finger-Switch”’ 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we'll 

tell you who can, and send you a book- 

leton Economical Electric Devices. J. 


\ Pelouze Electric Heater Company 


252 E. Ohio St., Chicago ” 
E --wewrecie a 


Dealers: Pelouze Heating De- 
12 Drinking Cups 10 c Send for this 


Wa. vices sell on sight. Write 
sample dozen. 


lor catalog. 
Carry a sanitary “‘ Waxette’”’ cup in your pocket or 
bag. Convenient for shoppers, travellers or vacation- 
ists. Cup dries immediately and returns to its dirt- proof 
container. Each lastsa week. Agents: big profits on sales to picnics, 
fairs, etc. 


| on the Tennessee product. 


“Waxette’’ Cup Co., 4042 Kenmore Ave., Chicago | 
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Court of Appeals decides against the shoe 
company, it will then take the case to the 
Privy Council, which is the last possible 
body before which the shoe company can 
go—‘‘to the foot of the throne,” to use the 
language of a newspaper article. 

There are not wanting in Canada men 
who think that in the end it would be well 


if the shoe company defeated the operation | 


of the present law; for they believe this new 
law does not go nearly far enough. And 
these men are not rabid politicians or dema- 
gogues. They are the most thorough and 
cautious students of economics in Canada. 


These men believe that Canada ought to | 


have a trust commission, with the same 
vast and autocratic powers as the Canadian 
Railway Commission—and how vast, com- 


prehensive and autocratic the powers of | 


Canada’s railway commission are, I have 
detailed at length in another article. 

The power of a trust commission would 
extend to a regulation of prices just as the 
power of arailway commission extends to a 
regulation of railway rates. 
the end the control by the Government of 
business concerns producing and distrib- 
uting the necessaries of life, concerns that 
have become so great that their business is 
a public as well as a private matter. 

Should the struggle of the shoe company 
against the present Canadian anti-trust law 
be successful, do not be surprised if the 
Canadian people demand that this new and 
powerful arm of the Government be created. 
If so it will control and regulate the trusts 
and monopolies of Canada with a hand of 
iron, compared with which the present law 
is but a gentle pressure of the fingers of 
a child. 

At all events, this matter—the regulation 
and control of the trusts—is the one great 
and serious business now before Canada’s 
statesmen, thinkers and people. The con- 
flict of Canada’s few and scattered millions 
to control thoroughly the modern aggrega- 
tions of capital in Canada so as to make 
them serve the Canadian people, and 
the resistance of these aggregations of in- 
dustrial wealth to such control, that they 
may work their will upon the people—is 
Canada’s impending conflict. 

I have taken up this much space with the 
manner in which Canada deals with the 
whole trust question because it is so vital 
to ourselves, and because the Canadian 
method is the latest and simplest method 
yet invented for handling this modern 
industrial and financial development. 


THE CASE OF THE 
MULE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


counts; but I could not conscientiously 
recommend him for the saddle. His fore- 
quarters are too narrow, thereby making 
the position of the saddle extremely pre- 
carious. A gentleman, late of Turkey 
Track, once handed me a mule in Arizona 
very politely, with the assurance that she 
was gentler than a dog. She was a small 
beast with a soft, placid expression; so I 
mounted. Any lack of faith in human na- 
ture that the years may have developed I 
attribute to that August morning. 

The hybrid threw me and the saddle, 
blanket and bridle. She came fromthe fray 
as bare as the day she was born—and yet 
the girth was solidly buckled when the 
saddle flew from her back. 

There are many thousands of mules in 
the mines of America that have not seen 
the light of day in years. The finely strung 
organism of a horse could not stand the 
strain of this life. He would fall off in 
weight and go under; but the mule seems 
contented enough and is generally in iair 
condition. 

A thousand feet in the bowels of the 
earth does not appear to daunt him; and 
he drags the cars through the tunnels with 
the same phlegmatic calm as he would show 
on a dusty road under a glaring sun, with 
a colored driver dozing on the seat. 

Opinion varies as to the best mule raised 
in the United States. Many look kindly 
Unquestion- 
ably the largest and handsomest mules 
come from Missouri and Kansas. They are 
very desirable beasts. To watch a team 
of giant Missouri mules drag a load out 
of mud or sand is a joy. There is no wild 
plunging against the collars, no waste of 
effort or squandering of strength. When 
the writhing “‘blacksnake’”’ cracks over 
their backs they settle down to the task all 
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HE GILLETTE being an adjustable razor, a 


simple turn of the screw handle adapts it to a light 
or a heavy beard. The tenderest face can then be 
given a clean, safe and comfortable shave. The curve 
of the razor, combining with the natural slant of the hand 


in holding, gives the GILLETTE ANGLE STROKE 


essential to a perfect shave. 


GILLETTE BLADES are made from the finest steel by special processes. 
Flexible, with mirror-like finish. Rust-proof and antiseptic. Packet of 
6 blades (12 shaving edges), 50c; 12 blades (24 shaving edges) in nickel- 
plated case, $1.00. The keenest and hardest edge ever produced. 


Send postal for our free 1911 Baseball or Golf Booklet 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, goSTON; MASS. 


New York, Times Building; Chicago, Stock Exchange Build- 
ing; Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal; 
Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd.,London; Eastern Office, Shanghai, 
China. Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris. 

Ask dealer to show 
Standard Set, $5.00 7iF (io" Gitte’ Line. 
Combination and Travelers’ Sets, $6.00 to $50.00 


“Tf it’s a Gillette—it’s The Safety Razor’’ 
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Finishes for Concrete Surfaces 


Ordinary paints when used on concrete peel and crack off. Trus-Con Finishes become part of the concrete, 


resisting wear and time. For Damp and Stained Walls 


Trus-Con Exterior Wall Finish, applied with a brush, prevents and overcomes dampness, stains and 
efflorescence— protects walls with a uniform, decorative, flat finish without gloss —conceals hair cracks— 
enters into the surface pores, hardening and fusing with the concrete. 


For Dusty Concrete Floors 


Trus-Con Floor Enamel is washable and stainproof — prevents the formation of concrete dust— produces a tile-like surface which 
resists wear and is easily cleaned by mopping. 
Trus-Con Wall Finishes and Floor Enamel are furnished in a variety of colors. 
Write for Free Booklet and Color Card, Tell us about your work and we will send free suggestions, 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY, 401 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
a8— FREE 1 0 
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‘This institution has a great record for prep: uring boys for college, scientific achoole and business. Classical 
7 distinct sciences tanght in a complete laboratory building, afford- 


and scientific courses. Muster teachers. 


ing rare opportunity for boys who will not attend college to prepare for business or scientific work. 
8 modern buildings. 
Gymnasium with sanitary swimming pool, 


prehensive equipment, 22 acres. 
dining hall. Isolated infirmary. 


Com- 
“The Meg: aron,”? a noble recreation room, Superb 
Gaskill Field of eleven acres, 


guarter-mile track, 220 yds. straight-away, football and baseball fields, tennis courts, beautiful field house 


with baths and lockers. 


Illustrated cat ilogue will be sent on request. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, 102 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 


Sweet Briar College 


For Women 


This College was opened in September, 1906. 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains on an estate of three thousand acres. To 
the old homestead of its founder, Sweet Briar House, new and magnifi- 
cent buildings have been added. 

Sweet Briar offers a college course equal in its standard to the courses 
given in colleges of the first rank. 


It is located in the foot 


The conditions for health are unsurpassed. 


in addition, two years of preparatory 


work, corresponding to the last two years of a high school course, are offered. 


Sweet Briar is on the main line of the Southern Railway, 


19th, 1911. Catalogue and views sent on application to 


south of Washington. 


The sixth college year opens September 


DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Box 137, Sweet Briar, Virginia 


Margaret College for Girls 


A thoroughly modern home school. Endowed. Pre- 
paratory or junior collegiate training. Extensive 
grounds. Healthful community. New building, Fac- 
ulty of College Graduates. Gymnasium. Address 
REV. JAS, M. MAXON, Prest., Versailles, Ky. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE *2 onS2274708¥ 


OF MUSIC 

FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Columbia, Mo. 6ist year. Located in 
“the Athens of the Southwest.’’ 26 college-trained instructors. 
4 large buildings. 20 acre campus for outdoor sports. Degrees 
B. L. and A. B. conferred. For year book address 
MRS.LUELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR, President, 80 College Place 


° © 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
‘Term begins Sept. 7th, 1911. Located in Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia, Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern appoint- 
mients, 302 students past session from 33 States. Terms Moderate. 
Pupilsenter anytime. Send forcatalogue. Miss E.C. WEIMAR, Prin. 


COTTE 


Character-building the prominent feature. 
sion, Domestic Science and Business Course. 
home. Outdoor sports. Send for catalogue. 


MRS. V. A. C. STOCKARD, Founder and President, 


COLLEGE for Women, Nevada, Mo, 
Up-to-date. Junior College and 
College Preparatory Courses, 
Music, Art, Expres- 
Ideal Christian 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Special advantages in Music, 
Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven acres, 
Golf and other outdoor sports. Healthful location at Chevy Chase, 
**Suburb Beautiful."’ Artesian water. Address 


Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals, Drawer 841, Washington, D.C. 


Virginia Intermont College 


Chartered as Virginia Institute. A select school for girls. 
Modern building, 165 Booms extensiv e grounds, in the mountains. 
General courses. Music School (200 pupils), Art. Terms $200 to 
$300. For catalogue Bates 


President J. H. HENDERSON, M.A., Box 123, Bristol, Va, 
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Fauquier Institute younc rabies 


Warrenton, Va, The 52nd session begins Sept. 21st, 1911. 
Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washing- 
ton. A limited and thorough home school. Rates, $200 upwards. 
Catalogue on request. 


MISS NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal, Box 18 


The Darlington Seminary 
West Chester, Pa, An excellent girls’ school among 
the hills. Suburban to Philadelphia, Estab, 1851. 
College Prep., English, Music, Art, Expression, Moral, 
social and physical culture. Ample facilities. $355. 
Forcatalogue write Mary Evans Chambers, M.A., Prin., Box 504, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY £3¥s 


Easthampton, Mass, A modern school. 7ist year begins 
in September. Cottage and’ dormitory system. Scientific and 
preparatory departments. Gymmnasium and athletic field. 

Write for catalogue. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal. 


Bracing air, 
pure water. Beautiful campus. Ten acre athletic 
field. Gymnasium. New buildings. Separate dormito- 


ries. Co-educational. College certificate privileges. Business 
course. Scholarship aid. $250 a year—no extras. Address 
THEODORE P, FARR, A.M., Principal. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Co-educational. College Preparatory, Commercial, Scientific, 

Classical courses. Music, Art. $310 per year. No extras. Two 

Gymnasiums. Term opens September 12th. 

WM. PERRY EVELAND, Ph.D., Box 911, Williamsport, Pa. 
for Girls and 


BOWLING GREEN SEMINARY young Women 


Bowling Green, Virginia. Terms, including tuition and 
board, $187.50. 45th year. Branch of the Southern Seminary 
System, In one of the beautiful and historic towns of Virginia. 
Careful work. Homelike attention to students,  P/rexomenal 
health, Address Rev. C, K. MILLICAN, A.B., Prin., Box 460. 


Abington Friends’ School 


10 miles from Philadelphia. Co-educational. Pre- 
pares for leading colleges. Artand Music. Athletic 
Field. Rate $280. Endowed. Homelike surround- 
ings. Careful moral training. Address 
Principal Abington Friends’School, Jenkintown,Pa. 


Charles Town 
Powhatan College “"wrvi 
Largest woman’s college in the State. College preparatory and 
full college courses; Music, Art, Elocution. Teacher's and Busi- 
ness Courses. Healthful location near Washington, D.C. Rates 
250, and upward. Catalogue. Address 
8. P. HATTON, A. M., LL.D., President. 


MERIDEN,N.H. High elevation in the New Hamp- 
shire Mountains. Experienced instructors, Certificate 
privileges. Manual training. New and separate dormitories for 
girls and boys. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Endowment per- 
mits cost of $200. CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. Large endowment permits all the 
advantages of a high-priced school for $275 a year. College 
certificate. Music, Extensive campus. Five buildings. Athletic 
field.” Gymnasium. Co-educational. Write for catalogue. 


H. S. COWELL, A, M., Principal, 


Bradford Academy 


BRADFORD, MASS, 
One hundred and eighth year. 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
Certificate admits to leading | colleges. General course 
of five years and two years’ course for High School } 
graduates. Address 


FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN 


An ideal school for girls and young women 
located in a charming park of ten acres. Sur- 
rounded by and within easy reach of the many and 
varied educational institutions for which Washing- 
Cultured instructors; delightful 
home life; refined associations; social advantages 


ton is famed. 
wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate and College 
Courses. Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic 
Science, Literature on request. Address 


F. MENEFEE, Prez., bedlareet oe D.C. 
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together; and if the harness holds out they 
will take the load to its destination. 

The Missouri or the Kansas mule has 
the bulk and weight. A hard, steady pull 
appeals to him; yet, for all-round work in 
any sort of climate and any sort of weather, 
the Texas mule deserves the crown. He 
will average from two to three hundred 
pounds less than his Missouri rival, and 
Nature has made him neither a pretty nor 
an impressive creature; but he is wiry, 
his sinews are tough, nothing discourages 
him, and he thrives on secant fare and in 
punishing heat. 

I followed results closely in some experi- 
ments made by a friend in an outlying 
portion of old Mexico—the insurrectos 
have been fighting fiercely according to 
the newspapers all over that section. The 
climate is very dry and deadly hot. Both 
Missouri and Kansas mules were imported 
for range work, such as freighting and ag- 
riculture. They were fine, upstanding 
mules—big of bone and muscle; but ex- 
pectations were not realized. The climate 
proved too much for them. Thereupon a 
carload of Texas mules was bought, at 
much lower figures. They stepped to the 
work in grand style and flourished, and they 
are there still. For a moderate clime and 
very heavy work, the Missouri and Kansas 
mules undoubtedly lead; but, for any brand 
of weather and all manner of toil, give me 
the Texas product—a mule of about nine 
hundred pounds’ weight, with some of the 
hardy Spanish strain in him. 

Mules attain their maximum value in 
this country in South Carolina, where the 
average price last year was one hundred 
and fifty-eight dollars a head. In New 
Mexico, where their use is confined largely 
to nesters, who usually own poor speci- 
mens, and in Nevada, the price has been 
lowest —only seventy-nine dollars a head. 

In the event of war, values would soar 
amazingly. The most punishing work of a 
campaign is strapped to the shoulders of 
the army mule, and no conflict was ever 
waged in modern times without a loss of 
many thousand hybrids. In the Spanish- 
American War something of an innovation 
was tried. Orders were issued to teamsters 
to treat the mules gently and abstain from 
beating them except when unavoidable; 
also, they were given quite extraordinary 
attention. Who ever heard of such regula- 
tions? It was a horrible shock to men who 
had been reared in the notion that a mule 
was born to be clubbed and fought—that 
he was the natural enemy of man, to be 
subdued by brutality. However, the result 
amply justified the step. The death-rate 
was appreciably lowered and more effective 
work obtained. 


Supplying the Foreign Market 


Exports of mules from this country have 
been comparatively insignificant. They 
have seldom exceeded six thousand head 
in any year, as the home markets have de- 
manded all that could be got. During the 
Boer War, however, American dealers sold 
to British agents nine million eight hundred 
and twenty-two thousand dollars’ worth of 
mules. That was in the years 1900-01-02. 
A vast number of these were undoubtedly 
below standard and were well got rid of. 
Many more were outlaws—South African 
veterans still tell weird tales of the army 
mules sent from the United States; but the 
British had to have them and prices rose 
steadily. In 1900 there were shipped 43,- 
369 head at an average price of $90.38; i 
1901 the shipments fell to 34,405 at $93.31 
a head; and in 1902, 27,586 at $97.60. As 
a consequence of these exports there was a 
slight diminution in the number of mules 
in this country in the following year, but it 
did not exceed twenty-nine thousand and 
was recovered the next season. Today 
mules would command for army purposes 
a substantial advance on these recent war 
figures; for not only can they be less easily 
spared but the purchasing power of a dollar 
is not what it wasin 1900. The best export 
price ever obtained was three years ago, 
when the average was $149.90 a head. 

If a person sits down and figures the 
profits of mule-raising on paper nothing 
can approach it as an attractive rural occu- 
pation, except a chicken farm or hog-raising; 
but, like those industries, it does not work 
out so munificently in actual practice. 

It is true that mules cost little to keep. 
They can be bred at small cost and their 
maintenance is not so expensive as that of 
horses; in fact, a mule can live in pastures 
in which a horse would starve to death, for 
he is an able rustler, and the toughest kinds 
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COLLEGES: 


Penney manne 
State 
Normal School 


Rates only $166 and $226 


Prepares young men and 
women to fill numerous well- 
paying positions in teaching 
or other professions. 


Complete equipment, thorough work and 
extremely low rates. A common-sense and 
practical education at a low cost. 

The rates—$166 for prospective teachers, 
and $226 for non - prospective teachers — in- 
clude 40 weeks’ tuition, living, laundry, etc. 
This rate applies to non- -residents of Pennyslvania as 
well. Supported by State. Admirably located in beauti- 
ful and healthful region. Perfect sanitation. Splendid, 
modern buildings. All athletics. In connection is the 


Normal Conservatory of Music 
and School of Fine Arts 


offering an advanced musical education at nominal 
cost, Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin or orchestral in- 
struments, Theory of Music, etc, 

Send for handsome, illustrated catalog. 


JAMES E, AMENT, LL.D,, Principal 
Box 104, Indiana, Pa, 


Verbeck Hall St. John’s School 


Manlius School 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


ESIGNATED by the War Department as 

‘Distinguished Institution, 1904-’05-’06-’07- 
’08-’09-'10,’’ this being highest honor paidbyU.S. 
Government. Most successful application of 
military principle to preparation for college 
or business, because this high grade of military 
work isattractiveand thoroughlystimulates and 
produces results in honor system, building of 
character and habits of study not attained in 
such degree by most military or civilian schools. 


WM. VERBECK, President 
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MAIN BUILDING 


Beautifully located among the foothills of the 
White Mountains, the school has all the natural 
advantages of high elevation, pure air and water. 
Six new buildings have been added to the plant in 
the last four years, including a $30,000 gymnasium 
with all modern appointments, a spacious dining 
hall and four cottages. Separate dormitories for 
young menand women. Athletic field and all out- 
door sports. Faculty of seventeen. Thorough 
training in preparation for college or business life, 
Music, art, elocution. Special course for High School Gradu- 
ates. Large endowment allows low rate of $250. Address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 34 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


Westminster College! 
' New Wilmington, Pa. 


Sixty miles north of Pittsburgh, Pa. Co-educa- § 
j tional. Opens its 60th year September 14th. A § 
college combining Classical, Scientific and Philo- § 
sophical courses, Art, Music ‘and Public Speaking 
with pure morality ‘and Christian enthusiasm, § 
‘Teacher-train- 
ing courses. 
Sub-freshman § 
class. Large § 
faculty. Latest } 
equipment, § 
Healthful and & 
beautiful loca- 
tion, For cat- 
alogue, write § 
Robt. M. Russell # 
D.D.,LL.D.,Pres. 


Unusual Opportunity for Young Men 7 ‘Woes 
to Equip Themselves to Teach 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


New Term opens September 1, 1911. One-year course in 
Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, Domestic. Science, Physical 
Training, Manual Training. We make a specialty of 
training students to teach special branches. For 20 years 
we have been placing graduates in paying positions. For 
information, address The Secretary. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2750 W. Gd. Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


MANASSAS, VA. 
(The Battlefield City) 
A 20th 
Century College. Fine new buildings. Degree courses in Arts, 
Science, Literature, Pedagogy, Music, Expression, Commerce. 
Also academy for boys and girls. $225 a year. Catalogue. 

Dr. HERVIN U. ROOP, President, Box A, 


EASTERN COLLEGE 


30 miles from Washington, D. C., but 600 feet higher. 
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OLS & COLLEGES 


NOTRE DAME 


of Maryland 
A College for Women 


Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. To train the 
body, mind and spirit, to develop true womanhood, is the 
aim of Notre Dame. Ideally located in a beautiful park of 
70 acres; splendid opportunities for outdoor exercises, row- 
ing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Beautiful buildings, a mag- 
nificent new one completed last year. Instructors in all 
departments are specialists. Lecturers of national reputation. 
Courses regular and elective. Exceptional opportunities for 
the study of Music and Art, 

Notre Dame Preparatory School is for younger students, 
to whom special care is given. For views and catalog address 


Charles St. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


College 
Building 


College of St. Genevieve 


For Young Ladies. Asheville, N.C. 


Located in ‘Land of the Sky.”’ 
3000 feet above sea level. Unsurpassed 
climatic conditions, with mild winters. 


Five Schools, including Music, Art, 
Languages, Expression and Home Eco- 
nomics. Ideal home-life, one teacher 
to every 8 girls. Individual work. In- 
structors hold degrees from European 
Universities. _ Environment of Chris- 
tian culture and refinement. Refer- 
ences required for admission. 


Write for terms and catalogue 18. 


Female College 
OUCMENND Virzinia's setect 
: School for Girls 
Petersburg, Va. On historic ground. 
In touch with the oldest civilization in 
America, For a half century it has de- 
veloped personality, in -health, scholar- 
ship, manners and character. Unusual 
broadening and refining influences, 
Here a moderate outlay secures the 
best personal training after highest 
) Virginia standards. Ideal climate. Pre- 
§ paratory, College and Finishing Courses. 
} Special two-year course for High Schoul 
graduates. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Bible Study. Five 
buildings with gymnasium. Outdoor 
athletics. Steam heat, electric lights. 
Students from 20 states. $250 to $350, 
For beautiful catalogue, address 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres., Box 210 


William Woods College 


For Women Fulton, id 


Articulates with Missouri University. Courses lead- 
ing to. B. L.and A. B. degrees. Teaching force has few 
equals in any institution of learning for women in the 
West. Expression, Art, Voice Culture, Domestic Sci- 
ence, European-trained Musicians. Complete Scientific Labora- 
tories. Thorough business course. Physical culture. Invigorating 
climate. Healthfulsite. Large Campus. Athletics. Tuition and 
board only $260 with practically no extras. For Catalogue, address 

J. B. JONES, A.M., President, Box Z. 


National Park Seminary 


FOR GIRLS. Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


A unique school for the education of girls by. 
rational, effective means. Congenial groups and 
small classes, in Academic Studies, Languages, 
Art, Music, Domestic Science, Arts and Crafts, 
Library and Secretarial Work. Outdoor life. 
Pure air, pure water, perfect sanitation. For 
illustrated book, -address 

. Box 151, Forest Glen, Maryland 


Oxford College for Women 


We would like to send you our booklet ‘‘Seven Points 
in Favor of Oxford College.” It tells, principally 
through pictures, about our delightful home-school. 
Situated in auniversity town one hour from Cincinnati. 
Regular college course leading toB. A. Music, Art, 
Expression - Business and Domestic Science. Tuition 
$355.00. Address the President, 


Jane Sherzer, Ph.D. (Berlin) Box 20, Oxford, O. 


f Every modern advan- 

e ntenary tage for good learning 
II . and good health. 8 
olle 81 ate complete courses, in- 


cluding college prepar- 
atory, music Canes 
. organ, voice culture 
For Girls. violin), art, elocution 
and domestic science. College’ certificate privileges. All 
athletics. Swimming pool. Lake. On main line of D. L. & 
W.,55 miles from New York. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


JONATHAN M. MEEKER, Ph.D.,D.D., Hackettstown, N. J- 
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of grass suffice, even in famine quantities; 


| the same as to grain when he is stall-fed. 


Yet an amateur breeder will most certainly 


_ meet with a loss unless the Fates take a 


special personal interest in his fortunes. 


_| There are leaks in the business which only 
_the professional of ripe experience can | 
watch and guard against, and the matter 


of salesmanship is one of the most signifi- 
cant factors. To be successful in handling 
mules one must be an expert horse-trader, 
possess the imagination of a real-estate 
agent and have a few tricks up one’s sleeve 
in addition. Therefore let no ambitious 


_ soul rush into mule-breeding because of 
| the present alluring prospects. 


Despite the menaces to the venture, some 
tidy fortunes have been amassed in it. 
Especially is this the case in Missouri and 
Kansas and Tennessee. In those states 
scores of small farmers have grown prosper- 
ous in handling mules, but beit remembered 
that they breed the finest mules on the 
continent. The jacks employed are huge 
fellows, worth from six hundred to fif- 
teen hundred dollars; the mares are heavy 
draught animals and the product is a strap- 
ping creature weighing anywhere from a 
thousand to thirteen hundred pounds. In 
the more Western regions the Spanish mule, 
as he is called —most of the Texas mules are 
of the Spanish strain—is in the majority; 
but each year sees an improvement in the 
breed and a tendency to raise a big mule. 

Some ideal ranges for mules lie in the 
open West country. Montana, Wyoming 
and New Mexico have vast stretches of 
land, but they run sheep instead. Indeed, 
the sum total of mules for the three states 
does not represent more than enough to 
stock a dozen good ranches. Texas runs 
sheep, too, and armies of cattle; but in the 
southwestern portion, in those parts where 
the loco weed has not struck its root, are 
many muleranches. It isa rough country, 
sparsely grassed and scantily watered, but 
the Johnson and Bermuda varieties of grass 
there offer fine feed, and land values are so 
low that a range will give a fair profit in 
grazing. Most stockmen figure fifteen 
acres to the cow in the broken country and 
twenty acres to a mule. 


The Cowboy Who A-Wooing Went 


Now as to the mule’s personality, of which 
mention has been made. It is best exem- 
plified in his strong likes and dislikes. Con- 
sider his loyalty to a friend. Sometimes a 
mule will form an attachment for another, 
or even for a horse, and then separation 
means misery for everybody concerned. 
Unless his partner accompanies him wher- 
ever he goes, he either will not go or the 
rascal will stop and bray every hundred 
yards, to the intense chagrin of his driver. 

We were camped one night on the Ari- 
zona border at the abandoned T4 head- 
quarters. Three outfits were pooled—a 
total working force of seventy-eight cow- 
boys. More than a dozen mules were being 
used in the wagons, but the pride of the sad- 
dle bunch was a pair of small blacks. These 
were ridden to gather the horses every 
morning; and they were staked regularly 
each night on the confines of camp. 

Jim Parker forgot the love one bore the 
other when he set out on a night to see a 
girl. It was not more than ten miles away, 
and he threw a saddle on one of the night 
mules in order to spare his horse. Then 
he departed stealthily, for it is not wise 
to let a camp of seventy-eight men know 
when you go forth to call on a lady. 

Hardly had we snuggled into the blankets 
when the beast he had left behind discov- 
ered its loss, tilted its nose to the sky and 
began to bray. For an hour he screeched 
and squalled and tugged at his stakerope. 
I released him, for we needed the sleep. 
He struck across country at a hopeful lope. 

Jim was in the middle of a tender speech 
when the second mulearrived blithely at the 
fence surrounding the lady’s father’s yard. 
There broke out a clamor of joyous recog- 
nition. It was of no avail to pretend igno- 
rance of it—Parker could not open his lips 
without suffering interruption from the 
other side of the fence. 

Unable to endure this cruel separation 
longer, the hybrid he had ridden tore loose 
from the post and ran to rejoin his chum. 
Jim followed. He reached the fence in 
time to see his mount clear it cleanly. The 
mules set out for camp, whinnying to each 
other affectionately. 

Jim arrived in the gray of dawn on foot. 
We were all up to welcome him. 

‘-Note—If Parker should see this it was 
Pink Murray who released the mule. 
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Some Practical Courses 
not found elsewhere 


Es 


School 

all the year. 
Enter any time. 
Vigorous, thorough 
instruction by expert 
specialists. Small tuition 

fees. fice ot Chan 
Every aid for ambitious students 
with limited time and money. 2000 stu- 
dents each year. Graduates in paying 
positions everywhere. 
fully equipped. 


. Standard, Classical and Scientific 
Liberal Arts Courses. ” Also Preparatory and Ele- 
mentary Preparatory Courses, in which students of all 
degrees of advancement are admitted. 


N Didactic, State Certificate, County Certifi- 
orma cate, Primary Training — most complete 
training for teachers inthe West. Graduates receive state 
certificates. 


c Os Civil, Electrical, Mechanical. Also 
Engineering one-year Telephone, Electrical, Steam, 
Machinist's and. Automobile Machinist’s courses, 12- 
weeks courses in Gas, Automobile and Traction Engineer- 
ing. Shop work from beginning. 


1. Regular Ph. G., Ph. C., Pure Food and 
Pharmacy Iowa Courses. 2. Practitioner’s Course 
and Extension Courses for Druggists. One of the largest, 
best equipped Colleges of Pharmacy in the United States, 


0. H. LONGWELL, Pres. 
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Magnificent buildings, 
Equal to best Eastern schools, 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Highland Park College 
AVOUVHHUURUTUWORRRRTOTIVTRTETVOTARVUOTOUTEVNAUONUATLATEOUUULNLOVONEVLATOTEOUIVOTOTOTOVUGTOTAOTOVOTOETOOTOUUONTUTOTNINTNIIIOE 


FBI 


School 
bs terms open 
Sept.5, Oct. 16, 

Nov. 28, Jan. 2, 

Feb. 20, April 1, May 

14, and June 11, 1912 

New classes formed each 

term. Students advance rapidly. 


MTERURUAMURURUAUATUUURLUAUOALEUILLALLLY === 


A thoroughly equipped College of Oratory 
Oratory directed by econ nates teachers. 


M +, A Complete College of Music. Piano, Violin, 
UusIc Voice, Orchestra, Band, Chorus, Harmony, 
Mandolin, Guitar, and Supervisor's Course in Public 
School Music, A fine faculty of teachers, each an artist 


in his line, 
Business, Shorthand, Telegraphy, Pen- 

Commerce manship, and Civil Servite, Vas Not 
simply a course in bookkeeping in a Literary College, buta 
thoroughly equipped Business College with the finest busi- 
ness exchange in the U. S."" Graduates of combined 
Business and Shorthand, Shorthand and Telegraph courses 
assisted in obtaining positions. 

Board, $1.75, $2.25 and $2.75 per week. Tui- 
Expenses tion in Preparatory, Gallece: Normal and 
Business Courses, $18a quarter. Send for catalogue. State 
course in which you are interested. Address 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


EETMTTTITULETLUTUL UU LULLLLUAUA LULU LOCULUOA LUA ULALI ALLELE ALLL 


The College of the South for Young Ladies 
Twenty-four buildings. 
walks, drives, etc. 
states and foreign countries. 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 


Campus and park of eighty acres, with lake, mineral springs 
More than three hundred boarding pupils, representing twenty- eight 


Forty- four Teachers. Non-sectarian Regular college courses, 


with exceptional advantages in Music, Art and Oratory. The Brenau Conservatory is 
two pipe 


one of the largest and best equipped in America, including eighty-two pianos, 
organs, magnificent concert hall, etc. 


Special Normal courses for music 
teachers. 

Gainesville is a noted health resort. 
The elevation of 1400 feet makes 
the climate bracing and free from malaria; 
the Southern location makes the winters 
The nation-wide at- 
tendance at Brenau makes the refined social 
advantages unsurpassed, 


Write for handsome illustrated catalogue H. l 


Atlanta. 


mild and pleasant. 


Near 


Athens, 


LUCY COBB INSTITUTE é2:%: 


School For Girls. Established 1858. 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Excep- 
tional advantages in Music, Art and Oratory. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, tennis and basketball courts. 


For catalogue, address 
_ MISSES GERDINE and BRUMBY, Principals. 


In Gsniaes 
For Wornen Existence Since 1831 
A Strong, up-to-date 
Junior College Courses, Music and Art; excellent Prepar- 


institution with high standards. 


atory Department in College atmosphere. Only 50 min- 
utes from St. Louis. Delightful climate the year round; 
30 acres woodland; modern buildings. 

Terms, $300 per year. 
For catalog and full particulars address the President. 


Rey.George Frederic Ayres, Ph.D. , Box 286, St. Charles, Mo. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


STUART HALL 68th: Session, 


Home School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Church Influences. Separate residence for little girls. 
Catalogue 138 on request. 

MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, 


Principal, 


Frances Shimer School 


Of the University of Chicago 

A Home School for Girls and Young Women. Col- 
lege Department. Two years’ course with diploma. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Elocution and Vocational Courses. Rate $400. Academy. 
certificateadmits to best colleges. Golf, tennis,coasting. Gymnasium. 
Beautiful grounds; campus of 25acres. 59th year opens September 
13th. Five beautiful, modern buildings. Three hours from Chicago. 


Chicago Office, Fine Arts Bldg., August 
REV. WILLIAM P. McKEE, Dean, _Box 611, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Sullins College —Conservatory 


For Girls and Young Ladies. Located in a beautiful 
mountain valley, altitude 1800 feet. Delightful and 
healthful climate. Modern brick buildings. Fine gym- 
nasium, Outdoorsports. Regular and Special Courses, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Conservatory 
of Music unsurpassed in the South. 200 music 
pupils. Experienced European and Americanteachers. 
Faculty of 26. Founded1870. Write for catalogue. 


W. S. NEIGHBORS, A.M., D.D., Pres., Box I-138, Bristol, Va. 


The Sargent School ibs! 
pS 4 Education 
Cambridge, Mass. Comprehensive, practical and scientific 
courses. Enables young men and women to become teachers. 
Assists them to secure positions. Modern buildings with most im- 
Address the Superintendent. 


proved apparatus. Established 1881. 


attention. Certificate admits to prominent colleges, 
= saloons. Cigarettes prohibited: Gymnasium; 
Rates $350. 


swimming pool 


CASTLE HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Lebanon, fPenneases 


An institution that has achieved national distinction in a decade, 
Equipment, and Clean Sportsmanship. Classical, Scientific and Commercial Courses. 
North and South. 
Magnificent athletic field; 
For catalog and information, address THE HEADMASTERS, Box F. 


For Boys 
At the forefront of Southern schools in character-building, 
Number limited to 150 guarantees Individ 

Healthful location. Six handsome buildings. No 
cinder track, gridiron, diamond, etc. 


Maryland College 


FOR WOMEN 1911 


Suburbs of Baltimore. Near Washington. Campus 12 acr’s. 
Five buildings. Large and elegant new fire-proofadministra- }j 
tion and dormitory building, some rooms with private baths. 
New furniture throughout. Elevator. Every modern con- 
venience. Perfect Sanitation. Large Faculty. New Pipe j 
Organ. Superior Music Conservatory. Field sports, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, etc. For High School graduates, two 
years’ courses ieading to degrees Lit.B. and A.B. Home 
life and government. Non-sectarian. For catalogue address 


Charles Wesley Gallagher, D.B., Box K, Lutherville, Md. 


45th Year. Location: In Blue Ridge 
Mountains, famous Valley of Virginia, 
near Natural Bridge. Wonderful health 
record. Courses: College Preparatory, 
Finishing, Music, including Pipe Organ, 
étc. Home Life: Personal attention to 
the whole life, manners, 
Outdoor Sports: Large grounds. Build- 
ing: Beautiful and commodious. Students 
from every section of the United States. 
Rate $260. Catalog. Address 


For 
Girls 
and 


Young 
Ladies 


character, etc 


SIDE VIEW, MAIN BUILDING 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE 


and CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Charlotte, N.C, 
A HIGH-GRADE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
This College is located in the famous Asheville district of 
North Carolina—a region remarkable for its healthful climate. 
It is splendidly equipped for the best physical, mental and 
moral culture of its students. A.B. and Elective Graduate 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 20 experienced, university- 
educated teachers. 20-acre campus. For catalogue address 
CHARLES B. KING, President. 


FOR GIRLS 
miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective. 


Preparatory: finishing school. 

Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates, 
College Certificate (no ex- 
amination). 

Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
with noted men, 

Domestic Science, Nurse, New 
Gymnasium with swimming 
tank, 2 new buildings this 
summer. 

Exceptional opportunities, with 
a delightful home life. 

72 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Mount| 
Ida 


School 


Send for Year Book 


HAMILTON COLLEGE geNtuck’ 

KENTUCKY. 
For Young Women. 43rd year. A branch of Transylvania 
University. Standard Junior College Course. Music, Art, 
Elocution. Five modern buildings, surrounded by a_ beautiful 
campus of 6 acres. Faculty of 29, American and Foreign trained. 


For Catalogue, addres THE PRESIDENT, Box C. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 1552 N. Meridian St. 
TUDOR HALL School for Girls. Certificate admits 
to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Cor- 
nell, Mt. Holyoke. Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. Courses 
in Music, Art, Voice Culture, Household Science. Native French 
and German Teachers. Bible study in all departments. 
MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell), Principal. 


Hardin College and Conservatory 
For Young Women. The best endowed girls’ school in the 
Central West. Preparatory and Junior College. Art, Music, Elo- 
tic Science, Business. 38th year. German-American 
7y— German standards. Catalogue. 


JOHN W. MILLION, A. M., President, 1102 College Place, Mexico, Mo. 
KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
4 . School for Girls. Coll 
Science Hill School jie ier coursewit one 


tificate privileges at Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Leland-Stanford, 
Randolph-Macon and other colleges. 86 years of successful work. 
College trained teachers. Superior advantages in music. 


MRs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal. 


An English and Classical 


MISSOURI, Lexington. . 


Central College for Women 42°" 


of Kansas City. Modern buildings on a campus of forty acres. 
High grade women's college. Courses leading to A.B., A.M. 
and B.L. degrees. Music, art, expression. Strong faculty. Mod- 
erate charges. Catalogue. Z.M.WILLIAMS, A.M.,D.D., Pres. 

vice of all Boarding 


School Information 
Schools in U.S. (Name 


ee 
kind; girls’ or boys’.) American Schools Association, 935 
Broadway, N. Y., or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


Free catalogs and ad- 
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THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA 


(Continued from Page 17) 


He smiled at her ignorance. Monsieur 
Sardanel had the famous collection of 
Mexican antiquities—terra-cotta rattles 
and masks and obsidian-edged swords. 

Her long lashes swept shyly upward. 
“T’m sure I could show you much more 
interesting things than those.” 

It was a long time since a pretty and 
fascinating woman had evinced a desire 
for his company. He was a man as well as 
a diabolically minded anthropologist. Yet 
there was a green aventurine quartz axhead 
in the collection that he particularly lusted 
to behold. He stood irresolute, while Mrs. 
Fontaine turned, with a laugh, and took 
Lady Louisa aside. 

He caught Huckaby’s glance, in which 
he surprised a flicker of anxiety. Huckaby 
was wondering whether this was the right 
moment to speak. It seemed so. Yet, the 
more he thought over the matter, the less 
was he inclined to cut the disgraceful figure 
in Quixtus’ eyes of the base betrayer of 
his supposed childhood’s flowerlike friend. 
Here, however, was the wished-for oppor- 
tunity when Quixtus was evidently hesi- 
tating between clay masks and a living 
woman’s face. He resolved to throw all the 
onus of the decision on Quixtus’ shoulders. 

“I’m afraid these dear ladies rather in- 
terfere with the prospects of our little 
adventure,” he said, drawing Quixtus a 
step or two from the table where they had 
been sitting. 

“T never thought of it,” said Quixtus 
truthfully. 

Then an idea of malignant cunning took 
possession of his brain. Mrs. Fontaine 
should be the woman and Huckaby should 
not know. Her heart he would break; and, 
when broken, he would confound Huckaby 
with the piteous shards and enjoy a doubly 


| diabolical triumph. In the meantime he 


must dissemble; for Huckaby would not 
deliberately allow his old friend’s heart to 
be broken. To hide a smile, he crossed the 
passage of the lounge and lit a cigarette 
from matches on one of the tables. Then 
he turned. 

““My dear fellow,” said he, ‘‘let us talk 
no more about the adventure, as you call 
it. It never really pleased me.” 

“But, surely ”? Huckaby began. 

“Tt’s distasteful,” he interrupted, ‘‘and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“As you will,” said Huckaby, for the 
moment uncertain. 

Mrs. Fontaine approached them smiling, 
provocative in the dainty candor. of her 
white dress and hat. 

“Well? Have you decided?”’ 

Quixtus paused for the fraction of a 
second. The lady swept him with her 
dreamy glance. A modern Merlin, he 
yielded. This delicious wickedness at last 
on foot, Sardanel and all his spoils of 
Mexico could go hang. 

“For the afternoon,” said he, ‘‘I am your 
humble disciple.” 

They went forth together, outwardly as 
gay a company as ever issued through the 
great gates of the Hotel Continental into 
the fairyland of Paris; inwardly, save one 
of their number, psychological complexi- 
ties as dark as any that have merged into 
its mocking and inscrutable spirit. Of the 
three, Quixtus, the tender-hearted scholar 
of darkened mind, who could no more have 
broken a woman’s heart than havetrampled 
on a baby, pathetically bent on his intel- 
lectually conceived career of evil and en- 
tirely unconscious of being himself the 
dupe and victim—of the three, Quixtus 
was certainly the happiest. Huckaby, 
touched with shame, avoided meeting his 
accomplice’s eye. He walked with Lady 
Louisa, finding refuge in her placid dullness. 

Once during the afternoon, when Lena 
Fontaine found herself for a moment by his 
side, she laughed cynically. 

“Do you know what you two remind me 
of? Martha and Mephistopheles.” 

““And you are Gretchen to the life.” 

The retort was obvious, but apparently 
it was not anticipated. Mrs. Fontaine 
flushed scarlet at the sneer. She looked 
at him hard-eyed and said, with set teeth: 

“‘T wish to Heaven I were!” 


XIV 


See was wrong with Tommy 
Burgrave. Instead of flinging excited 
hands in the direction of splendid equipage 
or beautiful woman, he sat glum by Clem- 
entina’s side while the most kaleidoscopic 
procession in Europe passed before his eyes. 


Of course it was a little cockneyfied to sit 
on a public bench on the edge of the great 
avenue of the Champs Elysées; but Clem- 
entina knew that consciousness of cockney- 
dom would not disturb the serenity of 
Tommy’s soul. Something else was the 
matter. He was ill at ease. Gloom dark- 
ened his brow and care perched on his 
shoulders. 

The car of thirty-five million dove- 
power, which had brought the wanderers 
the day before to Paris, had deposited Etta 
Concannon at the house of some friends 
for a few hours’ visit—and Tommy and 
Clementina at a café, where they had 
lunched. It was over the truite a la gelée 
that Tommy’s conversation had begun to 
flag. His melancholy deepened as the 
meal proceeded. When they strolled, after 
lunch, across to the avenue, his face as- 
sumed an expression of acute misery. He 
sat forward, elbows on knees, and traced 
sad diagrams on the gravel with the point 
of his cane. 

““My good Tommy,” said Clementina 
at last—what on earth was the matter 
with the boy?—‘‘you look as merry as a 
museum.” 

He groaned. 
Clementina!”’ 

“Indeed!” 

What could he be in a fix about? Any- 
thing more aggravatingly, insolently, ex- 
cruciatingly happy than the pair of young 
idiots whom she had accompanied in the 
thirty-five-million-dove-power car afore- 
said she had never beheld in her life. Some- 
times it was as much as she could do to 
restrain herself from stopping the car and 
dumping the pair of them down by the 
wayside and telling them to go and play 
Daphnis and Chloe by themselves in the 
sylvan solitudes of France, instead of con- 
ducting their antic gambols over her heart- 
strings. The air reéchoed with cooings and 
the sky grew sickly withsmiles. What could 
a young man in love want more? 

“Tt’s the biggest, awfullest mess that 
ever man got into,” said Tommy. 

“Well, I suppose it’s your own fault,” 
she remarked, with just a touch of the 
vindictive. She had emptied her heart of 
Heaven and thrown it at the boy’s feet, 
and he had not so much as said ‘‘ Thank 
you.” 

“T’m not so sure,”’ said Tommy. 

“That’s just like a man!” said Clemen- 
tina. ‘“‘Every one of you is ready enough 
to ery peccavi; but it’s invariably some- 
body else’s maxima culpa.” 

**T didn’t ery peccavi at all,” said Tommy. 
“T suppose I had better do so, though,” he 
added, after a gloomy pause. “‘I’ve been a 
cad. I’ve been abusing your hospitality. 
Any man of honor would kick me all over 
the place. But I swear to you it was not 
my fault. How the deuce could I help it?”’ 

‘Help what, my good Tommy?” 

Tommy dug his stick fiercely into the 
gravel. ‘Help falling in love with Etta. 
There! Now it’s out. Of course you had 
no idea of it!” 

“Of course not!’’ said Clementina, with 
a wry twist of her mouth, not knowing 
whether to shriek with insane laughter or 
with pain at the final cut of the whip with 
which she had flagellated the offending 
Eve. But her grim sense of humor pre- 
vailed, though her strength allowed it to 
manifest itself only in the twinkling of her 
keen eyes. 

“T don’t know what you can think of 
me,” said Tommy. 

She made no reply, reflecting on the 
success of her comedy. Asshe had planned, 
so had it fallen out. She had saved her own 
self-respect—more, her  self-honor—and 
she had saved him from making muddy 
disaster of his own life. The simplicity of 
the boy touched her deeply. The dear, 
ostrich reasoning of youth! Of course she 
had no idea of it! She looked at him, as he 
sat there, as a man sometimes looks at a 
very pure woman—with a pitying rever- 
ence in her eyes. But Tommy did not see 
the look, contemplating as he was the 
blackness of his turpitude. For each of 
them it was a wholesome moment. 

““You see, not only was I your guest but 
I held a kind of position of trust,’’ con- 
tinued Tommy. ‘She was, as it were, in 
my charge. If I had millions I oughtn’t 
to have fallen in love with her. As I’m 
absolutely penniless, it’s a crime.” 

-‘T don’t think falling in love with a 
sweet girl is a crime,” said Clementina 


“T’m in a devil of a fix, 
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to the acad- 
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For the Higher 
Education of Young Women 


A school with a limited enrollment that in- 
sures thorough, individual instruction. With 
an environment that creates a charming social 
and religious atmosphere, and well-planned study 
courses assure a high attainment of mental and 
moral development in each student. Seventy-six 
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Columbia Institute 


Established 1835. Columbia, Tenn. 
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from its distractions. College Preparatory and Elective 
Courses—full diploma. Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, Domestic Science. Cultured faculty. Beautiful surround- 
ings. Imposing buildings, steam heated and electric 
lighted, absolutely sanitary. Gymnasium and Athletic 
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Rev. Walter Branham Capers, Pres. 
Columbia, Tenn. 
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cellent facilities for most athletics, horse-back riding, etc. 
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For Women Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 


Healthful and Healthy. On top of the Ozarks at Eureka 
Springs, famous health resort, Most picturesque town in 
America, Climate unsurpassed. $300,000.00 stone fireproof 
building, Ozark water on every floor, Elevator, Prepar- 
atory and College Courses. Certificate privilege. Conserv- 
atory of Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
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Washington Seminary 
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College Preparatory and Special Courses. Music, Art and Elo- 
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SS LILLIAN M. ROSENKRANS, Principal, Washington, Pa. 
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1679 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

College Preparatory, Academic and Elective Courses. Two years 
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OAK HALL Mrs. Backus’ School for Girls 
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Preparatory Courses. Thorough, individual instruction. 
Certificate to Smith, Carleton, Wellesley, Vassar and 
U. of Minn. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Physical 
Culture, $450-$500, For catalog, address Mrs. C. H. BACKUS, 
Principal, Box 40, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School 2%. 
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course for High School Graduates, Music, Art, Languages. 
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For Young Women. Preparatory and Collegiate Workin Languages, 
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Tennessee Military 
Institute Sweetwater 


Tennessee 


One of the Most Successful Military 
Schools in the South 


Aschool of national patronage, in the 
mountains of East Tennessee. Gives 
thorough preparation for college, Gov- 
ernment Academies, or business. In- 
dividual instruction. New buildings, 
designed especially fora military school, 
with modernequipment. Campusof 45 
acres, athletic field, gymnasium, bowling 
alleys. Most healthful climate in U.S. 
35 states and five foreign countries rep- 
resented past session. Encampmentsin 
mountains, practice marches, cavalry 
trips.. In every respect a high-class 
school, with the moderate terms of 
$350 for board and tuition, full session. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 
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The Military College of South Carolina 
Charleston, S. C. 


Established. 1842. The military life of West 

Point. Qualifies for U. S. Army commissions. 
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Wenonah, Gloucester Co., N. J. 
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Preparation for all colleges, technical schools 
and business. Military training in Artillery 
Cavalry and Infantry. Largest gymnasium an 
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Gov. Woodrow Wilson, ex-president of 
Princeton University, during a recent visit 
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Opens Sept. 20th, 1911. Send for catalogue 
and year book. 
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OBERLIN ACADEMY 
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For catalogue apply to JOHN F. PECK, Principal, Box T. 


THE SATURDAY 


gently. ‘There’s one in that automo- 
bile’’—she nodded in the direction of a rose- 


, bud piece of womanhood in a carriage that 


was held up by a block in the traffic, just 
in front of them. ‘If any man fell in love 
with her right off, as she sits there, not 
knowing her, it wouldn’t be a crime. It 
would be a divine adventure.” 

“She’s not worth two penn’orth of 
paint,” said Tommy disparagingly —now 
Clementina has told me that this was a 
singularly beautiful girl—such are other 
women than his Dulcinea in the eyes of the 
true lover—‘“‘she isn’t even doll-pretty. 
But suppose she were, for the sake of argu- 
ment, it might be a divine adventure for 
the fool who fell in love with her and never 
told her; but for the penniless cad who 
went up and told her—and got her love in 
return—it would be a crime.” 

Nowit must be remembered that Tommy 
was entirely ignorant of the fact that a 
fortune of two thousand pounds, the spoils 
of Old Joe Jenks, was coyly lying at his 
bankers’, who had made the usual ac- 
knowledgment to the payer-in and not to 
the payee. 

“So you’ve told Etta?” said Clementina, 
feeling curiously remote from him and yet 
curiously drawn to him. 

“This morning,” said Tommy, glowering 
at the ground. ‘“‘In the hall of the hotel, 
waiting for you to come down.” 

“Oh!” said Clementina, who had delib- 
erately lingered. 

“Oh, it wasn’t your fault,” said Tommy, 
with dark magnanimity. “It was the fault 
of that damned glove! She asked me to 
button it for her. Why do women wear 
gloves thirty sizes too small for them? 
Why can’t they wear sensible, easy things, 
likea man? I was fussing over the infernal 
thing—I had somehow got her arm per- 
pendicular in front of her face, and I was 
bending down—oh, can’t you see?” 

“Oh, yes; I can see,”’ replied Clemen- 
tina. ‘‘And I suppose Etta was utterly 
indignant?” 

“That’s the devil of it,’’ said the con- 
quering but miserable lover. ‘‘She wasn’t.” 

“She wasn’t?”’ asked Clementina. 

“No,” said Tommy. 

“Then I’m shocked at her!”’ said Clem- 
entina. “‘She was in my charge, enjoying 
my hospitality. She had no business to 
fall in love with—with my’’—she floun- 
dered for a second—‘“‘with my invalid 
guest.” 

“Pretty sort of invalid I am!” said 
Tommy, who, through the masquerade of 
woe, appealed to passers-by, especially to 
those of the opposite sex, as the embodi- 
ment of fair Anglo-Saxon lustiness. “It 
isn’t her fault, poor dear! It’s mine—and 
yet it isn’t—for ‘how could I help it? But 
what the deuce there is in me, Clementina 
dear, for the most exquisite thing God ever 
made to care for, God only knows.” 

Clementina put her hand—the glove on 
it, so different from Etta’s, was thirty 
sizes too large; it was of white cotton, and 
new; she had sent the page-boy of the 
hotel that morning to buy her a pair—she 
put her gloved hand on his. At the touch 
he raised his eyes to hers. He saw in them 
something—he was too young and ingen- 
uous to know what—but something he had 
not seen in Clementina’s eyes before. 

“You’re right, my dear boy,” she said. 
‘God knows. That being so, it is up to 
Him, as the Americans say, to make good. 
And He’ll make good—that is, if you really 
love that little girl.” 

“Love her!”’ cried Tommy. ‘‘ Why——”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ Clementina interrupted 
hastily. ‘I’m convinced of it. You 
needn’t go into raptures.”’ She had en- 
dured much the last few weeks. She felt 
now that the penance of listening to ama- 
tory dithyrambics was supererogatory. 
‘All I want to know is that you love her 
like a man.” 

“That I do,” said Tommy. 

“And she loves you?” 

Tommy nodded lugubriously. Clemen- 
tina loved him for nodding. 

“Then why the deuce are you trying 
to make me miserable on this beautiful 
afternoon?” 

He twisted round on the bench and faced 
her. ‘Then you’re not angry with me— 
you don’t think I’ve been a blackguard?”’ 

“T think the two of you are innocent 
lambs,” said Clementina. 

Tommy grinned. He, the seasoned man 
of the world of twenty-three, to be called 
an innocent lamb! Much Clementina 
knew about it. 

‘All the same,” said he, reverting to his 
gloom, “‘you’re different from other people; 
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it to give superior instruction at 
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tary Academy, in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. Estate 
of 325 acres. Healthylocation, Safe homefor boys. Board, wash and 
tuition, $180 per scholastic year. GEO. M.THOMAS, A.M., Prin, 


A Real School for Real Boys 


l_earn about this Character-Building School that develops your 
boy through personal interest, fitting him for College or Business, 
Home life with Military Features. Send for illustrated literature. 


Morgan Park Academy, Box 22, Morgan Park, Ill. 
The Colby Academy, PoR on 


In the New Hamp- 
shire Hills. Altitude 1350 feet. Strong faculty. College 
certificate. Prepares for technical schools or business, 
Gymnasium, Athletic field. A separate department for 
young boys, House mother, Endowment. Every expense $200. 
57th year. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
563 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


Newton, N. J. A high-class 
Newton Academy home Rana ra voy school: 
semi-military organization; 50 miles from N. Y. on D. L. & W. 
Special attention given younger boys and those lacking applica- 
tion. Academic, Classical, Commercial courses. Healthful location. 
Gymnasium. Academy open in the summer. Horseback riding. 
Open all year. Rates $400. P. S. WILSON, Prin., Box H. 


FOR 


THE DANVILLE SCHOOL 


BOYS 

DANVILLE, VA. Inthe Virginia hillcountry. Healthy, attractive, 
successful. Next session begins September 14,1911. $300 covers 
charge for board, room rent, fuel, lights, tuition, library and labora- 
tory and gymnasium fees, and unstarched laundry. Illustrated cata- 
logue 106 on request. WILLIAM HOLMES DAVIS, Headmaster. 
Connersville, Ind. One of the high- 

Elmhurst est grade, non-sectarian schools for 


girls in the Middle West. Preparatory, Academic and 
Advanced courses. Music, Only school in the United States with 
Mensendieck Physical Training. Estateof130acres, Private lake, 


court golf, tennis. Address +, siiuRsT SCHOOL, Box 9, R. D.6. 


The Rutgers Schools iaraiine 


Preparatory—Fits tor any college. Fvementarv—Boys 8 to 


14. Separate buildings, manual training and athletics. New 
York, 60 min.; Phila., 90 min. Terms, all necessary expenses 
$500. Noextras. Summer Camp, Schoodic Lake, Me. Address 


MYRON T. SCUDDER, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Thorough work, Home surroundings, Ideal location. 
Academic, Normal, Music, Art Courses. Board, room 
and tuition only $150 per year. Large endowment makes 
this possible, Address President Hamblin, Austinburg, O, 
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you have your own way of looking at 
things. Ordinary folks would say I had 
' behaved abominably. Admiral Concan- 
' non would kick me out of the house if I 
went and proposed to his daughter. It’s 
Gilbertian! There’s a Bab Ballad almost 
on the same theme,”’ he laughed. “‘I guess 
I’d better not speak to the admiral yet.” 

“‘T guess not,”’ said Clementina. “‘ Leave 
well alone for the present.” 

This advice she gave to Etta when that 
young person, before going to bed, told her 
the marvelous news. Etta’s anxiety as to 
future ways and means was the least of her 
preoccupations, which consisted, in the 
main, of wonder at Tommy’s transcendent 
perfections and at her extraordinary good 
fortune in winning the favor of such a mir- 
acle of aman. Clementina left her radiant 
and went to bed with a headache and a bit 
of a heartache. The one little elf of ro- 
mance that had crossed her gray path she 
had snubbed unmercifully. Would ever 
another chance by? Would he not go back 
and tell his congeners of the flinty-bosomed, 
sour-avised female who had nearly fright- 
ened him to death, and bid them all beware 
of her devastating presence? It was no 
use her saying that she loved the elf with all 
her heart, but had to dissemble her love; 
for the elf, like the lover in the poem, would 
naturally ask the historic question. Yet 
| she did love him and in the secrecy of her 
soul longed for such another—but one 
perhaps who would put before her a less 
Puckish proposition. 

“Bosh!’’ she said, after a couple of 
sleepless hours. ‘It’s high time I was 
back at work again.” 

Now, be it here definitely stated that 
Clementina misjudged the elf. He was 
mightily amused by her treatment of him 
and ran away with his elfin thumb to his 
elfin nose in the most graceless and deli- 
cious manner possible. He swore revenge. 
In his cobweb seat he thought hard. 
Then he slapped his thighs and laughed 
and returned to Elfland. 

The result of this will be duly set forth. 

“We leave Paris tomorrow,” said Clem- 
entina, buttoning her cotton gloves. ‘“‘I 
must work and Tommy must work and 
Etta must learn to cook and sew and scrub 
saucepans. The holiday is about to end.” 

Two sighs greeted the announcement. 

“Can’t we have one other day?” Etta 
pleaded. 

“You just need the extra day to make 
you quite fit again,” said Tommy. 

Clementina, unmoved by pleading or 
sophistry, replied: ‘“‘We start tomorrow.” 

Etta looked at Tommy and sorrowfully 
licked from her finger tips the squirted 
cream of an éclair. Tommy’s eyes were 
fixed on the entrance of the tea room. He 


| 


half rose from his chair. 

“‘Lord!—if that isn’t Uncle Ephraim!” 

“Where?” cried Clementina. 

He nodded and Clementina, turning her 
head, saw Quixtus, one of a party of four— 
two men and two ladies—threading their 
way between the chattering tables under 
the guidance of a waitress. They found 
places not far off. Quixtus sat down with 
his back to Clementina. 

“T wonder whom he has got hold of!” 
said Tommy. 

“She’s awfully pretty,” 
glancing at Mrs. Fontaine. 

“Passable,” said Tommy. ‘I don’t care 
for women who look like nuns.” 

“She doesn’t look a bit like a nun,”’ she 
contradicted. ‘‘She’s talking and laughing 
like anything.” 

Clementina said nothing, but studied 
the woman’s face. The portrait painter’s 
instinct arose. She would like to get her 
in the sitter’s chair and see what sort of 
a thing would come out on the canvas. 
The woman seemed to be the mistress of 
the feast. It was she who apportioned the 
seats and gave the orders; also it was 
she who led the animated conversation. 

““Whatever the crowd is, they’re having 
a good time,” said Tommy. “An unusual 
thing for my uncle.”’ 

“Perhaps that’s because he’s crazy,” 
suggested Etta. 

“Perhaps,” said Tommy. “I should like 
to knock some sanity into him, though,” 
he added ruefully; ‘“‘especially as things 
are at present.” 

“So should J,’’ remarked Clementina; 
ae again she scrutinized the woman’s 
ace. 

“Perhaps his reason will come back when 
he sees Etta!” cried Tommy, laughing 
boyishly. ‘‘T’ll go and present her.” 

“You'll do no such thing,” said Clem- 
entina decidedly. 


said Etta, 


July 1, /911 


A commercial school of un- 


usual equipment and _ inter- 
national reputation. 


Prepares young men for business ca- 
reers, and young women for positions as 
amanuenses and private secretaries. 

Helps secure situations for its grad- 
uates, when so desired, with the best 
business houses in the country. 


47th Year Book on Request. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL, Record Building, Philadelphia 


Offers a quick and 
thorough preparation for 
college. Military drill. 

Parental discipline. Gym- 

nasium, swimming pool, 

Cc 00 athletic field of five acres, 
tennis, golf. $500 a year cov- 

For Bo s ers allexpenses. Junior Hall 

y a separate school for boys un- 
Ossining-on-Hudson, Jer 13. For catalogue address 


New York. Rev. W. A. RANNEY, A. M., Pd. B., Principal 


St. John’s - 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


32nd year. Thorough preparation for College, 
Technical School or Business. Individual attention, 
average number of boys in a class, eight. Modern 
buildings. Exceptionally healthy location on Lake 
Mohegan in the heart of the Highlands of the Hudson, 
four miles from Peekskill by trolley. Physical Culture 
and Athletics under competent Director. References 
as to character of applicants required. Illustrated 
booklet on request. Address Box 79. 

A. E. LINDER, A. M., CHAS. H. SMITH, A. M., Principala 
—— 


QUICK, THOROUGH 
Electrical Instruction 


A complete college course in two years. 
Time and money saved, Taught by grad- 
uate engineers. Practice on apparatus and 
machines—construction,operationand repair. f 
Every branch of generation, transmission 
and application. Graduates in leading elec- j 
tric companies. New classes September 25th. 
Write for details. 


= BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 
No. 101 College Bldg., lo, N. ¥. 


Practical Electricity 
Steam Engineering Schooi 


Qualify as an expert electrician or high paid steam 
engineer, References : any of our 3000 graduates. Our 
students learn by actually running our great plant of 
boilers,engines ,dynamos andelectricapparatus. Ifyou 
have the least interest in machinery, write for catalog. 


Hawley School of Engineering, Boston, Mass. 


Electricity in One Year 


Complete— Thorough— Practical 
-- Authoritative. No superficials 
or non-essentials, Actual con- 
struction, installation and test- 
ing. Admits only young men of 
character and stickability. Its 
graduates are “making good” all 
Largest and Oldest over the world, Write for new 
Teaching Electricity Only illustrated catalogue. Ofens Seft. 20 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 75 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Blair Academy 
Blairstown, New Jersey 


64th year. 
New buildings; gymnasium; thorough equipment. 


Prepares for any American College. 


Healthful location. Campus 100 acres. Liberal 
endowment justifies the unusually low rate of $350. 
Fall term opens Sept. 14th. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal, P.O. Box T 


Learn Scientific Farming 
Winona College of Agriculture 


Opens Sept.19. Two years course prepares for all 
phases of farming. Science and practice under ex- 
perts, on College farm, in growing crops, orchard - 
ing,caring forand feeding dairy herd,poultry,swine, 
etc. Shop work. Athletics. Expenses low. For 


catalog write J, 9, BRECKENRIDGE, D.D., President 
Box 913, Winona Lake, Ind. 


FEATES SCHOOL 


calls out the best in every boy by its high stand- 
ard of honor and sympathetic faculty. Has an enviable 
record for scholarship, Boys taught how to study. 
Number limited, Delightful home lite—special attention 
given to young boys. Table unexcelled, Enquire at 1540 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, or write Frederic 
Gardiner, A.M. (Harvard), Box 529, Lancaster, Pa. 


to be an Orator? 

to be a Teacher of Elocution? 
to be a Public Reader? 

to improve your conversation ? 


Do you want * | 


direction? Send for catalogue to 


The National{Schoobof Elocution and Oratory, 921 Temple Building, Philad’a 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
100 South Darling Street, Angola, Indiana 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineer 
in two years. $150 covers tuition, board and fur- 
nished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at 
| same rate. No entrance examination, o 4 


id 


(Six miles from center of Atlanta) 


DECATUR, GA. 


Letters, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Economics. 


Resident students 
limited to 300. — 


For catalogue, address 


The President 
Agnes Scott College 


y iy! choosing a school for your boy you place 
character and scholarship foremost in your 
requirements. So do we in selecting boys for 


The Peddie Institute 


OUR AIM IS: “‘The Best Boys’ School in America’’ 


§] We have an endowed school with an enviable 
record in fitting boys for college and for life; a 
among, faculty of successful experience here; 
splendid enthusiasm among our 250 boys. 

{1 Tocation nine miles from Princeton ; region unsurpassed 
for health. Fine equipment. Sixty acre campus, athletic 
field, gymnasium with indoor track and swimming pool. 
Well-appointed laboratories, library of 9000 volumes, ob- 
servatory, museum. 

1 We prepare for all colleges, law, medical and engineering 
schools. Thorough business course. Music. 

7 Rates $400. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. Forty- 
sixth year opens Sept. 20, 1911. Catalogue and booklets 
sent on request, 


R. W.Swetland, A.M., Prin., Box 7-0, Hightstown, N. J. 


HOWE, 
Howe School israna 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


Every Boy Recites 
Every Lesson 
Every Day 


Graduates adinitted to 
leading colleges on cer- 
tificate, 

Estate of 150 acres. 
9 Fine Buildings. Thor- 
ough sanitation. 

Healthful country life, 
All athletic sports, 
Beautiful lakes, 


Separate School 
for Younger Boys 


For illustrated catalogue 
address 


The Rev. J. H. McKENZIE, Rector, Box 220 


St. Paul’s School 


. - beautiful and health- 
Location: ful Garden City, 


Long Island,18 miles from New York. 
e fire- proof build- 


. 
Equipment * ings, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, 30 acres of athletic fields. 

both class andin- 


Instruction: dividual instruc- 


tion given. Prepares for any college 
orscientific school. Competent master 
at the head of each department. 


A lower school for younger boys 
Buildings now open — Catalog on request 


Walter R. Marsh, Headmaster, Box 27, Garden City, L. I. 


The Army and Navy 
*SEPARATORY SCHOOL 


“Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


‘arding school for young men and 
‘lendid opportunity to thoroughly 
“es, universities, technical schools 

"Wemias: Individual instruction. 

\in suburbs. High ground and 
. Six modern buildings. Large 
ymnasium. Baseball, foot- 
Vian on request. 


\RY INSTITUTE 


\picturesque suburb of Cin- 

great art and music center. 

Academic, military and 

iing departments. Lower 
ys of 8 to 14 years. 

‘aly recommended boys 
tes admit to colleges, 
«catalog to 

%ox 22,College Hill, Ohio 


‘y School 
‘yia 


\.near Blue 
\ Modern 
\every 14 

Prepares 
Gapiee 
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THE SATURDAY 


But Clementina, when they had risen 
to leave the tea room, found that she had 
counted without her hosts of the café, who 
had arranged the crowded tables in such a 
manner that, in order to reach the exit 
door, she and her charges had to pass im- 
mediately behind Huckaby, who sat facing 
Quixtus. Chance had also caused a tem- 
porary blocking of the gangway a little 
farther on. The trio came to a compulsory 
standstill beside the quartette. Tommy 
stretched out a frank hand. 

“Hello, Uncle Ephraim! 
doing here?”’ 

Quixtus rose and took the proffered hand, 


What are you 


but he did not answer the indiscreet 
question. 
“How d’ye do, Tommy? I hope I see 


you well.” Then he became conscious of 
Clementina, whom he greeted with stiff 
courtesy. 

“T must present you to Miss Etta Con- 
cannon,” said Tommy. ‘This is my uncle, 
Doctor Quixtus. We’ve been motoring all 
over France with Clementina. Had a 
gorgeous time.” 

Again Clementina looked at the woman 
with the nun’s face and the alluring eyes; 
and this time the woman looked at Clem- 
entina. Between the two pairs of eyes there 
was a second’s invisible rapier play. Mrs. 
Fontaine broke into a laugh. 

“Won’t you introduce me, Doctor 
Quixtus?”” And then, the introductions 
being effected: ‘‘I hope you’re staying a 
long while in Paris.” 

“We leave tomorrow,”’ snapped Clemen- 
tina. “And you?” she asked, turning to 
Quixtus. 

He made a vague gesture. A week’s 
Seine water had flowed beneath the bridges 
since he had first walked up the Rue de la 
Paix with Mrs. Fontaine, and that week 
had been full of interest, morbid and other- 
wise. Not only did he hug himself in his 
imaginary wrap of diabolical wickedness 
but also—if he could admit the truth—he 
was enjoying himself enormously in the 
most blameless fashion. Mrs. Fontaine 
showing no particular desire to leave Paris, 
re had adjourned his own departure sine 

te. 

“T am remaining some time yet,’ he 
replied. 

“Tn the interests of prehistoric man?” 

The implication was brutal. Two little 
red spots rose to Mrs. Fontaine’s cheeks. 
She conceived a sudden hatred for the 
rough-voiced, keen-eyed creature, with 
untidy hair and caricature of a hat. A 
retort containing the counter implication 
of Clementina’s resemblance to a prehis- 
toric woman was tempting, but it would 
lay herself open to obvious attack. She 
laughed. 

“We are all helping Doctor Quixtus 
to recover from prehistoric man. He has 
just been attending an anthropological 


congress.” 
“Umph!”’ said Clementina. 
“Where are you. staying, Uncle 


Ephraim?” asked Tommy. 

“At the Hotel Continental.” 

“‘T’ll come and look you up—tonight or 
tomorrow morning.” 

“‘T’m sorry to say that both tonight and 
tomorrow morning I shall be engaged.” 

“Then I’ll look you up in London when 
you get back,” said Tommy cheerfully. 

A gangway to the door being now clear, 
Clementina made perfunctory adieus to 
Quixtus and his friends; and _henlike, 
marshaling her two chickens in front of 
her, sailed out of the tea room. 

“He doesn’t look at all horrid,” said 
Etta when they reached the streét. ‘I 
wonder what makes him behave so! And 
how generous of you, Tommy, to be so 
sweet to him!”’ 

Tommy smiled as if he were compact of 
lofty qualities. 

“‘T’ve been blessing him all the time,” he 
whispered in her ear; ‘‘for if it hadn’t been 
for his craziness I shouldn’t be here with 
you.” 

Clementina trudged on in silence until 
they turned into the Rue Saint-Honoré, 
where their hotel was situated. Then she 
said suddenly: 

“T don’t like your uncle and I don’t like 
his friends. I’m sorry we ran into them. 
If we stayed on in Paris we should be run- 
ning into them every day. I’m glad we’re 
clearing out tomorrow.” 

Whereupon the elf, who had returned 
from Elfland to haunt her, laughed im- 
moderately; for he knew that at the 
hotel a telegram was awaiting her. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Bingham School 


Orange County, near 

Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793. 
A busy and lovable home for 
boys, on Southern Railway, 
in the country. A location 
famous for safety, health and 
beauty. Strong graduate fac- 
ulty of Christian men, giving 
constant and individual at- 
tention. Military discipline, 
firm yet affectionate. Outdoor 
life, with Tennis and other 
healthful sports. Wazing ab- 
horred. Bible, Physical Culture 
and fine Penmanship specialties. 
ical, Commercial, Scientific and Music 
Small classes. Terms reasonable, 
For full illustrated catalogue address, 
PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 5. 


**A thorough and honest school, the kind of school to 
which sensible parents desire to send their sons." — 
BISHOP WHITAKER. 


St. Luke’s School 


FOR BOYS Wayne, Pa., 14 miles from Philadelphia 


For forty-eight years (27 years under present head- 
master) St, Luke's has been eminently successful as a 
school for boys. 

Attractive home life, careful zza@ZvzédaZ instruction 
promote contentment and high scholarship. 

Buildings are new, specially planned to meet every 
requirement, 

Locality remarkable for health/fuliess, 
beauty and freedom from undesirable influences. 

Gymnastium, Swimming pool and shower baths. 

Grounds of 30 acres, including large athletic field with 
quarter mile cinder track and facilities for outdoor games. 

Boys prepared for any college or for business. 

For illustrated catalog address 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A. M., Headmaster 


natural 


Hollins 


A COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 
Founded 1842 
Located in the 
Valley of Vir- 
ginia, seven 
miles north of 
Roanoke, Cli- 
mate invigorat- 


, : Laine porte omer 


THE LIBRARY—One oi Eight Buildings 


ing and the scenery picturesque. Eight buildings 
of brick, with modern equipment. 700 acres in 
grounds and farm. College, Elective and Preparatory 
Courses. Music, Art, etc. For Catalogue address 

MISS MATTY L, COCKE, President, Box 314, Hollins, Va. 


Mercersburg Academy 


We not only thoroughly prepare boys for College, Tech- 
nical School or Business, but we build up theircharacter. 
Every effort is made to develop self-reliance, quick per- 
ception, good judgment and other qualities that make 
men of action and thought. A boy’s mental, moral 
and physical welfare have the personal interest of 
every teacher. Our catalogue and booklet, “The Spirit 
of Mercersburg,” will prove interesting and beneficial 
to the parent confronted with the education of his boy. 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 
HOME offers 350 class-room courses to non- 


resident students. One may thus do 
18th Year 


part work for a Bachelor’s degree. 
Elementary courses in many subjects, 
others for Teachers, Writers, Account- 
ants, Bankers, Business Men, Ministers, 
Social Workers, Etc. Begin any time. 


U. of C. (Div. C) Chicago, Ill. 


“T have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest class,and admirably adapted to fitting boys for college.” 
Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 


MONSO ACADEMY 


108th YEAR 
Fifteen miles from Springfield, An endowed school. 
Over 2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate 
privilege. 
New Dormitories, Gymnasium. Resident Physical 
Director. Rate $250to$300, Fund forstudentsof proven 
worth, For catalogue and book of views address 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 


OUNG men and women, here is 

an exceptional opportunity for you 
to study dentistry at an extremely 
moderate cost for tuition and living 
expenses. The course is three years. 
The faculty able and experienced, 
Write 


Clinical facilities unexcelled. 


for catalogue. Address 
INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 
133 E. Ohio St. 
Indianapolis, In? 


DETROIT ~*~ 
UNIVERSITY SC’ 


Preparatory and Manual Trainjr } 
NEW Buildings, dotinito rm 


nasium,swimming pool, @ 
standard. Certificates adn 
entered 24 higher instit 
cation. Those addressir 
Detroit, Mich,, will rec~ 
} 


j 
y, 


Established 1824 


Rensselaer <> 
Polytechnic 
emegee"= Institute 


and Science 


Courses in Civil Engineering (C. E.), Mechanical 
Engineering (M. E.), Electrical Engineering (E. E.) 


and General Science (B. S.). Also Special Courses, 
Unsurpassed new Chemical, Physical, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Materials Testing Laboratories, 
For catalogue and illustrated pamphlets showing 
work of graduates and students and views of buildings 
and campus, apply to 


JOHN P. NUGENT, Registrar 


MURFREESBORO 


SCHOOL for BOYS 


| Select home school for 45 boys, 
situated in Blue Grass section of 

| middle Tennessee. Only manly j 
boys desired. Thorough courses 
of study, preparing for leading 
Eastern and Northern colleges. 
Every boy receives individual 
attention. 

Our cottage system promotes home 
life. Modern buildings, fine athletic 
field. Gymnasium work required. 

Honor system here. 

For handsome catalogue, address 


HEADMASTERS 
Box 64 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Washington & Jefferson 
Academy Washington, Pa. 


FOR BOYS—124th YEAR 


Time-honored training school for boys 

of sterling character, preparing for all 

colleges, universities and technical schools. 

Classes of ten. Expert teachers. New, 

fireproof, home-like dormitory. Gymna- 

sium and athletic field with few equals. 
For catalogue, write to 


JAMES N. RULE, Prin., Box H, Washington, Pa. 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY 


A boys’ school for the thorough develop- 
ment of Christian scholars and gentlemen. 
4 Superb location in the Orange Mountains— 
400 feet elevation—and only 14 miles from 
New York. Send for catalogue, and our lit- 
tle book ‘‘Your Boyand OurSchool,"’ which 
will interest parents no matter where their 
sonsare educated. This book gives the Head- 
master’s mature experience of more than a 
quarter-century of successful boy culture. 
JOHN G. MacVICAR, A. M., 
385 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Offers thorough preparation of boys forcollegeand busi- 
ness. Complete Manual Training Shops. Manualtraining 
is an essential part of the curriculum and develops con- 
centration. Strong faculty, small classes; result, 95 per 
cent. of our boys enter college. Equipment very com- 
plete, Gymnasium, swimming pool, seven «cre athletic 
field, bowling alley. The many unusual features make 
this school worth investigating. For catalogue address 
HARRY A, PETERS, Principal, 7255 Hough Avenue 


Your 


boyé 


Q)UR ff 
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83d year commences 


Riverview Academy September 20, 1911 


Makes knowledge and education a part of the boy, in- 
stead of merely teaching it to him. A school that 
moulds the plastic mind to the correct interpretation 
of deeper problems than are found in books. 82 suc- 
cessful years of consecutive management, Beautiful 
location on Hudson river. Very modern and sanitary. 
Classical and scientific courses. Manual training. 
Laboratory. Preparatory Dept. All athletics, Thor- 
ough military training. Music, drawing, and dancing, 
if desired, For catalogue and book of views, address 


JOSEPHB. BISBEE,A.M., Principal, Box 710,Poughkeepsie,N.Y. P 


Now inits 74th year. 
school with a brilliany” 
whose graduates take 

the affairs of men. 
Congressmen, Se} 

and men promip 

life. All Acar 

courses, 7 


Pennington 


Seminary 


School for 
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Here is 


Freedom, Life, Fun 
The 1911 INDIAN Free Engine Motocycle 


gives the rider all the speed he needs to take him past 
anything on the road. And it gives abundant power to go 
over any kind of road and up any hill, both speed and power 


resulting from the unequaled efficiency of the INDIAN Motor. But 
in addition to these features of power, speed and eficiency—the new 1911 


Free Engine 
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Oddities and 
ovelties 


Drink Water With Your Meals 
Pe: beliefs relating to matters of diet 


are more widely accepted than that 

which forbids the drinking of much 
water at meals—the idea being that the 
gastric juices, relied upon to start the proc- 
ess of digestion, are liable to suffer too 
much dilution. 

And yet, somehow, there has been a 
noteworthy lack of definite and satisfactory 
data to uphold this theory, which seems 
likely to be entirely upset by a systematic 
investigation of the subject recently made 
by Professor P. B. Hawk, physiological 
chemist of the University of Illinois. His 
results indicate that the truth is exactly 
opposite and that the drinking of water at 
meals tends powerfully to stimulate the 
flow of the digestive secretions. 

This stimulation, furthermore, appears 
to be directly proportionate to the quantity 


| of water drunk—though it is by no means 


to be supposed that undue distention of the 
stomach with fluid is desirdble. Inci- 
dentally the activity of the pancreatic 
function is augmented and those processes 
of digestion that go on in the intestines are 
greatly helped. 

Much has been said against the practice 
of drinking ice-water at meals. Yet many 
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people do it, apparently without suffering 
the slightest ill effect—the fact being, 
probably, that ice-water in moderate 


embodies an epoch making improvement—the Free Engine Clutch—by means of 
which the rider may stop his machine without stopping the motor—and starts again by quantities is harmless under such cireum- 
simply pushing a lever. No more stopping the engine when you dismount, no more [| | stances to persons who have sound stom- 
running alongside to start it. Perfect control all the time. The INDIAN clutch f/ | achs. It retards digestion somewhat; but, 
cannot be burned out. | | onee swallowed, it is soon warmed to the 
temperature of the body, so that the 
processes of assimilation are not held back 
to any important extent. 

Many persons nowadays refuse to drink 
water at all with their meals in the ‘belief 
that, when thus taken, it tends to fatten. 
This notion is probably without the slight- 
est basis in fact. It was started originally 
by a physician who attended Prince Bis- 
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thicket of hazel bushes or some hardy non- 
productive growth that chokes out good 
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salting their cattle in a more natural, bene- 
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N ninety-six I 
| couldn’t get 
any one to 
make the Pro- 
gressive fight for 
Governor,”’ said 
Senator La Fol- 
lette, ‘‘and I had 
to run myself. I 
wanted to run— 
I was determined 
to stand for pub- 
lie office before 
Sawyer died. I 
suppose I should 
tell you of an 
episode that my 
friends believed 
had made me a 
weak candidate. 
I refer to the 
treasury cases.”’ 

To ~ partie 
briefly, the 
Attorney-General 
of Wisconsin had 
instituted suit 
against the state 
treasurers to recover interest for a period of twenty years. Senator Sawyer was 
bondsman for many of these treasurers, and he was sued personally for about three 
hundred thousand dollars. In a month the cases were to come up for trial before 
Circuit Judge Siebecker, a brother-in-law of La Follette. 

Philetus Sawyer was the senior United States Senator from Wisconsin, was the 
political boss of the state and a multimillionaire lumberman who loved his money too 
well to part with a dollar of it except for a material or a political quid pro quo. And 
Senator Sawyer’s friends claimed the old man had been ‘‘good”’ to La Follette when the 
Representative from the Madison District had entered Congress—a green young man 
of thirty. 

Sawyer, alarmed about the treasury cases, in desperation turned to La Follette, 
asking him to come to the Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee. Thinking it was a political 
conference, La Follette met the appointment. The old money-hoarding lumberman and 
the young attorney shook hands in the hotel parlor. But let La Follette tell the story: 

“Sawyer began by saying that no one knew he was to meet me. He said at once that 
he wanted to talk to me about the treasury cases; said he didn’t want to retain me, and 
then said he was worried about the cases. I can see his expression now as he talked—the 
old man who feared that his money was to be taken from him. I was so intent on 
watching his face that I did not see that he had his pocketbook in one hand and a 
roll of bills in the other. Almost before I saw the money Sawyer tried to press the 
bills into my hand, saying: ‘There’ll be more money when Judge Siebecker decides 
the cases right.’”’ 

La Follette’s face was stern. All the kindliness had gone out of his blue-gray eyes; 
they were dark—ominous. The smile had left his mouth. His expression was menacing. 

“Tf he hadn’t been an old man ——” he said, and then with a wave of the hand 
dismissed the scene. ; 

La Follette told what followed when he reported the facts to Judge Siebecker. The 
judge refused to sit in the treasury cases; but he gave no explanation for his refusal. 
Reporters from Milwaukee and Chicago began to guess. The Chicago Times ran a 
scarehead story. 

Then followed journalistic speculation, with nothing definite. Sawyer, frightened, 
tried to arrange a meeting with La Follette. He failed. Then, fearing exposure, he 
rushed to the Milwaukee Sentinel with an interview. Sawyer said that he could not 
account for Judge Siebecker’s action in withdrawing from the case, although he 
mentioned incidentally that he had met La Follette by appointment, had sought to 
retain him in the case and had been told—what ‘he professed he did not know—that 
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La Follette was 
the brother-in-law 
of Judge Siebecker 
and that, there- 
fore, La Follette 
could not properly 
appear in his 
court; and Sawyer 
concluded with the 
statement that 
they had parted 
good friends. 

La Follette 
announced his 
intention to give 
out an interview 
telling the truth. 
His friends coun- 
seled delay and 
told him that his 
political career 
would be ended; 
that Sawyer 
would ruin his law 
practice and drive 
him from the 
state. LaFollette 
would not listen. 

The interview was printed—the truth told. Immediately, from one end of the state 
to the other in the newspapers controlled by Sawyer, La Follette was maligned and held 


Senator La Follette 


‘up to public scorn. 


“What this meant to me,” said La Follette, ‘‘no one can ever know. Through it all 
I quietly held to my course and attended to my law practice. But the ordeal—the 
severest of my life—disciplined and tempered and hardened me for the things that were 
to come. Nothing has ever seemed to hurt—even to touch me—since. 

“T determined,” said La Follette, ‘‘to crush that power which held the state in its 
grip; that power which, not content with the control of the legislature of the state, of the 
press of the state, had sought to invade the courts; that power which, to serve its greedy 
ends, would break down reputation and character. 

“And when I have been misrepresented, attacked and maligned in Wisconsin and in 
Washington, and when I have been defeated again and again, I have not felt it. It has 
all seemed trivial compared with that one experience when the powers of corruption in 
Wisconsin strove to destroy my character. For all the capital I had was my honor and 
reputation for integrity.” 

That is the picture one must have in order to understand La Follette—the Governor, 
the Senator, the man; to emphasize those principles of representative government to 
which, verily, he has dedicated his life; and to appreciate why he fights, how he fights, 
and wherefore he does not know when he is defeated. 

In Washington, La Follette is seeking to do as United States Senator what he did in 
Wisconsin as Governor. And if he were elected President of the United States he would 
endeavor to do for the country at large what he succeeded in doing for the commonwealth 
in which he was born and raised. 

In 1896 and 1898 La Follette secured a majority of the delegates for the gubernatorial 
nomination. Both times, enough delegates were bought on the eve of the convention to 
defeat him. In 1896sometwo hundred of hissupporters wereso indignant they demanded 
that he run as an Independent. 

“‘T remember,”’ said La Follette, “‘that I climbed on a table and reasoned with them. 
I told them that the fault was not with the people—that the Republican voters were 
honest; they had appointed certain agents to do their work and these agents had 
violated their trust. I told them that the trouble was with the men higher up—not with 
the people; that it was not for me to leave the Republican party, but that the men who 
had corrupted the party to serve their own selfish ends, and particularly to serve the 
corporate interests, whose creatures they were—that those men must leave the party. I + 
told them that there must be some way in which the people could express their choice 
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for candidates and could insure a political campaign fought 
out on the principles they believed in, and advocated by the 
nominees whom they themselves had selected. That was 
the beginning of the fight for a direct primary, which is the 
basic idea in any plan to restore popular government.” 

La Follette was elected Governor in 1900, and carried the 
legislature; but the Sawyer machine ‘‘got ’’ the legislature. 
In achievement, La Follette had nothing to his credit 
in his first term. 

“But I sent in one special message after another,’”’ said 
the Senator. ‘‘I flayed them with all the power I could 
command. The legislature censured me—but that only 
called attention to the messages,”’ he added with a smile. 

Again, in 1902, La Follette was elected Governor. This 
time the legislature merely wobbled. After the defeat 
of the direct primary bill and just before the legislature 
adjourned, the Governor proposed that it be passed with 
a referendum. The Stalwarts, knowing that the caucus 
and convention system would prevail at the next election 
anyhow, agreed to this proposal. ‘‘Uniform taxation” 
was also carried. 

“The manufacturers were getting rebates from the 
railroads,” said La Follette; ‘‘and if we had brought 
forward rate regulation with railroad taxation, the rail- 
roads would have made the manufacturers lobby against 
the tax bill, which they more or less favored, in order to 
protect the rebates which a rate bill would have prohibited. 
In other words, we couldn’t fight the combined corporate 
interests at one and the same time. Se we ‘took on’ the 
railroads first; and, with the public sentiment favoring 
uniform taxation behind us, we passed the tax bills. And 
in passing them we got from the railroad officials them- 
selves testimony as to a physical valuation of their prop- 
erty. This was a great aid when we came to value railroad 
property as a basis for railroad rate regulation.” 


Progressive Laws Sustained by Courts 


THIRD time La Follette ran for Governor. The main 

issue was railroad rate regulation. They called it, in 
Wisconsin, “‘the last-ditch fight.’”’ Again he was elected. 
What to him was even more important, the direct primary 
bill was approved by the people and went on the statute- 
books. And railroad rate legislation was put through upon 
a scientific basis. How? 

“T had given a great deal of careful study to the sub- 
ject,” said La Follette; “I had been a member of the 
Congress that passed the original interstate commerce 
act. I had read everything I could lay my hand to, pub- 
lished on the subject. From my reading and study, and 
the careful consideration of conditions in Wisconsin, I had, 
with others, worked out the draft of a bill for the regulation 
of railroad rates and services. I had it printed with wide 
margins and had copies of it sent all over the United States, 
to the best-known writers upon the subject of transporta- 
tion and to those who had a disinterested concern and a 
wide experience with the subject. Many suggestions came 
back. Some, of course, were unsuited to Wisconsin con- 
ditions, others were unwise; but from these suggestions 
as a whole the bill was very much improved. I am satis- 
fied that our rate law marked the highest development of 
railroad regulation in statutory form. Very rarely since 
its enactment—and then on immaterial points—have the 
railroads appealed to the courts from decisions of the 
railway commission.” 

“Can you say, Senator, in general of the bills that you 
have fathered, that the same care was exercised in their 
preparation?” 

“T can. I have never introduced a bill in Washington, 
or had a bill introduced in the legislature of Wisconsin, 
until I had carefully studied the subject myself and, more- 
over, had secured the advice and counsel of the best 
experts in the country on the subject. And the proof is 
here—that only one law, and that an unimportant one, 
approved by me as Governor of Wisconsin has been declared 
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unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of our state. The 
sixteen-hour law, for which I made a fight in the United 
States Senate and upon which I forced a vote, has recently 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
That law not only benefits railroad employees but it 
safeguards the lives of the traveling public. The first 
employer’s-liability bill which I introduced in the Senate 
was declared unconstitutional by a four-to-five decision; 
but I had warned the railroad employees’ organization 
against it, and only introduced it in the form they desired 
so that certain moot questions would be presented in 
the actual cause to the highest court for its decision. The 
succeeding law that I introduced has since received the 
sanction of the Supreme Court. 

“Careful and thoroughgoing investigation and the 
solution of legislative problems upon a scientific basis— 
laboratory work in which the representatives of the people 
and the experts of the state’s university work together in 
harmony—that is our way of doing things in Wisconsin. 
I am not ‘in control’ of the legislature at this time. The 
people are in control and progressive ideas prevail. Know- 
ing this, reactionaries would imagine that the ‘demagogues 
are running wild.’ The real condition surprised even 
ex-President Roosevelt when he visited the state on his 
recent trip. He said* of our public men that they were 
proceeding ‘with cool-headed caution and wisdom, with a 
firm purpose to go forward in the true progressive spirit, 
and yet with a no less firm purpose not to be misled by 
names, and to do nothing foolish merely because they were 
afraid of being called unprogressive if they did not do it.’ 
And that is exactly the case.” 

“Do you believe, Senator, that ‘better is half a loaf than 
no bread’—that it is wise to obtain as good a law as you 
can get and then seek to improve it at some subsequent 
date?” 

“T do not,” said the Senator decidedly, “if there is a 
sacrifice of essential principles in the compromise offered. 
I would far rather go back to the people on the issue.”’ 

“But can you rely on the people? Aren’t they apt to 
become confused or to tire of the consideration of a 
subject?” 

‘All I can say is that it has not been so in Wisconsin. 
The people have been keenly interested, have understood 
and have elected representatives finally who would enact 
thoroughgoing and effective laws.” 

“But the time wasted in postponement 

“Ts as nothing,’ broke in the Senator, “‘to the time 
utterly wasted in putting ineffective laws on the statute- 
books, Take Federal railroad rate legislation, for example. 
Early in the Seventies the question was agitated, but not 
until 1887 was the interstate commerce law written— 
written with the consent of the railroads. As a result of 
this ‘benevolent codperation’—such as Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Wickersham offered to Congress in their amendments 
to the Hepburn law—the first interstate commerce act was 
stripped bare by decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1896 and 1897. Then, more agitation; then, ten 
years later, another compromise measure, from which was 
omitted the basic proposition of governmental rate 
regulation—namely, the physical valuation of railroad 
properties. For this we are still agitating—and yet forty 
years have elapsed since we first began to be agitated about 
the railroads.” 

“‘And agitation, they tell us, Senator, hurts business 
more than anything else.” * 

“Yes. For a long time we were warned against agita- 
tion in Wisconsin. In my second term as Governor the 
manufacturers of the state, who were battening on rebates, 
warned the legislature that ‘any attempts to disturb 
: transportation rates would unsettle the business 
affairs of the state, endanger investments and interfere 
with the development of our industries, and drive capital 
from the state.’ Again, in my last term as Governor, the 


* Wisconsin: An Object-Lesson for the Rest of the Union, By 
Theodore Roosevelt. The Outlook, May 27,1911. 
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manufacturers rallied to the support of the railroads 
and warned legislators against a ‘widespread disturbance 
of business interests, continued uncertainty as to rates, 
and the financial ruin of many of our industries the very 
existence of which is almost wholly dependent upon the 
undisturbed continuance of the present system.’ The 
manufacturers did not say so,’’ continued the Senator, 
‘but the ‘present system’ meant the giving and taking 
of rebates.” 

“And what happened industrially after you had effected 
your legislative reforms in Wisconsin?” 

“Nothing happened when the government of the state 
was administered scientifically—except that Wisconsin 
prospered. From 1905 to 1910 the total operating revenue 
received from all sources by the railroads in Wisconsin 
increased fifteen millions, while the reductions of freight 
rates on intrastate business amount to nearly three million 
dollars. During the same period the total deposits in the 
commercial and savings banks of Wisconsin increased 
fifty-one per cent. Yes, Wisconsin is prosperous—railroads 
are prosperous; the public utilities of the state, which are 
also regulated, are prosperous. And there is not an honest 
manager of a railroad or of a public utility in Wisconsin 
who today would not contend against the repeal of the 
Wisconsin rate-commission law with as great vehemence 
as he contended against its enactment in the years 1903 
to 1905.” 


A Prophecy Explained 


“IT\HE contest in the nation is not different from that in 

the states,’”’ continued La Follette. ‘‘The same cor- 
rupt influences which surround state legislatures are at work 
in Washington. Legislation to control the trusts, to revise 
the tariff, to regulate railroad rates and services, will not 
give to the American people the kind of government they 
are seeking. The Government must be made thoroughly 
responsible to the people. It must be made to reflect their 
will.” 

“Tn your speech demanding a reopening of the Lorimer 
case you made the prophecy that the time is coming when 
the Senate will be democratized. What did you mean?” 

“The Senate is at present controlled by a few bosses who 
represent privilege. Their scheme of control is simple and 
is practically the same on both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic sides. At the beginning of every Congress each 
party holds a secret caucus. The program of the bosses is 
arranged in advance and it goes through without a hitch. 
A boss is made chairman of the caucus and is authorized 
to appoint a Committee on Committees. One of the 
senior bosses is named as chairman of this committee and 
a majority of the Committee on Committees is composed 
of members who hope sometime to be Senate bosses. 
They defer largely to the chairman in making assignments 
to the standing committees. Each caucus ratifies the 
action of its Committee on Committees. 

“The business of the caucus is quickly finished. It is 
all transacted in less than five minutes. It practically 
settles the fate of all legislation in the Senate for two 
years—the full life of an entire Congress. When the 
committees are announced in open Senate the bosses are 
found upon the committees that control appropriations, 
finance, transportation, the tariff, commerce, foreign 
relations, military affairs, naval affairs, on the Judiciary 
Committee and the Committee on Rules. And the Senate 
ratifies the action of the caucuses. 

“To the standing committees of the Senate so selected, 
all bills, as introduced, are referred under the rules. They 
amend, rewrite, pigeonhole or report—or wholly suppress 
legislation—at their pleasure. 

“To criticise the action of any committee or to seek to 
discharge a committee from further consideration of a bill is 
to overturn precedent and to violate ‘senatorial courtesy,’ 
which has become the inner citadel of privilege. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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“He Will Wake Up 
Because He’s Got an Iron Heart, But it Will be Tomorrow Afternoon’’ 


canals of mud that trailed off through the hills, on 

the great squares of rusted pipe piled along the 
railroad track, on the heaps of frayed cable, on the jam of 
wagons behind the freight shed. 

The shanties on the edge of the hideous raw town were 
all dark, except a single one built on piles and opening 
with a decayed porch directly into the mud road. This 
was the office of the doctor—a single room, filled with 
shelves and bottles, a table, a chair or two, and a bed 
screened off with a calico curtain. Within, on the table, a 
new tallow candle burned in a tin candlestick. Hot tallow 
in a white pulpy mass was pushed up around the base of 
the candle, showing that a new one had just replaced one 
already burned out. 

The doctor was walking backward and forward through 
this room. Sometimes he stopped before the window, 
dingy with smoke and dirt; but the night was like ink and 
he could see nothing. He was a young man with what had 
once been a delicate physique, but he was now bronzed 
and toughened. Sometimes, as he walked, the man paused 
as though to listen, but there were no noises save those of 
the rain. 

An hour passed. Then, from the canal of mud running 
off westward into the hills, there arose a sound as though a 
lake of batter were being thrashed with a gigantic flail. At 
the sound the doctor’s anxiety ceased; he came over to the 
table, thrust the candle more firmly into the candlestick 
and sat down. The gigantic thrashing sound increased, 
and a moment later the door opened and a man entered 
hurriedly. 

The man was covered with soft yellow mud; it trickled 
in thick, viscous rivulets over his big Saxon face. He was 
no usual person—tall and muscular, with a thin, bony, 
hawk-bill nose, a head that was perfectly bald, and a wide, 
straight mouth. And, in spite of the evidence of his bald 
head, he was in the very prime of life. He looked around 
at the shelves of little bottles, the stove, the table covered 
with medical journals, old letters and scraps of paper, the 
saddle-pockets in the corner, the calico curtain screening 
the bed, and the nails in the wall that did service for a 
wardrobe. 

“True to life, Charlie,’ he said. 

“Why not?” replied the doctor, rising. ‘It is life.’ 

Then he went over to a shelf, took down a glass jar 
half full of some amber-colored liquid and set it on the 
table. There was a stone pitcher with a broken mouth on 
an inverted nail keg by the window, and a cloudy glass. 
He rinsed out the glass and placed it beside the jar. 

In the meantime, the big man got out of his rubber coat. 
He threw it with his hat on the floor and he wiped the 
rivulets of mud from his face with a handkerchief; then he 
noticed what the doctor was doing. 

“Not for me,” he said, ‘I’ve cut out the booze, Charlie; 
but if you have any tobacco in this joint, let me have it.” 

The doctor put a box of stogies on the table. They were 
strong, black and bitter from the green tobacco out of 
which they were rolled, but the big man seized upon them 
as though they were a sort of treasure, bit off the end of 
one and lighted it from the doctor’s candle. Then he sat 
down and began to draw the smoke into his mouth and 
slowly release it, as though it were a soothing and delicious 
incense. 

“This is a fine place you roost in, Charlie,” he said; ‘I 
came from that flag station through a mud river.” 


[ean night was advancing. The rain pattered on the 
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““They’ve been hauling pipe,” replied 
the doctor, ‘‘and with the rains the 
roads are batter.” Then he added: ‘‘I 
could not be sure that you would come, 
but you are the only one whom I could 
trust.” 

“You might not have been sure that 
you could trust me,” said the big man, 
“but I think you could have been sure 
that I would come. You came once 
when I sent the word. I’m a good 
Indian, Charlie.” 

“Well,” continued the doctor, ‘I said 
to myself: ‘Arkman’s the man; he will 
come and he will stand up.’”’ 

“Yow ’re half right, Charlie, anyway; 
I’m on the ground.”’ Then he looked 
about him. 

“How long have you been doing this 
sort of thing?” 

“Well,” replied the doctor, “I’ve been 
here two years. I located this for the 
place when the oil company got its 
big well out on Rock Creek. This town sprang up in a 
night; money has been pouring in here like water through 
asluice. I knew that insuch a place everything would bea 
sort of temporary makeshift—buildings half put up, 
everything cheap and flimsy, everybody taking a chance, 
and any sort of old stuff run in and made to do until the 
oil blew out and the boom collapsed. And, Arkman, I 
was right—you never saw so much money floating around. 
All kinds of birds have picked fortunes out of this mud 
hole—saloons, dance halls, faro joints. The corner drug- 
store offered me a thousand dollars a month to stand in 
its back room and write prescriptions for liquor. 

And all the time I’ve been practising medicine.” 

“And straight . . . with your little old saddle- 
pockets?”’ said the big man. 

““Arkman!’’ replied the doctor. “I’m the only man 
in this whole country that is straight. I’m the best 
citizen in it. The oil companies plunder this region 
as though it were a captured province, and the place 
is full of sharks, pirates and grafters. Arkman, I’m 
the only man that any one of them will either believe 
or trust. The farmers ask me about their leases; and the 
crooks come to me when they get in trouble. I’m full of 
the trusts and confidences of sick men and dead men. I’ve 
got the reputation that I wanted to get. I’ve been square! 
What I say is the truth and what I do is on the level. I’m 
the doctor, the lawyer, and the priest for this whole corner 
of hell!” 

The doctor moved his chair nearer to the table beside 
which his companion sat. He caught his under lip between 
his thumb and finger. His eyes 
looked beyond the wall. 

“Tt’s been a hard life,” he said. 
“You can’t imagineit. I haven’t 
shirked the part! I’ve gone at 
every call, in rain and snow and 
mud up to the horse’s belly. I’ve 
eaten food that would kill a dog; 
and I’ve slept on the floor, and 
in the saddle, and in beds so full 
of vermin that I had to burn my 
clothes to get rid of them. And 
I haven’t selected out the good 
patients. By Jove, the part I 
was playing made that easy! The 
poor devils down on their luck 
have had the first call. It wasn’t 
their fees I was after. 

“Two years of that four years, 
counting the nights! And all the 
time, Arkman, do you know what 
I’ve been thinking about? I’ve 
been thinking about a cabin on 
an ocean liner, and the smell of 
the sea, and the dock at Cher- ' 
bourg, and the ride through the 
wheat fields and the red poppies, 
and Paris! And I’ve been think- 
ing about the restaurants over 
there! And I’ve been thinking ; 
about a touring car and the great / 
roads; and the feel of clothes \ 
that fit you; and the smell of a | 
good cigar; and the taste of cham- 
pagne; and the good things of life! 
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“That before your mind And before your eyes the 
mud road, and a woman coughing herself to death with 
tuberculosis, and a child choking with diphtheria, and dirt 
and poverty and squalor. And half-cooked pork swim- 
ming in lard, to eat, and yellow biscuit, and ‘coffee that 
would poison a cat!” 

“How about it being good to be good—nothing in it?” 

“Nothing in it!”’ replied the doctor; then he hesitated — 
“Qh, well, darn it, yes!—you’re glad to help the poor 
devils. But that’s not the point.” 

Again he stopped and remained for a moment silent. 

“Well, what’s the result? One is, that from being about 
the poorest excuse for a doctor that ever straddled a horse, 
I’ve got to be a good one.” He moved the medical 
pamphlets on the table. 

“T take all their truck,” he said, “and I know who’s 
guessing and who’s seen the sick man sweating in his bed — 
that’s result number one. Result number two is that I 
haven’t five hundred dollars, while every Tom, Dick and 
Harry has made his pile and skipped. But I’ve got the 
thing I was going after. I’m above suspicion! There 
isn’t aman, woman or child that could be convinced by an 
angel of God that the doctor could do anything wrong. 
They wouldn’t believe it. You couldn’t convince them. 
They’d laugh in your face; or they’d curse you till a fly 
wouldn’t light on you.” 

“You haven’t done it by halves, Charlie.” 

“Not I,” said the doctor; ‘I planned to do one big 
job, and only one, and I took my time. I guess you didn’t 
believe me. Well, that night in Chicago, when I turned the 
box upside down on the faro table and got up out of the 
dealer’s chair, I meant what I said. No more little skin 
games for me! I took a turn through a fake college in 
Cincinnati and struck up here—playing my part and keep- 
ing my eye on the main chance. And now the job’s ripe. 

“What’s in it?” said Arkman. 

“Six hundred thousand dollars,” replied the doctor. 
*“A hundred thousand for you—five hundred thousand 
to yours truly. That may look like giving you the short 
end. But figure it up. You put in an hour. I put in 
two years—besides, I’ve kicked out the rabbit.” 

The big man whistled low and softly. 

*‘Good Heavens! Man,” he said, ‘‘are you cracking a 
subtreasury?”’ 

“The independent oil company has sold all of its produc- 
ing wells to the central company, and the money’s in the 
bank to close the deal,” replied the doctor —“‘came in today.” 

“Got that straight?” said Arkman. 

“Straight !’’ echoed the doctor; ‘‘I’m a director.” 

Again the big man whistled. 

*“What’s the safe like? Can I drill it with a steel bit?” 


“You won’t have to drill it,’’ replied the doctor. ‘TI 
told you that everything was a temporary makeshift in 
this place—that’s 


what I counted on 

the safe is one of 
those big, old-fash- 
ioned junk boxes. 
All there is to do is to 
putty up the cracks 


H of the door, leaving 
little holes at the top 
% and the bottom, put 
é an air pump on the 
a bottom hole, a paper 
‘ funnel full of pulver- 
4 ized powder on the 
i top one, and suck the 
‘| powder in with your 
ee pump, cover the door 
f i Re with a wet blanket 


and puff it off.” 

The big man took 
thehalf-smokedstogy 
from between his 
teeth. 

“Charlie,” he said, 
“people are sure not 
leaving their money 
in an old carpet-sack 
like that. There 
must be somebody 
watching it with a 
gun.” 

“There is, 
the doctor. 

“What’s helike—a 
farmer?” 


oe 
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“Git in This Saddle Quick. 
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‘Not by a long sight,” said the doctor. ‘‘That watch- 
man makes up for anything that the safe lacks. He sleeps 
in a cot set up against the safe door and he has an arsenal 
of shooting irons laid out all around him—and they’re not 
there for looks either. He’s no toy desperado, that man; 
he’s the real thing. The bankers know that—that’s the 
reason they trust the old iron box. With that man on the 
job, the money would be safe in a paper vault. They’d 
have to kill him; and, believe me, they’d have a mighty 
hard time doing it.” 

“Got him fixed?” said Arkman. 

“‘T have,”’ said the doctor. 

“‘What’s the figger?”’ 

‘‘Arkman,”’ said the doctor, “do you suppose I’m 
organizing a syndicate? What do you imagine I’ve been 
playing the part in this God-forsaken 
mud-hole for? Toend up with thesame 
oldgame? NotI! I propose to remain 
above the suspicion of any man in this 
county. Don’t you see what I’ve been 
after. I don’t want to be hunted when 
this job’s over. Listen! I’m going to 
bring the money up here and put it in 
my old saddle-pockets there in the 
corner. After a while the doctor’s 
health will begin to fail; he will bear 
up as long as he can, then he’ll take his 
old saddle-pockets and go down East 
to the experts. Word will come back 
that the doctor’s all in. The experts 
will send him to Germany. And in its 
good time the word will come that the 
doctor is no more. And do you know 
what they will do here in this place? 
They’ll build a monument to the 
doctor.” 

“But how about this Johnny with 
the guns? Got him lured away?” asked 
Arkman. 

“Lured!”’ said the doctor. 

‘Eats out of your hand, then?”’ 

“Arkman,” said the doctor, ‘‘you 
didn’t use to be a fool.” 

The big man blew out a cloud of 
smoke. 

“‘Charlie,” he said, “ain’t this thing 
got a jokerin it? You didn’t mention 
this gentleman with the fortifications. 
You sent me a wax impression of the 
door key and you said the safe was 
rotten—but no word of this other little 
difficulty.” 

“There is no other difficulty,” replied 
the doctor; “the watchman will be 
asleep. You will take hold of one end 
of him and I the other and we will lift 
him around out of the way; that’s all 
there is to it.” 

The big man suddenly laughed with- 
out disturbing a muscle of his face. 

“Your friend must be a mighty sound 
sleeper.” 

“He'll sleep tonight,” replied the 
doctor. 

The doctor rose and held the candle 
up to alittle glass jar onthe shelf. He 
turned the jar so the label could be 
read. 

“With three of those morphine tab- 
lets in you, Arkman, you’d never wake 
up. That watchman’s got four in him. 
He will wake up because he’s got an iron heart, but it will 
be tomorrow afternoon, and it will take me four hours to 
OVC 

For amazement and for admiration, the big man had one 
method of expression—the low whistle on a single note— 
and he gave it now. 

The doctor sat down. 

“Tt was allin the plan. I’ve worked up the case. The 
man has a little muscular rheumatism and I’m giving him 
soda.” 

Arkman chewed the end of his stogy, then he threw it 
away, got another out of the box and lighted it at the 
candle. For some time he was silent, then he spoke as 
though he pronounced a reflection. 

“Now, that’s what I call genius,’ he said. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
glad the job’s easy, because I’m going to chuck this sort of 
business.” 

““What’s the matter with you anyway?” said the doctor 
anxiously. 

The big man took the stogy out of his mouth and looked 
the doctor calmly in the face. 

“T’m afraid!’ he said. 

The doctor’s chair scraped on the floor as he thrust 
himself back with his extended legs. 

“‘Afraid!”’ he said; ‘‘I thought there wasn’t a living 
thing in the world that you were afraid of.”’ 

“There isn’t,’’ said Arkman. 


‘“‘What Can?’’ Cried the Doctor. 


“Youre not afraid of the dead?”’ exclaimed the doctor. 

“Nor the dead,”’ said Arkman. 

‘‘What is it, then, that you’re afraid of?” 

“‘Charlie,”’ said the big man, “I don’t know.”’ 

The doctor looked at his companion as though he were a 
patient with some deadly obscure disease. 

‘Afraid of something and you don’t know what it is!” 
he replied. 

“No,” replied the big man; “I don’t know what it is. 
Nobody knows what it is.”’ 

“Hasn’t it got a name?”’ said the doctor. 

“Yes,”’ said the man; “‘it’s got a lot of names—none of 
them any good. You’d call it chance.” 

““Chance!”’ and the doctor laughed. ‘‘Why, Arkman, 
that’s a word men invented to cover up their incompetency. 


Chance! That’s a word that means lack of foresight. 
When you say you’re afraid of chance, you simply say that 
you are afraid of yourself.” 

“There,” said Arkman, ‘“‘I told you the names were no 
good. Sure they’re not worth anything—any of them. 
To give a thing a name, you’ve got to know what it is; 
but nobody knows what this thing is; so all the names you 
give it mean something else. Then when you get to going 
on one of these names, you’re not talking about the thing — 
you’re talking about what the name means. Try them 
all: There’s Providence! You don’t believe there’s 
anything that fits that name, now, do you?” 

“T do not,” replied the doctor. ‘‘The term implies that 
an authority, which has got the universe going according 
to a fixed set of laws, capriciously interrupts these laws 
at its pleasure.” 

“Sure,’”’ said Arkman, ‘‘the name’s no good. But the 
racetrack name’s no better, now, is it? When you say 
‘luck,’ you begin to talk about something else right 
away.” 

“You begin to talk about something that’s rot,’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘ You are assuming that there is an influence 
external to yourself that impels events to assist you or 
to destroy you.” 

“There you are!” said the big man; ‘‘you can’t name 
it, but it’s on the job, Charlie. And when it starts out to 
land you, all your precautions are not worth a whoop. 


“You'll Kill Somebody, You Fool!”’ 
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There will be some little unforeseen accident that will put 
you to the bad.’’ 

The doctor made a gesture of disgust. 

“Rot!” he said. 

The big man chewed the end of his stogy. 

“Allright, Charlie—look where the boys are; look where 
they all end up: Sing Sing’s full of them; Joliet’s full of 
them; and look what they say.” 

“A man will say anything when he’s soft,” said the 
doctor. 

“Was Vronsky soft?” replied the big man. ‘‘ Was that 
old cockney Ponsford soft? I was with Vronsky the night 
he was hanged. He kicked the preacher out of the cell; 
and he sat there smoking a cigar, just as 1am doing. And 
do you know what he said? ‘The thing’s crooked, Arkman; 
you can’t beat it.’ And Ponsford said 
the same thing—‘’T’int sife.’”’ 

“Nonsense!” said the doctor. “‘The 
thing is probably only a per cent of 
accidents.” 

“But why is that per cent of acci- 
dents always against us?” replied 
Arkman; “that’s what I want to know. 
I’ve thought about it often.” 

“Any preacher will tell you,’ replied 
the doctor; “‘step into a church.” 

“T did step into a church,” said 
Arkman, “but it wasn’t a preacher who 
told me. I was standing in the door 
one night downtown, in New York. It 
was raining, and a man who was wait- 
ing for a car came in and stood beside 
me. He didn’t belong in the crowd; 
you could tell that by everything about 
him. He listened a moment and then 
he said to me: 

““That’s all folderol. Nature is 
laboring at some great work; those men 
who are useful to her purpose, who assist 
her, who aid her, she endeavors to 
preserve; and those who are useless or 
harmful, she endeavors to destroy —it’s 
alaw.’ And he went out. 

“Wait a minute, Charlie—isn’t that 
about the size of it? We’re on the 
wrong side; we’re not helping anything 
along; we’re against it; we’re not 
useful to the thing; we’re in its way. 
And it’s a-trying to get ridof us! Now 
that’s what Vronsky meant when he 
said the thing was crooked; he meant 
that our side wasn’t getting a fair 
deal—that there was something work- 
ing against us. He didn’t understand 
what it was; but he was a Slay with a 
head full of brains and he could see 
the thing at work. I’ve been watch- 
ing it, Charlie, and I know it’s picking 
us off! That’s what makes me afraid. 
And there’s another thing Vronsky 
said—‘You can’t beat it,’ and you 
can’t. Try to think of anybody that it 
didn’t finally land. They’ve all got 
theirs, sooner or later. Count them on 
your fingers! 

“Say! Charlie, anybody can see re- 
sults. Even old Ponsford saw results— 
“T’int sife!’ Sure it’s not safe! I saw 
that just as well as Vronsky, just as 
well as Ponsford, but I didn’t under- 
stand why until that stranger told me. 

“Charlie, what the deuce do you think we’ve been trying 
to do? We’ve been going up against the Thing that runs 
the whole universe—and we’ve been trying to beat it at 
its own game. See! It’s playing all the time—all the 
time, day and night, morning and evening—to advance, 
advance, and to keep everybody and everything that helps 
it, and to get rid of everybody and everything that hinders 
it. And it knows everything, and it sees everything, and 
it understands everything. And us bucking a layout like 


that! The nerve of it!” 

At this moment the latch of the door clicked. 

The doctor arose and threw the door open. An old 
negro stood there. The doctor was angry. 

“Didn’t I tell you to clear out?” he said. ‘‘What’s 


wrong with you—what are you hanging around for?” 

The negro was frightened and he stammered. 

“Yes, Doc,” he said, “I’m goin’, Doe, yes, sah;”’ and he 
shuffled away through the mud. 

The doctor closed the door. 

“Who was it?”’ said Arkman. 

“A worthless nigger who sweeps out the office,” replied 
the doctor. ‘“‘He’s a nuisance. He’s always breaking 
something and he’s always in the way, but somebody has 
to keep him.” 

The doctor stopped by Arkman and took hold of his 
wrist. The man’s skin was cool and his pulse was deep and 
placid. (Continued on Page 52) 
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T’S nothing to me, 
i of course, whether 

you believe it or 
only one reason why 
Lever bought a motor 
boat. 

It was Bertie Misch. 

There ought to be 
a law against naming 
any one of the name 
of Misch “ Bertie” — 
especially when the 
Misch in question 
runsentirely to length 
and nothing else. At 
all events, though 
Bertie stood six feet 
two in his shirt- 
sleeves, his bust de- 
velopment resembled 
that of ahop-pole or a 
section of lawn, ladies’ 
or fire hose, Boston 
sizes indicated. 

However, I leave it 
to you now whether 
any one with a shape 
like that has a right 
to play the mandolin. 
Misch did, anyway. 
Moreover, he played 
it at any hour of the 
day or night the fit 
took him—usually at 
night, though, which 
is the habit of most 
mandolin playersthat 
infest flathouses. And then, again, he was in love. You 
may take it from me, however, this had nothing to do with 
his shape. 

The contrary, rather. I say this deliberately because, if 
there was any worm-i’-the-bud business about either his 
love affairs or his cheek, it was not perceptible to the naked 
eye. Before the finish, in fact, there was so little conceal- 
ment about the matter that the entire neighborhood not 
only knew he loved but could lay you ten to one and show 
inside the money that the name of his love was Irene. 

There were others too. 

Not that I care to speak of myself, of course. Further- 
more, when I get down to including Binkey in the business, 
there is almost anything else I’d rather talk about—even 
motor boats, if necessary. 

Let me say here that Binkey knew all about motor 
boats. I might add, too, that the world is filled with such 
people. When they are not running motor boats they 
invariably occupy themselves by pulling apart some other 
sort of machinery—say, the plumbing or the kitchen clock. 
Failing these, however, they take kindly to anything else 
that may be opened with a secrewdriver—the insides of a 
bieyele, for example—though occasionally, of course, some 
relative leaves them enough to buy a second-hand automo- 
bile—when they retire under it for the rest of their lives. 

Such was Binkey—only motor boats were his specialty. 
At any rate, so Binkey told us. I’d like to remark, though, 
that it doesn’t do always to believe all you hear. 

Ours naturally was also named Irene. And Irene was 
twenty-two and a half feet over all—the boat, you under- 
stand, not the girl—and a neat five feet inthe beam. In 
addition, she had a full inventory of galvanized salt-water 
fittings, among which was an alleged four-hoss, two-cycle, 
jump-spark, single-cylinder kicker, warranted to propel 
any craft of her inches at the almost breathless speed of 
nearly six miles an hour—that is to say, one anticipated 
something like this after reading the library of choice 
popular fiction which the engine company issued as a 
catalog with each sample of its handicraft. However, in 
justice to the makers I may add that at such times as the 
motor could be induced to go at all we maintained a speed 
frequently in excess of three and a half miles, sometimes 
close to the three-quarters and occasionally even four. 

Still, there was no denying that the Irene was—as the 
old salts say—‘‘all boat!’’—a staunch, seaworthy little 
craft, ably designed to ride out the heaviest weather ever 
encountered on the ground-floor of a department store. 
Of her seagoing abilities we were, in fact, assured by the 
bluff, hearty seadog out of the mackintosh department 
who sold her to us. ‘‘S’ help me, gents!” the old shellback 
swore roundly. “Your money returned and no questions 
asked if that there goods ain’t genooine custom-made!” 

That settled it. Then and there we bought the Irene. 
We took her as she stood, riding at anchor in the channel 


“You Perishing Pirate! You Bring Me 
Back My Clothes!’’ 
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between the shoe and grocery depart- 
ments, just abaft a sale of marked- 
down canned asparagus. A nobby, 
stylish article, the old seadog called 
her—‘‘Natty; our own make!”’ as he 
further affirmed—and, what is more, 
a bargain. Price, two hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars and ninety-nine 
cents; a drive all the way from three 
hundred dollars—though, if I remem- 
ber rightly, the captain knocked down 
the change. 

As I recall it now, it was some time 
early in the bank’s vacation season 
when this affair began. Anyway, the 
windows of our three-rooms-with-a- 
bath-and-kitchenette flat were open, 
so that the family across the airshaft 
began to complain bitterly when 
Misch started in again on Say, 
Darling, Say; When I’m Far Away— 
with one finger, too, and mostly on 
the E string besides. But, as I was 
about to say, until the moment motor 
boats hadn’t even been mentioned. 

Personally I had no wish for a motor 
boat. I was debating rather whether 
I’d spend my vacation money on a 
white flannel yachting suit and two 
weeks in the Catskills, or whether I’d 
give up the yachting suit and go to 
the seashore instead. Irene’s family 
had, in fact, said something about 
Asbury Park; besides, until I took up 
boating, I was very fond of the sea. Binkey, however, was 
unsettled in his plans. Asbury, of course, was also his choice; 
though, if he went to Ocean Grove, he would have enough 
left over to buy a jigsaw or one of those light-housekeeping 
toolchests you read about in the subway—the sort, you 
know, that contain about everything there is in the tool 
line except a wheelbarrow or sugar tongs. However, as 
I was saying, the family next door was just getting ready 
to throw something at Misch and his glee-club Spaniard 
when all at once Binkey had another swell idea. 

Binkey was always having ideas. He had them, so to 
speak, in the way you have fits or the ague—hot and cold 
by turns. ‘‘If we threw out some of this rotten furniture,” 
he said, “‘there’d be plenty of room for a jigsaw.” 

If I’m not mistaken Binkey referred to Misch’s easychair 
and sofa, which had always been in our way. However, as 
I had already planned to get rid of them so that I 
could make room for my college cozy corner, natu- 
rally I protested. ‘‘ Yes, but look here, old chap,” I 
warned him pleasantly, “if you get a jigsaw I’m 
afraid you’ll have to use it in the kitchenette.” 

Misch slept in the kitchenette, the bedroom being 
mine, while Binkey had the dining room; but by 
putting Misch’s washbasin on the stove there would 
be plenty of room in the kitchenette for a jigsaw. 

“Yes, I know,” rejoined Binkey; ‘‘only when I 
wanted to work quietly he’d be in there snoring.” 

It was at this point that Misch showed signs of 
returning consciousness. “‘What say?” he dreamily 
inquired. As no one bothered to answer he hit the 
mandolin another wallop, and leaving his dear old 
college Spaniard somewhere in midair announced 
suddenly he was a jolly good fellow and would hang 
his harp on Aunt Dinah’s quilting party. 

“Oh, for the land’s sake!”” Binkey disgustedly 
exclaimed. ‘Say, don’t you know we’re talking?”’ 

“That’s all right,’’ aimlessly answered Misch; “it 
ain’t bothering me any!’’—as if any one cared 
whether it was or not. 

However, after an argument, Misch put down the 
mandolin and, with a grunt, stretched himself out on 
my best sofa cushion, embroidered in the varsity 
colors with “’Tis a way we have at old Rutgers.” 
That was like his nerve. ‘‘Say,” he drawled, after 
I’d snatched it away, ‘‘what’s all the megellup I 
heard about toolchests and Ocean Grove? I thought 
all you needed for a vacation, Bink, was my alarm 
clock and the icepick or a screwdriver.” 

Somehow, it took Binkey quite a while to under- 
stand just what the fellow meant. When it dawned 
on him, though, I wish you could have seen the look 
he gave Misch. Besides, he snapped out pretty 

areastically: 

““Aw, you make me tired, Misch!” 
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“Yes, I knowthat,”’ 
Misch vacantly an- 
swered; ‘‘only if I 
were you and Rollo 
here, the professional Rutgers man’’—meaning me, if you 
please—‘“‘I’d cut out all the bunk about flannel yachting 
suits and jigsaw picture frames. What you two want to 
drive all the girlies crazy is, say, a red canoe with a phono- 
graph init. Or why don’t you get a motor boat?” inquired 
Misch. ‘You two shirtwaists would look real sweet in a 
putt-putt.”’ 

For a moment I thought Binkey was about to say 
something really sharp. Probably he couldn’t think of it 
in time, though he did scowl rather savagely. 

“‘A motor boat would sure be swell,’”” added Misch, as 
he unkinked himself and arose. ‘‘If you moved out my 
trunk and the bed, next winter, you could store it here in 
the flat and I’d sleep in it. Besides, Bink, it’d keep you 
happy doing picture puzzles with the engine.” 

As absurd as it all sounded, however, it was, in the light 
of later events, by no means so ridiculous. Anyway, 
after remarking that he was going out to get a clean shave 
and ashine, Misch inquired whether I’d mind if he removed 
my windowbox with the tulips from the bathtub, as he 
wished also to take a bath. 

Naturally I minded a great deal, but before I could 
say anything Binkey gave a sudden exclamation. ‘Look 
here, you!”’ he demanded sharply. ‘‘Where are you 
going with that bath and a clean shave?—this evening, 
I mean.” 

I suppose by now you'll have seen that Misch was a bit 
of an ass. Whatever the case, he began to grin mysteri- 
ously. “It’s a secret, Bink,’”’ he answered vacantly; “but 
seeing it’s you I don’t mind stretching a point. I’m 
going to call on Irene.” 

Irene! Why, not even Binkey and I yet presumed to 
address Miss Jones by her given name. But that isn’t 
what I meant to tell about. What I have in mind is the 
crusher Binkey handed back to him. ‘‘ You’ve got another 
guess, young fellow!’”’ he remarked, more sarcastic than 
ever. “‘We’re going there ourselves tonight—and some- 
how,” he added ironically, ‘‘I don’t remember inviting 
you!’’ 

“No, but Irene has,’’ answered Misch; and, with 
another of his asinine grins, he went out and closed the 
door. 

Well, that started it. It was the beginning of the end. 
I’m bound to say, however, that at the time neither 
Binkey nor I realized how bad it really was. Still, it was 
bad enough, especially as we’d intended our call on Irene 
to be in the nature of a little surprise; in fact, we had said 
nothing of our pleasant little intention when we'd finished 
ealling on her the night before. ‘‘Of course,” said Binkey, 
the moment he had caught his breath, “‘that fellow’s just 
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invited himself to call. Nobody can make me believe 
she’d ask him to sit out on the steps with her.” 

Irene, you know, lived in West End Avenue, where all 
the best families prefer the front stoop whenever the 
weather’s fine. 

“Well, we’d better hurry, I guess,” advised Binkey, 
after a moment’s thought; ‘‘if we get there ahead of him 
we can mooch all the best sofa pillows anyway.” 

Binkey and I always called on Irene together. It was 
part of the bargain we’d made months before, in order that 
neither should have an unfair advantage of the other. 
Besides, it was a part of the agreement that, if one took 
her, say, a paper of gumdrops or chocolate creams, the 
other could, for example, ask her around to the drug store 
for a college ice. 

Until now, Misch had not even been considered in the 
arrangement, it being preposterous to believe that Irene or 
any other of our girl friends would care to have the fellow 
about; but the night before, just as Irene was feeding her 
fox terrier the checkerberry wafers Binkey had brought 
from the corner fruitstand, Misch had hove into view. 
Under his arm was a four-pound box of bon-bons—the 
kind, too, that come with a ribbon around them and 
a picture on the cover; so that I was not only incensed 
at his ostentation but was further annoyed at being cut 
off right in the middle of the interesting talk I was giving 
Irene on the new system of double-entry bookkeeping 
we'd just adopted at the bank. 

You’re mistaken, however, if you think either Binkey or 
T was going to let that fellow keep on following us around 
like that. ‘Oh, well,’ remarked Binkey negligently, ‘‘it 
won’t be for long. We're going on our vacations pretty 
soon.” 

I could hardly wait until he’d finished. ‘Heavens, 
Binkey!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Do you mean you’re going on 
a vacation and leave him behind? Great Cesar’s ghost, 
man!” I protested. ‘‘Why, by the time we get back 
he’ll think he owns the place!”” He would too—that is, 
unless‘we were there to call him down. 

“Gad! I hadn’t thought of that!” Binkey ejaculated. 

“Well, what are we going to do?” asked. As I pointed 
out, Misch would be likely to pester the life out of any 
girl that gave him the least encouragement. 

Binkey didn’t know. He suggested, though, that we 
might warn Mr. Jones we didn’t consider Misch a proper 
associate for his daughter. Though thismight haveavailed, 
when Binkey and I tried to think of something scandalous 
enough to indorse the scheme all we could rake up out of 
Misch’s past was the mandolin and that he was nothing 
but a pencil-pusher in the bank’s A to F department. For 
that matter, so were we—that is to say, I was on the N to 
Z books, while Binkey stoked one of the automatic adders 
in the clearing-house division. 

“Dash it, anyway!’’ Binkey swore hopelessly. “If 
he’d only done something queer we could fix him!—drank, 
or run around with stockbrokers or an actor.’’ In fact, 
Mr. Judsett, the cashier, was always warning us against 
Wall Street and the stage; but, as none of Misch’s com- 
panions were any more scandalous than his habits, we 
had to cancel the effort to wreck the fellow’s character. 

To tell the truth, we were well-nigh hopeless, when all at 
once Binkey let out a joyful ery. 

“T’ve got it!”’ he exploded. 
corker besides.”’ 

They always were. Binkey, in fact, never had one 
that wasn’t—that is, until you tried them with the acid. 
“Tt’s exactly what he himself suggested; and —— Good 
Heavens, man!” exploded Binkey heatedly. ‘Don’t you 
see it now?” 

I certainly did not. Until he explained it further, I 
couldn’t have seen it had I been looking through a telescope. 

“What I mean,” answered Binkey enthusiastically, ‘‘is 
that we’ll buy a motor boat and then go off on a cruise.” 
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“What !—and leave him behind us?” I asked of Binkey. 

“Say! Do you need a map?” remarked Binkey, with 
what I fear was rudeness. ‘You bet we won’t leave him 
behind! When we go on our cruise we’ll shanghai the 
brute and take him with us!” 

Well, I fell for it. I fell for it, I may state, like any other 
lamb that’s all wool and a yard thick. Together, Binkey 
and I planned and plotted. It was very neat. We had not 
only settled the summer 
problem but had settled 
Misch as well. Afterward 
we shook hands in high 
feather and loafed up the 
street to Irene’s. 

As I’ve said, our call that 
night was intended to be 
asurprise. Unfortunately, 
however, the surprise was 
largely on us. It was so 
because, when we finally 
arrived at Irene’s, we found 
the house entirely dark and 
all the windows closed. 
Nothing daunted, Binkey 
tackled the doorbell, though 
without result—that is, 
nothing happened except 
that the family next door 
came out and asked Binkey 
to stop disturbing the 
neighborhood. The Jones 
family had gone to the 
country, we were informed; 
but where they had gone our 
informants couldn’t tell. 
All they knew was that 
Binkey had better stop his 
racket and go away from 
there. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!”’ re- 
marked Binkey as weslowly 
returned to our flat. “‘ Kind 
of queer, though, wasn’t 
it, that Irene didn’t tell 
us?’’ Then he began to scowl thoughtfully —savagely too. 
“Say!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I wonder if that fellow Misch 
knows about this?” 

It hardly seemed probable. If Irene had forgotten to 
tell us it was hardly likely she’d think of telling Misch. 

It was about eleven P. M. when Misch came in. Then, 
the moment he opened the door, Binkey and I saw at a 
glance something must have happened to him. 

“Hello, straight front!’”? Binkey cried out hopefully. 
“What’s the trouble?” 

Misch closed the door and walked over toward him. 
“Trouble? None at all—unless you want to start some,” 
he announced darkly; but, as he came into the light, I saw 
suddenly there was mud on his boots, while a couple of 
cockleburs were stuck in his trousers—not that I am any 
Sherlock Burns; but you don’t pick up mud and cockleburs 
in West End Avenue. Without mincing matters, I asked 
Misch where he’d been. 

“Oh, just out on the trolley,’’ he answered evasively. 

There are a good many trolleys in and around New York. 
Misch, however, remarked carelessly that I could pick 
whichever one I chose. The argument, in fact, was grow- 
ing quite spirited, when Binkey nudged me cautiously and 
at the same time gave Misch his best Y. M. C. A. glad 
hand. 

“That’s all right, Mischy, old chap,” he said, beaming 
pleasantly. ‘‘ You don’t have to say if you don’t want to.” 

“It’s a one safe bet I don’t!’”’ agreed Misch heartily. 
“Only don’t you give me any of your smoochy grins,” 
he added, “or I’ll swat 
you! I ain’t feeling 
well.” 

I would have liked 
to know why, but 
Binkey left me no 
chance to ask. “ Ber- 
tie, old boy,” said 
Binkey enthusiastic- 
ally, “‘you’ll be glad 
to hear, I know, that 
we've got a nice little 
surprise for you. Now 
don’t say a word till 
I’ve finished—but 
how would you like 
to go cruising in a 
motor boat?” 

Misch cautiously 
regarded him for a 
moment. ‘Oh, 1 
dunno,” he answered 
briefly. ‘‘Depends a 
good deal on who’s 
going on the cruise.” 
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Rather rude, I’d remark, after so kind an invitation. 
“Why, we are,” responded Binkey. ‘After talking it 
over, we’ve fihally decided to ask you.” 

Again Misch absorbed himself inthought. “ Well, Imight 
stand the strain,” he observed presently; “‘only I want to 
know where you two armchair sailors are bound for.’’ 

In planning it out, Binkey and I had figured on the 
Hudson. There are plenty of good harbors on the Hudson 
where yachts can run in 
when the weather on the | 
river is unsafe—but Misch 
gave a grunt. 

“The Hudson?—noth- 
ing doing!” he announced 
flatly. ‘I couldn’t see it 
now, not if the tide rose up 
as high as Broadway.” 

“Why not?’ demanded 
Binkey haughtily. Natu- 
rally it hadn’t entered our 
heads that Misch might 
decline any invitation we 
would give him. 

‘Oh ied unio. ne 
drawled again. Afterward, 
however, he remarked 
that, whenever it was filled 
up with tin cans and corset 
signs, scenery always hurt 
his eyes. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what, though!” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, as if a 
thought had struck him. 
“Tf you two soda-water 
yachtsmen will make it 
Long Island Sound, I’m 
dinged if I won’t go.” 

It was too easy. Binkey 
and I exchanged a swift, 
secret look. ‘All right!” 
snapped Binkey shortly. 
“Say you’ll go with us 
and we’ll make it the 
Sound instead.” 

At the words, Misch slapped himself on the knee. Then 
he slapped Binkey on the back so that Binkey began to 
cough like a taxicab. ‘“‘You’re on!” cried Misch; and 
with a loud, elated laugh, he swore that the first thing in 
the morning he’d go downtown and buy himself a yachting 
cap and a life-preserver: 

The ten days preceding our vacation passed pretty 
swiftly. Time wasshort andmuch must bedone. Frankly, 
I knew very little of the technical side of sea life, so that I 
saw I must do a lot of reading. Binkey, too, was equally 
engaged; but of Misch we saw little. Apparently, in 
anticipation of the cruise, he spent most of his time in 
packing. Then, too, at other times he disappeared for 
hours, returning ultimately with his shoes again covered 
with mud. It was quite puzzling. However, I gave up 
bothering about the fellow, as we had already bought the 
Irene. Too many other things were on my mind. 

The cruise, as charted by Binkey, contained many 
pleasant possibilities. It involved a six days’ sail to the 
eastward and return. 

“See, this is the course,” said Binkey; and, laying down 
the levantine copy of Byron’s Corsair I was studying, I 
peered over his shoulder. ‘Simplest thing you know,” 
Binkey observed, as he drew his pencil over the chart. 
“We'll just run down the coast, spend a day or so ashore; 
then cross the Sound and home along the upper beach.” 

“Yes, but when you’re in only a boat,’”’ I remarked, a 
little thoughtfully, “‘that’s a good deal of water to cross.” 
Besides, as I saw from the chart, it was over a hundred feet 
deep in some places. 

“Well, we’ll go to Shelter Island anyway,” answered 
Binkey. ‘All the yachts do, you know.” 

I had never seen Shelter Island. Let me add, I haven’t 
seen it yet. There are other parts of the Sound, however, 
about which I know all there is to know. One of them is 
Whitestone. According to my information on the subject, 
Whitestone is just where the river ends and the Sound 
begins—or, as you make it by the carlines, about thirty 
minutes from Broadway. I know this. I am quite sure 
of it, in fact, because the cruise of the Irene ended there. 
We got no farther. Binkey and I came home by the 
trolley; and he had a bathrobe over what was left of his 
yachting suit, while I sat far enough away from him to 
avoid being considered in his company. 

Why we two weren’t brought back in the baggage car 
ahead is really what keeps me awake at nights—whicnh is 
to say, you know, that the Irene, to the best of her abilities 
and purpose, very nearly fulfilled the destiny of all her 
kind as a destroyer of youth and innocence. 

However, here are the facts, and I leave you to judge 
for yourself. 

Ordinarily, in a motor boat, the first trouble you have is 
with the motor. Either it back-fires spontaneously and 
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breaks several of 
your arms and legs, 
or, on the other hand, 
itdoesnothing —that 
is, I reeall that 
Binkey cranked it 
several hours on a 
stretch without any- 
thing oecurring— 
anyway, not so’s 
you'd notice it; but, 
apart from this, the 
first of our troubles 
with the Irene was 
when a delivery 
wagon from the de- 
partment store tried 
to deliver the boat at 
the front door of our 
flat. Moreover, it 
might have suc- 
ceeded if the janitor 
hadn’t ordered that 
all goodsmust besent 
up on the dumb- 
waiter. In conse- 
quence, it was well 
on toward afternoon, 
the first day of our 
cruise, before the 
Trene took the water. 

We launched her 
in the Hudson at the 
foot of West Ninety- 
sixth Street. Itisa 
spot I can never for- 
get. Binkey chose it 
on account of its associations. Right alongside was the old 
United States frigate, Granite State, the large floating 
Saratoga trunk that is the home of the New York Naval 
Reserves. I can never forget this, either, inasmuch as a 
bo’sun’s crew of her tarry old bank clerks hung over the 
rail to offer us encouragement and expert advice. How- 
ever, between the combined efforts of Binkey and myself, 
as well as the wagon-driver, his delivery boy and a couple 
of dockwallopers loafing around the near-by coal wharf, 
we finally got the Irene off the wagon and into her natural 
element. 

Instantly a cheer from the warship’s battered rail 
rewarded us, each of the barnacled Wall Street heroes 
vying with his mates. In the midst of this Misch arrived. 
He was without bag or baggage, omitting the toothbrush 
in his upper right-hand waistcoat pocket; and, besides, I 
have my opinion of a man who goes on a two weeks’ 
yachting cruise in a stiff shirt and a derby hat. Moreover, 
after he had looked at the Irene, Misch leaned up against 
a spile-butt and breathed hard. ‘‘Say, my heart ain’t 
strong,” he remarked; ‘‘but did you fellows pay real 
money for that boat or have you been saving up the 
wrappers?” 

By this time Binkey and I were too warm and tired 
to fling him more than a glance of scorn. After he’d 
unwrapped the crank from its neat paper covering, Binkey 
demanded of Misch where he’d been all the time. 

“Me?—Oh, I’ve been checking my trunks,’ Misch 
answered idly. ‘“‘After I get through cruising with you 
ginks,”’ he added carelessly, “‘I’m going to Niagara Falls.’ 

I don’t know which of us was the more bewildered— 
Binkey or I. ‘‘ Niagara Falls!’”’ we echoed together. 

“Sure. It’s a health resort,’’ answered Misch casually. 
“My grandmother went there when she was married; only 
I haven’t heard of the place since. But, first off,’’ added 
Misch, “I’m going to drop in on Irene at Whitestone.” 

You could have knocked me down with a feather. At 
the same time, though, a great light dawned suddenly in 
my mind. It explained fully where the mud had come 
from I had seen on Misch’s shoes. All the time we had 
been preparing to take him on a cruise the ruffian had been 
taking a dishonest advantage of us. 

Before I could speak, however, Binkey broke in bruskly. 

“So that’s where you’ve been going, is it?”” he remarked 
threateningly; in fact, fora moment I felt sure he was going 
to cancel the attempt to shanghai Misch and forthwith 
order him ashore. 

“Sure, it was Whitestone,” replied Misch, adding 
impatiently: ‘“What’s more, Bink, if you don’t hurry up 
with that engine I won’t get back there this week!” 

Binkey picked up the crank. “If you get back this 
week—or the next one, either,” he snapped viciously, 
“you'll know it!” 

Then, grimly, he went to work at the engine. 

I think another half-hour or so passed after that during 
which nothing happened—that is to say, nothing much 
but Binkey’s continuous cranking. Once, if I remember 
rightly, the Irene also coughed one brief cough, whereat 
the Granite State’s embattled paying tellers raised another 
sturdy cheer. ‘If you’d let me suggest,’’ began Misch for 
the fourth or fifth time—but at this point all of Binkey’s 
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“I'll Call it Quits if Only You Two 
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repose of manner had left him. ‘‘ Aw, 
who’s running this engine?’’ he 
snapped back viciously. 

Misch had the nerve to laugh. “It’s 
acinch you’re not!”’ he answered inso- 
lently; ‘“‘but you might if you turned 
on the gasoline.” 

Personally I detest any one who in- 
terferes. I do it myself only when I 
feel it’s necessary. At Misch’s remark 
both Binkey and I gave a conscious 
start. Rule number one in the printed 
directions had been explicit about turn- 
ing on the gasoline. Not only had we 
forgotten to do so, but, in fact, we had 
forgotten, further, to put any in the 
tank. Worst of all, though, I recall 
the hubbub aboard old Granitesides 
when I returned with a can from a 
near-by garage and began to pour it 
through the funnel. They, in fact, 
cheered us to the echo; and, but for 
the fact that both Binkey and I men- 
aced him with a pipe wrench and a 
spanner, I think Misch might have 
responded with a public address. At 
any rate, he seemed to regard the 
uproar as in the nature of an ovation. 

At four-fifteen or thereabouts, how- 
ever, amid renewed excitement in sea- 
faring financial circles, -the Irene 
coughed again. Then she coughed 
once more and still again—the motor, 
in truth, beginning to bark almost as 
loudly and continuously as a dog in the 
flat next to yours. “Cast off! Lively 
now!” roared Binkey, in his roughest 
deep-sea voice; and such was the excitement of the moment 
that I must have untied the wrong end of the painter. 
However, no one but the Granite State’s fo’castle sea-clerks 
noticed we’d gone away from there and left it hanging to 
the wharf. 

I forget now which course we took. I was too much 
occupied with the steering to notice. However, it was 
unquestionably northward, as in the vicinage of Spuyten 
Duyvil we bore east by south through the fairway of the 
Harlem Ship Canal. Be that as it may, it is not my pur- 
pose to dwell upon the scenery. Too much else occurred— 
and in too little time besides. 

Let me say, though, that when we reached the canal 
tranquillity, so to speak, once more had returned among 
us—that is, Misch had lapsed into silence and was yawning 
widely, while, just abaft of him, Binkey sat with one eye on 
the engine, the other glued firmly to the catalog’s list of 
directions. By now, I’d found I could steer quite well 
with one hand; so I turned round to watch him. 

It was very interesting. As I had memorized the 
directions, learning each by rote, I was able to identify a 
number of the engine’s parts. For example, when Binkey 
came to rule number sixteen, which was something or other 
about the feedpump, I knew intuitively which was the 
feedpump, as he at once went at it with the oil can. It 
was likewise easy to 
tell the cylinder head, 
Binkey getting his 
knuckles burned 
when he tried to 
tighten up the bolts, 
as suggested by rule 
thirty-two. In the 
midst of this, or just 
when I was about to 
learn from rule sixty- 
one just what a baffle- 
plate really is, Misch 
brokein onus. ‘‘Isay, 
Bink,’’ he drawled 
weariedly, “can’t you 
give this hearse just a 
little more juice?” 

Before replying, 
Binkey turned over 
the pages to the index 
and ran his finger 
downtheJ’s. It must 
have shown him in- 
stantly that Misch 
didn’t know what he 
was talking about. 
** Juice !— Aw, what’re 
you driving at?’’ he 
retorted. I’d have 
been pretty cocky 
myself, too, if I’d 
been able to run that 
engine like him. 

Inreply, Misch got 
off a lot of jargon 


about mixtures, carbureters and throttles—whatever he 
meant by that.. Anyway, it was enough to give you the 
headache. Binkey called him pretty sharply, of course. As 
he said, he had the safety-valve screwed up as tight as it’d 
go—and he wasn’t going to take any risks for any one, 
much less for Misch—that is, I believe it was the safety- 
valve. At any rate, you should have seen Misch’s face! 
“Safety-valve? Say, you must think you’re running a 
sewing machine!” he exclaimed. Then, remarking that at 
this rate we’d be growing a full set of cabinet-size whiskers 
before we got to Whitestone, Misch leaned over and tried 
to do something to the machinery. 

For a moment, I thought Binkey was going to clout him 
with the wrench. ‘‘Don’t do that!’’ exclaimed Binkey. 
“Do you want to stop her?” 

Naturally, once your engine is going, you must never 
even touch it. All authorities agree in this. Rule number 
seventy-eight says, in fact—but never mind about that. 
Just at this point a babel of shouts burst upon us; I was 
snatched suddenly from the wheel. Moreover, it was just 
in the nick of time. Almost on top of the Irene was a 
carfloat, towed by a tug and laden with some of the largest 
railroad cars I ever remember having seen. However, the 
Irene managed somehow to claw out from under, though, 
as I still recall, it was amid a flow of language such as I 
would not care to repeat in the presence of ladies and 
children. 

It was the rough hand of Misch that had so rudely 
snatched me from the wheel. 

“You may wish to die for your country or dear old 
Rutgers,’” he remarked profanely, “but I’m dinged if I 
do! Not even for dear old C. C. N. Y.,” he added, with 
conviction. 

What is worse, when I offered to resume the wheel Misch 
told me to get back to my dog biscuit. To tell the truth, 
our recent peril had set the nerves of all on edge. 

Yet, what happened afterward was even worse. Some- 
how, Misch seemed to have grown both savage and over- 
bearing. ‘‘Say, you!’”’ he growled, as he turned suddenly 
to Binkey. ‘‘ You get away from there till I see what ails 
that scrapheap.”” Upon this, when Binkey menaced him 
with the spanner, he took the spanner away from him. 
Then he did what he wanted to the engine, and—so help 
me!—TI nearly fainted with astonishment. The wretched 
little junkheap seemed inspired. With a grunt and a kick 
it stopped coughing like a man with a wooden leg, and 
actually began to whir! Forging ahead, the Irene breasted 
the briny like a thing alive; and “Why, Binkey, 
watch how we’re going!’ I exclaimed. 

You should have seen Binkey when I said it. I refrain 
from repeating, however, where Binkey told me to go. 

Of course, whatever Misch had done to the engine we 
set down as nothing but a fluke. Personally I’d never have 
dared to touch it again; but, though the result had been in 
a measure marvelous, Misch seemed still to be filled with 
disgust. “‘My hat!’ he snorted acidly. ‘‘ Whoever landed 
you two with this milkshake mixer ought to be arrested 
for cruelty to children.” 

It was then that Binkey’s manhood again asserted 
itself. “If this boat doesn’t suit you,’ Binkey demanded 
ironically of him, ‘“why don’t you get out and walk?” 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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is: What will it cost? The items are 

principally the salaries of actors, cost 
of scenery, properties, costumes, transpor- 
tation and printing. 

Next comes the question of securing the 
theater. As the business is now conducted, 
the lessee of the theater often joins the pro- 
ducing manager inthe gamble. He takes a 
percentage of the receipts, with an agree- 
ment or guaranty that these must be kept 
up to a certain figure. Sometimes the pro- 
ducer must give up “first money”’—all that 
comes in at the box office up to a certain 
sum—after which the percentage arrange- 
ment begins. Often the theater must be 
rented outright, which adds heavily to the 
producer’s risk. Roughly speaking, in this 
country three-fifths of all the money earned 
by theaters is paid out to real-estate owners, 
railroads, newspapers and printers. Only 
two-fifths is left for the people directly con- 
cerned in the business. The great distances 
to be traveled in the United States and the 
practice of building theaters on the main 
streets of the cities, where rentals are high, 
have increased the cost of running the 
theater business here far beyond what it is 
in Europe. Such a state of things makes 
theater trusts inevitable. If there were 
general competition it would be a case of 
“dog eat dog,” with no canines left as 
evidence of the slaughter. The cost of pro- 
ducing most plays is carefully worked out in detail. Plans 
are made for their long or short life and for their finan- 
cing. There are, however, plays that are produced when 
there is no money to back them and no general confidence 
in their worth, except the optimism of the producer, who 
has all to gain and nothing to lose. If any of his many 
ways of getting things ‘‘on trust” falls through, or the 
first week’s receipts come far short of the mark, and some 
“ready-money angel” does not drop from the skies, ‘‘the 
drama of the century” sinks into oblivion. On the other 
hand, if things come his way and the play wins out, at once 
he is regarded as an astute manager and judge of plays. 

When a producer makes a venture of this kind he is said 
to be “producing a play on a shoestring.”” Some of the 
biggest financial successes of our stage have been put 
through in this way. I have in mind the career of a 
musical play put on a number of years ago by one of the 
most reputable and enterprising firms in New York. This 
play was called Fifty Miles from Boston. In it were eight 
girls, whose costumes averaged four dollars each, and 
eight boys with ten-dollar suits. Thescenery cost Messrs. 
Cohan and Harris practically nothing. The play ran 
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for six months in Chicago and cleared during its career 
something like a third of a million dollars. 

How does the penniless genius of a producer, who is 
usually glib, enthusiastic and audacious, go about his 
work? He knows well that every idle actor is looking for a 
job; that every manager is looking for a play that draws. 
So he endeavors to convince both the actor and the man- 
ager that he has just what they want. 

One who has not tried the experiment would hardly 
believe how easy it is to get a east of actors who will 
rehearse and act a play for a single performance, or a 
week of performances, on the chance of its turning out a 
winner and giving them a season’s work. Having secured 
the actors’ promises of codperation, your producer next 
besieges a manager and succeeds in getting the use of a 
theater for an afternoon performance, with the promise of 
a week’s booking in out-of-town houses if the play looks 
promising. 

And now for the scenery. In all large cities there are 
lofts where scenery is stored. In such places there is 
always a lot of stuff forfeited on account of unpaid storage 
dues. This can be bought very cheap. Often the store- 
house man will loan it on the chance of a sale if the play 
goes, but, if he demands cash down and is inexorable, it is 
almost always possible to borrow scenery from other 
theaters. I took part in a fake production in Los 
Angeles, where all the scenery and properties—two elab- 
orate, costly interiors, with pictures, furniture, rugs and 
bric-A-brac—were collected free of charge from two stock 
theaters in the town. The newspapers will always com- 
ment on anything new that is about to be tried out, and 
the necessary printing is limited to the programs and a few 
“fliers,”’ as the extra sheets scattered about are called. 


Why Actors Take Long Chances 


HE play, produced without capital, comes off; the 

audience—mostly invited —is pleased; the critics praise 
it and predict along run. Now the theater manager, who 
has risked nothing but the cost of his electric lights for one 
performance, feels justified in taking a financial interest in 
the piece. Thus the play has got its start. 

This is the extremest case of shoestring production. 
This class of production varies all along the line, from 
plays that cost little or nothing beforehand to those that 
have invested in them about half as much money as is 
needed to make a proper production. ‘Two cases of “‘shoe- 
string’ dramas that have made fortunes in the last five 
years come instantly to mind. The first one had been 
refused by every big manager in New York. At last one 
manager, hard up for attractions at his theater, consented 
to an afternoon performance. The initial tryout cost 
seventy-five dollars, it is said. Although none of the 
actors taking part in it felt any confidence in the play, the 
manager of the theater decided to try it in a few towns and 
in a large city outside of New York. It hung fire and 
seemed doomed, but the manager had the nerve to risk it 
in New York. Itrantwo years to capacity business; and is 
still, after five years of life, a moneymaker. 
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Another great New York success that is 
only in the second year of its life was liter- 
ally thrown on for an “off” afternoon pro- 
duction, with ‘‘faked-up” scenery, and was 
rehearsed and played for nothing—as a 
favor—by the actors associated with the 
leading man in a regular attraction at a 


Western theater. It scored an instant and 
overwhelming hit. With such instances to 
its credit, it is small wonder that the lure of 
shoestring production of plays haunts the 
impecunious mind. 

Even when a production of this hap- 
hazard kind does not result in immediate 
financial gain to the actors, they frequently 
win substantial reputation in this way 
because they get fine parts to play that 
otherwise might not come their way for 
years—if ever. Arnold Daly rose to promi- 
nence by an afternoon presentation of 
Bernard Shaw’s Candida, in which the 
actors—who had been playing with him in 
a failure—took part on some sort of sharing 
terms. Every actor in that small cast made 
a personal impression that stimulated his 
professional reputation. The long list of 
stage reputations made in shoestring pro- 
ductions explains why actors are willing to 
chance them. 

It’s all very well for plays requiring small 
casts and little scenery to be put on in this 
way; but the question naturally arises, can 
a more elaborate production, requiring a 
large cast of competent artists and supernumeraries, be 
made with little or no money? ; 

Yes, it can be done. 

I know the inner facts of a shoestring production of this 
sort made at a leading New York theater for one week. A 
cast of twenty-two actors was employed. The dressing 
was expensive and up to date. There was a great mob 
scene in the play, requiring over a hundred and fifty people 
on the stage. The only scenery paid for was a Nelson 
Monument and a little daub of a back drop, which was 
supposed vaguely to suggest Trafalgar Square, London. 
Eighty ‘‘supers” were paid a week’s salary. The rest of 
the people were actors—many of them good. Allrehearsed 
and played on an agreement that they were to be paid 
if the money came in at the box office. It was the best 
mob scene I ever saw on the stage. The production was as 
good as the one in London, where the play had a four 
months’ run. If anybody had backed it with a thousand 
dollars it might have won out; but the manager of the 
theater, who was sharing the receipts, got ‘‘cold feet” the 
third day. The actors got wind of the fact that he wanted 
“first money” after one week—and a really good thing 
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was spoiled by a senseless panic. The man who had the 
persuasive power to get all those people to give their labor 
and time for nothing, and could compass a heavy produc- 
tion on a few hundred dollars, could not dominate the 
situation at a critical moment. Many far less promising 
plays, backed by capital, are propped up and boosted into 
long runs in New York to give them a fictitious value on 
the road. 

Surely producing a play for nothing—or next to nothing 
—is a most valuable experience. It develops every particle 
of resourcefulness in one—at least, it did in my own case. 
I was stage manager at the Lyceum stock company 
theater, in Baltimore. The manager’s idea was to give a 
few Shaksperean plays every season, and I suggested that 
we play A Midsummer Night’s Dream. To be effective, 
this play must be well done as to acting and scenery. As it 
required an elaborate production, Mr. Fawcett thought it 
would be too expensive. I, however, agreed to produce it 
with the material at hand. I did not know how many 
difficulties lay in my way until I had actually begun work, 
but I determined to surmount them. A very beautiful 
production of the play had been made in the same theater 
by the Albaugh stock company, which had afterward been 
taken over the whole country. It seemed desperate to 
attempt, with the resources at hand, to compare with this 
in any way; but I had made up my mind. 

The entrance of Theseus and Hippolita, betrothed, I 
planned to make fairly elaborate. I decided to use a lot of 
Greek flower girls in a procession preceding the couple; 
but when I asked for the money for the flowers I was told 
that I couldn’t have it. 
So I went to the different 
members of the cast—the 
women—and asked them 
if they would help make 
the flowers, providing 
I got the paper. They 
seized on the idea with 
great enthusiasm, and it 
was a pretty thing to see 
them, during rehearsals, 
eagerly cutting out and 
putting together roses of 
all hues and sizes. They 
becameso interested that 
there was danger of their 
neglecting the important 
work of the play. With 
very little expense, there- 
fore, I was able to beau- 
tify the Greek costumes 
of the maidens in the 
bridaltrain. Besides this 
we had twelve arches of 
flowers, through which 
the pair marched to the 
throne, flower girls strew- 
ing roses in their path. 


Puck’s Flight 


HE idea then occurred 
to me to introduce 
some Greek dancing; but 
this meant that I must 
have some dancers, and, 
as there were none at 
-hand and I could go to 
no expense, I decided 
to take some of the 
women and ‘‘fake up”’ an 
Amazon dance—a very 
easy thing to do. The 
girls taking part in it 
were not dancers at all. 
But with the aid of hel- 
mets, shields and swords a local dancing master arranged 
an effective dance which proved very popular with the 
public. 

When it came to the scenes in the enchanted wood the 
difficulties increased. I chanced to have in the company a 
young man who was playing a very small part—no other 
than Hale Hamilton, now so successful in Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford. Hamilton told me that he’d been in a big 
production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream with Mr. 
Louis James and Miss Kathryn Kidder. I told him what 
effects I wanted and he volunteered to help me out. It 
was a very excited and doubtful set of stageworkers that 
we called on to plan for banks of turf that would become 
transparent, showing the spirits of the wood sleeping within 
them when summoned by the fairy queen. From the old, 
ordinary banks which had for years been used for woods 
representations we made them cut out the part exposed to 
the audience, tack wire over this space and paint it to repre- 
sent moss and earth. We then got them to make a curtain 
that could be adjusted and dropped, hang the interior of 
the aperture with small electric bulbs and prepare for the 
fairy transformations. One thing I felt most anxious to 


elaborate on was the first appearance of Puck. There were 
only one or two traps in the theater, and these were not 
placed so that they could be made available. The man- 
agement positively refused to allow any traps to be cut in 
the stage for a week’s performance. I puzzled my brain 
over this and had many a conference with the manager. 
Finally he came to me with a glowing face and said he had 
devised the very scheme. There was a tall, heavy stump 
of a tree, and in it the carpenter planned to build a dumb- 
waiter to be operated by ropes extending to the wings. 
By putting Puck on this shelf before the opening of the 
scene, it was arranged that at the given moment the elf 
should appear in a mysterious way as if he’d been brought 
there through some impossible medium. 

It was wonderful to see what a good stage effect we got 
from this very crude arrangement. There was the wood; 
the fairy wandering about looking for Oberon among the 
shadows; the strong, flooding moonlight from the left 
proscenium entrance—and suddenly at the top of this 
jagged stump appeared the little, strange, good-fellow 
Puck, with his pointed ears and mysterious face, squatting 
in the moonlight. The effect upon the audience was as 
weird and surprising as possible. The feat of getting 
Puck off the stage, swirling through space, at the end of 
the line, ‘‘I’ll put a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes,” was achieved by means of a suspended wire 
attached to a hook at his back and worked from the flies. 

The lighting arrangements of the Lyceum were not up 
to date in any way. When I began to consider lighting 
effects I found that there was not power enough to do 
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the many things that I had planned. The management 
would not increase the supply; and this time I had confer- 
ences with the electric-light man. I pointed out what 
great credit would come to him if he could devise a way to 
earry out the plans that Mr. Hamilton had worked out so 
cleverly. He entered into the spirit of the thing, made 
tables, and arranged to carry his light to other centers upon 
the stage, which he could manipulate from the switch- 
board. By this arrangement and an elaborate network of 
wires stretching across the top of the stage, from which our 
friend strung the smallest size of electric bulb, I was able 
during the dance of the fairies in the black night in the 
enchanted wood, where nothing was visible but their forms 
clothed in gossamer, to have glowworms dancing in and 
out of the scene. On each side of the stage was a table 
attended by a man who, during this scene, alternately 
put on and shut off the current in the bulbs, giving a 
perfect illusion of glowworms. 

When the fairy queen, enthroned upon a bank, summoned 
Mustardseed, my bank became suddenly transparent; 
and there, reposing on the grassy bed, apparently inside of 
the bank itself, was the sleeping figure of that little sprite. 


The Mendelssohn music of this play is very beautiful 
and consists of solos and choruses. I had no singers and 
no choruses, and the orchestra was not large enough to give 
the concerted music. And now I began to confer with the 
leader of the orchestra. I suggested that the solos should 
be played by a violin and a flute in such a way as to suggest 
the human voice. He arranged his music to do this effect- 
ively. The choruses I introduced during the dances or 
movements of the woods people, the queen and her fairies, 
and Oberon and his followers. 

During the week of the play the visiting actors in Balti- 
more came to a matinée and were greatly surprised at its 
beauty and effectiveness. Mr. John Mason and Mr. Nat 
Goodwin came behind after the performance and asked me 
what the whole thing had cost and whether it was worth 
while fora week’s run. When I toldthem that it was a ques- 
tion of a few bunches of crépe paper and a few yards of 
wire they were simply amazed. The production was such 
a success that it ran for three weeks—an unprecedented 
thing in that theater. 

A very funny thing happened during the run of the play. 
The part of the lion was taken by a young man who had 
some fame as a local pugilist. He was very big and strong, 
but nearsighted, and was unable to do anything without 
his glasses on. And, as he could not wear these when 
he was ineased in the lion’s head, he had to depend entirely 
on the sense of feeling. When Thisbe comes in to keep her 
appointment with Pyramus, she meets the lion, who tears 
the scarf from her. This scarf is found by Pyramus upon 
the stage and he thinks that Thisbe has been slain by 
the lion: The man who 
played the part of Thisbe 
had on only a light green 
tunic over a set of full 
fleshings. The pugilist 
inside the lion’s head, not 
being abletoseethescarf, 
reached out, grabbed the 
end of the tunic and 
began to pull on it. 
The frightened actor at- 
tempted to get off the 
stage; but the harder he 
tried the harder the lion 
tore away at the tunic. 
The result was that the 
astonished spectators in 
front and the mimic 
audience on the stage 
were horrified to see the 
entire tunic left in the 
mouth of the lion, while 
the poor actor, appar- 
ently nude, rushed madly 
off the stage. 


Too Literal 


HERE also occurred 

an incident that shows 
the literalness with which 
youthful actors take 
things. A young actor 
in the company was very 
much interested in his 
makeup. Asisusual with 
beginners, he was given 
anold man’s part to play, 
because it was so small. 
On the night of the dress 
rehearsal he appeared on 
the stage looking like a 
shrouded corpse that had 
risen from the grave. 
There was a sort of 
ghastly white upon his 
face, and his eyes were sunken and lined heavily. The actor 
who was playing with him was struck so dumb that he 
could not articulate a word. 

“What is the meaning of this makeup?” I demanded 
from the auditorium. 

““Why,’’ said he, much dashed at not being praised for 
his makeup, “‘doesn’t he call me a ‘whited sepulcher’?’’ 

My experiences while staging A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream taught me things that I had long suspected and 
now know to be true: namely, that one of the great 
secrets of efficiency in stage representation is to think of 
effects and work for them as inexpensively as possible; 
and that a still more important one is to enlist the enthusi- 
asm and sympathy of everybody connected with the 
theater. When this plan is followed strange suggestions 
and invaluable help of all kinds come to the person who is 
directing the production of a play. Some of the greatest 
stage directors have the faculty of getting, from young and 
enthusiastic people connected with the theater, fresh and 
original ideas. Many of the great geniuses of the dra- 
matic profession of today could tell, if they would, very 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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AM free to confess that the ease with which Counselor 
] Gottlieb had deprived my friend Toby of the ill-gotten 

proceeds of his check—or, for his sake putting it more 
politely, had earned his fee—was the chief and inducing 
cause that led me to adopt the law as a career. I shall not 
pretend that I had any lofty aims or ambitions, felt any 
regard for its dignity or fascination for the mysteries of its 
science when I selected it for my profession. My objects 
were practical—my ambition to get the largest financial 
return consonant with the least amount of work. My one 
concrete experience of the law had opened my eyes to its 
possibilities in a way that I had never dreamed of, and I 
resolved to lose no time in placing myself in a position to 
rescue others from harm on the same pecuniary basis as 
did Mr. Gottlieb. 

Of course I realized that I must serve an apprenticeship, 
and indeed the law required that were I not a graduate of a 
law school I must have worked as a clerk for two years 
before I could be admitted to the bar. Accordingly I 
began to make inquiries as to what were the best law firms 
in the city, and before long had acquired pretty definite 
information as to who were and who were not in high stand- 
ing. Now I had no letters of introduction and nothing to 
recommend me except a certain degree of maturity and a 
cultivated manner of speaking, and I might and probably 
should have been trying to this day to break into some 
sedate and high-toned old fogy office had it not been for 
one of those accidents with which my career has been replete. 

Thad visited all the firms on my list without finding any 
that wanted to take in a student. Indeed, all the offices 
seemed filled if not crowded with studious-looking young 
men whose noses were buried in law books. In one or two, 
to be sure, I might have secured admittance and been 
given desk room in exchange for the services of my legs as 
a runner of errands and a server of papers, but none had any 
idea of paying anything. The profession at the bottom 
was more overcrowded than the gallery of the Academy of 
Music when they ran Rosedale. Each night as I returned 
to my lodgings I felt more and more discouraged. Its 
smell of cabbage came to have for me an inexpressible 
sensation of relief, of protection, even of luxury. Here at 
any rate, even in an actors’ boarding house, I was as 
good as anybody, and not regarded as if I were a beggar on 
the one hand or a questionable character on the other. 

How long this might have continued I have no means of 
knowing, but one afternoon as I was trudging uptown, 
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still holding in my hand a copy of a legal 
journal, the advertisements in which I had 
been engaged in sedulously running down, 
my attention was attracted by a crowd 
gathered in the street around a young man 
who had been so unfortunate as to be run 
over by a stage. There was nothing exter- 
nal to indicate the extent of his injuries, 
and as I drew nearer two persons assisted 
him to his feet and began to lead him 
toward the nearest store. Having nothing 
better to do I walked along with them and 
after they had gone inside remained looking 
curiously through the window. While I was 
thus engaged a stout, bustling man of about 
forty years of age came hurrying down the 
sidewalk and turned to enter the store. As 
he did so he observed me apparently 
waiting there, and his eye with a quick 
glance took in the title of the paper in my 
hand. Instantly he stepped up beside me 
and tapping me on the arm said in a low 
tone: 

*“Whom do you represent?” 

I was somewhat taken aback by this 
inquiry, not seeing at the moment its im- 
mediate relation to the business in hand; but for want 
of a better answer I replied in much the same spirit: 

“ Quibble.” 

“Oh, Quibble, eh! I’veheardof him. Butlookhere,my 
young friend, there is no reason why honest men should cut 
one another’s throats. Tell my friend Quibble I was here 
before ye, and keep this for yourself.” 

And with that he peeled a twenty-dollar bill from the 
top of a heavy roll that he produced from his pocket and 
placed it within my palm. 

“Very good,” said I. “It will cost medear if Quibble 
hears of it; but a man must live and I work at starvation 
wages.” 

I placed the bill in my breast pocket and made way for 
him to enter the store, which he did without more ado. 
Why this busy gentleman should gratuitously present me 
with twenty dollars did not at the moment occur to me. 
T continued on my way northward, pondering upon the 
question, and passed the street upon which the police court 
was located and Counselor Gottlieb had his office. The 
thought came into my 
mind that here was the 
very person to shed 
light upon the subject 
and I turned the cor- 
ner and opened the 
door. Gottlieb was in 
his customary position 
with his feet elevated 
upon the table before 
him. 

“Well,” he said, “I 
didn’t expect you back 
so soon.” 

“‘T’ve come for free 
advice this time,” I 
answered, smiling. 

“Oh!” he grunted. 
“Well, in that case 
perhaps you won’t get 
ites? 

Somehow [I had 
taken a shine to the 
fellow, for all his rob- 
bery of poor Toby, and 
I admired his quick- 
ness of perception. 
Perhaps he, too, felt 
not unkindly toward 
me. At any rate I 
told him my story. 

“Now, says 1, 
“what d’ye make of 
veya 

Gottlieb laughed. 
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“Was he a fat little turkey with gray eyes?”’ he inquired. 

““The same,” I replied. 

“Then it was Tom Kelly,”’ he answered. ‘On his daily 
still hunt for the maimed, the halt and the blind. You say 
the chap had been run over by the stage? Well, Tom’ll 
take his case on a contingent fee—fifty per cent to Tom 
and fifty per cent to the client of all that comes of it— 
bring an action against the stage line and recover heavy 
damages. Oh, it’s terrible to think what that poor injured 
young man will suffer! Today he may feel quite well, but 
tomorrow he will have all kinds of pains in his head and 
eyes, his spine will ache, he will experience symptoms of a 
nervous breakdown. He will retire to bed and not emerge 
for six months, and when he does he’ll be a hopeless and 
helpless cripple for life. Tom is an artist, he is, in his own 
line. They tell me he made sixty thousand last year out of 
his accident practice alone. Why, the case he gave you 
twenty to keep out of may net him five thousand!” 

“Tf I’d known that it would have cost him fifty!’ I said, 
feeling that an unjust advantage had been taken of me. 

“Twenty is the regular rate,’ answered Gottlieb. 
“There are too many chances to make it worth much more 
merely to get the other fellow out of the way. Sometimes, 
though, I’ve paid as high as fifteen hundred for a case.” 

“Fifteen hundred!” exclaimed I. 

“Yes, and got a verdict of nineteen thousand, of which I 
pocketed ninety-five hundred and four hundred dollars 
costs besides.” 

““Whew!”’ I whistled. 

“Oh, there’s pretty good pickin’s on occasion even for a 
police-court lawyer,” he continued; “but it’s nothin’ to 
the return from what I might call legitimate practice. 
Now there’s old Haight, of Haight & Foster, for instance. 
He gets half a dozen twenty-thousand-dollar fees every 
year, and all he has is a strictly old-fashioned probate and 
real estate practice and a little of this newfangled railroad 
business. My great regret is that I didn’t stick to regular 
trade instead of going after easy money. Who’s Gottlieb 
now? Just a police-court lawyer, when he might be argu- 
ing before the Supreme Court of the United States! My 
brain’s just as good as Haight’s. I’ve licked him many a 
time in my young days. And then I get tired of all this 
hogwash! I tell you it’s dirty business, most of it!’ 

“Well,” I answered, remembering ‘‘scienter,” “‘I’ve no 
doubt that you could beat them all. But I fancy you have 
nothing to complain of in the way of returns, yourself. 
What worries me is how to get any start at all. I’ve tried 
half the law offices in town.” 

Gottlieb listened with some interest as I outlined my 
experiences. 

“But,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you didn’t go to the right person. 
You should have tackled the head of the firm himself. 
Find some sort of an introduction. Flatter him. Offer to 
work for: nothing—and trust me, he’ll have you. Now my 
advice is to go straight to old Haight and make up your 
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mind to get into his office, willy-nilly. It’ll be worth three 
thousand a year to you to graduate from there. It'll 
give you the tone you need in the profession. There are 
two qualities that make for the highest success in the 
law—honesty and dishonesty. To get ahead you must 
have one or the other. You must either be so irreproach- 
able in your conduct and elevated in your ideals that your 
reputation for virtue becomes your chief asset, or on the 
other hand so crooked that your very dishonesty makes 
you invaluable to your clients. Both kinds of lawyers are 
equally in demand. Some eases require respectability and 
some dirty work. But the crooked lawyer has got to be 
so crooked that everybody is afraid of him, even the 
judge. Now the trouble with me is that I’m too honest. 
Sometimes I wish I were a crook like the rest of them!”’ 

He sighed deeply and slowly drew down his left eyelid. 

“Thank you, Mr. Gottlieb,” said I, suppressing an incli- 
nation to smile, “‘I’ll take your advice. Perhaps you'll 
let me talk to you again later on.”’ 

““Come as often as you like,” he replied. ‘“‘And look 
you, young-feller-me-lad, I’ll give you half of all the profits 
I make out of any business you bring me. You don’t have 
to be a lawyer to get clients. Hustle around among your 
friends and drum up some trade and you'll do almost as 
well as if you could try cases yourself. For every dollar I 
earn, you get another. Isit a go?” 

“Surely!’”’ I cried. ‘‘And if I’m not very much mis- 
taken I’ll not be long about it, for I have an idea already.” 

The next day I again presented myself at the office of 
Haight & Foster where I had already applied for a position 
to the chief clerk. This time I asked for the head of the 
firm himself, and I was amused to see that, whereas before 
I had been almost kicked out of the office, I was now 
treated with the respect due to a possible client. After a 
wait of some twenty minutes I was ushered into a large 
sunny office lined with books and overlooking the lower 
East River. Mr. Haight was a wrinkled old man with a 
bald scalp covered with numerous brown patches about the 
size of ten-cent pieces. A fringe of white hair hung about 
his ears, over one of which was stuck a goose-quill pen. He 
looked up from his desk as I entered and eyed me sharply. 

“Well, Mr. Quibble,”’ he began gruffly—as if he were 
about to add, ‘‘Out with what you have to say, young man, 
and begone as soon as possible!” \ 

“Mr. Haight,” said I, with great deference, “I have 
called on you at the suggestion of my guardian and trustee, 
Mr. Tuckerman Toddleham, 
of Barristers’ Hall, Boston, to 
inquire whether I may not be 
allowed the great privilege 
of a desk in your office. I 
am a Harvard man, born in 
Salem, and of an old Massa- 
chusetts family. Ever since 
I made up my mind as a boy 
to enter the law it has been 
my ambition to study in your 
office; and, I may add, it is 
also the earnest hope of my 
guardian, Mr. Toddleham.” 

“Do you refer to the Mr. 
Toddleham of ‘Toddleham on 
Perpetuities’?’’ he asked with 
some interest. 

“Thesame,’’ I answered, for 
although I had never heard 
of the work in question it 
seemed just the sort for old 
Toddleham’s production. 

“T am glad to know you, 
Mr. Quibble,” he exclaimed, 
extending his hand. ‘‘I have 
often wished that I could meet 
your guardian and ask the 
great Mr. Toddleham face to 
face what he really thinks of 
the Rule in Shelley’s Case— 
what do you think of it? 
What was the Rulein Shelley’s 
Case, may I ask?” 

Now I had never heard 
of the rule in question, so 
for want of a better answer 
I replied: 

“The law is no respecter of 
persons—I suppose the rule 
was the same in his case as in 
any other.” 

Mr. Haight looked at me 
strangely for a moment and 
suddenly began to chuckle. 
Then he eyed me again and 
chuckled still more. Finally 
_ he laid aside all modesty and 
hugged himself with delight. 
' “T see that you are a man 
of esprit!’’ he remarked be- 
tween spasms. “I shall be 


glad to take you into my office. You may go and 
introduce yourself to Mr. Spruggins, the chief clerk.’ 

Thus it was that I secured my first slender foothold at 
the bar of New York; and it was not for several years that 
I discovered that the Toddleham who had written the 
book on Perpetuities was an entirely different person, 
belonging to another branch of the family. 

Of course I received no compensation for my services at 
Haight & Foster’s, but that was the customary rule with 
all students. As a result we were not strictly tied down 
in our attendance at the office. I really believe it would 
have been cheaper for the firm to have paid a small salary 
to their clerks, for it would then have been in a posi- 
tion to demand much more of them in return. As it*was I 
found myself able to come and go about as I chose, and 
being obliged to support myself in some way my attend- 
ance at the office was quite irregular. But I was started 
at last and belonged somewhere. No longer was it nec- 
essary for me to wander about the streets looking for a 
place to hang my hat, and I already had schemes in mind 
whereby I was soon to become rich. 

My associates in the office were all scholarly, respectable 
young men, most of them law-school graduates and scions 
of well-known families, and I was not insensible to the 
advantage to me that my connection with them might be 
later on. It was essential that I should impress them and 
the firm with my seriousness of purpose, and so I made it a 
point, unpleasant as I found it, to be on hand at the office 
every morning promptly at eight-thirty o’clock, ready to 
arrange papers or serve them, and to be of any assistance 
no matter how menial to Mr. Spruggins, whose sense of 
dignity I took pains to flatter in every way possible. In 
the afternoon, however, I slipped away on the pretext of 
having to go uptown to study, but in point of fact in 
order to earn enough money to pay for my board and 
lodging. 

I had been ecogitating several ideas since I had visited 
Gottlieb, and the one that appealed to me the most was 
that of procuring business for other lawyers upon a per- 
centage basis. I reasoned that there must be several 
hundred thousand people in the city who had no aequaint- 
ance with lawyers and would be as ready to consult one as 
another. Reputable lawyers did not advertise, to be sure, 


but I was not yet a lawyer, and hence many courses were 
open to me at this stage in my career that would be 
I had considerable confidence in my own 


closed later on. 
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“I See That You are a Man of Esprit! I Shall be Glad to Take You Into My Office”’ 


persuasive ability and felt that it was only a question of 
time before I could drum up a substantial amount of 
business. Accordingly I had a few cards neatly printed 
on glossed board reading: : 


MR. ARTEMAS QUIBBLE, BROADWAY 


OF 


HAIGHT & FOSTER 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 
10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CONTRACTS 
MORTGAGES 


TAX MATTERS 
GENERAL ADVICE 


The Haight & Foster end of the card was done in very 
heavy type, while my own name was comparatively ineon- 
spicuous. Further to assist my plans I rented a tiny office 
not far from Madison Square for the sum of two dollars 
a week, and furnished it with a table, two chairs and an 
ink pot. The door bore the inscription: 


OFFICE OF 


ARTEMAS QUIBBLE, Esa. 


COUNSELOR 


The reader will observe that not being authorized as yet to 
practice as an attorney I was scrupulous not to hold myself 
out asone. “Counselor” might mean anything. Certainly 
I had the right to give counsel to such as desired it. Here 
I might be found at and after half past one of every day, 
having already done five hours’ work at the office of Haight 
& Foster. I still had enough funds to carry me for some 
three weeks and so felt no immediate anxiety as to the 
future, but I realized that I must lose no time in getting 
out my tentacles if [ were to drag in any business. Accord- 
ingly I made myself acquainted with the managers and 
clerks of the neighboring hotels, giving them the impres- 
sion, so far as I could, that Haight & Foster had opened an 
uptown office and that I was in charge of it. I made friends 
also with the proprietors and barkeepers of the adjacent 
saloons, of which there were not a few, and left plenty of 
my cards with them for dis- 
tribution to such of their cus- 
tomers as might need legal 
assistance, in each case prom- 
ising that any business which 
they secured would be liberally 
rewarded. In short I made 
myself generally known in the 
locality and planted the seed 
of cupidity in the hearts of 
hundreds of persons. It was 
necessary for me to net ten 
dollars a week to live, and it 
seemed reasonable to believe 
that I could do so. 

Almost at the outset I had 
a piece of luck, for a guest at 
a Fifth Avenue hotel was sud- 
denly stricken with a severe 
illness and desired to make a 
will. It was but a few days 
after I had called upon the 
manager and, having me fresh 
in his mind, he sent for me. 
The sick man proved to be a 
wealthy Californian who was 
too far gone to care who drew 
his will so long as it was drawn 
at all, and I jotted down his 
bequests and desires by his 
bedside. I had originally in- 
tended to go at once to Mr. 
Haight and turn the matter 
over to him, but my client 
seemed so ill that it appeared 
hardly necessary. I persuaded 
myself with the argument that 
the affair required a more 
immediate attention than the 
office could give, and accord- 
ingly decided to draw the will 
myself and incidentally to 
earn the whole fee. The pro- 
ceeding seemed honest enough, 
since, although I had been 
introduced as representing 
Haight & Foster, the sick man 
had never heard of them be- 
fore and obviously did not 
care one way or the other. 

I had never drawn a will 
or any other legal paner. but T 
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lost no time in slipping around to 
Gottlieb’s office and borrowing a work 
on Surrogate’s practice, including 
forms, with which under my arm I 
hurried back to my office. Here after 
a good many unsuccessful attempts I 
produced a document sufficiently tech- 
nical to satisfy almost any layman 
and probably calculated to defeat 
every wish of the testator. Of this, 
however, I was quite ignorant, and do 
myself the justice to say that, had not 
that been the case, I would not have 
attempted what I now know to have 
been an impossible task for one of my 
lack of legal education. I carefully 
engrossed the will in long hand on 
fresh foolseap, ornamented it with 
seals and ribbons and, returning to 
the hotel, superintended its execution. 
My client asked me how much was 
my fee and I modestly replied—as I 
never expected to see him again this 
side of the grave—that my charge 
would be one hundred and fifty dollars. 
He nodded, and indicating his pocket- 
book told me to help myself, which I 
did, regretting not having asked for 
more. That night he died, and my 
impromptu will was forwarded to 
California and became the subject of 
a litigation lasting over eleven years 
and costing several hundred thousand 
dollars. 


XV 


LEMENTINA, sat in the vestibule and 
fanned herself with the telegram. It 
was from Marseilles and had been tele- 


graphed on to her from London. It ran: 


Doctors say I am dying. Come at once here — Hotel Louvre. 
Matter of life and death. Am wiring Quixtus also. For Heaven’s 


sake, both come. WILL HAMMERSLEY. 


It was ashock. Hammersley’s letter of a few weeks ago 
had prepared her for his indefinite advent; but the thought 
of death had not come to her. Will Hammersley was 
dying, apparently alone, in a hotel at Marseilles; dying, 
too, in an atmosphere of mystery, for he must see her and 
Quixtus too before he died. The message was urgent, the 
appeal imperative. 

““Oh, Clementina, I hope it’s not bad news!” cried Etta. 

Clementina handed the telegram to Tommy. 

“Tt’s from the sick man of Shanghai who pined for the 
English lanes.” 

“Poor chap!” said Tommy, very gently. 
I remember him well. A fine, upstanding fellow—one of 
the best. Once he gave me a cricket bat.”” The artist in 
him shivered. “It’s awful to think of a man like that 
dying. What are you going to do?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Take the night train to Marseilles,’’ replied Tommy. 

“Then why did you ask?” said Clementina. 

“But what shall we do?” cried Etta. 

“Oh, you and Tommy can stay here till I come back.” 

Etta gasped and blushed crimson. ‘‘That would be very 
nice; but—but—I don’t think dad would quite like it.” 

“Oh, of course!” cried Clementina. ‘“‘I was forgetting 
these confounded conventions. They do complicate life so. 
And I suppose I can’t send you away with Tommy in the 
motor either. And, now I come to think of it, I can’t go 
away tonight and leave you two to travel together to 
London tomorrow. What on earth are women put in the 
world for—especially young ones? They’re more worry 
than they’re worth. And if I left Tommy here and took 
you with me to Marseilles you’d be as handy to travel 
with, in the circumstances, as a wedding cake. I don’t 
know what to do with you.” 

Etta suggested that the Jacksons—the friends whom 
she had visited the previous day—might take her in until 
Clementina came back. Indeed, they had invited her to 
stay with them. 

“Go and telephone them at once,” said Clementina. 

“You'll have Uncle Ephraim as a traveling companion,” 
Tommy remarked as Etta was leaving them. 

Clementina rubbed a distracted brow, not to the well- 
being of her front hair. 

“Lord save us! He’ll be worse than Etta.” 

“Poor dear Clementina!” he said, and turned away 
to administer help and counsel to his beloved in the 
complicated matter of the telephone. 


‘Poor chap! 
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Suddenly Clementina started to her feet. Perhaps 
Quixtus’ telegram had not been forwarded as hers had 
been. In this contingency it was her duty to let him know 
the unhappy news; and she must let him know at once. 
An ordinary woman would have sent Tommy round with 
the telegram; but Clementina, accustomed all her life long 
to act for herself, gave no thought to this possibility. She 
bolted out of the door of the hotel and made her way back 
to the tearoom. 

The crowd had thinned, but Quixtus and his friends still 
lingered. Mrs. Fontaine, her elbows on the table, leaning 
her cheek against her daintily gloved hands, was engaged 
in earnest talk with Quixtus to the exclusion of the other 
pair. Lady Louisa Malling was eating pastry and drinking 
chocolate with an air of great enjoyment, while Huckaby, 
hands in pockets, leaned back in his seat, a very bored 
Mephistopheles. He had exhausted his Martha’s conver- 
sation long ago and he was weary of the eternal compan- 
ionship. Why should not Faust have a turn at Martha 
now and again? Decidedly it was an unfair world. To 
add also to his present discomfort, the confused frame of 
mind in which he had originally introduced his patron to 
Mrs. Fontaine had gradually become more tangled. Clean 
living had grown more to his taste; abstinence from whisky 
much more simple to accomplish than his most remorseful 
dreams of reform had ever conceived. And that morning 
a letter from Billiter had filled him with disgust. Billiter 
upbraided him for silence, wanted to know what was going 
on, hinted that a dividend ought to be due by this time and 
expressed, none too delicately, a suspicion of his partner’s 
business integrity. The cheap tavern-supplied notepaper 
offended against the nicety of Huckaby’s refined surround- 
ings. The gross vulgarity of Billiter himself revolted him. 
A week had passed and Mrs. Fontaine had shown no signs 
of having accomplished her ends. He had not dared to 
question her. He had begun, too, to loathe his part in the 
sordid plot. But that morning he had summoned up 
courage enough to say to Mrs. Fontaine: 

“T’ve just had a letter from Billiter.” 

Whereupon her pale cheeks had flushed red and her 
alluring eyes had gleamed dangerously. 

“T wish that I had never seen that brute in all my 
life!” 

And he had said: 
either!’ 

She had looked at him full, searchingly, inscrutably for 
a long moment and, saying nothing, had turned away. 
What was to be the outcome of it all? Huckaby was 
perplexed. The week had passed pleasantly. Even his 
enforced and sardonic attendance on Martha had not been 
able to spoil the charm of the new life, bastard though it 


“T wish that I had never done so 


KELLER 


July 8,191 


It thus happened that my eagerness 
to begin to build up my material for- 
tunes, coupled with the necessity of 
having a technical connection with a 
regular firm of lawyers, resulted in my 
leading a sort of double legal existence. 
In the morning I was a mere drudge 
or office devil—in the afternoon I was 
Counselor Quibble, head of my own 
office and my own master. Having 
now a capital of one hundred and 
fifty dollars I was in a position to put 
one of my schemes into practice, and 
accordingly I drew up with great care 
the following instrument, copies of 
which I had struck off by a theatrical 
job printer near by: 


Chis Agreement made this......... 


De eee eed 1878, betweenmceccmeseecmeeees 
of the City and County of New York, party 
of the first part, and Artemas Quibble, 
Esquire, of the same, party of the second 
part, WITNESSETH : 

That the said party of the first part in 
consideration of one dollar to him in hand 
paid upon the first day of each month by 
the party of the second part, hereby cove- 
nants and agrees to employ at a reduced 
rate the said party of the second part to 
look after all legal matters that may arise 
in his business and to recommend said 
party of the second part to his friends 
and acquaintances as a suitable person to 

(Continued on Page 36) 


was. Mrs. Fontaine had continued not to let 
her friends in Paris know of her presence in 
the city, and the week had been a history of 
peaceful jaunts—to Chantilly, Fontainebleau, 
Sévres—where Monsieur Sardanel had spread before 
their ravished eyes his collection of Mexican rattles and 
masks and obsidian-edged swords; to ‘‘ Robinson,” on the 
island in the Seine, where they had lunched in the tree 
restaurant—in a word, to all sorts of sweet summer places 
where the trees were green and the world was bathed in 
sunshine and innocence. The week had evidently passed 
pleasantly for Quixtus, who had given no intimation of the 
date of his return to London. He was lotus-eating; obvi- 
ously, too, under the charm of the sorceress—wax in her 
hands. Of his fiendish purpose Huckaby still had no sus- 
picion. As far as Huckaby could see, Mrs. Fontaine had 
made an easy conquest of his patron; and why she had up 
to now forborne to carry out the essential part of the 
plot he could not understand. Perhaps she loathed the 
idea as much as he did. Her outburst against Billiter gave 
weight to the theory. It was all very complicated. And 
here were these two engaged in a deep and semi-sentimental 
conversation while Lady Louisa stuffed herself with choco- 
late and he, Huckaby, was bored to death. What was 
going to happen? 

The thing that did happen was Clementina’s inrush. 
She marched straight up to the table and, disregarding 
startled eyes, thrust the telegram into Quixtus’ hand. 

“Read that. You may find one like it at your hotel or 
you may not. I thought it right to bring it.” 

Mrs. Fontaine kept her elbows on the table and regarded 
Clementina with well-bred insolence. Lady Louisa fin- 
ished her chocolate. Quixtus read the telegram; his face 
grew a shade paler and his fingers trembled a little. 
Huckaby arose and, drawing a chair from another table, 
offered it to Clementina. She waved it away with a curt 
acknowledgment. Quixtus looked up at her. 

“This is terrible!—Will Hammersley dying nd 

He made an attempt to rise, but Clementina put her 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘Don’t get up. I’m going.” 

A sudden hardening change came over Quixtus’ features. 

“Stay,” said he. “It was very kind of you to bring this, 
but I’m afraid it has nothing to do with me.” 

“Nothing to do with you?”’ She regarded him in 
amazement. “‘Your lifelong friend is dying and implores 
you to come to him—and you say it’s nothing to do with 
you!” 

“He was a villain!” said Quixtus with quivering lips. 

“Stuff and nonsense!”’ cried Clementina indignantly. 

Had the man gone absolutely crazy after all? | 

“T am saying what I know,” he returned darkly. “He 
was no friend to me.” 

“‘And he wants you to go to his death-bed?”’ asked Mrs. 
Fontaine, taking her elbows off the table. ‘How very 
painful!” 
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“You had better put such lunatic ideas out of your head 
and take the night train to Marseilles,’ said Clementina 
roughly. 

Quixtus bit his knuckles and stared at the litter of tea 
in front of him. The orchestra, for their last number, 
played a common little jiggety air. 

“Are you coming?” asked Clementina. 

“Why should Doctor Quixtus,” said Mrs. Fontaine, 
“travel all the way to Marseilles to witness the death of 
a man whom he dislikes? I think it’s unreasonable to 
ask it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Quixtus. “It’s unreasonable.” 

“And it would break up our pleasant little party,” 
pleaded Lady Louisa. 

“Confound your party!’’ exclaimed Clementina— 
whereat Lady Louisa withered up in astonishment. “I’m 
telling him to perform an act of humanity.” 

“He was my enemy,” said Quixtus in a low voice. 

“And so you ean hardly ask him to go and gloat over his 
death,” said Lady Louisa stupidly. 

“Eh? What’s that?” cried Quixtus, straightening 
himself up. 

“We're dealing with Christian gentlemen and not 
devils,’ Clementina retorted. 

“No, not devils—oh, certainly not devils!” 
Quixtus, with a chuckling catch in his voice. 

Clementina plucked him by the sleeve. 

“T can’t stand here all the afternoon arguing with you. 
Even if you have got it into your head that the man 
offended you, you did care for him once; and it’s only 
common charity to go to him now that he’s at the point of 
death. Are you going or not?” 

Quixtus looked helplessly from one woman to the other. 

“There’s such a thing as straining Quixotism too far, 
my dear Doctor Quixtus,’’ said Mrs. 
Fontaine. ‘“‘I see no reason why you 
should go.” 

“T’m a decent woman and I see 
every reason,’’ said Clementina, infuri- 
ated at the other’s intervention. “Tl 
see that he goes. I’ll get tickets now 
and come round to the Continental in 
a taxi and fetch you.”’ 

Quixtus rose and extended his hand 
to Clementina. 

“T shall go. I promise you,” he said 
with all his courtliness of manner. 
“And I shall not trouble you to get 
my ticket or call for me. Aw revoir.” 

He accompanied her to the door. 
On parting he said with a smile: 

“T have my reasons for going— 
reasons that no one but myself can 
understand.” 

And when he returned to Mrs. Fon- 
taine, who was biting her lips with 
annoyance at Clementina’s apparent 
victory, he repeated the words with 
the same smile and the curious gleam 
of cunning that sometimes marred the 
blandness of his eyes. He had his 
reasons. 

“After all,’ said the lady, during 
their Faust and Marguerite walk to the 
hotel entrance in the Rue Castiglione, 
“T can’t blame you. It’s an errand of 
mercy. Doubtless he wishes to ab- 
solve his conscience from the wrong— 
whatever it was—that he did you. 
Your pétroleuse friend was right. It is 
a noble action.” 

“T have my reasons,” said Quixtus. 

“We have become such friends,”’ she 
said after a little pause—‘‘at least I 

_ hope so—that I shall miss you very 
much. I have very few friends,” she 
added with a sigh. 

“Tf I am one I esteem it a great 
honor,” said Quixtus. 

“T wonder whether you'll care to 
see me when you get back to Paris?”’ 

“Will you still be here?” 

“Tf you promise to stay a little while 
and finish up our holiday.” 

He met her upturned, alluring eyes. 
For all his visionary malignancy, he 
was a man—and a man who never 
before had been in the hands of the 
seductress; an unaccustomed thrill ran 
through him, causing him to catch his 
breath. 

“T promise,” said Quixtus huskily, 
“to stay here as long as it is your good 
pleasure.” 

“Then you do care to see me?” 


said 
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“What signs have you given me?” 
“Signs that every woman must read.” 


es 


She laughed. ‘Every man to his method. I like yours. 
It’s neither Cinquecento, nor Louis XV, nor Directoire. 
The nearest to it is Jane Austen. But it’s really Quixtine.” 

Now nothing can flatter a man more than to be assured 
that he has an original method of love-making. Quixtus 
glowed with conscious idiosynerasy. He also felt most 
humanly drawn toward the flatterer. 

“You may count on my returning to you at the earliest 
possible moment,” said he. ‘“‘May I be commonplace 
enough to remark that I shall count the hours?” 

“Everything beautiful on the earth,” she replied with 
sweet sentimentalism, “is but the apotheosis of the 
commonplace.” 

The shrieking siren of a passing motor car drowned this 
last remark. He begged her to repeat it and bowed his ear 
to her lips. Her breath caught his cheek and made his 
pulses throb. 

“T have a plan,” she said, as they entered the hotel. 
“Why shouldn’t we have a little dinner to ourselves? 
Your train doesn’t go until 9:35. I’m learned in trains, 
you see; and I’m also learned in Paris restaurants.” 

““Nothing could be more delightful,’ said Quixtus. 

It was only when he found himself alone in his room and 
reflected on the “‘reasons”’ for his journey to Marseilles 
that the crazy part of his brain summed up his amatory 
situation. He laughed sedately. He held the woman’s 
heart in his hands. At any hour he could dash it on the 
pavement of Paris, whereon so many hearts of women had 
been broken. At any hour could he work this great 
wickedness. But not tonight. Tonight he would take the 
heart in a firmer grip. He would dally with the delicious 
malignity. Besides, his fastidiousness forbade an orgy of 
pleasure. One wickedness at a time. Was he not bound 
even now for Marseilles on a merciless errand? This deed 
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“Te’s Booful!’’ She Cried, Clambering on Both Knees on to His Lap 


es dation of his soul. 


of darkness must be accomplished swiftly. The other 
could wait. As a crown to his contentment came the 
realization that these, his supreme projects of devildom, 
lay hidden in his own heart; secret from Huckaby and his 
fellow minions. They were futile knavyes, all of them 
Well, perhaps not Huckaby. Huckaby had more than once 
expressed the desire to reform. . . . 

By the way, what should be done with Huckaby during 
his absence in Marseilles? He was useless in Paris. Why 
not send him back to London? 

He summoned Huckaby to his room and, whilst 
packing, laid the question before him. 

“For God’s sake, don’t !”’ said Huckaby, almost in terror. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” 

“T can’t go back,” said he, tugging at his beard—no 
longer straggly, but neatly cut to a point. “TI can’t go 
back to it all—to the squalor and drunkenness! It’s no 
use mincing words with you—I can’t do it! You’veset me 
on the clean road and, by Heaven! you’ve got to see that 
I keep there. You’ve given me chances in the past and I 
abused them. You have the power to give me another— 
and I won’t abuse it. I swear I won’t! -To kick me back 
again would be hellish wickedness.” 

“You’re quite right,’’ replied Quixtus gravely, balan- 
cing in his hand an ill-folded pair of trousers which he was 
about to put into his suit case. ‘‘I appreciate your position 
perfectly. But, as I have implied to you before in a sim- 
ilar conversation, hellish wickedness is what I—what I, in 
fact, am devoting my life to accomplish.” 

He packed the trousers and walked up and down the 
room, pondering darkly. It was a tempting piece of vil- 
lainy to kick Huckaby back into the gutter. In a flash it 
could be done. But, as in all his attempted acts of vile- 
ness, the codrdination between brain and will failed at the 
critical moment. A new aspect of the 
case flashed upon his disordered mind, 
showing an even more diabolical way 
of achieving Huckaby’s ruin than 
throwing him back into the gutter. 
By a curious transmogrification it was 
he, Quixtus, who now blazed luridly as 
the master of mischief, and Huckaby 
as the shrinking innocent. The en- 
forced association of the shrinking 
innocent with the master of mischief 
could have no other result than the 
constant sapping of the victim’s voli- 
tion and the gradual but certain degra- 
To accomplish this 
was a refinement of deviltry far beyond 
the imagination of his favorite fiend, 
Macathiel. He decided promptly and 
halted in front of hisformermyrmidon. 
It was once more necessary for him, 
however, like the villain in the old 
melodrama, to dissemble. He smiled 
and laid his hand on Huckaby’s 
shoulder. 

‘All right,” said he, in the old, kind 
voice that in the past had so often 
stabbed Huckaby’s conscience. “I'll 
give youthechance. Just stick loyally 
to me. Stay with the ladies in Paris; 
and when I come back we can talk 
about things.” 

Huckaby gripped his hand. 

“Thank you, Quixtus. IwishI could 
tell you—I’ve known all along ——” 
he stammered in a hoarse voice. ‘‘Oh, 
I’ve played the devil with every- 
thing !—and I don’t know which is the 
damneder fool of us two.” 

““T am quite certain,” said Quixtus 
with a conscious smile, which he 
assumed was Mephistophelian—‘“I 
am quite certain, my dear Huckaby, 
that you are.” 

In spite of the exultation that he 
felt—or deluded himself into feeling — 
at the triple wickedness wherewith he 
purposed to burden his soul, Quixtus 
dined with Mrs. Fontaine in a subdued 
frame of mind. It was not the fault of 
the dinner, for it was carefully selected 
by Mrs. Fontaine, who smiled pity- 
ingly at Quixtus’ gastronomic igno- 
rance; nor was it that of the place, a 
cozy little restaurant in the Passage 
Jouffroy; nor that of the lady, who 
appeared bent on pleasing. Deep 
down in his soul were stirrings of pity 
which his clouded brain could not in- 
terpret. Their effect, however, was a 
mild melancholy. Mrs. Fontaine’s 
trained senses quickly noticed it and 
she tuned her talkin key. She prided 
herself on being a sympathetic woman. 
By this time she had learned to discount 
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his pessimistic utterances that she knew pro- 
ceeded from the same psychological source as 
the lunatic desire to break a woman’s heart, 
which had been the inspiration of the plot. She 
discerned the essential gentleness of the man, 
his tender impulses, his integral innocence, and 
established him in her own eyes as a pathetic 
spectacle. As to the heartbreaking she felt 
secure. It was the only element of humor in 
the ghastly game which day by day had grown 
more repulsive. It was in this chastened mood 
that she met Huckaby on their return to the 
hotel. Quixtus went up to his room by the lift 
and left them standing in the lounge. 

“‘T can’t do it,’ she said hurriedly. ‘‘Billiter 
and the whole lot of you can go to the devil! 
I’m out of it. With aman who can take care of 
himself, yes. I’ve no compunction. It’s a fair 
fight. But this is too low down. It’s like rob- 
bingablindbeggar. Itrevoltsme. Understand 
—this is the end of it!” 

“Will you believe me,” said Huckaby, “‘when 
I say that it’s more than I can swallow either? 
I’m honest. I’m out of it too. Billiter can go 
to the devil!” 

She looked at him as she had done before that 
day, long and searchingly, and her hard eyes 
gradually softened. 

“Yes; I believe you.” 

Huckaby bowed. ‘I thank you, Mrs. Fon- 
taine. And, as we are on this painful subject, 
I should like to be frank with you. You know 
how this thing started. I began it in the first 
place as a joke, a wild jest, to humor him in his 
madness. The idea of Quixtus breaking a 
woman’s heart is comic. But—God knows 
how!—it developed into our—our association. 
The important part now is this: If you think 
you have been fooling him to the top of his 
bent, you’re mistaken. When it came to the 
point of beginning his heartbreaking career he 
shied at it. Moreover he told me the whole 
thing was profoundly distasteful and I must 
never mention the matter to him again.” 

“Well?” asked Mrs. Fontaine. ‘‘ What doesthat mean?’’ 

“Tt means,” said Huckaby, “that you’ve succeeded in 
making him fond of your society for its own sake.” 

She drew a deep breath. ‘Thank goodness, this night- 
mare of a farce is over!” 

“Now, I suppose, you’ll go back to London,” said 
Huckaby. 

She looked away from him, unseeing, down the long 
lounge—and her gloved hands unconsciously gripped each 
other hard; her bosom heaved. In the woman’s dark soul 
strange things were happening—a curious, desperate hope 
was dawning. She remained like this for a few moments, 
while Huckaby selected and lit a cigarette. 

“No, I shan’t go to London,” she said without turning 
her head. “I'll stay in Paris. I owe myself a holiday.” 

Ten minutes afterward Quixtus had gone. They 
watched the wheels of the taxi that was carrying him to 
the Lyons Station disappear beneath the great archway 
and, with something like a sigh, they returned slowly to 
the lounge. Lena Fontaine threw herself on a seat, her 
hands by her side, in an attitude of weariness. 

“Oh, but I’m tired!’ she whispered. 

Huckaby suggested bed. She shrugged her shoulders. 
It was not her body that was tired, she explained, but the 
ridiculous something that people called a soul. That was 
dead beat. She looked up at him as he stood before her 
wondering to hear her talk so frankly. 

“What was it that played the devil with you—a 
woman?” 

“Drink,” replied Huckaby laconically. 

“T hadn’t even that excuse,” said Lena Fontaine. She 
laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘Don’t you wish you were good?” 

He sat down by her side. 

“Why shouldn’t we try to be?” 

“Because the world isn’t a Sunday-school, my dear 
friend.” 

Huckaby ventured to touch her hand with the tip of 
his finger. 

“Let us try,” said he. .< 

She smiled—this time only in half derision. 

“Let us,’’ she said. 

A great silence fell upon them and they sat there side by 
side for a long, long time, pretending to watch, like many 
other couples and groups in the lounge, the shifting life of 
the great hotel, but really far away from it all, feeling 
drawn together in their newfound shame like two dreary 
souls who had escaped from Purgatory and were wandering 
through darkness—they knew not whither. 


XVI 


es great train thundered on straight down through 
the heart of France. Almost the length of it separated 
Quixtus and Clementina. They had seen each other only 
for a few moments amid the bustle of the hurrying 
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platform—just long enough for her quick vision to perceive, 
in the uncertain blue light of the are lamps, a haunted look 
in his eyes that was absent when she had first met him that 
afternoon. He had spoken a few courteous phrases; he 
had inquired whether Tommy and Etta, who clung to her 
to the last, were to be fellow travelers, whereon Clementina 
had very definitely informed him that Etta was staying 
with friends in Paris, while Tommy had arranged to visit a 
painter chum at Barbison; he had expressed the hope that 
when they arrived at Marseilles she would command his 
services; and, after a bareheaded leave-taking of the two 
ladies, which caused Etta afterward to remark that it 
was only her short skirt that had prevented her from 
making her court curtsy, he had gone in search of his own 
compartment. 

Etta had flung her arms round Clementina’s neck. 

“Oh, Clementina darling, do come back soon! The 
Jacksons are kind, but, oh, so stuffy! And Tommy is 
going to Barbison and I shan’t see him; and if you don’t 
come back soon he'll have forgotten all about me.” 

Tommy had given her a great hug and kissed her. 

“Goodby, dear. God bless you! Comeback soon. We 
can’t do without you.” 

And Clementina, pausing on the first step of the railway 
carriage, had turned and raised her hand—the unfilled 
finger-ends of her cotton gloves projecting comically— 
and cried: 

“Goodby, 
children!’ 

And neither of the twain had known what in thé world 
she meant. 

The great train thundered on through the country that 
Clementina had traversed a month before with Tommy: 
Dijon, Macon, Lyons. Things had changed since 
then. Then a sweet rejuvenescence had crept through her 
veins; then she had amused herself with the idea of being 
a lady. The towns whose names, shouted through the 
awful stillness of the stations otherwise only broken by 
the eerie clank of the wheel-testers’ hammers, were now but 
abstract stages on her journey, then had a magical signifi- 
cance. That must be Vienne through which 
they were dashing. If the bitter-sweet, the tragi- 
comedy, the cardiac surgery of Vienne had not brought a 
smile to Clementina’s lips in the dark solitude of her com- 
partment, would she have been the sturdy, humorous 
Clementina who had cried her farewell to the children? 
Things had changed since then, she assured herself. She 
was just Clementina again, fighting her battles alone, 
impatient, contemptuous, unfeeling; no longer a lady— 
merely a female dauber, ready once more to paint elderly 
magnates’ trousers at so much a leg. She sighed 
and laughed. Those had been pleasant times. . . . 
That she should be going over the same ground now with 
Quixtus seemed a freakish trick of destiny. 
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At nine o’clock in the morning the train en- 
tered MarseillesStation. Quixtuscamespeedily 
up to Clementina as she stepped on to the 
platform and offered his services. He trusted 
Clementina had slept well and had a comfortable 
journey. 

“Didn’t sleep a wink,’ said Clementina. 
“Did you?” 

Quixtus admitted broken slumbers. The 
strangeness of the adventure had kept him 
awake. 

“You’re looking ill this morning,”’ said Clem- 
entina, glancing at him sharply. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with you?” 

He seemed careworn, feverish, and an unnat- 
ural glitter had replaced the haunted look in 
his eyes. Clementina did not know how the 
approaching consummation of a deed of real 
wickedness terrified the mild and gentle-natured 
man. Hitherto his evil doings had been fantas- 
tic, repaired almost at once, as if mechanically, 
by the underlying instinct of generosity; his 
visions of sin had been fantastic, too, harmless, 
unpractical; but this sin of vengeance that he 
had intellectually conceived and fostered loomed 
great and terrible. So does the braggart, who 
has sworn to eat up a lion alive, totter at the 
knees when he hears the lion’s roar. His night 
had been that of a soul on fire. 

““Something’s wrong. What is it?’ asked 
Clementina. 

z ,He answered vaguely. This summons had 
upset him. It had set him thinking, a tiring 
mental process. He remembered, said he, how 
Hammersley, when they were boys together, 
had called him to see a dying butterfly on a 
rosebush. The yellow wings were still flapping 
languidly; then slower and slower; thenstrength 
gave out and they quivered in the last effort; 
and then the hold on the rosebush relaxed and 
the butterfly fell to the earth—dead! 

“What does monsieur wish done with the 
baggage?”’ asked the attendant porter, who had 
listened uncomprehendingly to the long and 

tragical tale. Quixtus passed his hand across his forehead 

and looked at the porter as if awakening out of a dream. 

“What you like,” said he. 

So forlorn and hag-ridden did he appear that a wave of 
pity swept through Clementina. The deadly phrase of 
the judge in the Marrable trial occurred to her: “Such 
men as you ought not to be allowed to go about loose.” 
The mothering instinct, more than her natural forcefulness, 
made her take charge of the situation. 

“The omnibus of the Hétel du Louvre,” she said to the 
man; and, taking Quixtus by the arm, she led him like a 
child out of the station. 

“Get in,” she said with rough kindliness, pushing him 
toward the step of the omnibus; but he moved aside for 
her to precede him. Clementina said “Rubbish!” and 
entered the vehicle. She was no longer playing at being a 
lady. Quixtus followed her, and the omnibus clattered 
down the steep streets and jolted and swayed through the 
traffic and between the myriad tramecars that deface and 
deafen the city. The morning sun shone fiercely. The 
pavements baked. The sun-drenched buildings burned 
hot to the eye, and the very awnings in the front of shops 
and over stalls in the markets suggested heat rather than 
coolness. Far away at the end of the Cannebiére the 
strip of sea visible glittered like a steel blade. 

““Whew,’’ gasped Clementina—‘“‘ what heat!’’ 

“T feel it rather chilly,’ said Quixtus. 

She stared at him wiping a damp forehead. What was 
the matter with the man? 

When they entered the fairly cool vestibule of the hotel 
the manager met them and assigned the rooms. They 
asked for Hammersley. Alas, said the manager, he was 
very ill. The doctor was with him even now. An elderly 
man in thin, sun-stained tweeds, who had been sitting in a 
corner playing with a child of five or six in charge of a 
Chinese nurse, came forward and greeted them. 

“Are you the friends Mr. Hammersley telegraphed 
for—Miss Wing and Doctor Quixtus? My name is 
Poynter. I was a fellow passenger of Mr. Hammersley’s 
on the Moronia. He was a sick man when he started and 
got worse on the voyage. Impossible to land at Brindisi. 
Arrived here, he could go no farther, either by boat or 
train. He was quite helpless; so I stayed on until his 
friends could come. It was I who wrote out and sent the 
telegrams.”’ 

“That was very good of you,” said Clementina. 

Quixtus bowed vaguely, but spoke not a word. His lips 
were white. He held the front edges of his jacket crushed 
in a nervous grip. Poynter’s voice sounded far away. 
He barely grasped the meaning of his words. A dynamo 
throbbed in his head instead of a brain. 

“Ts he dying?” asked Clementina. 

Poynter made an expressive gesture. “I’m afraid so. 
He collapsed during the night and they’ve been giving 


him oxygen this morning. Yesterday he was desperately 
anxious to see you both.”’ 

“Ts it possible or judicious to go to him now?” asked 
Clementina. 

“You may inquire. 
she way to his room.” 

He led the way to the lift. They entered. For Quixtus, 
ais companions had ceased to exist. He was conscious 
oly of going to the dying man; and the dynamo throbbed, 
shrobbed. During the ascent Clementina said abruptly 
50 Poynter: “‘ How long is it since you’ve been home?”’ 

“Twenty-five years,’ he replied with a grim smile. 
‘And it has been the dream of my life for ten.”’ 

“And you’ve stopped off in this Hades of a place for the 
sake of a sick stranger? You must be a good sort.” 

“You would have done the same,” said Poynter. 

BNot: 1.” 

_ He smiled again and looked at her with his calm, certain 
syes. ‘‘A man does not live in the far Orient for nothing. 
{ know you would. This way,’ he said as the lift door 
opened. He led them down a corridor, Quixtus following 
1 step or two behind like a man in a trance. 

_ The awful moment was at hand—the moment which in 
she teashop and in the hotel had seemed far, far distant, 
aidden in the mists of some unreal devil-land; which at 
linner had begun to loom through the mists; which all 
aight long had seemed to grow nearer and nearer with 
every rhythmic thud of the thundering train until at times 
t touched him like some material horror. The moment 
was at hand. At last he was about to fulfill his destiny of 
evil. His enemy lay dying—the spirit faintly flapping its 
wings like the butterfly. In a moment they would enter a 
‘oom. He would behold the dying man. He would curse 
zim and send a blackened, anguished soul into eternity. 

The dynamo in his brain and the beating of his heart 
nade him fancy that they were walking to the sound oi 
nuffied drums. Nearer, nearer! This was real, actual. 
He was a devil walking to the sound of muffled drums. 

Poynter and Clementina stopped before a door. Quixtus 
stood still, shaking all over like a horse in front of a 
1ameless terror. 

“This is his room,”’ said Poynter, grasping the handle. 

Quixtus gave a queer cry and suddenly threw himself 
‘forward and clutched Poynter’s arm convulsively, his 
‘eatures distorted with terror. 

“Wait! Wait! I can’t do it! 
nonstrous!” 

He leaned up against the wall and closed his eyes. 

“Overwrought nerves,’’ whispered Poynter. 

There happened to be a bench near by, placed there 
‘or the convenience of the chambermaid of the floor. 
Slementina made 
aim sit down. 

“T don’t think 
you’re quite up to 
seeing him just now,” 
she said. 

He shook his head. 
‘No. Not just now. 
{ feel faint. It’s 
leath. I’m not used 
;o death. You goin. 
Give him my love. 
(ll see him later. 
But give him my 
ove.” 

“Very well,” said 
Clementina. 

She rapped gently 
it the door. It was 
»pened, and a Sister 
of Charity in a great 
white coif appeared 
mm the threshold. 

She looked at the 
visitors sadly. 

“C’est fini,” she 
whispered. 

Quixtus staggered 
‘0 his feet. 

“Dead?” 

“Oui, monsieur.”’ 

The sweat broke 
yut in great drops on 
iis forehead. 

““Dead!”’ he re- 
deated. 

“Vous pouvez entrer 
% vous voulez,” said 
she Sister. 

Then Quixtus 
‘eeled as if some one 
vad dealt hima 
trushing blow. 
Poynter saved him 
jrom falling and 
jruided him to his 
jieat. Foralong, long 


If you will allow me I’ll show you 


I can’t do it! It’s 


second all was darkness. The dynamo stopped suddenly. 
Then, as had happened once before, a little thread seemed 
to snap in his brain. He opened his eyes, feeling sick and 
giddy. The Sister quickly disappeared into the room and 
returned with some brandy. The others stood anxiously 
by. Presently the spirits took effect and enabled him to 
codrdinate his faculties. With an effort of will he rose 
and straightened himself. 

““T am better now. Let us go in.” 

“Wiser not,’’ said Clementina, a thousand miles from sus- 
pecting the psychological phenomenon that had occurred. 

Quixtus slightly raised a protesting hand. 

“T assure you there is no reason why I should not go 
in,” he said in a shaky voice. 

“All right,” said Clementina. 
tumbling all over the place.” 

Once more she took his arm in her strong grip and, 
leaving Poynter outside, they entered the death-chamber 
together. The windows were flung wide, but the outside 
shutters were closed, darkening the room and cooling it 
from the baking sun. A man in a frock coat and narrow 
black tie—the doctor—was aiding his assistant in the 
repacking of the oxygen apparatus. On the bed—gaunt, 
hollow-cheeked and pinched—lay all that was left of 
Hammersley. Only his blond hair and beard, with scarcely 
a touch of gray, remained of that which was familiar. The 
laughing eyes, which had charmed men and women, were 
hidden forever beneath the lids. Clementina’s hand crept 
half mechanically downward and clasped that of Quixtus, 
which returned the pressure. So, hand in hand, they stood 
in silence by the deathbed. 

At last Clementina whispered: 

““Whatever may have been the misunderstanding 
between you, all is over now. May his sins be forgiven 
hin. 

“Amen!” said Quixtus. 

A few tears rolled down Clementina’s cheeks and fell on 
her bodice. The dead man had belonged to her youth— 
the dreary youth that had taken itself for grim, gray eld. 
He had brought into it a little laughter, a little buoyancy, 
much strength, much comfort —all so simply,so kindly. At 
first, in her fierce mood of revolt, she had rebuffed him and 
scorned his friendship. But he was one of the gifted ones 
who could divine a woman’s needs and minister to them; 
so he smiled at her rejection of his offerings, knowing that 
she craved them, and presented them again and again until 
at last, worn out with longing, she clutched at them fran- 
tically and hugged them to her bosom. A generous gentle- 
man, a loyal friend, a very help in time of trouble, he lay 
there dead before her in the prime of his manhood. She 
let the tears fall unchecked until they blinded her. 


“But you can’t go 
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A dry, queer voice broke a long silence, whispering in 
her ear: 

“T told you to give him my love, didn’t I?” 

She nodded and squeezed Quixtus’ hand. 

The doctor stood by waiting until their scrutiny of the 
dead should be over. Clementina was the first to turn to 
him and to ask for information as to the death. In a few 
words the doctor told her. When she entered the room he 
had been dead five minutes. 

“Who, madame—you or this gentleman—is responsible 
for what remains to be done?” 

“Tam. Don’t you think so, Ephraim?” 

Quixtus bowed his head. 

“T sent him my love,”’ he murmured. 

“And now,” said the Sister of Charity, ““we must make 
the toilette de mort. Will you have the kindness to retire?’' 

She smiled sadly and opened the door. 

“There is a packet in the drawer for this lady and gentle- 
man,” said Poynter, who had stood waiting for them in 
the corridor. 

“Ah! bon,” said the Sister. She crossed the room and 
returned with the packet, which she handed to Clementina. 
It was sealed and was addressed to them jointly: ‘‘To 
Ephraim Quixtus and Clementina Wing. To be opened 
after my death.” Clementina stuffed it into the pocket of 
her serge skirt. 

“We'll open it together by-and-by. Now we’d better go 
to our rooms and tidy up and have some food. Only a fool 
goes through such a day as is before us on an empty stom- 
ach. What’s your number? I’ll tell them to send you up 
some coffee and rolls.” 

He thanked her dreamily. She arranged a meeting at 
noon in order to go through the packet. They walked 
along the corridor, Poynter accompanying them. He pro- 
posed, it being convenient to them, to take the night train 
to Paris and home. Meanwhile his services were at their 
disposal. 

“T wish I could pack you off to Piccadilly by Hertzian 
wave right away,” said Clementina. 

“Tt’s Devonshire I’m longing for,”’ said he. 

They arrived at the lift door. 

““You’ll love it all the better for having played the angel 
in Hades,” said Clementina with moist eyes. ‘Goodby 
for the present.” 

She extended her hand. He took it and held it in a hesi- 
tating way. An expression of puzzledom came over his 
tanned, lined features. 

“Are you going to your room now?” 

“Yes,” said Clementina. 

“‘Pardon my presumption,” said he with some concern; 
“but—but aren’t you going to see the child?” 


“Child!” cried 
Clementina. ‘‘ What 
child?” 


“Why—Mr.Ham- 
mersley’s, you know. 
She’s here.” 

“Here!” 

“When you came 
into the vestibule 
didn’t you notice a 
little girl I was play- 
ing with—a Chinese 
nurse a 

“Have mercy upon 
us!” exclaimed Clem- 
entina. “‘Do you hear 
that, Ephraim?” 

se Yessy Lash eared 
said Quixtus tone- 
lessly. The conflict 
within him between 
Mithra and Ahriman 
had left him weak and 
non-recipient of new 
impressions. ‘‘Ham- 
mersley has a little 
daughter. I wasn’t 
aware of it. I won- 
der how he got her. 
She must have a 
mother somewhere.” 

“The mother’s 
dead,” said Poynter. 
“From what I could 
gather from Ham- 
mersley, the child 
has no kin in the 
world. That was why 
he was so anxious for 
you to come.” 

Clementina peered 
at him with secrewed- 
up monkey face—as 
if he were sitting for 
his portrait. 

(Continued on 

Page 26) 
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Referendum in New Jersey 


NY city in New Jersey may now, at a special election, 
adopt the commission form of government, so that 
responsibility for running the town will be squarely vested 
in only three or five men instead of being scattered and 
hidden among twenty; but the enabling act grieves some 
staunch friends of “‘representative’’ government by pro- 
viding that the commission scheme shall include initiative, 
referendum and recall. A stock argument against refer- 
endum is this: If a given body of voters is not intelligent 
enough to choose a faithful representative it cannot be 
sufficiently intelligent to pass upon proposed laws. 

This is like arguing that if a farmer hires a hand who lets 
the pigs into the garden he cannot be wise enough to 
decide whether or not he needs a garden. Any voter may 
have sound ideas upon important public measures and still 
not know whether a candidate whom he never saw, and 
concerning whom his information is vague and contra- 
dictory, will faithfully represent him. Often astute 
bankers find they have been fooled about the character of 
subordinates who are constantly under their eyes and whose 
occupation they thoroughly understand. No body of 
voters ever knowingly chooses a faithless representative. 
Such bodies frequently getfooled. Opponents of initiative, 
referendum and recall think it is their duty, in such cases, 
to stay fooled. 


The Moral of Madison Square 


EW YORK, it seems, cannot have Madison Square 
Garden as a publicly-owned place for indoor. assem- 
blages and recreation—a sort of roofed public park. 

That such a roofed park would be an exceedingly 
pleasant and valuable thing for the people to possess is 
quite obvious; but they cannot have it because the tre- 
mendous growth in the city’s population—which is exactly 
what makes the Garden so desirable as a public place for 
indoor gatherings—also makes the land so enormously 
valuable that the city cannot afford to own it. 

The people of New York created this tremendous land- 
value by coming to the city and living there. Having 
created the value, they must turn the Garden over to 
Mr. Morgan or somebody else who can afford to pay the 
price, which is quite beyond their reach. Meanwhile, in 
rainy weather, they can assemble in small bunches in the 
subway entrances or under awnings—if the police will let 
them. Everybody has heard of the sumptuary laws of 
long ago which judiciously forbade mere artisans to wear 
the cloth that their own hands had made because it was 
too expensive forthem. We get the same admirable result 
in a different way. 


Private Pension Bills 


URING the first two months of this extra session of 

Congress fourteen thousand bills were introduced— 
mostly private pension bills. They went to the Pension 
Committees of the House and Senate. The former com- 
prises fifteen members, each of whom sits on at least one 
other committee. The Senate committee has fourteen 
members. Its chairman sits on seven other committees, 


and that is not far from the average. These two com- 
mittees virtually pass the private pension bills. That they 
can devote any extensive consideration to them is, of 
course, out of the question. ‘There are certain require- 
ments and limitations of a general nature. A bill granting 
a hundred dollars a month to an ex-private, for example, 
would doubtless be held up; and it is not considered 
good form for any one Representative or Senator to bring 
forward an excessive number of claims. 

We don’t see why the general requirements that would 
satisfy the Pension Committees cannot be embodied in a 
statute; why the claims cannot be examined as well by a 
clerk in the Pension Office as by a committee clerk; why, 
in short, the Government’s obligation to former soldiers 
cannot be expressed in a general pension law, so that this 
deluge of private pension bills may cease! 


Progressive Texas Lawyers 


“IMN\HE first person who wore stockings in England,” 

observes Adam Smith, “‘is said to have been Queen 
Elizabeth. She received them as a present from the 
Spanish ambassador.” 

And nearly everywhere in the United States today the 
criminal code requires indictments to be framed substan- 
tially as they were at that memorable time. Our comment 
upon this fact has inspired a Texas judge to send us a 
sample indictment for that state. It reads: “‘The grand 
jurors for the county of Midland, state aforesaid, duly 
organized as such at the February term, A. D. one thousand 
nine hundred and eleven, of the district court for said 
county, upon their oaths in said court, present that John 
Doe, on or about the first day of January, A. D. one thou- 
sand nine hundred and eleven, and anterior to the present- 
ment of this indictment, in the county of Midland and 
state of Texas, did then and there unlawfully with a gun 
and a pistol kill Richard Roe.”’ 


Compare this simple yet sufficient statement with the 


maze of archaic, tautological and meaningless phraseology 
which most states require. In respect to indictments, at 
least, Texas law has certainly dug itself out of the Dark 
Ages, where the law of many other states still complacently 
lingers. The Kansas code also exhibits enlightenment in 
respect to indictments; but the criminal codes generally 
have not yet reached the age of stockings. 

Why is it that the law, which is said to enlist the best 
brains of the country, is the one calling in the United 
States in which progress seems almost impossible? 


A New Parcels Post Bill 


A ae average charge by railroads for handling a ton of 
freight is a dollar and eight cents; the average charge 
by express companies for handling a ton of matter is thirty 
dollars and eighty cents. The most profitable asset of an 
express company consists of its exclusive contracts with 
railroads which enable it to maintain a monopolistic 
schedule of rates. 

One of the parcels post bills before Congress provides 
that the Government shall buy the contracts or franchises 
of the express companies at their market value. Taking 
the current quotations for the stocks of the four express 
companies whose shares are listed on the Exchange and 
the tangible assets of those companies as shown by the 
balance-sheet in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
report, the market value of express-company contracts or 
franchises, based upon existing conditions, can hardly fall 
short of a hundred million dollars. 

Is the Government under any moral obligation to pay 
some such amount to the express companies as a bonus 
before it enters into competition with them through the 
Post-Office Department? The great value of the con- 
tracts or franchises arises from the fact that they give the 
companies a monopoly of an important public service and 
enable them to charge the public more than the service is 
fairly worth. If the express companies had gouged the 
public twice as hard their monopolistic contracts obviously 
would be twice as profitable, and the Government, under 
the theory mentioned, would be obliged to pay two hun- 
dred millions for them. It seems quite clear that no 
“property right’? which the Government is bound to 
recognize can arise under any such arrangement. 


Paper Debates in Congress | 


ECENTLY, the House having resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole for further consideration of 
the bill to reduce wool duties, the gentleman from Mary- 
land was given the floor for one minute. His speech, with 
various appendices, occupies thirty-nine solid columns of 
the Congressional Record. To have delivered the speech 
proper would have required at least two hours longer than 
the one minute during which the gentleman occupied the 
floor. Moreover, the speech contained not a word about 
wool duties, but was altogether about a quite different 
subject. 
A little later the gentleman from Mississippi, the gentle- 
man from New York and the gentleman from Georgia were 
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given the floor for one hour each. In each case the entry 
in the Record is as follows: ‘ (Mr. addressed the 
committee; his remarks will appear hereafter.) ”’ 

Thus we have one minute of oratory occupying thirty- 
nine columns and three hours of oratory occupying six 
lines. The meaning is, of course, that a great part of the 
“‘debates’’ in the House are intended primarily for cir- 
culation, under frank, among the speakers’ constituents. 
Afterthe House had passed the Canadian reciprocity treaty, 
for example, the Record was embellished with eloquent 
remarks upon that subject which members had withheld 
and revised for home consumption, while, under the “‘leave 
to print’? custom, many speeches appear in the Record 
that are never delivered in the House. 

We don’t see why a member should expect constituents 
to read a speech which his fellow members will not give 
him leave to deliver to them; and if a member’s remarks 
are not sufficiently digested to go into the Record as he 
utters them he ought to wait a few days. The proceedings 
of the House would certainly gain in interest and impor- 
tance if the “debates” consisted of arguments actually 
addressed to the House and referring exclusively to the 
subject in hand. 


On The Anxious Seat 


MMEDIATELY after President Taft’s election, nearly 
three years ago, a conservative financial review observed: 
“The only unfavorable occurrence of the week was the 
decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the Tobacco Trust case.” In the third week of November 
the year following the same review records that the market 
declined on the Circuit Court’s decision in the Oil Trust case. 

The Government’s suit against the Oil Trust was begun 
on November 15, 1906; that against the Tobacco Trust 
on July 19, 1907. Scattered through the trade reviews 
from the first of those dates to the present time you will 
find these cases referred to as exerting an unfavorable or 
retarding influence upon business. Business can adjust 
itself to almost any stable conditions. Uncertainty is what 
checks it. 

The same uncertainty exists today. The reviews are 
filled with speculations as to how the Oil and Tobacco 
Trusts are going to reorganize; as to what other Trusts 
may be brought into court; as to what the court will say 
about them if they are brought in. No man can answer 
these questions. The whole problem is as high in the air 
as ever. 

’ Three years and a half after the Government began suit 
against the Oil Trust—in May, 1910—another problem 
belonging in the same category, and of quite as great 
importance, was raised—that is, the railroads proposed to 
put into effect a wholesale advance of freight rates. That 
problem was at once taken in hand by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In February of this year the 
Commission gave its decision against the roads. The whole 
matter was definitely disposed of—every doubt removed. 

Which is the intelligent course—the one the Government 
pursues with regard to the Trusts, or the one it pursues 
with regard to the railroads? How long will it be before 
we have an Interstate Trust Commission? : 


The Lonesome Old Guard | 


UT of ninety-one members of the Senate, twenty-four 

voted against submitting a Constitutional amendment 
for direct election of Senators by the people, and one— 
Tillman—would have voted against it if present. Ten of 
these twenty-five negatives were Southerners who may, 
like Tillman, have been opposed merely to the Bristow 
amendment and not to the general principle of direct elec- 
tion. That leaves fifteen grand and lonesome old guard, 
die-in-the-last-ditch, all-lost-save-honor conservatives. 

All but three of them come from the North Atlanti¢e 
seaboard. The two Senators from Pennsylvania and the 
two from Rhode Island voted nay—which is quite a matter 
of course considering the powers that elect Senators in 
those commonwealths. The two from Massachusetts, the 
two from New Hampshire, the two from Vermont and one 
from Connecticut also voted nay; but it would be difficult 
to say in just how far they were merely survivals rather 
than representatives of current political conditions in New 
England. The senior Senator from New York voted in the 
negative. There is a theory that Mr. Root might be 
almost progressive at times if he did not have insurmount- 
able constitutional scruples against it. The net result is 
that pretty often, as in this case, he votes with Senator 
Heyburn, who was excavated by some political inadvert- 
ence in the progressive state of Idaho. There remain 
Lorimer, of Illinois—who needs no other explanation than 
the one which a committee of the Senate is now supplying 
to the country—and Smoot, of Utah. 

This by no means comprises the roll of conservative 
Senators. Quite anumber of others, in fact, voted for the 
resolution after having voted for the Bristow amendment, 
in a pious hope that it would defeat ratification of the 
proposal. It comprises only the most hopeless and heroie 
wing. , 
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A Little Acorn 


h [iin ‘his distracted memory holds a seat 
in this distracted globe’’—distracted globe 
being slang for buzzing bean, as Hughie Keough 

would say, and the sentiment occurring originally to 

Mr. Mel D. Hamlet, late of Denmark, who was the 

original roundhead—never can those of us who were 

present on that auspicious occasion forget the evening 
when Joe Johnson opened his Subway Tavern in New 

York, assisted by Bishop Potter, and the hardy long- 

shoreman, also present, turned to the bishop and 

asked genially: ‘‘What’ll you have, Bish?” 

The bishop took a prudent and churchly seltzer 
and lemon, and the ceremonies of dedication pro- 
ceeded smoothly. It was a grand scheme of Joe’s. 
Long had he been impressed with the sad lot of the 
toilworn workingman who, returning from his labor 
with a dime and a thirst, was compelled to visit a 
groggery to spend the one and assuage the other. 
“Why not give him a neat, comfortable, uplifting 
place to spend his dime in?’? asked Joe. Being a 
guileless Georgian, however, he broached the plan to 
various friends of humanity resident in the metrop- 
olis before he broached anything in the tavern, and 
secured their hearty moral support. 

The idea was this: Inasmuch as the workingman 
would spend his daily dime for malt or other similar 
refreshment anyhow, would it not be humanitarian 
to provide a place for him where he would not come 
in contact with degrading associations and where he 
would get good stuff? So it seemed to all concerned; 
and Joe opened his tavern at Bleecker and Mulberry 
Streets, if I remember correctly, and furnished it 
with originals contributed by the cartoonists of the 
period—tables, chairs and an assorted stock of those 
liquids tired workingmen are supposed to fancy. 

Joe had been a newspaper reporter and 
he knew the kind of stuff the newspapers 
will print. He knew that an opening of 
the Subway Tavern that was merely an 
opening would mean a paragraph, but that 
an opening that was an event would mean a 
column. So he provided the event. Bishop 
Potter was interested in the plan, and Joe asked him to 
come down to the opening and say a few words by way of 
dedication. Much to the astonishment of everybody, 
including Joe, the bishop came, and the Subway Tavern 
had the story of its start on the first page of every New 
York paper the next morning and on the first pages of 
almost all the other papers in the country. Joe did his 
part, but the tired workingman failed to respond. He 
didn’t want to drink his beer surrounded by originals from 
the cartoonists of the period—and he didn’t drink it there 
either. So the Subway Tavern languished and died; but 
the scheme was good. Joe insists on that. 


Our Hero Becomes a Great Oak 


HIS was in 1905; but, four years before that, Joe had 

undertaken another humanitarian movement, which 
was, in short, the elimination of the corrupt boss in politics 
and the political regeneration of the city. Heand Ike White 
and a few others organized the Order of Acorns, on the 
poetical theory that “‘great oaks from little acorns grow,” 
the said political regeneration being the great oak that was 
expected to ensue. Most of the organizers were wise and 
clever reporters, and there never was a political movement 
in New York that got so much notice in so short a time as 
the Order of Acorns. They hired a hall on Broadway —or 
a vacant store rather—and had noonday meetings, and 
William Travers Jerome and Mark Twain and Seth Low 
and many others made noonday speeches, while Joe, who 
had been elected Great Oak, presided with becoming and 
acorned dignity. 

Meetings over, the clever newspaper chaps who were 
engineering the movement hurried back to their offices and 
wrote enthusiastic pieces about the uprising of the people as 
typified by the success of the Acorns, and the whole town 
was agog about it—agog?—yes, agog is what New York is 
whenever a novelty comes along; and this surely was a 
novelty. The Acorns were for Seth Low and fusion that 
year, and Seth and fusion won. Wherefore the Acorns 
were very important for a time, but most of them stayed 
on at reporting. 

From year to year the Acorns appeared at election time, 
but not again for Seth Low and fusion. Tammany reached 
out and gathered the crop, Great Oak and all; and pres- 
ently we find Johnson in the Department of Finance, 
reminding us of Lord Bacon’s quip that acorns were good 
until bread was found. Johnson remained acorned to his 
post until a new comptroller came in, and then he severed 
his connection, or was severed from his connection; and 
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Good Jobs From Little Acorns Grow 


Serious and rivolous Facts About 
the Great amd tlhe 
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for the moment the Great Oak was naught but a Great 
Oak, with no nourishing bark in the way of salary attached. 
However, Mayor Gaynor, being an expert forester, soon 
remedied that, and Johnson went to the Fire Department 
as assistant commissioner. Then, not long ago, the mayor 
played it low down on Fire Commissioner Waldo by mak- 
ing him Police Commissioner and promoted Johnson to the 
vacant fire place—which again teaches us, dear children, 
that good jobs from little acorns grow. 

There is more to this appointment than appears on the 
surface—unless, indeed, we are referring to the hirsuto- 
cinereous surface, which we are. It has long been the 
contention of students of municipal affairs that a fire com- 
missioner should look the part—that is, we have suffered 
from a surplusage of black-haired and gloomy fire com- 
missioners, and light-haired and volatile—to say nothing 
of baldheaded and forlorn. What has been needed is a 
red-haired fire commissioner, which the same is now 
secured. Speaking rufously, Joe Johnson is as redheaded 
a fire commissioner as could be desired by the most fas- 
tidious. He has much redheaded merit, being neither 
hispidulous, as claimed by some, nor yet hirtellous, but 
topped by a thatch of good, serviceable, ignescent hair that 
changes rapidly to meet fire conditions. When he goes 
to a fire in an oil tank his hair is lurid; but when he drops 
over to see a skyscraper blaze merrily it is a bright ver- 
milion. Likewise he rides in a red automobile, has a ruddy 
complexion, has a red mustache and fits in with the fire- 
escape, as the Municipal Art Commission insists every fire 
commissioner should. Every time he elects to go to a fire— 
as he may at times, being commissioner. and doubtless 
desiring to see how the brave fire-laddies are working—he 
will look like a high-geared meteor, especially if he has a 
sense of the proprieties and the picturesque, and gets 
himself a neat red hat to wear. 

Oaks are slow of growth, even when springing from 
political acorns, and it took Joseph some time to get out 
of the sapling class. He was born in Griffin, Georgia, and 
graduated from the University of Alabama, being, in both 
instances, true to a long line of Southern ancestors. Still, 
he early felt the call of the North and was hired as a 
teacher of English in the Lebanon, Ohio, Normal School, 
where it occurred to him that, if he could teach English, 
mayhap, he could write it—very rarely the case; but 
sometimes there is an exception. So he hastened back to 
his beloved Georgia and acquired a place as reporter on 
the Atlanta Journal, and there had his ideas of the English 
language reconstructed and broadened until he came to be 


Near Great 


city editor, when he handed out some of that same 
line of reconstruction and argument to his men. 

The North needed him. He could not resist the 
importunities of New York editors, who besought 
him to come up to Park Row—and he came. For a 
period of time he wondered why the New York 
editors had been so eager, but presently he began to 
get into things and became a good reporter. Politics 
was his bent and he saw possibilities with the Order 
of Acorns. Remaining in journalism for a space, he 
developed his acorns into his present job—no small 
feat for a young man just turned forty and not 
long ago teacher of English in a normal school—the 
fire commissionership of New York being a man’s 
employment in every sense. 

Johnson is ambitious, clever, earnest, energetic 
and has a fine eye for the spectacular. He’ll load 
J. Pierpont Morgan or John D. Rockefeller, or some 
other distinguished and eminent and leading citizen, 
into that red automobile some day and take his 
chattering guest to some fire at seventy miles an 
hour. Of course he doesn’t have to go to fires, but 
he’ll go; and he’ll probably use a scaling ladder on 
some convenient occasion or climb up the watertower 
to see how it works. He’ll make a good fire commis- 
sioner too—see if he doesn’t; and it will not be hard 
to keep track of him. There’ll be plenty in the papers. 
Any man who can get Bishop Potter to dedicate a 
Subway Tavern can be relied upon to do things as 
fire commissioner—especially if he is redheaded. 


A Harvard Hero 


ANY years ago a section of a celebrated class at 

Harvard was regaling itself in a Boston restau- 
rant. The talk fell on feats of eating and drinking, 
and one member of the class, since become a very 
staid and very well-known statesman, 
offered to bet five dollars he could drink 
a bottle of tabasco sauce. There was 
some discussion over this, many holding 
the feat could not be done; but the wager 
was finally made. The man who bet took a 
bottle of tabasco sauce, put it into a salad 
dressing he concocted and got away with it. The others 
present were much impressed. 

Later, this same man offered to bet ten dollars he could 
drink a bottle of champagne without taking the bottle 
from his lips, which is a difficult feat but can be done. 
Anyhow, he did it, to the great amazement and admiration 
of his classmates and with the addition of ten dollars to 
his supply of money. 

“Now,” said the man who had won both bets, “‘just 
to show you people how good I am, I’ll bet you twenty-five 
dollars I can eat those lace curtains.” 

And nobody had the nerve to take him up. 
thought he could. 


They 


Bloody Mary 


ENRY N. CARY, the secretary of the Chicago 
Publishers’ Association, has a negro cook he took with 
him to Chicago from St. Louis. The cook is very religious 
and immediately joined a church in Chicago. 
Cary saw the cook going out of the house one evening 
with a large carving knife in her hand. 
“Where are you going, Mary?” he asked. 
“T’s gwine t’ church.” 
“Well, what are you going to do with that knife?” 
“They’s a religious dispute goin’ on down there,”’ said 
Mary, “‘an’ I wanter see my side gits de best of it.” 


A Game State 


OB DAVIS, the celebrated bass fisherman, who argues 

that the way to catch bass is to throw a stick of wood 

at them—the wood being attached to a clothesline or any 

convenient cord—was in Maine not long ago, concerned in 

his favorite pastime, when he met an old man who seemed 
quite spry. 

“How old are you?” asked Davis. 

““Ninety-two,”’ the man replied. 

“Ninety-two? Well, well! And you’ve never been 
sick, I suppose?” 

“Not to speak on. Laid up a spell last winter. Nuthin’ 
much, though.” 

“What was it?” 

“Oh, nuthin’ but a touch of pneumony.” 

When Davis inquired he found the old man had been in 
bed six weeks with double pneumonia and had recovered; 
from which he concluded the inhabitants of Maine are as 
hard to kill as bass. 
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MOTOR CARS | 
| Announcement of 1912 Models 


Chalmers ‘‘ Thirty-six’’ Torpedo, 4-passenger, $1800. 
Equipment: Same as ‘‘Thirty-six’’ Touring Car. 

Chalmers ‘‘ Thirty-six’? Berlin Limousine, $3250. 
Including full equipment. 

Chalmers ‘‘ Thirty-six’? Cab Side Limousine, $3000. 
Including full equipment. 


i 


Chalmers ‘‘30”’ Touring Car, 5-passenger, $1500. 
Regular equipment: Magneto; gas lamps and oil lamps; Prest-O-Lite 
tank; Chalmers mohair top; automatic windshield; ventilated fore-doors ; 
full set of tools; horn, pump, jack and tire repair outft. 
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Chalmers “‘30” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $1500. 
Regular equipment: Same as ‘‘30’” Touring Car. 
Chalmers ‘£30’? Torpedo Runabout, 2-passenger, $1500. 


Regular equipment: Magneto, gas lamps and oil lamps; Prest-O-Lite tank; 
Chalmers mohair top; windshield, tire irons, tools, etc. 


Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ Touring Car, 7-passenger, $2750. 


Regular equipment: Bosch dual ignition system; Solar gas lamps, oil 
lamps—all lamps enameled black; Prest-O-Lite tank; auxiliary seats; 
ventilated fore-doors; Chalmers mohatr top ; automatic windshield ; 36-inch 
by 4-inch tires; tire trons, tools, horn, pump, jack and tire repair outfit 


Chalmers “‘ Thirty-Six’’ Touring Car, 5-passenger, $1800. 


Regular equipment: Chalmers self-starter; Continental demountable rims; 
Bosch dual ignition system, Solar gas lamps—all lamps enameled black; 
Prest-O-Lite tank; 36-inch by 4-inch tires; four forward speed Lae: 
mission, long stroke motor—4%-inch bore, 5% -inch stroke, ventilated iG rtv”’ t 

post / pikes : achable Pony Tonneau, $2750. 
fore-doors; tire irons; tools, horn, pump, jack and tire repair outfit. Top Chalmers ‘‘Forty”’ De S i ’ $ =P Doth 


and glass front, $100. Regular equipment: Same as ‘‘Forty” Touring Car. 


Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ Torpedo, 4-passenger, $2750. 


Regular equipment: Same as ‘‘Forty’’ Touring Car. 
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ERE are the motor car 
pace makers for 1912—the 
Chalmers “30,” $1500— 
the Chalmers “Thirty-six,’’ $1800. 
These cars win their way to your 
approval by sheer merit. They set 
new standards of motor car values. 


The temptation to make extravagant claims is 
strong. But in our advertising we try to make 
understatements rather than overstatements. We 


ask you to bear this in mind in reading our 1912 _ 


Announcement. 


“30” Fully Equipped $1500 
We ask you to remember these facts: The 
Chalmers ‘‘ 30’’ was the first standard touring car 
to sell at a medium price. No car of equal value 
ever has sold for the same price or for less. 


Remember that this is the car which was driven 


“Thirty-six”? we are offering a car that leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


What more could you ask in a car than you are 
able to getin this one? 


More power, perhaps? You really could not 
use more than the splendid long stroke motor will 
develop. With large cylinders and long stroke 
(414//x 514’’) the new motor is a great puller at 
high speed; a wonderful hill-climber; and will give 
you all the speed you want. Though rated at 36 
h. p. according to the engineers’ formula, it actually 
develops 40 h. p. 


SS When the Ch almers Soa () was 208 miles a day for one hundred days in succession; 

WS that made the trip from Denver to Mexico City; ete 

SS} first announced four years ago, the hatice two years won more ene ee Four Speed Transmission 
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the highest priced makes—gives a flexibility of con- 
trol hitherto unknown on medium priced cars. 
Direct drive is on the fourth speed. A third speed 
is provided which will carry you over the hardest 
grades without loss of time. Ifa very steep hill is 
encountered, you can still drop back to second, 
which is powerful enough for the steepest grade and 
yet much faster than first speed of an ordinary car. 
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won the hardest Glidden Tour ever held. 


Please remember further that this is the car with 
the most advanced design; the car that has been 
so widely copied. 


standard. 


Each season since, by better factory 
methods, by improvements and refine- 
ments, we have greatly increased the 
value of the car without increasing the 
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Buy a Beautiful Car 
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\ Remember this car has a grace of line and beauty 
price. Each yearthe verdict on Chalmers of finish which the costliest cars do not excel; that Do you ask more room in the body? This 
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it has given satisfactory service to 15,000 owners; 
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cars has been ‘‘best value at the price.”’ 


Our Astounding Values 


And now for 1912 we say to you, the motor buying 
public, with perfect assurance, that this year more 
than ever before we offer you “astounding values.” 


The ‘‘30’’ remains the leader among $1500 
cars. The new ‘ Thirty-six’’ at $1800 represents 
a further development along the lines of greater size 
and increased power. The reliable, standardized, 
beautiful “Forty” is continued for those requiring 
a car of unusual power and 7-passenger capacity. 


In our plan of business, your interests and our 
own are mutual. Utmost value at the price—one 
price to all—and service guaranteed—is our policy. 
We have been unable to find any brand of sales- 

manship equal to quality in the goods; or any 

sort of advertising one-half so effective as good 
words spoken by those who know the merit 
of Chalmers cars. 


that it is backed by the Chalmers guarantee. 


Last year this car sold for $1750, equipped with 
magneto, gas lamps, top and windshield. Think 
of it this year —refined and improved in every pos- 
sible way, with thoroughly ventilated fore-door 
bodies, inside control, magneto, gas lamps, Prest- 
O-Lite tank, and including also Chalmers mohair 
top and automatic windshield —for $1500! 


You have your choice of four or five passenger 
bodies, and four color schemes. We ask you to 
see these cars at our dealers. They are now on 
show. Deliveries to customers begin at once. 


New Model “Thirty-Six” $1800 


When we considered bringing out a new model, 
the Chalmers ‘ Thirty-six,” we instructed our 
engineers to build a four cylinder, five-passenger 
car that would leave absolutely nothing to be de- 
sired. We said we would fix the price when the 
car was ready. We think that in the Chalmers 


body is as roomy as any five-passenger car built. 
It isa big body. If it were any bigger, it would 
become awkward and less comfortable. 


More comfort? We honestly believe that it is 
not possible to buy a more comfortable car at any 
price. The big wheels and tires—36 x 4—the 
ample wheel base, sturdy frame, heavy 34-elliptic 
rear springs, tilted, luxuriously upholstered seats, 
afford the passengers the acme of riding comfort. 


Chalmers Self-Starter 


Greater convenience? The new Chalmers 
compressed air self-starter does away with the last 
of the original inconveniences of automobiling. 


This starting device is built in the Chalmers 
factory. It is not an accessory added to the car, 


Chalmers Motor 
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The motors for the new models were tested on 
the block, running 1500 revolutions per minute, 24 
hours a day for weeks at a time. 


Itseems almost incredible, but it is the absolute 
truth, when we tell you that in all of our testing of 
this car and its motors we have never broken down 
a single motor, transmission, or other vital part. 


We have tested not only one car, but a number of 
them; we have tested not only one motor, but many; 
we have not driven a few hundred miles, but tens of 
thousands of miles; and we have done all this so 
that we might be able to stand behind an absolute 
guarantee of all of the parts of this car for one year 
and a further guarantee of Chalmers service. 


1911 Our Best Year 


The Chalmers Company finished, on 
June 15th, the most successful year in its 
history. Weannounced at the beginning 
of the 1911 season that we would build 
6250 cars. We built this number and 
sold them. We could have sold more, 
but adhered to our policy of putting 
quality ahead of quantity. 


Our 1912 line represents the evolution of Chal- 
mers experience. It is the achievement of a highly 
trained organization guided by an ideal—to build 
the highest class motor cars possible at a medium 
price. We are proud to announce our 1912 cars 
as the best we have ever turned out. 


Our Cars Fully Guaranteed 


We guarantee Chalmers cars to be free from de- 
fects in material and parts. For one year from 
date of delivery we will replace free any defective 
part, if returned to our factory for inspection. 


The parts of Chalmers cars are made from the 
best materials obtainable, and they are built, for the 
most part, in our own factory. Hence we are per- 
fectly safe to guarantee them. Chalmers Dealers, as 
well as the Chalmers Company, guarantee service 
at all times. 


We really believe, whether you buy a Chalmers 
or not, it is worth your while to see the new cars. 


We shall be very glad tosend you our new catalog, 
and an introduction to our dealer nearest to you. 


** Thirty-six’’— $1800. 
forward speeds, Bosch dual ignition, Solar gas lamps and Prest-O-Lite 
tank, ventilated fore-doors, 36x 4-inch tires, Continental demountable rims 
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Long stroke motor, Chalmers self-starter, four 
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sO Turina CBE! igs passenger— _ $1500 « 
Including magneto, Prest-O-Lile tank, 
gas lamps, oil lamps, lop, windshield, 
venlilated fore-doors, horn, tools 
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Including magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank, 
gas lamps, oil lamps, top, windshield, 
ventilated fore-doors, horn, tools 


Inc ol ting Bosch ie. sd ignition system, 
black enamel a gas and oi 

O-Lite tank J ts, fop, wind- 
shield, ventilated fore-doors, 30 x 4-inch 
tires, tire trons, horn, tools 
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Kindly Look Into 
Suspended 
Radiation 


END your name and investigate 
how, with Kinnear Pressed Radi- 
ators, you can wipe clean un- 

derneath—unhealthful dust and dirt 
cannot accumulate—no holes or 
pockets to catch dust—the sanitary 
radiators. For bath-rooms the one sat- 
isfactory method possible for heating, and 
so enjoyable everywhere. 


Don’t think of considering cast-iron, 
heavy, unsanitary, dirt-collecting 
radiators before thoroughly investi- 
gating Kinnear Pressed Radiators — 
either for steam or hot water heating. 


Cost No More— Unlimited Guarantee— 
Save Nearly Half Space and Two- 
Thirds on Weight—Strong—Most Per- 
manently Durable—Sanitary — Quick 
Action On or Off—Highly Artistic 


“*On the Wall— Off the Floor— 
Out of the Way’’ 


So beautifully artistic, yet ‘‘out of the way. 
Kinnear Pressed Radiators are now Neca iaed 
by owners or builders of modern homes and, 
in fact, are practically required by all latest prin- 
ciples of heating for buildings of every character. 

Estimates and almost unlimited choice of 
designs or sizes, for on or off the floor, for any 
place in any building, will be furnished by our 
branches in nearly 50 leading cities, through 
your architect, contractor or steam fitter, 


Write us, please, for complete illustrated 


literature. 
THE PRESSED RADIATOR 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
General Offices: 


502 Bailey-Farrell Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Addresses of our Le ading Cities’ 
Branches in Telephone Books 


Presto 
Boilers. 


for Steam or Hot 
Water absolute- 
ly guaranteed 
the most sat- 
isfactory. 


a Please 
send your 


FREE Bae 


Booklets, 
Literature and Testimony 


THE PRESSED RADIATOR CO. OF AMERICA | 
° 


Gen’l Offices : 502 Bailey-Farrell Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Please send me your literature free. 


Vane 


Q) Address 
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Ireme, the Simgle-Cylinder Kicker 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Misch shrugged himself disgustedly. He 
said he’d do it in a minute, only he didn’t 
wish to get to Whitestone ahead of time. 

There was some other conversation 
then which was also strictly personal. 

“T’ve told you before,’ remarked Binkey, 
“we’re not going to Whitestone.” 

“Aren’t we?” rejoined Misch. ‘“‘ Well, 
Bink,”’ he added carelessly, ‘‘I’m not look- 
ing to disappoint you; but I’ve got insidein- 
formation that off Whitestone something’s 
going to happen.” 

Moreover, it did. What it was, though, 
I cannot tell you to this day. ‘Nor can 
Binkey either, though Binkey knew all 
about machinery —that is to say, he knew, 
or he thought he knew, up to that particu- 
lar moment. At sunset, just off the village 
pier at Whitestone, whatever it was that 
happened, happened according to schedule. 
First of all, the perishing little clothes- 
wringer gave a grunt and then a wheeze. 
Afterward, its flywheel bucked to and fro 
for a moment; whereupon it lay down and 
died. In consequence, there we lay rocking 
slowly to and fro, adrift on the tide—a 
derelict on the vasty bosom of the deep. 

It seemed to me, though, that when it 
happened I saw Misch get up from beside 
the engine and put something in his pocket. 

At this time of day, the Sound steamers 
come up out of Hell Gate and go trooping 
to the eastward, past Whitestone. I do 
not like Sound steamers. I especially dis- 
like them when they appear in regattas. 
They, in fact, seem exceptionally objec- 
tionable when one is drifting among them 
in amere cockleshell like the Irene. Misch, 
however, seemed unimpressed. Lighting 
a cigarette, he advised Binkey and me to 
remain calm. He also suggested we hoist 
our ensign upside down at the masthead. 
As we had no mast this was, of course, 
ridiculous. Besides, the only ensign aboard 
was a baby-blue pennant inscribed with 
Binkey’s class numerals at the business col- 
lege he’d attended. “‘What!—no mast ?— 
no ensign?” exclaimed Misch, remarking, 
however, we had everything else for a deep- 
sea cruise, campstools included. ‘‘ Why 
not hoist a campstool?” he suggested, 
with what was perhaps irony. Binkey, 
however, ignored him and in scornful 
silence began overhauling the engine. 
“What’s that dinky little whistle for?” 
Misch inquired, as he nonchalantly crossed 
one knee upon the other. “Some one 
might hear you if you set it squeaking.” 
He was almost insulting, in fact. 

Why prolong it? Ultimately, when I had 
shouted myself hoarse, a boat set out from 
the shore manned by a seafaring person in 
a linen duster and derby hat. As there was 
a tin badge upon the hat I suspected that 
besides his marine calling he had also 
something to do with the village hack; but 
what seemed most surprising was that 
Misch not only seemed to know him but 
seemed furthermore to expect the person’s 
coming. 

There appeared between them, in fact, 
some secret understanding. 

“Waal, I see you got here,’’ remarked 
Linen Duster as he hove to alongside. 
Afterward, with a nod, he indicated 
Binkey and me. “Friends of yourn?”’ he 
inquired. 

“Not so’s it need bother you,’’ Misch 
responded, and added hurriedly: ‘‘ Did you 
get the things in time?” 

Get them? Get what?—I wondered. 
“YVaas; they went out on the six-eighteen,”’ 
said Derby Hat indulgently. ‘Four 
pieces—three large and one hand-carry,” 
he added mysteriously. Even Binkey 
wiped the oil out of his eyes and stared. 
“‘Not pulling the ingyne apart, be ye?”’ he 
inquired—and observed: “Surprising, now; 
but no one ever stops at Whitestone un- 
less they be.”’ Afterward, Linen Duster 
inquired whether he couldn’t give us a tow. 

Misch said no. The tide, he remarked, 
was doing very nicely; and, besides, we 
couldn’t be towed, as the drygoods people 
apparently had failed to supply us with a 
painter. ‘“‘We might rip the tape off one 
of those cretonne locker cushions, though,” 
he suggested. 

I hadn’t noticed the tide. 
now, however, all the time the current had 
been rapidly sweeping us shoreward. A 
few minutes later, anyway, we drifted up 
to the village wharf, when, in readiness to 
grapple, I stood by with the boathook. 
“Took out, you’ll scratch the _nickel- 


plating!’ warned Misch; and shoving me 


As I saw 


aside he dexterously caught the string- 
piece as we floated past. 

By this time Binkey had the engine 
open and was taking out the pieces. 

“Now don’t get any spots on your suit, 
Bink,”’ advised Misch as he climbed upon 
the pier. In addition, he observed he would 
be back presently, as he merely wished to 
inform Irene of our safe arrival. ‘She'll 
be worried, of course,’’ he explained, though 
I forget what it was Binkey answered. 
Anyway, I’m sure it wouldn’t look well in 
print. However, when Misch had gone up 
the pier whistling, what Binkey said to 
me was significant enough. ‘Just wait— 
I'll fix the fellow!” he swore grimly. ‘“‘T’ll 
show him if he can come aboard here and 
run things to suit himself!” 

If Binkey referred to the engine, there 
was, of course, reason for his rage. I have 
never seen any one try to run some one 
else’s engine without raising trouble. It 
was Binkey’s tone rather than his words, 
however, that gave me an inkling of what 
he meant. ‘‘Binkey!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean you’re going to run off and 
leave the brute?—sail away and leave 
him!” 

Binkey raised an oil-soaked face that was 
tragic as that of Hamlet, the melancholy 
Swede. ‘‘ You wait and see!”’ he promised 
viciously. ‘‘Or I am, anyway, as soon as 
I can get this engine to work. First of 
all, though,’ he added venomously, as he 
yanked out the motor’s remaining insides, 
““T’m going to phone Mr. Jones he’d better 
keep an eye on that daughter of his!” 

“Binkey!”’ I exclaimed, stupefied. 

“Tf you weren’t such a simpering ass,” 
rejoined Binkey, with what I fear was not 
politeness, ‘‘you’d know what that fellow 
meant when he said his trunks were checked 
to Niagara.” 

Then I saw it. Then, for the first time, 
it all dawned upon me. There are two 
reasons only why one goes to Niagara. It 
is either as an absconder or as a bridegroom. 

In either case my duty was plain. I 
must telephone to Irene’s father. 

Binkey said no more. He had immersed 
himself in the engine; and such was his 
preoccupation that I saw him wipe his 
hands on his new flannel yachting suit. 

Presently he began to reassemble the 
engine. Then he began to speak. I dare 
say it was justified. Whereas the catalog 
expressly stated there were only eleven 
parts to the insides of our simple little 
motor, both Binkey and I again and again 
counted anywhere from four to six extra 
pieces for which there seemed to be no 
place in which to put them. 

It was at this point that a voice broke 
in on us. 

““@Ohs that’s allorght,” it said. Che 
trouble isn’t that you have too many pieces. 
You two ginks have been counting in the 
spanner, an oil can, an extra spark plug and 
the oil cup on the cylinder head.” 

It was Misch, of course. He had re- 
turned and was eying us with interest. 
However, neither Binkey nor I deigned to 
notice him. ‘‘ Anyhow,” observed Misch, 
as he lowered himself aboard, “you 
couldn’t have started the engine. When I 
went ashore I took precautions so you 
wouldn’t run off and forget me.”’ 

Afterward he removed something from 
his pocket. It was the spark coil, I believe; 
anyway,'it was something you attach to 
the feedpump so that the flywheel will 
turn round. 

“Now just get out of that, you two,” 
said Misch abruptly. “I’m in a hurry— 
and I’ve got to see whether you’ve wrecked 
the engine or not.” 

Then Binkey got all red in the face and 
i wish you could have been there to see 

im. 

“Don’t you dare to touch that engine!” 
he ordered. ‘‘ You’ve about ruined it now, 
as it is.”’ 

“Yes—and what’s more,’ I added 
bluntly, ‘‘we’re on to you, Bertie Misch. 
We’ve tumbled to the way you tried to 
trick and fool us when we invited you off 
on this cruise.” 

I wish, too, that you could have seen the 
fellow then. He began to grin, and it was 
a grin as guilty as if we’d caught him red- 
handed in something. ‘‘ Well, fellows,” 
said Misch uncomfortably, ‘‘the fact is 
I overheard you two plotting to shanghai 
me away from Irene.’’ Then he held out 
a hand to Binkey and me. ‘‘Boys,”’ said 
Misch humbly, “Vl call it quits if only 


“That fetches me!” 


T IS ahways the right s 
son to enjoy our To 
Soup. 

In the ‘‘lazy’’ summer d 
when so many people har 
know what they want to eat 
or whether they want to 
at all—you’ll find this is 
of the most inviting and sa 
fying delicacies you can hi 
on your table. 

The weather is never 
hot for 


TOMATO 


SUP 


It has a tonic quality 
tempts the jaded appetite; 
digestion; and invigorates 
entire constitution. 

There is no end of inviting w 
to serve it. And you can preg 
it in almost no time; and with 
bother nor fuss. 

You'll be surprised at how 
every one enjoys this delicious s¢ 
even in the sultriest weather; % 
at the real good it does them. 

Try it today and see. 
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21 kinds 10c a can — 


Asparagus Julienne 

Beef Mock Turtle 

Bouillon Mulligatawny 

Celery Mutton Broth 

Chicken Ox Tail 

Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 

Clam Bouillon Printanier 

Clam Chowder ‘Tomato ' 

Consomme Tomato-Okra fF 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli- Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring > 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white la 


isd CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


‘*You ask me why 
So gaily I 
Become a blushing bride. 
All because he 
Has promised me 
Those fine soups to provide 
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othing is so 
tal to the life 
an automo- 
le as a proper lubricant. 


The following elements are essential: 


Proper Adhesiveness: 


Adhesiveness in lubricating 
oil is the property of clinging 
to metallic surfaces. Polarine 
has the correct adhesive- 
ness for motor car use. 


Proper Cohesiveness : 


Cohesiveness in an oil is its 
property of clinging together 
to maintain a proper film be- 
tween wearing surfaces. Two 
oils may maintain this film 
equally well at one tempera- 
ture, yet materially differ from 
each other at another. Polar- 
ine maintains a perfect film 
both at low temperatures 
and in intense heat. 


Low Cold Test: 


Many oils congeal at low 
temperatures. This interferes 
with the operation of a car in 
cold weather. Polarine flows 
freely down to zero. 


Carbon Proof: 


Carbon deposit has long been 
the commonest cause of auto- 
mobile troubles. We have 
succeeded in practically elimi- 
nating from lubricating oil 
the carbon forming elements. 
This makes a great forward 
stride in automobile lubricants. 
Polarine gives practical free- 
dom from carbon deposit. 


The Polarine brand covers: 


Polarine Oil, sold in sealed cans, gallon 
and five gallon sizes; or in half barrels 
and barrels. 


Polarine Transmission Lubricants for 
transmissions and differentials, sold in 
three consistencies, in cans of convenient 
size; also in half barrels and barrels. 


Polarine Cup Grease and Polarine Fibre 
Grease, the latter of high melting point, 
especially adapted to use on universal 
joints. Sold in round cans. 

All dealers sell Polarine Lubricants or 
can get them for you. 

If you own a motor car or motor boat 
send forour booklet, ‘‘Polarine Pointers.’’ 
It includes hints on lubrication and the 
causes of motor troubles. Write our 
nearest agency.’ 


ANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Uncorporated) 
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you two will stand up with me and Irene 
tonight. We’re going to elope, you know.”’ 

We knew all about it! I looked at 
Binkey and Binkey looked at me. Mean- 
while Misch still held out his hand. 

“‘T’ll see you laid out in the parlor first !”’ 
said Binkey; and after that I do not care 
to dwell too much on what occurred. 

“Git!” said Misch. ‘All ashore that’s 
going ashore!’? When Binkey and I pro- 
tested at his roughness, Misch took the 
most convenient grip he could get on 
Binkey’s flannel yachting suit and gently 
but firmly assisted him ashore. Then he 
turned toward me; but needlessly, as it 
proved, for I’d already saved him the 
trouble. I was, in fact, then on my way to 
a telephone. 

In times like this Jones is a very incon- 
venient name to deal with. . It is especially 
inconvenient when you have forgotten the 
Mr. Jones’ initials. I know, anyway, that 
the first Mr. Jones who answered grew 
almost personal when I insisted he had a 
daughter Irene who was about to elope 
with Bertie Misch. 

“You’re another!” he answered over the 
wire. “I was only married last month, 
and ——” 

I rang off and hurriedly tried another. 

“Yazzah, Ah’m Misto’ Jones,”’ the next 
one replied. ‘‘No, sah; Ah ain’t got no 
daughter named Kalsomine.”’ 

Subsequently, when I got down the list 
as far as the Q. Joneses, the operator cut 
inonme. “Ifyou don’t know the initials,” 
she announced, “I’m not going to ring 
up the other sixteen Jones families to ask.” 

In desperation I described Mr. Jones and 
asked her whether she didn’t know him. 
The situation was desperate, I explained, 
whereat she evinced interest. ‘‘Is his 
daughter,’’ she inquired promptly, “‘the 
Miss Jones girl that walks out evenings 
with a tall, handsome colleger?—a swell, 
slender city feller?” 

Without disputing either her taste or the 
description, I said it probably was. Fur- 
thermore, I begged her to hurry and ring 
up Mr. Jones. 

“Sorry,” said the operator deliberately — 
so deliberately that in the pause between 
the words I could hear her snap her 
chewing-gum—“‘Sorry, but their ’phone’s 
out of order.” 

She gave me the address, however, and 
I dropped the receiver and ran. 

Just as I got to the house I saw a 
slim female figure dart out the back way 
and slip hurriedly through the shrubbery. 
There was no time to waste. A moment 
later there was a sound of wheels and the 
village hack dashed swiftly by in the gloom. 
Panting with exertion, I raced up the steps 
and rang. 

Then I rang again. After I had done 
so—not twice, but four or five times hand- 
running—I heard steps within. 

““Well?”’ a deliberate voice inquired 
of me. 

It was Mr. Jones; and, with what calm- 
ness I could muster, I begged him to hurry 
and let me in. 

“Bless me!’’ exclaimed Mr. Jones be- 
nevolently. ‘If it ain’t one of those two 
young fellers!’’? Then he chuckled—why, 
Iecannot say. ‘‘ Well,sonny?”’ he observed. 

There is little more to tell. I’m bound 
to say, however, though I say it myself that 
shouldn’t, I was as calm as could be under 
the circumstances. Presently, when I’d 
caught my breath, I broke the news to 
Trene’s father. I told him all. I told him 
how we’d tried to save Irene for her parents 
by shanghaing that ruffian, Misch. In- 
deed, I spared nothing. I even warned him 
that Misch was only a clerk in the bank’s 
A to F department. ‘“‘So are we, Mr. 
Jones,” I confessed, showing that, to rescue 
his daughter, we were willing even to sac- 
rifice ourselves. ‘‘But you must hurry!” 
I begged. I knew that Binkey, at any cost, 
would try to hold the Irene, but that, 
unless we hurried, there was no telling 
what might happen. 
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Irene’s father must have been a very 
deliberate person. He waited until I had 
finished before he so much as said a word. 

“Say,” he then remarked deliberately, 
“you don’t mean she’s really going to 
elope?”’ 

I certainly did. ‘‘But you must hurry, 
Mr. Jones,” I insisted. ‘‘You certainly 
will have to hurry!”’ 

Mr. Jones suddenly sat down. ‘“‘ Well, 
wouldn’t that beat you!”’’ he exclaimed in 
utter astonishment and dismay. 

Then, to my inconceivable surprise and 
stupefaction, Mr. Jones did something I 
shall never forget. He pulled out a cigar 
and ponderously bit off its end! 

““Hlope?”? he echoed. ‘“‘Now why did 
that pair elope? Why?” protested Mr. 
Jones, as he slowly looked me over. “‘Ic’d 
have stood for him. I was getting real 
fond of the young fellow; and if they’d 
only told me they c’d have had the swellest 
wedding in West End Avenue that me or 
my money e’d buy ’em!”’ 

What’s the use? When I came back to 
my senses Mr. Jones had already lighted 
his cigar and was breaking the news to 
mother. 

“Guess you'd better let them go,” said 
mother, and added: ‘I suppose I ought to 
cry or something, only all I can think of is 
how a wedding does muss up the carpets.” 

So I went slowly back to the wharf. On 
the way I looked for a policeman or a 
constable—some one, anyway, to enjoin 
Misch from running off with our property. 
Naturally the Irene must have foiled him, 
as I felt sure none but a skilled mechanic 
could ever put her in order again. 

However, I found no constable. What 
is more to the point, when I got to the 
wharf I could find no Irene either. 

Then I knew what had happened. They 
had taken Binkey with them and I was left 
marooned in Whitestone. 

“Binkey!’’ I yelled. 

To my utmost stupefaction, I was an- 
swered by a voice almost directly under 
my feet. It was Binkey’s voice, besides, 
but so strained that for the moment I could 
hardly recognize it. 

“Are there any women or children 
there?”’ asked Binkey; and, when in as- 
tonishment I said no, Binkey begged me 
to make sure I was not mistaken. 

Only darkness was around us—nothing 
else; and there crept out from under the 
wharf a chilled and dripping figure minus 
the flannel yachting suit and clad in a 
toweling dressing gown. 

“T was ruining my suit,’’ he explained, 
and hung on to me while a sudden chill set 
him shaking from feet to teeth. ‘“‘I had 
spots onit already; so I took it off. Then, 
when I was putting the engine together, 
Misch came. She was with him and I 
didn’t have time to get into my clothes 
again. Shay, oo-ol-old man,” said Binkey, 
and chattered with another set of the 
shakes, ‘‘you oughter have seen him! J’ll 
bet he’s nothing but a low mechanic any- 
way. He just dumped the pieces back m 
the engine and gave the thing a kick. 
Afterward he whistled and she came down 
to meet him.”’ 

“Then they did get away!’ I exclaimed 
anxiously. 

“Listen!’? said Binkey—or, rather, it 
was, ‘‘L-l-lhis-tt-t-en!’’ 

From far out on the still, darkening 
waters of the Sound there came to me the 
staccato coughing of a motor boat. It ran 
smoothly and surely, speeding far away 
into the night. That it was the Irene, I 


, 


-doubt not—nor that it bore away from us 


the other Irene. 

“You perishing pirate!’’ Binkey screamed 
after it into the night. ‘‘ You bring me 
back my clothes!”’ 

As I feared his shouts might attract 
others, I stilled him; and in the darkness 
Binkey and I came away from there. Since 
then I have not seen either of the two 
Irenes. 

Nor do I care to either. 
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Women— 


BACK to the 
BICYCLE 


Wouldn’t you like to get away from 
the noise and smoke of the city now 
and then—to breathe the pure country 
air? Wouldn’t the exercise do you 
good? Cycling soothes tired nerves, 
braces up the appetite and is glorious 
sport besides. You will be astonished 
at the distance you can ride without 
fatigue—ten miles is nothing. You 
will save the first cost in doctors’ bills, 


is superbly made. Bearings are ground 
with almost inconceivable accuracy, 
and are true in alignment. ‘The 
patented Truss Bridge Frame is theo- 
retically rigid—that means easiest 
riding and safety. The forged crown 
is unbreakable. Five coats of enamel, 
rubbed and baked between coats, and 
nickel over elastic copper plate, pro- 
duce a finish of matchless beauty and 
durability. Our catalog will convince. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & 
CYCLE WORKS 
290 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Iver Johnson Revolv- 
ers (‘‘Hammer the Hammer’’) 
and Single Barrel Shotguns. 


New York—99 Chambers Street 
Boston—155 Washington Street 


Chicago—Chicago Cycle Supply Co. 
3255 North Clark Street 


Pittsburg—J. A. Johnston 
639 Liberty Ave, 


Buffalo—Poppenberg Cycle Co, 
674 Main Street 


San Francisco—Baker & Hamilton 
433 Brannon St. 


Southern Distributors— 
Henry Keidel & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Trust the Truss 


Our ‘‘Boy Scout’’ is a very 
high-grade Boys’ Bicycle 
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TRADE MARK 


Fans 


For Summer Comfort 
in the Home 


F you have electric lights in your home you owe 

it to the health and comfort of your family to 
have a Western Electric Fan. Costs less than a half 
cent an hour to operate. 


You will find the 6-bladed fan illustrated ideal for 
the library, bedroom, anywhere in the house. ‘This 
fan is noiseless in operation. Like all Western Electric 
Fans, it will last for many seasons. 


Oscillating Fan for Office and Shop 


Blows a Breeze in Every Direction 


This fan constantly sweeps a refreshing 
breeze in several directions. Can be ad- 
justed for either desk or wall use without 
tools. Breeze can also be directed up and 
down at various angles. Beautifully finished. 


There is a dealer near you who handles Western Electric Fans. 
If you do not know him, write our nearest house for Booklet 
No. 8234. It will help you select just the fan you need. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY : 


Manufacturers of the five million ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Chicago “SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT” Saint Louis San Francisco 
Buffalo Indianapolis Kansas City Oakland 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Denver Los Angeles 
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LA FOLLETTE’S IDEAS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“Mark the inevitable result! Senators 
are elected to represent their states. They 
delegate their authority to the chairman of 
a caucus, and that authority is redelegated 
and delegated again until it works out 
finally in the selection of committees con- 
trolled by a few bosses who dominate all 
the legislation of the United States Senate. 
The power of these bosses is felt in every 
home—its strong hand laid upon every 
business. It wipes four-fifths of the states 
off the map and makes mere dummies of 
their representatives in the Senate. 

“And it is a bipartisan control. When- 
ever there is a legislative question before 
the Senate which is not purely political in 
its nature—for instance, a tariff schedule— 
it is possible for privilege to combine its 
Senators of both parties. Whenever Sen- 
ator Aldrich found himself in a tight place 
he could reach across the aisle and secure 
sufficient Democratic support to sustain 
him. A notable illustration of this was the 
vote to reduce the duty upon sawed lum- 
ber. The Democratic platform had de- 
clared for free lumber, yet eleven of the 
twenty-three Democrats who voted upon 
this question—nearly one-half—stepped 
across the aisle and voted with Mr. Aldrich 
against lowering the duty; whereas, if they 
had taken a stand with the progressive 
Republicans, the vote would have stood 
thirty-seven in favor and thirty-three 
against, and would have resulted in a lower 
duty on lumber. 

“Now take the vote upon the question 
of seating William Lorimer. Had it not 
been that eleven Democrats joined with 
the reactionary Republicans there would be 
no necessity to consume the time of the 
Senate at this session with a discussion of 
this case. The vote upon the resolution to 
declare the Lorimer seat vacant was: yeas, 
forty; nays, forty-six; and of the eleven 
Democrats who helped to make the ma- 
jority, five were of the same group that 
aided Mr. Aldrich in defeating the effort to 
lower the duty upon lumber. 

“This bipartisan combination exists —it 
operates in the Senate. It is more impor- 
tant to the people of the country that they 
study closely this combination at the pres- 
ent time than it has ever been in the past. 

“This bipartisan control will be broken. 
The United States Senate, now dominated 
by the bosses, who themselves are domi- 
nated by privilege, will be democratized. 
The states will demand equal represen- 
tation. Caucus-made committees will be 
supplanted with committees elected by 
direct vote in open Senate under the Aus- 
tralian or some similar form of ballot. Once 
the citizen understands, he may be relied 
upon to protect and maintain his heritage 
of real representative government.”’ 

“The legislature of Wisconsin has 
recently submitted to the people of the 
state a Constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for woman suffrage. Do you be- 
lieve in it, Senator, and to what extent?” 


La Follette on Woman Suffrage 


“T have always believed in woman suf- 
frage to the same extent as man suffrage, 
for the reason that the interests of men and 
women are not superior or antagonistic 
one to the other, but are mutual and 
inseparable. 

“Cosuftrage, like coeducation, will react 
not to the special advantage of either men 
or women, but will result in a more en- 
lightened, better balanced citizenship and 
a truer democracy.” 

“Senator, I remember your speech of 
introduction when Mr. Taft visited Madi- 
son in the campaign of 1908. I can hear 
your words as they rang out in the univer- 
sity gymnasium: ‘Taft is progressive.’ Im- 
mediately the correspondents telegraphed 
their papers: ‘Put Wisconsin in the Repub- 
lican column—and keep it there.’ Now, 
Senator, has Mr. Taft proved himself 
progressive?”’ 

“In the campaign I really believed that 
Taft was progressive. That President 
Roosevelt so believed, no one can doubt. 
Otherwise he would not have chosen him 
to carry forward the progressive policies 
that had so signalized the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

“After Taft’s nomination and before his 
election he discussed openly and frankly, 
in my presence and that of others, his 
disapproval of the Republicanism of the 
reactionaries of the party, generally and 


specifically, in the most vigorous and pr 
nounced fashion. I am certain that he ir 
pressed every leading Progressive who m 
him during the campaign as he impress¢ 
me in this regard. 

“Yes, I really believed Mr. Taft w 
progressive. And the country so believe 
I expressed my honest conviction on tl 
morning following his election when I sa 
in a published interview: 


“<The overwhelming Republican victo: 
is manifestly an expression of approval | 
President Roosevelt and a demand that t1 
Roosevelt policies, as the public affectio 
ately terms them, shall be carried forwai 
by the man to whom the President mo 
desired to intrust them for fulfillment. T] 
people were for the President. They a 
cepted Mr. Taft because the Preside 
stood for him and they believed he stoc 
for the President and all the Preside 
represents. He was nominated. He can 
into the campaign, and his strength ar 
sincerity impressed them. He grew evel 
hour of the campaign after he came to tl 
people. He will go to the Presidency stro 
in the confidence of the people. He has 
great work before him. Roosevelt has pr 
pared the way for the constructive wol 
which President Taft must build into tl 
structure of our Government. He has hi 
the legal training to fit him for the tas 
He will not fail.’”’ 


“And yet he failed?”’ 

“He failed from the outset,” replied I 
Follette; “though for a long time I hope 
against hope, ‘suspended judgment’ ar 
held up his hands in every way I a 


Is the President Progressive? | 


“Taft dismissed a progressive Cabinet al 
appointed an ultra-conservative one. Thi 
was the first shock. He had been as 
ciated with the Roosevelt Cabinet in whi 
it was supposed by the public, he 
been doing good teamwork. That Ca 
inet was composed of men who had the 
departments well in hand. For exampl 
Garfield, the head of the Interior Depar 
ment, had become thoroughly familiar wit 
his field. He knew the weak places in tl 
laws regarding the public domain—tl 
vulnerable spots where the raiders he 
broken through in the past. He had b 
come thoroughly acquainted with the arm 
under him—knew the value of every mi 
and had the most important investigatio1 
under way. Moreover, Mr. Garfield he 
been a loyal friend to Mr. Taft, just | 
Mr. Pinchot and other warm friends of M 
Roosevelt had been. 

“For the head of the Cabinet, Knox wi 
selected — Knox, who had been attorney fi 
the Steel Trust — —Knox, who was elected ' 
the Senate on the ‘nomination’ of Pres 
dent Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Railro: 
and Henry C. Frick, the Pennsylvania 
largest stockholder and a director in t 
Steel Trust, ‘by and with the advice a) 
consent’ of Senator Penrose. 

“For Secretary of War, Dickinson, € 
attorney for the Illinois Central—a Har 
man road. 

“And, to enforce the Sherman law, Wit 
ersham was selected— Wickersham, 
of Morgan’s attorneys— Wickersham, Ww 
had taken large fees from the Steel Tr 
and from the Sugar Trust.” 

“But Wickersham, as Attorney-Gene 
has successfully prosecuted Standard 
and the Tobacco Trust, Senator.” 

“Those suits were begun under the / 
ministration of Mr. Roosevelt,’ said 
Follette, “‘and the major credit belongs 
him and to Attorney-General Bonapal 
The Roosevelt Administration had in 
tuted another most important suit —I r¢ 
to the suit against the New York, N 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. The pu 
of that suit was to prevent the mono 


good case. What happened? Without; 
reasonable explanation Wickersham 


Steam roads, trolley lines and water ro) 
are all dominated and controlled by 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.” 

“But many people seem to believe, } 
ator, that Mr. Taft is to be credited 
much constructive legislation.” | 

“Mr. Taft is entitled to no credit for 
gressive legislation,” insisted La Folli 


| 
| 


‘The first test of Mr. Taft came when Con- 
Tess was convened in extraordinary session 
o revise the tariff. If the tariff was to be 
onestly revised, in compliance with the 
latform pledges of the Republican party, 
uch revision was bound to be ‘upon the 
jasis of the difference in the cost of produc- 
ion at home and abroad’ —as interpreted 
gain and again by Mr. Taft during the 
ampaign. This meant the most searching 
avestigation of production costs, item by 
sem, from the beginning to the end of each 
chedule, or it meant that the voters had 
een fooled in 1908. There can be no 
retense that any such investigation was 
ndertaken. Even the report of the Ger- 
aan Government on wages in various 0c- 
upations was deliberately suppressed. 
“In furtherance of revision downward, 
; was Mr. Taft’s first privilege under the 
Jonstitution and his grave duty to present 
o Congress his views of the serious and im- 
ortant character of the work, to perform 
yhich the extraordinary session had been 
alled. Congress was convened on March 
fteenth. Onthe sixteenth the Senate and 
Iouse assembled to receive the message of 
he President. Expectation was keen the 
ountry over. Everywhere thoughtful men 
yere anticipating a great state paper, dis- 
ussing the changes in economic and in- 
ustrial conditions in the face of which, 
or the first time, tariff revision was to be 
ndertaken. 
“Senators and Representatives sat with 
xed attention as the secretary began to 
ead President Taft’s first message to Con- 
ress. At the end of two minutes the secre- 
ary stopped. It wasall over. Men looked 
ato each other’s faces with amazement. 
“he one thing especially emphasized in the 
rief executive note was that, out of re- 
ard for the business interests, the tariff bill 
hould be passed with dispatch.” 
( 
. 


The Best Tariff Law Ever 


‘When the tariff bill passed the House,” 
ontinued the Senator, “it was condemned 
e country over as a betrayal of platform 


rged him to send to Congress a strong ex- 
ression of his views as to the character of 
2vision which the country expected and 
hich it was entitled to receive. His in- 
ariable answer was that, as Executive, he 
rould pass upon the work when Congress 
ad finished its legislative duties, and if the 
ill was not a full compliance with the 
ledges in the platform upon which he had 
een elected it would be vetoed promptly. 
t violated platform pledges—nevertheless 
; received his approval.” 
_ “But the amendments to the rate law, 
enator—surely the arm of the Inter- 
ate Commerce Commission has been 
iaterially strengthened in Mr. Taft’s 
.dministration?” 
| “In Mr. Taft’s Administration—but de- 
oite Mr. Taft and his Attorney-General,” 
asisted La Follette. ‘'Therate bill drawn 
y Mr. Wickersham, which Mr. Taft asked 
longress to pass, was the boldest raid upon 
ublic rights in the form of legislation 
nat privilege ever succeeded in forcing 
pon the serious consideration of Congress. 
the bill was rewritten on the floor of the 
jenate after twelve weeks of debate. In 
he face of strong opposition and continued 
riticism emanating from the White House 
‘ne Progressives of the Senate determined 
0 make and did make that piece of legis- 
tion of real value to the people. The only 
‘ning which Taft and Wickersham put into 
fe bill was the Commerce Court provision; 


wate its usefulness. 

“Cannonism, Mr. Taft said to many 
rogressives in the Presidential campaign, 
vas the ‘greatest load’ he had to carry; 
nd yet at the outset of his Administration 
gave his support to Cannon—not pas- 
ively, but actively. .He elected Cannon 
the Speakership when he was certain of 
efeat; he stifled the attempt to modify 
ie House rules; and he is responsible for 
ie Cannon-Tammany Hall alliance which 
sted Cannonism on the Republican party 
ad, with the tariff law, brought about 
arty defeat in the Congressional elections. 

‘The Democratic party owes much to 
Ir. Taft. That debt cannot entirely be 
uidated by Democratic support for the 
resident’s so-called reciprocity. 

‘I believe in reciprocity. I believe in 
ocaty with Canada—reciprocity of 
ie kind advocated by Blaine and McKin- 
y; but I protest against Mr. Taft’s pro- 
osed revision of the tariff by executive 


nd that court has failed so far to demon- . 
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mandate. I protest against this diplo- 
matic bargain that is masquerading in the 
guise of reciprocity. It is not reciprocity. 
It is a tariff trade, conceived in special- 
interest selfishness, negotiated in secret 
and brought into the open with the at- 
tractive label of reciprocity as a bid for the 
favor of the American public. 

“Tt is not the farmer, it is not the con- 
sumer for whom these negotiations were 
made. They were made to benefit the rail- 
road, the miller, the packer, the newspaper 
publisher. If agriculture is to be legislated 
out of sixty to seventy million dollars to help 
Jim Hill’s railroad to larger dividends, the 
millers and packers to greater profits, and 
the newspapers to free themselves from the 
extortion of the Print Paper Trust, then we 
should avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to reduce in some reasonable measure the 
excessive tariff burden and the high prices 
which the farmers and all other consumers 
are now required to pay for all the articles 
they buy. 

“T shall offer amendments to the bill 
providing for a complete revision of the 
wool and cotton schedules of the present 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law, revision of the 
rates on structural iron and steel, and 
certain other paragraphs of that sched- 
ule; also amendments revising the sugar 
schedule. Such revision downward, while 
reducing our Government revenues less 
than ten million dollars annually, will 
effect a reduction in the cost of living by 
lowering prices to the consuming public, 
aggregating more than two hundred million 
dollars a year. 

“But to continue,’ said La Follette. 
“There is the subject of conservation— 
perhaps Roosevelt’s greatest policy. No 
honest citizen need be reminded of the 
chapters in that scandal—the dismissal of 
the fearless Glavis—and then the disclosure 
that the Attorney-General of the United 
States had wilfully antedated his opinion 
on the Glavis charges; the admission by 
Mr. Taft that he had authorized Ballinger’s 
man, Lawler, to write, ‘as if he were 
President,’ a letter exonerating Ballinger. 
And that is not the whole record. By 
executive order Mr. Taft threw open to 
publie entry twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred acres, part of the Chugach National 
Forest, on the waterfront of Controller 
Bay, Alaska. This land is practically 
the key to the Cunningham claims, and 
their outlet, the sea. Now it is said, 
which the White House denies, that al- 
ready dummies of the Guggenheims have 
filed on this waterfront.” 


The Alaskan Muddle 


“The President’s action was not taken 


by proclamation—the usual way—but by | 


executive order, made known to a certain 
few Government officials. And the execu- 
tive order was made in October last; but 
six months elapsed before the press and 
the public had any notice of it! 

“Tf the Guggenheims succeed in secur- 
ing this water outlet it will not greatly 
matter should the Cunningham claims be 
disallowed; for the Morgan-Guggenheim 
railroads will have their outlet to the sea, 
and they can monopolize transportation 
and lay such tribute as they please on the 
developers of natural resources who are not 
in their combination. 

“Mr. Taft resorted to old political prac- 
tices, now generally relegated to ward 
politics—namely, withholding patronage 
to force Senators and Representatives to 
surrender their convictions and vote for 
legislation hostile to the public interest. 
The famous letter, written by Secretary 
Norton at the President’s dictation, say- 
ing that patronage had been ‘restored’ to 
the Insurgents, is the documentary proof 
of this charge. 

“In the campaign of 1908 Senator 
Beveridge spoke for Taft from one end of 
the country to the other, but Beveridge 
voted against the Taft bill; and from that 
time on Mr. Taft recognized and gave 
encouragement to the old Fairbanks- 
Hemenway-Watson machine, which worked 
successfully to defeat Senator Beveridge 
for reélection. 

“After his election, Mr. Taft began -to 
throw over his friends—the friends of 
Roosevelt. Now, desiring reélection, Mr. 
Taft seems—I say seems—to be throwing 
over a few of his reactionary friends. In 
other words, he is turning against those 
new friends for whom he turned against 
his old friends. 

“No; Taft is not progressive. 

“Taft is reactionary.” 
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Trunks, Bags, 


AGE ought to be above suspicion—both 
in /ooks and service. 


INDESTRUCTO Luggage has class—qual- 
ity—dependability sticking out of every line. 
It inspires confidence—suggests stability. 


Suit Cases, Hat Boxes, Thermal Cases, Golf Bags, etc. 


Are the kind you’ll be proud to carry with you anywhere. 
The INDESTRUCTO Trunk this year is canvas covered—the corners 


materials and service. 


Goods of known quality —genuine 


are doubly reinforced Government Bronze finish—interior finish, tan linen lining, full paneled 
with cedar— beautiful—artistic—sold everywhere. 

INDESTRUCTO Hand Luggage is fashioned on new lines—stylish—exclusive. Our 
frames, hardware and leathers are the finest the market affords—ample variety—specially con- 
structed veneer bottoms. If you can’t secure INDESTRUCTO hand luggage in your neighbor- 


hood, address our mail order department. 


Luggage and your dealer’s name on request. 


National Veneer Products Company, Station G-5, Mishawaka, Ind 
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Points 


Read 
them 
and 


be 


convinced. 
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High-grade and efficient sales- 
men will be given consideration, 
trained and placed in desirable 
territory. Address Manager of 
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Addin 


column correction 


**Clear signal’? guarantees accuracy; printed 
automatically with first item following total. 
Prints in two colors and in one or more separate 
columns; automatically cross tabulates. 
Perfection of mechanical construction insured 
by 3 year guarantee. 


Only adding machine with 
a 5 year guarantee 


More than 40 models, hand or electric; 385 
combinations of special features. 

Proved by competitive tests to be from 25% to 
30% faster than any other adding machine. 

Uses wide sheets or roll paper on typewriter 
carriage. 


Convince yourself of WALES quality by 
mailing the coupon. It bringsa WALES 
for free trial. Some of the largest buyers 
in the world—International Harvester Co., 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Illinois Steel Co., 
and others—compared the WALES with all 
other makes. They bought the WALES. 


‘More facts for you. Mail the coupon. 
Doing so places you under no obligation. 


Agents in All Leading Cities. 


Visible eae 


Printing and total always visible and in same 
line of vision. 

Flexible keyboard makes 
keys unnecessary. 


Full information on INDESTRUCTO Trunks and 
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= Pin 
THE ADDER MACHINE CO. = reais 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. = Letterhead 


Send particu- 


=  ilarsof your free 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


trial offer and 
booklet describing 
the WALES Visible. 


Vi es 


a Address 
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COxs 


INSTANT 


POWDERED 


elatine 


Marmalade 
Pudding 

(5 to 6 persons.) 34 oz. (1% 

heaping tablespoonfuls) Cox's In- 
stant Powdered Gelatine. 14 pint (1 
cup) orange juice. Juice one lemon. 4 
s. (4 tablespoonfuls) sugar, 1 pint (2 cups) 
lespoontuls orange 


whipped cream. 4 ¢ 
ration. Dissolve the 


murmalade, Orange deco 
Gelatine in orange and lemon juice, then add 
sugar. When cold add the whipped cream and 
tharmalade. Pour into a wet mold. Turn 
out when set and decorate with orange sections. 


Write for Cox’s Manual of Gelatine Cookery, 
which contains recipes for making 205 deli. 
cious dishes with Cox’s Instant Powdered 
Gelatine. 
Cox Gelatine Co., Dept. A, 
(U. S. Distributors for J. & G é 
Cox, Ltd,, Edinburgh) 


00 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Yellowstone Park 


Best Two Weeks’ Trip — 
Best Way to Take It 


First-Class, Escorted, All-Expense 
Tours to Yellowstone National Park 
leave Chicago every Saturday during 
the season over the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North Western Line. 

An experienced manager sees to 
everything—no travel troubles for you. 
You enjoy the ‘‘best of everything.’’ 

Similar tours to California, the North 
Pacific Coast, Colorado, Utah, Alaska, 
and the Canadian Rockies allow an ex- 
tended trip under the same delightful 
conditions. 

For dates, itineraries and informa- 
tion, address 

S. A. HUTCHISON 
Manager Tours Department 
148 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Jil. 
on household goods to all Western 


| points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


736 Old South Bldg., Boston 217 Front St., San Francisco 
342 Whitehall Bldg., New York| 516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis Write nearest office. 


PUMPS WATER DAY AND NIGHT 


Costs nothing to run. Operated by water pres- gr 
sure, the Niagara Hydraulic Ram will th 
supply you with running water wherever f 

you want it. Ask for catalogue A D. IN d 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO, eh 
753 Heed Bldg.,Philadelphia. Factory, Chester, Pa, WJU } 


SON Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates and quick time 
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Tile GLORY OF CLEMENTINGA 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Tt’s the most amazing thing I’ve ever 
heard in my life!’”” She clapped her hand 
to her pocket. ‘‘And this sealed envel- 
ope—do you know anything about it?”’ 

“T do,’ said Poynter. ‘‘It contains a 
letter and a will. I wrote them both at his 
dictation ten days ago. The will is a prop- 
erly attested document appointing Doctor 
Quixtus and yourself his executors and 
joint trustees of the little girl. A dear 
little girl,’ he added, with a touch of 
wistfulness. ‘You'll love her.” 

“God grant it!’’ cried Clementina fer- 
vently. ‘“‘But what will an old maid like 
me and an old bachelor like him do with a 
child between us?” 

Yet, as she spoke, the picture of the 
child—in spite of her preoccupation on 
entering the hotel, her sharp vision had 
noted the fairy fragility of the English 


_| serap contrasting with the picturesque 


materialism of the fat Chinese nurse—the 
picture of the child enthroned on cush- 
ions—a feminine setting!—in the studio 
at Romney Place, flashed with acute dis- 
tinctness before her mind, and some foolish 
thing within her leaped and stabbed her 
with a delicious pain. 

Quixtus brushed his thinning hair from 
his forehead. 

“T understand,” said he faintly—‘“‘I 
understand that I am a trustee for Ham- 
mersley’s daughter. I wasn’t expecting it. 
I hope you'll not think it discourteous if I 
leave you? I’m not quite myself today. 
T’ll go and rest.” 

He entered the lift, which had been 
standing open for some time. There is not 
a feverish hurry in Marseilles hotels be- 
tween steamers in June. Clementina, with 
a gesture, checked the lift-boy. The man 
must be looked after at once. She turned 
to Poynter. 

“Tike a dear, good soul,” she said in her 
frank way, “‘go down and prepare the child 
for such a rough-and-tumble stepmother 
as me. I'll be with you in a few min- 
utes. What’syour number, Ephraim?’ He 
showed her the ticket. “Two hundred and 
seventy?” 

“Au troisiéme, madame.” 

The lift-gate clicked. They mounted a 
couple of floors. The chambermaid of the 
étage showed them into number two hun- 
dred and seventy. Then Clementina took 
command. In less than two minutes win- 
dows were opened and shutters adjusted, 
the waiter was dispatched for coffee, the 
valet was unpacking and arranging Quix- 
tus’ personal belongings and the chamber- 
maid spreading the bed invitingly open. 
When Clementina was a lady she behaved 
in the most self-effacing and early Vic- 
torian, ladylike way in the world; but when 
she was Clementina, and wanted to do 
things, she would have ordered the devil 
about like a common lackey and boxed 
the ears of any archangel who ventured to 
interfere with her. 

Quixtus, unprepared for this whirlwind 
ministration on the part of Clementina, 
whom he had hitherto regarded rather as 
an antagonistic principle than as a sympa- 
thetic woman, sat bolt upright on the 
edge of the sofa and looked on with an air 
of mystification. Yet, feeling weak and 
broken, he was content to let her tend him. 

“Take off your clothes and go to bed!” 
said Clementina, standing, hands on hips, 
in front of him. ‘For two pins I’d undress 
you myself and put you to sleep like a 
baby.” 

A wan smile flickered over his features. 

“T’m very grateful to you for your kind- 
ness. Perhaps a little rest will bring men- 
tal adjustment. That’s what I think I 
need—mental adjustment.” 

He repeated the words several times and 
sat staring in front of him. 

On the threshold Clementina turned and 
crossed the room again. 

“Ephraim,” she said, “I think if you 
and I had been better friends all these 
years there wouldn’t have been so much of 
this adjusting necessary. It has been my 
fault. ’'msorry. But, now that we havea 
child to bring up, I’ll look after you. You 
poor man!” she added, touching his arm 
very kindly and feeling ridiculously senti- 
mental. “‘ You must be the loneliest thing 
that ever happened.” She caught up his 
suit of pajamas and threw them by his side 
on the sofa. ‘Now, stick on these thirigs 
and go to bed.” 

Downstairs, in the vestibule, she found 
Poynter, with the little girl on his knees. 


The Chinese nurse sat like a good-tempered 
idol a few feet away. 

“This is your new auntie,”’ said Poynter 
as Clementina approached. 

The child slipped from his knees and 
looked up at her with timorous earnest- 
ness. She was fair, with the transparent 
pallor of most children born and bred in 
the East—a creature of delicate fragility 
and grace. Clementina saw that she had 
her father’s frank hazel eyes. The child 
held out her hand. 

“Good morning, auntie,’ 
curiously sweet contralto. 

Clementina took the seat vacated by 
Poynter and drew the child toward her. 

““Won’t you give me a kiss?” 

“Of course.” 


’ she said in a 


She put up her little lips. The appeal to. 


the woman was irresistible. She caught 
the child to her and clasped her to her 
bosom—and kissed her and said foolish 
things. When her embrace relaxed as 
abruptly as it had begun the child said: 

“T like that. Do that again.” 

“Bless you, my darling; I could do it all 
day long!”’ cried Clementina. 

She held the child with one arm, the 
little face pillowed on her bosom, and with 
her free hand groped in her pocket for her 
handkerchief. This found, she blew her 
nose loudly and glanced at Poynter, who 
was surveying the pair with his grave, wise 
smile. 

“1’m sure you don’t mind if I make a fool 
of myself,’’shesaid. “And I’msure I don’t.” 


XVII 


OR as much of the day as she could 

spare from the miserable formalities and 
arrangements attendant on the death of a 
human being, Clementina made a fool of 
herself over the child. It was a feminine 
scrap hungering for love, kittenlike in its 
demand for caresses. Contentedly nestling 
in Clementina’s arms, she related piece- 
meal her tiny history. Her name was 
Sheila and she loved her father, who was 
very ill—so ill that she had only been able 
to see him once since they had come off the 
ship. That was yesterday; and she had 
been frightened, for he said that he was 
going tomummy. Now mummy had gone 
to Heaven; and when people go to Heaven 
you never see them again. With a pang 
Clementina asked her if she remembered 
when her mummy went to Heaven. Oh, 
yes. It was ever so long ago—when she 
was quite little. Daddy cried, cried, cried. 
She, too, would cry if daddy were to go to 
Heaven. cw. 

Clementina thought it best to wait and 
accustom the child both to the idea of the 
eternal parting and to herself, before break- 
ing the disastrous news. But her heart 
was wrung. Sometimes Sheila revolted and 
clamored to see him; but, on the whole, 
she showed herself to be reasonable and 
docile. She hugged to her side a shapeless 
and very dirty white plush cat, her insepa- 
rable companion. 
in a big house in Shanghai, with lots of 
servants; but her father had sold it and 
sold all the furniture, and they were going 
to live in England forever and ever. Eng- 
land was a place all full of green trees and 
grass and cows and flowers. Did Clemen- 
tina know England? 

‘‘Suppose daddy goes to Heaven, would 
you like to come and live with me?”’ asked 
Clementina. 

Sheila replied seriously that she would 
sooner live with her than with Na. Na was 
anew Na. Her old Na was in Shanghai. 
Her husband wouldn’t let her come to 
England. Only Clementina would have to 
cuddle her to sleep every night, like her 
daddy. Na didn’t cuddle her to sleep. 
She thought she didn’t know how. Daddy, 
she repeated like a young parrot, had 
said that was the worst of getting a nurse 
who had never had children of her own. 
They were so darned helpless. Clementina 
winced; but she put her arm round the 
child again. 

“You're not afraid of my not being able 
to cuddle you, Sheila?”’ 

“Oh, you—you cuddle lovely!” 
mured Sheila. 

Who was her mother? Clementina had 
no notion. Hammersley had never an- 
nounced the fact of his marriage. The last 
time she had seen him was six years 
ago. The child gave herself out to be five 
and a half. Hammersley must have mar- 
ried just before leaving England. He had 
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The Yankee’s 
Sunday Breakfast 


is a treat good enough for the 
best. - It may come true any day, 
anywhere, if you serve 


SNIDER 


PORK & BEANS 


made from only the best of beans pre- 


pared and cooked with utmost care in 
the special Snider way, which makes the 
beans more delicate in flavor and more 
easily digested. 


The seasoning, made from Snider’s 
Tomato Catsup, is a tonic to appetite 
and digestion. 


The sweet and dainty bit of pork jowl, 
in each can, renders them more luscious 
and more nourishing. 


A perfect food for particular people — 
order Snider’s, noted for quality. 


Use Snider’s Chili Sauce upon meats, 
hot or cold, 


“It's the Process” 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


All Snider Products comply with” 
all Pure Food Laws of the world.” 
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Be Comfortable phe Summer itt 


E. C. Ventilated Shoes: 


4 
They keep the feet cool and comfortable | 
on the hottest days. The ventilation | 
has the same effect as light underwear. | 
Ask your dealer for them. } 


If he cannot supply you we willsend you 
Style No. 1, shown here, either in black | 
or tan, upon receipt of price. i 


Sizes 6-12 for Men $3.00. | 
Sizes 2144-6 for Women and Boys $2.50.) 
Sizes 9-2 for Boys and Girls $2.00. 


| 
Dealers wanted everywhere. Address. 


for catalog 


Engel-Cone Shoe Company) 
18 New Street East Boston, Mas - 


Photographic FILMS DEVELOPED 10c PER ROLL, ALL SIZ; 
Velox prints, Brownies 3c; 3%%x3%, 3%4x4M&, 4c; 4x5, 3A,] 
8x10 enlargements, mounted, 50c. We do amateur work of 
Our experience promises best results, quick service. | 
WOOD & COMPANY Box 246 * Chicago, | 
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Efficient —Delightful 
ere’s real enjoyment. Good cold 


iter —tooth brush—Sanitol Powder or 
ste. They all dovetail in together. 


here’s a brisk refreshment, a cold 
iter after taste, a clean niceness to 
her of these very efficient dentifrices 
at you will enjoy—not alone in the 
ushing—but also in the immaculate 
banness that is bound to follow. 


more than a tooth polish. It cleanses 
wroughly — corrects mouth acidity; and, 
ng antiseptic, destroys germs. Its appeal is 
directly one of the nicest cleanness that you 
| welcome its introduction into your home. 


Clean, White Teeth 


Soak a piece of ivery in acid and it will 
turn yellow. Acidity in the mouth does 
the same to the teeth. Further, tooth 
_ germs thrive in acid saliva. Sanitol Tooth Powder 
__ or Paste whitens and preserves the teeth because 
_ it corrects acidity and destroys germs. Use it 
| twice a day —it will repay you. 
wes a fresh taste because it leaves a clean mouth 


Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ere is a refreshing charm 


I delicacy of flavor found in oon YL 
tin boxes. 
Never in 

‘U-ALk-NO- bulk 


FTER DINNER MINT: 
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FTER DINNER MINT 


Te also manufacture 


U-ALL-NO 


int Chewing Gum 


aufacturing Co. of America |» 
N. 12th St., Philadelphia 


=MEMBER THE NAME 


More than 
a Million People 


have overcome ordinary eyeglass 
difficulties and unsightliness by 
wearing Shur-on mountings. 
They Won't Fall Off 
when properly adjusted, and hold the 
lenses in the optically correct position. 


For the sake of your eyes write us for 
“How, Why and Where''to get Shur-ons, 


4 $3 and $5 without lenses 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Ave. H, Rochester, N. Y. 


ATS THE BETTER <OPTICIANS 


hy Pay Extravagant Hotel Rates ? 
a) THE CLENDENING *°3%) You" 


Select, Home-like, Economical. Suites of 
Parlor, Bedroom, Private Bath $1.50 daily and up. 
Write for descriptive booklet G with map of city, 


My Simple, Thorough, Course won the 
World’s First Prize. Ransomerian Journal 

3 and one of my FAVORITE PENS sent FREE. 
C.W.RANSOM, 318 Minor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE SATURDAY 


breathed not a word to anybody—but so 
had Will Hammersley acted all his life. 
He was one who gave and never sought; a 
man who received the confidence of all who 
knew him and kept the secrets, both of joy 
and sorrow, of his own life hidden behind 
his smiling eyes. 

One of the secrets—the dainty secret 
that lay in her arms—was out now; a fact 
in flesh and blood. And for the guidance of 
this sensitive wisp of humanity to woman- 
hood she, Clementina, and Ephraim Quix- 
tus were jointly responsible. It was a 
Puckish destiny that had brought their 
lives to this point of convergence. With the 
dead man lying cold and stark upstairs, the 
humor of it appeared too grim for smiles. 
She wished that the quiet, capable man of 
wise understanding and unselfish heart, 
who had missed the express train at Brin- 
disi that would have sped him swiftly to 
his longed-for Devonshire, and had come 
en to Marseilles with the sick stranger, 
had been appointed her coadjutor. Poynter 
could have helped her mightily with his 
kindly wisdom and his knowledge of the 
hearts and the ways of men, as he was help- 
ing her that day in the performance of the 
dreary duties to the dead. But Quixtus! 
He was as much of a child as the one con- 
fided to his care. Anxious, however, that 
Sheila should be prepossessed in his favor, 
she drew a flattering picture of the new 
uncle that would shortly come into her life. 

“Ts he your husband?”’ asked Sheila. 

“Oh, no!” cried Clementina, aghast at 
the grotesque suggestion. ‘‘What ever put 
that into your head, child?” 

It appeared that Dora Smith, one of her 
little friends in Shanghai, had an uncle and 
aunt who were married. She thought all 
uncles and aunts were married. 

“Do you think he’ll like my frock?” 
asked Sheila. 

The vanity of the feminine thing! Clem- 
eupue laughed for the first time that dismal 

ay. 

“Do you think he’ll like mine?” 

Sheila looked critically at the soiled, ill- 
fitting blouse and the rusty old brown 
skirt—and reddened. She paused for a 
moment. 

“‘T’m sure he’ll say that he does,’’ she 
replied sedately. 

Clementina caught a whimsical gleam in ' 
Poynter’s eye. 

“Oriental diplomacy !”’ she remarked. 

He shook his head. ‘‘You’re wrong. Go 
deeper.” 

Clementina flushed and stroked the 
child’s fair hair. 

“T’m afraid I’ve got to learn a lot of 
things.” 

“In the most exquisite school in the 
world,”’ said Poynter. 

Quixtus came downstairs about four 
o’clock, pale and shaky, and found Clem- 
entina in the dark writing room of the hotel. 
She had petted the child to her afternoon 
sleep about half an hour before and had 
left her in the joint care of the Chinese 
nurse and the dirty white plush cat tightly 
clasped to her breast. She had just finished 
a letter to Tommy. Either through the 
fault of the deeply incrusted hotel pen or 
by force of painting habit a smear of violet 
ink ran a comet’s course across her cheek. 
She had written to Tommy: 


“Tf you don’t want to know what has 
happened you ought to. I find my poor 
friend dead on my arrival. Elysian fields 
for him, which I’m sure are not so beautiful 
as the English lanes his soul longed for. 
To my amazement, he has left a fairy child 
to the joint guardianship of your uncle and 
myself. Your uncle’s a sick man and needs 
looking after. What I’m going to do with 
all you helpless chickens, when I ought 
to be painting trousers, God alone knows! 
I once was an artist. Now ’mahen. Your 
Clementina.”’ 


She had also written to Etta in a similar 
strain and at the same inordinate length, 
and was addressing the envelope when 
Quixtus entered the room. 

She wheeled round. 

“Better?” 

“Thank you,” said he. ‘‘Though I’m 
ashamed of myself for sleeping all this 
time.” 

“Jolly good thing you did go to sleep,” 
replied Clementina. “It has probably 
saved you from a breakdown. You were 
on the verge of one.” 

“Can I help you with any of the un- 
happy arrangements that have to be made 
in these circumstances?” 

“Made ’em,” said Clementina. ‘‘Sit 
down.” 


EVENING POST 


You’re sure to aa! 
trouble if you don’t use 


eed Anti-skid Chains 


(With the “Creeping Grip”’) 


hout Weed Chains you are courting Danger, 
ident and Death. You are taking chances with 
car—you are endangering yourself—you are imperiling 
ves of others—your car is a Vehicle of Danger. 
may be forced to turn quickly to avoid danger 
e wheels skid—you lose control, dash from the road and 
wagainst a stone—a fence—into the curb—a tree—or another 
YY ou know that Weed Chains Prevent Ac- 
s! If you neglect to put them on your wheels, 
f¥ides with you—it is sure to come—sometime 

today! Listen! With Weed Chains there will / ‘ y 
e arrival. Without Weed Chains there may be af |“! 
fash—smash—wreckage. Why in the name of reason \ | 
avoid Danger and Disaster? poputabie beaters \ 


The Nose 


Pores 


How to reduce them 


Complexions otherwise flawless are often ruined by conspicuous 
nose pores. 

Begin tonight to use this treatment: 

Wring a wash cloth from very hot water, lather with Woodbury’s 


The Blood Supply of the Nose is 
comparatively poor, therefore does 
not keep the Pores open as they 
should be. 


Facial Soap and hold it to your nose. Do this several times. When 
the heat has expanded the pores, rub in a good lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Rub it in. Then rinse thoroughly in cold water. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c. No one hesitates at the price 
after their first cake. 

The Woodbury Book on the care of the skin and scalp contains 
knowledge that you will find nowhere else. For 50c we will send you 
this bookand samples of the Woodbury preparations. Write for it today. 


For 4c we will send you a sample cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. For 10c, a sample of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Woodbury’s Facial Cream, Woodbury’s Facial 


Powder. "THE ANDREW JERGENS Co., 2603 Spring 


Grove Ave., Cincinnati. 
Facial Soa 
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Especially in the summer do 
mothers appreciate the ease 
with which they can prepare 


Mellin’s Food 


For the Baby 


The operation is simple and easy. No 
boiling or cooking is required. 

Dissolve the Mellin’s Food in water. 
Then add good, fresh milk. Put it on the 
ice or in a cool place until needed. 


Enough Food may be prepared in a few 
minutes in the morning to last all day. 


Hot weather is not hard on the baby or 
the mother when Mellin’s Food is used. Get 
a bottle at your Druggist’s today. You will 
be surprised at the simplicity of preparation 
and gratified at the way your baby will 
thrive on Mellin’s Food. 


Send to us for a copy of our helpful book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants.’’ Itis Free. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 


SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


READ OUR GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY DAC 
t 


age. W ” 
Gf requested) refund your money, 
THE C.A.EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Makes Men Comfortable 
The Shirley President Suspender 


is designed for the comfort of its 
wearer. We know there is no other 
suspender on the market that so 
takes strain off the shoulders. 


Gives Well-Dressed Appearance 


The original Shirley President Sus- 
pender causes the trousers to hang 
as your tailor intended, without 
strain anywhere. 


Price 50 cents from all dealers or 
from factory, light, medium and ex- 


tra heavy, extra lengths for tall men. 


Durability depends on excellence 
of construction, material and work- 
manship. Insist onthe Shirley Guar- * 
antee when you buy suspenders. 


EVENING POST 


Quixtus obeyed meekly. He wore an air 
of great lassitude, like a man who has just 
risen from a bed of sickness. He passed 
his hand over his eyes. 

““There was a sealed packet, if I remem- 
ber rightly, and a child. I think we might 
see now what the packet contains.” 

‘* Are you fit to read it?” she asked. He 
smiled vaguely, for her tone softened the 
abruptness of the question. 

“T am anxious to do so,” he replied. 

Clementina opened the envelope and 
drew out the two documents—the letter 
and the will—andreadthemaloud. Neither 
added greatly to the information given by 
Poynter. Hammersley charged them, as 
his two oldest, most loved and trusted 
friends, to regard themselves as the parents 
and guardians of his orphaned child, to 
whom he bequeathed a small but comfort- 
able fortune, to be administered by them 
jointly in trust until she should marry or 
reach the age of twenty-five years. No 
mention being made of the dead wife, her 
identity still remained a mystery. Like 
Clementina, Quixtus had not heard of his 
marriage—could think of no woman whom, 
six years ago while he was in England, he 
could have married. 

But six years ago! Quixtus buried his 
face in his hands and shuddered. Had 
the man been false to every one—even to 
the wife of the friend he had betrayed? 

Suddenly he rose with a great ery and a 
passionate gesture of both arms. 

“Tam lost! Iam lost! Iam floundering 
in quicksands. The meaning of the earth 
has gone from me. I’m on a land of gro- 
tesques—shapes that mop and mow at me 
and have no reality. The things they do 
the human brain can’t conceive. It has 
been driving me mad—mad!”’ he cried, 
beating his head with his knuckles. ‘‘And 
yet I am sane now. Did you ever know 
what it was to be so sane that your soul 
was tortured with sanity? Oh, my God!”’ 

He walked about the room, quivering 
from the outburst. Clementina regarded 
him with amazed interest. This was a new, 
undreamed-of Quixtus—a human creature 
that had passed through torment. 

“Tell me what is on your mind,” she 
said quietly. ‘‘It might ease it.” 

“No,” said he, halting before her. ‘‘ Not 
to my dying day. There are things one 
must keep within oneself till they eat away 
one’s vitals. I wish to Heaven I had never 
come here!” 

“You came here on an errand of mercy; 
and, so far as you were concerned, you 
performed it.” 

“T came here with hate in my heart, I 
tell you. I came here on an errand of evil. 
And outside the door of his room my pur- 
pose failed me—and I sent him my love. 
And then I went in and saw him—dead.”’ 

“And you forgave him,” said Clementina. 

“No; I prayed that God would.”’ 

He turned away. Clementina rose from 
her chair by the writing table and followed 
him. “‘What was between you and Will 
Hammersley?” 

For an instant he had an impulse to tell 
her—she looked so strong, so honest; but 
he checked it. Confidence was impossible. 
The shame of the dead must be buried with 
the dead. He pointed to the documents 
lying on the table. 

“He thought I never knew—I never 
knew!” said he. 

“T give it up,” said Clementina. 

A memory smote him. He bent his 
brows upon her. His eyes were sad and 
clear. 

““You have no inkling of the matter?’ 

“None in the least,’’ she broke out 
impatiently. “If I had do you suppose I’d 
be cross-questioning you? I’d be trying to 
help you, as I want to do.” 

He threw himself wearily into a chair and 
leaned his head on his hand. 

“T’ve had queer experiences of late,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘I’ve learned to trust nobody. How 
can I tell that you’re sincere in saying you 
want to help me?” 

Clementina puckered up her face. 

“What’s that? Here am IJ, who have 
been abusing you all your life, now doing 
violence to my traditions and saying, Let 
us kiss and be friends—just at the very 
moment when you want friends more than 
you ever did in your born days—and you 
ask meif I’m sincere! Did you ever know 


me to be even decently polite to creatures . 


I didn’t care about?”’ 

Clementina was indignant. The faint 
shadow of a smile passed across Quixtus’ 
face. 

“You’ve not always been polite to me, 
Clementina. This change to solicitude is 
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surprising. Timeo Danaos et dona ferent 
Which means 

“Do you suppose you’re the only p 
son who knows tags out of the Latin gra 
mar?” she snapped. Then she laughed 
her dry way. ‘‘Don’t let us begin to qu 
rel. We’ve got achild—you and I. I ho 
you realize that. If we were its real fatl 
and mother we might quarrel with imy 
nity. As we’re not, we can’t. What are 
going to do?” 

Quixtus thought deeply for a long tin 
His sensitive nature shrank from the du 
imposed. If he accepted it he would bet 
dead man’s dupe to the end of the chapt 

“You have seen the little girl?” 
inquired at last. 

““Yes—been with her most of the day 

“Do you like her?” 

She regarded him with whimsical pity. 

“Oh, yes; I like her,”’ she said. 

“Then why not keep her to yourself? 
am not bound by Hammersley’s wish 
All I have to do is to decline to act eitl 
as executor or trustee.” 

Clementina’s heart leaped in the m 
unregenerate manner. To have Sheila 
to herself, without let or hindrance fre 
her impossible co-trustee! She was sté 
gered by the sudden, swift temptati 
that struck at the roots of her unfulfill 
womanhood. For a while she dallied wi 
it deliciously. 

“Tf it’s agreeable to you I’ll decline 
act,’’ said Quixtus after a spell of silence. 

Clementina strangled the serpent in 
flash and cast it from her. To purché 
happiness at the price of human infirmit 
No! She would play squarely with li 
Feminine instinct told her that the care 
the child was needful for this weary mai 
salvation. She attacked him with m¢ 
roughness than she intended—the eddy 
her own struggle. 

“What right have you to shirk your ' 
sponsibilities? That’s what you’ve alwa 
done—and see where it has landed ye 
I’m not going to be a party to it. I 
pure and simple cowardice, and I have 
patience with it.’ 

“Perhaps I deserve your reproache: 
said Quixtus mildly. ‘But the prese 
circumstances are so painful ——”’ 

“Painful!’’ she interrupted. ‘‘ Man, wh 
does it matter whether they’re painful 
not? Do you suppose I’ve gone throu 
six-and-thirty years without pain? I’ 
had awful pain, hellish pain—as mu 
pain as a woman and an artist and 
scarecrow can suffer. That’s new to y¢ 
isn’t it? But you’ve never seen me ma 
ing a hullabaloo about it. We've got 
bear pain in the world; and the more 1 
grin, the better we bear it, and—what 
a precious sight more useful—the more * 
help others to bear it. Who are yt 
Ephraim Quixtus, that you should — 
exempt from pain?” 

She turned to the marble a a 
and rolled a cigarette. Quixtus sa 
nothing, but sat tugging at his scrub} 
mustache. Hi 

“That child,” she said—and she paus 
to lick the cigarette—“ that child of five 
doomed to pain. Some of it all the love 
the world can’t prevent. It’s a law of li 
But some it can. It can shield her fre 
the tortures ofthedamned. That’s anotk 
law of life, thank God! By taking pz 
upon us, we can also save others p: 
That’s another law. I suppose we have 
thank Jesus Christ for that. And Fate! 
put this tender thing into our hands 
save it, if possible, from the pain that be 
you and I have endured. To reject t 
privilege is the act of a cowardly devil, 1 
of a man!”’ 

As she stood there in her slatternly bial 
and tousled hair, brandishing the wet 
cigarette yet enunciating, as she had ¢§ 
dom condescended to do to a fellow er 
ture, her ruggedly tender philosophy of I 
she looked almost beautiful in the eyes 
the man who had awakened from a nig 
mare into the sober grayness of an act) 
dawn. 

She lit the cigarette with fingers unwo 
edly trembling and feverishly drew i in’ 
first few puffs. 

“Well? What are you going to do?” 

Quixtus breathed hard with parted 
and stared at the future. It is diffi 
after a nightmare madness, to adjust | 
mind to the sane outlook. But she | 
moved him to the depths—the depths 
through all his madness had remaii 
untroubled. i 

“You are right, Clementina,” he sai 
last in a low voice. ‘‘I will share with 
this great responsibility.” 
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he Scalp Gets No Exercise 


et it needs the invigorating 
fect of exercise. This effect 
- secured by proper manipu- 
tion, provided for by 


The 


Jacker Misthed 
Shampooing 


1. After wetting the 
hair, work up the lather 
with the hands. Packer’s 
Tar Soap yields a 
profuse lather; so but 
little soap is required. 


2. Apply the lather to 
the head and work it 
into the scalp with the 
finger tips, manipulat- 
ing the scalp with a 


rotary or kneading 
motion. 
Rf, 3. Thoroughly re- 
| move the foam with 
| AS fr warm water, graduating 
Ded to cold. ‘The latter 
i i has a tonic influence 
~~ ei and prevents you from 
taking cold. 
‘shampooing by the Packer Method, with 
ccker’s Tar Soap, is followed faithfully, the 
up is kept clean and healthy, and vitality is 
parted to the hair. 
Packers 
a combination of pure pine-tar and other hy- 
mic and cleansing agents, adapted especially 
the needs of the scalp. 


send 10 cents for a sample half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap 
ind our booklet, *‘ How to Care for the Hair and Scalp.” 


| PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 86c, 81 Fulton St., New York. 


With a Cut Clear Through the 


Outer Casing, or a Blowout or 
Bad Puncture! 


Miles from a garage and 
the spare casing gone! A 
helpless predicament—yet it 

: is easily overcome by the 
Outside F ° 
| Protection Patch motorist who always carries 


(jo0D)SYEAR 


PROTECTION PATCHES 


in outside boot fits firmly over the casing and 
#2s over the rim with a thong. This protects the 
—no dirt can work into the cut. An inside pro- 
ton patch prevents damage to the fabric and 
ents pinching the tube. The whole oper- 


ha takes but a few minutes—and the car 
rum many miles. 

p/mong other Goodyear accessories that ‘ 
b essential to motoring comfort are our 
fide Tire Protectors, Rim-Cut Patches, 


p-Cure Repair Outfits, Lever Handle Grips, Inner Tube 
Wes, Quick Repair Gum. 

f) OUF garage man or dealer will get them for you. Write today 
'W nteresting motoring leaflets to (264) 
Je Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
in Offices and Factory, Seneca St., Akron, Ohio 
. Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. 


@ army McClellan Saddle, $722 


Easiest riding saddle made; easiest on 
horse. Rawhide covered tree with black 
leather outer covering. Leather covered wood 
Stirrups; extra strong girth. Made for U. S. 
Cavalry of best material throughout. Strong 
and durable. Slightly used but in excellent 
condition, Bought from the U.S. War Dep't. 
Offered at $7, gers = cera ten ee 
lustrating thousands o 

Catalog Free equally great government 
goods and other bargains. Write for it today. 


~ CAL HIRSCH & SONS, U. S. Dept. 26, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SATURDAY 


She blew out a puff of smoke. “I don’t 
think it ought to turn our hair white any- 
how,” she said, sitting on the arm of the 
sofa. ‘“‘The child’s past teething; so we 
sha’n’t have to sit up at nights over Advice 
to Mothers and our common-sense will tell 
us not to fill her up every day with pdaté de 
foie gras. When she’s ill we’ll send for a 
doctor and when we want to do business 
we'll send for a lawyer. It strikes me, 
Ephraim, that having another interest in 
life besides dead men’s jawbones will do 
you a thundering lot of good!”’ 

“Would you like something to do me 
good?” he asked, with a touch of wistful 
banter. 

Clementina, as she afterward confessed, 
felt herself to be on such a sky-high plane 
of self-abnegation and altruism that she 
thrust down, figuratively speaking, angelic 
arms toward him. Really, the mothering 
instinct again clamored. She threw her 
half-smoked cigarette away and, standing 
over him, clutched his shoulder. 

“My good Ephraim,”’ she said, “‘I would 
give anything to see you a happy human 
being.” 

Then, in her abrupt fashion, she sent him 
out to take the air. That also would do 
him good. She stuck his hat and stick in 
his hand. 

“What are you going to do, Clementina?”’ 
he asked. 

“A thousand things. First, I must go 
upstairs and see whether the child’s awake. 
I hate trusting her with that heathen 
imbecile.” 

“Au tevoir, then,” said Quixtus, moving 
away. 

“Come back in good time to make the 
eve acquaintance,’”’ she shouted after 

im. 

He paused on the threshold and looked at 
her irresolutely. He had a nervous dread 
of meeting the child. 

He walked through the sun-filled streets, 
down the Cannebiére, absently watched 
the baking quays and then, returning to the 
main thoroughfare, sat down beneath the 
awning of a café. An hour passed. It 
was time to go back and see his ward. He 
shrank morbidly from the ordeal. With a 
great effort he arose at last and walked to 
the hotel. 

Clementina, Poynter and the child were 
in the vestibule—the two elders seated in 
the wickerwork chairs, the little one squat- 
ting on the ground at their feet and playing 
with the mongrel and somewhat super- 
cilious dog of the hotel. Quixtus halted 
in front of the group. The child lifted her 
flowerlike face to the newcomer. 

“Ts this ” he began. 

“This is Sheila,’ said Clementina. ‘Get 
up, dear, and say how do you do to your 
new uncle.” 

She held out her hand with shy polite- 
ness—he looked so long and gaunt, and 
towered over her tiny self. 

“How do you do, Uncle—Uncle —— 
she turned to Clementina. 

“Kphraim,’”’ she prompted. 

“Uncle Ephraim?” 

“No wonder the poor little innocent 
doesn’t remember such a name,”’ remarked 
Clementina. : 

He bent and solemnly wagged the soft 
hand for some time; then, not knowing 
what to do with it, he let it go. 

“Do you know Bimbo?” 

“No,” said Quixtus. 

“Bimbo—patte!”’ 

The mongrel lifted his paw. 

“You must shake hands with him and 
then you will know him,” she said seriously. 

Quixtus, with a grave face, bent lower 
and shook hands with the dog. 

“And Pinkie!” 

She lifted the dirty white plush cat. In 
an embarrassed way he wagged a stumpy 
forefoot. 

Sheila turned to Clementina. ‘“‘Now he 
knows everybody.” 

Clementina kissed her and arose from her 
seat, Poynter rising also. 

“You'll be a good girl if I leave you with 
Uncle Ephraim for a while?”’ 

“My dear Clementina!’’ cried Quixtus 
aghast. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

A gleam of kind malice flickered in her 
eyes. 

“‘T find I must have some air, in my turn. 
Au revoir! I sha’n’t be long, Sheila dear.” 

She moved with Poynter toward the door. 

“But, Clementina 

“Tf she bites you’ve only to call that 
lump of celestial idiocy over there,’’ point- 
ing to the fat Chinese nurse who sat smil- 
ing inher dark corner. ‘‘ You’re protected! 
And, by the way,” she added in a whisper, 
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No wonder you are melancholy —if you never see Lire. 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you; weep, and 
you go it alone. 


Send One Dollar for three months and get Lire 


during the summer season. 
special offer and open only to new subscribers. 
subscriptions renewed at this rate. 


Special Numbers Coming 
Bathing Girl’s 


Nicotine 
Coquette’s 
Deep Sea 


Subscription $5.00 
Canadian $5.52 
Foreign $6.04 


Gives a remedy for every tire emer- 
gency—is quoted as authority by Ameri- 
can and foreign auto journals. Tells how £3 pas 

a 6to get 10,000 miles use and about the We Y jj | 


JHALER 


Stitch-in-Time 


Vulcanizer 


beg How it makes one tire outwear three. 
Beg ~How itrepairsany casing orinner tube 
wa anywhere. Uses denatured alcohol for ony 
Reg fuel. Send name for your copy of S& " 
By our booklet, ** Care and Repair of 
@ Zzres,’' before the edition is exhausted. 
C. A. SHALER CO. 
Waupun, Wis. 


4 1307 4th St. 


Remember, this 1s a very 
No 
The offer is net. 


a 
4 Enclosed 


2 find One 


° # Dollar (Cana- 

Cut This Out dian $1.13, For- 

& _ eign $1.26). Send 

«2 LIFE for three 

« months, according to 

od terms of your special 
offer, to 


“Washington is dead, Lincoln 
is dead and I’m not feeling 
very well myself; but while 
there’s LIFE there’s hope!”’ 


At Any Newsdealers 
Every Tuesday 
Ten Cents 


LIFE, 70 W. 31 Street, New York 


Ready for Lunch 


out of doors 


All you need supply {s tne 
lunch—all that’s required to 
serve it you'll find in the 


Hawkeye 


Knives, forks, spoons, cups, § 
coffee pot, etc., and closely 
covered metal boxes for the food, 
Everything ready for a really 
comfortable lunch wherever you 
ee go. Ask your dealer to show you the Hawk 2 

Fitted Lunch Basket—and refrigerator baskets. Ifhe cannot,write 
for name of nearest dealer and our booklet of luncheon recipes 


THE BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
31 Main St., Burlington, Iowa 


UNION SUITS 
eid SHIRTS: AND: DRAWERS 
e ALL: STYLES FOR: MEN -AND-BOYS 


snr teem 


N NO other underwear can you get so per- 
fect a combination of perfect fit, elasticity, 
absorbency and cool comfort. The light 

"Porosknit" fabric is knit so you can get your 
right size without having a clumsy garment. 
Begin enjoying " Porosknit" comfort today. 


50 For All Styles, Shirts and For 25 

Cc Men Drawers per garment Boys Cc 

$1.00 Men’s—Union Suits, any style—Boys’ 50c 
On sale in nearly every store you pass. 


Write us for booklet showing all styles. 
1 Washington St., 


Chalmers Knitting Co., an ennstoney: 


A garment without our label is not " Porosknit" 


hie RS OT 


on Every Garment 
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For Universal Service! 


The highways and by-ways of 
personal communication are the 
12,000,000 miles of wire connect- 
ing 6,000,000 telephones in homes 


Every man’s home faces on a road 
which connects with every other 
road and leads to every other home 
throughout the whole land. 


Main highways connect with cross- 
roads so that a man can go where 
he chooses easily and comfortably 
if conditions are favorable. But the 
going is not always the same; some 
roads are good —some are bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate 
the difference by showing four 
mules drawing two bales of cotton 
slowly over a poor, muddy cross- 
road, and two mules drawing eight 
bales of cotton rapidly over a first- 
class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the 
roads over which the speech of the 
nation passes. 


on these highways. Steadily the 
lines are being extended to every 
man’s home. 


The public demands that all the 
roads of talk shall be good roads. 
It is not enough to have a system 
that is universal; there must be 
macadamized highways for talk all 
the way to every man’shome. A 
single section of bad telephone line 
is enough to block communication or 
confine it to the immediate locality. 


Good going on the telephone lines 
is only possible with one policy and 
one system. Good going every- 
where, at all times, is the aim of the 
Bell system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Metz “Twenty-two” Water Cooled 


We guarantee this Car the Greatest Hill 
Climber in the world regardless of price 
or power—or—your money refunded. 


“= 


Four cylinder motor twenty-two HP, valves and all moving parts 
enclosed and dust proof. 


High tension magneto ignition. 


Ask for book “E” with hill climbing guarantee. 


10,000 miles on set of tires. 


Good dealers wanted 


in unoccupied territory. 
Capacity 10,000 Cars per year. 


METZ COMPANY, 


Waltham, Mass. 
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“she doesn’t know her father’s dead yet. 
Leave it to me to break the news.” 

She was gone. Quixtus sank, a perspir- 
ing embarrassment, into one of the wicker 
chairs. A scurvy trick, he thought, of 
Clementina to leave him in this appalling 
situation. Yet shame prevented flight. He 
sat there, bending his mild china-blue eyes 
on Sheila, who had returned unconcern- 
edly to Bimbo, putting him through his 
tricks. He gave his paw and sat up on 
end and while doing so yawned in a bored 
fashion. During this latter posture Sheila 
sat up on her little haunches and held her 
hands in front of her and yawned in imi- 
tation. Then she set Pinkie on end facing 
the dog. Lastly she looked up at her new 
uncle. 

“You do that too. Then we'll all be 
doing it.” 

“God bless my soul!’”’ said the startled 
man. ‘‘I—I can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“T’m too old.” 

She seemed, for the moment, satis- 
fied with the reason and resumed her game 
with Bimbo. After the yawn he grinned 
with doggy fatuity and his long red tongue 
lolled from the corner of his mouth. Sheila 
stuck out her little red tongue in droll 
mimicry. 

“Don’t wag your tail, Bimbo. It isn’t 
fair, because I’ve got no tail. Why haven’t 
I atail, Uncle Eph—Eph— Uncle Eph’im?”’ 
7 “Because you're a little girl and not a 

og.” 

At that moment the plush cat, insecurely 
balanced, toppled over. 

“God bless my soul!” cried the little 
parrot. ‘‘You’re too old, Pinkie.” 

“Sheila,” said Quixtus, realizing in a 
frightened way his responsibility, “come 
here!” 

With perfect docility she rose and laid a 
hand on his knee. Bimbo, perceiving him- 
self liberated from the boredom of mounte- 
bank duty, twisted himself up and snarled 
CO at fleas in the middle of his 
back. 

“You mustn’t say ‘God bless my soul!’ 
my dear.” 

“Why not? You said it.” 

There are instinctive answers in grown- 
ups—just as there are instinctive questions 
in children. 

“Old people can say things that little 
girls mustn’t —just as old people can sit up 
later than little girls.” 

She regarded him with frank seriousness. 

“T know. Daddy says ‘damn,’ but I 
mustn’t. I never say it. Pinkie said it 
once—and I put her in a dark, dark hole 
for twenty million years. It wasn’t really 
twenty million years, you know—it was 
only ten minutes—but Pinkie thought it 
was.” 

“She must have been very frightened,”’ 
said Quixtus involuntarily—and the echo 
of the words after passing his lips sounded 
strange in his ears. 

“‘She got quite white,” said Sheila. She 
picked up the shapeless animal. “She 
never recovered. Look!” 

‘“She also lost one side of her whiskers,”’ 
said Quixtus, inspecting the beast held 
within two inches of his nose. 

“Oh, no,’’ she replied, getting in the 
most entangling way between his legs. 


i shown $600 


1912 Model Completely Equipped 


‘‘Pinkie’s a fairy princess; and one day 
she’ll have a crown and a pink dress and a 
gold sword. It’s a wicked fairy that keeps 
her like a cat. And it was the wicked fairy, 
in the shape of a big rat—bigger than 
twenty million, billion, hillion houses— 
that bit off her whiskers. Daddy told me.” 

Quixtus could not follow these tran- 
scendental flights of faerie, but he had to 
make some reply, as she was looking with 
a straight challenge into his eyes. To his 
astonishment he found himself expressing 
the hope that, when Pinkie came into her 
own again, the loss of one set of whiskers 
would not impair her beauty. Sheila ex- 
plained that princesses didn’t have whis- 
kers; sono harm was done. The bad fairy 
in the form of a rat wanted to bite off 
Pinkie’s nose, in which case her beauty 
would have been ruined; but Pinkie was 
protected by a good fairy, and just when 
the bad fairy was going to bite off her nose 
the good fairy shook a pepper-pot —and the 
bad fairy sneezed and was only able to bite 
off the whiskers. 

“That was very fortunate for Pinkie,” 
said Quixtus. 

“Very,” said Sheila. She stood against 
him on one leg, swinging the other. Con- 
versation came to a standstill. The man 
found himself tongue-tied. All kinds of 
idiotic remarks came into his head. He 
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dismissed them as not being suitable t 
the comprehension of a child of five. Hi 
fingers mechanically twisted themselves i 
her soft hair. Presently came the ete 
command of childhood: 

“Tell me a story.” q 

“Good gracious!” said he. “I’m afrai 
I don’t know any.” 

“You must know Little Red Riding 
Hood,” she said, with a touch of scorn. — 

“Perhaps Ido. I wonder,” said Quixt 
He clutched eagerly at a straw. “Bu 
what’s the use of my telling it to you if yo 
know it already?” 

She ran and picked up the sprawling 
and calmly established herself on his knees 
Bimbo, neglected, uttered a whining groy 
and, curling himself up with his chin bh 
his tail, dropped into a morose slumber. 

“Tell it to Pinkie. She’s stupid an 
always forgets the stories. Now begin.” 

Quixtus hemmed and hawed and at le 
plunged desperately: ‘There was once 
wolf who ate up Red Riding-Hood’s gran 
mother.” 

“That’s not it,’ interrupted Sheil 
“There was once a sweet little girl wh 
lived with her grandmother. That’s t 
proper way.” 

Quixtus floundered. Let any one wk 
has never told a tale to a child, and h 
never heard of Red Riding-Hood for 
least five-and-thirty years, try to reco 
her tragical history. Quixtus had to 
it to an expert in the legend—a fearson 
undertaking. At last, with her aid 
stumbled through. Pinkie, staring at hi 
through her bead eyes, evidently couldn 
make head or tail of it. Being punched 
the midriff by her young protectress, s 
emitted a wheezy squeak. 

“Pinkie says ‘Thank you’!” She 
remarked politely. 

“And what do you say?” asked # 
blundering elder. 

Now what had been good enough to mel 
Pinkie’s thanks had not been good enou! 
to merit hers. Besides, such as it was, SI 
had told half the story. With delica 
diplomacy she had handled a diffie 
situation. Her eyes filled with tears. 

“Good gracious!’? murmured Quixtus 
terror. ‘‘Sheis going tocry! What on ear 
can I do?” 

His wits worked quickly. He remel 
bered a recent sitting in the folk-l 
section of the Anthropological Congress. 

“TI suppose, my dear, a story cu 
among the aborigines of Papua would 
interest you?” ; 

Her eyes dried magically. She snugg! 
up against him. 

“Tell me.” 

So Quixtus began a story about serpel 
and tigers and shiny, copper-colored 
dren; and, knowing the facts of the fo 
tale, he gradually grew interested 
unconsciously discovered a new talent 
picturesque narration. One story led 
another. 

He forgot himself and his wrongs, 
pathetically strove to interest his audie 
and explain to her childish mind the sig 
cance of tribal mysteries that were wo' 
into the texture of the tales. Their expla 
tion left her comparatively cold; but, 
long as there were tigers whose blo 
curdling ferocity she adored, she found 
story entrancing. : 

“There!’’ said he, laughing when he ha 
come to an end. ‘What do you th 
of that?” 

“Tt’s booful!’’ she cried; and clamberil 
on both knees on to his lap she put bo 
hands on his shoulders and held up h 
mouth for a kiss. 

In this touching attitude Clementi 
and Poynter discovered them. The ne’ 
comers exchanged a whimsical glance 
intelligence. j 

“‘Wise woman!’ Poynter murmure¢ 

“Obvious to any fool,’ she retorté 
and advancing farther into the vestibu 
“Feeling decidedly better?”’ | 

Quixtus blushed in confusion. She 
climbed down from her perch and ran} 
Clementina. i 

“Oh, Auntie, Uncle Eph’im has be 
telling me such lovely stories!” 

She turned on him. ‘‘ What do you kn 
about stories?” 

“They were tribal legends of Papt ‘ 
he confessed modestly. 

“And what else have you been doing 

Quixtus made her one of his old-we 

ows. 

“T’ve been falling in love.” | 

“You're getting on!’ said Clementi 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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If Your Westinghouse Electric Fan Gives Too Strong 
A Breeze—Place It On The Floor In The Corner 


breezes. Any house wired for electric light is ready for the hot 
weather comfort of a Westinghouse Electric Fan. The eight-inch 
size—plenty big enough for home use—costs about one-fifth of a 
cent an hour to run. 

The value of the Westinghouse Fan in the office in keeping 
up the summer energy of employees has long been established. 
There is no better investment for the concern that values efficiency 
in the office force than an installation of Westinghouse Fans. It is 
cooling thousands of up-to-date stores and restaurants. Warm- 
weather trade follows the fan and the live merchant or caterer to 
public patronage knows it. 

The Westinghouse Fan—built by this famous organization 


t keeps all the air in the room in circulation—makes the atmosphere cool and comfort- 
able—without blowing a draught directly upon you. 
mild breeze to a strong wind at your regulation of the switch. More families than ever 
are looking to the Westinghouse Electric Fan this summer for their seashore and mountain 


And it will give everything from a 


of motor builders—is especially designed to do its work in the 
most efficient and economical way. It will be in prime running 
condition years after the ordinary motor has found its way to the 
scrap heap. 

Call upon your lighting company or a good dealer in your 
vicinity. Ask for a Westinghouse Fan. ‘The honest dealer will 
not attempt to substitute. The Westinghouse is the fan that 
will give the service to which you are entitled, so insist on a 
Westinghouse Fan. Let us know if you have any difficulty in 
obtaining it. We will see that you get what you want. Write 
for booklet describing full line for home, office, store, public build- 
ings. Address “Westinghouse, Dept. of Publicity, East Pittsburg.” 


Home and Office Sizes from Nine Dollars Dakine 


A little higher in Canada and west of the Mississippi 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburg 


Representatives All Over The World 


| College Student 


E want to engage several hun- 

dred college students to act as 
‘ubscription representatives of The 
vadies’ Home Journal and The 
Jaturday Evening Post during this 
fummer. In addition to being an un- 
sual opportunity for money-making, 
re work offers a splendid training 
long selling lines. The arrangement 
.on a basis of salary and commission. 


The man who has 
been buying under- 
wear blindfold needs to 
get his eyes open—he = / 
needs to know 


Roxford = 
Underwear © 4 

Roxford hundred per — 
cent. value—the bestof ~ 
fine-gauge balbriggan: 
knitted out of extra-grade 
cotton. 

Roxford comfort—its 
elasticity: softness : 
easy, luxurious fit. 
Roxford Bp et oe 
"| date cut of the garments: 


Last year about two hundred col- 
ge students took advantage of our 
\ffer; twelve of these earned an average of 
|ver $250.00 per month for the four summer 
jonths. During these four months one 
lamed $2274. 00, another $1529. 00. A col- 
i girl earned $985.40. A majority ex- 

eded $25.00 a week. 


it you want to deyote your spare time this 
immer to profitable, pleasant work, this is 
our opportunity. Write for particulars today. 
Agency Division—Circulation Department 


he Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ee 


Carnie-Goudie 


| Hammo-porr 


Real Summer Comfort 
Your veranda needs this combined hammock 
and davenport. Spring sustains 750 pounds, 
Seasoned hardwood frame. Stenciled valance. 
Magazine and work pockets, both ends, 
Adjustable back rest. Tan and green duck. 


Your dealer should supply you. 


thorough make: refine- 
If not, send $9.75 and we will 65 


ments of finish. : pa’ Mm see that you are supplied. All ¥ 


You get Roxford at 50c., fies Castiateed. Delltiaowie: 
75c. and $1.00 a gar- 

ment —the same prices 
that you are asked for 
ordinary underwear. 

Ask your best haber- 
dasher or department store 

for Roxford. All styles 
of garment for Men and 
Boys—All weights —All 
staple colors. 

Send for the little Roxford 
Book. It tells facts worth 
knowing about The Good 
“/ Knitted Underwear for 
i Men and Boys. 


f Roxford Knitting Co. 
») Dept. U Philadelphia 


made like large 


Send for catalogue of § 
Ifammo-ports,walltents, 
: © ple prone, ee anlehouas 


| PY of 
(PRPS ; 
SEND: FOR: 


and JOURNALISM taught 


Story-Writing *, by mail; MSS. revised and 


sol don commission. Send 
for free booklet, “Writing for Profit’’; tells how; gives proof. 


The National Press Association, 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 
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FRADE MARK 


CRESCENT 
GOLD FILLED 
‘ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


| f all merchants 
IS] the jeweler is 


| ‘| most dependent ona 
reputation for integ- 
[§| rity. He sells upon 
jw!) honor. He is held 
| 
| 


responsible for the 
quality of his goods. 

That is why good jewelers 
everywhere are writing us and 
pledging their hearty support 
in our campaign for “‘legiti- 


AILYALES entered made Per- 
fect Scores and won Gold Medals 
gin the Cleveland - Columbus- 
Toledo-Cleveland Endurance 
Contest, May 28-30; 510 miles 
—average 17 miles per hour. 


1911 4 H. P. YALE $200 


With Bosch Magneto $235 


1911 7H.P. YALE TWIN $300 


Long stroke motor, specially heat 
treated cylinder, ground to thousandth 
part of aninch, valves drop hammer forged 
from highest quality nickel steel, perfectly 
seated and of generous size. New positive 
grip control (patented) and offset cylinder. 


YALE history is worth while reading. Write for it today. 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


Photographs? 


Your pleasure will be 
tripled if you let us Develop 
and Print your films. We are 
the largest operators in the 
United States,’and our expert 
staff is securing for thousands of 
delighted Amateurs, finer results 
than are usually seen in Amateur 
prints. Send us, as a trial order, a few 
of your films, and we will prove to you the 


Booklet, 
“Hints to 
Amateurs,’ 
price listand 
WN ‘' Photofax” 
FREE. 


gratifying results we give, in our Photo- 
Service-by- Mail. 

STEMMERMAN 50 Howe Ave. 
Photo-Craft Laboratories Passaic, N. J. 


ee 


3000 GUMMED LABELS, $] 00 
e 


———= 


Size, 1 x 2 inches, printed to order and 
postpaid. Send ior Cataiog. 
Fenton Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Good Jewelers Everywhere 


Endorse Our Campaign for 
Reliable Watch Cases 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 


ae Established 1853 


if Philadelphia 
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TRADE MARK 


JAS.BOSS 
GOLD FILLED 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


mate gold-filled’’ watch cases 
and our fight on spurious 
“‘ guarantees.” 


Our Crescent and Jas. Boss 
gold-filled cases are standard 
with the fine jewelry trade and 
have been for fifty years. 


Look for our trade marks 
when you buy. They insure 
the quality you pay for, the 
thickness of the gold, the 
depth and richness of the de- 
sign, and the service you have 
a right to expect. 


is the only absolutely 
fireproofportablegar- 
, age. Made entirely of 


if wood. As hand- 

: a some and substan- 

tial as masonry at one-third the cost. Lasts a lifetime. You 

can put up or take down in a few hours, All parts interlock 

and no frame work or foundation is required. Avery zich a 

substantial, fireproof, portable building. By the 

PRUDEN SYSTEM #27e22's ti 

proof Construction 

we also build ideal cottages, hunting lodges, boat houses, 
work shops, etc. Every Pruden building is ewaranteed. 

Write us the name of your 

Get Our Free Catalog auto and model number 

for catalog and price of suitable size garage. Write today. 


METAL SHELTER CO., 5-42 W. Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 


eR, 


Manufacturers’ prices. We give 
guarantee of satisfaction and save 
you 33 1-3 per cent. We have 10,000 
satisfied customers. The well-known 
Regal Rug, 6x9 feet, reversible, 
all- wool finish, $3.75, Our Brusselo 
ug, 6x9 ft., greatest value 
known, $1.85. Splendid grade 
Brussels Rug, 9x12 ft., $11. 
FamousInvincibleVelvets, 9x12 
ft., $16. Standard Axminsters, 
9x12 ft., $18.50. Fine quality 
Lace Curtains, 45c per pair and 
up. Tapestry Curtains, Wilton 
Rugs, Linoleums at mill prices. 
Write today for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14, Sent free. Shows latest 
# designs in actual colors. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


The big man smiled. ‘Did you think I 
was losing my nerve, eh, Charlie?”’ he said. 

“Judging from the gait you were hitting 
up that rotten line of talk, I did,” replied 
the doctor. 

“The talk’s all right, Charlie, believe me.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“Then your mysterious influence ought 
to be on my side,” he said; ‘I’ve been 
doing its work for a couple of years.” 

The big man took the stogy out of his 
mouth. 

“Sure, Charlie,” 
thought of that.” 

The doctor continued to smile. 
he said, ‘‘ we shall see if it is.’’ 

“And if it is, you stay on the job?” 

The doctor sat down; his face lengthened 
into an ironical smile; he put out his legs 
and thrust his hands into his pockets. 

“T’m willing to back my own intelli- 
gence,” he said; “I’ve worked the thing 
out. Lve considered everything and pro- 
vided for every contingency—I’m not 
taking any chance. If your mysterious 
influence can trip me O. K.; I’ll stay on the 
job.” Then he jerked himself up. 

“What drivel!”’ he said. ‘‘An incompe- 
tent jackass makes a rotten plan, and when 
it goes to pieces he says some supernatural 
agency threw him down; or some lotos- 
eater blows a big shiny bubble, and when it 
collides with the sharp edge of a fact he says 
that Heaven’s against him! Or some old 
stiff forgets the part he’s playing. 

“Look at the men you’ve been talking 
about: Take Vronsky. He planned to kill 
Gates. He found out that the old man 
worked in his library with the window open. 
It was summer, and the library looked into 
the garden. Vronsky reasoned that he 
could go into that garden on a dark night, 
shoot Gates, and that under cover of the 
darkness no one would know who it was 
that had done it. 

“Vronsky was right about several things: 
He knew that he could get away. He knew 
that no one would suspect him unless he 
was seen, because he was believed to be in 
Australia; and with his skill with a gun he 
knew that he would not miss. Moreover, 
he knew that, he being in the dark and 
Gates in the light, Gates could not see his 
assassin even if he were not instantly killed. 

“Now that was all sound. Everything 
that Vronsky thought about, he figured out 
right—but there was one thing that Vronsky 
didn’t think about. Well, he pulled it off 
the way he planned—and what happened? 
Gates saw Vronsky’s face by the flash of the 
pistol and shouted his nameas he fell. Now, 
what. had Heaven to do with that? 

““Take Ponsford: What did he do? He’d 
cracked the Empire Bank and the whole 
country was looking for him. He was hid- 
ing over on the East Side, and he was safe; 
but he got lonesome one night, put into his 
pocket the small tool with which a burglar 
forces a window, and went down on Long 
Island to rob a house. The village police 
picked him up. When he saw them coming 
he threw his tool into the gutter. The 
police asked him what it was he threw away 
and he said it was a stogy. 

“That was all right. The police believed 
him. They took him to the station-house, 
looked him over and told him he could go. 
Well, what did the old fool do? He sat 
round and got chummy with the police, and 
finally, when one of them offered him a 
cigar, he said that he didn’t smoke! 

“Was that Providence, or luck, or 
chance? Nonsense! The thing is to make 
your plan exclude these contingencies.” 

“Man,” said Arkman, ‘‘you’ve got to 
take a chance.” 

“No, you haven’t,’”’ replied the doctor; 
‘‘there’s where your brains come in.” 

“Why, Charlie,’ said Arkman, “‘you’re 
taking a chance right here. Suppose your 
watchman doesn’t swallow his dope; there 
are a dozen things that might keep a man 
from taking a dose of medicine.”’ 

“There’s nothing that will keep that 
man from taking his,”’ said the doctor. 

“Why?” said Arkman. 

“Because he has already taken it,’’ re- 
plied the doctor. ‘‘Damn it, man, do you 
think I’m a fool! I planned his medicine 
to run out today, and when he came here 
at nine o’clock for some more I gave him 
the tablets myself. I had to be sure of him; 
he’d shoot you to death before you got the 
key in the lock.” 


he said, “I hadn’t 
“Well,” 
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Save /, to 2/3 of Coal Bills 
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to get rid of old, unsatisfactory heat 
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Warm Air Furnaces—Hot Water or Steam Boi 
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Again the big man whistled low and r 7 r TOs MTT mm 
softly. He turned around in his chair; he | | NNT I TTT Je C Suilil Ate 
put his hands together on the table. He 
looked at the doctor with a quiet smile. 

“Charlie,” he said, ‘“‘you’re a wonder!” 

The doctor took out his watch. “It’s 
about time we were getting the traps to- 
gether,” he said, and he rose. He started to 
go behind the calico curtains, when a sound 
reached him and he stopped. It was the 
sound of horses plunging in that canal of 
batter, and a minute later a voice called. 
The doctor went to the door. The night 
was black as ink and the rain pattered on 
the soft mud. A man riding a horse and 
leading another was there in the road. 

“Ts that you, Doc?” he said. 

““Yes,”’ replied the doctor. 

“Then git in this saddle quick. .A scant- 
lin’ fell at the Jones No. 1 and cut the 
driller’s head open. The blood’s spurtin’ 
like a gusher.”’ 

‘Damn it!” cried the doctor, “‘ was there 
no one to put his finger on the artery?” 

“Yes,” said the man; ‘Hinkle’s got his 
thumb on it, but he can’t hold it there all 
night. Hurry, for Heaven’s sake!”’ 

The doctor sprang for his saddle-pockets. 

Arkman got up. “Charlie,” he said, 

“you're not going, are you?” 

The doctor did not seem to hear him. He 
was jamming his arms into the sleeves of 
his greatcoat; the muscles of his face were 
stern and rigid. 

Arkman went up close to him. ‘Come, 
Charlie,’ he said, “‘you’re sure not going 
to throw the job?” 
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CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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RULY the Car for summer /uxury and 
coolness is the Detroit Electric. 


Drive it anywhere—perfectly shaded — Particularly the Detroit 
windows open and the breeze blowing Electric because it’s the 
through car of super luxury and 

es refinement — of sureness, 


The doctor replied with an oath—and he Battery Starts with the turn of a key. Its oper- safety, efficiency. = 
was gone The door banged behind him ation is so free from heat and throb—so silent, one the Aandser mest electric = 
© 5 smooth and restful—that you'll welcome its SEE Dee ae eaten ea = 

and the horses galloped in the flying mud. Genin Hemnoenineatedicdavet De Nag to MLO re = 


The man went over to the little dingy 
window and looked out into the vat of ink. 
He stood there for a long time with his 
hands behind him. Finally he sat down, 


And on summer nights —home from town path of power. Fewer parts— 


silent-running. No conceal 


—through leafy suburban driveways—paint Qyains. Pneumatic or Motz 
your own picture—the Detroit Electric will Cushion tires. Batteries—Edison 
realize it! Ironclad, Detroit or Exide 
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fingered the box of stogies, at last took one Anderson Electric ive VE —__ ga 
out, carefully cut the end of it and lighted pis fh yy 
itatthecandle. Theend of the cigar glowed A Car Company AC: CEES 
BUYS THE and he sat motionless. T’'wo hours passed. ‘ig 1 439 Clay Ave., Detroit, Mich. 5 GFA —S—— 
one A The man’s face seemed to have lengthened ‘a Branches: New York, Broadway at Lik CTIRUG 
ittsburgh Visible Typewriter | and grown old. % son Serect Gbicaget baie aneniaes 


Ave.; Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Then the door opened and the doctor en- Wi 


oo Visible ee Typewriter —not tered. Arkman looked up. The doctor Enclosed Selling Representatives in all leading cities — 
Be kere) recumenat any: prices flung his soaked coat into a corner, wiped re 
| One Given Away the mud from his face with a dirty towel, MANIA U & AAT TT um ti IT bog} 
e Neen Be? avaree jerked the calico curtain aside, and began to 
&  Baeblle who svill do us a small Fae empty the contents of his saddle-pockets os a co 5 a 
selling or soliciting necessary, only a small sery- | out onto the bed. 

which anyone can render, “Get up, Arkman,” he said, “we've got 
4 Pittsburgh Visible any other machine 3 The be man did not move. 
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Lubricates: Burns Cleanly. 
Wrile for Booklet, “The Common 
Sense of Aatomobile Lubrication.” 


HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
Main Office, 129 William Street, 
New York City. 
Western Office 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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and tolearn of our easy terms and full 5 a 
)GET ONE VINE | articulars ecaeiine OMe unprece- | In astonishment, then he began to curse. 
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night? Don’t be an idiot.” 


9 Bt. Charlie,” replied the man, ‘‘you 
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DENTAL CREAM 


If you think of start- 
ing a store I can help 
you. My business is 
finding locationswhere 
new retail stores are 
needed. I know about 
towns, industries, rooms, 
rents, etc., im every part 
of the U. S. On my list 
are many places where a 
new store can start with 
small capital and pay a profit from the begin- 
ning. No charge for information, including free a 
200 page book telling how to run a retail store. 


Edw. B. Moon, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
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“Are you still harking on that drivel?” 
Then he turned savagely. ‘If you’re going 
with me, come on.” 

“And if I don’t go?” said the man. 


eben ced the pacton, Vole a it aa D & H H d St The 
!” And he cau old of the door. 
When his fingers totched the latch the doe ss oner an rop per 


is trial tube will prove swung, and the old negro fell into the room. y FOR ALL MAKES OF SAFETY RAZOR babe ONE 
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want to tell you somethin’. 
“Then why didn’t you tell it when you 
were here before?”’ said the doctor. 
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“That can,” replied the negro. 


The doctor seized it. His face changed. 3 BLADES WILL LAST A LIFETIME 
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REO $1000 A New Era in the 


The New and Improved Reo“ Thirty” $1000 


Top and Mezger Automatic Windshield Extra 


Here is news of vital interest to the man who buys with both sides of his dollar and the woman who wan 
a car that is, above all things, comfortable, handsome, safe, and reliable. 

From the very beginning the Reo has led in the manufacture of high grade light weight cars 
moderate price. Any one familiar with the history of the automobile business knows that this is so. 

In 1904 the Reo was the first high grade two cylinder touring car at $1250. 

In 1908 the Reo was the first high grade single cylinder runabout at $500. 

In 1908 the Reo was the first high grade two cylinder touring car at $1000. 

In 1910 the Reo was the first high grade four cylinder touring car under $1500. 


And Now For 1912 


The time has come when the public has a right to a big, high grade, luxurious, roomy, four cylinder, for 
door touring car with big wheels and liberal tires for $1000, and as usual the Reo is on hand with the good 
By high grade we mean: with all the essential elements of quality found in the best and most costly ca 
of America and Europe. . 

It is easy enough to build a car at $1000, or indeed at almost any price, if you will accept a spindlin 
cramped, rough working, badly finished, more or less unreliable and unsafe car. B 
to build a car of Reo quality at $1000 is an entirely different matter and its accomplis 
ment truly marks a new era in the motor-car industry. 

The secret is: first, appreciation of the fact that light weight and strength a 
entirely consistent, if the car is properly designed and the right materials are used; al 
second, the free and unlimited use of those features which really give service, and t 
rejection of those which are mostly pretense. 

Now let’s look at the car, and keep our minds upon quality as we go alon 
and don’t forget that quality can be made or unmade by good or bad designi 
as well as materials. Compare this car, point by point, with the highest priced ¢ c 
in the world, as well as with cars at or near its price. 
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Motor Car Industry REC) {000 


e Motor Cylinders and pistons are of the closest possible grain cast 
n; that means strength, hardness, and smoothness. The cylinder and 
» pistons and rings are subjected to such tests as are not required in 
ny of the most costly cars: chemical tests, tests for hardness, for 
uracy to a fraction of a thousandth of an inch. 

his is true of every part of the Reo requiring such tests to make sure 
quality; so that we needn’t mention it again.) 

The cylinders are cast in pairs, which is the best practice known, 
nbining lightness with ample space for adjustable bearings. 

4-inch bore and 4%-inch stroke with a long connecting rod which 
luces side thrust of piston on cylinder, thereby avoiding loss of 
wer, wear on pistons and improving lubrication. This is found in only 
» best cars and has always been a Reo feature. 

Large valves. The inlet valve is at top of cylinder, instead of 
iding the available space between two necessarily smaller and less 
cient valves for both exhaust and intake. The exhaust valve is on the 
e of the cylinder, of which the valve-seat is actually a part, so that it 
1 be thoroughly water-jacketed. The cooling water goes direct from 
: radiator, while the water is at its coolest, to the exhaust valves, 
ich is the hottest part of the cylinder. This means the most efficient 
ling making it impossible for the valve to overheat or warp. 

The connecting-rods are easily adjusted through hand-holes in the 
e of the crank-case; and the main-bearing adjustments are made on 
: outside without opening or dismantling the motor. This last and 
st important adjustment can be made by an inexperienced person in 

en minutes; in all other cars it must be done by an expert taking a 

tple of days. 
_ The cam-shaft is of large diameter, running in three bronze bearings 
lis easily taken out without removing the cams. The cam-gears are 
ral; they roll into each other like screws and are noiseless. The cam- 
ft is offset, allowing quick opening of valves and avoiding the side- 
ust and wear upon the valve-lifters. The cams are quiet. 

The oiling system delivers oil direct to the main bearings, and the 
e of the cam-gears. The oil then gravitates to partitioned reservoirs 
the bottom of the crank-case, whence it is distributed under perfect 
itrol in a fine spray to the working side of the cylinders and pistons. 
e oilcan’t get dirty. The pump can’t clog and stop the supply of 

It is perfectly self cleaning. 

Throughout the whole Reo mechanism there is never any leakage 
vil or any admission of dirt into working parts. 


rburetor The Reo carburetor is extremely efficient, which is highly 
yortant in these days of inferior gasoline. 

People do not realize that it is almost impossible nowadays to buy 
oline of such quality as was regularly sold a few years ago. The 
9 carburetor, with its hot air intake and other efficient means of 
borizing, neutralizes this evil. 
ition Dry battery and magneto, with the simplest sort of dash 
‘trol. The Reo laboratory test insists not only on perfect sparking 
ler high compression but requires that the magneto shall be run con- 
ously under the most trying conditions at a very rapid speed for 
‘eral days at a time ten hours a day. 

’ Perhaps this test is too exacting; but is any test too exacting when 
il consider that if you have no spark the car will not go? 


e Clutch Practice differs. Some of the best cars use cone or band 
itch, the oldest forms. Some use the multiple disc, alternate plates of 
inze and steel. The Reo prefers the multiple disc because it wears 
‘ter and prevents grabbing, which is unpleasant for the passengers and 
uns the transmission and axles. The discs in the Reo are of ample 
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a Reo. 
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And Now Why $1000? 


Because the time has come when we can do it—that’s all. 
come standardized; the factory has got into such system and discipline that it works 
the limit of economy and efficiency; same with the Sales Department. 
tter price for a better car will increase the sales of the Reo to such an extent as to 
ike possible further economies throughout the whole organization. 


No catalog yet but your Reo dealer has the car. Write to us if you have any 


General Sales 
Agents for 


Reo Motor Car Company 


surface for effectiveness and wear, and very numerous, which allows the 
use of light springs. The clutch takes hold gradually and smoothly and 
lets go positively when released; the plates are not merely allowed to come 
apart, they are pulled apart. The Reo clutch is easily removed without 
disturbing the transmission or motor, all parts are easily accessible, the 
entire clutch mechanism is self contained. The clutch is connected with 
the transmission with universal joint to preserve the alignment. 


The Transmission The transmission is of the selective type, with three 
speeds forward and reverse. The important thing here is quality — 
hardness and strength of material. The Reo laboratory tests the gears 
by a crushing machine, exerting at least 271% tons pressure on the pitch 
line of the gear exactly and uniformly. This costs more than the usual 
inexact and unscientific hammer test, but is well worth the money. 


Drive Shaft Nickel steel bar hardened and heat-treated with Timken 
roller bearings at each end and connected with the transmission by 
universal joint which is packed in a lubricant fed to it from the trans- 
mission case. Remember: no leakage of oil from any part of the Reo. 


Rear Axle The Reo rear axle is of the best material known for the 
purpose and like every other part of the Reo mechanism is subjected to 
the complete laboratory test: chemical analysis, crushing, gear test and 
tensile test. The axle is of semi-floating type and has Timken roller 
bearings on each side of the compensating gear and Hyatt High Duty 
roller bearings with removable sleeves at the wheel end of the axles. As 
you know, there is no higher grade of construction than this. 


Front Axle I-Beam drop forged with four Timken roller bearings, two 
on each hub. 


Brakes Two large 14-inch brakes on each rear wheel, where they 
belong. A transmission brake puts wholly unnecessary strain upon the 
mechanism. A foot-lever operates the exterior band brakes, a hand- 
lever operates the interior expanding brakes. 


Tires 34-inch x 314-inch quick detachable tires with Goodyear rims. 
This is a very generous tire equipment and will last very much longer 
than the tires used on heavy cars; for you must bear in mind that the 
light weight Reo is very easy on tires. Reo tire bills are very low. 


Springs The front half-elliptic and the rear three-quarter elliptic are 
of the highest quality, and as the Reo is very light they can be made 
very easy riding. In all motoring there is nothing equal for comfort to 
the Reo light weight and resilient spring construction. 


Steering The Reo control is on the left hand side of the car where it 
ought tobe. Think of any road situation and you must see that this is so. 
Stopping at the right hand curb (prescribed by law in most large cities, 
and common sense and safety everywhere) the front seat passenger can 
dismount direct to the pavement; so can the driver. Meeting other cars 
in the road, the driver is close to the car he is meeting. Turning into 
another road at the left (which is the dangerous turn) the driver can see 
better where he is going and what is coming back of him. And so on. 
Think of any emergency without prejudice and the common sense of 
left hand control will be apparent. 

The steering wheel is aluminum and hard rubber, costing about 
three or four times as much as tthe usual wooden steering wheel. The 
steering gear is exceedingly simple and strong. One adjustment, which is 
easily accessible, takes up all lost motion that is caused by wear. The 
steering gear is set so that the caralwaysworksstraight ahead except when 
itisinarut, inwhich case it follows the rut. This makes driving very easy. 


The Reo car has 
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You don’t need an extra gun for cripples in your 
blind or duck boat if you have a Baki cpr 


Autoloading Shotgun. 


It allows five shots—all under Wheolute Sone: for 
rapid or deliberate fire. Three to get the cripples. 


The action is simple, powerful and sure. 
trigger pull is smooth and easy. 


light and quick. 


absorbed by the shooter’s shoulder, ig 
Not one sing 


operate the mechanism, 
muzzle energy is lost. 


Solid Breech 


Remington; UMC —the perfect shooting combination 


REMINGTON 
299 Broadway 
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Five Shots—Three ef ¢ 


The 

The hammer is 

Part of the recoil,@@%dinarily 
ilized to 
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Hammerless- 


ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO, 


et the Cripples 


New York City 
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Let Me Send You VC Rapsied, 


At Factory Price. 


Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or no 
charge. Saves 80 
per cent og fuel, 
time and work, 


FIRELESS 
‘ays for itself COOKER 


in a month or On 30 Days’ Trial 


two. No experience needed. Boils, 
Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes, Fries, 
GENUINEALUMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS WITHOUT EXTRA 
COST. Also metal composition 
Heat Radiators, can't break or 
crack. Send for free book 
and 125 splendid recipes today. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 


Dept. 14 Detroit, Mich. 

ee 
Completely Finished, $77.25 
This handsome Mission Table in Quarter Sawn White Oak is 
shipped completely stained and waxed (your choice of eight shades) 
in finished Sections. This saves much expensive packing and 
freight charges. Easily and 
= quickly fastened—simple as 


4 LA putting up a bed. 

i ' WRITE TODAY for our 
. Money Back Catalog mailed 
free, showing 200 other splen- 
f did pieces, all guaranteed — 
‘% money back if you say so. 


ai 
No. 306 Library 
Table. Top 22x36 in. & 


ae Come - Packt Puratiars Co. | 
714 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 


Gasoline Engine 
Stupendous offer on Sc ss Chilled 


Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 3 h. p. Absolute 
Free Trial. If you keep it send only $7.50. 
Take long time onthe balance. Price same 
as to dealers. Only engine with a Chilled 
Cylinder, the marvelous improvement in 


gasoline engines. Five years’ guarantee. Free book, ‘‘ How 
to Use Powerona Farm."’ Just send your name and address 
and get books and all particulars free on this amazing offer. 


SCHMIDT BROS. CO. Engine Works, Dept. 401 Y, Davenport, lowa 
Invented by a Musician 


THE STAR PIANO LAMP Fi’: tone Fett Need 


portable and adjustable ker- 
en lamp, suspends from top 
of piano or organ. Throws a 
clear, mellow light directly on music. 
q Noshadows, Small and out of the way. 
Far better than large stand piano lamps. 
Burns ten hours on half pint oil. Odor- 
less, safe, made of best materials and 
finished ‘fit for any parlor. Prepaid on 
receipt of price, $2.50. Address 
THE STAR PIANO LAMP 
Fullerton, California 


D « Visible” Typewriters, factory rebuiltandall other 
|, makes sold or rented anywhere at 4 to !4 mfrs. 
prices allowing rentaltoapply on erteas Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D, 


Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St. ,Chicago. 


GENUINE 
Hand Woven 


PANAMA 


Rare Bargain 

4 Panama Hats More Popu- 
ar than ever this Summer 
By importing large 
quantities we can sell direct to user for this surpris- 
ingly low price. These hats are warranted genuine 
all hand-woven; unblocked, can be worn in that condition 
by Men, Women and Children. Easily blocked in any 
shape or style. Just as serviceable as the $10.00 kind; only 
not as fine a weave. All sizes. Small, medium and large 


brims. L rgb ke Sent eS 1. 0 Order today. Satis- 
prepaid, on receipt of . ¢ faction guaranteed, 


| PANAMA HAT cO., Dept, A, 830 Broadway, New York Ci k City 


10 DAYS FREETRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent de- 
posit, freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
AC if you are not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 

DO NOT BUY a@ bicycle or a pair 

of tires from aryone 

Hat any price until you receive our latest 
\ art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
“ay bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
{| prices and marvelous new offers. 


is all it will cost you to 

i ONE CENT write a postal and every- 

/ thing will be sent you free postpaid by 

return mail. You will get much valuable 

information. Do not wait, write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
/ wheels, lamps, sundries at Aad/ usual prices, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-55, Chicago 


Art Metal Cups 
and Trophies 


Heintz Art Metal Lov- 
ing Cups and Trophies 
are most appropriate for 
Racing Associations, 
Athletic Clubs and Col- 
lege Fraternities. Very 
original and unique. 
Made of copper with ap- 
plied design in sterling 
silver. Ask to see them, A 
beautiful catalogue sent free. 


THE HEINTZ ART METAL SHOP 
1354 West Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Moving Picture Machines 
1 Make Big Money 


Almost no limit to the profits 
showing in churches, school 
houses, lodgehalis,t. theatres, 
etc., or operating 
FIVE CENT THEATRES. 
We show you how to con- 
duct the business, furnish 
complete outfits. We rent films and 
slides. Write today, Catalogue free. 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn 8t., Dept. 163, Chicago 
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ARTEMAS QUIBBLE, 
LL B. 


(Continued from Page /4) 


perform the like services for them; in the latter 
event the said party of the first part to receive as 
a further consideration a commission of one-third 
of the fees of the party of the second part 
procured therefrom. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF we have hereunto set our 
hands and seals the day and year above named. 


Armed with these insinuating documents 
I procured a fresh roll of one hundred one- 
dollar bills and set forth to interview all 
whose acquaintance I had made in the 
course of my brief residence in the city. 
My argument ran thus: Almost anybody 
would be willing to receive a dollar every 
month in return for a service that would 
cost him nothing. With an outlay of one 
hundred dollars I could have a hundred 
persons virtually in my employ trying to 
get me business. After the first month I 
could discontinue with those who seemed 
likely to prove unremunerative. Almost 
any case would return in fees as much as 
my original disbursement. On the whole it 
seemed a pretty safe investment and the 
formal-looking contract would tend to in- 
crease the sense of obligation upon the 
contracting party of the first part. Nor 
did my forecast of the probabilities prove 
at all wide of the mark. Practically every 
one to whom I put the proposition readily 
accepted my dollar and signed the agree- 
ment, and at the end of a week my one 
hundred dollars had been distributed 
among all the cab drivers, conductors, 
waiters, elevator men, clerks, bartenders, 
actors, hall boys and storekeepers that I 
knew or with whom I could scrape an 
acquaintance. All of them welcomed with 
delight the idea of profiting by the misfor- 
tunes of their friends. 

I had often lost or won at a single sitting 
at cards a much larger sum than the one 
I was now risking in what seemed an ex- 
cellent business proposition, so that the 
money involved caused me no uneasiness. 
Besides I had fifty dollars left in my pocket. 
Meantime I spent my evenings in my office 
reading Blackstone and such textbooks as I 
cared to borrow. 

Business came, however, with unex- 
pected promptitude. At the end of the 
first week I had received calls from two 
actors who desired to sue their managers 
for damages for breach of contract, five 
waiters who wished to bring actions for 
wages due, an actress who wanted a separa- 
tion from her husband, a bartender who was 
charged with assault for knocking the teeth 
of an unruly customer down his throat, 
and a boy whose leg had been crushed under 
an elevator. Each of these I made sign an 
agreement that I should receive half of any 
sum recovered for seeing that they received 
proper legal advice and service, and each of 
them I sent over to Counselor Gottlieb, with 
whom I executed a mutual contract to 
divide evenly the fees received. 

The reader will notice that I did not 
technically hold myself out as a lawyer 
in these contracts and merely agreed to 
furnish counsel. Thus I flattered myself 
I was keeping on the lee side of the law. 
Gottlieb settled the case of the boy for 
twelve hundred dollars and we divided six 
hundred between us, and the other cases 
that came in the first month netted us three 
hundred dollars apiece more. The future 
began to look bright enough, as I had to 
distribute as commissions only two hun- 
dred dollars, which left me a gross profit 
of four hundred dollars. With this I se- 
cured fifty new contracts, and after pay- 
ing the second installments upon all the 
first I pocketed as a net result two hundred 
and fifty dollars cash. I now had a growing 
business at my back, finding it necessary to 
employ an office assistant, and accordingly 
selected for that purpose an old actor who 
was no longer able to walk the boards but 
who still retained the ability to speak his 
part. For a weekly wage of ten dollars 
this elderly gentleman agreed to sit in my 
office and hold forth upon my ability, 
shrewdness and learning to all such as 
ealled in my absence. In the afternoons I 
assumed charge myself and sent him forth 
armed with contracts to secure new allies. 

My business soon increased to such an 
extent that it bade fair to take up all my 
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That Ne 
Ask 
The Mas Punctu 
Uses RE those covered 
Thom Standard Tire Prote: 


They do not develop | 
outs or other tire troubles—and 1 
tires not so protected, they are not re 
sible for nine-tenths of motor car up-k 
not responsible for that constant uneasiness < 
the danger always lurking ahead. 

This year the Standard Non-Skid is a ne 
feature. It enables the motor car owner tc 
procure protection plus non-skid, with but 
added expense. 


. . 
Standard Non-Skid Tire Protec 
(or Plain Tread if Preferred) 

Glass, nails, sharp stones are passed over, never re 
your tire. These Protectors fit over any tires, any trea 
are held fast by inflation pressure. 

Standard Tire Protectors are made of fabric and 
materials, which give absolute satisfaction. If tires cou 
be made of leather and other like materials and give sati 
faction then the leading tire manufacturers would certail 
ly adopt them, but this is something which has prove 
impracticable. Write for booklet today. 


Standard Tire Protector Company 
812 South Water Street Saginaw, Micl 


10 Cents a Da 


rae buys the New 
proved Wholly V 
Wonderful Eme 
Typewriter. 
Two-Color Ril 
Tabulator, Back Sy 
Every improve 
One of the best 
writers made. 


Unheard 


Gerson: 


One Emerson Typewriter Given Away toany pe 
man or woman, who will do us a slight servic 
selling, no canvassing, only a few moments of 
spare time required. 

Don’t pay even $20 for any typewriter made 
you first write for our Grand Offer. 


Our Customers Write Like This: 

Earned an EMERSON Typewriter for less than two hours 
The ‘‘EMERSON”’ is better than any $100.00 typewriter 
market—JOS. M. PHELPS, Centralia, Mo. 

Earned an Upright Grand Piano and EMERSON Typews 
five hours. Since getting the ‘‘EMERSON”’ I have set my $ 
Machine aside—R. W. SUTTON, Hillsdale, Ind. 

Earned an EMERSON Typewriter in just a few minutes— 
HORN, Burlington, Ia. 

Consider the ‘‘EMERSON"? the best machine made. I1 
mine in just a few hours—I, N. CLACK, Lampasas, Texas. 


We could fill this weekly with similar letters. 


A d to 1 f 
For Our Great Gift Offer ferme end eon pani 


regarding this Great (Offer, for coples of letters: 
the many who are using Emerson Typewriters y 
they received for only a few hours of their time. 
everything we and others_can tell you abou 
Emerson Typewriter on a Postal Card or in a. 
to us, simply say “Mail Me Your Free Offer.” 


THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 165, Woodstoc 


mau Lhis Plug is funterteen 
» Carbon and Soot PROOF 


=, It has a patented electrical action that 
y| destroys carbon and soot as fast as it is 
@c deposited. Aids in development of 
' maximum power — uses less current. 


wutri( REG.W.S. PAT OFF) fe 


SPARK PLUG — “Sparks in Water” _ 2 
Infallible proof that it can't be short PLATINUM 
circuited, Porcelain is heat proof. SLECE 
* Reliance Magneto Plugs are specially 
recommended for oily engines. Satis~ 
faction guaranteed or your money 
back. Sold bydealers everywhere, 
\ or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Get This Book — ‘‘Ignition and. 
Spark-Plug Talk’’—a valuable 
reference book —will make you ~ 
master of your ignition system. 
Send4cstampstocover postage. & 
JEFFERY DEWITT CO. LY 
68 Butler Ave. 
Detroit 


10 Cc E N T rs P E R R OL 
VELOX PRINTS. SBROWNIES, 3c3 
32x 3h, 3%4x4Y, 4c; 4x5; Say Be 


Send us two negatives and we will print them” 


charge as a sample of our work; we are film specia 
and give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO.; 
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\HIP- FIT” 


THE INVISIBLE 


Trouser 
Support 


At last, a perfect Trouser 
Support, that insures both 
neat appearance and abso- 
lute comfort! No more un- 
sightly suspenders, or tight 
“pulling-in”’ of belts and 
“bunching” of trousers. 
Made of light gauze, with dura- 
ble si/k elastic over hips and 
in back—conforms to body IN 
ANY POSITION, and supports 
trousers even/yallaround. Pre- 
vents trousers from sagging down 
and shirt from “working up.” 
Cool, serviceable, durable. Belt 
may be worn for appearance only, 
yur haberdasher or tailor cannot supply you, send 
1.00 and your waist measurement (taken sxug/ly 
above hips and under trousers), and we will send 
a Stanford “Hip-Fit” by mail, postpaid. Learn 
“Hip-Fit"’ comfort ts, and you will never again wear sus- 
"rs or attempt to hold your trousers up with a belt. Z/ s0¢ 
ely satisfactory, send it back and we will refund your 
y: 


-FIT MANUFACTURING CO., 60 Grand St., New York 


sut It in Half 


nd you will see that, 
nlike all other Collar 
uttons, 


THE ONE-PIECE 


CREMENTZ 


_ double thick where 
suble strength is needed 
in the shank. Not a 
eak spot in it. Made of 
1e piece. Hammered into 
raceful shape that makes 
easy to button and un- 
utton. 22 models for 
dies and gentlemen. 
t K, gold, 10 K. gold and 
i K. rolled gold plate. 
ree booklet, “The Story 
a Collar Button,” tells 
labout them. Want one? 
ours for postal. 


REMENTZ & CO. 


) Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


<aueee: Something New 
\ YB | The Biggest Surprise of the Age 
‘alo Post Card Photos 
q on Paper Direct 
No Negatives 


7 


Here’s your chance to start your 

own big money-making business. No ex- 

perience needed. Everybody buys post 

(, card photos. The 

\ MANDEL COMBINATION 
No. 1 CAMERA 

ae biggest money getter today on street corners, at fairs 

i at all outdoor attractions. Mr. N. M. Green, of May- 

od, Ill., writes, ‘‘I cleaned up $32.80 on Sunday."” You can 

( Zame. The camera makes 3 styles of photos. Post 

As (3x434), miniature post cards (2x3), on paper direct. No 

tee Also 1-inch photo buttons. 

Write Today for Booklet and Circular FREE 


ago Ferrotype Co., Dept. 5, Congress and Laflin Streets, Chicago 


me MARINE ENGINES 
FERRO sow bes 
rt 


“THE World’s Standard Two-cycle 
Marine Motor. Ten sizes; one, two 
or three cylinders; 3 to 25 horse power. 
High-tension magneto; new idea in car- 
buretor; many other advantages. 


Se 7077 Catalog, The Ferro Machine & F’dry Co. 
_ all models, 11 Hubbard Ave., Cleveland. 
went Sree Agentsin Principal Cities and Ports 


AT MONEY 

\ SAVING PRICES 
: @\ We are cutting prices on Tires, 
i c\\ Lamps, Spark Plugs, Wind 
H <} Shields,Tire Covers,Tools, etc. 
JUTOM 0 BIE E A] Everything at reduced prices. 
1! : We mail free a hand- 
S U PP LY. ‘ FRE Borieiieneyclopedia 

i” S and book of reference for motor 
car owners, SEND FOR IT TO- 


DAY. It's worth while having. 
State license number of car. 


THE SATURDAY 


time, and the bookkeeping end of it, with 
its complicated division of receipts, proved 
not a little difficult. The amazement of 
my friend Gottlieb knew no bounds, but as 
it was a profitable arrangement for him he 
asked no questions and remained in igno- 
rance as to the source of my stream of clients, 
until one of his friends, to whom my assist- 
ant had made application, showed him one 
of the contracts. That night he sent for 
me to come to his office, and after offering 
me a very large and exceedingly good 
Tavana cigar delivered himself as follows: 

“Harkee, Quib, you are more of a fellow 
than I took you for. You have more 
cleverness than any man of your years in 
my acquaintance at the bar. This scheme 
of yours, now, it’s a veritable gold mine. 
Not but that anybody could make use of 
it. It can’t be patented, you know. But 
it’s excellently devised, no one will deny 
that. What do you say to a partnership, eh? 
On the same terms?”’ 

Now I had more than once thought of 
the same thing myself, but the idea of 
associating myself in business with an 
out-and-out criminal attorney had to my 
mind serious drawbacks. We discussed the 
matter at length, however, and Gottlieb 
pointed out very wisely that I was running 
a great risk in distributing broadcast cards 
upon which appeared the unauthorized 
name of Haight & Foster, as well as in 
conducting an office under my own name, 
when in fact I was but an attorney’s clerk 
downtown. My connection and associa- 
tion with such a reputable firm was an asset 
not to be jeopardized lightly, and he ad- 
vised my withdrawing so far as I could 
all my cards from circulation and conduct- 
ing my business sub rosa. In the end we 
came to an understanding which we re- 
duced to writing. I was to become a silent 
partner in Gottlieb’s business and my office 
was to become a branch of his, my own 
name being entirely in abeyance. This 
arrangement pleased me very well, as under 
it I ran practically no risk of having my 
activities discovered by my employers. 

It is somewhat difficult to know just in 
what order to present these memoirs to 
the reader, for from this time on my life 
became a very varied one. Had I the time 
I should like nothing better than to paint 
for my own satisfaction an old-fashioned 
law office as it was conducted in the sev- 
enties: its insistent note of established 
respectability, the suppressed voices of its 
young men, their obvious politeness to each 
other and deference to clients, their horror 
at anything vulgar, the quiet, the irritating 
quiet, Mr. Wigger’s red wig—he was the 
engrossing clerk—the lifelessness of the 
atmosphere of the place as if nothing real 
ever happened there, and as if the cases we 
prepared and tried were of interest only on 
account of the legal pointsinvolved. When 
I was there, filing papers in their dusty 
packages, I used to feel as though I were 
fumbling among the dust of clients long 
since dead and gone. The place stifled and 
depressed me. I longed for red blood and 
real life. There I was, acting as a clerk on 
nothing a year, when uptown I was in the 
center of the whirlpool of existence. It was 
with ill-concealed gratification that I used 
daily at one o’clock to enter the library, 
bow to whatever member of the firm 
happened to be there, remove a book from 
the shelves and slip out of the door. A 
horse car dropped me in half an hour at a 
hotel near my office. After I had snatched 
a sandwich and cup of coffee in the café 
I would dash up to my office, the door of 
which now bore the lettering: 


ABRAHAM GOTTLIEB 


ATTORNEY & COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


BRANCH OFFICE 
SIDDONS KELLY, MANAGER 


Siddons Kelly was the superannuated 
actor of whom I have already spoken, and 
when he was not, so to speak, in drink he 
was an invaluable person. He had followed 
the stage all his life, but he was of the sort 
that tears a passion to tatters and he had 
never risen above third-rate parts. In 
every respect save declamation he had all 
the elegances and charm of manner that 
the stage can give, and he would receive 
and bow out a scrubwoman—who had 
fallen downa flight of backstairs and wanted 
to make the landlord pay for her broken 
head—with a grace truly Chesterfieldian. 
This was all very fine until he had taken a 
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Our Gift to You! 


We want to tempt your appetite with 
this box of Sunshine Specialties; there 
are five different kinds and they will 


be sent free and postpaid. 


Ce. 

We claim they are better biscuits than 
are made anywhere else in the world. We 
know they are pure and wholesome; we 
know they are different—and we are 
anxious to let you decide as to the good- 
ness of our Sunshine Specialties. 

One kind is called Hydrox—two crisp 
chocolate wafers and a layer of rich 
vanilla cream. The recipe originated with 
us and is guarded as a priceless treasure. 

One is slightly gingered, another un- 
sweetened and shortened with butter, 
another is delicately flavored with almond 


Sunshine Taste-Box 
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Specialties 


—and so on through the list—eachhasa 
substance and flavor of its own. Perhaps 
you have said you do not like bakery bis- 
cuits—then we invite you to nibble these 
dainties—we know you will be surprised. & 
All are literally baked in the sunshine, ; 
in ovens on the top floor of the lightest, 
brightest, and cleanest bakery you can 
imagine —a Bakery with a Thousand : 
Windows. We ask you to come and see it. j 


We want you to taste these Sunshine Specialties, 


for in no other way can you learn how entirely 
different and how thoroughly delicious they are. 


Simply send us your name and address and the name and 
address of your grocer, and we will send you this attractive 
box of Sunshine Specialties Free by return mail. 
probably has them now—if not, he can get them for you ina day 
Be the first to introduce your friends to these wonder- 
Sold also by the pound. 


or two. 
fully delicious dessert confections. 


Joose-Wres Biscurr ©. tysin ass" 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Your grocer 


Department of the University of Missouri 


Because of its splendid environment—within easy reach of all 


the important Missouri mining centers—its strong faculty and splen- 
did up-to-date equipment, this school affords unequaled advantages for 
acquiring a practical working knowledge of Mining, Metallurgy, Civil 
Engineering, Geology, Chemistry, Ore Dressing, Mine Management, 


Mining Machinery. 


The mining and smelting industries of this section are among the most 
important in the Union—every courtesy is extended to our students, enabling 
them to obtain a vast amount of intensely practical knowledge at first hand. 


Ideal location, crest of Ozarks: uplift, 1140 feet above sea level—mild, 


healthful, all the year. 
Magnificent athletic field. 
carefully selected volumes. 


Beautiful campus, 27 acres of lawns and oak groves. 
New fire-proof library, containing over 12,000 
Unsurpassed metallurgical and ore dressing 


laboratories. Endowed school—total fees and expenses but half that at other 
schools offering equal opportunities. For catalog and full information address 


Lewis E. Young, E.M., Director, Box G, Rolla, Mo. 


_the lightest-for-warmth underwear 


General Knit Fabric Company 
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has the metallock attached. Write forillustrated booklet and sample. 5 


Utica N Y 
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BRANCHES: 


1-30 to 15 H. P. 
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Increase the Efficiency of 
Your Office Force! 


A Free Circulation of Cool, Fresh, Invigorating 


Air—such as is provided by ROBBINS & MYERS “STANDARD” 
Fans— means that your employés will give you more and better 


The right sort of a fan in your office or factory will pay you a big dividend 
in the extra amount and in the quality of work done by your working people. 


This name plate guarantees Electric Fans backed by sixteen years of honest 
manufacture —fans that are recommended by. light and power companies every- 
where because of their high efficiency and durability — fans that cost less to run 


“STANDARD” Fans are made in all styles—ceiling, desk, bracket, oscilla- 
ting, ventilating—for offices, factories and homes, for either direct or alternating 


Pick Out the Fan You Want from our beautifully illustrated Fan Book, which 
shows our complete line. A postal today will bring you a copy of this valuable book. 


“STANDARD” Fans Are Sold by the Leading Electrical Dealers Everywhere. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, Rochester and Atlanta, 


1305 Lagonda Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


We Are Also the World’s Largest Manufacturers of Small Motors— 
—for All Purposes. 


SES 


ISHOPRIC WALL BOARD is cheaper 


and better than lath and plaster. 

. Easily nailed to studs. Applied 
dry, it is ready at once for paint, 
paper or burlap—inexpensive or 
artistic decoration. Made of 
kiln-dried, dressed laths imbed- 
ded in Asphalt Mastic, insuring 
a solid, substantial covering for 


Walls and Ceilings 


Will not shrink, warp or crack, 
Clean, odorless and sanitary. 
Guaranteed proof against damp- 
ness, heat, cold, sound and vermin. 
Used for finishing new build- 
ings of every description; also 
for partitions, attics,cellars, porches, laundries, garages, 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. 


ae None Time and Labor in Building 


It is the original Wall Board, construction patented. 

BISHOPRIC SHEATHING is made of same ma- 
terials as Wall Board, but is nailed smooth side to 
studs with laths and asphalt exposed, 


SAVES 75 PER CENT 


in material and labor. Does away with building paper. 
Makessmooth,solidjob. Safe ee inst heat,eold. damp: 
ness and vermin. Used under weather boards, flooring and 
ready roofing or cement; also as lining for barns, poultry 
houses and other out-door buildings. Houses finished 
with Bishopric Wall Board and Sheathing are ready for 
immediate occupancy. Write today for prices and 


FREE Booklet and {Biko ‘he pod 
, J A 
SAMPLE of ) Bishopric Ready Roofing 
Dealers Write for Attractive Proposition 
Co., 22 E. Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ri STUDY ELECTRICITY 
In this Electrical Center 


= 54 Complete college training in less time, at 
less expense. Two year course, covering 
every phase of generation, transmission and 
application. Complete equipment— labora- 
tory, machines and apparatus. Graduate 
engineers for instructors. New classes Sep- 
t# tember 25th. Write for details, 
BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 

No, 101 College Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y, 


SALESMAN WANTED 


as local manager to represent manufacturer. 
Must have good references. 
FORMACONE COMPANY, 50 Church Street, NewYork 


- Neat,clean, ornamental, 
convenient, cheap. Lasts 
| all season. Made of 
metal. Cannot spill or 
tip over, will not soil or 
injure anything. Guar- 
(m\anteed effective, Ofall 
dealers or sent prepaid 
jfor 20 cents. 

HAROLD SOMERS 

150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER Bianaitiat 


SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
2 to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. yroTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


drop too much, when his vocabulary would 
swell to such dimensions that the confused 
and embarrassed client would flee in self- 
protection unless fortunate enough to be 
rescued by Gottlieb or myself. Poor 
Kelly! He was a fine old type. And many 
a client then and later was attracted to my 
office by his refined and intellectual old face 
with its locks of silky gray. Anold bachelor, 
he died alone in his little boarding-house, 
with a peaceful smile on his wrinkled face. 
He lies in Greenwood Cemetery. Over him 
is a simple stone—for which I paid—bear- 
ing, as he had requested, only the words: 


SIDDONS KELLY 


AN ACTOR 


As may well be supposed, my profes- 
sional career uptown was vastly more 
entertaining than my experiences at Haight 
& Foster’s. My afternoons were filled with 
a constant procession of clients of all ages, 
sexes, colors and conditions. As the busi- 
ness grew and greater numbers of persons 
signed our contracts and received their 
honorarium of a dollar a month, a con- 
stantly increasing percentage of criminal 
or semi-criminal business came to the 
office. Of course there was no better 
criminal lawyer than Gottlieb in the city, 
and before long the criminals outnumbered 
our civil clients. At the same time I 
noticed a tendency on the part of the civil 
business to fall off, the reason for this prob- 
ably being that my partner was known 
only as a criminal attorney. Now I began 
to dislike the idea of paying a dollar a 
month to induce people to refer business 
to us, and indeed I found that the dis- 
bursement of five or six hundred dollars 
every four weeks for this purpose was no 
trifling matter. Accordingly I decided to 
try letting them go for a month or so, 
but business fell off to such an alarming ex- 
tent that I almost immediately resumed 
the contract system, merely reducing its 
proportions. 

In addition to our ‘‘dollar-a-monthers,”’ 
as we called them, Gottlieb employed half 
a dozen professional “‘runners,’”’ whose sole 
occupation it was to hunt down unfortu- 
nate persons injured accidentally and se- 
cure their cases. These employees made a 
business of joining as many social clubs, 
labor and other organizations as possible, 
and swinging the business in Gottlieb’s 
direction. At one time the competition for 
accident cases became so fierce that if a 
man were run over on Broadway the rival 
runners would almost tear him limb from 
limb in their eagerness to get his case; and 
they would follow a dying man to the 
hospital and force their way on one pretext 
or another to his bedside. There used to be 
a story, which went the rounds of the clubs 
and barrooms, of a very swell old buck 
who owed an enormous amount of money 
and who happened to be knocked down 
and rendered insensible by a butcher’s 
wagon. He was taken to the hospital and 
did not regain consciousness for several 
hours. When at last he opened his eyes 
he saw several dozen cards plastered upon 
the ceiling directly above his head, reading: 


GO TO 
LEVY & FINKLESTEIN 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


TRY 
YOST & JOHNSON 


IN THE BUSINESS 


WE GET YOU MONEY! 30 YEARS 


SIMMONS & RILEY 
ATTORNEYS 


CAN GET YOU 


$10,000 
FOR A LIVER 


$5000 
FOR A LEG 


SAMUEL SHARP 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


MOSES BLOOM 


THE HONEST LAWYER 


“Ah!” he murmured, rubbing his eyes 
and turning to the nurse; ‘‘I thought I was 
in some strange place, but I see that all my 
friends have been to call already!” 

Our criminal business, however, was so 
extensive that it took practically all. of 
Gottlieb’s time, and he found it necessary 
to hire a couple of clerks to attend to the 
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civil cases that came to us. My partr 
was obliged to spend the whole of alm¢ 
every day in attendance at the crimir 
courts. Frequently he remarked jesting 
that under the circumstances, as he had 
give all his time to it anyway, he could 
easily attend to all the criminal busin 
of the city as to the small part of it tk 
came to him. z 
“Well,” I said to him one day, “w 
don’t you?” 
“Why don’t I what?” he retorted. 
“Get all the criminal business th 
is,’ I answered. 
“Quib,”’ he exclaimed excitedly, “ha 
you got another of your ideas?” 
“T think so,’ I returned. ‘‘How dk 
this strike you? Why not issue a poli 
like life or accident insurance, in which 
a moderate sum you agree to defend fre 
charge any man accused of crime. Y 
know that every criminal is always t 
to save up money against the time when 
shall be caught and have to hire a lawy 
Now it is true that these fellows pay 
well, but there are not many that can p 
alargefee. If you could get enough croc 
to take out a policy at ten dollars each 
year you might make a good thing of it. 
“But how would we get our sche 
going?” inquired my partner, with a gle 
in his eye. ‘‘It certainly is a gold mine 
it will work.” 
That evening I drew up with great ¢ 
a policy of insurance against the loss 
easioned by having to employ coun 
if arrested for crime. On its back \ 
indorsed the following insidious philosopl 


“Tnnocent men, as well as guilty, | 
frequently arrested for violating the 
This costs money. Lawyers are notorit 
extortioners. For ten dollars a year 
guarantee to defend you for nothing 
charged with crime. Twenty-five doll 
insures entire family. We make no ¢ 
tinction between ex-convicts and othe 


My next task was to boom my scheme 
successful advertising, and with this 
view I persuaded Gottlieb to issue f 
policies to a dozen or so of the worst rase 
that he knew. Naturally it was not le 
before one of them was arrested for so 
offense and Gottlieb as naturally succee 
in getting him off, with the as natu 
result that the fellow went all over te 
telling how one could be a burglar w 
impunity for ten dollars a year. At abi 
the same time I heard of a man who wa 
the Tombs charged with murder, but ¥ 
was almost certain to get off on accou 
the weakness of the case against him 
therefore visited the defendant and offe 
to give him a policy for ten dollars, in g) 
of the fact that he was already in jail. © 
snatched readily enough at the chance 
getting as good a lawyer as Gottlieb to 
fend him for ten dollars, and when he’ 
acquitted made so much of it that t 
was hardly a prisoner in the Tombs 
did not send for one of our policies to g 
against future legal difficulties. To a 
these we offered free advice and a free t 
upon the charges pending against them 
a sort of premium or inducement to bee 
policy holders, and in six months had ¢ 
two hundred subscribers. This mea 
eash about two thousand dollars, bu 
necessitated defending any or all of 
whenever they were so unfortunate as to 
foul of the police; and, as luck would 
it, out of the two hundred policy hol 
forty-seven of them were arrested wil 
the first six months—fifteen for burgl 
eleven for robbery and assault, sixteen 
theft and five for murder. These lz 
cases took all of Gottlieb’s working ho 
for some seven and a half weeks, at the 
of which time he threw up his hands a 
vowed never to insure anybody agai 
anything again. The end of the mattery 
that we returned the premiums and cane e 
the policies of the remaining one hund| 
and fifty-threeinsured. This done, Gott] 
and I heaved sighs of relief. : 

“You are a clever fellow, Quib,” 
acknowledged good naturedly, “but 
some ways you are ahead of your ti 
You ought to have gone into life insura 
or railroading. Your genius is wasted 
anything that ain’t done wholesale. | 
you and me just stick to such clients as¢ 


our way in the natural course of eve 
There isn’t any one born yet big enoug! 
do all the criminal law business in this] 
old town all by himself.” 
And in this I with some regret ag 

with him. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Good Tale Bears Telling Twice tcc. 


Trade 


We are making every en- 


**You can now buy the good, old reliable Lucky Strike Tobacco in 
the most convenient form — ROLL CUT—all ready for your pipe.’” remy. vu tie “hex 


growth of Tuxedo (the 


original granulated Burley) 
T O B AC CO 10c All Dealers 


is taxing our Tuxedo de- 
partments to the utmost. 
We have never dared to ad- 
vertise Tuxedo, because its 
sales have grown so rapidly 
on sheer merit that we have 
always had difficulty in 
HIS is a tale which brings a laugh of smokers all over the world have stuck to Lucky 
Sheer delicht tothe faceuot ever Strike. They have told the tale of Lucky Strike 
: age Aaey superiority over and over again and brought the 
“Wise pipe smoker —not only twice, smile of real pipe-smoke satisfaction to the faces 
but every time it’s time to smoke. of millions. 
Lucky Strike is produced from the choicest, 
selected Burley tobacco, matured for years under 


meeting the demand. So 
much of Tuxedo is sold that 
we must have orders in ad- 
vance. 


‘There is no joke about this. Smokers every- 


where have never found anything to equal the most favorable climatic conditions, and treated 
Lucky Strike quality. The sales prove this. by the Patterson Process which was discovered by 
And now smokers cannot find anything to Dr. R. A. Patterson. This process is one of our 


6 é = company’s commercial secrets. It is one of the 
surpass the Roll Cut’’ form in convenience. dete da why. you. grille fnduun nov tother 


Year after year, for over half a century, tobacco such 


A Pure, Mild, Fragrant 
Biteless Smoke 


Lucky Strike burns freely, slowly, clearly. It holds its fire— 
doesn’t heat the pipe —doesn’t clog it up. 


If you haven’t tried Lucky Strike Roll Cut, get it from your dealer 
now and laugh that laugh of real delight. You'll stick to Lucky Strike 
and the smile of satisfaction will stick to you. 


R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va. 


PRAwRANA 
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dering \ 
eee | 


Next to 
a good 
dentist— 
the best 
friend 
to your 
teeth isa 


PATENTFO 


< 
a 


curved handle and irregular tufts 
are for this purpose. 

The individual yellow box pro- 
tects against handling. Rigid or 
flexible handle. Prices, 25,35, 40c. 
Every brush fully guaranteed. We re- 

place tf defective. Our interesting 
booklet ts yours for the asking. 

. Florence Mfg. Co. 

32 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
= Sole rakersof Pro-phy-lac-ticTooth, 
Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 
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Producing a 


Play on a Shoestring 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


amusing things of that part of their success 
that is due to the assistance of young and 
inexperienced persons working with the 
ardor of a new interest in stagework. 

No modern “‘faking” of properties, sce- 
nery and costumes can compare with the 
“faking’”’ perpetrated in the early days of 
the drama in America, as we learn from 
stories told by old actors. In those days 
shiny cambric with chintz flowers cut out 
and sewed upon it did duty for flower- 
brocaded satin. Madras lace, diligently 
brushed the wrong way to raise the nap, 
was accepted as heavy, uncut velvet. Can- 
ton flannel, embroidered with spangles, 
was’splendidly effective as the royal gown 
that decked the stage queen. Outside of 
Shaksperean costumes the wardrobe of the 
footlight favorite contained little more than 
a black velvet gown, a white satin gown 
and a white muslin. All fluctuations of 
time and style were indicated by outside 
touches added to such standard clothes. 

Among what were called provincial ac- 
tors—or, in this country, barnstormers— 
the costuming of Shakspere plays, for 
instance, consisted of a black doublet and 
hose suitable for Hamlet and many other 
sentimental parts, and a gay cavalier dress 
suitable for any occasion that was free from 
gloom. The facial makeup was a little rice 
powder in a paper, a dash of carmine in 
another paper, and a bit of blackened 
china—the carbon coming from the candle 
or gaslight over which it was held. 

Mr. Jefferson used to tell of one of those 
old provincial actors who often did not even 
take the trouble to inquire what play was to 
be given until just before the performance. 
And why should he? He knew all his réles, 
he had only two costumes and his makeup 
was elaborately simple. He might beseen, 
shortly before a performance was to take 
place, coming into the dressing room, beau- 
tifully saluting the actors who shared his 
quarters, inquiring for their health, speak- 
ing of the incidents of the day while he 
disrobed. And then, in a light, airy man- 
ner, just as he was ready to proceed with 
his change of costume, he would ask: “By 
the way, what do we play tonight?”’ 

“Richard,’’ would be the answer; for 
you must know the actor never says 
Richard the Third. 


A Modest Wardrobe 


“Ah!” the old actor would ejaculate. He 
would then rub his fingers over his black- 
ened saucer, smear his eyes and part of his 
face, take another finger to administer a 
little carmine to his cheeks and over the 
whole dust some rice powder. Next he 
would draw on one of his two wigs—the one 
that indicated tragedy—and his makeup 
was complete. Presently he would go to 
the wall, take down his customary suit of 
solemn black—and in a jiffy he was ready 
for the performance. If the play chanced 
to be Taming of the Shrew, our friend would 
put on a little more carmine, a shade more 
of white—no black at all—his comedy wig 
and his cavalier suit. 

Up to fifteen or twenty years ago, all the- 
aters had practically the same traditional 
sets of scenery that a traveling company 
could rely on. These were: the palace 
arch, suitable for all elaborate interior 
scenes; the Gothic chamber, a nondescript 
affair that did equally well for the closet 
scene in Hamlet and the modern library 
effect; the fancy chamber; the plain cham- 
ber; and the kitchen. These, with three 
or four exteriors, a garden, a wood scene, 
a plain landscape and a few set pieces— 
such as a castle, a church front, a fancy cot- 
tage and a plain cottage—sufficed for all 
plays,’ ancient and modern. They were 
used in the same theater for years and years, 
and were as familiar to the habitués of the 
house as the faces of the actors, who often 
played a lifetime on the same stage. They 
served equally well for Hamlet or Camille, 
Macbeth or East Lynne. The royal court 
of Denmark assembled in the palace arch 
one week, and the next week it was the 
parlor in which the Parisian demi-mondaine 
received Armand and her questionable com- 
panions. It must have been very easy to 
produce new plays then; but the craze for 
novelty on the stage had not set in. There 
was seemingly no great demand for new 
plays or new actors. 

The supernumeraries of those days, in 
ill-fitting clothes, with slouching figures and 
gaits and vacuous faces, were barbarians 


one night, a Roman rabble the next, 
courtiers or soldiers the next, or elegant 
loungers of leisure in modern drawing 
rooms. Equally bizarre in all, they ap- 
parently did not disturb the illusion of the 
play. There is a story of a happening dur- 
ing the tour of an actor who in those days 
was a great star. A victorious army, 
assembled on the stage when the curtain 
rose, consisted of a mere dozen of the 
derelicts. That was the largest army em- 
ployed by the theater. It varied in each 
city, sometimes getting down to a half 
dozen conquerors. The valiant soldier, the 
star, addressed this handful of tatterde- 
malions with as much ardor as if there had 
been hundreds of them. An officer replies 
to his peroration thus: ‘‘ Your words have 
fire, my lord, and warm our men, who 
looked, methinks, but coldly now, dismayed 
by the unequal numbers of the foe!”’ 

There came a night in a small town when 
only one “‘super”’ was available to repre- 
sent the army. Undaunted, the valiant 
soldier delivered his famous speech to the 
officer and one “super.”’ Then this from 
the officer: “‘ Your words have fire, my lord, 
and warm our man, who looked, methinks, 
but coldly now, dismayed by the unequal 
numbers of the foe!” 

No one would dare to do that sort of 
thing now. Yet those audiences knew and 
loved the drama far better than we. 

People had to be educated up to correct- 
ness in stage details. The first of those who 
undertook to improve the traditional cos- 
tuming of Shakspere met with disaster. 


The Comic Britons 


Madame Modjeska, for instance, made a 
production of Cymbeline that was artistic- 
ally right in every way. The most striking 
feature of it was the makeup of the ancient 
Britons. Their hair was long and dyed a 
strange red tint; and when they went to 
war they glued it together so that it stood 
upright and tapered to a point over their 
heads. When these properly gotten-up 
Britons surged in on the Roman soldiers 
in the third act there were shrieks of laugh- 
ter from the auditors, and finally pande- 
monium. The modern comedians with 
their green hair and magenta whiskers were 
familiar figures. The spectators thought, 
therefore, that the fierce and warlike Britons 
“‘were cutting capers,”’ and the curtain had 
to be rung down amid shrieks of merri- 
ment. The next night a sadder and wiser 
manager arrayed his Britons in the tradi- 
tional barbarian getup—skins, long, dark 
hair, and thonged boots. 

How odd it is to reflect that for a century 
or more there was no door leading on to the 
stage that did not have a piece of wood sey- 
eral inches high across the bottom of the 
opening, over which the actors had to step 
as they entered on the stage. It was a part 
of the framework of the scenes, was called 
the “‘batten”’ and has only been dispensed 
with a few years. For a time some doors 
had battens and some had not, and the 
constant cry of the stage manager was: 
“Look out for the batten!”” The hapless 
actor who flourished during the use of this 
obstruction would often stub his toes against 
it and be precipitated head first into the 
room he was supposed to enter with dignity 
and ease; or, vice versa, a haughty dame 
would get to her point of exit and deliver 
a cutting speech, only to forget the bat- 
ten and be ignominiously hurled outward 
through the door on her hands. 

At Madame Modjeska’s first appearance 
in Boston she was painfully hurt by forget- 
ting the batten in the doorway. The play 
was Adrienne Lecouvreur. Adrienne does 
not appear until the middle of the second 
act. The excitement to welcome the new 
star was great and was augmented by the 
long wait before she came on. The scene 
is the greenroom of a theater. Adrienne, 
an actress in the play, enters in Turkish 
costume, holding a book and declaiming 
the lines she is to speak a little later on the 
adjoining stage. On the night in question 
there was the hush of expectancy as her 
voice was heard outside. She appeared at 
the door and the next instant fell violently 
forward on her face, with a terrible thud. 
She did not move. After being lifted to her 
feet she was placed in a chair and played 
most of the scenes seated, limping off the 
stage painfully at the close. Madame 
carried the scars of those barked shins for 
many a day. 
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kind you naturally asso- 
ciate with only the most 
expensive hosiery. That’s 
the grade of silk you get in 
Phoenix Guaranteed Silk 
Hose—and at a price you 
have paid for good cotton. 


Guaranteed — No 


Holes—3 Months 


A written guaranty is in 
every $2 box of four pairs, 
—no holes, three months, 


or new hose free. That 
guaranty of wear tells the story 
of perfect manufacture. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, we will 
fill your order direct on receipt 
of price. Twelve correct colors. 


Women’s 7 5c 


Box of 
4 pairs $3.00 

Covered by the same guaranty 

of wear—four pairs, no holes, 

three months. Nine attractive 

colors to choose from. 


Phoenix Knitting 


231 Broadway 
Works MILWAUKEE 


Makers of the Famous Phoenix Muf- 
fler and Phoenix Registered Hose 


Frisbie Colla 


JUST the collar for broiling 


days, when your neck and 


mind must be at ease. Looks 
high—teels low. Note the front— 
get the point? Hand-made and 
four-ply. 
For Sale by Most Good Dealers. 
15 Cents. Two For 25 Cents 
Tf your dealer cannot supply you, we | 
will (prepaid) on receipt of price. 
Frisbie, Coon & Co., Makers, Troy, N. | 
Alumni. We find positions in Law 
Offices for many students yearly so that 
they may earn expenses while working 


toward degree. Rare chance for ambitious young men. 
Free Catalog, address Sec., Suite 401 Y, The Temple, 


years. Oldest, largest and best evening 
Jaw school. Thousands of successful 


unabout 


Fully Equipped 


$750 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE F. O. B. Detroit 


or 1912—Complete equipment included 


A car which possesses, in common with the costliest cars of largest size, that smartness and perfection 
of form which, in a man, denotes good breeding. 

A car which avoids the scant proportions which so often characterize cars of medium carrying capacity. 

A car which seats its occupants with more luxury and ease and ‘leg room’ than any other of its type 
and class—and which speeds smoothly away at the touch of one lever and two pedals. 

A car which appeals alike to the masculine and feminine members of the family because it so com- 


- pletely satisfies the practical demands of the one; and the artistic tastes of the other. 


Hupmobile for 1912 is sold completely equipped. 
s, $750 buys a Runabout fitted with doors, top, windshield, gas lamps and 
enerator, oil lamps for the dash and rear, a complete set of tools, and horn; 
'900 includes similar equipment on the touring car, etc. 
Idition, we have incorporated improvements which represent $100 more in 
aaterial alone than in preceding models. 

more important of these improvements include Vanadium steel springs; 
La : ae ve 

‘imken bearings back of driving pinion; rear wheels keyed onto tapered axle 


Touring Car—$900 
F. O. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, fore-doors, 
gas lamps and generator, shock absorbers in front, 31x 3% 
inch rear tires, three oil lamps, tools and horn, 


, 
Coupe —$1100 
F. O. B. Detroit, including electric headlights, combination oil 
and electric dash and tail lamps, shock absorbers in front, 31 x 344 
inch rear tires, folding dash seat for third person, tools and horn. 


shaft; ten-inch instead of eight-inch brakes; Timken roller bearings on front 
wheels; new pressed steel, brass-lined radiator, with efficiency increased one- 
third; nine-inch instead of six-inch mud-guards; oilers on all spring hangers; 
Hyatt roller bearings in differential; improved carburetor that will not leak and 
is easily and accurately adjusted; four instead of two pinions on the differential. 


From the first the Hupmobile presented excess value, which you can readily 


see is greatly increased in the 1912 cars by reason of the added equipment 
and improvements. 


Torpedo — $850 


F. O. B. Detroit, including special top and windshield, gas 
lamps and generator, three oil lamps, tools and horn. 


JPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1229 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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NE June evening, a few 
years ago, when I was 
sitting on my porch 
with peace in my soul 

and nothing to do in the golden 
future but work and rest and 
ride the whirling earth content- 
edly on into old age, a friend 
of mine, Doe Wright by name, 
came around and persuaded 
me to buy a half-interest in the 
motor boat “‘Imp.” 

Doe Wright, by the way, 
is absurdly named. He is a 
human compendium of misin- 
formation on everything worth 
talking about. He has never 
been anything but wrong on 
everything we have discussed. 
This has been our only dis- 
agreement in an otherwise per- 
fect friendship. I like Doc 
through and through. I like 
him so well that I would lend 
him money and dodge him if I 
felt that he couldn’t afford to 
pay it back. We agree per- 
fectly on everything but the 
simple fact that he is never ~ 
right on anything. When it 
comes to this he is as stubborn 
asamule. He won’t admit it. 
We have argued it for hours. 
Time and again I have pointed 
out to him the utter pifflishness 
of his political views, his taste 
in art, his opinions on short 
stories and his theories on 
putting. But you can’t tell a 
chap of this sort anything that 
will stick. All the thanks I 
have ever got from him have 
been in the shape of gratuitous 
insults regarding my own opin- 
ions. I neversaw such a man. 

When Wright asked me to go in with him and buy a motor boat which the owner 
was willing to part with for three hundred dollars, including tools, good-will and all 
the language necessary to run her, I laughed in his face. 

““You’d make a fine motor-boat skipper,’ I said to him. ‘“‘Nature designed you 
intellectually to chauffeur a vacuum cleaner. If you ever got into a motor boat you’d 
get confused and drown yourself in gasoline.” 

Just as usual, Doe couldn’t take a friendly suggestion. . He flared up in a minute. 
“That’s a nice thing to take from you,” he snorted. “I want you to know that when I 
want any information about motor boats I’ll not come to you. I'll go to my little boy. 
_. He’s never seen one, but he’s a better authority than you. .Why, man, kitchen pumps 
| are beyond your mechanical horizon. What I want you to do is to pay half the cost of 
this boat and watch me run it. If you show aptitude I’ll let you hold the steering wheel 
sometimes. But I doubt if you’ll ever be equal to the job.” 

“Thanks,” I said grimly. ‘“I’ll run that boat myself. I happen to know something 
like forty times as much about motor boats as you do. You give me a good easy boat 
with a two-phase rudder and I’ll get as much speed out of her as the next fellow.” 

I could see that that impressed him, but he wouldn’t admit it. ‘‘Rats!’’ he snorted. 
“You'd starve to death in a motor boat fifty feet from shore. If any one gave you a 
cross-compound spark plug you’d try to shave with it. I tell you I'll run the boat. 
. Boats are a bore to me, but I want to get out in the air more. And I want you to get 
out too. Mooning around the library as you do, trying to look up all the words I stick 
you on from day to day is making you hump-shouldered.”’ 

We had a good deal of conversation along this line and, though I had never been near 
enough to a motor boat to hit it with a brick, I flattered myself that I bluffed him 
pretty well off his feet. That’s a sad thing about Doc. When he does know something 
you can persuade him in half an hour that he doesn’t. Iwas so well pleased with 
myself after he had shut up that I gave him a check for one hundred and fifty dollars 
and told him to go and buy the boat—which he did the next day. 

During the following week I also gave my checks for various amounts for a gallon 
of paint and a bushel of fittings; for new batteries and a caulking bill; for hauling the 
boat down to the water and tying her up to a stout float; for polishing her brass, and 
putting new engines in, and replacing the hull, and enlarging the lake on the east side, 


By GEORGE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


**You Go to Thunder!’ Said I. ‘“‘She May Start Again’’ 


and varnishing the fifth con- 
gressional district and soaking 
Pike’s Peak in gasoline. I had 
worn out one checkbook and 
had started on another when 
Saturday a terrible thing hap- 
pened. The docktender, who 
was doing the spending for us, 
was seized with emotional in- 
sanity. It was a sad case. 
They told me afterward that 
he was determined to break all 
his previous records for stuffing 
repairs into a boat, but that 
just as success was in his grasp 
his mind gave way under the 
strain and he declared that 
she didn’t need a single thing 
for years to come. Then, of 
course, they knew he was crazy 
and took him away. 

This threw a gloom over 
the whole affair; and, as there 
was no use of waiting for any 
more repairs, we decided to 
run the boat. I didn’t know 
any more about motor boats 
than I did about Sanskrit, but 
I thought I could let Wright 
start the thing and I could 
pick up the necessary points 
while criticising him. We got 
away early on Saturday after- 
noon and went down to the 
dock to take the Imp out and 
run her up the lake about 
twenty miles for a duck supper. 

I had never seen the Imp up 
to this time and I must confess 
I was a little disappointed. 
From the repairs we had put 
into her I had got the idea that 
she had been an ocean liner cut 
down a little to fit the river. 
But she wasn’t at all. She 
was a sharp-nosed little affair about twenty-five feet long, with a sort of roof over the 
engine and an automobile steering wheel with seats for two behind it. She didn’t look 
big enough by about three hundred tons to me, but I never express any doubts to 
Wright. It doesn’t pay. He sits on them and hatches them into panics. We found the 
Imp lying alongside the dock, and while Wright was casting off the ropes I sat down 
and took the wheel in my hands. 

““Where’s the brake?’’ I asked of the dockkeeper’s assistant, who was standing on 
the dock with a band of crépe on his arm. 

“The brake?” he repeated. 

“Yes, the brake,’ I said. ‘You don’t suppose I want to run this boat full tilt all 
over the lake in a crowd without a brake, do you?” 

“You don’t need a brake,” he said after some time. ‘‘ You need a nurse.” 

I got up to step ashore and kill him, when I noticed that we had left the dock. 
Wright had untied the boat and was now crawling toward the engine over the deck 
ahead. I grasped the wheel, pulled my cap down over my eyes to get ready for the rush 
of wind, and called to Wright to crank her. 

“All right,” said Wright in a sort of moody voice, ‘‘as soon as I find the crank.” 

He squeezed his way past the engine into the cubby-hole in which it was located and 
pawed about in a manner that was exasperating tome. When I issue an order on board 
ship I want it to be carried out, and right away at that. . I made a lot of trouble on a 
Mississippi River steamboat once because an order of mine was neglected. I wanted 
a cup of coffee. When the waiter forgot it I carried the case clear to the captain. I’ma 
stern man in many ways, and it’s dangerous to cross me. 

I sat with that wheel in my hands while we tossed gently in the ripples and Wright 
looked in the tool box, the oil can, the lantern and in other unlikely places for that 
crank. I stood it for about three minutes. Then I unlimbered. 

“You misplaced deckhand,”’ said I kindly, “will you please start that engine? Or 
perhaps you didn’t know it was an engine. Perhaps it isn’t. You’d be just the man to 
have a cream separator palmed off on you for an engine. If you think you’re going to 
find that crank in your vest pocket I can tell you now you're mistaken. A crank is a 
long crooked thing that you use to turn an engine over. An engine is a thingumajig 
that runs the boat. A boat is something that floats on the water like a duck. If you 
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think you can make a boat go by messing around the oil 
cans and wiping your hands on your pocket handkerchief, 
you’ve got another think coming.” 

“Shut up,” said Wright, with what seemed to me to 
be very little spirit. “‘I never ran a boat with a poll 
parrot in it yet and I don’t want to now. If you have to 
talk, go and talk in the gasolinetank. That will be cheaper 
than buying gas.” 

“Are you going to start this engine?” I asked politely. 

“How do I know?” said Wright. ‘If a sneak thief 
wants to come along and steal this crank, how am I going 
to help it? There’s no crank here. Did you do anything 
with it?” 

“There was a thing that looked like the handle of an 
ice-cream freezer here’on the seat when I got in,” I said; 
“T threw it out on the dock. It was taking up room that I 
needed to sit on.” 

Wright crawled out and waved his arms in the air until 
I counted as many as half a dozen of them at atime. ‘“‘Of 
all the triple-expansion prehistoric lunatics in captivity 
you are the prize,”’ he shrieked. ‘‘That was the crank. I 
remember now, I put it there myself. Why didn’t you 
throw yourself out and leave the crank in the boat? That 
crank has more sense than you’ll ever have.” 

This irritated me, and besides I didn’t believe it was the 
crank. I know a crank when I see it. It is a pendulous 
affair that hangs from the lower lip of an automobile. It 
is carnivorous and hits beginners on the head when they 
trifle with it, but it doesn’t roam around hunting for them. 
At any rate, I wasn’t going to take anything from Doc 
Wright. So I braced right up and fired back at him. 

“T suppose you aren’t man enough to start it without a 
crank,” I said sarcastically. ‘‘Some skippers have to have 
a crank and a lever and a team of horses and a legal adviser 
to start a motor boat. Others use a pinch of brains. Can 
you spare any?” 

Wright stood up and looked at me with perfectly anni- 
hilating scorn. ‘“‘Some people don’t know the difference 
between a bi-cycle and a tri-cycle engine,” he hissed. “‘But 
that doesn’t prevent them from giving advice. Have you 
any more ignorance to display?” 

I considered a minute. I can almost always tell when 
Wright is bluffing, but I didn’t want to go wrong this time. 
Finally I decided to call him. ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘this is the 
first bi-cycle engine I ever saw with the flywheel in front. 
But then, perhaps they make them different at your 
house.”’ 

‘°Tain’t a bi-cycle engine, it’s a tri-cycle engine,” 
Wright viciously. 

“Then,” said I triumphantly, 
cylinders? Bi, my boy, is Sanskrit for two—zwei, you 
know.” I held up two fingers. 

It was a glorious victory. Wright wiped off his hand 
again in silence. ‘“‘If you know so much about engines, 
come and start this one,” hesaid. ‘‘Some people could run 
a gasoline engine a thousand miles an hour if their tongues 
could stand the strain. If you don’t need a crank come 
and start this one with your fountain-pen.” 

“Certainly,” said I, feeling just as confident as a man 
who has been billed to swim up Niagara Falls. “It gives 
me pleasure to accommodate you. I thought that after 
awhile you’d get tired of exposing your ignorance and would 
turn the job over to a man who knows a gasoline engine 
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from a gasoline stove. You just come 
right back here and sit down. And 
don’t touch the steering wheel either. 
A good many lives are. lost. because 
children and women and things like you 
get to fooling with steering wheels.” 

Wright glared at me in a way that 
was warming to my soul. I didn’t have 
the slightest idea how to start the fool 
thing, but now that I had him on the 
run I proposed to keep him there as long 
as possible. After I had worked a while 
I could sprain a wrist or something and 
then he could start it. 

Anyway I had bluffed out a man 
familiar with machinery and had made 
him go back to the stern and hold on 
with both hands, and I felt as proud as 
a brand-new Democratic congressman. 
I squeezed in past the engine and 
cleared things around in a businesslike 
manner. Did you ever see the engine 
of a motor boat at rest when you didn’t 
know how to start it? It is the coldest, 
deadest, most dishearteningly indiffer- 
ent piece of machinery that was ever 
invented. This one had two cylinders, 
with a hedge of wires, pipes, hose, 
springs, nuts, elbows, oilcups and other 
débris around it. It stood in a small 
lake of grease. Half a wagonload of 
tools, fittings and rope were piled around 
where you couldn’t help falling over 
them. I would just as soon have tried 
to start a pyramid. But the worst of 
it was that I was afraid, if I fooled around it too much, I 
might start it. What to do with it after it once started 
was a paralyzing puzzle to me. I cleared the junk away 
while Wright sat in the stern and sulked. ‘‘It’s lucky you 
didn’t start this thing,’ I called out, just to keep him 
under my feet. ‘‘You’ve piled tools all over it. Some 
people like to have a flywheel throw wrenches and things 
through their legs, but I’ve got a prejudice against it.” 

“Aw, shut up and start it!’”’ said Wright in his most satis- 
factory tones. There was an oil can handy, and I squirted 
some oil wherever I thought it would do the most good. 
I unscrewed everything that would unscrew and then 
screwed everything up again very carefully. I twiddled a 
couple of levers and went back to the steering wheel and 
set the levers I found there exactly on the spot. What 
spot it was I didn’t have the slightest idea. I could see, 
however, that Wright was immensely impressed. Up to 
a certain point I believe I could handle even a locomotive 
in an expert-appearing manner. But I wouldn’t tackle it 
unless the engine was chained to the track. 

After I had adjusted the steering wheel and looked over 
the side of the boat, and had coiled up the ropes and looked 
in the gasoline tank I ran out of things to do and began 
unscrewing the bolts again. Presently I found Wright 
glaring at me. 

“Some people use an engine to run a boat and some 
people use it to practice on with a monkey-wrench,” he 
said sarcastically. ‘‘After you’ve screwed all those screws 

up once more you 
might take the flag 
off and nail it on 
again. We're in no 
hurry. We're mak- 
ing pretty good 
progress anyway.” 

I looked at the 
shore. We had 
drifted down a quar- 
ter ofamile. Asxiff 
with a one-lunged 
engine in it was bear- 
ing down on us. 

. “Want a tow?” the 
owner asked. 

“No,” I answered, 
“‘we’re just resting.” 

The navigator 
looked at me. curi- 
ously and went on. 
I turned to Wright. 
“Now, if you will get 
out of the way,” I 
said, ‘‘I’ll start this 
boat. Some potato 
raisers would start 
an engine without 
going over the bolts, 
but no one who has 
ever seen a piece of 
machinery except in 
the back of a diction- 
ary would think of 
doing it.” 
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“At the Rate You're Moving Us,”’ 
Said Doc, “I Figure That We'll 
Get to Shore Just in Time to 
Vote Next November’’ 
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Go Home Backward We Did 


“Slush,” said Wright. ‘‘Go ahead and start it. We'll — 
drift out of this state if you don’t stop talking and get — 
busy.” 

I had a wild idea that maybe I could turn the flywheel 
over by hand fast enough to start the engine. I rolled up 
my sleeves, wiggled everything movable in a businesslike 
manner and gave a mighty heave at the wheel. It moved 
over about six inches. I gave another and got it halfway 
over. I braced myself sideways, took hold of it with both 
hands and put all the vim of my vigorous young nature into 
a titanic pull. There was a snapping, ripping sound. For 
a minute my heart stood still for fear the thing had started. 
But no. It was only two suspender buttons. I got up to 
repair the damages. 

“Some people try to start a motor bow as if they were © 
moving a piano,’ said Wright meditatively. ‘‘ You better 
wait until I screw that engine down tighter. You'll yank 
it clean out, first thing you know.” 

I didn’t say much. My inning was about over. I went 
back to the steering wheel, turned the levers over the 
other way and gave one of them a quick jerk. Nothing 
happened. The entire universe remained absolutely 
quiescent. 

“Try winding your watch,” said Wright. 

““Who’s running this boat?’ I barked back. 

“Nobody,” said Wright. ‘But an eminent young 
safety-razor artist is making an awful ass of himself 
trying to.” 

I found a piece of waste, swabbed myself off and crawled 
out, laved in perspiration. ‘‘Well, I give up,’ I said 
to him. ‘‘Go ahead and start her. I won’t bother you 
any more.” 

“Me?” said Wright. ‘I can’t start her.” 

“You can’t!” I said scornfully. ‘“‘Why not? Don’t you 
know enough about motor boats to start an engine?” 

“T never was in a motor boat in my life,” said Wright 
calmly. 

I looked at him for about half a minute. ‘Oh, well,” I 
said, getting up and looking longingly at the shore, “you — 
haven’t any the better of me. This is the first time I’ve © 
ever been in one.” , 

“The deuce you say!” said Wright. 
you - ; 

“And I was fool enough to believe you,’ I broke in — 
bitterly. 4 

“‘Can you row, you landlubber?”’ said Doc after along — 
pause. 

“T did once in the park,” I said, “but I’m no steam — 
engine.” 

“Besides,” said Wright, looking hastily around, “therell 
don’t seem to be any oars in the boat.” 

I stood up and looked around the horizon. We had 
drifted around the bend below the town and were far ott — 
on the broad bosom of the river, peacefully headed for the j 
Gulf os eae Z 
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“This is what comes of associating with a man ae 
never learned to drive anything but a baby buggy,” said 
Wright finally with some emphasis. 

“Sure,” said I; ‘“‘this is also what comes of buying a 
boat on the recommendation of a man who puts on a life 
preserver when he gets into a bathtub.”’ 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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into that house if he could have 
helped it. He was on a desperate 
mission and a child was the last company 
he wished; but he had to do it. It was an evening of 
early winter—raw and cold. A chilling rain was begin- 
ning to fall; night was descending and I could not go on. 
I had been into the upeountry and had taken this short 
cut through the hills that lay here against the moun- 
tains. I would have been home by now, but a broken 

shoe had delayed me. 
I did not see Abner’s horse until I approached the 


N into never would have taken me 


-_ crossroads, but I think he had seen me from a distance. 


His great chestnut stood in the grassplot between the 
roads, and Abner sat upon him like a man of stone. He 
had made his decision when I got to him. 

The very aspect of the land was sinister. The house 
stood on a hill; round its base, through the sodded 
meadows, the river ran—dark, swift and silent; stretch- 
ing westward was a forest and for background the great 
mountains stood into the sky. The house was very 
old. The high windows were of little panes of glass and 
on the ancient white door the paint was seamed and 
cracked with age. 

The name of the man who lived here was a byword 
in the hills. He was a hunchback, who sat his great roan 
as though he were a spider in the saddle. He had been 
married more than once; but one wife had gone mad, 
and my Uncle Abner’s drovers had found the other on a 
summer morning swinging to the limb of a great elm that 
stood before the door, a bridle-rein knotted around her 
throat and her bare feet scattering the yellow pollen of 
the ragweed. That elm was to us a duletree. One could 
not ride beneath it for the swinging of this ghost. 

The estate, undivided, belonged to Gaul and his 
brother. This brother lived beyond the mountains. He 
never came until he came that last time. Gaul rendered 
some accounting and they managed inthat way. It was 
said the brother believed himself defrauded and had come 
finally to divide the lands; but this was gossip. Gaul 
said his brother came upon a visit and out of love for 
him. 

One did not know where the truth lay between these 
stories. Why he came we could not be certain; but why 
he remained was beyond a doubt. 

One morning Gaul came to my Uncle Abner, clinging 
to the pommel of his saddle while his great horse gal- 
loped, to say that he had found his brother dead, and 
asking Abner to go with some others and look upon the 
man before one touched his body—and then to get him 
buried. 

The hunchback sniveled and cried out that his nerves 
were gone with grief and the terror of finding his brother’s 
throat cut open and the blood upon him as he lay ghastly 
in his bed. He did not know a detail. He had looked in at 
the door—and fled. His brother had not got up and he had 
gone to call him. Why his brother had done this thing he 
could not imagine—he was in perfect health and he slept 
beneath his roof in love. The hunchback had blinked 
his red-lidded eyes and twisted his big, hairy hands, and 
presented the aspect of grief. It looked grotesque and 
loathsome; but—how else could a toad look in his 
extremity? 

Abner had gone with my father and Elnathan Stone. 
They had found the man as Gaul said—the razor by his 
hand and the marks of his fingers and his struggle on him 
and about the bed. And the country had gone to see him 
buried. The hills had been afire with talk, but Abner and 
my father and Elnathan Stone were silent. They came 
silent from Gaul’s house; they stood silent before the 
body when it was laid out for burial; and, bareheaded, 
they were silent when the earth received it. 

A little later, however, when Gaul brought forth a will, 
leaving the brother’s share of the estate to the hunchback, 
with certain loving words, and a mean allowance to the 
man’s children, the three had met together and Abner had 
walked about all night. 


As we turned in toward the house Abner asked me if I 
had got my supper. I told him “Yes”; and at the ford he 
stopped and sat a moment in the saddle. 

“Martin,” he said, “get down and drink. It is God’s 
river and the water clean in it.” 

4 Then he extended his great arm toward the shadowy 
ouse. * 

“We shall go in,” he said; ‘but we shall not eat nor 
drink there, for we do not come in peace.” 

I do not know much about that house, for I saw only one 
room in it; that was empty, cluttered with dust and rub- 
bish, and preémpted by the spider. Long double windows 
of little panes of glass looked out over the dark, silent 
river slipping past without a sound, and the rain driving 
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**Martin, Get Down and Drink. It is God’s River 
and the Water Clean in It’’ 


into the forest and the loom of the mountains. There was 
a fire—the trunk of an apple tree burning, with one end in 
the fireplace. There were some old chairs with black hair- 
cloth seats, and a sofa—all very old. These the hunchback 
did not sit on, for the dust appeared when they were 
touched. He had a chair beside the hearth, and he sat in 
that—a high-backed chair, made like a settle and padded — 
the arms padded too; but there the padding was worn 
out and ragged, where his hands had plucked it. 

He wore a blue coat, made with little capes to hide his 
hump, and he sat tapping the burning tree with his cane. 
There was a goldpiece set into the head of this black stick. 
He had it put there, the gossips said, that his fingers might 
be always on the thing he loved. His gray hair lay along 
his face and the draft of the chimney moved it. 

He wondered why we came, and his eyes declared how 
the thing disturbed him; they flared up and burned down— 
now gleaming in his head as he looked us over, and now 
dull as he considered what he saw. 

The man was misshapen and doubled up, but there was 
strength and vigor in him. He had a great, cavernous 
mouth, and his voice was a sort of bellow. One has seen an 
oak tree, dwarfed and stunted into knots, but with the 
toughness and vigor of a great oak init. Gaul was a thing 
like that. 

He cried out when he saw Abner. He was taken by sur- 
prise; and he wished to know if we came by chance or 
upon some errand. 

“Abner,” he said, ‘‘come in. It’s a devil’s night—rain 
and the driving wind.” 

“The weather,” said Abner, ‘‘is in God’s hand.” 

“God!” cried Gaul. ‘‘I would shoestrap* such a God! 
The autumn is not half over and here is winter come, and 
no pasture left and the cattle to be fed.” 

Then he saw me, with my seared white face—and he was 
certain that we came by chance. He craned his thick 
neck and looked. 

“Bub,” he said, “‘come in and warm your fingers. I will 
not hurt you. I did not twist my body up like this to 
frighten children—it was Abner’s God.” 

We entered and sat down by the fire. The apple tree 
blazed and crackled; the wind outside increased; the rain 
turned to a kind of sleet that rattled on the window-glass 


*Referring to the custom of flogging a slave with a shoemaker’s 
strap. 
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like shot. The room was lighted by two 

candles in tall brass candlesticks. They 

stood at each end of the mantelpiece, 

smeared with tallow. The wind whooped 
and spat into the chimney; and now and then a puff 
of wood-smoke blew out and mounted up along the 
blackened fireboard. 

Abner and the hunchback talked of the price of cattle, 
of the “‘blackleg’’ among yearlings—that fatal disease that 
we had so much trouble with—and of the ‘‘lump-jaw.” 

Gaul said that if calves were kept in small lots and not 
all together the ‘‘blackleg”’ was not so apt to strike them; 
and he thought the ‘“‘lump-jaw” was a germ. Fatten 
the bullock with green corn and put it in a ear, he said, 
when the lump begins to come. The Dutch would eat 
it—and what poison could hurt the Dutch! But Abner 
said the creature should be shot. 

“And lose the purchase money and a summer’s graz- 
ing?” cried Gaul. ‘‘Not I! I ship the beast.’ 

“Then,” said Abner, “the inspector in the market 
ought to have it shot and you fined to boot.” 

“The inspector in the market!’”” And Gaul laughed. 
“Why, I slip him a greenback—thus!”—and he set his 
thumb against his palm. “And he is glad to see me. 
‘Gaul, bring in all you can,’ said one; ‘it means a little 
something to us both.’’”” And the hunchback’s laugh 
clucked and chuckled in his throat. 

And they talked of renters, and men to harvest the 
hay and feed the cattle in the winter. And on this topic 
Gaul did not laugh; he cursed. Labor was a lost art 
and the breed of men run out. This new set were worth- 
less—they had hours—and his oaths filled all the rafters. 
Hours! Why, under his father men worked from dawn 
until dark and cleaned their horses by a lantern. J 
These were decadent times that we were come on. In 
the good days one bought a man for two hundred eagles; 
but now the creature was a citizen and voted at the 
polls—and could not be kicked. And if one took his cane 
and drubbed him he was straightway sued at law, in an 
action of trespass on the ease, for damages. . .. . 
Men had gone mad with these newfangled notions, and 
the earth was likely to grow up with weeds! 

Abner said there was a certain truth in this—and that 
truth was that men were idler than their fathers. Certain 
preachers preached that labor was a curse and backed it 
up with Scripture; but he had read the Scriptures for 
himself and the curse was idleness. Labor and God’s 

Book would save the world; they were two wings that a 
man could get his soul to Heaven on. 

“They can all go to hell, for me,” said Gaul, ‘“‘and so I 
have my day’s work first.” 

And he tapped the tree with his great stick and cried out 
that his workhands robbed him. He had to sit his horse 
and watch or they hung their scythes up; and he must put 
sulphur in his cattle’s meal or they stole it from him; and 
they milked his cows to feed their scurvy babies. He 
would have their hides off if it were not for these tender 
laws. 

Abner said that, while one saw to his day’s work done, 
he must see to something more; that a man was his 
brother’s keeper in spite of Cain’s denial—and he must 
keep him; that the elder had his right to the day’s work, 
but the younger had also his right to the benefits of his 
brother’s guardianship. The fiduciary had One to settle 
with. It would go hard if he should shirk the trust. 

“JT do not recognize your trust,” said Gaul. “TI live 
here for myself.” 

“For yourself!’’ cried Abner. 
what God thinks of you?” 

“And would you know what I think of God?” cried 
Gaul. 

“What do you think of Him?” said Abner. 

“T think He’s a searecrow,” said Gaul. ‘‘And I think, 
Abner, that I am a wiser bird than you are. I have not 
sat cawing in a tree, afraid of this thing. I have seen its 
wooden spine under its patched jacket, and the crosspiece 
peeping from the sleeves, and its dangling legs. And I have 
gone down into its field and taken what I liked in spite of 
its flapping coattails. Why, Abner, this thing 
your God depends on is a thing called fear; and I donot 
have it.”’ 

Abner looked at him hard, but he did not answer. 
turned, instead, to me. 

“Martin,” he said, ‘‘ you must go to sleep, lad.’”” And he 
wrapped me in his greatcoat and put me to bed on the 
sofa—behind him in the corner. I was snug and warm 
there and I could have slept like Saul, but I was curious to 
know what Abner came for and I peeped out through a 
buttonhole of the greatcoat. 

Abner sat for a long time, his elbows on his knees, his 
hands together and his eyes looking into the fire. The 
hunchback watched him, his big, hairy hands moving on 
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the padded arms of his chair and his sharp eyes twinkling 
like specks of glass. Finally Abner spoke—I judged he 
believed me now asleep. 

“‘And so, Gaul,” he said, ‘“ 
crow?” 

“T do,” said Gaul. 

“And you have taken what you liked?” 

“T have,” said Gaul. 

“Well,” said Abner, ‘“‘I have come to ask you to return 
what you have taken—and something besides, for usury.” 

He got a folded paper out of his pocket and handed it 
across the hearth to Gaul. 

The hunchback took it, leaned back in his chair, 
unfolded it at his leisure and at his leisure read it through. 

““A deed in fee,” he said, ‘‘for all these lands 
to my brother’s children. The legal terms are right: 
‘Doth grant, with covenants of general warranty’ 

It is well drawn, Abner; but I am not pleased to ‘ grant. 

“Gaul,” said Abner, “there are certain reasons that 
may move you.” 

The hunchback smiled. 

“They must be very excellent to move a man to alienate 
his lands.” 

““Bixcellent they are, 
best one first.” 

“Do,” said Gaul, and his grotesque face was merry. 

“Tt is this,’ said Abner: ‘‘ You have no heirs. Your 
brother’s son is now a man; he should marry a wife and 
rear up children to possess these lands. And, as he is thus 
called upon to do what you cannot do, Gaul, he should 
have the things you have, to use.” 

“That’s a very pretty reason, Abner,” said the hunch- 
back, “‘and it does you honor; but I know a better.” 

“What is it, Gaul?” said Abner. 

The hunchback grinned. ‘‘Let us say, my pleasure!” 

Then he struck his bootleg with his great black stick. 

““And now,” he cried, ‘‘who’s back of this tomfoolery?”’ 

“T am,” said Abner. 

The hunchback’s heavy brows shot down. He was not 
disturbed, but he knew that Abner moved on no fool’s 
errand. 

“‘Abner,”’ he said, “‘you have some reason for this thing. 
What is it?” 

“‘T have several reasons for it,’’ replied Abner, 
gave you the best one first.” 

“Then the rest are not worth the words to say them in,” 
cried Gaul. 

“You are mistaken there,’ replied Abner; ‘“‘I said that I 

would give you the best reason, not the strongest. 
Think of the reason I have given. We do not have our 
possessions in fee in this world, Gaul, but upon lease and 
for a certain term of service. And when we make default 
in that service the lease abates and a new man can take the 
title.” 

Gaul did not understand and he was wary. 

“‘T carry out my brother’s will,” he said. 

“But the dead,” replied Abner, “‘cannot retain dominion 
over things. There can be no tenure beyond a life estate. 
These lands and 
chattels are for the 
uses of men as they 
arrive. The needs 
of the living over- 
rule the devises of 
the dead.” 

Gaul was watch- 
ing Abner closely. 
He knew that this 
was some digres- 
sion, but he met it 
with equanimity. 
He put his big, 
hairy fingers to- 
gether and spoke 
with a judicial air. 

“Your argu- 
ment,” he said, “‘is 
without a leg to 
standon. Itisthe 
dead who govern. 
Look you, man, 
how they work 
their will upon us! 
Who have made 
the laws? The 
dead! Who have 
made the customs 
that we obey and 
that form and 
shape our lives? 
The dead! And 
the titles to our 
lands—have not 
the dead devised 
them?) e203 Sif 
a surveyor runs a 
line he begins at 
some corner that 
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” said Abner. ‘‘I shall mention the 
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the dead set up; and if one goes to Jaw upon a question the 
judge looks backward through his books until he finds out 
how the dead have settled it—and he follows that. And 
all the writers, when they would give weight and authority 
to their opinions, quote the dead; and the orators and all 
those who preach and lecture—are not their mouths filled 
with words that the dead have spoken? Why, man, our 
lives follow grooves that the dead have run out with their 
thumbnails!’’ 

He got on his feet and looked at Abner. 

“What my brother has written in his will I will obey,” 
he said. ‘‘Have you seen that paper, Abner?” 

“T have not,’ said Abner, ‘‘but I have read the copy in 
the county clerk’s book. It bequeathed these lands to you.” 

The hunchback went over to an old secretary standing 
against the wall. He pulled it open, got out the will and a 
pack of letters and brought them to the fire. He laid 
the letters on the table beside Abner’s deed and held out 
the will. 

Abner took the testament and read it. 

“Do you know-my brother’s writing?” said Gaul. 

“T do,’”’ said Abner. 

““Then you know he wrote that will.” 

“He did,’ said Abner. “It is in Enoch’s hand.” Then 
he added: ‘“‘But the date is a month before your brother 
came here.” 

“Yes,” said Gaul; “it was not written in this house. 
My brother sent it to me. Seé—here is the envelope that 
it came in, postmarked on that date.” 

Abner took the envelope and compared the date. 

“Tt is the very day,’ he said, ‘“‘and the address is in 
Enoch’s hand.”’ 

“Tt is,’ said Gaul; ‘‘when my brother had set his signa- 
ture to this will he addressed that cover. He told me of it.” 
The hunchback sucked in his cheeks and drew down his 
eyelids. ‘‘Ah, yes,” he said, ‘‘my brother loved me!” 

‘‘He must have loved you greatly,” replied Abner, ‘‘to 
thus disinherit his own flesh and blood.” 

““And am not I of his own flesh and blood too?”’ cried 
the hunchback. ‘‘The strain of blood in my brother runs 
pure in me; in these children it is diluted. Shall not one 
love his own blood first?” 

“Love!” echoed Abner. 
but do you understand it?” 

“T do,” said Gaul; ‘“‘for it bound my brother to me.” 

“And did it bind you to him?” said Abner. 

I could see the hunchback’s great white eyelids droop- 
ing and his lengthened face. 

“We were like David and Jonathan,” hesaid. “I would 
have given my right arm for Enoch and he would have 
died for me.” 

“He did!” said Abner. 

I saw the hunchback start, and, to conceal the gesture, 
he stooped and thrust the trunk of the apple tree a little 
farther into the fireplace. A cloud ofsparkssprangup. A 
gust of wind caught the loose sash in the casement behind 
us and shook it as one, barred out and angry, shakes a door. 
When the hunchback rose Abner had gone on. 


“You speak the word, Gaul— 
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“Tf you loved your brother like that,”’ he said, “you will 
do him this service—you will sign this deed.” 

“But, Abner,” replied Gaul, ‘‘such was not my brother’s 
will. By the law, these children will inherit at my death. 
Can they not wait?” 

“Did you wait?’ said Abner. 

The hunchback flung up his head. 

“Abner,” he cried, “‘what do you mean by that?”’ And 
he searched my uncle’s face for some indicatory sign; but 
there was no sign there—the face was stern and quiet. 

“T mean,”’ said Abner, ‘‘that one ought not to have an 
interest in another’s death.” 

“Why not?” said Gaul. 

“Because,” replied Abner, “‘one may be tempted to step 
in before the providence of God and do its work for it.” 

Gaul turned the innuendo with a cunning twist. 

“You mean,” he said, “that these children may come to 
seek my death?” 

I was astonished at Abner’s answer. 

“Yes,” he said; “that is what I mean.” 

“Man,” cried the hunchback, ‘“‘you make me laugh!”’ 

“Laugh as you like,” replied Abner; “‘but I am sure 
that these children will not look at this thing as we have 
looked at it.” 

“As who have looked at it?’’ said Gaul. 

“As my brother Rufus and Elnathan Stone and I,” 
Abner. 

“And so,” said the hunchback, ‘‘you gentlemen have 
considered how to save my life. I am much obliged to 
you.” He made a grotesque, mocking bow. ‘And how 
have you meant to save it?” 

“By the signing of that deed,’’ said Abner. 

“T thank you!” cried the hunchback. ‘But I am not 
pleased to save my life that way.” 

I thought Abner would give some biting answer; but, 
instead, he spoke slowly and with a certain hesitation. 

“There is no other way,” he said. ‘‘We have believed 
that the stigma of your death and the odium on the name 
and all the scandal would in the end wrong these children 
more than the loss of this estate during the term of your 
natural life; but it is clear to me that they will not so 
regard it. And we are bound to lay it before them if you 
do not sign this deed. It is not for my brother Rufus and 
Elnathan Stone and me to decide this question.” 

“To decide what question?” said Gaul. 

“Whether you are to live or die!” said Abner. 

The hunchback’s face grew stern and resolute. He sat 
down in his chair, put his stick between his knees and 
looked my uncle in the eyes. 

“‘ Abner,” he said, “‘you are talking in some riddle. . . 
Say the thing out plain. Do you think I forged that will? ” 

“T do not,’”’ said Abner. 

“Nor could any man!” cried the hunchback. “It is in 
my brother’s hand—every word of it; and, besides, there 
is neither ink nor paper in this house. I figure on a slate; 
and when I have a thing to say I go and tell it.” 

‘And yet,’’ said Abner, “‘the day before your brother’s 
death you bought somesheets of foolscap of the postmaster.” 

“1 did,7, said 
Gaul—‘‘and for 
my brother. 
Enoch wished to 
make some calcu- 
lations with his 
pencil. I have 
the paper with his 
figures on it.” 

He went to his 
desk and brought 
back some sheets. 

“And yet,” said 
Abner, “‘this willis 
written on a page 
of foolscap.” 

“And why not?” 
said Gaul. ‘“‘Is it 
not sold in every 
store to Mexico?” 

It was the 
truth—and Abner 
drummed on the 
table. 

“And now,’’ 
said Gaul, ‘‘ 


said 


picion by looking 
it squarely in the 
face; let us lay 
the other. What 
did you find about 
my brother’sdeath 
to moon over?” 
“Why,” said 
Abner, ‘‘should 
he take his own 
lifein this house?”’ 
(Concluded on 
Page 40) 
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Book I 


JUPITER BEHOLDETH SIGNS OF TROUBLE AND 
DROPPETH A FLEA INTO THE TAFTONIAN EAR 


Twas Mount Olympus. On a ridge 
Of clouds sate Jove and puffed cigars 
What time he played at auction bridge 
With Venus, Mercury and Mars, 
Till, glancing down on Washington, 
He saw outstretched on Nature’s face 
A sight which gave him such a stun 
He nearly trumped his partner’s ace. 


For, bouncing in from many a state, 
He saw a thousand warriors fly, 
Each labeled ‘‘I’m a Candidate.” 
Ambition blinded many an eye 
As many a campaign sloganette 
They shouted in perfervid joy— 
E’en so the Argive hosts beset 
The topless towers of ancient Troy. 


“Apollo!’’ thundered Jove, sore het, 
“Who now attempts Our Bill to shelve? 
For nigh four years he’s been our pet 

And must again in Nineteen Twelve. 
Go, Phoebus of the shining crest, 
Descend at once to Washington, 
Poke William in his globelike vest 
And bid him get a wiggle on. 


“For if some vile Insurgent wight 
Should gain the Presidential chair, 
Or if some Democratic blight 
Should settle on the White House fair, 
We gods, who cannot bribe the Fates, 
Must pack our lugs and hustle hence; 
And Heaven must close its golden gates 
For lack of business confidence.” 


Apollo heard. A slight disguise 
He donned, of U. S. Army plan, 

In which the world might recognize 
A Certain Military Man. 

Time’s loud alarm clock next he took, 
And this at 1912 he set; 

And being thus equipped, he snook 
Earthward to warn Jove’s Special Pet. 


TAFTONIS HEARETH THE FATAL NUMERALS AND 
AWAKENETH TO THE BIG SIEGE 


“Awake, Taftonis! Broadening Bill, arise! 
O’er thy White Home the orb of day ’gins rise — 


Our Hero Heard the Sound That All Men Dread— 
Tedysses Rumbling From the Outlook Desk 


“‘Who are the Chiefs of This Madero Horde, 
These Almost:Near:Prospective:Candidates?"’ 


The Dove of Peace is cackling in her nest 
And picking buckshot from her snowy breast. 
Why dost thou lie in Dreamland’s idle clutch, 
Dreaming of batting averages and such, 
Or Gridiron dinners, where the comic crew 
Come stuffed with pillows, imitating You?”’ 
So spake Apollo, poising on the floor 
Nigh to the couch where the Taftonian snore 
Mimicked old Ocean with its rumble deep. 
“Gee!” said the god, “‘ how these fat heroes sleep! 
While gaunt Insurgents rise at morning’s dew 
Bill pounds his ear—and gains a pound or two.’’ 
The god of day no doubt had further said, 
But broad Taftonis raised his kingly head 
And to Apollo spake, with eyes half shut: 
‘Well, what’s the row this morning, Archie Butt?’”’ 
The Heavenly Archer, militant as starch, 
Was hard, indeed, to tell from Heavenly Arch, 
And so replied: ‘‘Thy foes their arts employ 
To storm the gates of Washingtonian Troy. 
Full many a Seeker for thy Job has riz, 
Intending for to put thee out of biz; 
Full many feet yearn in thy shoes to delve 
And nail thy throne for Nineteen Hundred Twelve.’ 


’ 


E’en as a wounded hippo spurns the sod, 
Punctured from ambush by stern Teddy’s wad, 
So leaped Taftonis in majestic pride, 
Tall as a. god—and several times as wide— 
Seized his bright opera glasses and looked down 
Upon the heroes who besieged the town. 
From every stone a champion seemed to jump; 
Thundering loud defis from every stump ; 
They flocked from Texas and they soared from Maine 
By motor car, by mule, by aeroplane, 
Aiming their fusils at the Tariff’s height, 
With slugs of oratoric dynamite. 
And when our Hero full an hour had gazed, 
His mustache drawn with pain, his features glazed, 
To Archibald Apollo spake the lord: 

“Who are the chiefs of this Madero horde, 
These almost-near-prospective-Candidates, 
Who hammer at my well-protected gates?”’ 
Apollo from his belt, with nimble wrist, 
Pulled forth a lengthy alphabetic list. 


TAFTONIS SURVEYETH THE NEAR-CANDIDATES WHILE 
APOLLO-BUTT TELLETH OF THEIR DEEDS OF ARMS 
AND LEGS 


““Oh, who’s that sawed-off feller with the rising pompadour?”’ 

“Why, that’s Wisconsin Bobbie,’’ answered Archie, with a 
sigh. 

“‘He’s a homeopathic Dreadnought, with a record target score. 

In the words of Abr’am Lincoln: ‘Heis little—but, Oh, My!’ 
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He’s four feet seven in his socks and half of him is hair; 
He can nominate directly or recall or referend. 
He protects the farmer’s hay, sir, and he’s death on Schedule 
K, sir; 
While the faithful thus address him as his bulwarks they 
defend : 


“*Here’s to you, Fuzzy Wuzzy, from your home in Madi-san; 
You’re a chronic darned Insurgent and a first-class fightin’ 
man; 
You’re the only doggoned fetish that could urge us to declare 
For an Independent Ticket—for you’ve broke the Solid 
Square.’”’ 


“Say, who’s that gawky pedagogue, with glasses on his nose ?”” 
“Why, that’s the Wondrous Woodrow,’’ answered Archie. 
*‘Ain’t he grand? 

Though a Princeton tiger sired him, don’t be careless and 
suppose 

That the Jungle-Cat of Tammany laps butter from his hand. 

He’s a blend of Doctor Syntax, Grover Cleveland, Henry 
George; 

He can scold a Plutocrat in Greek or beat him to a jell, 

While the low-browed son of tillage bids him welcome to 

the village 
With a sort of Labor-Union-Democratic-Princeton yell: 


““* Woodrow, Woodrow, who is he? 
Progress and Princeton with a capital P. 
None o’ yer flimflams ! 
Give ’em the jimjams! 
Smash the Trusts with yer football slimslams! 
Right hand, left hand, one-two-three! 
Land another on the G. O. P.’”’ 


“Gosh! Who’s His Regal Whiskers, riding madly down the 
course ?”’ 
“Why, that’s Supreme Court Charley,’’ Archie cried, with 
trembling voice. 
“‘He’s a Standard Oil dissolver and a brother to the horse, 
And he’s cheered at Saratoga as the Sporting Public’s 
choice. 
If he cops the Nomination—and, of course, I think he will— 
All the rottenness of Denmark will be dragged from out 
cold storage; 
Wrong will get it in the koko while the angels sit in loco 
Warbling Hughes’ Reformed Selections as they sip 
celestial porridge: 


““Foe of Senatorial Shylocks, 
Saint in heart as well as li-locks, 
Who'll comb out Columbia’s wry locks? 
Charley? Charley? 


What Pen Can Limn the Oriental State 
Through Which They Passed! 
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Champion of long endurance, 

Payer of enormous pew-rents— 

Keep an eye on Life Insurance 
When you vote for Charley !’”’ 


So, o’er the plain Taftonis cast his orb, 
Beholding the ambitious heroes come, 

Bearing the seeking look of Candidates. 

Some were Progressives, others favored sons; 
Yet some there were who had no good Excuse 
Except old P. T. Barnum’s favorite maxim: 

“It does no harm to get your Name in print.” 
Harmon, of Cincinnati, safe and sane, 
Flourished his sword of well-protected steel, 
Bidding his men be wise, but not too wise. 
Hearstus, the King of Willies, strode amain, 
Bearing a sheaf of fireworks in his pocket, 
And now and then he lightly touched one off — 
So stood he in the midst of sparks and noise, 
All-glorying in his self-created boom. 
And see! the champion of all the Champs! 
Champing his bit and calling loud for war, 
Trying to roar the way that Uncle Joseph 
Did in those sad, bad sessions when the Speaker 
Was something more than Servant in the House. 
And in the distance, scowling o’er the host 
While flourishing a tarnished cross of gold, 
Stood Bill of Lincoln, with an air detached. 
“Ye gods!’’ he murmured. ‘‘Can it truly be 
That I, the Tireless Orator, must quit? 
Oh! hath Perpetual Motion quite run down? 
Ain’t there some way to wind the darned thing 
up, 

So I and It can make a farewell run ?”’ 


These things Taftonis saw. And o’er his chest 
He girt nine ells of armor roundabout ; 
While distant, rumbling like a sportive bull 


DECORA TIONS 


the firm he is looking for. He has the street number, 

to be sure; but that merely designates the entrance to 
a large courtyard. The door is big enough for automobiles 
to go in, and horse cabs, which take away boxes and crates 
of bonnets and even machinery, by the only quick delivery 
service that Paris seems to know in this line. 

The stranger walks into this court. At one side he sees 
an ornamental fountain, formerly a pump over the well 
from which tenants get water. Even now, though con- 
nected with the Paris mains, it may be the sole supply for 
the unpiped flats and offices. Various kinds of work are 
going on in this courtyard. Knives and scissors are being 
ground; goods are being packed. New covers are being put 
on mattresses in sight of owners, so that there may be no 
trickery with the valuable wool filling—which suggests to 
the American a market for cotton-fiber mattresses. 

There are many doors and alleys, with few signs or 
nameplates. Through a door the stranger sees an elevator. 
He walks in. Nobody in sight. But there is a button. 
He pushes it, thinking the janitor will answer. The empty 
elevator starts upward all by itself—it is automatic. He 
sees another button, labeled ‘‘ Descente,’ and pushes that. 
But the elevator still rises grimly. He concludes that he 
_ had better get out of the place before the thing goesthrough 
the roof, and he slinks into the courtyard again, hoping 
that nobody has seen him. Then; probably, the concierge 
or his wife comes out of a dark lodge and helps him find the 
firm he wants. Not always, though, for sometimes even 
the concierge is at a loss. 

One day the Paris representative of an American 
locomotive-building concern was asked over the telephone 
to call for an order. On arriving at the street address 
given he could find no sign bearing the name as he had 
caught it on the wire, and the concierge did not recognize 
it. The customer was there, undoubtedly; but that order 
is still unfilled. It was only for a two-dollar lamp, to be 
sure. Yet had the lamp been satisfactory it might have 
led the customer to buy a railroad locomotive. 

The Paris business man, when finally located, is found 
doing business among velvet upholstery, lace curtains and 
other feminine fittings not known in our business establish- 
ments. But heis kindly and accessible, and rather partial 
to Americans. 

More Americans do business in Paris than in either 
London or Berlin. Many of them are buyers of French 


[ PARIS it is often difficult for the stranger to find 


Taking high hurdles through a china shop, 
Our Hero heard the sound that all men dread— 
Tedysses rumbling from the Outlook desk. 


TAFTONIS, GIRT FOR BATTLE, FARETH TO SEE THE 


ADMINISTRATION ORACLE; THE FAITHFUL HILLES 
SINGETH A SECRETARIAL ODE 


“‘Charley Hilles, faithful Hilles, don thy coat and come 
with me; 
For I’m going to see the Oracle who all things knows, 
and more. 
There is bound to be a battle; 
And before the javelins rattle, 
Faith, I want to get the inside dope upon the final score.” 


So the faithful Charley Hilles donned the ceremonial coat, 
And he helped his Kingly Master in the chariot of gas ; 
Then, by many Babylonian 
Halls and temples Washingtonian, 
Toward .the Grotto of the Oracle the gloomy twain did 
pass. 


Past the Temple of the Navy, where the Steel Trust comes 
to pray; 
Past the Temple of the Army, where excitement comes 
so slow 
That the embryo Napoleons, 
As they count their sparse simoleons, 
Famish for a fight with some one — if it’s only Mexico. 


Past the Sacred Hall of Whitewash, where the faithful toil 
by day 
Kalsomining smutty sinners from the snow-producing 
pond; 
Where the vocal Joseph Bailey 
Holds forensic classes daily, 
Now excusing, now abusing, many a jackpot-blackened 
blond. 
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goods for export. The artistic and luxurious nature of 
French products generally leads the Frenchman to worry 
less about price competition than the Englishman or the 
German, so that he is not inclined to be resentful when he 
sees Americans selling in his market. 

Thenit might besaid that the Frenchman and the Yankee 
understand each other because they are both men of ideas 
in greater degree than the German or Englishman. The 
German feels more at home in copying than in originating, 
outside of scientific research; while the Englishman will 
usually value a precedent before an idea. 

Again, the Frenchman’s conservative scheme of business 
leads him to like American energy and daring. When the 
Yankee department-store buyer rapidly sorts the French- 


man’s samples into three piles, says that those in the ° 


first he does not want at all, those in the second he will 
order, and those in the third pile he wishes to consider 
again tomorrow, the French brother is full of admiration 
at his decision. Nowadays it is considered wise to put 
French lads into business houses managed by Americans 
in Paris, so that they can catch some of this spirit. 

The French scheme of business demands considerable 
study and experience before the stranger is at home in it. 
An American is somewhat at a loss for a time in a land 
where checks are seldom used, and large sums in cash must 
always be kept in the office safe with, perhaps, ten or 
twenty thousand dollars in bonds as security for more 
cash in an emergency. 

When goods are sold to the trade, in France, a bill is 
sent at the end of the month. Instead of the customer 
paying by check, however, the seller waits until the follow- 
ing month, to give the buyer time to correct any errors, 
and then draws upon the buyer through his bank. 

A very large proportion of the banking business of 
France is done through a few large financial institutions 
having branches in every important center. The manu- 
facturer in Paris has sold goods to the merchant in Lyons, 
for example. He makes out a draft for the amount, sends 
it to his own bank in Paris, and the bank forwards it to 
Lyons. There a collector brings the draft to the merchant 
and it is paid in cash, which is then transferred and 
credited to the manufacturer in Paris. In many cases, 
though, the merchant keeps his funds in the local branch 
of the manufacturer’s bank, in which event the merchant 
merely accepts the draft and the bank transfers the cash. 
Much of the business of the country is so conducted. 
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Such they passed. At length Taftonis to the faithful Hilles 
cried: 
“‘Smite thy harp, O Charles! I would a song to speed us — 
on our way.” 
So the genius secretarial 
Plucked a dozen chords funereal 
And delivered in a hag-rid voice this executioner’s lay: 


SONG 


“Secretaries come and go — 
Hi! Ho! Look at me! 
Doubtless I’m the April snow 
Or the sand beside the sea. 
Permanency is a fable; 
Nothing’s really very stable. 

Carpenter departed snortin’ 

And was followed by a Norton. 

All too rashly Charley vaunted— 
Soon appeared the sign, ‘Boy Wanted. 
Now another happy face 
Smiles in the accustomed place 
Where a Loeb or Cortel-you 
Gave official How-de-doo ? 
As for me— 
Who can tell? 
Though I be 
Doing well, 

All too soon I may be flittin’, like a wet and 
wounded kitten, with the Pink Slip in my 
mitten, and my soul profoundly smitten 
with a fund of thoughts unwritten; 

And upon my chest tomorrow 

They may hang this tag of sorrow: 

‘Such is fame; 
Quickly spent. 
He has came — 
He has went.’ 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Yet large sums in cash are also passing from hand to 
hand all the time. Around the first of each month millions 
of frances are drawn from the banks to pay bills, and are 
returned in a few days. The landlord and small tradesmen 
want cash and distrust a check. Checks are little used. 
The banks make heavier charges for collecting them than 
they do for drafts, and assume no responsibility for paying 
the money to the proper person, so that checks do not 
give the security we associate with them. No identification 
is asked for, nor can checks be crossed as on the English 
system. A check will be paid by the bank to whateve 4 
person presents it; and French banks keep the canceled . 
checks when paid, so that they do not come back to the 
depositor as receipts. 

Where longer credit is given the buyer of goods, or 
where the seller needs cash immediately, a bill of exchangaal 
is drawn for the amount of the purchase, signed by both 
parties, indorsed by a third business firm to make it ‘‘three- : 
name paper,” and then sold to a bank. The seller of the 
goods pays the discount, which is probably smaller in 
France than in any other country. French caution is_ 
satisfied with a low rate of interest on extremely safe 
securities. Many people are glad to leave money with the 
banks on time deposit for as little as one per cent. So the 
French banks always have vast sums of cheap money 
with which to buy good commercial paper. ; 

Perhaps the most interesting form of commercial paper 
in France is the kind that is too small to get into the banks 
at all. The small merchant in the provinces buys a mod- 
est order of goods and wants three months’ credit. The 
wholesale merchant from whom he purchases cannot tie up 
capital that long. But the goods are sent, and the country 
merchant makes out a bill of exchange for the amount, 
which is virtually a promise to pay three months from 
date. He signs it, the wholesaler signs it, and then a 
third signature is secured as further assurance—a thing easy 
to get in a country where everybody is used to doing 
business in this way. But, instead of taking the bill to 
the bank, the wholesaler puts it in his cash box and treats 
it as so much money. These “‘little bills” are in sums so 
small that the banks would not discount them—they are 
often drawn for as little as five dollars. By-and-by the 
wholesaler, in turn, wants goods from a manufacturer.|} 
He purchases, and sends sufficient of these little bills to} 
meet the cost. The wholesaler adds his signature to each 
bill, thus binding himself in turn to pay the amounts if 
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the three names on each should prove worthless, and 
deposits them in his bank, to be collected when the dates 
fall due. Then the bank sends them to the original makers, 
who liquidate them in cash. If the maker of a bill cannot 
take it up, he is declared bankrupt and the wholesaler is 
responsible. If the latter has become bankrupt, too,. the 
third signer pays. If he were also bankrupt, the manu- 
facturer would pay, andsoon. These little bills often pass 
from hand to hand many times during their three months 
of existence, gathering a new signature every time they 
are handed to a new person in payment for goods. When 
their backs are not large enough for all the signatures 
more are added on a piece of paper pasted to the margin. 
Each new signature means just so much security. Before 
anybody could possibly lose through a little bill bearing 
half a dozen signatures it must necessarily follow that 
half the mercantile trade of France had been thrown into 
bankruptcy by some great catastrophe. 

The excellent credit system of French commerce is also 
behind this bill machinery. Every business concern is 
kept track of by the banks or merchants, who keep a 
dossier, or portfolio of data, relating to its commercial 
history. Each time it has refused payment of a bill, even 
for a technical cause, or done anything in any way reflect- 
ing on sound credit, the record goes into its dossier, to turn 
up twenty or thirty years later if wanted. When a busi- 
ness man’s standing is such that his bills of exchange will 
be discounted by one of the big banks he is extremely 
solicitous about what may go down in the dossier; for he 
knows that in a matter of the slightest irregularity he will 
hear from the bank, not within a few days or hours, but 
within a few minutes. So France has been truly described 
as a country where the sheer goodwill of a business is 
seldom worth anything when one comes to sell out, and 
yet at the same time a land where there is the most 
liberal margin in which to do business on credit. 

Long credit goes hand in hand with the French cash 
payment system to such an extent that too prompt 
settlement of a bill may cause alarm. An American called 
in a Paris doctor for one visit. As treatment went no 
farther than a single prescription, he sent the usual fee by 
messenger next morning. The doctor was not at home. 
His wife did not want to accept the money. The mes- 
senger left it. Two hours later the doctor hurried in to 
ask what was wrong. This prompt payment was so 
irregular that he feared there was some dissatisfaction 
with his services. If one insists upon paying a bill before 


the customary time, a second bill will often be sent at the 
end of the month, as though the amount were still due; 
for payment out of the regular routine seems to disor- 
ganize the French accounting system. Some American 
corporations doing business in France insist upon using 


checks to pay their bills, for the sake of having uniform 
accounts. But it takes months of explanation to bring 
French business houses to accept such a method. 

The general scheme of French finance is amusingly 
illustrated in the restaurant waiter. The French waiter is 
a veritable cornerstone of the national life. He has his 
regular customers, and calls them “‘clients.”” They sit in 
the same places at the same hour every day; and if a 
stranger takes one of the seats sacred to a client, he is 
promptly moved down to some obscure corner of the 
restaurant. The strange customer has so little standing 
that he is often neglected until he shows that he is. going 
to bea fixture. When its regular clients get old enough to 
die off, a restaurant often goes out of business. 

The waiter knows when the client’s digestion is good 
and when it is bad, and he knows how things are running 
at home or in the office. He can tell him which dishes are 
well cooked today and condemn those that are not by a 
French shrug that says everything. He is the client’s 
friend and confidant, and when funds are low he will 
extend him credit for a week or a month, paying the bill 
out of his own pocket each day and accepting a double tip 
for interest when the client is in funds again. 

Because checks are little used the bill collector is 
another important figure in France. Occasionally one of 
these men is murdered for the large sum he is carrying 
around. Such a murderer was recently guillotined at Lille; 
and when efforts were made to secure a reprieve after his 
sentence the united bill collectors of the town threatened 
a demonstration against the authorities. 


A Collector Who Collected 


N AMERICAN woman, new to French ways, had an 
amusing controversy with a bill collector. She had 
bought garments to the value of a hundred dollars from a 
large Paris department store, but had sent them back for 
minor alterations. When they came home again they were 
brought by the store’s bill collector, who stated that there 
was a charge of some eighty cents for the alterations. 
The American woman, not accustomed to the French 
system of petty charges, retained the goods and refused 
to pay. The collector entreated. She walked away from 
the door. He followed. She shut herself in the bathroom. 
He hammered at the door and begged her to pay. He 
argued that he had no authority to adjust the matter; 
but that she could submit it to the store. She, however, 
held the fort like a woman, and finally the collector went 
to her kitchen, took the largest saucepan there, and bore it 
triumphantly away assecurity. It was his businessto collect. 
French commercial affairs are full of petty detail, 
chiefly because the laws are very strict. The tradesman 
must keep strict account of all purchases, sales and 
extensions of credit. Even the large department 
stores enter small sales items with an exactness 
unknown inthe United States. Books must be kept 
without blanks, erasures or marginal additions, 
and signed once each year by a special commercial 
judge. When a merchant marries, he must publish 
his marriage contract, so that those who sell him 
goods may know just what his wife’s interests are 
and how far her dowry is involved in the business. 
All letters must be filed and all records preserved 
for ten years. These precautions protect creditors 
in ease of bankruptcy, but they involve an enormous 
amount of small detail. 

A Chicago company leased officesin Paris. Some 
alterations were necessary. An architect drew up 
a plan and a builder estimated that the work could 
be done for five hundred dollars. He was given 
the job. When the work was completed he brought 
in a long bill, the total of which was more than one 
thousand dollars. Practically every screw was 
charged for separately. The manager spread it 
out before the architect. 

“Ts that the way Frenchmen do business?’’ he 
asked hotly. “‘ What sort of deal do you call that— 
asking one price and charging twice as much?”’ 

“Oh, Monsieur does not comprehend,” said the 
architect. “It is not intended that you pay this 
bill—no, no! I am to go over it and determine 
the proper charge.” 

He did so, cutting down each item. When he 
had finished the total was just about what the 
builder had originally estimated, and the latter was 
thoroughly satisfied. It is said that the work of 
auditing the minutely detailed bills for some of the 
public buildings in France often takes years. 

The Frenchman loves to bargain. Prices in the 
shops probably include a percentage that will allow 
of a reduction if the customer urges it, as most 
French people do, and in wholesale business and 
manufacturing bargaining is universal. 

An American who has had long experience in 
Paris, however, says that French people bargain 
pretty much according to the persons they are deal- 
ing with, and that if one chooses to establish an 
absolutely fixed price, thus cutting out the delays 


and waste of bargaining, it is easy enough to do so, even in 
France. When he first began doing business in France the 
chief difficulty was to persuade the people that he was in 
earnest—awu sérieux, as the French phrase it. Americans 
are regarded there as spendthrifts. Just as the tourist 
from this country, visiting the allnight cafés of Mont- 
martre, comes home confirmed in the belief that the 
French people are without industry or morals, so the 
Frenchman, seeing the Yankee tourist spending his money 
with a free hand in such resorts, thinks of him as a barnum, 
a slang noun that has become fixed in the French language 
and is synonymous with our “boomer” or ‘bluffer.’’- 

By scrupulous care to make no promises that he did not 
fulfill, and by purposely underrating his goods so that they 
always turned out even better than he had said they 
would, this American soon got the Frenchman’s confidence. 
But after the latter had bought a lot of goods and found 
them satisfactory, and wanted some more, he was certain 
to come back with complaints. 

“T am greatly disappointed,’’ he would begin. ‘‘ Your 
goods attract, they interest, they persuade the careless. 
But only for a time. My customers buy—yes. But 
later they regret. Your goods are showy—clever—very 
American. But, my friend, they do not last!” 

This little line of argument is the French brother’s 
standard attack when he wants a reduction or bonus on 
his next purchase. 

The French way of meeting this attack is heatedly to 
defend the goods, insist that they are without parallel, 
and so forth. 

The American, however, never took the French line of 
defense. Instead, he laughed at the objections, admitted 
that everybody said his goods were made of the cheapest 
stuff that could be bought, declared that the Frenchman’s 
customers were quite right, wonderfully wise people, that 
the Frenchman himself was a man of discernment, and the 
like. After thoroughly chaffing the customer, he added: 

“But if you have any of that last lot in your store, and 
are not satisfied, send the goods back. We will let you 
select brand-new goods to the same value. If you want 
your money instead, we’ll give you that. If any of your 
customers complain of our goods, give them their money 
back and send the stuff here. We’ll redeem it. That’s 
where we stand.” 

Without exception, when met with this unusual counter 
argument, the French customer would order more stock 
at the old price, and within a year all the people who did 
business with that American concern had stopped bar- 
gaining. They knew that what was said to one was said to 
all, and that bargaining was unnecessary. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth and last in a series of articles 
on French business methods, by James H. Collins, 
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dying world, with but ten loaves of bread as the 

only foodstuff left; he who could pay five hundred 
thousand dollars, five million—or any price—for a loaf 
would be getting full value; it keeps him alive—and there 
would be no one to remark: ‘But why the necessity?” 

No painting, however, will ever reach that preciousness; 
nor could those recently put on the market, or those that in 
the natural course of events may be put on the market, ever 
be worth intrinsically the huge prices recently paid. These 
sums are often inflated, fictitious and out of proportion 
to the worth of the canvas, offering an opportunity for self- 
advertisement on the part of the purchaser by associating 
his name with the announcement of ‘‘a fortune for an 
‘old master.’’’ And so, when the newspapers announce in 
sensational headlines the purchase of a newly discovered 
or obtainable old master, by Mr. Moneybagus Americanus 
for the trifling sum of from three to five hundred thousand 
dollars, we are filled with amazement; and we natu- 
rally ask the question: Does the “‘lucky’”’ purchaser 
get so many dollars’ worth of pleasure from this work 
of art or is it purely a matter of pride in being able to 
pay such a sum? 

Now a production by a great old master is a very 
fine and precious thing to possess if it be in good con- 
dition and at the particular master’s best period, and 
a good example of that period; but few, if any, of 
the best are put on the market. When you hear a 
man say, ‘‘I wouldn’t give ten cents for all the old 
masters in the world—they made my feet so tired 
walking through the Louvre!” or, “‘ They are all dark 
and old things, anyhow; give me something bright 
and new!” you know at once he would like nothing 
good even from the modern masters. 

The possession of good pictures or sculptures by old 
masters gives prestige to a collection; and, as rare 
aves, they are devoutly desired. 

There are collectors, even in America, who for years 
have quietly watched their chances, have competed 
with museums abroad and, without the general pub- 
lic’s knowledge, have acquired a worthy collection. 
There are many like a gentleman from Philadelphia 
who started a collection years ago, when he knew 
little of art, somewhat in the spirit of the old lady 
who remarked to Winslow Homer: 

“T don’t know anything about art, but I know 
what I like.’” 

“Madam,” replied that painter, “your tastes are 
shared by all the lower animals.” 

This gentleman now possesses only one picture of 
his first collection, bought when he was acquiring the 
A, B, C of art. He sold his first collection—bought 
another and sold that; and so on until he became a 
real connoisseur, but the prices of the works he 
acquired never became public property. 

Napoleon was the only man who had the power 
in the last hundred years to make a really great art 
collection. With his armies he conquered nations 
and brought their greatest treasures to France. Most 
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The Laughing:Stock and a Wee Bit the Terror of Europe 


of the great works of the past had for hundreds of years 
been acquired by the cultured nations of Europe for their 
public museums, their palaces and churches—with the 
exception of a few great private collections that were 
almost impregnable. 

Napoleon entered on the scene, conquered and built up 
the country; but calmly stole—or shall we say “‘looted’”’?— 
the finest pictures and sculpture, and sent them home to 
France. True, many have been since returned to their 
rightful owners; but Parisstill owns the greatest examples — 
and ‘‘for keeps.” 

Napoleon’s was the only way. How, then, can the 
American, with his millions, hope to compete with Napoleon 
and his armies? 

We have heard the Spread Hagle’s remark: “Oh, we 
will buy up all the old pictures and stuff in Europe yet!” 
The Eagle forgets that those nations, with their present 
national pride, will first have to be conquered. 


A Living Painter Shared the Profits of the Discoveries 
of a Dead One 


The dealer can hardly be blamed for this mania of the 
American millionaire, or for exploiting it when a work of a 
great master is to be had. The temptation is irresistible. 
A great price looms up before the seller, for the purse and 
gullibility of Americans seem to be unlimited especially if 
the would-be purchaser is a multi-millionaire, if he wants 
old-masters and has confidence in the agent. There are 
no standards of value in these days of hysteria, and 
the prices received depend very largely on the spending 
power of the buyer and the keenness of his desire for the 
picture. 

True, there are picture dealers above all suspicion, 
honorable men who handle old masters because their 
patrons demand them, but seem content with modest 
profits—at times. In a recent sale an American dealer 
was forced to pay an excessive figure in open competition 
with foreign dealers and collectors; he sold his purchase 
in a few days for a small profit; but we wish to disparage 

only the very greatly inflated prices recently secured — 

often by methods that smack of the “‘flimflam.” 
Here are a few prices obtained in the last two 

years, which we consider absurdly exaggerated: 


SUGGESTED VALUE 


a EVEN NOW 
Corot’s Fisherman . . $127,000 $ 85,000 
Frans Hals’ Old Woman . . 187,000 40,000 
Turner’s Pas de Calais 200,000 120,000 
Frans Hals’ Family Group 400,000 150,000 
Velasquez’ Portrait of D’Alvarez 400,000 60,000 
Rembrandt’s The Mill 475,000 35,000 


At least these are the advertised prices procured— 
and, true or not, the harm done is the same. 

To prove that such prices paid in recent years for 
old masters or dead recent masters are inflated, often 
fictitious values—out of all proportion to their intrinsic 
worth—often worked up by a group of speculators 
just as stock is now and then skyrocketed, and that 
they do harm and not good, is the object of this 
article. 

An amusing story was told of how the famous 
Peachblow Vase achieved its high price in a private 
sale some twenty-five years ago. We mention it asa 
case in illustration. 

“What is the price of that charming vase?” in- 
quired an old lady of the attendant in charge of the 
exhibition. 

‘Ah, let me see.” And being near-sighted he mis- 
read the ticket and by mistake added a cipher. 
“Yes, yes—the great Peachblow—thirty thousand 
dollars, madam.” _ 

The price marked was three thousand dollars; but 


the lady’s admiration grew tenfold, and soon every — 


one heard of the miracle of beauty to be sold and of 
its great value. 

The vase brought twenty-four thousand dollars at 
the sale, and the attendant little knew how long- 
sighted he was. This has given the tip to the boomer, 
and has served, possibly unconsciously, as the 
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leitmotif of later big prices; for the greater the price 
asked the greater seems to be the appreciation and the 
quicker the sale. 

A certain class of buyer would look twice at an object if 
thirty thousand dollars were asked. ‘“‘By Jove! It must 
be fine!” Another class would look twice if it were 
marked thirty dollars. ‘‘Hello! That looks like a good 
thing going cheaply!’ The latter class is in the minority. 

The next niodern ‘“‘startler’’ came when that famous 
picture, The Angelus, by Jean 
Francois Millet, brought the 
then unheard-of price of one 
hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Its history is 
not irrelevant here—the price 
paid the painter, the picture’s 
subsequent wildcat career 
and its present resting-place, 
where it can be seen in its 
true relation and value. 
This is one of the strongest 
examples of the false boom. 
- The world let Millet and 
his large family practically 
starve. M. Sensier, who has 
written a book on Millet, was 
the artist’s lifelong friend and 
supporter, impoverishing 
himself to help Millet live 
and work. This loyal friend 
tells how The Angelus having 
brought only four thousand 
francs—eight hundred dol- 
lars—to Millet himself, imme- 
diately after the artist’s death 
his pictures brought enor- 
mous prices, as then the world 
wanted to buy. The mystery 
of the painter’s life and pov- 
erty and the religious senti- 
ment of the picture, with 
proper advertisement, even- 
tually brought it to America. 
Many remember when the 
great one-hundred-thousand- 
dollar picture, The Angelus, 
was exhibited in this country. 
The exhibition rooms were 
arranged like chapels of 
prayer; one was,asked not to 
speak loud; there was a hush 
and devotion before the pic- 
ture worthy of a better cause; 
and from fifty cents to a 
dollar admission was charged. 


Hocus-Pocus 


HIS hocus-pocus suited 
4 the game and brought 
many ducats into the pockets 
of the owners; but no buyer 
appeared for the great picture, 
though it had been bought as an investment at a large 
price. The owner was unable to ‘“‘plant” the picture here 
and had a white elephant on his hands. Happily for him, 
there lived in Paris M. Chauchard, the wealthy owner 
of the Magazin du Louvre, who bought only high-priced 
pictures—the higher the price the better, only those of 
the French school. Actuated by patriotism he deserves 
greater credit than his American confréres. Hearing of 
the fate of The-Angelus, an art dealer got into touch 
with its owner, saw Chauchard and worked up his enthu- 
3iasm to save this masterpiece for France at any price. 
Ah, the patriotism of it! M. Chauchard was only too 
willing and fell easily, giving a hundred and twenty thou- 
3and dollars to overbid the supposed American purchaser, 


“By Jove! It Must be Fine!*® 


thus saving The Angelus to France and incidentally 
enriching the seller and the go-between. 

At his death, M. Chauchard bequeathed his fine col- 
lection to the Louvre—the museum; and we have lately 
seen The Angelus in its place. It is a wonder to many that 


this inferior work of Millet—not in a class with his best 
pictures—should bring such a fabulous price, for by the 
consensus of expert opinion it is not worth more than 
twenty thousand dollars, comparing it with prices received 


The Exhibition Rooms Were Arranged Like Chapels of Prayer 


for better works of Millet at recent auctions. The art 
world in Paris had great amusement this year, when The 
Angelus was exhibited in the Louvre, over the story of the 
picture. 

Even this sale has lost its prestige; there has arisen the 
“duffer,” the multimillionaire with a thirst for the fame 
that accompanies the purchase of old masters. The cham- 
pagne taste for the Velasquez-Rembrandt order can be met 
and naturally paid for, to the delight of the dealer, the 
delectation of the press and the wonder of the people. 

Does art profit by all this? Notawhit! Harm is the 
outcome—not good. 

The value of an old master—and all pictures by old 
masters are not necessarily masterpieces—depends, first, 
on its being a fine example of the best period of that 
particular painter; second, on the rarity of his work; 
and third, on his position as a great painter. The 
fashion for any particular painter’s work may arise and 

create inflated prices for the moment. 

How Rembrandt, that titanic genius, would have 
laughed could he have known that a modest little 
canvas of his, produced when he was ‘‘thrown down” 
by the connoisseurs of his time after he had lost his 
reputation among them—and while doing his greatest 
work—which probably had been sold for a few hundred 
dollars to his friend, Burgomaster Six, was holding 
the attention of the civilized world—not for its great- 
ness, beauty, quality or conception, but because an 
American had paid four hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars for it! 

This is a good example of an inflated value. The 
Mill is a good example of Rembrandt’s landscape 
work—a modest-sized picture; great, if you will; for 
Rembrandt was not of the modern tendency, for he 
could paint portraits, figures, landscapes or marines, 
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and paint his greatness into all of them. The Mill is 
not Rembrandt at his best, however; his portraits and 
figure-compositions—such as The Rabbi, at the Metro- 
politan Museum; his Draper’s Syndicate, in Amsterdam; 
his Christ at Emmaus, and The Bath, in the Louvre—are 
a few great examples of this master’s work. Judging by 
what was paid for his greatest pictures, twenty-five to 
fifty thousand dollars would be a very high price for The 
Mill even in these days. When this hysteria has passed 
prices will sink to their natural 
level. A far more impor- 
tant example of Rembrandt, 
a figure-composition, David 
Playing Before Saul, lay for 
some time at a dealer’s in 
Paris. It was then sold to 
another dealer and eventually 
toThe Hague Museum, where 
itnowis. This brought about 
twenty thousand dollars not 
more than twenty years ago. 


Rembrandt’s Best 


T MAY be of interest to 
the general public to know 
how unreasonable is the rise 
and fall in price of a master’s 
work during his lifetime and 
after his death; and Rem- 
brandt’s case is a particularly 
sad and interesting one. 
Unlike Millet, he met success 
at once, when painting hismore 
popular but less mature work, 
and rose to fame and fortune 
about the time of marrying 
Saskia, his first wife. This was 
during the hard, realistic pro- 
duction of his first period. At 
the height of his fame and 
prosperity he received a com- 
mission to paint a society of 
sharpshooters. Realizing his 
power in light and shade, he 
determined to depart from 
the rather conventional por- 
trait group then in vogue— 
all painted in full light and 
full facee—and he produced 
his great picture, The Night 
Watch. As each individual did 
not appear in the foreground 
in full light and full face the 
public raised a hue and ery, 
and the picture was refused; it 
really cost him his reputation, 
but marked the beginning of 
his great painting. From that 
time on he lost favor with the 
public, lost his fortune, and 
had but one friend, Burgo- 
master Six, who was a stead- 
fast patronand constant admirer. His greatest masterpieces 
both in etching and in painting followed; but he was 
poorly paid for them, being twice sold out for debt, and 
he died practically in poverty. ‘Today these pictures of 
Rembrandt’s last period are the most admired and of the 
highest value. Such is fame! 

This treatment of Rembrandt by his countrymen brings 
to mind the remark recently made by a dealer, when aston- 
ishment was expressed by a buyer at the high prices asked for 
an indifferent old master and some third-rate old paintings. 
“Why,” replied the dealer, ‘“‘that’s low, when even Amer- 
icans are now getting twenty thousand dollars!” He was 
referring to the recent sale of the work of a late American 


painter. (Continued on Page 28) 


“Hello! That Looks Like a Good Thing Going Cheaply!’’ 
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to indicate, I was fully persuaded 

of the practical value of a pro- 
fessional connection with a legal firm 
of so eminent a standing as that of 
Messrs. Haight & Foster, and for this 
reason the reader may easily appreciate 
the shock with which I received the 
information that my presence was no 
longer desired in the office. 

Mr. Haight had unexpectedly sent 
me word that I was wanted in the 
library and I had obeyed his summons 
without a suspicion that my career as 
a civil attorney was to be abruptly 
terminated. As I closed the door 
behind me I saw the old lawyer stand- 
ing near the window, his spectacles 
poked above his eyebrows and his fore- 
head red with indignation. Between 
the thumb and forefinger of his left 
hand he held a card. 

“So,” he exclaimed, vainly trying 
to appear collected, ‘‘I find that my 
firm has been conducting an uptown 
office for criminal business! This is 
one of your cards, I believe?” 

He tossed it from him as if it were 
infected with some virulent legal 
disease, and I saw that it was one of 
the unfortunate cards that I had had 
printed before forming my partnership 
with Gottlieb. It was no use denying 
anything. 

“Yes,’’ I answered as quietly as I 
could, ‘‘it is one of my cards.” 

“T am also informed,” he continued, his voice trembling 
with suppressed wrath, ‘‘that while you have been mas- 
querading as a student in this office you have been doing 
a police court law business in association with a person 
named Gottlieb.” 

I turned white yet made no traverse of his indictment. 
I was going to be kicked out, but I felt that I could at 
least make my exit with a dignified composure. 

“Young man, you are no longer wanted here,’’ continued 
Mr. Haight with acerbity. ‘‘You have found your own 
level without assistance and you will no doubt remain there. 
‘You obtained your position in this office by means of false 
pretenses. I do not know who you really are or whence 
you really come, but I have no doubt as to where you will 
eventually go. This office does not lead in the right 
direction. You ought to be locked up! Get out!” 

I went. 

Glib as I was in the defense of others I found it difficult 
to argue in my own behalf. At any rate it would have 
availed nothing. I had been tried, convicted and sentenced 
in my absence, and it was vain to hope for pardon. There 
is something in righteous indignation that inevitably 
carries respect with it. I fully sympathized with Mr. 
Haight. I had cheated and outraged his firm and I knew 
it. I had no excuse to offer and he was entitled to his 
burst of excoriation. Morally I felt sure that the worm 
that had worked deepest into his bone was the fact that 
my guardian, whose name, as the reader may recall, I had 
made use of as an introduction, had not in fact written 
“‘Toddleham on Perpetuities” at all. 

Thus I passed out of the office of Haight & Foster much 
as I had slipped in—quite unostentatiously. All hope of 
success along the slow and difficult lines of legitimate 
practice faded from my mind. Whether I willed it or not, 
as a criminal attorney I was destined to make my bread. 

There was now no reason why Gottlieb and I should any 
longer conceal our partnership, and we decided, therefore, 
to go into things on a much larger scale than theretofore and 
hired a suite of offices on Center Street near the Tombs, 
where we could be within easy reach of the majority of our 
clients. A sign some forty feet long and three feet wide ran 
along the entire front of the building, bearing the names 
Gottlieb & Quibble. Our own offices were in the rear, the 
front rooms being given over to’clerks, runners and process 
servers. A huge safe bought for a few dollars at an auction 
stood in the entrance chamber, but we used it only as a 
receptacle for coal, its real purpose being simply to 
impress our clients. We kept but few papers and needed 
practically no books; what we had were thrown around 
indiscriminately upon chairs, tables—even on the floor. 


\ I HAVE already taken some pains 
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“Is This Judge Nemo? Say,I Want 
to Talk Over a Little Matter With 
You Before I Go Into Court’’ 


T do not recall any particular attempt to keep the place 
clean and I am sure that the windows were never washed. 
But we made money and that was what we were out for— 
and we made it every day—every hour; and as we made it 
we divided it up and put it in our pockets. Our success 
from the start seemed in some miraculous way to be 
assured, for my partner had, even before I knew him, 
established a reputation as one of the keenest men at the 
criminal bar. 

As time went on our offices were thronged with clients 
of all sexes, ages, conditions and nationalities. The pick- 
pocket on his way out elbowed the gentlewoman who 
had an erring son and sought our aid to restore him to 
grace. The politician and the actress, the polite burglar 
and the Wall Street schemer, the aggrieved wife and stout 
old clubman who was “‘being annoyed,” each awaited his 
or her turn to receive our opinion as to their respective 
needs. Good or bad they got it. Usually it had little to 
dowithlaw. Ratherit was sound, practical advice as to the 
best thing to be done under the circumstances. These 
circumstances, as may be imagined, varied widely. What- 
ever they were and however little they justified apprehen- 
sion on the part of the client we always made it a point at 
the very outset to scare the latter thoroughly. ‘‘Con- 
science doth make cowards of us all.””’ But a lawyer is a 
close second to conscience when it comes to coward making; 
in fact, frightening people, innocent or guilty, became to a 
very large extent our regular business. 

Most of the sinners live in daily terror of being found 
out and the virtuous are equally fearful of being unjustly 
accused. Every one knows how a breath of scandal origi- 
nating out of nothing can wither a family and drive strong 
men to desperation. The press is always ready to print 
interesting stories about people, without inquiring too 
closely into their authenticity. Curiously enough we found 
that an invitation to call at our office usually availed 
to bring the most exemplary citizens without delay. I 
can remember not more than three who had the courage 
to refuse. Most came, as it were, on the run. Others 
made a bluff at righteous indignation. All, in the end, 
paid up—and paid well. Our reputation grew, and in the 
course of a few years the terror of us stalked abroad 
through the city. 

Our staff was well organized, however disordered may 
have been the physical appearance of our office. In 
the first place we had an agent in every police court, 
who instantly informed. us whenever any person was 
arrested who had sufficient means to make it worth our 
while to come to his assistance. This agent was usually 
the clerk or ‘some other official who could delay the 
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proceedings in such a way as to give u 
time to appear upon the scene. W. 
also had many of the police in our pay 
and made it a practice to rewar 
liberally any officer who succeeded i 
throwing us any business. In this way 
defendants sometimes acquired th 
erroneous idea that if they followec 
the suggestion of the officer arrestin; 
them and employed us as their attor 
neys, they would be let off throug] 
some collusion between the officer am 
ourselves. Of course this idea wa 
without foundation, but it was th 
source of considerable financial profi 
to us, and we did little to counterac 
the general impression that had gon 
abroad that we “‘stood in” with th 
minions of the law and were person: 
gratz to the judges of the police courts 

After the telephone cameinto genera 
use Gottlieb employed it in many ingen 
ious ways. He even had an uncon 
nected set of apparatus hanging o1 
the wall of the office, through whic 
he used to hold imaginary conversa 
tions with judges and city officers fo 
the benefit of clients who werein seare! 
of ‘“‘inflooence.” It is .a commo! 
weakness of the layman to believe tha 
more can be accomplished through pul 
than through the merit of one’s causé 
Even litigants who have the right o1 
their side are quite as apt to desire a1 
attorney who is supposed to be “‘next’ 
to the judge as are those whose onl 
hope is through judicial favor. Gottlieb’s relations to th 
lower magistrates were in many instances close, but h 
professed to be on the most intimate terms with all wh 
wore the ermine, whether in the police courts or on th 
supreme bench. Time. after time I have overheard som 
such colloquy as the following: A client would enter th 
office and after recounting his difficulties or wrongs woul 
cautiously ask Gottlieb if he knew the judge before whon 
the matter would come. 

“Do I know him?’”’ my partner would ery. ‘‘I lune 


with him almost every day! Wait a minute and I’ll cal 


him up.” 
Vigorously ringing the bell attached to the unconnectet 
instrument upon the wall Gottlieb would indulge hi 
fancy in some such dialogue as: . 
“Hello—hello! Is this Judge Nemo? Oh, hello, Jack 
isit you? Yes, it’s me—Abe. Say, I want to talk over: 
little matter with you before I go into court. How abou 
lunch? Sure—any time will suit me. One o’clock? I’] 
bethere. Thanks. Solong, oldman. See you later!” — 
The client by virtue of this auricular demonstration 0 
our friendly relations with the Bench would be instanth: 
convinced that his success was assured and that Gottliel 
& Quibble were cheap at any retainer they might name 
For the most part the routine office work fell to me an 
Gottlieb attended to the court end of the business. Fo 
there was no more adroit or experienced trial attorne 
in the courts than my little hook-nosed partner. Eve 
downtown attorneys with almost national reputations a 
corporation lawyers would call him in as associate couns¢ 
in important cases in which a criminal element wa 
involved. Thus we frequently secured big fees in wha 
Gottlieb was pleased to call legitimate practice, althoug 
I am inclined to believe that our share was small compare 
with that of the civil lawyers who had retained us. O 
one occasion where Gottlieb had been thus called in tk 
regular attorney of record, who happened to be a pron 
inent churchman, came to our office to discuss the fee thi 
should be charged. The client was a rich man who ha 
sued successfully for a divorce. 
“How much, Mr. Gottlieb,” inquired the attorne 
stroking his chin, ‘“‘do you think would be a fair amount} 
ask for our services?” 
My partner hesitated a moment and mentally review 
the length of time the case—a very simple one—hi 
occupied. 
“Do you think five thousand dollars would be t 
much?” he finally asked with some hesitation. } 
“Five!” cried the lawyer in astonishment. ‘“‘It shou 
be twenty thousand—at the least!”’ ‘ 
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It is not my intention to give a history of the firm of 
Gottlieb & Quibble, but rather a description of the work 
of many criminal law offices. Its object is precisely the 
same as that of the best offices where civil lawis practiced — 
that is, to make money out of the client. But inasmuch 
as the client who seeks the aid of a criminal attorney is 
usually in dread of losing not merely money but liberty, 
reputation and perhaps life as well, he is correspondingly 
ready to pay generously for any real or fancied service on 
the part of the lawyer. Thus the fees of a criminal prac- 
titioner—when the client has any money —are ridiculously 
high, and he usually gets sooner or later all that the client 
has. Indeed, there are three Golden Rules inthe profession, 
of which the first has already been hinted at—namely, 
thoroughly terrify your client. Second, find out how much 
money he has and where it is. Third, get it. The merest 
duffer can usually succeed in following out the first two of 
these precepts, but to accomplish the third requires often 
a master’s art. The ability actually to get one’s hands on 
the coin is what differentiates the really great criminal 
lawyer from his inconspicuous brethren. 

The criminal attorney, therefore, whether he be called 
to see his client at the Tombs or in the police station, or is 
consulted in his own office, at once informs the latter that 
he is indeed in a parlous state. He demonstrates to him 
conclusively that there exist but a few steps between him 
and the gallows, or at the least state’s prison, and that his 
only hope lies in his procuring at once sufficient money 
to—first, get out on bail; second, buy off the witnesses; 
third, ‘“‘fix”’ the police; fourth, “square” the judge; and 
lastly, pay the lawyer. Even where the prisoner has no 
money himself, his family are usually ready to do what 
they can to get him off, in order to save themselves from 
the disgrace of being related to a convict. It is not what 
may actually happen to your client, but what he thinks 
may happen, that makes him ready and anxious to give 
up his money. Thus, the more artistic the practitioner 
in painting the dire consequences which will result if the 
family of the offender does not come to his rescue the 
quicker and larger will be the response. Time also is neces- 
sary to enable the ancestral stocking to be grudgingly 
withdrawn from its hiding-place and its contents dis- 
gorged, or to allow the pathetic representations of his 
nearer relatives to work upon the callous heart of old 
Uncle John who once held a city office and so has plenty 
of money. The object of the lawyer being to hang on to 
the client until he has got his money, it follows that if 
the latter is locked up in jail it is all the better for the 
lawyer, unless it be expedient to let him out to raise funds. 
Thus criminal attorneys are not, as a rule, particularly 
anxious to secure the release of a client from jail. Solitary 


confinement increases his apprehension and discomfort and 
renders him more complacent about paying well for liberty. 
The English King, who locked up the money-lender and 
had one of his teeth drawn out each day until he made the 
desired loan, knew his business. Once the fellow is out of 
jail—pfft! He is gone, and neither the place nor you knows 
him more. Very likely also he will jump his bail and you 
will have to make good your bond... One client in jail is 
worth two at large. 

Lawyers exercise much invention in keeping their clients 
under control. I recall one recent case where a French 
chauffeur, who had but just arrived in this country, was 
arrested for speeding. The most that could happen to 
him would, in the natural course of events, be a fine of 
fifteen or twenty dollars. But an imaginative criminal 
practitioner got hold of him in the police court and drew 
such a highly colored picture of what might happen to him 
that the Frenchman stayed in jail without bail under an 
assumed name, raised some three hundred dollars by 
means of a draft on Paris, handed it over to his counsel, and 
finally after a delay of two weeks was tried in the Special 
Sessions, found guilty, and let go on a suspended sentence. 
He is now looking for the lawyer with a view to doing 
something to him that will inevitably result in his own 
permanent incarceration. 

Another practical distinction between civil and criminal 
practitioners is that while the first are concerned for the 
most part with the law, the second are chiefly occupied with 
the facts. In civil cases the lawyers spend most of their 
time in trying to demonstrate that, even assuming their 
opponents’ contentions as to the facts to be true, the law is 
neverthelessin theirownfavor. Nowthisisacomparatively 
easy thing since no one knows what the law in most civil 
cases is—and in truth it might as well be one way as the 
other. A former member of the Supreme Bench of the 
United States is reported to have said that when he was 
chief justice of one of the state courts, and he and his con- 
fréres found themselves in a quandary over the law, they 
were accustomed to send thesergeant-at-arms for what they 
called ‘‘The Implements of Decision’’—a brace of dice 
and a copper cent. Thus the weightiest matters were 
decided without difficulty. 

Now the taking of a purse out of a lady’s reticule 
does not present much confusion as a legal proposition. 
It would be somewhat difficult to persuade a judge or a 
jury that picking a pocket is not a crime. It is far easier 
to demonstrate that the pocket was not picked at all. This 
is generally only a question of money. Witnesses can 
easily be secured to swear either that the lady had no 
reticule, or that if she had a reticule it contained no purse; 
or that some person other than the defendant took the 


purse, or that she herself dropped it, or that even if the 
prisoner took it he had no criminal intent in so doing, 
since he observed that it was about to slip from the 
receptacle in which it was contained and intended but to 
return it to her. Lastly, if put to it, that in fact the 
owner was no lady, and therefore unworthy of credence. 

Few persons realize how difficult it is for an outsider, 
such as an ordinary juryman, to decide an issue of fact. 
A flat denial is worth a hundred ingenious defenses in 
which the act is admitted but the attempt is made to 
explain it away. It is this that gives the jury so much 
trouble in criminal cases. For example, in the case of the 
pickpocket the lawyers and the judge may know that the 
complaining witness is a worthy woman, the respectable 
mother of a family, and that the defendant is a rascal. 
But each comes before the jury presumably of equal inno- 
cence. She says he did, he says he didn’t. The case must 
be proved beyond a reasonable doubt. Generally the 
defendant’s word, so far as the jury can see, is as good as 
his accuser’s. If there are other witnesses it is usually not 
difficult, and certainly not impossible, to show that they 
have poor eyesight, bad memories, or are undesirable 
citizens in general. The criminal lawyer learns in his 
cradle never to admit anything. By getting constant 
adjournments he wears out the People’s witnesses, induces 
others to stay away, and when the case finally comes to 
trial has only the naked accusation of the complainant to 
disprove. Or, to put it in more technically correct fashion, 
the complainant has only his own word wherewith to estab- 
lish his case beyond a reasonable doubt. A bold contra- 
diction is often so startling that it throws confusion into 
the enemy’s camp. 

I once defended a worthy gentleman named Cohen 
on a charge of perjury, alleged to have been committed by 
him in a civil case in which he, as defendant, denied that 
he had ever ordered a set of stable plans from a certain 
architect. The latter was a young man of very small 
practice who had an office but no clerks or draughtsmen. 
He certainly believed with the utmost honesty that my 
client had come to his office, engaged him to design a 
stable, and approved an elaborate set of plans that he had 
drawn. When it came to paying for them Mr. Cohen 
declined. The architect brought suit, and at the trial 
swore to the dates and places of the interviews between 
Cohen and himself, and to all the surrounding circum- 
stances and details connected with the execution of the 
plans in question. His lawyer expected that the defendant 
would interpose the defense that the plans were inferior, 
defective or worthless. Not at all! Mr. Cohen swore 
that he had never ordered the plans and in fact had never 
seen the architect in his life! He alleged that until the suit 
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was brought he had never even heard 
of him—and that either the architect 
was demented or a liar, or else some 
other Cohen had given the order. 
The architect and his lawyer were 
thunderstruck, but they had no wit- 
nesses to corroborate their conten- 
tions, since no one had ever seen 
Cohen in the other’s office. The jury 
disagreed and the architect in some 
way secured Cohen’s indictment for 
perjury. But during the criminal 
trial at which I defended him Mr. 
Cohen calmly persisted in his denial 
that he had ever enjoyed the honor 
of the architect’s acquaintance, and 
after two prosecutions, in each of 
which the jury hopelessly disagreed, 
the indictments against him were 
dismissed. From this it may easily 
be inferred that no fact is too patent 
to be denied. Frequently the more 
heroic the denial the greater its 
verisimilitude to truth. The jury 
feel that no prisoner would deny a 
fact that it would be much easier to 
explain away—and believe him. 

I once represented an Italian 
called The Bravest Man, who was 
charged with having deliberately 


it is. 


First, Thoroughly 
Terrify Your Client. 
Second, Find Out 
How Much Money 
He Has and Where 
Third, Get It 


man who liked notoriety and admi- 
ration. He was wont to refer to 
himself simply as The Bravest Man— 
without reference to time or place—~ 
just The Bravest Man. He was 
accustomed to demonstrate his bra- 
very by shooting inoffensive people 
whenever the idea seized him. He 
never killed anybody save quiet and 
law-abiding fellow citizens who made — 
no resistance, and the method he 
selected was to shoot them through 
the head. He seemed to feel that it 
was essential to his dignity thus to 
execute at least one human being 
every six months, and the extraordi- 
nary feature of his history was that 
he had never been convicted. 

The case that I was called upon 
to defend was this. Not having killed 
anybody for nearly a year and fear- 
ing to jeopardize his title of The 
Bravest Man, he put .a forty-four- 
caliber pistol in his pocket, donned 
his Sunday clothes and took a walk. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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ET us take the case of a refined and 

lie sensitive man who has fallen, as many 

have fallen, under the influence of drink. 
Let us suppose him to have sunk lower and 
lower into the hell of it, until delirium tremens puts a 
temporary end to his excesses. Let us suppose him to be 
convalescent, in sweet surroundings, in capable hands, 
relieved—for the time, at least—by the strange gold drug, 
of his craving for alcohol. His mind is clear, his percep- 
tions are acute, he is once more a sane human being. He 
looks back upon his degradation with wondering horror. 
It is not as though he has passed through a period of dark 
madness of which the memory is vague and elusive. He 
remembers it all—all the incidents, all the besotted acts, 
all the benumbed, enslaved surrender of his soul. His 
freed self regards perplexedly the self that was in bondage. 
They are two different entities—and yet they are unques- 
tionably the same. He has not been mad, because he has 
felt all the time responsible for his actions; and yet he must 
have been mad so to dishonor the divine spirit within him. 
The latter argument prevails. “I have been mad!” he 
says, and shivers with disgust. 

In some such puzzled frame of mind did Quixtus, freed 
from the obsession of the Idea, regard his self of the last 
few months. He remembered how it had happened. There 
had been several shocks: the Marrable disaster, the dis- 
covery of Angela and Hammersley’s betrayal, that of the 
disloyalty of his three pensioners, the cynical trick of his 
uncle. He remembered toying with the Idea on his home- 
ward journey, the farcical faithlessness of the drunken 
housekeeper—and then, click! the hag Idea had mounted 
on his shoulders and ridden away with him, as Al Kohol— 
the very devil himself—rides away with the unresisting 
drunkard. Every action, every thought of this strange 
period was clear in his memory. He could not have been 
mad—and yet he must have been. 

To strain the analogy a trifle, the nightmare in the train 
and the horror of the morning had been his delirium 
tremens; but here the analogy suffers a solution of con- 
tinuity. From that climax of devil-work the drunkard 
descends but slowly and gradually through tortures innu- 
merable to the normal life of man. Shock is ineffective. 
But in Quixtus’ case there was a double shock—the seismic 
convulsion of his being at the climactic moment and the 
sudden announcement of that which, to all men born, is 
the only absolute, final, immutable. 

And then, click! the hag that had ridden him had been 
thrown from his shoulders and he had looked upon the dead 
through the eyes of a sane man. And now, through the 
eyes of a sane man, he regarded the incredible spectacle of 
his self of yesterday. He turned from it with shivers of 
disgust. He must have been mad. A great depression 
came upon him. He had suffered grievous wrongs, it is 
true; no man since Job had been more sorely afflicted; 
the revelations of human baseness and treachery had been 
such as to kill his once childlike faith in humanity—but 
why had loss of faith sent him mad? What had his brain 
been doing to allow this grotesque impulse to overmaster 
it? At the present moment, he assured himself, he had 
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neither more nor less faith in mankind than when he had 
walked a maniac through the London streets or during 
last night’s tortured journey in the train. Yet now he 
desired to commit no wickedness. The thought of evil for 
evil’s sake was revolting. The self he had striven 
to respect and keep clean all his life had been soiled. 
Wherein lay purification? 

Had he been mad? If so, how could he trust his memory 
as to what had happened? By the grace of God those acts 
of wickedness, the contemplation of which he remembered, 
had been rendered nugatory. Even Tommy had not 
materially suffered, seeing that he had kept the will intact 
and had placed two thousand pounds to his banking 
account. But could he actually have committed deeds of 
wickedness that he had forgotten? Were there any such 
which he had committed through the agency of the three 
evil counselors? He racked his memory in vain. 

The days at Marseilles passed gloomily. Poynter, the 
good Samaritan, started the first evening for Devonshire 
to satisfy his hungry soul with the unutterable comfort of 
English fields. Clementina and Quixtus saw him off at 
the station and walked back through the sultry streets 
together. The next day he was left much to his own com- 
pany, as Clementina broke the news of death to the child 
and stayed with her for comfort. He wandered aimlessly 
about the town, seeking the shade and wrapping himself 
in his melancholy. When he saw Sheila in the afternoon 
the child was greatly subdued. She understood that her 
father had gone to Heaven to stay with her mother. She 
realized that she would never see him again. Clementina 
briefly informed Quixtus of the child’s grief—how she had 
cried and called for him most of the morning; how she had 
fallen asleep and had awakened more calm. To distract 
her mind and to give her the air, they hired a taxicab and 
drove on the Corniche Road past the Restaurant de la 
Réserve. Sheila’s tiny body easily nestled on the seat 
between them and she seemed comforted by the human 
contact. From Pinkie she also derived great consolation. 
Pinkie was stupid, she explained, and she couldn’t talk; 
but really she was a fairy princess, and fairy princesses 
were always affectionate. Pinkie was stuffed with love as 
tight as she could hold. 

“Have you ever been in a motor car before?’”’ asked 
Quixtus. 

“Oh, yes. Of course I have,’’ she replied in her rich 
little voice. ‘Daddy had one in Shanghai. He used to 
take me out in it.” 

Then her lips quivered and the tears started and she 
flung herself weeping against Clementina. 

“Oh, daddy! I want my daddy!” 

The essential feminine in Clementina sprang to arms. 

“Why did you start her off like this by talking of 
motor cars?” 

“‘T’m dreadfully sorry!” said Quixtus. 
to know?” 


“But how was I 
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“Just like a man!’’ she retorted. “No | 
intuition worth a cent.” 

At dinner—a melancholy meal—theirs was 
the only table occupied in the vast, ghostly — 
salle d manger—she apologized in her gruff way. “I was — 
wrong about the motor car. How the deuce could you~ 
have known? Besides, if you talk to the child about 
anything, her daddy is sure to have had one at Shanghai. — 
Poor little mite!” ‘ 

“Yes, poor little mite!’’ said Quixtus meditatively. ‘I — 
wonder what will become of her.’ : 

“That has got to be our lookout,” she replied sharply.§ 
“You don’t seem to realize that.’ 

“T don’t think I do, quite—even after what you said to 
me yesterday. I must accustom myself to the idea.” 

“Yesterday,” said Clementina, “you declared you had 
fallen in love with her.” 

“Many a man,” replied Quixtus, with a faint smile, 
‘thas fallen in love with one of your sex and has not in the” 
least known what to do with her.” 

The grim setting of Clementina’s lips relaxed. 

“T think you’re becoming more human. And— talking 
of humanity—there’s a question that must be cleared up 
between us before we settle down to this partnership: Are 
you intending to keep up your diabolical attitude toward 
Tommy Burgrave?”’ 

The question had been burning her tongue for over 
twenty-four hours—fromthe moment that he had appeared _ 
in the vestibule the day before, after his sleep, and seemed — 
to have recovered from the extraordinary nervous collapse 
which had aroused her pity. With considerable self- 
restraint, she had awaited her opportunity. Now it had | 
come—and when an opportunity came to Clementina she | 
did not go by four roads to take it. Quixtus laid down his 
knife and fork and leaned back in his chair. Knowing her | 
attachment to the boy, he had expected some reference to 
his repudiation, but the direct question disconcerted him. | 
Should he have to render equally sudden account of all the | 
fantastic iniquities of the past? Then something he had 
not thought of before entered his amazed head. He had 
never countermanded the order whereby the allowance 
was automatically transferred from his own banking 
account to Tommy’s. He had intended to write the letter 
after having destroyed the will, but his reflections on 
plagiarism in wickedness, which had led to the preserva- 
tion of that document, had also caused him to forget the | 
other matter entirely. And he had not thought of it from 
that day to this. 

“As a matter of fact,” said he, looking at his plate, “I 
have not disinherited Tommy; I have not discontinued 
his allowance, and I have placed a very large sum of money 
to his credit at the bank.” 

Clementina knitted her brows and stared at him. The 
man was a greater puzzle than ever. Was he lying? If 
Tommy had found himself in opulence he would have told 
her. Tommy was veracity incarnate. | 

“The boy hasn’t a penny to his name— age except 
his mother’s fifty pounds a year.” 

He met her black keen eyes steadily. 
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“T am telling you the facts. He can’t have inquired as 
to his bank balance recently.’’ He passed his hand across 
his forehead as realization of the past strange period came 
to him. ‘I suppose he can’t have done go, as he has never 
written to acknowledge the—the large amount of money.” 

The man was telling the truth. It was mystifying. 

“Then why, in the name of Bedlam, did you play the 
fool with him like that?” 

“That is another matter,’’ said he, lowering his eyes. 
“For the sake of an answer, let us say that I wanted to test 
his devotion to his art.” 

“We can say it, but I don’t believe it.’ 

“T will ask you, Clementina,” said he courteously, “as a 
great personal favor, to let it pass at that.” 

“All right,” said Clementina. 

He went on with his dinner. Presently another thing 
struck him—he was to find a plaguy lot of things to strike 
him in connection with his lunacy. 

“Tf Tommy was penniless,’’ said he, “will you explain 
how he has managed to take this expensive holiday in 
France?” 

“Look here; let us talk of something else,’’ she replied. 
*T’m sick of Tommy!”’’ 

Visions of Tommy’s whooping joy, of Etta’s radiance, 
when they should hear the astounding news, floated before 
aer. She could hear him telling the chit of a girl to put on 
ier orange blossoms and go out with him at once and get 
narried. She could hear Etta say: ‘Darling Clementina, 
lo run out and buy me some orange blossoms.” Much 
she two innocents cared for darling Clementina! There 
were times when she really did not know whether she 
wanted to take them both in her arms in a great, splendid 
qug or to tie them up together in a sack and throw them 
nto the Seine. 

—“T’m sick of Tommy!”’ she declared. 

_ But the normal brain of the cultivated man had begun 
0 work. 

_ “Clementina,” said he, “it is you who have been paying 
Tommy’s expenses.” 

_ “Well, suppose I have?” she replied defiantly. She 
idded quickly, womanlike, divining the reproach to 
Cfommy underlying Quixtus’ challenge: ‘‘He’s a child and 
*m an old woman. I had the deuce’s own job to make 
tim accept. I couldn’t go careering about France all by 
ayself—I could, as a matter of practical fact—I could 
areér all over Gehenna if I chose—but it wouldn’t have 
een gay. He sacrificed his pride to give me a holiday. 
Vhat have you to say against it?” 

A flush of shame mounted to Quixtus’ cheek. It was 
atolerable that one of his house—his sister’s son—should 
ave been dependent for bread on 
woman. He himself was to blame. 


After dinner she dismissed him. He must go out to a 
café and see the world. She had to look after the child’s 
slumbers and write letters. Quixtus went out into the 
broad, busy streets. The Cannebiére was crowded with 
gasping but contented citizens. On every side rose the 
murmur of mirth and cheerfulness. Solid burgesses 
strolled arm in arm with their solider wives. Youths and 
maidens laughed together. Swarthy workmen, with open 
shirt-collars showing their hairy throats; bare-headed 
workgirls, in giggling knots; little soldiers, clinging amo- 
rously to sweethearts—all the crowd wore an air of gay- 
ety, of love of their kind, of joy in comradeship. At the 
thronged cafés, too, men and women found comfort in 
the swelter of gregariousness. Night had fallen over the 
baking city and the great thoroughfare blazed in light — 
from shop-windows, cafés, street lamps; from the myriad 
lamps of whirling trams and motors. Above it all, the full 
moon shone splendid from the intense sky of a summer 
night. Quixtus and the moon appeared to be the only 
lonely things in the Cannebiére. 

He wandered down to the quay and back again in ever- 
growing depression. He felt lost—an alien among this 
humanity that clung together for mutual happiness; he 
envied the little soldier and his girl, gazing hungrily, their 
heads almost touching, into a cheap jeweler’s window. A 
sudden craving, such as he had never known in his life, 
awoke within him, insistent, imperious—a craving for 
human companionship. Instinctively he walked back to 
the hotel, scarcely. realizing why he had come until he saw 
Clementina in the vestibule. She had stuck on her crazy 
hat and was pulling on her white cotton gloves, evidently 
preparing to go out. 

“Hello! Back already?” 

“T have come to ask you a favor, Clementina,”’ said he. 
“Would it bore you to come out with me—to give me the 
pleasure of your company?” 


“It wouldn’t bore me,” replied Clementina. ‘Precious 


‘few things do. But what on earth can you want me for?” 


“Tf I tell you, you won’t mock at me?” 

“T only mock at you, as you call it, when you do idiotic 
things. Anyhow I won’t now. What’s the matter?” 

He hesitated. She saw that her bruskness had checked 
something natural and spontaneous. At once she strove 
to make amends and laid her hand on his sleeve. 

“We've got to be friends henceforward, Ephraim, if only 
for the child’s sake. Tell me.’ 

“Tt was only that I have never felt so dismally alone in 
my life as I did in that crowded street.”’ 

“And so you came back for me?”’ 

“T came back for you,” he said with a smile. 


_ “Clementina,” said he, “this is a 
ery delicate matter and I hope you 
yon’t misjudge me; but, as your 
reat generosity was based ona most 
nhappy misunderstanding ts 
| “Ephraim Quixtus,” she inter- 
apted, “go on with your dinner and 
on’t be a fool!” 
_ There was nothing for it but for 
juixtus to go on with his dinner. 
“T tell you what,” she said after 
pause, in spite of her weariness of 
‘ommy as a topic of conversation, 
‘when Tommy met you at the tea- 
yom he didn’t know what you’ve 
ast told me. He thought you had 
nreasonably and heartlessly cut 
im adrift. And yet he greeted you 
3 affectionately and frankly as if 
othing had happened!” 
_“That’s true,” Quixtus admitted. 
_ “Tt proves to you what a sound- 
earted fellow Tommy is.” 
| “T see,” said Quixtus. “Well?” 
“That’s all,” said Clementina. 
Or, if it isn’t, it ought to be.” 
| Quixtus made no reply. There 
as no reply possible, save the 
val explanation of his eccentric 
ehavior—and that he was not pre- 
ared to offer. But Clementina’s 
ugh words sank deep in his mind. 
adged by ordinary standards, his 
fecent of Tommy had been un- 
lalifiable—Tommy’s behavior all 
ee was most meritorious. In 
ommy’s case, wherein lay the proof 


the essential depravity of man- 
nd? His gloomy faith received a 
ock that caused him exceeding 
scomfort. You see, if you take all 
e trouble of going mad for the 
ke of a gospel, you rather cling to 
when you recover sanity. You 
e rather eager to justify to your- 
{ the waste of time and energy. 


He Could Not Escape a Great Splash of Coffee Over His Waistcoat 
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“Let us go,” said Clementina; and she put her arm 
through his and they went out together and walked 
arm in arm, like hundreds of other solemn couples in 
Marseilles. 

“That better?” she asked after a while, with a humor- 
ous and pleasant sense of mothering this curiously pathetic 
and incomprehensible man. 

The unfamiliar tone in her voice touched him. 

“T had no idea you could be so kind, Clementina. Yes- 
terday morning, when I was ill—I can scarcely remember — 
but I feel you were kind then.” 

“T’m not always a rhinoceros,” said Clementina. “But 
what am I doing that’s kind now?” 

He pressed her arm gently. “Just this,” said he. 

Then Clementina realized, with an odd thrill of pleasure, 
how much more significance often lies in little things than 
in big ones. 

They walked along the quay and looked at the island of 
the Chateau d’If standing out grim in the middle of the 
moonlit harbor, turned up one of the short streets leading 
to the Rue de Rome, and so came into the Cannebiére 
again. A table, just vacated, on the outer edge of the 
terrace of one of the cafés, allured them. They sat down 
and ordered coffee. The little sentimental walk arm in 
arm had done much to dispose each kindly toward the 
other. Quixtus felt grateful for her rough yet subtle 
sympathy; Clementina appreciated his appreciation. The 
atmosphere of antagonism that had hitherto surrounded 
them had disappeared. For the first time since their 
arrival in Marseilles they talked on general topics. Almost 
for the first time in their lives they talked on general topics 
naturally, without constraint. Hitherto she had always 
kept an ear cocked for the pedant—he for the scoffer. She 
had been impatient of his quietism; he had nervously 
dreaded her brutality. Now a truce was declared. She 
forbore to jeer at his favorite pursuit—it not entering her 
head to do so; Quixtus, a man of breeding, never rode his 
hobby outside his ring except in self-defense. They talked 
of music—a band was playing in the adjoining café. They 
discovered a common ground in Bach. Desultory talk led 
them to modern opera. There was a little haunting air, 
said he, in Hans Joueur de Flite. 

' “This?’’ cried Clementina, leaning across the table and 
humming it. “You’re the only English creature I’ve come 
across who has ever heard of it.” 

They talked of other things—of travel. Her tour 
through France was fresh in her mind. Sensitive artist, 
she was full of the architecture. Wherever she had gone 
Quixtus had gone before her. To her astonishment, for 
she was too much interested in the talk to consider it at 
the time, he met her sympathetic- 
ally on every point. 

“The priceless treasures of 
France,” said he, ‘‘are the remains 
of expiring Gothic and the early 
Renaissance. Ofthe former you have 
the Palais de Justice at Rouen— 
which everybody knows—and the 
west front of the Cathedral at 
Vendéme.”’ 

“But I’ve just beento Vendéme!”’ 
cried Clementina. ‘‘That wonder- 
ful flamboyant window!” 

“The last word of Gothic,” said 
Quixtus. “The funeral pyre of 
Gothic—that tracery—the whole 
thing is on fire—it’s all leaping 
flame!—as if some god had said: 
‘Let this noble thing that is dead 
have a stupendous end!’ Venddme 
always seems to me like the end of 
the Viking. They sent the hero 
away to sea in a blaze of fire.” 

Richelieu, the little town not far 
from Tours where every one goes, 
yet so unknown—built by the great 
cardinal for his court and today 
standing with hardly a change of 
stick or stone, just as Richelieu left 
it —Quixtus had visited. 

“But that’s damnable!” cried 


Clementina. “I thought we had 
discovered it.” 
He laughed. “So did I. And I 


suppose everybody who goes there 
views it with the eyes of a little 
Columbus.” 

‘What did you like best about it?”’ 

“The pictures of the past it evoked. 
The cavaleade of Richelieu’s nobles— 
all in their Louis-Treize finery —the 
clatter of the men-at-arms down 
that broad cobble-paved central 
street. The setting was all there. 
It was so easy to fill it.” 

“That’s just what Tommy did,” 
said Clementina. ‘‘Tommy made 
a fancy sketch on the spot of the 
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cardinal entering in state, in his great, 
heavy carrosse, with his bodyguard 
around him.”’ 

This led them on to pictures. She 
found that he was familiar with all the 
galleries in Europe—with most of the 
works of the moderns. She had never 
suspected that he had ideas of his own 
on pictures. He hated what he called 
the “nightmare of technic”’ of the ultra 
modern school. Clementina disliked 
it also. 

All great art was simple, heremarked. 
Put one of Hobbema’s sober landscapes, 
the Saint Michael of Raphael, amid the 
hysteria of the Salondes Independents— 
and the four walls would crumble into 
chaotic paint. 

““Which reminds me,” said he, ‘‘of a 
curious little experience a good many 
years ago. It was at the first Inter- 
national Art Exhibition in London. 
Paris and Belgium and Holland poured 
out their violences to unfamiliar eyes— 
mine were unfamiliar, at any rate. 
There were women sitting in purple 
cafés with orange faces and magenta 
hair. There were hideous nudes with 
muscles on their kneecaps, writhing in 
decadent symbolism. There were por- 
traits so flat they gave you the impres- 
sion of insects squashed against the 
wall. I remember going through, not 
understanding it one little bit; and 
then, in the midst of all this fever, I 
came across a little gem—so cool, so 
finished, so sane, and yet full of grip— 
and I stood in front of it until I got 
better and then went away. It was 
a most curious sensation, like a cool hand on a fevered 
brow. I happened not to have a catalog, so I’ve never 
known the painter.” 

“What kind of a picture was it?’’ asked Clementina. 

“Just a child in a white frock and a blue sash, and not 
a remarkably pretty child either. But it was a delightful 
piece of work.” 

“Do you remember,” she asked, ‘‘ whether there was an 
old mother-of-pearl box on a little table to the left of the 
girl?” 

‘“c Yes,” 
picture?” 

Clementina smiled. She smiled so that her white, 
strong teeth became visible. Quixtus—and many other 
people—had never seen Clementina’s teeth. 

“Painted it!” said Clementina, throwing forward both 
her hands in triumph. 

One of her hands met the long glass of coffee and sent it 
seudding across the table. Quixtus instinctively jerked 
his chair backward, but he could not escape a great splash 
of coffee over his waistcoat. Full of delight, gratitude and 
dismay, Clementina whipped up her white cotton gloves— 
and, before waiters with napkins could intervene, she wiped 
him comparatively dry. 

“Your gloves! Your gloves!’ he cried, protesting. 

She held up the unspeakable things and almost laughed 
as she threw them on the pavement, whence they were 
picked up carefully by a passing urchin—for nothing is 
wasted in France. 

“T would have wiped you clean with my—well, with 
anything I’ve got, in return for your having remembered 
my picture.” 

“Well,” said he, “‘the compliment, being quite uncon- 
scious, was all the more sincere.” 

The waiter mopped up the flooded table. 

“Let us be depraved,” said Clementina in high good 
humor, ‘“‘and have some green chartreuse.” 

“Willingly,’’ smiled Quixtus. 

So they were depraved. 

And when Clementina went to bed she wondered why 
she had railed at Quixtus all these years! 


said Quixtus. ‘‘There was. Do you know the 


XIX 


LEMENTINA went to bed a happier woman than she 

had been for many a day. Distrusting the ministra- 
tions of the Chinese nurse, she had set up a little bed for 
Sheila in her own room. The child lay there fast asleep, 
the faithful Pinkie projecting from a folded arm in a 
staring and uncomfortable attitude of vigilance. Clem- 
entina’s heart throbbed as she bent over her. All that she 
had struggled for and had attained—mastery of her art, 
fame and fortune—shrank to triviality in comparison with 
this glorious gift of Heaven! She remembered the scorn- 
ful words she had once spoken to Tommy: “Woman has 
always her sex hanging round the neck of her spirit!’’ She 
recognized the truth of the saying and thanked God for it. 
She undressed very quietly and walked about the room in 
stocking-feet, feeling a strange sacredness ‘in the presence 
of the sleeping child. 


“*Eustace Huckaby, are You or are You Not My Friend?” 


She was happier, too, in that she had forgiven Quixtus; 
for the first time since she had known him she felt a curi- 
osity regarding him, a desire for his friendship; scarcely 
formulated, arose a determination to bring something 
vital into his life. As the notable housewife, entering a 
forlorn man’s neglected house, longs to throw open win- 
dows, shake carpets, sweep down cobwebs, abolish dingy 
curtains and fill the place with sunlight and chintz and 
other gayety, so did Clementina long to sweep and garnish 
Quixtus’ dusty heart. He had many human possibilities. 
After all, there must be something sound in a man who had 
treasured in his mind the memory of her picture! Sheila 
and herself, between them, would transform him into a 
gaunt angel. She fell asleep smiling at the thought. 

Clementina did not suffer fools gladly. That was why, 
thinking Quixtus a fool, she had not been able to abide 
him for so many years. And that was why she could not 
abide the fat Chinese nurse, who showed herself to be a 
mass of smiling incompetence. ‘‘The way she washes the 
child makes me sick!’ she declared. ‘‘If I see much more 
of her heathen idol’s grin I’ll go mad and bite her!” So 
the next day Clementina, with Quixtus as a decorative 
adjunct, hunted up consular and other authorities and 
made with them the necessary arrangements for shipping 
her off to Shanghai, for which she secretly pined, by the 
next outwardbound steamer. When they got to London 
she would provide the child with a proper Christian nurse, 
who would bring her up in the fear of the Lord and in 
habits of tidiness; and meanwhile she herself would assume 
the responsibility of Sheila’s physical well-being. 

“T’m not going to have a flighty young girl,’’ she 
remarked. ‘I could tackle her, but you couldn’t.” 

“Why should I attempt to tackle her?” asked Quixtus. 

“You'll be responsible for the child when she stays in 
Russell Square.” 

“Russell Square!”’ he echoed. 

“Yes. She will live partly with you and partly with 
me—three months with each of us alternately. Where 
did you expect the child to live?” 

“Upon my soul,” said he, ‘I haven’t considered the 
matter. Well—vwell 

He walked about the vestibule, revolving this new and 
alarming proposition. To have a little girl of five planted 
in his dismal, decorous house—what in the world should 
he do with her? It would revolutionize his habits. 
Clementina watched him out of a corner of her eye. 

“You didn’t suppose I was going to have all the worry, 
did you?” 

“No, no,” he said hastily. “Of course not. I see I 
must share all responsibilities with you. Only—won’t she 
find living with me rather dull?” 

“You can keep a lot of cats and dogs and rocking- 
horses—and give children’s parties,’’ said Clementina. 

Sheila, who had been apparently absorbed in the mys- 
teries of the Parisian toilet of a flaxen-haired doll which 
Clementina had bought for her at an extravagant price, 
cheerfully lifted up her face. “Auntie says that when I 
come to stay with you I’m to be mistress of the house.” 

“Indeed!” said Quixtus. 


By faithful and loyal service. When he solemnly reached 
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“And I’m to be a real lady and sit at 
the end of the table and entertain the 
guests.” 

“T suppose that settles it!’’ he said 
with a smile. | 

“Of course it does,” said Clementina; 
and she wondered whether his mascu- 
line mind would ever be in a condition 
to grasp the extent of the sacrifice she 
was making. 

That day the remains of Will Hata 
mersley were laid to rest in the little 
Protestant cemetery. The consular 
chaplain read the service. Onlythetwo 
elders stood by the graveside, thinking 
the ordeal too harrowing for the child. 
Clementina wept, for some of her wasted 
youth lay in the coffin; but Quixtus 
stood with dry eyes and set features, 
Now he was sane. Now he could view 
life calmly. He knew that his memory 
of the dead would always be bitter. 
Reason could not sweeten it. It were 
better to forget. Let the dead past 
bury its dead. The dead man’s child 
he would take to his heart for her own 
helpless, sweet sake. Should she, i 
years to come, turn round and repay 
him with treachery and ingratitude, it 
would be but the way of allflesh. Mean 
while he would be loyal to his word. 

After the services came to a close he 
stood for a few moments gazing into 
the grave. Clementina edged close to 
him and pointed down to the coffin. 

“He may have wronged you, but he 
trusted you,” she said in a low voice 

“That’s true,’ said Quixtus. And 
as they drove back in silence he mur- 
mured once or twice to himself, half audibly: “He 
wronged me, but he trusted me.” 

That evening they started for Paris. 

Undesirous of demonstrative welcome at half past eight 
in the morning, Clementina had not informed Tommy and 
Etta of the time of her arrival and Quixtus had not indulged 
in superfluous correspondence with Huckaby. The odd 
trio, now so closely related, stood lonely at the exit of the 
Lyons Station, while porters deposited their luggage in 
cabs. Each of the elders felt a curious reluctance to part— 
even for afew hours—for they had agreed to lunch together. 
Sheila shed a surprised tear. She had adjusted her small 
mind to the entrance of her Uncle Ephraim into her life 
The sudden exit startled her. On his promising to see her 
very soon, she put her arms prettily round his neck and 
kissed him. He drove off feeling the flowerlike pressure of 
the child’s lips to his—and it was very sweet. ] 

It helped him to take up the threads of Paris where he 
had left them—a difficult task. Deep shame smote hi + 
What could be henceforward his relations with Huckaby 
whom, with crazy, malevolent intent, he had promised to 
maintain in the path of clean living? With what self- 
respect could he look into the eyes of Mrs. Fontaine— 
innocent and irreproachable woman—whose friendship he | 
had cultivated with such dastardly design? She had placed 
herself so frankly, so unsuspectingly in his hands! To him 
now it was as unimaginable to betray her trust as to betray 
that of the child whose kiss lingered on his lips. If ever a 
woman deserved compensation, full and plenteous, at the 
hands of man, that was the woman. An insult unrealized 
is none the less an insult; and he, Quixtus, had insulted a 
woman. If only to cleanse his own honor from the stain 
he must make compensation to this sweet lady. But how? 


this decision I think that more than one angel wept—and 
at the same time wanted to shake him. 

And behind these two, whom he would meet in Paris, 
loomed the forbidding faces of Billiter and Vandermeer. 
He shivered as at contact with something unclean. He 
had chosen these men as ministers of evil. He had taken 
them into his crazy confidence. With their tongues in 
their cheeks, these rogues had exploited him. He remem- 
bered loathsome scenarios of evil dramas they had sub- 
mitted. Thank Heaven for the pedantic fastidiousness 
that had rejected them!. Billiter, Vandermeer, Huckaby— 
the only three of all men living who knew the miserable 
secret of his recent life! In a rocky wilderness he coulc 
have raced with wild gestures like the leper, shouting f 
“Unclean! Unclean!’’ But Paris is not a rocky wilder} 
ness and the semi-extinct quadruped in the shafts of | 
modern Paris fiacre conveys no idea of racing. 

Yet, while his soul cried this word of horror, the chills 
kiss lingered as a sign and a consecration. q 

The first thing to do was to set himself right wit! 
Huckaby. Companionship with the’man on the recen 
basis was impossible. He made known his arrival; and a’ 
hour afterward, having bathed and breakfasted, he sa 
with Huckaby in the pleasant garden of the hotel. Huck 
aby, neat and trim and clear-eyed, clad in well-fitt: 
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lue serge, gave him the news of the party. Mrs. Fontaine 
ad introduced him to some charming French people 
hose hospitality he had ventured to accept. She was well 
nd full of plans for little festas for the remainder of their 
say in Paris. Lady Louisa had found a cavalier, an elderly 
rench marquis, of deep gastronomic knowledge. 

“Lady Louisa,” said he with a sigh of relief and a sly 
lance at Quixtus, ‘‘is a charming lady but not a highly 
itellectual companion.” 

“Do you really crave highly intellectual companions, 
[uckaby?’’ asked Quixtus. 

Huckaby bit his lip. 

“Do you remember our last conversation?”’ he said at 
ist. 
“T remember,” said Quixtus. 

“T asked you for a chance. 
arnest.”” 

“T wasn’t,’’ said Quixtus. 

Huckaby started and gripped the arm of his chair. He 
‘as about to protest when Quixtus checked him. 

“T want you to know,”’ said he, “that great changes have 
aken place since then. I left Paris in ill health; I return 
gund. I should like you to grasp the deep significance 
nderlying those few words. I will repeat them.” 

He did so. Huckaby looked hard at his patron, who 
ood the scrutiny with a grave smile. 

“T think I understand,” he replied slowly. 
illiter and Vandermeer?” 

“Billiter and Vandermeer I put out of my life forever; 
ut I shall see they are kept from want.” 

“They can’t be kept from wanting more than you give 
aem,” said Huckaby, whose brain worked swiftly and 
yresaw blackmail. ‘‘ You must impose conditions.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Quixtus. 

“Set a thief to catch a thief,” said the other bitterly. 
I’m telling you for your own good.” 

“Tf they attempt to write to me or see me their allowance 
ill cease.” 

He covered his eyes with his hand, as though to shut out 
neir hateful faces. There was a short silence. Huckaby’s 
ps grew dry. He moistened them with his tongue. 

“And what about me?” he asked at last. 

Quixtus drew away his hand with a despairing gesture, 
ut made no reply. 

-“T suppose you’re right in classing me with the others,” 
2zid Huckaby. ‘“‘God knows I oughtn’t to judge them! 


You promised. I was in 


“Then, 


I was in with them all the time’’—Quixtus winced—“ but 
I can’t go back to them.” 

““My treating you just the same as them won’t necessi- 
tate your going back to them.” 

Huckaby bent forward, quivering, in his chair. “As 
there’s a God in Heaven, Quixtus, I wouldn’t accept a 
penny from you on those terms.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because I don’t want your money. I want to be put 
in a position to earn some honorably for myself. I want 
your help as a man, your sympathy as a human being. I 
want you to help me to live a clean, straight life. I kept 
the promise, the important promise I made you, ever since 
we started. You can’t say I haven’t. And since you left 
I’ve not touched a drop of aleohol—and, if you promise to 
help me, I swear to God I never will aslong as I live. What 
can I do, man,” he cried, throwing out his arms, ‘‘to prove 
to you that I’m in deadly earnest?” 

Quixtus lay back in his chair, reflecting, his fingertips 
joined together. Presently a smile, half humorous, half 
kindly, lit up his features—a smile such as Huckaby had 
not seen since before the days of the hostless dinner of 
disaster; and it was manifest to Huckaby that some at 
least of the Quixtus of old had come back to earth. 

“Tn the last day or two,” said Quixtus, “I have formed 
a staunch friendship with one who was a crabbed and invet- 
erate enemy. It is Miss Clementina Wing, the painter, 
whom you saw in somewhat painful circumstances, the 
other day at the tearoom. I will give you an opportu- 
nity—I hope many —of meeting her again. I don’t want to 
hurt your feelings, my dear Huckaby, but so many strange 
things have happened of late that I for the present mistrust 
my own judgment. I hope you understand.” 

“Not quite. You don’t mean to tell a 

Quixtus flushed and drew himself up. 

“‘ After twenty years, do you know me so little as that?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the other humbly. 

Again Quixtus smiled—at a reminiscent phrase of 
Clementina’s. 

“At any rate, my dear fellow,” said he, ‘even if she 
doesn’t approve of you she will do you a thundering lot 
of good.” 

At the smile Huckaby took heart of grace; but at the 
same time the memory of Clementina, storming over the 
tea-table for all the world like a French Revolutionary 
general, filled his soul with wholesome dismay. Well, 


She All But Snatched the Child Out of the Other’s Arms 


there was no help for it—he must take his chance; so he 
filled a philosophic pipe. 

A little later Quixtus met the spotless flower of woman- 
hood whom he had so grievously insulted. She greeted 
him with both hands outstretched. Without him Paris 
had been a desert. Why had he not sent her the smallest, 
tiniest line of news? Ah!—she understood. It had been a 
sojourn of pain. Never mind. Paris, she hoped, would 
prove to be an anodyne. Only if she would administer it 
in the right doses, said Quixtus gallantly. 

Dressed with exquisite demureness, she found favor in 
his sight. He realized, with a throb of thanksgiving, that 
henceforward he could meet her on equal terms—as an 
honorable gentleman—no grotesque deviltry haunting 
the back of his mind and clouding the serenity of their 
intercourse. 

“Tell me what you have been doing with yourself,” she 
said, drawing him to aseat. The little air of intimacy and 
ownership, so delicately assumed, captivated the remorse- 
ful man. He had not realized the charm that awaited him 
in Paris. 

He touched lightly on Marseilles happenings; spoke of 
his guardianship; of Sheila—of her clinging, feminine 
ways; drew a smiling picture of his terror when Clemen- 
tina had first left him.alone with the child. 

Mrs. Fontaine laughed sympathetically at the tale and 
then, with a touch of tenderness in her voice that perhaps 
was not deliberate, said: 

“Tn spite of the worries, you have benefited by the 
change. You have come back a different man.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“T can’t define it.” 

“ Try.” 

A quick glance met questioning in his eyes. She looked 
down and daintily plucked at the sunshade across her lap. 

“T should say you had come back more human.” 

Quixtus’ eyelids flickered. Clementina had used the 
same word. Was there then an obvious transformation 
from Quixtus furens to Quixtus sane? . 

He remembered the child’s kiss. ‘Perhaps it’s my new 
responsibilities,’ he said with a smile. 
“T should so much like to see her. 

shall,” said Mrs. Fontaine. 

“She is coming here to lunch with Miss Wing,” replied 
Quixtus, eager now that his good friends should know and 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Old-Time Kinglets 


HE founder of the House of Hanover lived in and 

reigned over a German town about one-third as big as 
Kalamazoo and probably about one-thirtieth as wealthy. 
He had eight daughters and seven sons, but the family 
fortune was so meager that the sons drew lots to see which 
of them should marry. Thackeray quotes the following 
regulations for the ducal household: 

“None of the servants, unless it be a knave who has been 
ordered to ride out, shall eat or drink in the kitchen or 
cellar. When the meal is served in the courtroom a page 
shall go around and bid every one be quiet and orderly, 
forbidding all cursing, swearing and rudeness; all throwing 
about of bread, bones or roast, or pocketing of the same. 
Every morning at seven, the squires shall have their 
morning soup; every evening they shall have beer. The 
butler is specially warned not to allow noble or simple to go 
into the cellar. Wine shall be served only at the prince’s 
or councilor’s table.” 

Which reminds us that coronations are badly stage- 
managed. Introducing a few bejeweled articles said to be 
copied from those of the time of Edward the Confessor 
conveys no idea of the beginnings of kingship. It conveys 
rather the notion that a king’s ancestors were always fine 
gentlemen; whereas, in every case, the family was origi- 
naliy in very modest circumstances. The birthplace of 
the Hohenzollerns, for example, contained the medieval 
equivalent of a parlor, bedroom, bath and kitchenet. 

It would be more significant and more truly symbolical 
to introduce at the coronation as accurate a reproduction 
as possible of a Saxon or Norman court—with the nobles 
muzzled, out of consideration for the ladies in the audience. 


The Credit of the United States 


NCLE SAM began business with a debt of seventy-five 
million dollars, resulting from the Revolutionary War, 
and the six per cent bonds which Hamilton floated abroad 
netted about ninety-five cents on the dollar. Two years 
later, under a warcloud, the Government paid eight per 
cent on small loans. Before 1812, thirty-eight million dol- 
lars of the debt had been paid off; but the war of that 
year increased it toa hundred and twenty millions, and six 
per cent bonds sold as low as sixty-five cents on the dollar. 
Before the Revolution, British three per cent bonds sold 
at ninety. At the end of the war, the British debt had 
risen by five hundred million dollars, and, when Cornwallis 
surrendered, her three per cent bonds fell to fifty-four cents 
on the dollar. Twenty years later—not far from the time 
when our six per cents were down to sixty-five—British 
three per cents were selling at forty-seven cents on the dol- 
lar; and when the struggle with Napoleon finally ended 
the British debt was up to three and a half billion dollars. 
The Mexican War increased our public debt by forty- 
nine million dollars, but, as it never threatened to be a 
very serious conflict, all the loans bearing six per cent 
interest were floated at par or above; by 1860 the public 
debt was under sixty-five million dollars. Then came a 
new war and a new debt. 
Last month, for the first time since the Civil War, the 
Government floated a large issue of bonds on a strictly 


investment basis. The bonds bore three per cent interest 
and sold at a premium. This flourishing state of public 
credit means, first of all, presumed immunity from war. 
French three per cents sell at ninety-four; German three 
per cents at eighty-two—partly, no doubt, because the war 
risk in those nations is higher than with us. 


An Exploded Fallacy 


ROM 1850 to 1900 the population of the United States 

increased a little more than threefold, while consump- 
tion of manufactured articles increased thirteenfold. This 
conclusion is based on the census reports of American 
manufactures, the imports and exports. Industries 
employing hundreds of thousands of hands, which were 
unheard of not many years ago, will readily come to 
mind—for example, those growing out of electrical inven- 
tions. Probably the consumption of manufactured articles 
will inerease four times as fast as population in the next 
fifty years also. 

To regard consumption as a fixed quantity leads to 
many errors—for example, a memorial recently addressed 
to Congress recites that “every dollar’s worth of com- 
petitive imports entering the ports of the United States 
displaces that amount of products manufactured in Amer- 
ican factories by American workmen”’; which is plausible, 
but not true. In the early days of the automobile, use of 
those pleasant machines in this country was doubtless 
stimulated by the importation from France of cars and 
parts of cars. That industry—a creation of only a few 
years—now employs thousands of American workmen. 
The importation of a competitive article may result in 
directly increased employment for American labor. Wool 
is an example, wages amounting to seventy million dollars 
a year being paid partly for the manufacture of the 
imported material. 

If a thoughtful liegeman of Edward IIT had been told 
that thirty million people would one day be counted in 
England—which then contained only two and a half 
million population—he would have concluded that about 
nine-tenths of them must starve. The thirty millions are 
there and only a few, comparatively speaking, do starve. 

Broadly speaking, nothing but hard times displaces 
labor—and hard times is a preventable disease. 


Sporting Chances at Law 


LL States except five retain the death penalty for 
murder. Illinois is not one of the five exceptions. 
The Chicago Tribune finds that capital punishment was 
last inflicted in Chicago in October, 1909, and since then 
two hundred and twenty-eight murders have been com- 
mitted in the county. At the time the Tribune wrote, 
thirty-four persons charged with murder were in the 
county jail. 

Some time before, replying to a demand for more judges, 
the Tribune pointed out that Illinois, with less than one- 
sixth the population of England and Wales, had over two 
and a half times as many judges, not counting those on the 
Federal bench or justices of the peace. If Illinois requires 
more than fifteen times as many judges as England, accord- 
ing to population, the administration of law there must be 
correspondingly slow and complicated. To impanel a jury 
in Illinois often takes as long as to dispose of half a dozen 
murder trials in England. If the defendant has money or 
influence a verdict of guilty means only that he has lost 
the first lap of the race. A word may have been omitted 
from the indictment or the trial judge may have admitted 
some evidence that was not strictly according to the rules 
of the game as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

The trouble goes further back than the courts, however. 
In a “gamblers’ war’’ some thirty dynamite bombs were 
exploded in various parts of the city over a period of many 
months. As an incident of ‘labor wars,” known thugs 
and ‘‘gunmen”’ go abroad in perfect freedom. Both facts 
reflect upon the police. 

In short, there may be a failure on the part of the police. 
If not there may be a failure on the part of the courts. 
Between the two a murderer has a fine sporting chance 
to escape. And conditions in Illinois, of course, are not 
exceptional. They are rather typical of most states. 


An Endless Chain Broken 


of bees Canadian trade agreement calls upon the farmers of 
the United States to step into the breach. It means 
free trade in farm products with our most important com- 
petitor. The agreement gives the farmer nothing what- 
ever in the way of direct or immediate return. Its direct, 
immediate benefits accrue entirely to manufacturing 
interests. 

All the benefits to the farmer are indirect and implied. 
For a generation the average rate of duty has been forty 
per cent or rather more. The Democrats revised the tariff 
in 1894 and under their bill the average rate of duty was 
forty-two per cent. The Republicans revised it the last 
time in 1909 and under that bill the average rate has been 
forty-one per cent. Whoever was in power and whatever 
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the platform, the same old ring put over the same old jo 
To break the ring, somebody had to move first. Und 
the Canadian agreement the farmers move first. They ce: 
well afford to do so. 

Canadian reciprocity, however, implies further tal 
revision. Certain motions in the interest of such furth 
revision recently inspired one stalwart Senator to decla 
that, if friends of revision forced the issue, Congress wou 
be kept in session until October. What if itis? If we we 
a Senate and had passed the Canadian reciprocity bill y 
would much rather stay in Washington until October th: 
to drop further tariff revision and retire into the countr 
where a farmer could reach us with a pitchfork! 


Big Business for a Bad Year 


N THIS dolorous year—the fiscal year ended June 3 

1911—the foreign trade of the United States broke ; 
records. The imports were no larger than in the precedil 
year, but exports reached two billion dollars. 

Nineteen years ago our exports, for the first tim 
amounted to one billion dollars; but five years elaps 
before they again reached that figure. The increase sin 
1897 has been nearly continuous and now amounts to o1 
hundred per cent. Imports, also, have doubled. 

Since 1897, a good deal has happened and a good de 
has been said about it. All sorts of radical, revolutiona 
and destructive notions have spread abroad in the land. 
even down to a notion that consumers might have som 
thing to say about the tariff and about railroad rates. 
few of these notions, also, have managed to get themsely 
enacted into law. In consequence, an appalling quanti 
and quality of ruin have been predicted for the countr 
but the country, in fact, is still doing quite a lot of busines 

A year ago we were buying rather too much abroad; b 
in this last year the excess of sales over purchases w 
half a billion dollars, which about trims the ship for t 
two years together. 


The Last Secret Exposed 


S A NATION we are not at all sensitive about o 
domestic affairs. If anything disgraceful happens 
the family we quite expect the newspapers to publish : 
the details they can discover and to invent as many mo 
as may be necessary to make a good story. The son of 0 
dearest friend having eloped with the cook, we hard 
resent it when a reporter calls and asks us to inform hi 
for publication if it’s true the young man had deliriu 
tremens, and whether anything is known against t 
character of the young lady to whom he was engaged. 
who happens to be a niece of our wife. With the greate 
good nature we endure any exposure of mere fami 
affairs, and if we are ambitious to shine. in the “socie 
column” we even court exposure of some family affairs. 
When it comes to business, however, our modesty 
extreme. A horrified groan, for example, greeted th 
feature of the corporation tax law which requires a man 
write down the details of his business so that an inquisiti 
Government official may examine them. This feature 
the law provoked far bitterer opposition than any othe 
In at least two states that have inheritance tax laws, 
has been decided that a public functionary may open 
deceased person’s safety-deposit box and finger over t. 
contents thereof. To many indignant minds this seer 
the ultimate outrage. A safe-deposit box is the quinte 
sence of business secrecy. If a stranger can go poki 
about there when a man is dead conservative men w 
almost hesitate to die. 


High at Any Price 


ONGRESSMAN REDFIELD, of New York, has be 

engaged in manufacturing for many years and h 
traveled much abroad, selling American manufactur 
In a speech on the bill to reduce wool duties he gave 
number of his own personal experiences. The plow 
are samples: 

Wages in a Japanese locomotive plant were only or 
fifth of the American scale; but comparison of the co; 
sheets showed that ‘‘the labor-cost for locomotives on t 
same specifications was three and a half times greater 
the Japanese shop than in the American shop.” 

“T saw them driving piles in Japan—twenty wome 
each with a rope, lifted the pile; they were paid twen) 
cents a day in our money.” Yet it cost four times as mu 
to drive those piles as it would have cost in New York. 

“T was in a brickyard at Singapore. Their rate of p 
was thirty-five cents a day in our money.” But a co; 
parison of the books at that Singapore brickyard and 
one in an Eastern city of the United States showed that t 
labor-cost in America was no higher than in China. 

The debate on the wool bill is embellished with lo 
tables showing wages paid in American mills and thc 
paid in foreign mills; but every schoolboy should know 
this time that a comparison of wage scales means nothii 
The cost of production may be less with the highest-pric 
labor than with the cheapest labor. 


The Remembering Expert 
[rc revolving door of a large and imposing New York 


hotel spun rapidly, projecting into the lobby a large 
and imposing railroad president, followed by a flock 
secretaries, first vice-presidents and such. 
“Ah,” said one of the entourage, ‘‘there is Congressman 
ox, of Ohio. Mr. President, you would like to meet 
yngressman Cox?” 
Of course, the way the speaker put it to his esteemed 
jief, it was merely an inquiry; but in reality it was a 
atement of fact. The large and imposing railroad presi- 
mt, being aware of the subtleties of expression, knew 
was up to him to meet Congressman Cox. 
“Mr. President, may I have the pleasure of presenting 
r. Cox, of Ohio, Representative in Congress from the 
hird District? Mr. Cox—Mr. President.” 
“Delighted, Mr. Cox—delighted to meet you! I have 
ten heard of you and I am very glad to have this oppor- 
nity of making your acquaintance.”’ The president was 
yeral with the salve. 
The handsome, boyish face of Representative Cox hard- 
,ed a bit—hardened perceptibly, one might say. 
“T think,” he said calmly, as if not too much puffed up 
rer the honor being done him—‘“‘I think, if I am not 
istaken, that we have met before.’ 
“Ah, indeed!” burbled the president. “I am sorry I do 
ot recall the circumstance. When did I have the honor of 
eeting you, Mr. Cox?” 
“Some years ago,” replied Cox; and his voice was as 
ird as his face—‘“‘Some years ago. You had me fired from 
y job as railroad editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer.” 
“T had you discharged?” 
“Fired, I said,” corrected Cox—‘“‘ thrown out in the street 
cause I printed a true story about the twin streaks of 
st you were receiver of at the time!” 
“Well—of course—Mr. Cox—I can 
irdly be expected to remember so 
ivial a circumstance; however—I 
ay say—it does not seem—I regret 
“T recall the circumstances distinctly,” 
‘oke in Cox. “‘I recall that you went out 
your way to separate me from my means of getting a 
ring—and I recall that the story I printed was true. 
his is the first opportunity I have had since that time 
tell you exactly how I viewed your proceeding on that 
‘easion. I shall tell you now, not having changed in my 
ewpoint, by the way.” 
Which he did. He told the large and imposing railroad 
‘esident how he viewed him and how he views the rrailroad- 
‘esident class in general —told him with asimple directness 
iat left no’shadow of doubt in the mind of the large and 
yposing railroad president; and wound up with the broad 
id inclusive statement that, though railroad presidents at 
iat time seemed of some consequence, he, at the present 
riting, wouldn’t pay four dollars a dozen for them, hand- 
eked and assorted—and the meeting came to a sudden 
ose, for they led the large and imposing railroad president 
way for fear he would disintegrate into a mass of purple 
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Cox Discovers a Great Truth 


OU see, the Representative was a reporter once, having 

entered that distinguished field of labor whena mere lad 
. the city of Middletown, Ohio, near which he was born. 
s is the case with most budding journalists in Ohio, he 
arried to Cincinnati as soon as he could get any encourage- 
tent from a city editor there; and presently he rose to the 
ignity of being railroad editor of the Enquirer. He knew 
1 the railroad presidents and other genial persons who 
i those days gave out the railroad items and the passes. 
‘e was a hustler and put over railroad scoops on the oppo- 
tion with great regularity. Then came the event to 
hich Mr. Cox referred so positively in the lobby of the 
‘ew York hotel. At the behest of the railroad person they 
-opped James’ pay; and, as being a reporter without pay 
nothing in particular in the way of employment, James 
»0k a hurried look around and his eye lighted on the late 
aul Sorg, who had become very rich making tobacco and 
esired to be a statesman. 
To this end Sorg had secured a nomination to Congress. 
‘e was from Middletown and James knew him. It only 
»0k Cox four minutes to show Sorg how essential to the 
elfare of the Sorg machine Cox, a rising young journalist, 
ould be; and Sorg hired him. Sorg was elected and Cox 
ent to Washington with him as private secretary. Cox 
new his business. He took care of everything—and Sorg 
idn’t have to do anything but sorg. . 
All this time Cox had an idea—a good idea—that the 
2rson»in the newspaper business who gets the long end of 
is the person who sits where the money comes in, instead 
' sitting on the tripod where the news goes out. Having 
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COPYRIGHT, HARRIS & EWING 


The Dayton Synonym for Indefatigable 


Serious and Frivolous Facts 4lbout 
” the Great amd the Near Great 


acquired a rich patron, Cox put him to work. There was 
a newspaper in Dayton—the News—owned by a banker 
named Simms. The banker didn’t want the paper and Cox 
did. So he got an option and, with Sorg as his security, 
bought the paper. Dayton was then at the beginning of 
its present high prosperity. 

Cox didn’t seem to care whether he worked twenty-four 
hours a day for seven days each week or only twenty- 
three. He built up the paper, made good investments, 
joined the Dayton Club; and it wasn’t long before he was 
referred to as ‘‘Mr. Cox, who owns the Dayton News and 
the Springfield News—and is acomer!” Pretty fair for a 
mere reporter! 

Cox is a Democrat. Harking back kindly to his old 
Washington days, when he was sorging around, he reached 
out two years or so ago and took the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Congress in his district. Since Sorg’s day the 
district had become Republican and Cox seemed to be per- 
sonal conductor of a foolish and forlorn hope. However, 
the Republicans got into a row over Taft and Foraker and 
named two candidates—and Cox blew gracefully in on 
election day. 

When he got to Washington Cox wiped the joints and 
oiled the bearings of the machine he used in his days as 
private secretary—and the result was that he got a big 
majority last fall for his second term. They still speak in 
whispers—that is, the Republicans do—and awed whis- 
pers, at that, of his feat in carrying the National Soldiers’ 
Home, at Dayton, which contains some five thousand old 
soldiers, supposed to be mostly Republicans. 

If you are looking for a synonym for indefatigable, use 
Cox. He never stops. He works all the time. Likewise, 
as I have shown, he rarely forgets. When he first began to 
fuss in politics he couldn’t say the alphabet out loud with- 
out stuttering and stammering; but he kept at public 
speaking grimly and now he is as clever on his feet as any 
man on his side. His district, containing Dayton, with its 
many agricultural implement and tool factories, is one of 
the largest—if not the largest—in manufacturing exports 
in the country; and the business men all cheer for Cox, 
while the working men hail him as their bosom friend. 

He has built a newspaper office in Dayton that is 
undoubtedly one of the models of the country in all that 
a newspaper plant should be, and he runs two strong, 
influential, sprightly papers—one located in Dayton and 
the other in Springfield. 

Cox has aremarkable mind. Heisa figure sharp. When 
it comes to knowing and using statistics he has that other 
famous Ohio figurer, General Charles Grosvenor, looking 
like an adding machine that has been hit by a trip-hammer. 
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The Ohio delegation say he memorizes the treasury reports. 
At any rate, he has the accurate information on tap and he 
imparts it at the right time. Though he has been in Con- 
gress but one term, he is a man of much consequence on 
the Democratic side, now the majority side, and is a level- 
headed, industrious, clear-minded young chap—he is only 
forty-one—with much good stuff in him and a future that 
holds many possibilities. 

There was talk of sending him to the United States 
Senate last winter, but he stuck stoutly to his own candi- 
date, E. W. Hanly. There is now some talk of running 
him for governor next time. Whatever may happen to 
him he will be a big factor out there in Democratic politics 
for many years. And the refreshing thing about him is 
that he is entirely frank and open and aboveboard. Having 
something to say, he says it—clearly and distinctly. Have 
I mentioned before that he does not forget? Oh, yes; well, 
some day he will land on certain Democratic statesmen in 
this present House who defeated him for membership on 
the Ways and Means Committee by getting up a fake 
fight among the Ohio Democratic members. And when he 
does land he will land—as the saying is—with both feet. 


A Tactful Trusty 


RED C. KELLY, the Cleveland writer and story-teller, 

drifted down to look over the Ohio penitentiary a time 
ago, when it seemed probable that the institution would 
soon be the address of numerous members of the Ohio 
legislature. 

He was sitting in the warden’s office, talking to some of 
the officers and two trusties, and told a story he thought 
was new, neat and nifty. Everybody laughed, but one of 
the trusties didn’t seem to be so much amused as the others 
and remarked he had heard it beforein Kansas City. Later 
in the afternoon, after the trusties had 
gone, Kelly casually asked the warden 
how long the trusty who had heard the 
story before had been in the prison. 

“Twelve years,’ the warden replied. 

“Then,” said Kelly, “‘when he spoke of 
hearing my story—my story that I thought 
was new—out in Kansas City, I suppose he must have 
meant that it was at least twelve years old.” 

“That’s Bill for you!”’ exclaimed the warden enthusi- 
astically. ‘Bill is the politest man in this whole prison!” 


Facetious Fassett 


SLOAT FASSETT, who was one of the many Repub- 

e licans defeated for Congress last fall, met John Dwight, 
the Republican whip, who squeezed back. Fassett and 
Dwight are from neighboring districts in New York. 

“John,” said Fassett, “I hear you fellows are going to re- 
duce thesalary of Representatives from the present seventy- 
five hundred dollars to the old five thousand dollars a year.” 

“No,” replied Dwight; “I guess not.” 

“Well, you ought to.” 

“What for?” 

“Why, the seventy-five-hundred-dollar men have quit!” 


Not in Trigant 


HEN William F. Sheehan was a candidate for the 
United States Senatorship in New York one of the 
papers opposed to him printed the statement: ‘“‘Sheehan 
is a born intrigant.” 
“He is not!” wrote an indignant friend of Sheehan from 
Buffalo. ‘‘He’s Irish and he was born right here in the 
First Ward!” 


The Hall of Fame 


€ William Randolph Hearst lives in a flat in New York 
that has forty-eight rooms. 


@ President Taft has about decided to give up horseback 
riding. He prefers walking and golf. 


@ Secretary Fisher, of the Interior Department, can give 
Secretary Knox, of the State Department, a stroke a hole 
and beat him at golf—and does. 


@ John Sharp Williams, Senator from Mississippi, smokes 
a pipe. So do other Senators smoke pipes—but John 
Sharp smokes his in the cloakroom. 


@ They never lose the bug. Former Senator Henry M. 
Teller, who was born in 1830, has an idea the Colorado legis- 
lature might solve its problem by sending him back to 
the Senate. 

@ John G. Milburn, the big New York lawyer, and father 
of Devereux and Jack Milburn, famous polo players and 
athletes, does not believe in exercise. He never walks 
when he can ride. 
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His Majesty, The King 
of England 


His Imperial Majesty, 
The Czar of Russia 


Her Imperial Highness, 
The Dowager Empress 
of Russia 

Her Royal Highness, 
The Crown Princess 
of Sweden 


His Royal Highness, 
Prince Arthur of 
Connaught 

Her Grace, The Duchess 
of Bedford 

Her Grace, The Duchess 
of Dundonald 

His Grace, The Duke of 
Portland 

The Right Honorable 
Earl Roberts 

The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Cairns 

The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Clarendon 

The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Derby 

The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Mars and 
Kellie 

The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Yar- 
borough 

Captain The Honorable 
Chas. Fritzwilliams, 
Equerry to King 
George V. 

The Right Honorable 
Sir Horace Plunkett 

Major & Honorable 
Lieut. Col. Wm. Forest 

Duc de Leuchtenberg, 
of Germany 


Baron Van Pallandt 
of Holland 
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The Engine That 
Supplanted the Finest 
in the World 


A new factor has entered the auto- 
mobile world. A factor of such vital 
importance—of such dominant force 
—that it is recognized as a revolution 
in motor car history. That factor 
is the Silent Knight engine. 


In the world’s best cars this new 
type engine has displaced the power 
plants which made those cars pre- 
eminent. The finest engines the 
world has ever known have been 
supplanted by the Knight. 


In England, France, Germany and 
Belgium—always the cradles of motor 
car development—the leading makers 
have admitted the supremacy of the 
Knight. And now the Stearns adopts 
it in this country. 


The Choice of Royalty 

Cars equipped with this motor are 
everywhere the choice of Kings—Em- 
perors—Governments—of those ac- 
customed to the best the world affords. 
In every country the greatest car now 
uses the Silent Knight—the Daimler 
in England, the Mercedesin Germany, 


the Panhard in France, the Minerva” te 


in Belgium and in America the 
Stearns. 


Silence—power—simplicity. 
elimination at one stroke of all t 
shortcomings of other engines. T 
ability to steadily improve with usé 
In short, that is the new Stearns 
Knight. 


Where it Excels 


Power far greater than is possible 
in other engines is produced. All 
complications are done away with. 
In their place is a silent sweet run- 
ning engine—an engine whose action 
is so gentle—so silky—that a spin 
behind the wheel is a revelation. 


It gives the owner an engine far in 
advance of anything before produced 
—an engine that is always silent and 
vibrationless—that takes a sharp 
hill at slow speed or rushes it with 
quiet, irresistible power. An engine 
that runs silently along on high, bare- 
ly turning over, yet with a touch of 
the throttle leaps eagerly to any 
speed desired. It offers an engine 
that never complains—that answers 
instantly to the throttle—an engine 
that is alert, quick and willing— 
that is never slow nor sluggish. An 
engine that minimizes gear shifting. 
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It gives 


takes him ’cross countr 
tireless gait—that spu 


out falter or tremor— 
silently through crowd 


léaps willingly to the call 


road. The “‘feel’’ of the e 


-touch—the response—al 


new sensation to the m 
sensation of lightness—of 


And above all, the Stear 
grows better with the y 
longer it is run, the smoot 
ration, the more power de 
is simplicity itself—noth 
cated, nothing exposed, 
adjust. Power is produc 
steady flow—produced in 
so silent and vibrationles 
perts often cannot tel 


L pon Say valves 


all other 4-cycle Amer- 


i cam shafts, springs, 
etc., and the attend- 
ins, trouble, noise and 
Instead, in each cy- 

n. cylindrical shells 

sleeves’’—one inside 
ing smoothly up and 

f oil. These sleeves 
the sides and as they 
{ produce positive valve 
ssible to secure in any 
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. The action of these sleeves is 
silent and must always remain so. 
There is no noise and nothing to 


et noisy. 


The valve openings are certain 
nd positive. Valves cannot carbon- 


~ ize or seat improperly. 


The entire movement is positive. 


No dependence is placed upon springs. 


Briefly, the new motor is— 
‘Silent, vibrationless, flexible, 
“powerful and simple. 


_ There are‘no complications— 


‘No timing gears, cam shafts, 
poppet valves, springs or stems. 


There is no loss of power— 
Valves do not wear, compres- 
sion does not lessen, power 
is not wasted. 


There is no guesswork— 
Action is not dependent upon 
springs—it is absolutely posi- 
tive. 

Efficient in the extreme— 
More power is developed — all 
gas is utilized—cooling i is much 
easier. 


Send for the Story 


The story of the Stearns-Knight 
has been told in booklet form. It is 
a story of gripping interest—a story 


Spr tonnonemnean annenenennmernemmceccnencenmnomemenanncanic rotten cc noe seh 


- of the bitter fight of Chas. Y. Knight 


of Chicago to win recognition for his 
motor. The telling of that story— 
how, beginning with an unrecognized 


‘invention, Knight is conquering the 


automobile world— is one of the most 
interesting bits of motor car reading 
matter ever published. 


We have told, too, of the won- 
derful trial of the Knight motors 
by the Royal Automobile Club of 
England. How rival manufacturers 
demanded a test, certain of the failure 
of the Knight—how the engines went 
triumphantly through the tests (vol- 
untarily made the severest ever at- 
tempted.) We have told how, after 
weeks of day and night testing in the 
laboratory and on the famous Brook- 
lands track (a test equal to two years 
of service) these wonderful engines 


‘developed more power at the fin- 


ish than at the beginning, and 
showed no sign of wear! We have 
told why no maker of poppet 
valve engines dare attempt to 
equal this showing. a 

These booklets and “‘A Ride 
With The- Chief’’— telling the 
story of the Stearns-Knight in 
the words of our Chief Engineer 
—will be sent upon request. Clip 
the coupon and mail it to us or 
drop us a postal. The booklets 
will be mailed to any address. 


His Majesty, The King 
of Belgium 


His Majesty, The King 
of Spain 

His Royal Highness, 
The Crown Prince of 
Servia 


His Royal Highness The 
Duke of Sparta 

The Grand Duchess 
Viadimir of Russia 

Marquise Villalobar of 
Spain 

Prince Oblensky of 
Russia 

Comte de Petschy of 
Russia 4 

Marquise de Toulongeon 
of France 

Baron de Neuflize of 
France 

Count de Bousies of 
Belgitim 

Count H. van den Burgh 
of Belgium 

Marquise de Fayal of 
Portugal 

Duke Louis Decazes of 
France 

Signer Don Garcia Uri- 
burn of Argentine 

Signor Don Ramon de 
la Sota of Spain 

Baron de Bancel 
of France 

Prince Chimay of France 

Baron Profume of France 

Count Leonce van de 
Werve of Belgium 

Count de Ramaix of 
Belgium 

The Amir of Afghanistan 

The Rajah of Dhar 

Madam Sarah Bernhardt 
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Hlow’s Busimess 


Builder” of the Northwest, is 
quoted by an interviewer as saying: 
“The country is all right. The trouble is 
with the people. They are lazy.” Cer- 
tainly no one will retort in kind to Mr. Hill, 
whose activities of mind and body keep 


| Me JAMES J. HILL, the “Empire 


| people wondering what he will do or say 


next and where he may be seeking a new 
opportunity for usefulness. What Mr. Hill 
presumably means to say is that there are 
too many drones and non-producers in the 
country—too few who give an equivalent 
for what they receive. And there is doubt- 
less much of truth in thisidea. The United 
States is essentially a business country, a 


| country that has grown rich as no country 


has done before it, and has grown rich so 


, | fast that it has a host of idlers—men and 


“That’s the stuff!” 


UR Tomato Soup is one 

of the home comforts— 

home luxuries, in fact—that you 
can enjoy anywhere you go. 

On your boat; in camp; in 

your bungalow; at theseashore; 

anywhere within reach of civi- 

lization you find 


TOMATO 


OUP 


The nearest grocer will sup- 
ply you with this savory and 
satisfying provision. 

It is in the handiest shape to 
carry. It keeps perfectly. You can 

* prepare it in three minutes with no 
fussing nor messing. And you find 
it as fine and palatable as if served 
at your own home table. 

Better make a note of this now, 
before you start. 


21 kinds 10c a can@ 


Asparagus Julienne 

Beef Mock Turtle 

Bouillon Mulligatawny 

Celery Mutton Broth 

Chicken Ox Tail 

Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 

Clam Bouillon  Printanier et. 

Ciam Chowder Yomato j 4 oi Sees } 

Consommé Tomato-Okra / 
Vegetable W 21 KINDS 1 


Vermicelli- Tomato ar 
Jos) 
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AMDEN.M Ue 
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Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosepH CamppeLtt Company 
Camden N J 


Give sugary joys 
to sissy boys 
But ‘*Campbell’s Soup!”’ 
say I. 
Better the bliss 
of a bowl like this 
Than a bake-shop 
full of pie. 


women who exhaust the mental resources 
of themselves and others in the endeavor 
to outshine one another by lavish expendi- 
tures for novel entertainment. As pro- 
ducers of a certain sort of employment for 
those who cater to their tastes, they are in 
a sense useful. As consumers, their utili- 
tarian service is most strikingly exhibited. 
The talent expended by this class of the 
unemployed for social enjoyment and 
pleasure, if consecrated to practical service, 
would make an important contribution to 
business success. 

The free and easy manner in which men 
have gained a livelihood and amassed a 
competence has led to lax economic practice 
and wasteful outlay for those things that 
make for pleasure, but which add nothing to 
the prosperity of the people or the develop- 
ment of civilization on progressive lines. 
The country is all right, but it has been 
abused in many ways and the number of 
unproductive citizens is very large. 


Steel Men Uneasy 


Speaking of Mr. Hill, the latest regarding 
his supposed plans for enlarging the ‘‘em- 
pire’? that he is credited with building 
is especially interesting—nothing less than 
the extension of his railroad lines into the 
rich farming lands of the Canadian North- 
west. Mr. Hill takes a long look ahead 
and foresees, no doubt, the success of the 
reciprocity measure as a business factor; 
and he purposes to have a share of the 
transportation to and from the promising 
farming country north of the border. In 
planning new railroad construction Mr. 
Hill is doing something to remove the 
handicap under which the iron and steel 
industry of his own country is operating. 
One of the abler writers upon financial and 
business topics traces the crippling of the 
steel industry to the amendments of the 
interstate commerce act by Congress last 
year, the amendments very seriously affect- 
ing the railroads, the best customers of 
the steel manufacturers. It is for this 
reason that any plans Mr. Hill and others 
may have for the extension of railroad 
mileage are of considerable moment in 
contemplating business conditions. The 
assumption is that, when the railroads are 
in position to spend freely, they will be 
liberal buyers of construction material and 
general supplies as well as of equipment. 
The railroads can, of course, begin to spend 
freely when credit is restored to an easy 
borrowing basis and when transportation 
again becomes abundant at remunerative 
rates. Railroad credit is variable at pres- 
ent, but good enough in case of the better 
systems. It is but a few days since Wall 
Street was urging a revival of speculation 
upon the fact that the aforenamed Mr. Hill 
had announced a broad refunding plan, 
perhaps the most ambitious ever announced 
by an American railroad company, which 
means by any similar company whatever. 

Incidentally it may be well to remark, 
as of interest to Americans, that of the 
railroad mileage of the world, as reckoned 
by a foreign publication—625,698 miles in 
1909—the New World—North and South 
America and Australasia—had 338,185 
miles, or fifty-four per cent; while North 
America alone had 277,015 miles, or as 
much as the countries of the Old World 
combined, lacking a little over ten thou- 
sand miles, the exact figures given being 
277,015 for North America and 287,513 for 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Other statistics 
given by the authority quoted showed that 
in the four years ending with 1899 the new 
mileage in North America did not increase 
in proportion to that of the Old World 


countries; and, since later statistics would 
probably sustain this position, the sug- 
gestion will doubtless be pardoned that it 
is to an export outlet for steel products 
that the manufacturers of railroad supplies 
may profitably look if they would enjoy a 
revival of activity in their industry. As a 
matter of fact, it is to be said that the 
largest of the manufacturers of railroad 
supplies in the United States is doing con- 
siderable in the way of cultivating foreign 
trade in its products. : 

As to the state of the steel and iron 
industry, the decrease of rising one hun- 
dred and five thousand tons in the orders 
on the books of the United States Steel 
Corporation during May is offset by the 
orders booked in May exceeding those 
booked the previous month, the increase 
in deliveries in May accounting for the poor 
return at the close of the month. Later 
advices from the trade are that the recent 
cut in prices of steel products did not 
stimulate sales to the extent hoped for, 
buyers continuing to order sparingly as if 
expecting further cuts. The best demand 
is reported in steel rails, well over one 
hundred thousand tons having been taken 
since June came in, and contracts for 
nearly twice—one report says four times— 
as many more tons are said to be pending. 
The rails sold are in part to be shipped out 
of the country. The price of rails has not, 
of course, been cut, the steel corporation 
and outside manufacturers coéperating in 
the maintenance of the price of this product. 
There is an intimation that the twenty- 
eight-dollar price will be advanced before 
January 1, 1912. 

This codperation of steel-rail manu- 
facturers calls to mind the remarkable 
address of Chairman Gary, of the steel 
corporation, to the Stanley committee of 
Congress, which has had that corporation 
under investigation. It was made as 
plain as plain could be that the “harmony” 
or ‘‘Gary”’ dinners, so called, had for their 
object the assurance of harmonious action 
by the steel manufacturers touching prices; 
and the effort of Mr. Gary to justify the din- 
ners only demonstrated that they resulted 
in what may be termed an “understanding” 
in restraint of trade. It is not, of course, 
certain, under the late ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court, that such restraint 
would be looked upon as unreasonable and 
therefore unlawful. It is obvious that the 
steel corporation is annoyed excessively in 
the conduct of its business by fear of inter- 
ference by the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the judiciary. Itis likewise obvious 
that members of Congress are unable to see 
why the steel corporation should have been 
immune to attacks that other great cor- 
porations were subjected to, so that there 
is small chance of the annoyance being 
removed until all the facts touching the 
past of the corporation have been laid 
bare and it shall be authoritatively deter- 
mined whether the corporation has been 
specially favored, and whether its acts or 
the acts of those prominently identified 
with the eoncern have been lawful. If 
the management were not being harassed 
it would scarcely have been expected that 
the chairman of the board of the steel 
corporation would practically advocate 
Government regulation in the steel manu- 
facturing business, even to the determining 
of prices and profits. 


The Trust Decisions 


When the highest court decided the status 
of the Standard Oil and American Tobacco 
companies, under the Sherman act, it was 
assumed by Wall Street, at least, that 
there would be comparative freedom from 
further Federal disturbance of the large 
corporations. This appears to have been 
premature—indeed, a mistake—as witness 
the steel and sugar inquiries by Congress 
and the threats of the Federal judiciary 
to proceed under the criminal code against 
individuals connected with the corpora- 
tions. If this course is to be pursued— 
and some members of Congress are urging 
it by resolution—and if there is to be 
regulation of corporation affairs to the 
extent of fixing prices and profits of prod- 
ucts, or even an attempt to bring this 
about, there is no saying how long the 
disturbance of business will continue. 
Confidence cannot be built on uncertainty 
and the political factor must continue to 
be among the most important affecting 
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Summer 
' Favorite by 
Johnston — 
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Nougat! Yes, delicious Ho 
Nougat, chock-full of green pis 
and almond nuts, wrapped i 
paper, done up in tinfoil and ] 
in a long yellow box. I 
Same quality as the Johnston € 
lates. Price 40 and 50 cents 
is | better dealers. ‘ 
~ TE your dealer cannot sul 
ie %» package will be sent pre 
receipt of stamps or 
money order. 
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For five 2c stamps, to cover 
postage and packing, we 

will send to your address 

a generous sample of 

any of the Johnston 

favorites. 
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Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


We are brokers for tt 
public. ! 


Send for Circular A, “Odd Lots” | 


Members New York Stock Exchat 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


GASOLINE mi 


A PRACTICAL MINIATURE AUTO pra 
a sinall gasoline motor. The gretest instruy 
chanical device ever invented. Boys all over 
now building Motor Bobs. Any boy of 12 @ 
up can build and operate the Motor Bob. /@ 
cents (coin preferred) for ourcomplete instruc!!! 
let, “HOW TO BUILD A MOTOR-BO]'! 
contains simple drawings, diagrams, pic'® 
structions for building and operating, and lis! 
Motor-Bob Mf’g Co., Dept. 8, Main and Amherst Sts., Bia 
he 
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February 1, $400 up for 71 days. All 

5 High-class Round-the-World Tours. Morlll 
tember to January, inclusive. | 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, Nv) 
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Kill the drudgery of 
oning day! Save all 
ose hot, weary steps 
»and from the range. 
here’s economy of 
fort and time in 


MERICAN’ 
‘LECTRIC 
ONING 


‘You can put out the fire in 
> kitchen range, because the 
American’’ Electric Iron gen- 
ites all its own heat within itself. 


‘This means cool comfort and 
louble economy. 


You save all fuel-cost except 
lit for the little current required 
(heat the one iron that does 
the work—and users will tell 
1 that the ‘“American’’ does 
the household ironing without 
7 appreciable increase in the 
s for electric current. 


oreover, you save time and energy. With the 
jierican’? an ordinary all-day ironing can be 
bid out by three o’clock. One iron, evenly 
2d all the time, makes the work better, quicker 
iicleaner. The ironing is finished in time todo 
things—no more late dinners on ironing-days. 


it to assure all these advantages, you must get 
hy American ”’ Electric Iron— Beauty type—which 

e latest development of the experience of 
hioidest and largest exclusive manufacturers of 
lirical heating-appliances. 


pe ‘‘American” utilizes the heat directly upon 
bwork, without appreciable loss through sides or 
b} It can be attached to any ordinary electric 
| socket. It weighs 632 pounds—the most 
tical weight for all the household work. It has 
int that will work into small tucks. And it is 
jovurable that it is guaranteed for three years. 
_ Prices of “‘American” Electric Irons 
anywhere in the United States: 
“Beauty”? type, 614 pounds, . $5 
| Other types, . $4 to 85 
Prices higher in Canada. 
i For sale by electric and hardware 
| dealers and department stores. 


" your dealer hasn’t the ‘American’? Electric 
des type—wewill ship it, charges prepaid, 
If receipt of price. 


‘Tite today for free booklet: “Heat Without 

”? It explains the reasons for “American”? 

ency, and describes many electrical heating- 
f ances for household use. 


ERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER CO. 
i F Oldest and largest exclusive makers 
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business. This is said without reference 
to tariff agitation as a factor in the case. 
That tariff agitation is to continue is not 
open to question and the effect must prove 
deterrent to business revival, though 
business may be fair in spite of this dis- 
turbing foree. Business is fair in certain— 
not to say in many—directions. To house, 
feed and clothe, and entertain ninety-odd 
millions of people will necessitate a fair 
condition of business at all times; and it 
is a fact that the supply of materials in 
numbers of instances is frequently found 
short of demand, and this fact accounts for 
high prices of sundry commodities. 

John Stevenson, Jr., president of an 
ordnance corporation in the Middle States, 
after remarking that the plant was running 
fairly well and had orders on hand to keep 
the five hundred men employed quite busy 
for some time, observed lately that there 
would, in his opinion, be a general revival 
of business in September if the crops should 
prove good. Should the crops prove a 
failure, he believed that the present busi- 
ness depression would continue until after 
the next national election. In the opinion 
of others, as well as of Mr. Stevenson, the 
crop factor is the major factor in the 
general situation as affecting business. 
The deficiency of the 1910 crops in certain 
districts was an adverse factor in those 
districts, particularly in the Northwest. 
But the Government report for those dis- 
tricts in the current year is more promis- 
ing than for most other districts. The 
condition of spring wheat at the beginning 
of summer was better than last year and 
better than the ten-year average, and the 
acreage was reported enough larger to 
suggest likelihood of a grand crop if noth- 
ing happens to cause deterioration before 
the harvest. Just there lies the difficulty. 
With vagaries of climate and vermin to 
be faced, there is no forecasting with accu- 
racy the autumn harvest. Nevertheless, 
the spring-wheat outlook at the early 
stage of growth is fine. Of winter wheat 
less can be said of a favorable char- 
acter. The promise of the crop in the 
last spring month was not sustained a 
month later, and the harvest, hastened by 
dry weather and other causes, is disap- 
pointing. Weekly Government reports 
issued subsequent to the last monthly 
report point to a further decline in the con- 
dition of winter wheat and of nearly all 
vegetation in the winter-wheat districts. 
Oats show a materially poorer condition 
than last year and a deficient harvest is in 
prospect, except in some of the Northern 
districts, where rain has stimulated excel- 
lent growth. 


Our Diminishing Crops 


A rough estimate of the indicated yield 
of wheat, oats and rye in 1911 on about 
ninety million acres is slightly under a 
billion eight hundred million bushels, com- 
pared with a final yield of about a billion 
nine hundred million bushels last year. 
The necessity exists for basing this yield 
upon a materially larger acreage at present 
than last year, a not very encouraging 
consideration and certainly not flattering 
to future farming prospects or to prevail- 
ing methods of agriculture. The dimin- 
ishing yield of certain products suggests 
exhaustion of soil and readily explains, 
without recourse to other causes, the 
exodus of farmers from the worn soils of 
parts of the West to the virgin soils beyond 
the British-American boundary. It is not 
to be wondered that Mr. Hill and other 
pioneer railroad men should look with 
covetous eyes to the traffic incident to the 
transportation of people and merchandise 
to the new country in the north and to the 
return traffic in products of the farms. The 
present outlook for the 1911 crops on 
Northern and Western farms does not 
guarantee the business revival to be de- 
sired, but there is time left for a great 
change in condition before the major 
portion of the crop in the several states is 
gathered. 

The cotton crop is, perhaps, quite as 
promising as any of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the year, the increase in acreage 
being induced by the acceptable prices 
received for the last crop. The indicated 
yield of the early season is next to record, 
though subject to modification as the 
season grows older. Given another good 
cotton crop and prices even less than those 
of last season, and the South will be 
specially favored in this and in a general 
business way. The weather question is all 
important in the case of cotton. Late 
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advices note at least partial relief of the 
drought in the coast states of the cotton 
belt and continued drought through the 
rest of the belt. Conditions will, of course, 
be modified if rain shall fall seasonably. 
Therefore the weather map will be studied 
with concern as the season advances. 

At the beginning of June domestic 
commodity prices showed a _ hardening 
tendency, being about one per cent higher 
than a month earlier, and about ten and a 
half per cent higher than at the beginning 
of the same month in 1908, which marked 
the low point of recent years. Compared 
with prices on June 1, 1909, those this 
year denote an increase of about one and a 
half per cent. They fall about four and a 
quarter per cent below those of the corre- 
sponding date in 1910. Prices now are 
about five per cent less than at the corre- 
sponding date in 1907. To what extent a 
hardening price tendency will affect general 
business Is an open question. If liquida- 
tion is over, which is doubtful, rising prices, 
if they reflect improving demand, are likely 
to stimulate enlarged consumption. 


The Balance of Trade 


The preliminary foreign-trade statement 
of the United States for the eleventh 
month of the governmental year was sur- 
prisingly good as to both exports and im- 
ports, new records being made in each 
instance for that particular month. The 
value of exports for eleven months of the 
fiscal year—one billion nine hundred and 
seven million dollars—indicates that the 
two-billion-dollar mark will be passed by 
the exports for the twelve months. This is 
an increase of some three hundred million 
dollars over the total for the previous year. 
Imports for the eleven months—one billion 
four hundred and five millions—were about 
thirty-one million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars less than for like months 
of 1909-10. The excess of exports over 
imports for eleven months already exceeds 
half a billion dollars by a slight margin, 
assuring a larger margin above imports for 
the twelve months than for any fiscal year 
since 1907-8. 

The chief importance of these facts is 
their bearing upon the foreign credits of 
this country. The apparent balance of 
foreign trade does not, of course, show the 
real standing of the account between this 
and other countries, since there are many 
items in the account that do not figure 
in the foreign-trade exhibits. These in- 
clude, among others, the expenditures of 
tourists from this country, sales of securi- 
ties by American bankers, interest and divi- 
dends on American securities held abroad 
and ocean freight accounts, the total of all 
of which nobody knows, though it is known 
to be very large. It is declared to be a fact 
that American bankers do not now find it 
necessary, as has often happened, to sell 
exchange short at this time of the year, 
depending on bills to be drawn against fall 
exports to cover the short sales. With 
large credits abroad, it will be compara- 
tively easy to import gold if the necessity 
shall exist or if there may seem to be 
an advantage gained by such a course, 
whether speculative or of other sort. The 
ability to take gold from abroad may be 
found of use in connection with the moving 
of the season’s crops. 

The present indication is that there will 
be plenty of money for crop-moving and 
for general use the rest of the year. So 
large is the bank surplus that it is incon- 

ceivable that anything like stringency can 

arise in the autumn, unless the large 
bankers shall devote unexpected millions 
to foreign subscriptions and unless there 
shall develop extraordinary activity in the 
security markets, a thing quite unthink- 
able at present. The attitude of money- 
lenders toward the latest Panama loan 
witnesses to the plethora of funds seeking 
secure investment, though it is not true 
that the total of proposals to take such 
loans is a true index to the liquid condition 
of investment funds. Many bids are de- 
signed to get something to sell again, and 
it frequently happens that bidders apply 
for many more securities than they expect 
to be awarded them in the hope that they 
will get a fair amount. All things con- 
sidered, it is certain enough that general 
business will not be hindered by lack of 
money where the bank balance or the 
credit of the borrower is good. The evi- 
dence at this writing is that business men 
are proceeding cautiously and not counting 
upon a distinct revival of demand for the 
remainder of the calendar year. 
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These Motorcycle 
Tires a Sensation 


TIRE for every road condition! 
Think of it! Think what it 


means in purse and power- 
economy to choose your tires accord- 
ing to your road! 

You can now ride on a road specialist— 
ona professional tire specially built to meet 
the peculiarities of the road most frequently 
ridden—a tire that guarantees bigger and 
better service than any other motorcycle 
tire because built with one purpose in view. 
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‘tact Tires 


Five different types of motorcycle tires. 
Each type is designed and built by the 
world’s greatest tie experts. These ex- 
perts have boiled down and crystallized in 
Goodyear Motcrcycle Tires the golden 
knowledge gained from over 12 years of 
exhaustive research and experiment in the 
perfection of the now famous Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut Auto Tire. 

Goodyear Motorcycle Tires are built by 
a process used by no other tire maker— 
by a process which completely does away 
with all possibility of blisters, air cavities 
and weak spots— faults responsible for 90 
per cent of all tire troubles. 


Hold World’s Record 


Best new rubber —best fabric, the kind 
used in automobile tires — machinery such 
as found in no other tiré factory —these 
are a mere few of the factors entering into 
these comfort-promoting, wear-resisting, 
record-breaking motorcycle tires — 

—Record-breaking because each of the 
Goodyear Quintette of Motorcycle Tires 
is as perfect for its purpose as the Good- 
year Blue Streak Racing Tire, which has 
just captured the World’s Amateur and 
Professional Motorcycle Records. 


Toughest by Test 


Goodyear Motorcycle Tires are larger 
than most other tires built for same size 
rim, and they have thicker treads. This 
means greatest strength, resiliency and free- 
dom from puncture. If these treads are not 
proved by actual tests to be tougher than 
all other treads they never reach the market. 

Tires fit all standard rims. The beads 
are molded in a semi-cured condition to 
exact duplicate of your own rim—fit rim 
clinch in a grip that never can give nor let 
go till you say the word. Ride one of these 


Five Great Tires 


1. Goodyear Corrugated Tread Tires— 
For the average give-and-take road. 

2. Goodyear Studded Tread Tires— For 
mud, sand, snow and ice. Self-cleaning 
studs. Great for endurance runs. 

3. Goodyear Non-Skid Tires—For city 
use, where pavements are often slippery 
and dangerous. 

4and 5. Goodyear Blue Streak Racing 
Tires— Holders of World’s Amateur and 
Professional Records. One tread for dirt 
track, another for board or cement. 

Whether it’s new tires for your old ma- 
chine or tires on a new machine that you 
consider, you should insist on Goodyear 
Tires. Their efficiency is proved. Their 
saving is being demonstrated by thousands 
of riders in all parts of the United States. 
And they cost no more than other kinds, 


Send for “‘ Tires of Old War Horse” 


This is one of the most interesting 
booklets ever written ontires. It will 
HOLD YOU totheend. Brings infor- 
mation vital to every motorcyclist. 
Send coupon, or just say ona postal 
“*Send Tires of Old War Horse,” and 
mail with name and address tonight. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
School Street, Akron, Ohio (341) 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


§ The Good Tire & Rubber C : 
MH e Goodyear Tire ubber Co. 

$ School Street, Akron, Ohio COUPON i 
6 I would like to know more about tires. Please 5 
H send “Tires of Old War Horse,” with other inter- H 
5 esting information, , 
H Name _ 7 5 
a ‘ 
H Address H 
’ am | 
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E good,” wear long and wash admirably. 
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B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
4/30/07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 a suit, 


BEST 


is sewed on every B. V. D. Undergarment. 
Breexe’’ is interesting reading these 


OLD and NEW 
The oldtime watchdog — 
ome filling the night with false 


modern protector—the 


Safe, Sure and 
Always Ready 


The Uneenen: Usruttea Man 


Wears Cool, Chane Bova: 


IS mind is at ease, because his body is at ease. 
others swelter, he is cool and comfortable. 
cause he is dressed in accord with season and reason, 
Loose Fitting B. V, D. Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee Length Drawers and Union Suits are 
made of extra- light, soft-to-the-skin woven fabrics which are absorbent. 


The Sizes are accurate, stitching doesn’t rip, but- 
Pons hold Fast. This Red Woven Label . 
Laine FO R THE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Forergn Countries.) 


The B. V. D. Company, 
65 Worth St., New York. 


London Selling Agency, 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C, 


== Home Graniaucs 


alarms—a noisy menace to 
sleep—a joke to the bur- 
glar—gives way to the 
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He is fret-proof and fag-proof. While 
He does more work and betler work, be- 
Are you a B. V. D. wearer? 


They ‘“‘fecl 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and 
$1.50 a garment. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Take no undergarment w7thout it. “‘Coolas a Sea 
hot days. Write for it. It’s yours for a post card. 
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because rigid, official tests have proved it the best. 
The COLT has been adopted by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment ‘‘in consequence of its marked superiority 
to any other known pistol.” 
Send for Catalog and Folder No. 85 which will 


give you positive evidence that your choice should 
be a COLT, 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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resh-from-the-pen”’ copies. Good pen’ 
shipcounts when makingapplication fora po- 
Sition. A well-written letter tsalways given 
Prof. L. H. Hausam, 

America’s most noted peninan, can make an 
expert of you bymail. Pen Art Book Free. The 
Hausam School, Box 533S,Hutchinson, Kana 


Py 
RETAILS AT 


$200 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


Automatically sharp- 
ens any razor in the world, old 
style or safety. Every man wants 


Put a COLT in Your Home 


BRANDT’S AUTOMATIC 
AGENTS RAZOR STROPPER 


one. Write for wholesale price and terms. 


A_BRANDT CUTLERY CO., 84 W.Broadway,N.Y.City 


THE BILLYAD 


(Continued from Page &) 


“Secretaries come and go — 

High-low ! — hully gee! 

If you think that isn’t so 
Look at R. Achilles B. 

Now the forest’s kindest wisher 

Finds the simple name of Fisher 
On the quaint Interior portal — 
No, Achilles ain’t immortal. 

Then behold another one — 

Secretary Dickinson; 

See within his warlike place 
Stimson of Rooseveltian race. 
Listen! In the stately box 
Occupied by Phillie Knox 
There’s a quake 
And a thrill— 
Mercy’s sake! 
Is it Phil? 

Those for Cabinet jobs intended, just 
like servants recommended, 
work a while, then Crash! —it’s 
ended! But there’s One, by 
Heaven defended, still remains, 
serene and splendid — 

Unc’ Jim Wilson, Nature’s pardner — 

Hoes right on, the faithful gard’ner. 

Such a tame 
Rural gent 

When he’s came 
Will not went.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


HOW I LEARNED TO 
RUN A MOTOR BOAT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“T might have known that anything you 
said about knowing how to run a boat was 
two hundred per cent exaggeration,” said 
Wright. 

““You would have if you had known the 
difference between a boat and a corncrib,”’ 
I retorted. ‘‘And only a few days ago you 
were talking about cross-compound spark 
plugs.”’ 

“T knew you’d swallow that,” said 
Wright, chuckling. ‘‘And was that remark 
of yours about two-phase rudders out of a 
perfectly empty head too?” 

“Say, Doc,” I asked, ‘‘what is a phase 
anyway?” 

“But the question is,” said Doc, getting 
up to view the horizon again, ‘‘how are we 
going to get home? Home never was so 
dear to me before.” 

““We might paddle in,” I suggested. I 
took a small board that was the likeliest 
object in sight and paddled industriously 
for five minutes. 

“At the rate you’re moving us,” said 
Doe, “I figure that we’ll get to shore just 
in time to vote next November.” 

“There’s only one way out of it,” I said. 
“We've got to start that engine.” 

“T hope we don’t,” said Doc plaintively. 
“Tm afraid of it.” 

I considered a bluff for a minute, but 
resisted. “‘So am I,’’ I admitted. ‘I was 
afraid all the time I was fooling with it 
that it would go off.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Doc soothingly. 
“The exercise did you good anyway. 
Besides, we haven’t any time to quarrel. 
We’ve got to get this boat started.” 

We hunted diligently for the switch that 

turned on the batteries. I could tell a 
battery when I saw one, and Doc developed 
a Holmes-like genius by which he tracked 
the switch down by means of following the 
wires from the engine. After getting on 
two or three false scents, one of which 
led him to the searchlight, he located the 
switch and turned it on. An ominous hum 
arose. 

“Lookout!” said Doc. “She may start.” 

I hustled back and grabbed the steering 
wheel so as to give the engine plenty of 
room. But nothing happened. 

We sat and looked at the engine doubt- 
fully, while the boat floated around another 
bend in theriver. “It isn’t going to start,”’ 
said Doe finally. “I believe I’ll go up and 
turn that wheel over.” 

“Amuse yourself,” said I. “I would be 
the last man in the world to deprive you of 
any innocent pleasure.” 

Doc heaved a little and finally got the 
hang of the job so that he could pull the 
flywheel clear over in two jerks. He was 
as proud as if he had lifted an elephant. 
I figured that he had turned the propeller 
over fifty times and that every turn had 
sent us ahead probably six inches. At that 
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The End of 
An Unclean Habit 


The use of the same cake of soap bya 
number of personshas alwaysbeenan un- 
clean habit, it is now an unnecessary one, - 

In the washrooms of the best hotels, the 

most exclusive clubs and largest buil 

ings everywhere, as well as in many | 
our best homes, the much handled cake - 
of soap has been discarded. Inits place 

you will find pure, liquid soap in a 


West Liquid Soap Dispenser 
the dainty fixturethat gives every one individual, pure, 


clean Soap: «7h. Kind That Tilts” 4 


Guaranteed Trial Offer: Send us $3.00 for the Di 
penser and we will fill it with West Liquid Soap 
FREE and send it prepaid. At the end of 10 days, 
if you are not entirely pleased, return the Diep 
and we will refund your money. 

Special Terma for Public Places and Instituti: 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request 
Agents wanted everywhere to introduce the West 
Dispenser and West Liquid Soap into the homes of 
those who appreciate cleanliness, y 


WEST DISINFECTING CO., 2 East 42nd St. »New York City 


Branches in all leading cities. 
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Attaches to 
Inside of 

Trousersat 
Waistline 


STANFORD 


“HIP-FYT] 


THE INVISIBLE 


Trouser 
Supp¢ 


At last, a perfect 
| - 
Support, that insure: 
neat appearance and 
lute comfort! No mo 
sightly suspenders, or) 
‘ pulling-in ” of belts 
“bunching” of trousers 
Made of light gauze, with 
ble silk elastic over hip 
in back—conforms to ba 
ANY POSITION, andsuj 
trousers even/y all around. 
vents trousers fromsagging 
and shirt from “working 
Cool, serviceable, durable, 
muy be worn Sor appearang 
If roe haberdasher or tailor cannot supply you 
us $1.00 and your waist measurement (taken $} 
just nee hips and under trousers), and we W 
you a Stanford “Hip-Fit” by mail, postpaid, 
what" Hip-Fit’’ comfort ts, and you will never agdin wi 
penders or attempt to hold your trousers up with a belt. 


entirely satisfactory, send tt back and we wild refun 
money. 


HIP-FIT MANUFACTURING CO., 60 Grand St., Ne! 


OPPORTUNITY We have a few vac 
for really high grad 
to handle complete line of high quality varnis 
strictly commission basis. Longtime contracts a|| 
clusive territory. If you are a varnish salesinan} 
fullest sense of the word and want to build up abul 
which will remain yours permanently, write at 


Jackson Varnish Co., 19 So. 5th Ave., Chice 


<, $18, Rotary §60. Save money. Print 
ute p big profit. All easy, rules sent. W 
tory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, © 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, 
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Holds the Record for Your Comfort 
on Sea or Land 


At the Aviation, Automobile or 
Yachting Meet—on every outing— 
your pleasure and convenience are 
increased 100% by Thermos. It keeps 
liquids or solids piping hot or ice 
cold until you want them—and 
is always ready whenever, wherever 
you want them. 
_ Thermcs pays for itself in a week, and when 


_ you have once learned what is in Thermos for 
_ you, you will wonderhow youever did without it. 


Pint Thermos Bottles . . $1.00 up 
wv # 2.00 up 


Quart thes 
Complete Lunch Kits. . 2.50 up 
At home or abroad there are a thousand uses for 
hermos, and there is a Thermos article for every 
purpose—for every purse. 
For lunch at the office or factory. 
For sick room or nursery it is ideal. 
For your own sake, avoid worthless imitations—the 
name *'Thermos’’ is stamped on every Thermos article. 
Ask to see Thermos at any first class store. You will 
be delighted and surprised when you know what is in 
the Thermos Bottle for you. 
’ To aid you in selecting the particular Thermos article 
‘ou need, send a postal card for our interesting illus- 
trated 46-page Booklet, It is FREE—write NOW, 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CoO. 
Thermos Building 


Here’s a Practical 
= Typewriter 
¥e for 


Use lt 10 Days Free 


You'll be convinced that it doesn’t pay to put more than 
$18 into a typewriter when you try a Bennett Portable and 
realize what a smooth-working, rapid, accurate machine it 
is, and what neat, clean Work it does. You'll realize at the 
Same time that you can’t afford to be without this handiest 
of typewriters, so small and light that it slips into your grip 
or pocket like a book—and takes up little space when not 
in use. It’s strictly up-to-date with visible writing, ribbon, 
Marginal stops, standard keyboard of 84 characters, etc. 

ality guaranteed—built in famous Elliott-Fisher Billing 
Machine Factory. Low priced because wonderfully simple. 


Don’t Wait To Try The Bennett 


_ You need it every day to make your correspondence busi- 
nesslike—save your time—give you an extra 
copy of letters and orders. It will pay for 

if in a short time. Send your address 
today for complete catalog, and 10 days 
free trial offer. 
Representatives wanted. Write today. 


C. G. Bennett Typewriter ; 
Company Ruse 

366 Broadway : 

New York City 

Slips into or 

Pocket kes ook 
Size, 2x5x11-ins. 
Weight, 444-lbs. 


eitr $18 | 
3RAB’S WONDER LIGHTER! 


Everybody’s buying it. The 

safest, most efficient and econom- 

ical substitute for dangerous and costly matches. 

Flashes instantly igniting any gas or alcohol. Good 

F 5,000 lights. A hougehold necessity. Simple, durable. Price 
epaitd only 10¢. Agents wanted. 

[CTOR M.GRAB&CO., 13 Ashland Blk., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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rate we would get home before Christmas. 
But no! I had forgotten to figure in allow- 
ances for the current. Drifting two miles 
an hour and going ahead twenty-nine feet 
in the same time would land us somewhere 
below the Tropic of Cancer at the time 
when theoretically we should have gotten 
home. It was discouraging. 

Doe was all in a lather. And, besides, 
he had wiped his greasy hands on his shirt 
and his face, which gave them a weird 
appearance. “I tell you, there’s nothing 
like science,”’ he said. ‘Now you would 
have turned this wheel over about twice 
in all this time and would have fallen over- 
board into the bargain. It’s just as I’ve 
said all along. In a street car you are 
comparatively at ease. You can ride it 
without difficulty. But you have no busi- 
ness trying to master—who pulled that 
switch out?” 

“Why, I did,” I said. “It was making 
too much noise.” 

Wright came out and sat close to me. 
He was quiet for a minute. Then he 
turned around, ate up about a barrel of hot 
July air and addressed some remarks to me 
personally. I don’t remember them all, 
but in the peroration he declared that if 
he had a pet grasshopper that was suffering 
from paresis and was out of a job, he’d pay 
it a good salary to act as my nurse. 

I felt hurt. There was no need of wast- 
ing all that fine language on a friend, I said, 
when there was a gasoline engine in the 
boat that needed it all. 

“But see what you did!”’ howled Wright. 
““You’ve made me work myself almost into 
apoplexy for nothing at all.” 

“Oh, well, as far as that goes,” said I, 
“the exercise has done you good. And, 
besides, I’ve been thinking over the way 
Robbins starts his automobile, and I re- 
aa that he always turns on the gasoline 

rst.’ 

“When did you think of that?” de- 
manded Wright menacingly. 

““None of your business,”’ said I calmly. 
“Let's stop debating and find that gasoline 


I was really proud of the way we cornered 
that pipe and found the rinctum that lets 
the gasoline into the engine. It didn’t take 
us five minutes. We opened it and turned 
on the electricity again. Then Wright 
balked, and I had to tackle that confounded 
flywheel. This time I was good and nerv- 
ous. At any moment the thing might 
start. I believe I would as soon have 
touched off a cannon by holding a match 
to the muzzle. I went up there in the oil 
and grease, breathed a short prayer that 
went wrong before the end, owing to the 
fact that I got a pair of seven-dollar pants 
against a particularly oily place. Then I 
grabbed that wheel and gave it a yank. 

73 Bang!” ; 

I thought the universe had exploded. 
But when I got up from the corner where 
the flywheel had thrown me everything was 
quiet except Wright. He was dancing and 
waving his hat. 

‘‘She started! 
“She turned clean over. 
whirl.” 

“You gotothunder!” saidI. ‘‘Shemay 
start again.” 

The idiot actually wanted me to go back 
there and deliberately encourage that en- 
gine to do it all over again. I told him 
what I thought of him. But it was getting 
late and we had drifted around two more 
bends, and in the end we drew lots. I lost. 
With a harrowing “ Just-before-the-battle- 
mother” feeling I went back into that 
hell-hole and began turning that wheel 
over. Horrible things happened. Once 
the engine exploded again. Once the car- 
bureter exploded and spat blue smoke all 
over me. Once I slipped and grabbed a 
wire. It was chock full of bumblebees. I 
gave a howl and threw up my other arm. 
A wrench that I happened to be hold- 
ing sailed out through a porthole and 
disappeared with a splash. 

“Hooray! Try your pocketbook next 
time,” yelled Wright with that unfailing 
brutality that is his distinguishing feature. 
“T’ll bet you could throw that twice as far.” 

I let him have the oil can right in the lap, 
and while he struggled with the oil and his 
rhetoric I hauled the wheel over again. 

There is something awful in the sudden- 
ness with which a deceased gasoline engine 
leaps into voleanic fury. A second before 
we had been doddering hopelessly in a logy 
craft with five hundred pounds of mis- 
treated junk in it. Now we were con- 

| templating a shrieking, roaring, spitting 
and banging piece of machinery, revolving 


She started!’’ he yelled. 
Give her another 
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Use the RIGHT Jar in Summer 
and You Won’t Have to Cry 
Over Spoilt Fruit in Winter 


Isn’t it foolish to swelter over a hot stove put- 
ting up nice fruit and vegetables just to have 
them spoil? 

There’s no reason for fruit spoiling any more— 
unless you continue to use the wrong jar. 

Because there is ONE jar you can absolutely 
depend upon. That jar is the ‘Atlas’ E-Z Seal. 

It never fails. 

The E-Z Seal Jar keeps fruit weeks, months, 
years, if necessary, in the same luscious condition 
as when plucked from the tree. 

Old style fruit jars cannot be depended upon. 

The juices come in contact with an unsanitary 
cap. ‘That makes your fruit mold and spoil; 
makes it dangerous to eat. 

Then, too, the narrow neck in old style jars 
is all wrong. For it makes custing necessary. 

Fruit or vegetables should never be cut when 
you put them up. Cutting makes them lose 
much of their fine flavor from sloshing around 
in the liquor. Don’t cut your fruit or vegetables. 


Abandon the inefficient, old-fashioned jar. 
— use the 


“Atlas” E-Z Seal 


Jar 


—and SAVE your fruit 
and vegetables 


Store them whole in the ‘‘Atlas’’ 
E-Z Jar. Preserve their deauty as 
wellas their favor and purity. Store 
them in the jar that’s easy to seal and 
easy to open; that clamps like a 
vise, perfectly air tight, at a slight 
downward pressure of the hand. 
No Housewife Should Be Without this Book of 

FAMOUS PRESERVING RECIPES 
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For you we have a book that we will send you 
FREE. It tells you how to preserve fruit so 
you'll know it’s going to keep. This book will 
aid you to serve a better table. You need it— you 
should have it— get it—it doesn't cost you one 
penny. Write for the book NOW. 

Any housewife interested in preserving vegeta- 
bles can secure Farmers’ Bulletin No. 359 from the 
Agricultural Department, Washington, D. C., free 
of cost by writing to that Department. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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a $5000 Annual Ins 


Tourists, Travelers and Commuters Special Accident Policy 
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Rich truck, fruit and farming lands can be secured 
at low prices, any sizetract. Mild, healthy climate. 

Special Homeseekers’rates to Six Southern States 
(Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida), in effect during the summer. 

Write now for special rates and illustrated 
literature to: 

J. W. White, Gen, Ind. Agt., 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
Suite 419, Norfolk, Va. 


INK IN YOUR VEST POCKET 


y_..PREMO INK PELLETS 
PELLET 


THE PERFECTION SPECIALTY CO., 65 Thomas Street, Portland, Me. 


SATURDAY 


to ar as the lily that bloomsin July 


—light as the golden sunbeam — 
delicious as the fairy-food of fancy are 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


—the one confection that accords with 
any dessert. Nabisco’s crisp daintiness 
makes ices and beverages seem more 
refreshing and far more enjoyable. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
” COM PANY 


ISSUED ONLY BY 
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urance for $5.00- 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


JOHN R. BLAND, President 


The cost is only one-fourth of one cent a day per thousand 


INSURES YOU 


Against loss of life, limbs, eyes, speech and hearing 

Against loss of either limb, eye, speech or hearing . 
Permanent stiff or rigid elbow and knee joints . 
Against loss of two or more fingers andtoes . 5 
Against loss of two or more fingers or toes a 0 
Against loss of one finger or toe . é 5 5 C4 


shape, hig! 


Always at hand when traveling, or for 
your fountain pen when you have the 


Readily soluble in water, flows freely, copies 
perfectly. Send 10 cents for sample. Ask 
your dealer. Ifhe cannotsupply you, address 


y polished. 


uses. 


(3) Or, due directly (not indirectly) to such public conveyance 


. 


Selected pearly buttons. Perfectin 
iy i Rees for _ 
on a card, 


Readily matched at any time. 
Sold by dealers or mailed on receipt of price. Sample 
card for 2-cent stamp and your deals i 
Harvey Chalmers & Son, 38 Main St., Amsterdam, New York 


(1) While a passenger within a passenger elevator (excluding elevators in mines); 


(2) While a passenger within or on a public conveyance (including the platform, steps 
or running-board thereof) operated on rail or water lines or routes, by a common 
carrier for passenger service; 


And pays 10% additional for Medical, Surgical and Hospital treatment 

Steam Railroads alone, not considering Street Cars and other public conveyances, 
kill a person every hour; maim a person every 10 minutes 

Agents in every city and town. Apply today—tomorrow may be too late 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS OVER $3,000,000 


ler'sname. Write for booklet. 
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a million times a minute, leaping up and 
down on its base and shouting for gore. 
Perhaps this is exaggerated, but that’s 
what that engine looked like to me when I 
picked myself up. 

I wiped my hands on a piece of waste, 
crawled past the monster and sat down 
beside Wright. “It sometimes takes an 
expert a few minutes tostart the antiquated 
teakettles that dubs like you buy,” I 
shouted in his ear. ‘‘But it can always be 
done. Steer us up the river.” 

“She won’t steer,”’ said Wright, twirling 
frantically one way and the other. “Say!” 
he yelled, looking at the shore. “‘Does an 
expert always start an engine backward?” 

There wasn’t any use of arguing. The 
boat was running backward and in a circle. 
That is, she was trying to run in a circle, 
but every time the poor patient thing got 
one almost completed Wright would yank 
her around and start a brand-new one. 

‘“‘Sh-shall we stop her?”’ he panted, as he 
spoiled the ninth circle and missed a sand 
bar by the width of an old-time Baptist 
deacon. 

“Not on your life!” I yelled back. “Let 
good enough alone. Head her up stream 
and we'll go home backward.” 

Go home backward we did. It was a 
nervous performancetoo. TheImp backed 
about as well as a skittish colt, and we 
covered all parts of the river in a thorough 
and painstaking fashion. The engine cried 
and whined. She exploded in the car- 
bureter and yelled for attention in every 
joint, but you didn’t catch me touching 
anything. She was running, and I was 
taking no risks. I stood with an oil can 
and squirted oil at everything that moved, 
receiving most of it back on my seven- 
dollar pants, while Wright ballet-danced 
the Imp all over the bosom of the Illinois. 

We banged and roared and putt-putted 
and limped and staggered around four 
bends and up toward the dock. There was 
a railroad bridge to pass under with a draw 
one hundred feet wide. Our boat was four 
feet wide, but we couldn’t hit the draw. 
We missed it by two spans. Wright con- 
fessed afterward that he steered straight 
for a stone pier, which looked as big as 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, and thus managed 
to miss it by fifty feet. I aged visibly 
before we got past that bridge. 

We hated to go up to the dock stern- 
foremost and I guess the Imp did too, for 
she insisted on taking a stroll up the river 
and through the motor boat fleet anchored 
above before she came around and took 
Doc’s suggestion. She was hiccoughing 
badly, and once or twiceshe almost stopped. 
We decided to go above the dock, stop and 
drift down, smashing the engine with a 
wrench if necessary. A hundred feet from 
the dock I kicked the carbureter with all 
my might and shut off the gasoline. Doc 
turned all the levers he could find the wrong 
way, knocked the batteries off the shelf and 
began scooping water on the engine with 
a pail. Theresult was satisfactory. The 
Imp barked, exploded, started forward, 
puffed blue smoke, and then died with 
surprising suddenness. 

We drifted in to the dock and received 
the congratulations of all present, including 
the docktender’s assistant, who was visi- 
bly moved. He said he had never seen 
anything like it before and hoped never to 
again. He said he had read of men like us, 
but that he had always had a great horror 
of asylums and had never got the nerve 
to go and see them. I told him that we 
always ran our boat backward so that we 
could step out of it more readily when it 
hit the dock. He said he had heard that 
some of us wore our clothes wrong side out 
and went to sleep under the beds too. He 
seemed to be suffering from a delusion of 
some kind. 

A number of boat owners with ropes 
were present when we landed. I supposed 
they were waiting for a chance to haul us 
in, but I found afterward they had intended 
to lynch us if we had hit any of their 
precious boats on our way in. There was 
no danger of that; if we had got through 
a railroad bridge without hitting it we 
could be depended on to miss a little thing 
like a motor boat. 

We went home that night more or less 
triumphant, and the next day it took an 
expert four hours at eighty cents an hour 
to start that boat. We did it in three hours 
and fifty minutes. I don’t call that bad for 
amateurs—and a first attempt at that. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
stories by George Fitch, relating experiences with 
a motor boat. The second will appear in an early 
number. 
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I can do my ironing 
in one-half the time, | 
better and easier, with | 

. one-tenth the expense | 

\ of the old way; be- | 


sides saving my ]} 
Wee health | 


and nerves. 
; Heats itself 


eh 


—~ — ~ = from the inside 
with gasoline or denatured ‘alcohol. Better 
and cheaper than gas or electricity. No ] 


changing irons or fussing with half-cold flat | 
irons. No endless walking from hot stove | 
to work. No wiping or waxing. The Imperial | 
Self-Heating Flat Iron is hot all the time. — 
Heat regulated instantly. Use all the starch | 
you want. Perfect gloss. 

Burns 5 hours for 1 cent. Safe, cleanly, 
odorless, smokeless. Use indoors or out—at | 
home or traveling—in hotel rooms or camp, 
Alwaysready. Light weight, beautifully nickel — 
plated. Take cover off, get a meal on it. Costs — 
little—pays for itself in 3 months. Money — 
back guarantee. | 


Illustrated booklet, ‘* Ironing 
Sent FREE Comfort,’’ and 10-Day FREE 


Trial Offer. Write today. 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 27 440-450 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
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How to Learn to Love a Pipe 


Usually a man wins the pipe-habit only 
after long and trying courtship. x 

There’s a short cut, however, to this most 
healthful, most economical, most enjoyable, of 
all forms of smoking—and that’s through a 


Y Awarded Grand Prix 
Franco-British(’08)and 
Brussels ('10) Expos'ns 


Made in 
England 


Our great-grandfathers knew and preferred BBB 
pipes—for the same reasons that exist today, viz.: 


Not until the finest briar root has been seasoned 
for three years is it acceptable to the makers, 
Then it takes infinite time and care and skill to 
fashion a pipe in the BBB way. 

In this rare process three sets of inspectors are 
employed. And because the slightest flaw means 
rejection, only about one-third of the bowls 
“turned” are allowed to receive the BBB stamp. 


That’s why these famous pipes make life-lon, 
friends. They offer the priceless sort of pipe af- 
fection. t 


All Styles—All Prices 


BBB Pipes are made in England and sold in every coun- 
try in the world. If your town has none send us your 
dealer’s name ona postal. We'll see that you are supplied. | 


Adolph Frankau & Co., Ltd., 117 W. 23d St., New York 


is one of the 
_) great successes 
\7 among pipe 
| smoking to- 
\ aye baccos: 
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of Great Interest and Value to Inventors, send 8 cents posta: 
R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D. 


3000 GUMMED LABELS, $] 0 
e 4 


Size, 1 x 2 inches. printed to order and 
postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
Fenton Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE corner where the policeman 
stands is always orderly. 


The store in which the National Cash Register is 
found is always well managed. “The National makes 
carelessness impossible. It makes dishonesty impos- 
sible; and carelessness and dishonesty are two leak 
holes through which profits escape. 


The store which has its losses down to a mini- 
mum can always sell goods for less money than a store 
which must add a percentage for bad management to 
its legitimate profits. 


‘The National saves time for the retailer; it relieves 
him of worry; it saves profits for him. It enables him 
to wait on more customers per day; it enables him to 
oive better service; it enables him to give better values. 


With a National he knows where he stands every 
hour of the day. Geta receipt, printed by the Reg- 
ister, from him and you will know where you stand 
every day in the month. 


It safeguards you against mistakes, because it safe- 
guards the dealer against mistakes. There can’t be 
a dispute over any transaction when you produce a 
National Cash Register receipt. 
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Every sack is guaranteed 
0 give you more and better 
baking—whiter, lighter, 
~ tastier bread—to please you 
more than any other flour or 
we will refund, through 
your grocer, the enzire pur- 
chase price. : 
© Send for the Occident Booklet, 


“BETTER BAKING’ - ~<for 
North Bast: West — South. 
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“Turn On The Ocean! *]250 
<i) The Speakman Shower for ME” 


It’s fine sport, like a dip inthe surf. Turn the taps, jump in, 
splash and thrill and revel in the gush of the streams and the 
tingle of the jets,—more bracing and enlivening than any old 
still-water tub bath. 


GET READY for the HOT DAYS 


The Speakman Shower is the easiest, simplest, cheapest and best 
shower. It is portable— put it up over your tub, take it down when 
you move. No plumber needed, just turn the screws, attach the tube 
and all is ready ;—cannot fall off, pull off or blow off the faucet. 


Look for “‘The Shower Man” in your own town. 
Write today for Free Book. Address 


THE SPEAKMAN SHOWER, 111 Market St. Wilmington, Del. 


Complete 


Solid Oak Extension Diner and Chairs 


48 inch, round top, ag — table, extends 72 inches, st. a 
4 Dining Chairs . . 


This sensational price is made possible by our orig- 
inal method of manufacturing in sections, and ship- 
| ing ina compact package which may be unpacked and 
the furniture made ready for use in thirty minutes. 

You donot risk one cent. Use the furniture for thirty days 
in your home. Prove our claim that you cannot duplicate it 
for double our price —then if you are not satisfied notify us and 
we will return all the money you have paid. 

Don’t confuse this furniture with cheap furniture. 
We manufacture quality furniture only. 

Free catalogue full of similar bargains, giving 
full details, and a postal will bring it to you. 
Brooks Mfg. Co., 207 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


The oldest and largest trm of its kind in the world. * 
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INFLATED PRICES 
FOR OLD MASTERS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Any work of art of the past seems to 
possess an enchantment to the collector— 
ahalothat only the death of the artist can 
bring. This is not a modern sentiment. 
Michelangelo had to contend with it. He 
became infuriated at the praises of the cul- 
tured literati and connoisseurs of his time 
over ancient art. The Florentines in par- 
ticular claimed that nothing contempo- 
raneous could equal what had been done 
previously and that great art was produced 
by the ancients. In retaliation, Michel- 
angelo carved a Cupid out of marble, broke 
off a leg and an arm, hid these in his 
studio, and buried the statue, after having 
stained it to make it appear old. Later he 
instigated a search for new treasures. Great 
was the joy in Florence among the cogno- 
scenti and literati when this statue was 
unearthed. No praise was great enough 
for this wonderful masterpiece of the past. 
A new treasure was discovered; but, when 
Michelangelo came among the admiring 
group with the missing leg and arm and fit- 
ted them into place, they had to admit that 
there were other artists besides the ancients. 

A certain class of rich buyers dearly love 
to pay a large price for a work of art if it 
be properly advertised. They have found 
the old-master craze a great boon, having 
had a sad experience with former favor- 
ites among recent painters, such as the 
Bouguereaus, Gérémes, Meissoniers and 
those of that day, whose pictures have 
dropped considerably in price since their 
death. The men who painted the old pic- 
tures or sculped this or that ancient statue 
have been dead so many years that their 
work has stood the test of time. Why, 
therefore, ask certain dealers, should they 
make but a moderate commission on a liv- 
ing painter when they can make a larger 
one on an old master? Why bother with 
pictures of moderate price when they can 
sell an old master at from fifty thousand 
dollars to almost any price? Exit the 
modern painter; enter the old master and 
the many forgeries that masquerade under 
that name. Dealers with this viewpoint 
now handle only old masters. 


The Rise of Il Greco 


There is a fashion, too, even in old masters. 
Sometimes a painter’s work, forgotten for 
several hundred years through one of two 
reasons, is brought to light and a boom is 
started. The prices naturally soar to the 
first magnitude. 

The first and legitimate cause for resus- 
citation is when some painter, or group of 
painters who are ever willing to discover 
the good, visits a far-away gallery in the 
home of some great master and practically 
rediscovers him; as when Manet and 
Whistler revived the interest in Velasquez 
after visiting Madrid, or when the artistic 
tendency of the time finds itself in sympa- 
thy with the works of former painters who 
for years have slept, peacefully forgotten. 
The rediscovery of Il Greco, the Spanish 
master, and his subsequent jump into 
fame and high prices, is a case in point. 
Now no museum or collection is complete 
without its Il Greco, when but twenty 
years ago the writer, then in Spain, could 
have bought Il Grecos for asong. Painters 
even in Paris were then unaware of the 
quality and sincerity of this master’s work. 
The recent artistic regeneration of the 
works of that subtle master, Von Meer— 
whose limited production and exquisite 
vision and finish have made his pictures 
priceless, and rightly so—is another ex- 
ample of artistic appreciation and resus- 
citation, always to the dealer’s profit. 

Thesecond cause for resuscitation is when 
a dealer or group of dealers routs out some 
undiscovered example of one of the masters, 
or collects the works of some little known or 
second-rate old master, forms a pool and 
creates a boom for his works. The dealer 
reasons that, as all the greatest pictures 
are owned by foreign museums or are in 
closed collections, he must search the coun- 
try homes for new finds. England, with 
her great old heirlooms, now seems to be 
the land of promise. The enterprising 
agent discovers that a certain lord or lady 
possesses a canvas by a high-priced master, 
sometimes an indifferent one; he gets into 
communication with the owner and informs 
him or her that the agent can procure a 
fabulous price for the picture. There are 
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Whoa up! 


The snail is a record 
breaker, beside our 
Russian bristles. 


'They’re a long time 
coming anda longtime 
going. 

By the way, do you 
think that bristles have 
to get soft and soggy 
whenthey’re wet? Not 
at all. You can demon- 
strate this witha Brisco- 
Kleanwell. See how 
flexible the bristles are 
afterusing. That’s why 
we send to Russia. 


it. #20" 


Brisco - Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 


Sold by accommodating shops’ 
Alfred H. Smith Co. 
38 W. 33d St., New York 


Increase 
A Your 
Efficiency 


Blaisdell Paper 
Pencils increase ef- 
ficiency in all clerical positions. The 
save time, they always work smoothh 
they seldom break with fair usag 
Paper 


Blaisdel Pencils 


are sharpened instantly by simply nicl 
ing the paper and pulling off the spir 
strip of paper. 

Blaisdell Pencils come in every degree of har 


ness, with and without erasers. The graphi 
x used is imported from Bavaria, and is of smoo 
6 and uniform quality. It is the best lead put in 
any pencil at the price. We also make a cor 
plete line of ‘‘better’’ erasers. 
If your stationer cannot supply you, write { 
( one of our special offers. 
\ Offer No. 1, 10c, 3 assorted high grade 
lead pencils. ‘Offer No. 2,25c,3 assorted 
ade pencils and 3 crayons. Offer 
( , 50c, 6 assorted high grade pen- 


high 
No. 
cils with extra thick leads and 6 crayons of 
different colors. 


Blaisdell Paper Pencil Compan 
4500 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


wars 


and Red-M. 
Colle 


Strapped Seam 


They set and wear as no 
other collars can. Our shirts 
are stamped with trade mark 


and name. We donot use labels. | 


EARL & WILSO, 


Graywood—2 for 25¢ 


VELOX PRINTS. SBROWNIES, 3c; 
34%2x 31h, 3Y%4x 4%, 4c; 4x'5, Ga, 5c. 


che arge as a sample of our work; 


we are film specialists 
and give you better results 2h you have ever yas 


Jon ’t go away without a 


his man says: “A Great Razor” 


: receive thousands of letters like this—read it. 


ntlemen: — June 5th, 1911 


Of all the razors I have used, I must confess 
ur Gem Junior gives me the only real shave—I 
ve a strong beard and tender face. I now have 
ee different high priced razors, and while your 
m only cost me $1.00, it has given me 8 years 
ad service. A Great Razor. I would not take 
10.00 for mine if I could not get another. 


Yours truly, WM. E. KIER, 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


a 


o know the Gem Junior is to be satis- 
2d—a razor that lasts a lifetime because 
is perfection in every detail—blades 
at really retain their keen cutting edge 
cause of a tempering process all our 
ae tells the whole story. 

ae Gem Junior razor sells for $1.00 everywhere, 
piling 7 Gem Damaskeene blades, new bar, 


ume, handle and case. If your dealer is up to date, 
} sells it; if not, write us direct. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
i Reade Street New York 


The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 


OU who handle office papers, 

money, or anything handled by 
others, are always exposed to infec- 
tion from unseen disease germs 
lurking everywhere. 
PROTECT yourself by using Lifebuoy for 
all toilet purposes at the office and home. 
For the Bath and Shampoo it cleanses, in- 
vigorates and disinfects at the same time. 
petehttully refreshing, pure and 


wholesome. 
at All Druggists 
5c. and Grocers. 
If not at yourdealer’s, send 
c. (stamps or coin) for 
full size cake to 
LEVER BROS. CO. 
, Dept. T, Cambridge, Mass. 


BERGs Band « 


Instruments, Drums, 


Uniforms, Supplies 
Write for catalog. Hundreds of illus- 
trations, PREE; it gives information 
for musicians and new bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 2 ‘ciicscs 
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lands to be improved, estates to be freed, 
and—well, the older the title, generally the 
needier the lord; so a princely price is 
named. But how to get it! 

A story is circulated that an American 
desires to buy a certain picture. The na- 
tion is at once up in arms to save the great 
treasure—for it is generally offered to the 
nation first; but the immense price is never 
reached by popular subscription. The un- 
known American, for whose benefit the plot 
has been laid, always falls. After the pur- 
chase, it would be rather an enlightening 
spectacle to glance into one of the rich 
London clubs and see the knowing wink 
that passes between the late owner and the 
go-between. And soa masterpiece is lost to 
England. The picture had been for centu- 
ries locked away from the people in England 
and often it will sharea like fate in America. 


The Gold of Brass 


There are, now and then, lucky finds of 
some old master’s work, buried away for 
centuries, unknown to biographer or his- 
torian and of great value. These are now 
and then unearthed, but generally by one 
who knows a good work of art. 

Italico Brass, a poor Venetian painter— 
and, glory to the powers that be! a living 
painter shared the profits of the discoveries 
of adead one—while sketching in the Italian 
Alps discovered in an old inn four Titians. 
They had been there for generations. 

“Quanto?” asked Brass. 

“Due mille lire,’ replied the innkeeper, 
never expecting to realize such a fabulous 
sum. Concealing his great excitement, 
Brass returned to Venice, sold his own pic- 
tures for any price they would bring and 
borrowed the remainder of the two thou- 
sand lire. At last he managed to scrape 
together the modest sum demanded by 
the innkeeper, which was a large one to 
Brass at the time. Italico then brought 
the pictures to Venice. They proved to 
be genuine examples of Titian, and, as 
is the custom in Italy, the Government 
had the first opportunity to buy them. 
Two were sold, however, for forty thou- 
sand dollars to a rich collector, said to have 
been one of the Rothschilds, who overbid 
the Italian Government. 

Signore Brass, who for years enjoyed that 
parlous state of poverty supposed to be a 
necessary and rather amusing state for a 
painter, is now quite the grand gentleman 
in Venice; he is able to devote his entire 
time to painting and is doing good work. 
This is the only incident known to us 
in which the work of a dead master has 
brought an income to a living painter. 
The lordly Titian, who painted to the ripe 
age of ninety-nine and then died of the 
plague—or, perhaps, would still be paint- 
ing—must have felt a joy in the nether 
world to know that a poor Venetian painter 
had profited by afew forgotten works of his! 

This was a case of a legitimate find and a 
reasonable price for the pictures. The former 
owners did not even enjoy their possession, 
much less appreciate their value. 

A Reynolds recently discovered in a 
junkshop in London was secured for fif- 
teen dollars and sold for eighteen thousand. 


— ue SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1911 model bicycles. 


h FACTORY PRICES 2.5522 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 


AW) until you write for our large Art Catalog 
Yq and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town, 
RIDER AGENTS everywhere are 
making big 
& money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
Y We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
lamps, repairs and allsundries at Xa/f usual 
prices. Do Not Wait; write today for ourspecia/ offer. 
MEAD CYCLE Co. , Dept. L-55, CHICAGO 


MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


in all kinds of household utensils — 
enameled, tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. { 
Solders Without Heat. Just squeeze from tube 
and spread over hole or crack with fingers. 
Hardening, it makes solid, smooth surface, 
Patches all machinery. Fine for motorists, 
Send 10c for trialtube. AGENTS WANTED. 


Marvel Solder Co.,1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, New York 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 
HOME offers 350 class-room courses to non- 


resident students. One may thus do 
18th Year 


part work for a Bachelor’s degree. 
Elementary courses in many subjects, 
others for Teachers, Writers, Account- 
ants, Bankers, Business Men, Ministers, 
Social Workers, Etc. Begin any time. 


U. of C. (Div. C) Chicago, Ill. 
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SNAPSHOT WITH 24 F. P. BROWNIE, EXACT SIZE, 


"ake-along 
a Brownie 


Make the most of your 


vacation by taking pictures, 


from your own viewpoint, of the people and places that 


The 


you are interested in. 
faction, lasting. 


added cost is slight; the satis- 


Photography is both simple and inexpensive with a 


Brownie Camera. 


Made in the Kodak factory on the 


Kodak plan by Kodak workmen and using daylight loading 
Kodak film cartridges, the Brownies are efficient and 


reliable little cameras. 


Take for instance: 


The 24 Folding Pocket Brownie 


A truly pocket camera for 2144x414 
pictures, loading in daylight with 
Kodak film cartridges. Capacity 12 
exposures without reloading. Finest 
quality Meniscus Achromatic lens of 
5 inch focus. Pocket Automatic shut- 
ter for snap-shots or instantaneous 
exposures, two tripod sockets, auto- 
matic focusing lock and reversible 
finder. Honestly and handsomely 
made in every detail. Covered with 
a durable imitation leather, and has 
full nickeled fittings. 


Price, $7.00. 


Other Brownies, One Dollar to Twelve Dollars. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Bro wre res 
Jree at the dealers or by mail. 


; iM TAK ADAY 


a the Emerson ddan! 
The best Typewriter made. 

tire line visible, Back sp ae 

Tabulator, Two-color ribbon, 

Universal keyboard, etc. 


Unheard-of Low Price 


Agents wanted everywhere. One Emerson Typewriter 
Free fora very smallservice. Nosellingnecessary. Don’t 
Pay even $20 for any typewriter made until you get our Free Offer. 


To Get One Free isitit'natisti 


terms and full particulars 
regarding the unheard-of 
liberal offer, say to us in a letter, “ Mail Me Your Free Offer.” 
THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 166, Woodstock, III. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Cronies Red Ce Codax Chest 


Makes: 
Unique 
Bridal 
Gift 


Don’t send your garments to a 
cold storage. Save this expense and incon- 
venience. A Red Cedar Chest protects furs and 
SnAg AGAINST MOTHSwithout camphor. Isdust,dampand mice 
proof. Bound with wide copper bands. VERY ROOMY, Combines 
beauty andusefulness. Freight prepaid. DIRECT FROM OUR FAC- 
TORY AT FACTORY PRICES. WRITE US TODAY for handsomely 
illustrated catalog. It shows many other styles and gives prices. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO.,Dept. 92, Statesville,N.C. 


SIMPLE 
EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE 


VA 


GAS,GASOLINE ano PRODUCER GAS, 310 300HP. 
Supply ECONOMICAL POWER for 


Ice Cream Mirs., Wood -Workers, Brick, Tile and Glass Factories. 


No Scaly Boilers, 


Publishers, 
Blacksmiths, 
Plumbers, 
Bakeries, 


Feed Mills, 
Elevators, 
Contractors, 


Machine Shops, 
Manufacturers, 
Garages, 


Flour Mills, Printers, 


No Coal Pile, No Smoke. 


Some desirable territory open for responsible Agents. 


THE COLUMBUS MACHINE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS , OHIO. ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
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Can be had quickly 
and easily at any 
time by using 
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POLISHING 


of Brass, Nickel, Copper, Aluminum and Other Metals 


It does away with the hard and tire- 
some scouring that is necessary with 
old-fashioned polishes. 

It contains no acids to injure your 
skin or the varnish of your woodwork. 

It is economical; for it doesn’t settle 
hard inthe can, and youcanuse every drop. 


Go to your dealer and get a can for trial. 


Five sizes, from half-pints to gallons. There 
is great economy in the gallon size—Arco 
Spotzoff will keep in perfect condition in any 


climate — no deterioration with age. 

Sold by hardware, grocery, drug, and sport- 
ing-goods stores, and by auto supply houses and 
garages. If not found in your town, send us 
20c and we'll forward sample charges paid. 


Write for interesting 
booklet “‘The Care of 


Metal Surfaces.” 


For 
a Bright Future 


The Atlantic Refining Company 
Spotzoff Department 
6400 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 
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THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA | EXPERT SHOE MAKIN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


appreciate each other. ‘‘Won’t Lady 
Louisa and yourself join us?” 

“Delighted,” said Mrs. Fontaine. “‘ Miss 
Clementina Wing is quite a character. I 
should like to see more of her.” 

Quixtus, his mind full of sweet atone- 
ment, did not detect any trace of acidity in 
her words. k 

On the stroke of one, the time appointed 
for luncheon, Clementina and Sheila ap- 
peared at the end of the long lounge, 
Tommy and Etta straggling in their wake. 
Quixtus rose from the table where his three 
friends were seated and advanced to meet 
them. Sheila ran forward and he took her 
in his arms and kissed her. 

“You didn’t ask these children to lunch, 
but I brought ’em.” 

“They’re very welcome,”’ said Quixtus, 
smiling. 

Tommy, his fair face aflame with joy, 
wrung his hand. ‘I told you I would look 
you up in the Hotel Continental. By Jove! 
I am glad to see you. I’ve been an awful 
ass, you know. Of course I thought 4 

“Hush! Hush!” said Quixtus. ‘‘ You in- 
troduced me before to this young lady; 
but I most unfortunately have forgotten her 
name.” 

“Miss Etta Concannon,’ 
proudly. 

Clementina jerked her thumb toward 
them: 

“Engaged. Young idiots!” 

“My dear Miss Etta!” said Quixtus, 
taking the hand of the furiously blushing 
girl. ‘‘My friend Tommy is an uncom- 
monly lucky fellow.’”’ He nodded at Sheila, 
who hung on to his fingertips. ‘‘Have you 
made friends with this young lady?” 

“‘She’s a darling!” cried Etta. 

““Clementina,”’ said Tommy, ‘“‘you’re 
a wretch! You shouldn’t have given us 
away.” 

“You gave yourselves away, you silly 
geese! People have been grinning at you 
all the time you were walking here!” 
Then her glance fell upon the expectant trio 
a little way off. “Oh,” she said—‘‘those 
people again!” 

“They’re my very good friends,” said 
Quixtus, ‘‘and I want you to meet them 
again in normal circumstances. I want 
you to like them.” 

He looked at her in mild appeal. Clemen- 
tina’s lips twisted into a wry smile. 

‘All right,” she said. ‘‘Don’t worry. 
I’ll be civil.” 

So it came to pass that the two women 
again faced each other: Mrs. Fontaine all 
daintiness and fragrance in her simple but 
exquisitely cut fawn costume, the chaste 
contours of her face set off by an equally 
simple ten-guinea black hat with an ostrich 
feather; Clementina rugged, powerful, un- 
tidy in her ill-fitting clothes and heavy, 
businesslike shoes; and again between the 
two pairs of eyes was the flicker of rapiers. 
And as soon as they were disengaged and 
Clementina turned to Lady Louisa, she felt 
the other’s swift glance travel from thesoles 
of her feet to the rickety old rose in her hat. 
There are moments when sex gives awoman 
eyes in the back of her head. She turned 
round quickly and surprised the most elu- 
sive ghost of a smile imaginable. For the 
first time in her life Clementina felt her- 
self at a disadvantage. She winced; then 
mentally, so to speak, snapped her fingers. 
What had she to do with the woman—or 
the woman with her? 

All the presentations having been made, 
em led the way to the restaurant of the 

otel. 

“‘Clementina,”’ said he, ‘‘may I ask you 
to concede the place of honor for this occa- 
sion to my unexpected, most charming and 
most welcome guest?”’ 

He indicated Etta, still blushing, into 
whose ear Tommy whispered that his uncle 
always spoke like a penny book with the 
covers off. 

“My dear man,” said Clementina, “stick 
me anywhere, so long as it’s next the baby 
and I can see that nobody feeds her on 
anchovies and lobster salad.” 

She understood perfectly. The second 
seat of honor was Mrs. Fontaine’s. She 
confounded Mrs. Fontaine. But, anyway, 
what was Mrs. Fontaine to her or she to 
Mrs. Fontaine? 

They took their places at the round table 
laid for eight. On Quixtus’ right, Etta; on 
his left, Mrs. Fontaine; then Sheila, some- 
what awed at the grown-up luncheon party 
and squeezing Pinkie very tight so as to 


’ 


said Tommy 


” 


give her courage; then Clementina, with 
Huckaby as left-hand neighbor; then Lady 
Louisa; and Tommy next to Etta. 

Clementina kept her word and behaved 
with great civility. Tommy politely ad- 
dressed Lady Louisa, to the immense relief 
of Huckaby, who, thus temporarily free 
from his Martha, plunged into eager con- 
versation with Clementina about her pic- 
ture in the Salon, which had attracted 
considerable attention. He did not tell her 
that, in order to refresh his memory of the 
masterpiece, he had revisited the Grand 
Palais that morning. He praised the tech- 
nic. There was in it that hint of Velasquez 
which so many portrait painters tried for 
and so few got. This pleased Clementina. 
Velasquez was the god of her art. One 
bright space in her dreary youth was her 
life with Velasquez in Madrid. 

“T, too, once tried to know something 
about him,” said Huckaby. “I wrote a 
monograph—a wretched compilation only — 
in a series of Lives of Great Painters for a 
firm of publishers.” 

Hackwork or not, the authorship of a 
Life of Velasquez was enough to prejudice 
her in Huckaby’s favor. She learned, too, 
that he was a sometime fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and a univer- 
sity contemporary of Quixtus. Huckaby, 
finding her not the rough-tongued virago 
from whom Quixtus had always shrunk, 
and of whom, at their one meeting at the 
tea room, he himself had not received the 
suavest impression, but a frank, intelligent 
woman, gradually forgot his anxiety to 
please and talked naturally as became a 
man of his scholarship. The result was 
that Clementina thought him a pleasant 
and sensible fellow, an opinion which she 
expressed later in the day to Quixtus. 

With regard to Mrs. Fontaine, her prom- 
ise of ladylike behavior was harder to keep. 
All through the meal her dislike grew 
stronger. That Quixtus should bend to- 
ward Etta in his courtly fashion and pay 
her little gallant attentions was but natural; 
indeed, it was charming courtesy toward 
Tommy’s betrothed; but that he should do 
the same to Mrs. Fontaine and add to it a 
subtle shade of intimacy was exasperating. 
In the lady’s attitude, too, toward Quixtus, 
Clementina perceived an air of proprie- 
torship, a triumphant consciousness of her 
powers of fascination. When Quixtus ad- 
dressed a remark across the table to Clem- 
entina, Mrs. Fontaine adroitly drew his 
attention to herself. Her manner gave 
Clementina to understand that, although 
a frump of a portrait painter might be an 
important person in a studio, in the big 
world outside the attractive woman had 
yictorious preéminence. Now Clementina 
was a woman—and one whose nature had 
lately gone through unusual convulsions. 
She found it difficult to be polite to Mrs. 
Fontaine. Only once was there a tiny 
eruption of the volcano. 

Sheila’s seat at the table being too low 
for her small body, Clementina demanded 
a cushion from the maitre d@’hétel. When, 
after some delay, a waiter brought it she 
was engaged in talk with Huckaby. She 
turned in time to see Mrs. Fontaine about 
to lift Sheila from her seat. With asudden 
rough movement she all but snatched the 
child out of the other’s arms and herself 
saw to Sheila’s sedentary comfort. 

She didn’t care what Quixtus or any one 
else thought of her. She was not going to 
have this alien woman touch her child. 
The flirtation with Quixtus she could not 
prevent; but no woman born-of woman 
should come between her and the beloved 
child of her adoption. 

The incident passed almost unnoticed. 
The meal ended pleasantly. With the 
exception of the two women in their mutual 
attitude, everybody was surprisingly de- 
lighted with everybody else. Etta thought 
Quixtus the very dearest thing, next to 
Admiral Concannon, that had ever a bald 
spot on the top of his head. Clementina, 
in a fit of graciousness, gave Huckaby the 
precious freedom of her studio. He could 
come and look at her pictures whenever he 
liked. Sheila, made much of, went away 
duly impressed with her new friends. 
Quixtus rubbed his hands at the success of 
his party. The apparently irreconcilable 
were reconciled, difficulties were vanishing 
rapidly, his path stretched out before him 
in rosy smoothness. 

But Tommy’s quick eyes had noticed 
the snatching of Sheila. 
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Under the Magnifying Glass t 


HE final shape and al 


your shoe depends on the accuracy wif 

which the upper -and lining are fitte 
over the last. The greatest care must be exe 
cised so that there will be no ‘‘ bagging’? « 
‘‘wrinkles.”? The leather must be stretche 
carefully and tightly, making the shape of yor 
shoe permanent. This is one of the most in 
portant operations in good shoe making, ar 
requires the most skilled operators. 


‘ 


We are especially proud of our shoes becat 
they are so carefully ‘‘lasted.”’ To you tl 


THE LASTING MACHINE 


o. | 
means a perfect and permanent fit and it} 
thesé features that we would have you rec 
} 


when buying 


WHITE HOUS, 
For Men SHOES ForwWom 


$5.00 — $4.00 — $3.50 - 


A 212% — ‘* Woman’s 
White House” Patent 
Three-Strap Pump, 
Bristol Last. 


ALSO WE MAKE 


Buster Brown Sho 


For Girls © and Bo 


It is the care and attention that has b 
given to the making of these shoes that 
made them so popular with parents. 

If you appreciate neat, elegant, well-fit 
and good wearing footwear ask for WHI 
HOUSE or BUSTER BROWN shoes. 
you fail to secure them, write us and we 
tell you where they are to be had. Send pi 
card for Style Booklet, free. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


utter With a 
| Difference 


Ur. Butterman: 
| There is a wide difference 
‘etween Blue Valley and other 
utter. 

This difference is both in the 
vay made and in the way mar- 
eled. Every ounce of 


L | 


Tee 


lational Batter 


; made by ourselves. We know 
very step in its production from 
ne time the cream comes from 
ur 45,000 dairymen until it is 
urned and packed for the con- 
umer into the air-tight Blue 
alley carton. 


 £ 
27, 
es 
5 


We inspect the dairies and even instruct the 
ners relative to a better cream production. 


If butter could be made better, more healthful 
lr more appetizing, we would make it so—for 
ae reason that we have absolute control over 
.—employ the most skilled butter-makers and 
he most highly developed butter-making methods 
‘1 the world. 


Not a Cut-up Butter 


Cut-up butter is that collected from various 
durees, cut up into prints and then sold in pretty 
lackages. Since we make Blue Valley and pack 
|, ourselves, we can guarantee its purity, its. 
\holesomeness and its uniformity. 
| These three great predominating qualities of 
‘lue Valley Butter have turned every trier into 
\ permanent, better-satisfied-than-ever customer, 
nd every jobber and retailer into an eager 
jooster for a butter quickly discovered to be 
2 the reach of competition. This is true of 
ilue Valley —and the reason why you should at 
nce take steps to secure your territory. 


|\DE-MARKS 
— 


Blue Valley is the National Butter because it 
seaten by the people of the Nation. Last year 


re sold over 12,000,000 packages. At the present 
ate of increase, the sales this year will reach the 
fteen million mark. 


Blue Valley Butter is a 
Dealers quick seller. Adds yim 
; to your business and tone to your store. 

Write us tonight for information on 
| how to get it. 


| 

| Madam: Are you missing an opportunity? 
fave you realized what Blue Valley means to 
you? For remember, with all its wholesome deli- 
jacy this butter costs no more than other kinds, 
ind you can buy it of your own dealer. 


| Next time you buy butter, ask him for Blue 
‘alley. If he has not put it in yet, ask him to. 
hen send us his name and we'll help. If you 
rould try Blue Valley just once you would 
now there could be no substitute. 


| Orders filled at any one of our following 
six creamery plants: 


Blue Valley Creamery Company 


ieee stig, Ind 
apolis, ° 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Hastings, Neb. 
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, “Etta,” said he, “I’ve known Clemen- 
tina intimately all these years and I find 
I know nothing at all about her.’ 

“What do you mean?” asked the girl. 

_ or the first time in my life,’’ said he, 
“T’ve just discovered that the dear old 
thing is as jealous as a cat.” 


xx 


% Y GOOD children, I tell you we'll 
go by: train,”’ said Clementina, put- 
ting her foot down. ‘‘I don’t care a brass 
button for the chauffeur’s loneliness and 
the prospect of his pining away on his 
journey back to London leaves me cold.” 
She had exhausted the delights of the 
ear of thirty-five-million-dove-power and 
was anxious to settle Sheila in Romney 
Place as quickly as possible. 

“‘As for you two,” she added, “‘you have 
had as big a dose of each other as is good for 
you. 

Only one thing tempted her to linger in 
Paris—curiosity as to the sentimental de- 
gree of the friendship between the lady of 
her disfavor and Quixtus. That she was a 
new friend and not an old friend the ex- 
change of a few remarks with the ingenu- 
ous Lady Louisa had enabled her very soon 
to discover. Clementina looked askance 
on such violent intimacies. Quixtus, for 
whose welfare now she felt herself in an 
absurd way responsible, had not the con- 
stitution to stand them. The lady might 
be highly connected and move in the 
selectest of circles, but she had a hard edge, 
betraying what Clementina was pleased 
to call the society hack. She was shallow, 
insincere; talked out of a hastily stuffed 
memory instead of an intellect; she had 
the vulgarity of good breeding, as notice- 
able a quality as the good breeding of one 
in lowly station; she was insufferable—an 
impossible companion for a man of Quixtus’ 
mental equipment and sensitive organi- 
zation. There was something else about 
her that baffled Clementina and further 
whetted her curiosity. 

Neither was Clementina perfect nor did 
she look for perfection in this compro- 
mise of aworld. Asan artist she demanded 
light and shade. “I wouldn’t paint an 
angel’s portrait,’’ she said once, ‘‘for fifty 
thousand pounds. And if an angel came to 
tea with me the first thing I should do 
would be to claw off his wings.”” Now, no 
one could deny the light and shade in Lena 
Fontaine; but there is such a thing as false 
chiaroscuro, and it offends and perplexes 
the artist. Lena Fontaine offended and 
perplexed Clementina. 

Again, Clementina, with regard to the 
chambers of her heart, was somewhat 
house-proud. Very few were admitted; 
but, once admitted, the favored mortal 
was welcome to stay there forever. Now, 
behold an exasperating aggravation: Here 
was Quixtus, just received in the very best 
guestroom—and, instead of admiring it 
and taking his ease in it, hanging halfway 
out of a window, all ears to acommon hussy. 
If she had an insane desire to pull Quixtus 
back by the coattails who could blame her? 

No sensible purpose being attainable, 
however, by lingering in Paris, she gruffly 
sent temptation packing and, with her 
brood under her wing, took the noon train 
from the Gare du Nord the next day. 

Quixtus was there at the station to see 
them off, his arms filled with packages. As 
he could not raise his hat when the party 
approached he smiled apologetically, look- 
ing, according to Tommy, like Father 
Christmas detected in midsummer. There 
was a great bouquet of orchids for Clemen- 
tina—such a handy, useful thing on the 
journey from Paris to London!—an enor- 
mous bonbonniére of sweets for Etta; a 
stupendous woolly lamb for Sheila, which, 
on something being done to its anatomy, 
opened its mouth and gramophonically 
chanted the jewel song from Faust; and 
a gold watch for Tommy. 

The singing of the lamb, incautiously 
exploited on the platform, to Sheila’s 
ecstasy, caused considerable dislocation of 
railway business. A crowd collected to 
see the gaunt, scholarly Englishman hold- 
ing the phantasmagorical beast in his arms, 
all intent on the rapture of the tiny flower- 
like thing standing open-mouthed before 
him. Even porters forgot to say, “Faites 
attention!’’ and stopped their barrows to 
listen to the magic song and view the un- 
precedented spectacle. It was only when 
the lamb bleated its last note that Quixtus 
became conscious of his surroundings. 

“Good Heavens!” said he. 

“Do it again!” said Sheila in her clear 
contralto, whereat the bystanders laughed. 
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Miss Glad Iron:—‘‘And Sadys, now that 
your mistress is going to get a Hotpoint 
lron, you must persuade her to get an 
El Perco, too. It is such a comfort.” 


Miss Sad Iron: —“‘It certainly looks good. 
ow honestly, Gladys, is it as good as 
it looks?” 


Miss Glad Iron:—‘‘ Better! Use cold water; 
begins to percolate in half a minute; 
coffee doesn't boil—you know, to boil 
it is to spoil it.”” 


El Perco makes delicious coffee because 
it carries out the theoretical principles of 
coffee-making. Does it simply, exactly. 


Measure cold water into El Perco; coffee into the 
basket. Place percolator tube in position; attach cord 
to any light socket and slip plug into place. 


That's all. El Perco is standing on the breakfast table. Begins 
percolating in 30 seconds. Now here is the “how” of it. 


Projecting into the bottom of the pot is an electric heating element 
encased in german silver. The cold water surrounds this element. 


As soon as the plug is put in, this element gets hot, a little of the 
water is heated. flows up through a tube and falls ina spray over the 
coffee. So percolation begins in half a minute. At average lighting rates 
current to make five cups of delicious coffee costs seven-tenths of a cent. 


No valves, syphons, or contraptions of any kind in El Perco. Plunge 
it. right into the dishpan if you want to, but there is no occasion. It is 
as easy to keep clean as any coffee pot. Heating element guaran- 
teed Two Years. 

Owing to the new principles employed, El Perco is also the lowest 
priced electric percolator on the market—/7 cup size, copper or 
nickel, $8.00; 5 cup size, copper or nickel, $7.50. Complete with cord. 


El Perco is the new member of the Hotpoint family—just as practical 
as the iron which is now sold in almost every town in the country 
where electric current is available in the day time. 

The household Hotpoint Iron is furnished in 3, 5 and 6 pound sizes. Price $5.00. 
Then there is the Utility outfit—Iron, Stand, Cook Dish and Cord all packed in ooze 
leather bag. So handy for travelers— apartment dwellers. Price $6.00. 

And El Stovo gives you an efficient stove wherever there are electric lights. Use 
ordinary cooking dishes. Price $5.00, including cord and plug. 

El Boilo is plunged directly into any liquid and will boil a cup or two of water in an 
incredibly short time. Boudoir size, $3.00; kitchen size, $4.00. 


Good dealers and many lighting companies sell our appliances. It is better to 
uy them locally if you can. But rather than accept something else, just sen 
your check to our nearest office, so that you will get just what you want. We will gladly pay the 

express charges. Be sure to give voltage. 


Buy them locally 


Dealers and Lighting Companies 


If these goods are not sold in your town, 

this is the time for you to order samples 

on our special proposition and test them 
out. Ask for our selling plan. 


Pacific Electric Heating Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Ontario, Calif. 


Chicago Office and Factory, 560 Washington Blvd. 
New York Office, 136 Liberty St. 
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bowling alleys and swimming pool. 


and its beautiful and delightful suburban location. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINS 


f. 


William Woods College 


‘or Women Fulton, Mo. 


Articulates with Missouri University. Courses lead- 
ing to B. L.and A. B. degrees. Teaching force has few 
equals in any institution of learning for women in the 
West. Expression, Art, Voice Culture, Domestic Sci- 
ence. European-trained Musicians. Complete Scientific Labora- 
tories. Thorough business course. Physical culture. Invigorating 
climate. Healthfulsite. Large Campus. Athletics. Tuition and 
board only $260 with practically no extras. For Catalogue, address 

J.B. JONES, A.M., President, Box Z. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. An English and Classical 
School for Girls. College 


e ° 
Science Hill School jrrmatcry course withcer 
tificate privileges at Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Leland-Stanford, 
Randolph-Macon and other colleges. 86 years of successful work. 
Collegetrained teachers. Superior advantages in music. 


Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School of 2's 


185 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Four houses in beautiful grounds. New Gym- 
nasium. College certificate, General and Post 
Graduate Courses. Music and Art. Domestic 


Science. Year book and pictures on request. 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year course. For catalogue, address 


Fannie A. Smith, Principal, 871 Lafayette St., Bridgeport,Conn. 


MT. ST. AGNES COLLEGE forYoungWomen 


Modern conveniences. Classical, Scientific, Commercial 
Courses, Music. Also Preparatory and High School for 
girls. School for boys—six to thirteen years. Write 


SISTERS OF MERCY, Mt. Washington, Md. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


LITITZ, Lancaster County, Pa. 
Organized1746. Aims todevelophome loving and home 
making young women. Rey. Chas. D. Kreider, Principal. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


This school offers exceptional advantages for the mental, moral and physical development of boys and girls. It is 
under the supervision of Friends, and its large faculty allows of individual attention to each pupil. Thorough prep- 
aration for College, Technical School or Business is offered. 
cottage system of housing the students will both appeal to parents. — nore 
delphia, and is easily accessible by either P. R. R. train or trolley, Stone buildings; separate cottage system. 
Athletics are encouraged and there are ample facilities for indoor and outdoor sports. 
Athletic field for football, baseball, running, etc. é na sche 
until you have read our illustrated catalogue. Send fora copy to-day and learn all about this co-educational institution 


ON, Head Master, Swarthmore, Pa. 


The remarkable healthfulness of the location and the 
Swarthmore is only 24 minutes from Phila- 


Up-to-date gymnasium, 
Don’t decide upon a school 


Sullins College —Conservatory 


For Girls and Young Ladies. Located in a beautiful 
mountain valley, altitude 1800 feet. Delightful and 
healthful climate. Modern brick buildings. Fine gym- 
nasium. Outdoorsports. Regular and Special Courses, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Conservatory 
of Music unsurpassed in the South. 200 music 
pupils. Experienced European andAmericanteachers. 
Faculty of 26. Founded1870. Write for catalogue. 


W. S. NEIGHBORS, A.M., D.D., Pres., Box I-138, Bristol, Va. 


Every modern advan- 
tage for good learning 
and good health. 8 
complete courses, in- 
cluding college prepar- 
atory, music (piano, 
organ, voice culture, 
violin), art, elocution 
and domestic science, College certificate privileges. All 
athletics. Swimming pool. Lake. On main line of D. L. & 
W.,55 miles from New York. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


JONATHAN M. MEEKER, Ph.D.,D.D., Hackettstown, N. J. 


LA GRANGE COLLEGE 


FEMALE 


Catalog shows advantages. New Dormitory, 
with Gymnasium and Swimming Pool, is a marvel 
of convenience and beauty. 


LEON P. SMITH, Registrar. RUFUS W. SMITH, President. 
LaGrange, Georgia 


Glendale College 


nstitute 
For Girls. 


Location ideal. Equipment 
ample. Expenses moderate. 
FOR WOMEN ie orks for all colleges: 
. -  . Collegiate Courses arrange 
GLENDALE, OHIO, SuburbantoCincinnati 5. High School graduates. 
Special Courses with Art, Music, Expression, Household Economics. 
Careful arrangements for younger girls. Miss R. J. DeVore, Pres’t. 


The Ely School 


For Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 


country. 
Sound, 50 minutes from New York City. 
new and specially designed for the school. 
atoryand general course. Modeling, drawing, painting,choral 
and sight singing included in every grade. A Department of 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium. Athletics. Outdoor Sports. 


One of the best equipped schools for girls in the 


Beautifully located overlooking Leng Island 
Building 
College Prepar- 


ea 
Pines 


seashore, ponies. 
tion, New equipment. 


native teachers. All branches of study. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 

Genuine happy home life with petsonal, affectionate care. 
by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is excep- 
tionally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. Seventy acres; pine groves, 
Hygiene and morals are observed especially for results in health, character and educa- 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 


Rey. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P.0. Box M, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Growing girls inspired 


French, German, Spanish— 


Patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 


certificate privileges. 
large alumnae make ties that last a lifetime. 


my : Cumberland m : : 
fn foothills th of Nashville +o*ins 
Mid and peafihhe fomuates 7 

Souther! ere: 
Large torlege Campus with gan 


sy 
Loaks, 


‘Abbot Academy = “0 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
* Founded 1828 


Situated in a picturesque New England town, fine modern buildings with large, sunny rooms. 
Extensive campus with athletic fields for class and school games. 
The unusual association between teacher and pupil, the school friendship among the students and with the 


URFREESB 


Gymnasium, Art Gallery, etc. 
Tennis, Golf, Basket Ball and all winter sports. Full college 


Address THE TREASURER, Abbot St. 


negie Units” te SoMege work 
atory or High Sch. 

pose "0 peaay for College . 27 
4 Re igious influences are the best- 
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“Not for anything in the world, my 
dear. Tommy, take the infernal thing. 
My dear,” said he, lifting Sheila in his 
arms, “‘if I know anything of Tommy he 
will have that tune going for the next seven 
hours.” 

She allowed herself to be carried in 
seraphic content to the entrance of.the car 
in which was the compartment reserved 
for the party. Tommy carried the lamb, 
and Clementina and Etta followed. 

“That kid,” said Tommy, ‘“‘ would creep 
into the heart of a parsnip.” 

Clementina, to whom the remark was 
addressed, walked three or four steps in 
silence. Then she said: 

“Tommy, if I hear you say a thing like 
that again I’ll box your ears!” 

He stared at her in amazement. He 
had paid a spontaneous and sincere tribute 
to the child over whom she had gone crazy. 
What more could she want? She moved a 
step in advance, leaving him free to justify 
himself with Etta, who agreed with him 
in the proposition that Clementina for the 
last two days was in a very cranky mood. 
Very natural, the proposition of the two 
innocents. How could they divine that the 
moisture in Clementina’s eyes had nothing 
whatsoever to do with Sheila’s appreciation 
of the vocal lamb or her readiness to be 
carried by Quixtus? How could they di- 
vine that at the possibility of which the 
cruelty and insolence of youth would have 
caused them both to shriek with inex- 
tinguishable laughter? And how was 
Tommy, generous-hearted lad that he was, 
to know that this one unperceptive speech 
of his sent him hurtling out of the land of 
romance down to common earth? Hence- 
forward Tommy, though retaining his 
chamber in Clementina’s heart, was to 
walk in and out just as he chose. Not the 
tiniest pang was he again to cause her. But 
what could Tommy know—what can you 
or I or any other male thing ever born 
know—of a woman? We walk—good, 
easy men—with confident and careless 
tread, through the familiar garden; and 
then, suddenly terra firma miraculously 
ceases to exist—and, head over heels, we 
go down a precipice. How came it that we 
were unaware of its existence? Mystére! 
Who could interpret the soul of La Gio- 
conda? Leonardo da Vinci least of all. It 
is all very well to give a man a vote; he is 
a transparent animal and you know the 
way the dunderhead is going to use it; but 
the incalculable and pyrotechnic way in 
which women will use it will make humanity 
blink. Let us, therefore, pardon Tommy 
for staring in amazement at Clementina. 
He sought refuge in Etta. From Scylla, 
perhaps, to Charybdis; but, for the present, 
Charybdis sat smiling, the most innocent 
and bewitching monster in the world. 

Leaving the three children in the com- 
partment, Clementina and Quixtus walked, 
for the last few moments before the train 
started, up and down the platform. 

“T suppose you'll soon be coming back 
to London?”’ said Clementina. 

“T think so,” said he. ‘‘Now that the 
Grand Prix is over, Paris is emptying 
rapidly.” 

“Parrot!’”? thought Clementina, once 
more confounding the instructress; but 
she said blankly: ‘‘ What difference in the 
world can it make to you whether Paris is 
empty or not?” 

He smiled good-naturedly. ‘To tell the 
honest truth, none. Yes. I must be get- 
ting home again.” 

“Of course there’ll be a certain amount 
of worry with Hammersley’s affairs,’”’ she 
said; “but I hope you’ve got something 
else to do to occupy your mind.” 

“T want to settle down to systematic 
work,”’ replied Quixtus. 

“What kind of work?” 

“Well,” said he, with an apologetic air, 
“‘T mean to extend my little handbook on 
The Household Arts of the Neolithic Age 
into an authoritative and comprehensive 
treatise. I’ve been gathering material for 
years. I’m anxious to begin.”’ 

“Begin tomorrow,” said Clementina. 
‘‘And whenever you feel lonely come and 
read bits of it to Sheila and me.” 

And thus came about the surprising 
and monstrous alliance between Clementina 
and prehistoric man. Dead men’s jawbones 
had some use after all! 

“Ein voiture!” cried the guard. 

“Goodby, my dear Clementina!”’ said 
Quixtus. ‘“‘We have had a memorable 
meeting.” 

“We have, indeed. You are sending 
away three very happy people.” 

“Why not four?” 
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Tulane Universit} 


located in the choicest residential section of 
South’s leading city, with climatic and of 
advantages enjoyed by no other institu’ 

equalrank, offers superior instruction as folle 


1. College of Arts for men. Full Literary, Classica 
and Scientific courses; many free scholarships. 
Newcomb College (on separate campus) for women 
Standard college courses and special departments 6 
Art, Music, Domestic Science and Education. 3. Med 
ical College, Est. 1843 (one of the few commended jj 
the ‘‘Carnegie Report’’). Exceptional clinical oppo 
tunities and for the study of tropical diseases. 4. Lay 
School. Three-year course in American Law whi 
equips for practice in any State; separate three-y 

course in Louisiana Law (including Civil Law) ; fac}} 
ulty of eight includes eminent specialists and prac | 
tioners. 5. College of Technology with complet, 

laboratory equipment for Mechanical, Electrical | 
Architectural, Civil and Chemical Engineering» 6 if 
Teachers’ College. 7. Department of Pharmacy) 


Est. 1838. Two-yearcourse for Ph.C. degree. 8. ‘| 
partment of Dentistry. 9. Graduate School of Ar 

and Sciences. 10. Post-graduate Medical Depart, 

ment (New Orleans Polyclinic) offers excellent clita \ 
and laboratory courses, } 
2699 students from 28 States and 13 foreign ec} 
tries. 240 instructors and specialists. 24 moi 
buildings. Campus of 100 acres adjoining Audy 
Park (250 acres). Dormitories. Opportunities} 
self-support. Full descriptive catalogue, ora 

letin of any department, sent free upon applicatl} 


Address, Secretary, Tulane University, New Orleans 
om | 


INCINN/ 


has produced more n 
musicians than any 
school because it is a 4] 
educational and not a comm 
institution. Its endowment e 
it to give superior instru 
¥ moderate cost. Its location adj 
Music Hall affords — students 
access to Symphony Concerts, Re 
Opera, etc., while its own Orct 
String Quartet, Chorus, Schools of Opera, Eloc 
and Acting offer superior advantages for ext 
struction at small extra charge. Complete cours 
allinstruments, Voice, Drama, Theory, Language 
Public School Music. New dormitory for young) 
Write for catalog and booklet C-1. a | 
EA cide Gantvoort, Megr., College of Music of Cine} 
Elm St., Adjoining Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohic 


Peirce Schoo! 
A commercial school of un 


usual equipment and inter 


national reputation. é 
Prepares young men for business 
reers, and young women for positions a 
amanuenses and private secretaries. 
Helps secure situations for its gradi 
uates, when so desired, with the bes 

business houses in the country. 
47th Year Book on Request. 
ADDRESS THE SECRETARY ? 


PEIRCE SCHOOL, Record Building, Philadelphi 


Cincinnati Conservatory of 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress _ 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best met 
Foremost European Conservatories 


ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUA 


Residence Department. 
Catalogue upon request. 


MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St., and Burnet Ave., Cincin 


Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and ¥ 


to Equip Themselves to Teach —! 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS SPECIAL SUBJEC 


New Term opens September 1, 1911. One-year co 
Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Ph) 
Training, Manual Training. We make a specialt 
training students to teach special branches. For 20 
we have been placing graduates in paying positions. 
information, address The Secretary. | 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2750 W. Gd. Blvd., Det 


M SEMINA 


mestic Science, Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Well- 
laboratory. Gymnasium. Tennis courts, archery range, 
ball and hockey fields. Rates moderate. Musicand Art ext 
for catalog. Migs Martina 0. Erickson, Principal, God 
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HOG 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


nuironment. Ideal location, overlooking the 
ens of the South,” in a beautiful magnolia park, 
acharming country environment. Perfect health 
itions obtain, conducive to outdoorsports and rec- 
‘om. Buildings modern and elegant in equipment. 


haracter and Culture. A delightful home-like 
sphere pervades the school, promoting refinement 
high ideals. Moral and Christian influences 
rpassed. Character and culture in right relation. 
iculty. An experienced corps of specialists in 
c, Art, Science, Expression, Domestic Science 
Physical Culture. 12 Schools, leading to degrees 
liplomas. Europeantrainedteachers. Director 
asic, the noted composer, Edouard Hesselberg. 
arollment. Represents more than 

ites. 20 per cent northern girls. 
ted capacity. Always filled. 
tandsome catalogue, address 


\NDRITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
{OOD and MISS HERON, Principals 
le, Tenn. 


get 
pets 
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ISSIE TIFT COLLEG 


Forsyth, Georgia 


An Ideal Home School for young women, 
in an atmosphere of Christian culture and 
refinement. Unsurpassed physical loca- 
tion in foothills of middle Georgia, with 
mild winter climate and excellent health 
fconditions. 52 acres in campus. 

‘ Excellent faculty representing American 
and European institutions, Four years col- 
legiate work, leading to A. B. degree. 

Full departments of Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Languages, Science, Household Eco- 
nomics. Preparatory department. 

Gymnasium with tennis, basketball, etc. 

‘Write for attractive catalogue A. 


'C.H. S. JACKSON, A. M., LL.D.., President 


Lasell Seminary 


burndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston 


ourses in Language, Literature, Science, 
sic and Art with thoro instruction in the 
wy and practice of Household Economics, 
ining is given in the Art of Entertaining, 
ase Furnishing and Management, Marketing, . 
jking, Dress Making and Millinery. Tennis, 
|ting, Swimming, Riding and other sports are 
jouraged. Address, 
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FOR GIRLS 
miles from 
Boston 


Preparatory : finishing school. 
dvanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate (no ex- 
amination). 


New Pipe Organ, New 
Gymnasium wit 
swimming pool, 2 new 
buildings this summer. 

Exceptional opportunities, with 
a delightful home life. 


72 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Tudor Fall 


| Boarding and Day School for Girls 

|652 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hr school, 160; Boarding pupils, 30. Certificate to 
sar, Wellesley, Smith, Cornell, Mt. Holyoke. Aca- 
Bic courses for pupils not going to college. Special 
Hoaration for Bryn Mawr, Music, Art, Voice Cul- 
+, Household Science. Native French and German 
Fithers. Bible study in all departments. 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B, (Cornell), Prin. 
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But she only smiled wryly and said: 
“Goodby. God bless you! And keep out 
of mischief!’’ And she clambered into the 
train. 

The train began to move to the faint 
strains of the jewel song in Faust, and 
Sheila blew him kisses from the carriage 
window. He responded until the little 
white face disappeared. Then he thought 
of Clementina. 

“The very best but the most enigmatic 
woman in the world!”’ said he. Which was 
a very sweeping statement for a man of 
his scientific accuracy. 

Entirely unsuspecting the word of the 
enigma, he went back to the spotless flower 
of insulted womanhood, who took him off 
to lunch with her French friends. She wel- 
comed his undivided homage. That fish- 
fag of a creature, as she characterized 
Clementina in conversation with Lady 
Louisa, made her feel uncomfortable. Even 
now that she had gone, the problem of 
Quixtus’ removal from her sphere of in- 
fluence remained. The child was the stake 
to which he was fettered within that sphere. 
Could she break the chains? Therein 
seemed to lie the only solution—unless by 
audacity and adroitness she uprooted the 
stake and carried it, with Quixtus, chains 
and all, into her own territory. 

She had a talk after lunch with Huckaby. 
The luncheon party had broken up into 
groups of two or three, who wandered 
about the cool inclosure of the Bois de 
Boulogne restaurant, where the feast had 
been given; and half by chance, half by 
design, the two had joined company. Their 
conversation on the evening of Quixtus’ 
departure from Paris had deeply affected 
their mutual relations. Each felt con- 
scious of presenting a less tarnished front 
to the other; and each, not hypocritically, 
began to assume a little halo of virtue in 
the pathetic hope that the other would be 
impressed by its growing radiance. During 
the few days of Quixtus’ absence they had 
become friends and exchanged confidences. 
Huckaby convinced her of the sincerity of 
his desire to reform. He described his life. 
He had worked when work came his way — 
but work has a curious habit of shrinking 
from a drunkard’s way—a bit of teaching, 
a bit of free-lance journalism, a bit of hack 
compilation in the British Museum; he had 
borrowed far and wide; he had not been 
overscrupulous on the point of financial 
honor. Hunger had driven him. 

Lena Fontaine shivered at the horrors 
through which he had struggled. All he 
desired was cleanliness in life and body and 
surroundings. She understood. Material 
cleanliness had been and would be hers; 
but cleanliness of life she yearned for as 
much as he did. But for him, the man, 
with the given boon of honorable employ- 
ment, it was an easy matter. For her, the 
woman, tired and soul-sick, what avenue 
lay open? She, in her turn, told him of 
incidents in her career at which he shud- 
dered. “‘Throw it up! Throw it up!” he 
counseled. She smiled bitterly. . What 
could be the end of the bird of prey who 
assumed the habits of the dove? She 
could marry, he replied, before it was too 
late. Marry, ay! But whom? She had 
not dared confide to him her hope. So 
close, however, being their relations, Huck- 
aby had not failed to acquaint her with the 
important scope of his conversation with 
Quixtus the day before. 

Quixtus’ changed demeanor, obvious to 
her at once, confirmed his announcement. 
She welcomed it with more joy than Huck- 
aby could appreciate. For, behind the 
pity that had paralyzed beak and talon, 
the newborn hope and the curious liking 
she had conceived for the mild, crazy 
gentleman, stalked the instinctive aversion 
which the sane feel toward those whose 
wits have gone ever so little astray. The 
news had come as.an immense relief. Now 
she could meet him on normal ground. All 
was fair. 

They found two chairs by a little table 
under a tree, at the back of the Chalet 
Restaurant and secluded from the gayety 
and laughter of the front. Nothing human 
was in sight save, through the tall masking 
acacias and shrubs, the white gleams of 
cooks and hurrying aproned waiters. 

“Let us sit,’ she said. ‘‘How good it is 
to get a little cool and quiet! This vie de 
cabaret is getting on my nerves. I’m weary 
to death of it!” 

Huckaby laughed. ‘It’s still enough 
novelty to me to be pleasant.”’ 

She accepted a cigarette. They smoked 
for a while. 

“How’s goodness getting on?” she asked. 
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VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning in the United States 


25 Departments 191 Instructors 5521 Different Students in 1910 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AT THE LOWEST EXPENSE 


The Institution was organized with the idea of giving to every person, 
whether rich or poor, a chance to obtain a thorough, practical education at 
an expense within his reach. That it is performing this mission is indicated 
by the numbers who avail themselves of the advantages offered. 


Group of Valparaiso University Buildings 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was established in 1873 with 3 Depart- 


ments, 4 Instructors and an annual enrollment of 210 Different Students. 


Now 


there are 25 Departments, 191 Instructors and an annual enrollment last year 


(1910) of 5521 Different Students. 


The reason for this growth is in the fact that this institution is constantly increasing 
its facilities, strengthening its courses of study and offering additional advantages 


withoutmaking the expense to the student any greater. 


It is well equipped with 


buildings, library, laboratories and apparatus for giving instruction in the following 


DEPART MENTS:—Preparatory, 
Teachers’, Kindergarten, Primary, Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy, Manual Training, 
Scientific, Biology, Civil Engineering, 
Classical, Higher English, German, 


French, Spanish, Italian, Elocution and 


Oratory, Music, Fine Art, Law, Phar- 
macy, Medical, Dental, Commercial, 
Penmanship, Phonography and Type- 
writing, Review. 


Civil Engineering 
The Revised Course in Civil Engineer- 
ing is proving a most valuable acquisition. No 
extra charge. 


The New Music Hall 


will now accommodate all who wish work 
in music. 


Department of Dentistry 


On account of the clinical advantages this de- 
partment is located in Chicago, just one block 
from our Medical Department. The building, 
80x120 feet, 5 stories high, is occupied entirely 
by the Dental School. 

The school has been established for a quarter 
of a century under the well-known name of 


Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


Dr. Truman W. Brophy, M.D., D.D.S., 
LL.D., has been Dean of the college from the 
beginning and continues to act in the same 
capacity. His name is favorably known in 
dental circles in every city the world over. 


Students enter the Dental Depart- 
ment at the beginning of the year only. 
All other Departments at any time. 


Address H. B. BROWN, President, or 0. P. Kinsey, Vice-President eo 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


CALENDAR —Thirty-Ninth Year will open Sept. 19, 
1911; Second Term, Dec. 12,1911; Third Term, March 5, / 


Department of Medicine 


The course of study in this is the same as 
that of the best medical schools. Valparaiso 
University owns its college and hospital build- 
ings in both Valparaiso and Chicago. The 
Chicago buildings are just across the street from 
the Cook County Hospital, in one of the great- 
est Medical Centers in the world. The Med- 
ical Department is conducted in accordance 
with the laws of the State and the Degree of 
Doctor of Medicine is conferred on all who 
complete the course. : 

Two years of the work may be done in 
Valparaiso, thus greatly reducing the expenses, 
or the entire four years may be done in Chicago. 


The salaries of our instructors equal those of 
the best state and private universities. The low 
rates have not been made at the expense of a 
high grade of instruction, but have been made 
by applying business principles to 


“The Cost of Living” 


so that the most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had at from $1.70 to 
$2.75 perweek. Tuition $18perquarter 4» 
of 12 weeks or $60 if paidinadvance / 
for 48 weeks. If the entire tuition is paid in y 
advance for the year it includes all of the 4” 
departments, extepting Medical, Dental 

and privatelessonsinMusic.The total 4” 
expense of board, tuition, and fur- S ree 
nished room for the regular Y 
school year (thirty-six weeks) 
need notexceed $111.00, & 
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or for forty-eight weeks, .¢° Coupon 
$141.60. a 

Fill out and mail at- 6° Valparaiso 
tached coupon today for « U < . t 
FREE Catalog giving &e niversity 
full particulars or e Valparaiso, Ind. 


ay. 
- yalggons Please send me your illus- 
trated Catalog Free, as adver- 
tised in The Saturday Evening 
Post, July UW he 
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1912; Fourth Term, May 28, 1912; Mid-Spring Term, yg 


April 2, 1912; Mid-SummerTerm, June25, 1912. 
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Gt. Pauls 


‘ay: 


A SCHOOL WITH INDIVIDUALITY 
The Long Island (Episcopal) School for Boys. 


Beautiful and healthful Garden City, 
Long Island, 18 miles from New York. 


Location: 


Fire-proof buildings; gymnasium; swim- 


ming pool; 30 acres of athletic fields. 


Equipment: 


< Both class and individual instruction 
Instruction * given. Prepares for any college or scien- 
° tific school. 
Also a lower school for younger boys 
Buildings now open. Catalog on request, 


Walter R. Marsh, Headmaster, Box 7, Garden City, L. I. 


Chattanooga College | | 
of Law 


| 

| Two years’ course leading to the 

| i degree of LL.B., and admission 
Hit} to the State and U. S. Courts. 
! Fine law building and strong 
| ; faculty of 15 members. Terms | 
i] 

| 

} 


rf 


ji} | reasonable. Students may be 
self-supporting. Next term be- | 
gins Sept. 20, 1911. For illus- } 
| trated catalogue address 

Major C.R. EVANS, (Dept. C), 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Howe School .t8ik8 
OWE OCNOOL INDIANA 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
f ip Every Boy Recites 
Every Lesson 
Every Day 


Graduates admitted to 
leading colleges on cer- 
tificate. 

Estate of 150 acres. 
9 Fine Buildings. Thor- 
ough sanitation. 

Healthful country life. 
All athletic sports. 
Beautiful lakes. 


Separate School 
for Younger Boys 


For illustrated catalogue 
address 


The Rev. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H. D., Rector, Box 220 


A select School for 
Boys and Young Men. 


College Preparatory. 
Unsurpassed for health. 
Forty-six years of successful work. 
Charges $360. 

HAMPDEN WILSON, Principal 


WILLIAM OSCAR RYBURN, M.A., Asso. Prin. 
Box 20, Cluster Springs, Virginia 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. — Front Royal, Va. 


Abranch ofthe Randolph-Macon System, Liberal gifts 
make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
$100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools, 
Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor sports. 
‘Terms, $250. 20th session opens September 19, 1911, 
For free catalogue and illustrated pamphlet, address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 411, Front Royal, Va. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 50¥ 


BOYS 
Easthampton; Mass. A modern school. 71st year begins 
in September. Cottage and dormitory system. Scientific and 
preparatory departments. Gymnasium and athletic field, 


Write for catalogue. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal. 
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“By leaps and bounds daily. I’m be- 
coming a fanatical believer in the copy- 
book. ’mvirtuous. I’m happy. Industry 
is a virtue. My virtue is to be rewarded 
by industry. Therefore virtue is its own 
reward.” 

“What industry?” : 

“I’m going to collaborate with our friend 
in the new book he’s talking about,’’ re- 
plied Huckaby, with a surviving touch of 
boastfulness. ‘‘There is also a possibility 
of my taking over the secretaryship of the 
Anthropological Society.” : 

“You’re lucky!” said Lena Fontaine. 

““How’s goodness with you?”’ ; 

“The usual slump. Shares going dirt 
cheap. No one seems to have any use for 
virtue in a woman.” 

“Husbands seem to have, as I’ve already 
suggested to you.” 

“Have you any particular husband to 
suggest?” } 

He cast on her a glance of admiration, 
for in her outward seeming she was an 
object for any man’s forgivable desire; 
and he said in a tone not wholly of banter: 

“The humble individual in front of you 
would have no chance, I suppose?” 

She laughed. ‘‘None whatever.” 

““You’ll pardon my presumption in mak- 
ing the offer; but could I, en galant homme, 
do otherwise?” 

“No,” she replied good-humoredly, 
“vou couldn’t. If you had five thousand a 
year it would pay me to think, for you’re 
not unsympathetic. But, as you haven't, 
I’ve no use for you—as a husband, bien 
entendu.” 

It was a jest. They laughed. Presently 
a cloud obscured the sunshine of her 
laughter. She leaned over the table. 

““Eustace Huckaby, are you or are you 
not my friend?” 

For once in her dealings with a man whose 
good will she desperately craved, she was 
sincere. She dropped the conscious play of 
glance and tone; but she forgot the liquid 
splendor of her eyes and the dangerous 
nearness of her face to his. 

“Your friend!’ he cried, laying his hand 
on her wrist. “‘Can you doubt it? I am, 
indeed. I swear it!” 

“Do you know why I’m staying here— 
apparently wasting my time?” 

“T’ve supposed something was up; but 
my supposition seemed too absurd!” 

“Why absurd?” 

“Quixtus as a husband?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

He released her wrist and fell back in 
his chair. He frowned and tugged at his 
beard. 

“Do you care for him?” 

“Yes—in a way—lI sincerely do. If you 
mean—have I fallen desperately in love 
with him?—well, I haven’t. That would 
be absurd. It’s not my habit to fall in 
love.” 

“What would you get out of it?” 

She made an impatient gesture. ‘Rest. 
Peace. Happiness. He’s a wealthy man 
and would give me all the comfort I need. 
I couldn’t face poverty. And he would be 
kind to me.” 

‘And he—pardon the brutality of my 
question—what would he get out of it?” 

“T’m a lady, after all,’”’ she said, “‘and 


‘I know how to run a large house; and 


as a woman I’m not unattractive. And 
I’d run straight. Temperamentally I am 
straight. That’s frank. Whatever im- 
pulses I’ve had within me with regard to 
running off the rails have been the other 
way. Oh, God! yes!”’ she added, with a 
little shiver and averted eyes. “I’d run 
straight.” : 

“What about ghosts of the past rising 
up and queering things?”’ 

“Td take my chance.” 

Huckaby lit another cigarette. ‘He 
looks on you as a spotless angel of purity,” 
said he. ‘‘If he married you on that as- 
sumption and learned things afterward 
there would be the devil to pay. He’s been 
hit like that already and he went off his 
head. Ishouldn’t like him to have another 
experience. Why not tell him something — 
just a little?” 

She raised both hands in nervous protest. 
“Oh, no, no! The woman who does that is 
a fool. It never comes off. Let him take 
me for what he thinks I am and I’ll see that 
Iremainso. Trust me. It will be all right. 
owt phe only impediment.” 

“Of course. You have it in your power 
to give me away at any time. That’s why 
I asked you whether you were my friend.” 

Huckaby tugged at his beard and pon- 
dered deeply. He meant, with all the fresh 
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energy of new resolve, to be loyal to Quix- 
tus. But how could he stand in the way of 
a woman seeking salvation? Lena Fontaine 
held out her hand across the table. 

‘Speak!’ she said. 

He took her hand and pressed it. 

“‘T’ll be your friend in this,” said he. 

She thanked him with her eyes and rose. 

“Let us go back to the others or they’1l 
think we’re having a horrible flirtation.” 

On this and on the succeeding days she 
discovered a subtle change in Quixtus’ atti- 
tude toward her. His manner had grown, 
if possible, more courteous, it betrayed a 
more delicate admiration, a more grace- 
ful homage to the beautiful and charming 
woman. Before his Marseilles visit she 
had found it an easy task to appeal to the 
fool that grins in every man. A trick of 
eyes and voice was enough to set him love- 
making in what she had termed the Quixtine 
manner. Now the task was more difficult. 
She found herself confronted by a greater 
sensitiveness that did not respond to the 
obvious invitation. He was up in the 
clouds, more chivalrous, more idealistic. 
With a sigh she gathered her skirts 
together and climbed to the higher plane. 

And all this on Quixtus’ part was sheer 
remorse—atonement for the unspeakable 
insult. The thought of having dared to 
make coarse love to this exquisite creature 
filled him with horrified dismay. 

So began the little comedy of the seduc- 
tress seeking to captivate the man who 
shrank with horror from playing the part 
of the seducer. 

The fine weather broke. Torrential rains 
swept Paris. Lena Fontaine began to re- 
flect. Summer Paris in rain is no place 
for junketing, even on the high planes. 
She knew the elementary axiom of sex 
relations, that the woman who bores a 
man is lost. The high planes were all right 
when you looked down from them on charm- 
ing objective things; but, after all, a man 
has to be amused, and fun on the high 
planes is a humor dangerously attenuated. 
She announced an immediate departure 
from Paris. 

“Tf you would accept the escort of 
Huckaby and myself, we should be hon- 
ored,” said Quixtus. ‘‘Unless, of course, 
we should be in the way.” 

She laughed. ‘‘ My dear friend, did you 
ever hear of men being in the way when 
women were traveling? A lone woman is 
never more conspicuously lonesome than 
en voyage. All the other women around 
who have men to look after them look at 
one with a kind of patronizing pity, as 
though they said: ‘Poor thing, that can’t 
rake up a man from anywhere!’ And it 
makes one want to scratch!”’ 

“Does it, really?’’ smiled Quixtus. 

“Tt does.” She laughed again and 
sighed. ‘‘A lone woman has much to put 
up with—malicious tongues not the least.” 

“My dear Mrs. Fontaine,’ said he, 
“what tongue could be so malicious as to 
speak evil of you?” 

“There are thousands in this gossipy 
world. Our little friendship and camara- 
derie of the last fortnight—sweetness and 
innocence itself!—who knows what mis- 
interpretation slanderers might put on it?”’ 

Quixtus flushed and drew his gaunt body 
to its full height. ‘I’m not pugilistic by 
habit,” said he; ‘“‘but if any man made 
such an insinuation I should knock him 
down.”’ 

“Tt would be more likely a woman.”’ 

“Then,” said he, “‘I think I could man- 
age to convey to her, without brutality, 
that she was a disgrace to her sex.” 

She fluttered a glance at him. ‘I should 
like to have you always as a champion.” 

“Tf I understand the word gentleman 
aright,” said Quixtus, ‘‘he is always the 
champion of the unprotected woman.”’ 

“T happen to be a woman,” she said, 
‘fand seek the particular rather than the 
general. I said my champion, Doctor 
Quixtus. Now don’t say that the greater 
Pisa the less, or I shall fall through the 

oor.” 

He was too much in earnest to smile 
with her in her coquetry. 

“Mrs. Fontaine,” said he, with a bow, 
“no one will ever dare speak evil of you in 
my presence.” 

She rose—they were sitting in the lounge. 

“Thank you,” she said, falling in with 
hisearnest mood. ‘Thank you. Ishall go 
back to London with a light heart.”’ ' 

And, like a wise woman, she cut short 
the conversation there, and went upstairs 
to dress for dinner. : 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Staunton Military Academ 7 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
380 Boys from45 States last ses. 
sion. Largest Private Ac 
emy in the United State, 
Boys from10 to 20 years 
prepared for the Uni. 
versities, Government 
Academies, or Business 
1,600 feet above sea-level 
bracing mountain air o} 
famous Shenandoah Va! 
Pure mineral spring wat 
Military training develops 
dience, health, manly carri; 
Fine, shady lawns, gymnasit 
swimming pooland athletic park, 
Daily drills. Boys from homes; 
refinement only desired. Pe: 
. individual instruction by our tuto: 
system. Academy fifty-one years old. New $1, 
000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Chi 
$360, . Handsome catalogue free. Address ye 
CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE,A.M., Principal, Staunton, 


CHESTER, Pennsylvania. 


Our aim: The development of charact 
to secure greatest efficiency. 

Our students receive all-round devel 
and are trained to meet the responsibilities 
life. Self-control, firmness, self-relia 
dependent, manly character are a few of the 
things so thoroughly impressed :ipon the 
young man that he is equipped ! 
good " in life. 
Courses leading to degrees In 


50th Year 
begins 
Sept. 20th 
1911 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE | 


The School with a Winter Home in Florida 


Yi 

Educate your boy in this school where the syste 
embraces his all-round development—a school without | 
‘frills'’—without the tradition of the ‘gay life’’ of the 


large college. { 


For sixty-five years the K. M. I. has been training boys 1! 
for useful Jives—making four-square men, so to speak, by ! 
developing their character, moral integrity, mental ability _ 
and physical welfare. | 
Preparatory and Collegiate Courses. Special courses in 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Outdag 


training all the year. 
Py Le Se 
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Fixed charges 
$450, including Florida trip. 
Send for Catalogue and Florida Booklet. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, K.M.I., Lyndon, Ky. 


Department of the University of Missoi 


Because of its splendid environment—within e 
reach of all the important Missouri mining cente: 
its strong faculty and splendid up-to-date equip! 
this school affords unequaled advantages tor 
ing a practical working knowledge of Mining, 
lurgy, Civil Engineering, Geology, Cheinist: 
Dressing, Mine Management, Mining .Ma 
etc., etc. ideal location, crest of Ozarks—mild, h 
ful, all the year. Beautiful campus. Magni 
athletic field. New, fireproof library. Unsurp 
Metallurgical and Ore- Dressing Laboratories. Endowed sel 
total fees and expenses but half that at other schools 
equal opportunities. For catalog and full information 


LEWIS E. YOUNG, E.M., Director, Box G, Ro 


Mackay School of Min: 


University of Nevada ——= 


Best equipped mining school in the country—é 
buildings of special construction. Faculty com 
posed of prominent engineers and every departme 
is in charge of experienced instructors. Locati 
close to great mining district—students can mi 
money and gain practical experience during Ww. 
cations. Splendid climate—every opportunity f) 
outdoorlife amidst beautiful surroundings. Summ 
school of MineSurvey andGeology begins May 18 

(Eight weeks’ course.) Regular termopens Aug. 14) 
Endowed by Clarence H. Mackay, 253 Broadwa 
New York. For detailed information address 


JOSEPH E. STUBBS, President, Dept. 10, Reno, Neva 


Ww: ee 
gr | Seventy-fourth Session begins Sept. 12, / 
1838 Excellent laboratory and clinical faci 
1 9 1 1 Write for Catalogue 2. 
Christopher Tompkins, M.D., Dean, Rich 
Duxbury, Mass. By the sea. Mild climate. | 
and water sports all year. College or business pr 
Modern equipment. Address : 
Henry P. Moulton, Jr., Prin., 15 King Cesar ] 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMA\ 

Climate salubrious, Living expenses mi 
Powder Point School for Be 
ration. Extensive and beautiful estate on Plymouth af 
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“Drivinc Marmon 
| ndianapclis 500-Mile Battle of Tires 
May 30.19 
74.59 Miles Per Hour 


Louis Disprow 
@Jacksonville tite 
Meh aru ‘ 


300 MILES 


<Milwaukee? 
Sept 27.10 PM 
\ MILE TRACK.IS MILES |. 
70.92 Mi Pr. Hr. 


surves break right. 


The batter likes the D & M 
yaseball because its core of 
yure, live Para rubber makes 
t simply fly whenever he 
‘stings it one”’ with his bat. 


D& M baseballs ave bought by 
heU.S. Government for use by soldiersand sailors, 


All D & M Baseball Goods are Guaranteed 


Ask your dealer for 
our 1911 catalog anda 
free copy of ‘‘ Official 
Baseball Rules for 
1911.” If he hasn't 
them, write us. 


THE DRAPER & 
MAYNARD COMPANY é 
Dept. P Plymouth, N.H. & 


esn’t stop perspiration or in- 


ere with the skin pores in 
7 way. It simply 


yrevents all odor 


‘neutralizing the odor-pro- 
ing elements and keeps the 
ysweet “‘from bath to bath”. 
Mum”’ is harmless to the 

nand cannot injure clothing. 

ty little is needed; applied in 
qoment. 


| 25c at drug and department stores. If your 
i) dealer hasn’t “‘Mum’’, send us his name 
and 25c and we’ll send you a jar postpaid. 


JM’? MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


GENUINE 
Hand Woven 


PANAMA 


Rare Bargain 
Panama Hats More Popu- 
lar than ever this Summer 


By importing large 
\intities we can sell direct to user for this surpris- 
‘ly low price. These hats are warranted gen 

\ “woven; unblocked, can be worn in that condition 
\ Men, Women and Children. Easily blocked in any 
‘pe orstyle. Just as serviceable as the $10.00 kind; only | 
‘as fine a weave. All sizes. Small, medium and large 


ms. Light weight. Sent $1 00 Order today. Satis- 
“paid, on receiptof . . ° * faction guaranteed. jj} 
NAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City | 
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GENUINE U.S. ARMY| 


FELT HATS 


Worth $3 to $4 


Remarkable 
Hat Bargain at 


ah - our special price 
= of $1.15 each, de- 
: livered. Brand new, 


neat, dressy, bought from the 


a War Department. Will hold shape and wear for years. 
2 ventilators and air circulation leather sweat band, 
or, Army Tan, with gray silk band. All sizes. Splendid 
ortunity to buy an unusually fine quality hat at a cheap 
‘e. Your money oe if not satisfied. 

ustrating thousands of equally great 
italog Free government goods and other bargains. 


\L HIRSCH & SONS, U.S. Dept.26, St, Louis, Mo. 


S NO LONGER NECESSARY 

trimming the lawn to crouch upon 
ground or stoop over 

with an old-fashioned 

sheep shears, patent 


ppred, Lt 


With the MODERN 
LAWN TRIMMER this 
can be done while standing erect, 
and the most dreaded part of “cut- 
ting the grass" is made a pleasure. Adjust- 
able. Complete with small rake $2.00. Send 
for descriptive circular. 
M Devices Co., Box 24, Dayton, 0. 
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- ROAD RACE 


“q 202.5 MILES 
58-09 Mair 


\2O MILES “a 


&\ 90.90 Mi Pr.Hr 


KILOMETER 
140.66 M Prir ¥ Ce 


An Endless Chain of World’s Records 
Proves the Supreme Durability ot 


HREE of the original Firestone tires that car- 
ried Ray Harroun in his Marmon car to victory 
at the Indianapolis Speedway May 30th, remained on 
the car untouched, in perfect condition at the finish. 


The greatest battle of tires the world has ever 
known was won on the superior service given by 
Firestone tires in 500 miles of grinding wear and 
strain on a 7ick oval course at the terrific speed of 


74.59 miles per hour. 


This forges the strongest and most important link 
ina chain of world’s records for tire durability which 
proves that Firestone tires belong on your own car. 


It is the General Belief That All Tires Used in Racing Are 
Special Made —We Do Not Make Special Racing Tires 


Ask the Nordyke & Marmon Co., and they 
will tell you they bought these tires in the 
regular way, without our knowledge at the 
time that they were intended for racing. 


We do not make special tires for race drivers 
and then sell you something else. The Fire- 
stone tire you buy from your dealer is just 
the same as those that win races for the 
world’s most famous drivers. 


Every Firestone case and inner tube has the 
benefit of our best thought and effort. It is 
the product of many years of exclusive tire 
manufacture; of confining all our attention to 
making ¢zres the best we know how. Firestone 


tires represent the utmost durability and 
mileage yet attained in the making of tires. 


Firestone tires are not made to win races— 
they win races because of the way they 
are made. Extraordinary durability in rac- 
ing service means extraordinary mileage in 
regular service, 


The extra material and workmanship neces- 
sary to ensure this durability increase the 
manufacturing cost of Firestone tires. Yet 
it adds only a trifle to the selling price of 
each tire, and pays you back many times 
multiplied in extra miles of service—the Most 
Miles Per Dollar. 


All standard types of cases and inner tubes. Smooth treads for regular 
service, Non-Skids to ensure safety on slippery streets. 

Firestone Quick-detachable Demountable Rims to carry your spare tires 
inflated ready for instant use—the lightest practical rims that are made. 


You Can Get Firestone World’s-record Tires from Any Dealer 
THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


‘‘America’s largest exclusive tire and rim makers 
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by parents who wish the 
appointed in every detail, 
grouped with about every 12 
night study, select and limited, 
elevation about 1200 feet, expe- 


Invites critical inspection 
best for their sons. Elegantly 
cultured home life, a teacher 
boys for personal care and 
ideal climate, artesian water, 
rienced teachers. Commercial courses and preparation for any 
college. Military department under army detail. Classed A by 
U.S. War Department. Expenses only $360, Beautiful catalog on request. Located 
in College Park, eight miles from Atlanta, Ga., in the heart of the south. 

COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A.M., President, College Park, Ga. 


GIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


t ae Atlanta, Georgia 
tie . 


An engineering institute of the high- 
est rank, in the heart of the progressive 
South. 1050 feet above sea level. The 
climate is healthful and delightful. Ad- 
vanced courses in Mechanical, Electrical, 
Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, Chemistry and Architecture. Extensive and new equip- 
ment of Shop, Mill and Laboratories. New Hospital, new Engineering 
Shop Building, and new Y. M. C. A. Building. 

The demand for the School’s graduates is much greater than the supply. 
Dormitories. Cost reasonable. For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G. MATHESON, LL.D., President 


RIVERSIDE MILITARY ACADEMY, Gainesville, Ga. atrayra 
The most modern and up-to-date private Military School in the Southland for boys 14 to 20 years of age. Every advantage and 
convenience. A natural park of 1500 acres, surrounding beautiful Lake Warner, with fishing, boating, swimming. Fine athletic 


grounds, Ideal location on Blue Ridge Escarpment, 1400 feet above sea-level. Courses:— College Preparatory, Classical, Scientific 
and Business For handsome catalogue, write THE SUPERINTENDENT, Box 12, Gainesville, Ga. 


Sak oe 


CASTLE HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Lebanon, Tennessee For Boys 


An institution that has achieved national distinction in a decade. At the forefront of Southern schools in Character-building, 

Equipment, and Clean Sportsmanship. Classical, Scientific and Commercial Courses. Number limited to 150 guarantees Individual 

attention, Certificate admits to prominent colleges, North and South. Healthful location. Six handsome buildings. No 

saloons. Cigarettes prohibited. Gymnasium; swimming pool. Mugnificent athletic field; cinder track, gridiron, diamond, etc. 
$350. F t i io d THE HEADMASTE 


; xOHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


r Location— A picturesque suburb of Cincinnati, 1000 feet above sea level. 
Combining homelike surroundings of cultured community with advantages of an 
art and music center, 


_ Organization — Faculty of college graduates. Academic, military and physical 
training departments, ‘Lower school with special equipment and instructors for 
boys of 8 to 14 years. 


Advantages — Only recommended boys taken. No hazing. One instructor to 
every nine boys, Certificates admit to colleges. 

Athletics—Gymnasium. Athletic field. Swimming pool and bowling alleys. 
All sports under intelligent supervision. 


History — Founded 1846. Among former students were President Benjami 
Harrison, Bishop John M. Walden, Murat Halstead, ‘ f 


con Write for catalog to A.M. HENSHAW, Commandant, Box 22, College Hill, Ohio : 
MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE | Harvard Dental School «22:27°¢%.%, 


Thorough college preparatory and courses leading to 
Ais Pk hae , : Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
pa ire qa ee bc pes rene Less personal Care. | Three years’ course leading to degree, Doctor Dental Medicine. 
elected class of boys. Commandant U. S., Army | Modern equipment. Large clinic. Certificates from recognized 
Officer. Modern buildings. Gymnasium, Athletics. Write forcatalog. Preparatory schools accepted. Catalog. 


Orvon Graff Brown, President, Box 75, Germantown, Ohio (near Dayton) EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean 
ag ee 


“A thorough and honest school, the kind of school to which sensible parents desire to send their sons.”’— BISHOP WHITAKER. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS Pexns.Peyt4miles 


from Philadelphia 

For forty-eight years (27 years under present headmaster) St. Luke’s has been eminently successful as a school for boys. 

Attractive home life, careful 7d@ivzdua/ instruction promote contentment and high scholarship. 

Buildings are new, specially planned to meet every requirement. Gymnasium, swimming pool and shower baths. 

remarkable for hea/th/udmess, natural beauty and freedom from undesirable influences. 

athletic field with quarter mile cinder track and facilities for outdoor games. 
For illustrated catalogue address 


Locality 
Grounds of 30 acres, including large 
Boys prepared for any college or for business. 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A. M., Headmaster, 
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The thoroughfare was crowded, the day 
bright and fair, the time twelve o’clock noon. 
Presently the oil merchant approached and 
the bravo, first glancing about him to make 
sure that he had a ‘‘gallery,’”’ went up to 
him, placed the pistol at his head and fired. 
He was immediately arrested and indicted 
for murder. 

Now twenty witnesses had seen him fire 
the fatal shot. Yet there was not the 
slightest reason in the world why he should 
have done such athing. Upon the trial my 
client insisted on simply denying that he 
had done anything of the kind. I had nat- 
urally assumed that he would either claim 
that the shooting had been accidental or 
that he had fired in self-defense, after he 
had first been attacked by the deceased. 
But no—he had had no pistol, did not 
know the man and had not killed him. 
Why should he have killed him? he in- 
quired. No one could answer the question, 
least of all the jury. The twenty witnesses 
were positive that he had done so, but he 
was equally positive that he had not. No 
one could offer the slightest explanation of 
the deed—if it had in fact taken place. 
The jury puzzled over the case for hours, at 
one time, I am informed, being on the point 
of acquitting the prisoner for lack of proof 
of any motive. They reasoned, with per- 
fect logic, that it was almost if not quite 
as improbable that the defendant should in 
broad daylight on a public street have shot 
down a man against whom he had not the 
slightest grudge, as that twenty common- 
place citizens should be mistaken as to 
what they had seen. Whether they were 
aided in reaching a verdict by ‘“‘the im- 
plements of decision”’ I do not know, but 
in the end they found my client guilty and 
in due course he paid the penalty upon the 
scaffold. The plain fact was that the man 
was a ‘‘bravo”’ who tooka childish and vain 
pride in killing people. He killed for the 
love of killing, or rather for the egotistic 
satisfaction of being talked of as a killer. 
At any rate there are many like him. 
While his defense was unsuccessful, he 
came near enough to escaping to point out 
the value of a bold denial inmany acriminal 
case. 

Our clients consisted, for the most part, 
of three clearly defined classes of persons: 
Criminals, their victims, and persons in- 
volved in marital or quasi-marital difficul- 
ties. These last furnished by far the most 
interesting quota of our business and, did 
not professional confidence seal my lips, 
I could recount numerous entertaining 
anecdotes concerning some of what are 
usually regarded as New York’s most re- 
spectable, not to say strait-laced, house- 
holds. A family skeleton is the criminal 
lawyer’s strongest ally. Once you can 
locate him and drag him forth you have 
but to rattle his bones ever so little and the 
paternal bank account is at your mercy. 
New York is prolific of skeletons of this 
generic character, and Gottlieb had a mag- 
nificent collection. When naught else was 
doing we used to stir them up and revive 
business. Over this feature of the firm’s 
activities I feel obliged, however, from a 
natural feeling of delicacy, to draw a veil. 
Our function usually consisted in offering 
to see to it that a certain proposed action, 
based on certain injudicious letters, should 
be discontinued upon the payment of a 
certain specified sum of money. These 
sums ranged in amount from five to twenty 
thousand dollars, of which we retained only 
one half. I understand that some lawyers 
take more than this percentage, but for 
such I have only contempt. A member of 
a learned and honorable profession should 
be scrupulous in his conduct, and to keep 
for oneself more than half the money 
recovered for a client seems to me to be 
bordering on the unethical. But perhaps 
I am over-squeamish. 

Of course we had a great deal of the or- 
dinary “ knockdown-and-drag-out” variety 
of assault, robbery, theft and homicide 
cases. Most of these our clerks attended 
to, but the murder cases Gottlieb defended 
in person, and in this he was so singularly 
successful that there was hardly a cele- 
brated trial in which he was not retained 
in some capacity or other. For he was an 
adept in all those little arts that make a 
jury feel well disposed toward a lawyer, and 
as a word artist he was unsurpassed. Gott- 
lieb could, I believe, have wrung tears from 
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Established 1793. 


A busy and lovable home 
boys, on Southern Raily 
in the country. <A loe 
famous for safety, health 
beauty. Strong graduat 
ulty of Christian men, gi 
constant and individua 
tention. Military disciy 
firm yet affectionate. Ou 
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Physical Culture and fine Pen 
ship specialties. Full Classical, Comn 
Scientificand Music Courses, Small classes. Terms rea: 
For illustrated catalogue, address 


PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B. L., Principal, Bos 


Your boy needs Western training to widen 
his scope of practical knowledge, 
to develop broad ideas of business }§ 
and life. The dry, invigorating 
climate and cool, bracing air of 
New Mexico form an unequalled 
health-producing combination. The 
sun shines every day, and outdoor 
work is always pleasant at 


New Mexico 
Military Institute 


Your son will receive thorough military 
training. Weare classed as ‘‘Distinguishe: 
Institution” by U.S.War Dept., and rank 
among 10 best Military Academies of 
America. Elective business course. One 
year of college work. Graduates prepared 
for duty as army officers, for business life 
or for universities. Send for catalogue. 
Col. JAMES W.WILLSON, Supt. 
Ox, Roswell, N. M. 


For over 60 years this | 
trained young men to be of 
body, active minds and high 
Character first here. Our 

are our best recommendatio 
location is remarkable for | 
fulness, natural beauty | 
dom from bad _ influences. | 
the discipline is military, 4 
home atmosphere prevails. 
boy receives individual att 
Athletics encouraged. i 


This school is endorsed 
ernor Kitchen, Ex-Governor 
Congressinan Skinner, Gen. Julian 
Chief Justice Walter Clark of North (j 


For handsome catalog, write 


Oxford ) 


In the famous Blue Grass 
region of middle Tennessee. 
Healthful climate. Not a 
serious case of sickness in 
the history of the school. 
Large and experienced faculty. Careful 
personal instruction and supervision. High 
moral tone, 
$400,000 equipment. Every means pro- | 
vided for development, comfortand pleasure. | 
Ranked by U.S. Government as one of the | 
“A” gradeschools,. Prepares forauy Univer- 
sity and for West Point and for Annapolis. 
Under supervision of U. S, Government. | 
For catalog, address | 

HARDY and EDGERTON, Principals, Columbia,Tenn. | 


Wenona 
Military Acaden 


10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Preparation for all colleges, technical s 
and business. Military training in Artil 
Cavalry and Infantry. Largest gymnasiur 
athletic field in New Jersey. Rural life, 
Saloons or factories in the town. Beautift 
healthful location. Junior school for younger 

Gov. Woodrow Wilson, ex-president of Prin) 
University, duringa recent visit said:‘‘ Wenon 
growing schoolandisdoinga goodand great 

Opens Sept. 20th, 1911. Send for catalogu 
year book. , 


Major JOHN R. JONES, Supt., Bo: X 
Wenonah, Gloucester Co., N. J. 


A thoroughly modern military home school. U 
or Business Preparatory. School work of hight 
Fine equipment, beautiful campus, delightful 
healthful climate all year round. Military and 
training. Character development. Teacher | 
- 4 ten boys. Number limited. Te 
- For Catalogue ad 


Col. Walter Ke 
Box 102, Mexico, 


| 
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Certificate admits to all Colleges. 


‘he Misses Spaids’ School 


FOR GIRLS —CHICAGO 

autiful! Exclusive! All-inclusive! A mag- 
icent mansion on this famous city’s most 
hionable boulevard. Unusual social advan- 
res. The highest degree of mental, moral, so- 
l and physical culture, directed by a faculty 
specialists. Individual tutoring. Supple- 
nted by frequent visits to the city’s musical, 
and pleasure centers. Careful chaperonage 
{loving home care. 21st year. 

oth boarding and day pupils. Inquiries from parents 
receive personal attention. 


$8 KATE LOUISE SPAIDS, 3138 Michigan Avenue. 


argaret College cas 


roughly modern home school. Endowed. 


ratory or junior collegiate training. Exten- 
rounds. Healthful community. New build- 
faculty of college Graduates. Gymnasium. 


. Jas. M. Maxon, Prest., Versailles, Ky. 


In Continuous 
CN = ELwistence Since 1831 
strong, up-to-date institution with high standards. 
or College Courses, Music and Art; excellent Prepar- 
y Department in College atmosphere. Only 50 min- 
from St. Louis. Delightful climate the year round; 
jsres woodland; modern buildings. 

Terms, $300 per year. 

catalog and full particulars address the President. 


.George Frederic Ayres, Ph.D., Box 286, St. Charles, Mo. 


ss Rev 


OUNG men and women, here is 
an exceptional opportunity for you 
to study dentistry at an extremely 
moderate cost for tuition and living 
expenses, The course is three years. 
The faculty able and experienced, 
Clinical facilities unexcelled. Write 
for catalogue. Address 


INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 
9 133 E. Ohio St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Connersville, Ind. One of the high- 
ihurst est grade, non-sectarian schools for 
ithe Middle West. Preparatory, Academic and 
‘2d courses. Music. Only school in the United States with 
dieck Physical Training. Estateof130acres. Private lake, 


uae adress ELMHURST SCHOOL, Box 9, R. D. 6. 


AHAM HALL 


ome school for girls with high standards of work. 
e preparatory and elective courses. Certificate 
ges. Fine Gymnasium. Household Economics. 
jate course in music. Send for catalogue. 

d Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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rol S ID ENPRWALK 
Connecticut 
Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883 
A school for girls, one hour from New York City, 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith or Mt. Holyoke. 
General and Special Courses. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A,B., Vassar, Principal 


ARD SEMINARY £> Girls and 


\ Young Ladies 

‘Bridgewater, Mass. Healthful and beautiful loca- 

| miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparatory and 

/Courses. Two years’ course for High School graduates, 
Science. Art and Music studios. 

iS SARAH E. LAUGHTON, A.M., Principal. 


ISTIAN COLLEGE “* “S'stosio 


JUNG WOMEN. Columbia, Mo. 61st year. Located in 
thens of the Southwest.’’ 26 college-trained instructors. 
buildings. 20 acre campus for outdoor sports. Degrees 
id A. B. conferred. For year book address 

DELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR, President, 80 College Place 


IFORD COLLEGE 


le, Tenn. Limited, Select Home College. Higher Culture 

. Splendid location, equipment, opportunities. Four years’ 
Course. Conservatory advantages in Art, Music, Expression. 
onding degrees. Re-opens 1911-9-21. Year-book M free. 
G. BUFORD, Regent. MRS. E.G. BUFORD, President. 


STBROOK SEMINARY 
866 Stevens Ave., Portland, Maine. 

advantages for young men and women who wish thorough 
fon for college or professional school; for teaching; or 
work of everyday life. Courses for advanced students. 
Ir opens Sept. 18th. Gymnasium. Wholesome athletics. 
‘atalog. hur C. Yeaton, President. 


\Jxford College for Women 


! Points —Oxford College’’ tells some features of this delight- 
|e-school. In University town; one hour from Cincinnati. 
course leading to B. A. Music, Art, Expression, Business 
| mestic Science. Tuition $355. Address the President, 
8 Sherzer, Ph.D. (Berlin), Box 20, Oxford, O. 


)3ACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Huntington Avenue, 


'y Kindergarten Normal School 


hares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
ns. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


ING GREEN SEMINARY for Girls and 


young Women 
Big Green, Virginia. Terms, including tuition and 
187.50. 45th year. Branch of the Southern Seminary 
f In one of the beautiful and historic towns of Virginia. 
work. Homelike attention to students. Phenomenal 
, Address Rev. C. K. MILLICAN, A.B., Prin., Box 461. 


H Norton 
on Seminary for Young Women ‘ert?! 
f. Large endowment permits moderate terms. Certifi- 
’ College. Advanced courses for high school graduates 
(ors. Art and Music. Ample grounds and buildings. 
gymnasium. Sports. 30 miles from Boston. Catalogue 
ss. Rev. Samuel V. Cole., A. M., D. D., Pres. 


ington Friends’ School 
Niles rom Philadelphia. Co-educational. Pre- 
or leading colleges. Art and Music. Athletic 
Rate $280. Endowed. Homelike surround- 
Careful moral training. Address 
pal Abington Friends’School, Jenkintown,Pa. 
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a lump of pig iron, and his own capacity 
to open the floodgates of emotion was 
phenomenal. He had that rare and price- 
less gift shared by some members of the 
theatrical profession of being able to shed 
real tears at will. His sobs and groans 
were truly heartrending. This, as might be 
expected, rendered him peculiarly telling 
in his appeals to the jury, and he could fre- 
quently set the entire panel sniveling and 
wiping their eyes as he pictured the de- 
serted home, the grief-stricken wife and 
the starving children of the man whom they 
were asked to convict. These unfortunate 
wives and children were an important 
scenic feature in our defense, and if the 
prisoner was unmarried Gottlieb had little 
difficulty in supplying the omission due to 
such improvidence. Some buxom young 
woman with a child at the breast and an- 
other toddling by her side could generally 
be induced to come to court for a few hours 
for as many dollars. They were always 
seated beside the prisoner, but Gottlieb 
was scrupulous to avoid any statement 
that they belongedto theclient. Ifthe jury 
chose to infer as much, that was not our 
fault. It was magnificent to hear (from the 
wings) Gottlieb sum up a case, his hand, in 
which was concealed a pin, caressing the 
youngest little one. 

“Think, gentlemen, of the responsibility 
that rests upon you in rendering this 
woman a widow and depriving this poor 
innocent babe of a father’s protecting 
love!” 

Here Gottlieb would hiccough out a sob, 
sprinkle a few tears upon the counsel table, 
and gently thrust the pin into the infant’s 
anatomy. Sob from Gottlieb—opportune 
wail from the baby. Verdict—not guilty. 

There was a certain class of confidence 
men for whom we soon became the regular 
attorneys. They were a perennial source of 
delight as well as profit, and much of my 
time was given up to the drafting of circu- 
lars and advertisements for the sale of 
stock in such form that, whereas they con- 
tained no actual misstatement of an exist- 
ing fact, they nevertheless were calculated 
to stimulate in the most casual reader an 
irresistible desire to sell all that he had and 
invest therein. 

Originally the dealers in valueless securi- 
ties did not take the trouble to purchase 
any properties, but merely sold their stock 
and decamped with the proceeds. Of 
course such conduct was most ill-advised 
and unnecessary. It was obviously crim- 
inal to sell stock in a concern that had no 
existence, and several of my clients having 
been convicted of grand larceny for this 
reason I took it upon myself to advise the 
others actually to purchase lands, mines or 
other property and issue their stock against 
it. In this way their business became 
absolutely legitimate—as strictly honest 
and within the law as any of the stock- 
jobbing concerns of the financial district. 
To be sure the mine need not be more than 
the mere beginning of a shaft, if even that, 
the oil well might have ceased to flow, the 


‘timber land might be only an acre or so in 


extent, but at any rate they existed. Their 
value was immaterial, since the intending 
purchaser was not informed in the adver- 
tisement as to the amount of gold, silver or 
copper mined in any specific period, the 
number of gallons of oil per minute that 
flowed from the well, or the precise locality 
of the timber forests, but merely as to 
the glorious future in store for all who 
subscribed for the stock. 

This vital distinction has always existed 
in civil as well as criminal law between 
what is fraud and what is legitimate en- 
couragement to the buyer. To tell the 
prospective vendee of your old gray mare 
that she is the finest horse in the county is 
no fraud even if she is the veriest scare- 
crow, for it merely represents your opin- 
ion—perhaps colored in part by your desire 
to sell—and is not a matter of demon- 
strable fact. 

To assure him, however, that she has 
never run away, had blind staggers or 
spring halt, when these assertions are not 
true, is ‘‘a false statement as to a past or 
existing fact,’ and as such constitutes a 
fraud—if he buys your horse. 

Now it frequently has happened in my 
experience that gentlemen desiring to find 
purchasers for securities or property of 
little value haveso carelessly mingled state- 
ments of fact with opinions, laudations and 
prophecies as to their goods, that juries 
have said that they were guilty of fraud in 
so doings Thus the lawyer becomes at 
every turn indispensable to the business 
man. The following circular was drawn 
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package means 


SEALPACKERCHIEF was known, handkerchiefs were sold loose and 

everybody could handle them. SEALPACKERCHIEF has modernized 
and standardized the buying of handkerchiefs. You select from the samples 
which hang on the counter case (see illustration above), but you buy a sealed 
package, guaranteed to contain the same quality as the hanging sample. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 


insures absolute cleanliness. The quality of the handkerchiefs at the various prices 
stands the most rigid comparison. They come to you white, soft-laundered and ready 
for use and they re-launder equal to new. 


“['seatra nothing more personal than a handkerchief, yet before 


Ladies’ Packages 
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Men’s Packages 
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You will find it worth while to insist upon SEALPACKERCHIEF. 
Look for the name. Refuse substitutes. If your dealer cannot 
supply you we will send, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Simply address 
SEALPACKERCHIEF, 137th Street, New York 


. amt “PRACTICAL 
, BUNGALOWS” 


nape of Southern California 


SROOMS $15 
Le Complete book of 


100 HOMES 


Suited to any climate. 
One and Two story. 


aang 128 Pages, 270 Illustrations. 
: Handsome 5-color cover. 
Plans—Descriptions, Photos. 
fim Reliable Cost Prices. 


col 

00, We have built 1600 houses 

and WE KNOW. 

a Price 50 cts. 

wee Check, Order or Stamps. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 

Fourth near Hill, © Los Angeles, Cal. 


S § 2000 
a : 


Genuine Panama $6 


Light, cool, dressy, made of fine quality genuine Panama 
straw, very closely woven, with neat silk band and leather 
sweat band, adaptable to any shape,.a genuine $15.00 valuo. 
South American Panama, sent express prepaid for $6.00. 
We import thousands of Panamas yearly direct from South 
America through the Port of Galveston, This saves you 
two profits. Order to-day. State size and whether the above 
style or Fedora, Telescope or Peak style is wanted. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money refunded. Address 


HOUSTON HAT CO., Dept. A 
**Panama Hat Kings’’” Houston, Texas 


Here’s summer comfort for you — 


One ounce per pair! 


Can’t you imagine how comfortable, cool and 
contented your feet will be in this Iron Clad 
No. 598 —a sock practically without weight; 
only one ounce per pair, and so light and sheer 
that every breeze goes through. 


IRON CLAD No. 598—only 25c 


is the silkiest, handsomest gauze sock you ever saw 
at anything like its price; and the most duradle. 
Light as it is, it wears as well as much heavier hose, 
because the heels and toes are double-knitted of 
Iron Clad’s strongest ‘‘extra twist”’ yarn. 

The “sizzling”? hot weather is with us now—and, 
my, how delightful these cooling, featherweight Iron 
Clad socks would feel. Why not provide yourself 
now? If your dealer cannot supply you, just send 
us 25c direct for each pair wanted, stating size and 
colors (Colors: Wine, light and dark grey, lavender, 
navy blue, heliotrope, tan, champagne, black), Sizes 
914, 10, 1034, 11,114. We mail prepaid. 

Send for our handsome catalogue, in colors, showing 

Tron Clads for the whole family. Mailed free. 


eRWELTS 
Vgc ky, 


x MARK 
‘S a 
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ees @ 
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COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Delightful Breezes 
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CNA 


for Your Home! 


Enjoy the Good Old Summer Time as You Should—Keep Cool 


It is easy enough when you have a Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Fan in your 


home. 
summer resort. 


It circulates cool, fresh, invigorating air—turns your own home into an ideal 
We have a special 8-inch “STANDARD” Fan for home use. 


Beautiful 


in design and finish. Light and can be moved wherever there is an electric light 


socket. No noise. Requires no attention. 
much to operate as a small electric light. 


But be sure you get a Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Fan. 
sixteen years of specializing in manufacture. 
for highest efficiency and durability—greatest economy of power. 


real fan satisfaction ask your dealer for 


Easily regulated to any speed. Costs half as 


Our fans are backed by 
They have won a world-wide reputation 
To be sure of 


Ceiling, Desk, Bracket, Oscillating, Ventilating Fans—for Office, Factory and Home. 


Direct or, Alternating Current. 
Book. Shows our complete line. 


Select the Fan You Want From Our Handsome Fan 
A postal brings it. 


Write for it. 


*“STANDARD"’ Fans are sold by leading electrical dealers everywhere. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, Rochester and Atlanta. 


BRANCHES: 


1305 Lagonda Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


We Are Also the World’s Largest Manufacturers of Small Motors— 


1-30 to 15 H. P.—for All Purposes 


“LINANE” 


Makes 
Old Straw Hats 


as Good as New 


at a cost of 3 cents each 


‘‘Linane’’ will make a tarnished 
Straw hat as bright as new in about 3 
minutes, Removes all spots and stains, and 
restores original color of the straw. Will not turn it yellow. 
Also cleans cane chairs, baskets, matting, etc. Sold in 10c 
and 25c packages (enough for 3-8 hats) at Drug and Depart- 
ment stores, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Higgins Drug Co., 1 Arcade, Springfield, O. 


An Exceptional 
Opportunity for Bright Men 
Be our representative; sell our new accident insurance poli- 
cies; $1to$i0; easytosell, everybody needsone;commissions § 
fa liberal. Agents make big money and establish themselves 
| in good permanent business; fine chance for an energetic Fi 
man; can handle in spare time.° WRITE AT ONCE. 


1 North American Accident Ins. Co., Dept.T, 217 La Salle St., Chicago (4 


eal 


Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Reduced 
Bates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from West- 
ern States. Write today for colored maps and information. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 

505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
29 Broadway, New York. 


The right hat 


for your vacation 


Superior to straw hats in }{ % 
lightness, comfort, style and | % 
service. By our direct sales- \ 
plan we cut the retail price 
from $3.00 to 


$9) French 
Pocket Hat 


(‘The Hatthat won’ tblow off’) 

Shape it to suit yourself. 
Soft as chamois skin; “light 
asa feather.’’ Made of finest 
feltand handsomely trimmed. 
A 50c Wick fancy band adds 
wonders to a boy’s hat. 

Colors— white, cream, 
light grey, dark grey, seal 
brown, black and red (for 
the big game hunters). 

Send us $2.00 and the 
size and color desired—we' ll 
do the rest. 

Money back if you 
don’t like the hat. 
We'll make your old Panama 

like new for $2.00. 
Write for Style Book, Free 


French Pocket Hat Co. 
38 So. 8th St., Philadelphia, 


—— 
The COLLEGIAN 


The GOVERNOR 


and JOURNALISM taught 
by mail; MSS. revised and 
s 


Story-Writing old on commission, Send 


for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit"; tells how; gives proof. 
The National Press Association, 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 


EVENING POST 


up for one of our clients and is an excellent 
example of a perfectly harmless and legal 
advertisement that might easily become 
fraudulent. We will suppose that the cor- 
poration owned one-quarter of an acre of 
wood lot about ten miles from a region 
where copper was being mined. 


SAWHIDE COPPERS 


Your Last CHANCE TO Buy THIS Stock AT 
PRESENT FIGURES ! 


The Company’s lands are located near the heart 
of Copper district, not far from properties now 
paying from forty to sixty per cent a year. There 
is no reason in the world why Sawhide should not do 
as well if not better. With immense quantities of 
ore just beneath the surface, when our new smelter 
is completed Sawhide will undoubtedly prove one 
of the best dividend payers in the country! As 
the Rosensteins and other well-known financiers 
are largely interested in the stock, it is only a 
question of time before it will be marked up out 
of sight. The properties have great surface value 
and are rolling in timber and mineral wealth. 


This is a fair example of a perfectly safe 
variety of advertisement that does not 
commit the author to anything.’ As long 
as there is a piece of land somewhere and an 
actual incorporated company the stock of 
which, however valueless, is being offered 
for sale, the mere fact that the writer in- 
dulges himself in rosy prophecies does not 
endanger him so far as the criminal law 
is concerned. It is only when he foolishly — 
and usually quite as unconsciously —makes 
some definite allegation, such as, for in- 
stance, that the company ‘owns six hun- 
dred acres of fully developed mining 
property,” or has ‘‘a smelter in actual 
operation on the ground,” or ‘‘has earned 
sixty-five per cent on its capital in the past 
year,” that the financier runs the slightest 
risk. It may be that a purchaser would 
find it so difficult to prove the falsity of any 
of the statements upon which he had relied 
in purchasing the stock that the vendor 
would practically be immune, but in these 
days of muckraking and of a hysterical 
public conscience prosecutors sometimes 
go to the most absurd lengths and spend 
ridiculous amounts of money out of the 
county treasuries to send promoters to jail. 

They are apt to have a hard time of it, 
however. I recall one scheme in which’a 
client of mine was interested, involving 
the flotation of about a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of railroad stock. The circu- 
lars, printed by a famous engraver and 
stationer, were twenty pages in length and 
contained the minutest description of the 
company’s board of directors, rolling stock, 
capitalization, bond issues, interests in 
other railroads, government grants of land, 
and the like. They were embellished with 
beautiful photogravures of deep cuts, sus- 
pension bridges, snow-sheds, railroad 
yards androundhouses. The promoter did 
a mail-order business and sold the stock by 
the bagful to elevator men, trained nurses, 
policemen, porters, clerks and servant girls. 

After he had salted away about forty 
thousand dollars some of the purchasers 
began to get anxious about their dividends. 
None were forthcoming, and as the pro- 
moter was inclined to be indefinite as to 
future prospects he was presently arrested. 
But when the case came to trial I pointed 
out a fact that, strange as it may seem, 
practically no one of the multitude of stock- 
holders had previously noticed, namely, 
that the circulars made no actual state- 
ment as to where the railroad was located. 
By inference it might well have been sup- 
posed to be somewhere in Canada; but 
there was no such fact clearly alleged. Of 
course it was impossible for the prosecutor 
to prove that my client did not own a 
railroad somewhere in the world, and the 
indictment had to be dismissed. Negations 
are extremely hard to establish, and therein 
lies the promoter’s safety. If he sticks to 
generalities, no matter how they glitter, he 
is immune. Had my railroad promoter 
inserted a single word descriptive of the 
location of his franchise or his terminals 
he would now be in Sing Sing instead of 
owning a steam yacht and spending his 
winters in Florida. 

From the foregoing the reader will ob- 
serve that the first-class criminal lawyer 
by no means devotes his time to defend- 
ing mere burglars and “‘strong-arm’’ men. 
The élite of the profession do as gilt-edged 
an office practice as the most dignified 
corporation attorneys. Indeed, in many 
respects their work is strictly identical. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Has prepared over 1000 Boy 
for Cornell University 
“One of the best preparatory institutions 
the country.” — PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, 
Able faculty; thorough instr 
Cntaiag! Health conditions perfect. Farm 9 
acres, Every facility for indoor and 

sports. Gymnasium; navy outfit ofs} 
coaching launch, etc. Terms $660 


C. V. Parsell, A.M., Principal, Ithaca, h 


Practical Electricity 
Steam Engineering Scho 


Qualify as an expert electrician or high paid ste 
engineer. References : any of our 3000 graduates, 
students learn by actually running our great plat 
boilers,engines,dynamos and electricapparatus. f 
have the least interest in machinery, write for cata 


Hawley School of Engineering, Boston, M 


, Electricity in One Ye 


Complete— Thorough—Prae 
— Authoritative.: No superfi 
or non-essentials. Actual 
struction, installation and 
ing. Admits only young met 
character and _ stickability. 
graduates are “making good 

Largest and Oldest over the world. Write for: 
Teaching Electricity. Only illustrated catalogue. Ofens Sef 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 75 Takoma Ave., Washington, | 


YEATES SCHOOL. 


Endowed. Established 1854. Call: 
: the best in every boy by’its high st 
: ardof honorandentiresympathy. Ca 
ing, swimming, skating, etc.,and all 
lar fiéld and track sports. New gy 
and pool, Only a limited number ta 

FREDERIC GARDINER, A.M.(Ha 
Headmaster. Box 529, LANCASTER 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 307 York St. 


New Haven Normal School of Cymaa 


25th year. Courses in educational, medicinal and rect 
gymnastics, fitting for teaching, physical training and pla 
work. New boathouse and athletic field. Summer session. Catal 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHO 
563 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for” 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno 


and other scientific schools. Every teacher a special 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Prim 


University School of Music 
ANN ARBOR, MICH, A.A.STANLEY, A.M., Direc 
Affiliated with University of Michigan. Thirty artist teael 
Choral union 300 voices. Syimphony orchestra 50 pieces. 
certs by world's artists. May Festival four days. a 
concerts. Piano, vocal and violin historical recitals. Fi 
logue D address CHAS. A. SINE, Secreta’ 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 08 "xs 
cation hig 

and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautifu 

tial villages. Justxuctors able, experienced, mature. © 

ough preparation for college.. Unusual attention given b 

under seventeen. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pi 

For catalog, address DR. G. H. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, M. 


TABOR ACADEMY Nazis 


On the shores of Buzzard’s Bay. ~Modern end 
school, Co-educational.- Course preparing for col 
‘and business... .Gymnasium, _- Athletic fields. Adi } 
CHARLES E. PETHYBRIDGE, Principal, 16 Spring Stre i 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGIATE INSTITU 
AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 

(Near Washington, D. C.) Co-educational. College preparat 
Broad variety of musical courses, including pipe organ an 
chestra. Piano tuning. Certificate admits to University of 
giniaand other colleges. Terms: $150 to $200 per year. JVo ext 
Address 8, C. I., Box 105, Dayton, Va. 


=< 
MARYLAND, St. Mary’s Co,, Charlotte Hall. | 
Charlotte Hall School Founded 1774. 


oughly established 
tary Academy, in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. E 
of 325 acres. Healthylocation. Safe home for boys. Board, was 
tuition, $180 per scholastic year. GEO. M.THOMAS, A.M, 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


Blairstown, New Jersey. 

64th year. Prepares for any American Coll 
Campus 100 acres. Thorough equipment; libera 
dowment justifies low rate of $350. Opens September 14th, 
JOHN C.SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal, P.O. Bi 


Newton, N.J, Ahigh-classh 
NewtonAcademy preparatory school; semi-1 


tary organization; 50 miles from N. Y. on D. L. & 
Special attention given younger boys and those lac) 
application. Academic, Classical, Commercial cow 
Healthful location. Gymnasium. Academy openinS) 
mer. Horseback riding. Rates $400. P. S. WILSON, Prin., BO 


Kiskiminetas Springs School § 
in the beautiful Foothills of Chestnut Ridge. 604 
—all outdoor sports; entertainment and social 
Preparatory for College or Professional School 
business life. Send for Catalog, Calendar and Photo Al 
Address Dept. 8, Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg 


KEE MAR COLLEGE *xésyia 


For Women. Modern buildings, campus of ten acres, 
beautiful Cumberland Valley. Preparatory, Collegiate and S| 
courses, with unusual advantages in Art and Music. $300 

For illustrated catalogue, address 


S. M. NEWMAN, D. D., Presi 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 20th | 
Froebel School of Kindergar! 


BOSTON, MASS.,|. 
Normal Classes. PIERCE BLDG., COPLEY 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground posi 


TRI-STATE COLLE 


100 South Darling Street, Angola, Indianz 
Preparatory, Collegiate, Teacher-Training and Com 
cial. $150 pays board, furnished room, tuition and [ij 
fee for48 weeks, No entrance examination. Enteran 
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“Fish aren’t bitin’? Well doggone it, who 


ares? Isn’t the sun shinin’, and the water rippin 


b) 


m the birds singin’? An’ don’t I have my trusty 


id jimmy pipe an’ a tin of Princ 
“Fishin’ isn’t just a matter 


e Albert? 
of catchin’ fish, 


myway. Fishin’ is enjoyin’ yourself. 


‘And, for solid enjoyment, I tel 


lyoua good nee 


atisfyin’ smokelikethishasmostthingsfaded. *" 


ike, havin’ a right good time.” 


“Prince Albert doesn’t bite neither. 4 
ve been a fishin’ here all mornin’, f 
‘eepin’ the old jimmy goin’ steady,and_ ; 
Mr. Tongue is lollin’ round as happy { 
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“‘the national joy smoke’”’ 


if Pa . Prince Albert can’t bite your tongue. Let that sink in good and plenty. 
= ee ee It’s produced by patented, exclusive process that takes out the bite and leaves 
~s “; pure smoking satisfaction. Cool, long burning, close-fire and burns down to 

..% dust fine ashes. Fragrant and flavorous. 
You can swap U. S. coin for the joy smoke at all up-to-date tobacco 
emporiums. 10c for the tidy red tin, 5c for red cloth bag lined with waterproof 


paper, pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Entirely 


Different 


Yellowstone Park 


All Sizes. 


DEAL HAT for Motoring, Boating, Golfing and 
aeral wear. Especially adapted for office, home 
aveling use. Practical, hare Coo Bol Madeof best 
y PURE Silk, strictly hand tailored, oiled silk 
band, weighs one ounce. Colors, Black, Navy 
Brown, Gray and White. Price $1.50— worth ev- 
atofit. Statesizeandcolor. (NOTE—Tiesto match 
same quality silk, four-in-hands and bows, 50c.) 


‘ction Guaranteed. GILBERT & CO., Decatur, Ill. 


| ry, pumps, separators, saws, water sys- 
j electric light outfits,etc. Very simple. 
manor boy can operateit. Uses little 

( Absolutely guaranteed. ‘ 
jog free. Big money for 


‘S- Gray Motor Co. jf 
j harlotte Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


White Lead? 


Hammar Bros. 


} 
| 
} 
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} EASY TO REMEMBER! HAMMAR BROTHERS 
ON Unbeatable Exterminat 

eA \inatgeicraat 

RATS & MICE 


The Government Uses It 
Sold all over the World. 


» 25c., and 75c., at Druggists and Country Stores. 
E. 8. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City,N.J.,U.8.A. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
¢ Acourse of forty lessonsin the history, form, structure, 
*# and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
ienwein 69 Besge Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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1909. 


and it looks like 


Roxford Under 


_5710- 25% STC. 
—~—. 


Books, Advice, Searches, and 
Big List of Inventions Wanted 


WATSON E, COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C, | advertised free. yzoTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


A New York man 
bought two years 
of solid comfort 
for $6.00— six suits 


of | Ls 
Roxford 

Underwear | 
That was in May, & 


He has worn them sum- X 


mer and winter ever since— “~ 
would last him pretty 
sare al ATONE 


is the finest of fine-gauge 


Ask About Our First-Class, 
Escorted, All-Expense Tours 


Leaving Chicago every Saturday dur- 
ing the season over the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North Western Line, you 
have two weeks of care-free travel—an 
experienced guide manages all details. 

Six full days inthe park give plenty 
oftimetoseeeverything. Stopoversat 
principal points of interest en route. 

Similar Tours to California, the North 
Pacific Coast, Colorado, Utah, Alaska 
and the Canadian Rockies allow a more 
extensive vacation trip under the same 
delightful conditions. 

For dates, itinerariesand all informa- 
tion, address 

S. A. Hutchison 
Manager Tours Department 
148 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


“balbriggan.” Knitted of 
the highest-grade cotton— 
as you can see by the way 
it wears. 

You'll find it just as com- 
| fortable in winter as in 
¥| summer. Protects the body 
against changes of tempera- 
ture. 

Ask your best haber- 
dasher or department store 
for Roxford. All styles of 
garment for Men and Boys— 
All weights—All staple col- 
ors—50c., 75c. and $1.00 


a garment. 

Send for the little Roxford Book. 

It tells facts worth knowing about 

The Good Knitted Underwear 
for Men and Boys. 

ROXFORD KNITTING CO. 

Dept. V PHILADELPHIA 
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An Opening for a 


° If you think of starting 

a store I can help you, 

G tal to EG My business is finding 

locations where new 

retail stores are needed. I know about towns, industries, rooms, 

rents, etc., in every part of the United States, On my list are many 

places where a new Store can start with small capital and pay a profit 

from the beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your 

own ambition and capacity. No charge for information, including 
free a 200 page book telling how to run a retail store. 


EDW. B. MOON, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


Here’s the collar to go with the prevailing 
comfort styles in men’s clothes—the 


COLIMAS 


[IDEWEL 


COLLARS 


the collar with the tie-and-time-and-temper 
saving shield. 
It takes a SLIDEWELL to make you under- 


That Protect and Pay AT E N rT. SECURED OR OUR H stand real collar-comfort, satisfaction and style. 
| ye I | “N i Send Sketch or Model for : ‘s 


—one of the 


FEE RETURNED 


FREE SEARCH Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 


FREE to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


we will send our Exposure Scale F 
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Single Rooms, all with Bath 
Suites of Two Rooms and Bath 


Sample Rooms 
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Chicago’s Most Beautiful Hotel 


City Hall Square—at Randolph and Clark Sts. 


In the heart of the shopping and theatre district and in the center of 
Chicago’s business life 


Every Room With Bath 


and Running Ice Water—757 Guests Rooms 


Suites of Parlor, Two Bedrooms and Two Baths 


EAS ; 
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America’s most famous Restau- 
rant is in the Hotel Sherman. 
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2, $2.50, $3, $3.50 and $4.00 
q - $4, $5, $6, $7 and $8 
. $12 and $15 

$3, $4, $5 and $6 


“*Snapand Tone."’ They insure perfectbalance, 


mount. 


everything needed by Equestrians from ‘‘Saddle to Spur.’’ 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co.,106E Chambers Street, New York 


ce 


how to protect them. Write for it. 
invention for free opinion as to patentability. 
Patent Obtained or Our Fee Returned. 


H. ELLIS CHANDLEE & CO. 
1257 F Street, Washington, D.C 


Study at Home 


sity. 


Box 401Y, 


WOVEN 


CASH s NAMES 


are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast COLors, 
12 dozen full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, other prices 
on application. Send for Samples to 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 
400 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 


E BEST LIGHT 


Makes and burns its own gas. Costs 2c. 
per week. Gives 500 candle power light 
dirt, grease, 
norodor. Unequalled for Homes,Stores, 
S etc. 
Every lamp warranted. 
Write for catalog. 


and casts no shadow, No 


Hotels, Churche 
Over 200 styles. 
Agents wanted. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St. 


Public Halls, 


Whitman Saddles 


known to every lady or gentleman 
horseback rider the world over, have 


a graceful, correctseatand the pleasure ofcomplete 
unison of the rider with every movement of his 
We are the only makers of this famous 
saddle. Illustrated catalogue ‘‘FREE;”’ it describes 


Free book gives list of needed inventions and tells 
Send sketch of 


Write 
today 
for Free Booklet on Contracts 
and 112-pp. Catalog. Tellshow 
we make your home a Univer- 
Leading Correspondence 
Law Course in America. New 
special text prepared by instruct- 
ors in 21 resident universities, 
including Harvard, Stanford, 
Chicago, Wis., Ill., Mich. and 
7 others. Over 10,000 students en- 


rolled. Low cost—very easy terms. SPECIAL BUSINESS LAW COURSE 


La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Illinois 


CANTON, O. 
8x10 Bromide Enlargement and Frame 


Wewillmake from your negative an 8x10 Enlargement, framed in black frame, with glass, for 35c. 
Cash with order. Send us glass negatives by express prepaid. Films by mail. Order 3 and enclose One Dollar and 
E. HASTINGS & MILLER, 118-120 NassauSt., New York. (Established over 16 years.) 


the Country. 


Whether going Abroad, or 
to the Mountains, Seashore 
or Country, one additional 
pleasure will be a Box of 


Pure and Unequalled 


CANDIES 


For Sale at our 55 Retail Stores 
and by Sales Agents throughout 


Holds the Hose Up 
Holds the Shirt Down 
Does not Bind the Leg 


One of the most complete, sim- 
ple, efficient and comfortable 
Man’s Garter ever devised. 


Keeps the Sox without a wrin- 
kle, the Shirt from bulging 
back or front, or the Collar 
from riding up. 

Ask your dealer—or send price and receive a 


pair postpaid. Lisle, 50 cents. Silk, 75 cents. 
Stamps accepted. Address 


THE SHIRT GARTER CO., Columbia, Tennessee 


35c 
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THE WRONG HAND 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


“T do not know that,” said Gaul. 

“‘T will tell you,” said Abner; “we found 
a bloody handprint on your brother!” 

“Ts that all that you found on him?” 

“That is all,’’ said Abner. 

“Well,” cried Gaul, ‘does that prove 
that’I killed him? Let me look your ugly 
suspicion in the face. Were not my 
brother’s hands covered with his blood and 
was not the bed covered with his finger- 
prints, where he had clutched about it in 
his death-struggle?”’ 

“Yes,” said Abner; “that is all true.” 

“And was there any mark or sign in that 
print,” said Gaul, “by which you could 
know that it was made by any certain 
hand’”’—and he spread out his fingers— 
‘as, for instance, my hand?” 

“No,” said Abner. 

There was victory in Gaul’s face. 

He had now learned all that Abner knew 
and he no longer feared him. There was no 
evidence against him—even I saw that. 

“And now,” he cried, ‘will you get out 
of my house? I will have no more words 
with you. Begone!” 

Abner did not move. For the last five 
minutes he had been at work at something, 
but I could not see what it was, for his 
back was toward me. Now he turned to 
the table beside Gaul and I saw what he 
had been doing. He had been making a 
pen out of a goosequill! He laid the pen 
down on the table and beside it a horn of 
ink. He opened out the deed that he had 
brought, put his finger on a line, dipped 
the quill into the ink and held it out to 
Gaul. 

“Sign there!” he said. 

ae hunchback got on his feet, with an 
oath. 

“Begone with your damned paper!”’ he 
cried. 

Abner did not move. 

‘When you have signed,” he said. 

“Signed!”’ cried the hunchback. ‘I will 
see you and your brother Rufus, and 
Elnathan Stone, and all the kit and kittle 
of you in hell!” 

“Gaul,” said Abner, “‘you will surely see 
all who are to be seen in hell!”’ 

By Abner’s manner I knew that the end 
of the business had arrived. He seized the 
will and the envelope that Gaul had brought 
Hae his secretary and held them out before 

im. 

“You tell me,” he said, ‘that these 
papers were written at one sitting! Look! 
The hand that wrote that envelope was 
calm and steady, but the hand that wrote 
this will shook. See how the letters wave 
and jerk! I willexplainit. You have kept 
that envelope from some old letter; but 
this paper was written in this house—in 
fear! And it was written on the morning 
that your brother died. . . . Listen! 
When Elnathan Stone stepped back from 
your brother’s bed he stumbled over a piece 
of carpet. The under side of that carpet 
was smeared with ink, where a bottle had 
been broken. I put my finger on it and it 
was wet.” 

The hunchback began to howl and bel- 
low like a beast penned in a corner. I 
crouched under Abner’s coat in terror. The 
creature’s cries filled the great, empty 
house. 
the voices of the wind; and for accom- 
paniment the sleet played shrill notes on 
the windowpanes, and the loose shingles 
clattered a staccato, and the chimney 
whistled—like weird instruments under a 
devil’s fingers. y 

And all the time Abner stood looking 
down at the man—an implacable, avenging 
Nemesis—and his voice, deep and level, did 
not change. 

“But, before that, we knew that you had 
killed your brother! We knew it when we 
stood before his bed. ‘Look there,’ said 
Rufus—‘at that bloody handprint!’ . . 
We looked. . . . And we knew that 
Enoch’s hand had not made that print. Do 
you know how weknewthat,Gaul? . . . 
I willtellyou. . . . Thebloody print on 
your brother’s right hand was the print of 
a right hand!” 


Gaul signed the deed, and. at dawn we 
rode away, with the hunchback’s promise 
that he would come that afternoon before 
a notary and acknowledge what he had 
signed; but he did not come—neither on 
that day nor on any day after that. 

When Abner went to fetch him he found 
him swinging from his elm tree. 
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That Magic Word —“Undersluns” 


Regal “20” Underslung Roadster $9 


THERE’S A PICTURE of what Underslung means. The first Underslung Road- 
ster sold for less than $4,000 —and sold for so much /ess that the Regal ‘*207’ 
at $900 has been eagerly purchased everywhere. 


WE WILL GIVE YOU A FEW of the many ‘“‘reasons why.’’ And there are 
many more than we can give at this writing. 

SO RAPID have been the changes in automobile design that new words and ex- 
pressions have constantly crept into the Motor Car Vocabulary—but the word 
**Underslung’’ means more than any of them. 


THIS MAGIC WORD is intimately related to at least two-thirds of those essen- 
tials every present or prospective automobile owner associates with automobile 
perfection. 


THE PERFECT MOTOR CAR will never be built, but in the Regal ‘‘20”’ 


Underslung Roadster there are many elements of perfection. 


IT’S A REAL ROADSTER. We mean— built a Roadster from the ground up. 
There’s more in ¢ha¢ perhaps than you think. It isn’t a Roadster Body ona 
Touring Car Chassis. 


IT’S AN “UNDERSLUNG”—The Regal Motor Car Company have ideals. It’s 
proven in this car. The Underslung type of construction is the construction 
of the future. The Regal habit of looking ahead has forestalled competition. 
This car in a year will be the most widely copied car in the country because 
the advantages of the Underslung are overwhelmingly superior to all other 
types of suspension. Let us see: 


SAFETY — Every man wants a safe car. Seventy-five per cent of automobile 
fatalities are caused by ‘‘ turning turtle ’’— Anglo-Saxon for tipping over. The 
Underslung frame —having such a low center of gravity —defeats this eventuality. 
You can take any degree of ‘‘turn”’ without even a ‘‘ swaying motion”’ to the 
body. The Underslung Regal ‘‘20”’ is pre-eminently a ‘‘ safe’’ car. 


ECONOMY ~— In automobile parlance a much-abused word. The most deadly 
factor in the life of tires is what is called ‘‘sidelash.’’ If you care to examine 
the tires on a Regal Underslung ‘‘20’” you will notice an ‘‘even wear’’ no 
matter how far the car has been run. Besides, the power plant being placed 
very low, the maximum horse power by a straight line drive is delivered from 
motor to rear wheels—a big saving in gasoline. 


COMFORT-— And you must sit in a Regal ‘‘20’’ Underslung to get a new 
interpretation of that word. You do not ride over the ground—you shim 
over it. Here is a car that ‘‘smoothes’’ the roughest road. The frame being 
retained in a horizontal position carries you always forward —there is no 
side-swaying motion — less tendency to skid. Comfort is built into every inch 
of the design — mathematically — prove it yourself. 


SPEED — The Regal ‘‘ 20’? Underslung is even faster than it looks. Every man 
likes a tilt once in a while against distance and time. We call the horse 
power ‘‘20,’’ but the motor develops a lot more than that. This car won’t 
take any cars’ dust if you care to open the throttle. And it ‘‘sticks to the 
road’’ under any and every condition. 


HE DEALERS who handle Regal Cars are especially chosen for a high standard of service. 


DESIGN —The frame is slung below the axles—every ounce of weight being well 
between the wheels, giving an ease of suspension that means long life to the 
chassis and an accessibility to motor and transmission that is exceptional. 

BEAUTY—The Regal ‘‘20’’ Underslung is an exceptionally beautiful car. 
Wherever it is operated people turn to look at it. It is so conspicuous because 
it’s so unique. ‘The illustration at the top of this advertisement only gives 
an outline of its rea/ beauty. Every line about it is attractive and masterful — 
7500 owners are each and every one proud of their Regal ‘‘20.’’ To see it is 
to want it. To ride in it is to buy it. 

SALES —So great is the demand for the Regal ‘£20’ Underslung Roadster that 
we have had to treble our manufacturing facilities to satisfy our customers. 
The more prospective purchasers compared it the more reasons the car gave 
them to duy it. It sold itself. 

REPUTATION—We have carried on our business in a quiet and unostentatious 
way, and the digness of our business is an overwhelming argument of the 
quality of our business. The reputation the Regal ‘‘20’’ Underslung has won 
for itself is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


PRICE—We will emphasize ‘iat—$900. There’s information for you behind 
this remarkable figure. The Regal Motor Car Company is managed by con- 
setvative business men who dui/d and sell automobiles for permanence. What 
Regal Cars are sold for is a tribute to certain ideals in quality and production. 
We have never bragged in the press about the quantity of cars we sell—the 
guality at the price we do sell Regal Cars has suggested quantity production, 
for we are satished with a fair proft and every Regal owner has shared, not 
only in a generation of exceptional experience in the production and marketing 
of automobiles, but also in a distribution of profit that is warranted by making 
and selling thousands of cars every year. 


THAT IS ONE OF THE “REASONS WHY” the Regal ‘'20’’ Underslung 
Roadster gives such excelling value in Safety, Economy, Comfort, Speed, Design 
and Beauty. 


An Incontrovertible Proof — This Car at $900 


SEE THIS CAR—It will impress you. We have but given you the veriest sug- 
gestions. Regal dealers are everywhere. Visit one—have a demonstration — 
or write us and we will see that you get Regal Service. 

A FEW SPECIFICATIONS — Wheel Base 100 inches. Tires, 32x34 in. Three 
speed and reverse selective sliding szcke/ stee/ gear transmission. Road clearance 
10 inches (as much as the conventionally built car) 4 cylinder 20 H. P. (and 
more) Motor. Bore 334 in. Stroke 41% in. Dual ignition—with Magneto. 
Standard Equipment— Acetylene Headlights, Generator, Oil, Side and Tail 
Lamps. Jack and complete set of tools. 

OTHER REGAL CARS— Regal ‘‘30’’ 5-passenger Touring Car (open body), 
$1000. Fore-door, $1050. Regal Demi-Tonneau open and fore-door type, 
$1000 and $1050. Regal ‘‘40’’ 7-passenger Touring Car (fore-door), $1650. 


They are 


representative of all that tends to upbuild a permanent and highly profitable business upon the foundation of 


service. Their interest in customers does not end with the sale of a car, but begins with the purchase of a car. 


We are always looking for the “REGAL STANDARD” among dealers. 


Regal Motor Car Company, 


Wire or write. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices Minneapolis, Minn, ~ 


Z4ORE THAN A MILLION AND THREE-QUARTERS CIRCULATION WEEKLY 


Repeat Orders for One to Ten Trucks 
more than One Hundred 
Gramm Owners 


The Gramm is built in 1, 2, 3 and 5-ton chasses. Bodies are furnished to meet the purchaser’s requirements 


Every inch of 145,000 square feet of floor space taxed 
to its utmost capacity, with a force of 2000 men 
working full time and over time—that tells you better 
than words can where the Gramm stands in the truck 
world today. 


This condition has obtained for months; and the 
Gramm product has been going out with magnifi- 
cent regularity into the hands of owners satisfied in 
advance that the Gramm is a truck it is absolutely 
safe to buy. 

While you have been debating in your mind the wis- 
dom of buying a truck, or wavering between several 
truck reputations; nearly a thousand of the greatest 
truck-buying concerns in America have long since 
settled the question of utility—and made up their 
minds which truck to choose. 


These thousand-odd Gramm trucks are in daily use all 
over America. 


Contrary to general custom, not one of them is on 
probation, consignment, or trial. 


They are sold—sold outright— without quibble or 
qualification—and are implicitly accepted by every 
Gramm buyer—not because of what we say; but 
because of what the Gramm owner is quick, and 
ready, and glad, to say of the service he is getting. 


No man who has ever seen the great Gramm plant—a 
small sized industrial city in itself—could hesitate 
about his choice. 


We want you to know both the technical and practical 
features of the Gramm. Write today for full information 


“THE 


Gramm Trucks are in as great 
demand, proportionately, in small 
cities as inlarge. Our distribution 
covers, approximately, all cities of 
largest size, like New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
etc. Valuable representation can 
still be secured by men of the right 
calibre. 

If you are interested in estab- 
lishing an attractive business of 
immense possibilities, to which 


you can devote all your energies, 


arrange with our sales depart- 
ment, either by letter or wire, for 
open: territory. 


THE GRAMM MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Canadian Manufacturers: THE GRAMM MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Walkerville, Ont. 


from 


No man who has been properly told the Gramm story. 
can fail to see how secure he is in the Gramm repu- 
tation. 


By the Gramm story we mean the building of the first 
trucks in America by a man who refused to be 
tempted away from the more permanent possibilities 
of the commercial field by the allurements of pleasure- 
car popularity. | 


We mean ten years crowded with hard, practical, pro-| 
gressive experience; which solved for the Gramm 
the worst problems of the commercial truck before 
most manufacturers had confronted them. 


The astonishing sales of the Gramm today are not a 
sudden freak of public demand; but the natural 
heritage of these ten years of heart-breaking research 
when no adequate reward was in sight. 


The Gramm is selling today because, of all motor trucks’ 

it most deserves to sell. Ten years of devotion tc 
an ideal have culminated in this magnificent plan} 
and are receiving a magnificent expression in thé 


Gramm Truck. 


The long and impressive list of Gramm owners, mori 
than one hundred of whom have repeated their orders) 
the detailed and unsolicited reports from busines 
houses of records made in service and economy —a | 
these offer precisely the sort of conclusive eviden 
for which the truck buyer has been Icoking. 
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HEN half a 

dozen mid- 

dle-class 

women meet 
together for intimate 
social discourse they usually fall upon two subjects 
of perennial interest: their children and their 
servants. When they arrive at the latter, these 
are some of the remarks that burst forth: 

“My dear, I don’t know what we’re coming to! 
Maids nowadays have the one object of getting 
all they can out of you and doing as little as they 
can. Mine insists on going out every night of the 
week, although when I engaged her I distinctly 
said three nights. But she asked why she should 
have to stay in if I am home. Callers are not 
likely to come, and if they do they understand my 
going to the door myself. She says that as long as 
she doesn’t stay out so late that she’s unfit to do 
her work next morning she sees no reason why she 
should be shut up after she has been working all 
day. I do see her point of view—and besides, 
she’d leave if I didn’t let her out every night.” 

“Mine is just saving up money for a chance 
to leave. As soon as she has enough she’s goirig to 
take lessons in manicuring and massaging, just as 
if housework were not nicer than people’s hair and 
nails! She’d earn only ten dollars a week even if 
she got a place—which doesn’t follow—and she’d have to pay board too. When I pointed 
out how much more she’d make with me she said that if she took up manicuring her 
work would be over at half-past five, for one thing, and for another she wouldn’t be a 
servant girl! And I am always telling her about the dignity of labor too. It ought to 
be put in their religion somehow.” 

' “And the way they make the linen disappear! They’d just as soon use your best 
towels for dustrags as not. And so careless about ordering more cream than you need, 
‘and forgetting the most important item for the grocer, even when you write it down.” 
- “And it’s not only what you lose through their carelessness, 
but each new one has to have some special kind of a strainer, or 
sleeve ironer, or some article she can’t manage without. And 
‘whatever is missing they all say the last girl destroyed.” 

| “T engaged a new one yesterday, and the first thing she asked 
‘was where I put the broken dishes!” 

“Oh, mine is worse than that. I showed her a family spoon, 

which is my pride, and told her it was a hundred and fifty years 
old. This morning I found her scraping the porridge pot with 
it—it was so old she thought it didn’t matter.” 
; “T’ve got a new-fangled English atomizer in which I keep 
perfume. I have noticed that with the arrival of each new girl it 
gets broken, so I showed the last one how it works. Of course 
‘the perfume soon vanishes, but anyway I don’t have to repair 
the bottle.” 


More Tales of Woe From Mistresses 


oa INE doesn’t take things; but she’ll go out on her day off 
A and then one of her friends telephones me about six o’clock 
that she has a bad bilious attack and can’t return home to get 
‘dinner. It’s some party, of course.” 

_ “T had one girl—terribly incompetent and very affectionate. 
My husband got hopelessly cross over the bad cooking; and 
‘yet she wouldn’t leave and she would cling. I paid her five 
dollars to go away.” 

| " “Mine stayed on full wages while we were all on a two weeks’ 
-yacation; and the minute we came home and paid her she left. 
Then I found she hadn’t been cleaning the pantries and closets 
-as I told her.” 

_ “They don’t care anything about us. Even the incompetent 
ones have a sense of power over us, for they realize that however 
worthless they are some desperate woman is always willing to try 
them. They are good-natured enough, for they know they tax 
one’s patience day by day; while the really competent ones 
who can do the work are so cross and sulky that it makes one 
shiver to go into one’s own kitchen. They are exactly like suc- 
cessful actresses; they arrogate to themselves all privileges and 


a 


» * 


They Have Picked Up the American 
Habit of Extravagance in Clothes 


' 
; 


TLLUS TRATED 


““The Boss Came Into the Kitchen at Ten o’Clock, When I Was Entertaining 
Company, and Asked Me to Bring In Some Coffee and Sandwiches” 


3 


Amel She Won't louse 
Maude Radford 


outrageousness of tem- 
perament. I wish we 
could get automatons 
and be done with them 
all forever more.” 

What is said on the other side of the question is harder to learn, but it sifts to 
the ears of the mistresses through conversations overheard on trains and street cars, 
and through statements delivered second hand. 

“And the boss came into the kitchen at ten o’clock, when I was entertaining 
company, and asked me to bring in some coffee and sandwiches. She wouldn’t ’a’ 
dared. I did it, but I told her next morning what I thought, and that I couldn’t stay 
if it happened again. I guess she told him, for he ain’t peeped since. Some men think 
all a girl is in the house for is to work all the time.” 

““My lady seems to think I like her to have company twice a week. She comes in 
and says smiling: ‘Oh, Katie, isn’t it nice! The Martins and their cousins are coming 
to dinner on Thursday. They are such pleasant people that I want to have a real nice 
dinner.’ 

““There’s no use smiling back at her—if I did she’d bring company down on me three 
times a week—so I just say: ‘Well, I don’t see how I can get ready and serve more 
than three courses.’ I know well she’ll make it five, but I might as well let her see I 
won’t stand for too much. It isn’t as if it was my company.” 


BY PETER NEW ELL 


Some Witnesses From the Kitchen 


aa Y LADY don’t have much company, but she’s always asking me to sew on a 

skirt braid or fix over a sleeve. Wasn’t I the big fool to let her know I could 
sew? Ishould have said my machine belonged to my sister. I must say, though, she 
sometimes makes me a present.” 

“The woman I work for hangs arounc the kitchen too much, showing me how she 
wants things done. I want to do them my way—and, of course, I do when her back is 
turned. It’ll be all the same in a hundred years. I told her one day, I says: ‘The 
kitchen’s my place and the parlor’s yours.’ I thought that would make her feel good 
and get her out from under my feet.” 

“Mine is real nice when I’m sick, and I’d like to ’a’ stayed; but when I found I 
could get more money and be in the same neighborhood where all the other girls are, 
why then I decided to move, and she don’t seem to think I treated her right at all.” 

“Oh, well, there’s 
always something. I 
hateto bescolded when 
I’m doing my best. 
You’d think they’d 
make allowance when 
we're all working girls 
and they all have 
money.” 

When mistress and 
maid, intent on choos- 
ing each other, meet 
together in countless 
homes and employ- 
ment agencies and phil- 
anthropie associations 
all over the country the 
following conversation 
takes place. The tone 
and phrasing of it 
may differ, but the 
substance is the same: 

MIsTREss: Can you 


cook? 

PROSPECTIVE MAID: 
Sure I can. (Or—Yes, 
madam.) 


MistREss: I help 
with the upstairs work 
myself and I send most 
of the washing out, but 
there are a few things I 
have done in the house. 
I suppose you can 
manage them? 

PROSPECTIVE MAID 
(dubiously): If there 
weren’t too many of 
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them I could; and, of course, I wouldn’t get lunch any 
day I had to wash. 

Mistress (hastily): Of course not, though if I got the 
lunch that would give you time enough to wash all 
the things I didn’t give the laundryman. (Hurrying on 
before the maid can turn this over in her mind.) We 
have a family of five; but the work is very light for we 
have simple meals, though my husband insists on having 
his food well cooked. He likes maids of your nationality. 
You are—er—Scandinavian? 

PROSPECTIVE Mar (firmly): Norwegian. 

MistREss: Norwegian, to be sure. Of course you’d 
have Thursday off, and Sunday afternoons—unless we 
were having company. 

PROSPECTIVE MalIp (decidedly): I have to have Sunday 
afternoons off. 

Mistress (hastily): Of course, as a rule. I hope you 
don’t stay out late at night, and some nights I’d need you 
to stay home while my husband and I went out. 

PROSPECTIVE Marp (suspiciously): Are your children 
small ones? 

Mistress: Not too small. What wages do you expect? 

PROSPECTIVE Marp (quickly summarizing the situa- 
tion): Six dollars and a half (she sees a lightening in the 
face of her prospective mistress) without washing. 

Sometimes it is the maid who is the aggressive party, 
divining that the mistress is delicate or meek-spirited, or 
has not been able to find any one to help her. 

Mat: Do you live in a house or a flat? 

Mistrgss: A flat—seven rooms. 

Mai: That’s all right. I’d not work in a house; it’s 
too hard. 

MIstTRESs: Your room has a private bath attached. 

Main: Sure. Any children? 

MISTRESS: Two. 

Maip: You have your washing done out, I s’pose? I 
have been in places where they said “Washing done out 
all but a few little things.” You’d s’pose ‘‘little things” 
meant a towel or two or maybe a doily, but no, it meant 
about all the children’s clothes. 

MISTRESS (with a little spirit): If I say ‘‘no washing” 
I keep my word. 

Marip: Sure. Only it’s so easy to tell a girl just to 
wring out these little things for you. How much do you 
pay? 

MIstTREsSs: Seven dollars. 

Mat: I couldn’t go under seven and a half. 
two children in the house, I couldn’t. 


Not with 


Why Americans Avoid Domestic Service 


UCH conversations would seem to show that the prob- 
lem of the servant in the house is an individual problem, 
though it has also to do with a class. There are two classes 
of people untroubled by theservant question: the very rich, 
who deal with it vicariously through housekeepers whose 
business it is to see that the problem is kept out of sight, 
and the very poor, for whom it does not exist, since they 
wait on themselves. The people most deeply affected by 


A Two-Dollarz:a:Week Young Girl in a Boarding House Breaks an Alarm 
Clock and Her Mistress Deducts the Sum From Her Wages 


_ rewards are high. In Scandinavia, if a maid falls 


it are those belonging to the various strata of the 
middle classes—from the wife of the hundred-dollar- 
a-month man, who tries to get a young girl to work 
for a home and a very little money, up to the woman 
whose husband can allow her a cook, a second girl 
and a laundress. 

This is the class that should be most democratic, 
but it does not always seem to be so. It may be 
due to alack of democracy that the servant question 
has largely ceased to relate to the American-born 
girl and is chiefly concerned with the foreigner, or it 
may be due to mere carelessness. But it is a fact 
that in the early days of America the servant in 
the house was looked on as part of the family, with 
her share in the family interest and with little if any 
sense of social isolation. Even today an occasional 
American girl, coming in from the country and 
taking a place with a city family, is surprised to 
find that she cannot sit at meals with the family, 
and that she is not expected to join in the conver- 
sation that goes on at table while she is serving. 
She learns that the average household helper in the 
city suffers from isolation; from lack of freedom, in 
that she is never sure when her work is really done; 
and from the social stigma. The circumstance that 
she receives good food and good wages does not 
atone for all this. The native-born American girl 
turns aside from the house as completely as she does 
from the factory, preferring the shop or the office. 
She gladly gives way to the foreign-born servant. 

Most of the foreigners come from countries where 
service has an honorable distinction of its own and 
where, if the financial rewards are small, the human 


ill she is cared for in the home of her mistress and 
is not sent to some hospital. In Germany, if a maid 
marries her mistress is likely to do a great deal toward 
furnishing her marriage chest, with much of the interest 
she would feel in her own daughter’s affairs. Such maids 
come to this country and soon learn our democratic—or 
undemocratic—ways. Sometimes they are well treated 
and sometimes badly treated; sometimes they are grateful 
and sometimes ungrateful—here again enters the individual 
problem of mistress and maid. But whatever their nation- 
ality and individual cireumstances, in a few months they 
have forgotten their home traditions. They have picked 
up the language, if they did not know it in the beginning, 
and above all they have picked up the American habit of 
extravagance in clothes. They may or may not do their 
work faithfully, but they are rather likely to feel that it 
is the work of their mistresses and not their own, and to 
take for granted that the hours of real interest for them 
come in the evenings and on their days out. 

Not all foreign girls are prone to enter domestic service. 
It is very rare to find an Italian girl at work in a home. 
She must be sheltered in her father’s household, for the 
man who marries her expects her father to say truthfully 
that she has never been for a day from under careful 
supervision. If she works outside the home she goes to a 
clothing shop, escorted by other 
women, and is usually under the 
management of a woman over- 
seer. The Jewish girls also rarely 
go out to service, because their 
sense of the family tie is so strong 
that they do not wish to be away 
from home in the evenings. If 
they are servants it is inevitably 
in the households of other Jews. 
Otherwise, like the Italians, they 
seek the tailor shop or the factory. 
The few French girls usually be- 
come lady’s maids or else they 
emigrate with French families for 
whom they have already worked, 
who keep them as long as possible 
away from those American influ- 
ences that would be destructive 
to the family comfort. Polish 
girls as a rule seek the factory. 
They often are unableto do house- 
work well and are unaffected by 
the monotony of the factory work. 
Bohemians, too, enter the factory. 

Our domestic servants are the 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
Germans, Austrians, Swiss, Scotch, 
English and Irish, trained in their 
own country to housework. The 
Scandinavians seem to lead the 
household profession. In Chicago 
and its suburbs there are fifty 
thousand of them in service; in 
New York, however, there are not 
many more than sixteen thou- 
sand. These Scandinavians have 
a rather definite system of plant- 
ing themselves in our country. 
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The Good:Natured Girl, Who Smashes the Best China 
With a Shriek of Amusement 


In their own land they hear of our opportunities through 
newspapers and through letters from friends. They flock 
over here quite ignorant of the language and are led by 
their friends to registration offices. Plenty of mistresses 
can be found who will accept a beginner at three dollars a 
week and undertake to teach her to cook. The girl may 
be stupid or bright, but because she is ignorant of the 
language she acts as if she were stupid. Yet usually she 
learns the language rapidly, absorbs the American spirit 
even more rapidly, and by the time she acquires her first 
tailor-made suit she asks her mistress for a raise in wages, 
and, failing to get it, seeks another place. 

The dullness she may have had to endure in her own 
sober country she atones for here by going to dance halls 
and shows. She usually marries one of her own country- 
men, but not so early as if she were an American, for, like 
her countrymen, she wants to pay for her ticket, to send 
money home, to get plenty of splendid clothes, and finally 
to pay a visit to Scandinavia and impress her relatives and 
old friends. Then she is ready at twenty-eight or thirty to 
settle down with a man of from thirty to thirty-five. Asa 
servant she generally cooks well, is clean and honest, true 
to what she considers her bargain, polite but impersonal, 
and in most cases without any deep attachment to the 
family she is serving. She looks at life from a hard, prac- 
tical standpoint; her business is to get on, and she has 
no room for an emotion tha; might mean monetary loss. 
Except in the second generation, Scandinavians are not 
likely to enter a shop or an office, for they do not like to 
serve over a counter and they have no natural taste for 
typewriting. 


German Maids Most in Demand 


ERMAN, Austrian and Swiss girls are slower to learn 

the language and customs of this country than the © 
Scandinavian girls, but even they become acclimated by 
degrees. They keep a strong regard for their own country, 
just as the Scandinavians do, but it is more sentimental 
than practical. They really profer the American way. The — 
Germans, indeed, cling if they can to German cooking, — 
which is a different thing from American cooking; the 
Swiss are slow to give up the practice of doing their own 
sewing. The Austrians hold for some months their habits — 
of putting their employers’ personal inclinations before 
their own. But presently the German forgets that in her 
own country a record was kept by the police of her char- 
acter and efficiency; the Austrian forgets-the long hours of 
labor in her own land; the Swiss no longer remembers that 
at home she frequently did a man’s work, and for all her 
virtues she is as cold as the Scandinavian. The girls of 
these nationalities are clean, honest, sometimes clumsy and 
sometimes not; they can learn to be good cooks if they are 
not good cooks already, and some of them take a pride in 
their housewifery. The Germans are most in demand, for 
to the Scandinavian, Austrian and Swiss virtues of cleanli- 
ness, honesty and adequacy they add the crowning virtue 
of an instinctive economy. But the day comes when they 
all buy tailor-made clothes and scorn to trim their own 
hats; they all make a study of how much the mistress will 
permit in regard to evenings off, free lunches for friends 
and the use of the telephone. 
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down the book over which she was nodding. She 
| was not fond of reading and she welcomed a dis- 
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whom shall they marry?’’ 
_ Hans folded his hands over his gold watch-chain. 


; 


roof of her mouth. She had provoking ways, had 


| John will not?” 


“great hand. He had been furious when he discov- 
ered that his son and daughter had kept up a friend- 
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The English, Scotch and Irish come to us equipped with 
a knowledge of our own tongue. The English girl assim- 
ilates the American customs more slowly than the girls of 
any other nationality. For one thing, she keeps her 
agreeable English voice with its respectful intonation, and 
even when she is standing on her own rights she does go 
pleasantly. Her mistress can generally rely on the 


| national sense of fair play; if she grants a favor she is 


pretty certain to receive one in return. Naturally, the 
English maid has an eye to her own advantage, but she is 
able to see better than some of the other foreigners exactly 


in what that advantage consists. 


As aservant the Scotch girl has much the same character- 
istics as her English sister. She is equally grateful for 
kindness and is willing to do heavy work, though she likes 
to have her duties strictly defined before she undertakes 
them. Both types have little moral and practical axioms 
by which they guide their domestic and business lives, 
much as they used to in Great Britain. They want every- 
thing that is their due, with as many privileges as possible 
thrown in; but they scarcely ever fail to give quid pro quo. 

The Irish type is variable but never lacking in Celtic 
atmosphere. There is the maid with bad luck and griev- 
ances who spins long tales of how cruelly her own family 
has treated her; whose friends are always losing their 
money or dying, or meeting tragedy with an indissoluble 
embrace. She always sees the headlines in the newspaper 
that shout out accident and disaster. 

There is the good-natured girl, who smashes the best 
china with a shriek of amusement and thinks it a splendid 
joke if she has forgotten to cook the roast. Sometimes both 
types have absorbed the American ideal of order and 


cleanliness, but frequently they keep the ideal of a “lick 
and a promise.’’ In general, the Irish maid is quicker to 
assimilate American ways than any other kind of girl. She 
is the first to object to wearing caps; and when she has 
been in America two months she speaks patronizingly of 
new arrivals as ‘“‘them poor greenhorns.” If one of the 
greenhorns is a relative she will take her first day off to fit 
out the newcomer with American clothes, and will usually 
spend her own money doing it. For with all her natural 
sense of superiority and determination to get on, she is 
even more clannish than the Scandinavians; she wants all 
her Irish brethren to rise with her. 

In a big way she is loyal and loving; if life could be a 
series of great crises the Irish would be the race to see them 
through. An Irish girl will rarely desert a family in time of 
sickness or of sorrow. She rejoices in time of joy, and 
takes a keen interest in all the family happenings. She 
really feels that she belongs. 

These foreign-born servants seem adapted to the purse 
and disposition of almost every mistress, if one may judge 
from the number and variety of registration offices, varying 
from the very exclusive ones, which charge both mis- 
tress and maid a high fee, to those connected with charities 
and philanthropies, which not only charge nothing but 
try to be sure that the girl they are sending to a cer- 
tain home is decent, and—what is more important—that 
the home she is being received into is decent. In the 
very exclusive registry the manager is likely to be a digni- 
fied person who treats both mistress and maid with dis- 
tinguished courtesy. She will supply cooks for fifty 
dollars a month and up. She finds lady’s maids from ten 
dollars a week up and parlor maids and upstairs maids at 


CH habe etwas zu sagen.” 
Magnificent in black broadcloth, uncomfort- 
able in a stiff collar, Hans Heckendorn, successful 
baker, respected holder of property in the borough 
_ of Manhattan, laid his hand heavily on the chenille- 


covered table that separated him from his wife. 
Once they had lived in a little house and shop on 
Elliger Street; now their tremendous bakery was 
on Elliger Street, their shop was on Madison Avenue 
and they lived uptown. 

Margaretta, equally gorgeous in black silk, laid 


cussion. When Hans announced in that tone and in 
German that he “had something to say,’ hisremarks 
were sure to need opposition. 
_ “My children,” went on Heckendorn, still in his 
mother tongue—‘‘my children are to be married.’ 
“So?” answered Margaretta. The monosyllable 
‘began deep in her throat and ended against the 


| Margaretta. 

“How many of them?’ 

“Hans’’—he would never call the boy John— 
“Hans is twenty-seven, Elsa is twenty. They are 
to marry this winter.”’ 

“So?” responded Margaretta again. ‘And with 


| It was as though he said: ‘“‘ Tomorrow we will bake 
Tye bread.” 

_ “Hans is to marry Maria Nickisch from Berlin, 
and Elsa is to marry Heinrich Grimmelhausen from 
| Berlin. I gave my word to Grimmelhausen that I 
“would take his boy in my business. He can come 
out and he can bring Maria with him, and we can 
have a double wedding.” 

“So?” said Margaretta again. “And suppose 
“He will.” 

“Suppose he sticks to Lucia Maniago?” 

Hans struck the table with all the weight of his 


ship with the Italian Maniago family who had 
been their kindly neighbors in Elliger Street poverty. He 
descended suddenly to the plainest of English vernacular. 
“She is a dago.”’ 
“She is not—she is an American.” 
“She would feed him on Italian mush!” 
“He likes it better than sauerkraut. And Elsa—the 


young Maniago has admired her this long time. What if 
| she won’t give him up?” 


“He does not work. He paints pictures. That is no 


| work fora man. He ——” 


Margaretta interrupted him. ‘He got a hundred 
dollars for a picture that he painted for a church window.” 
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‘‘He Does Not Work. He 
Paints Pictures. That is 
No Work for a Man" 


By Elsie Simgmaster 


BY EDMUND 


“Be still!” cried Hans, again beating the table. ‘Their 
skin is dark, their eyes are too big, their hair is like that 
of Indians.”’ 

“That,” said Margaretta, ‘‘is the young folks’ business.” 

Hans rose. He had never been so angry with Marga- 
retta in his life, not even when she refused to cut his hair 
because he would not carry up the coal. 

“Tt is my business!’ he shouted. ‘It was my father’s 
business to marry me and it is my business to marry my 
children. I have made them what they are!” 

“So?” Margaretta rose also. “I always thought I had 
a little to do with it.” 


FREDERICK 


the same price. The mistresses who come to her rarely 
employ less than four servants. They are beautifully 
dressed, competent women, with so much money that they 
can afford to organize their houses almost perfectly by 
definitely subdividing the work. They or their house- 
keepers bring to the problem, if not trained minds, at least 
a definite understanding of what they want and the ability 
to pay well for it. 

The maids have a professional air. They know that 
their work requires brains and they have brought their 
brains to bear upon it. That is why they get good wages. 
They have soft voices and respectful manners. They are 
going into houses where it will not do to shriek a question 
upstairs in order to save energy, and where loud laughter 
is as impossible in the servants’ hall as in the drawing room. 
They dress simply and quietly, either in black or dark 
blue. It is in the two-dollar registry offices that big gay 
hats and violet or pink suits are to be seen. The high- 
priced maids have learned from their mistresses that well- 
cut clothes give them more distinction than a cheap cut 
and bright colors. They like to resemble their mistresses 
as closely as may be. With their work they are well con- 
tent, because it brings them perquisites, an opportunity 
to save money, and practically as much chance for 
advantageous marriage as if they were in shops or offices. 

At the other extreme are the free registries. Here service 
can be had as cheaply as a dollar and a half a week. It is 
very rare that any girl will work for a home and clothes 
merely; she always wants a few pennies between herself 
and the grave. To the free registries come the derelicts, 


old women who have earned a rest, but who must use the 
(Continued on Page 29) 


“You have spoiled them!” cried Hans. ‘Now 
they shall go back to the old German ways.” 

“So?” said Margaretta again. 

She went lightly upstairs to bed, expecting Hans 
to follow. But Hans sat heavily down at the secre- 
tary and began to write. She was tired, the idleness 
of Sunday always made her tired, and she did not 
realize that it was an hour before he lay down beside 
her. In that time he had carried two letters to the 
post-box across the street. 

When she arose the next morning she hardly re- 
membered their discussion. Sheand Hans had many 
such—they were the wine of life. And Margaretta 
won with a regularity that was monotonous. It was 
like playing a game day after day with an unskilled 
opponent. She said nothing about their conversa- 
tion to young John, tall, blond, good-looking, who 
breakfasted with his father and mother. John was 
the brains of his father’s business. Still less did she 
say anything to pretty Elsa who came down an hour 
later. Could she have chosen her son-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, she might not have taken the young 
Maniagos, but rather they a thousand times than 
the Grimmelhausen and the Nickisch! Sheand Hans 
had gone back to the fatherland once to visit. She 
remembered the children perfectly, the fat, homely 
Maria and the short, stolid Heinrich. She remem- 
bered also how their fathers and Hans had laughed 
and shaken hands when Hans had said, “‘The old 
stock for me!” 

The old stock indeed! She had looked back at the 
little street where they had once lived between the 
Grimmelhausens and the Nickisches in a little, nar- 
row house with a porcelain stove and one bedroom, 
where they had eaten black bread and had had meat 
but once a week! No old stock for her! 

And the Maniagos were good young people. Lucia 
had learned to be a stenographer so that all the 
money might go to help her talented brother, and 
she had risen until she was head of all the stenogra- 
phers in a large office. And Gabriele was honest and 
hardworking. He had already paid back the money 
that his parents had advanced him. Margaretta 
was hysterically amused at the thought of the 
Grimmelhausen and the Nickisch. 

But her amusement did not last. That evening her 
husband told John and Elsa that he had selected partners 
for them, and there was a fearful scene. Good-natured, 
respectful John told his father that he was mad, at which 
the old man grew pale. Margaretta realized for the first 
time that he was an old man and she almost an old 
woman. Gentle Elsa omitted the good-night kiss for the 
first time in her life and was not reminded of it. No 
mention was made of the Maniagos. John had merely said 
that he would no more marry a Maria Nickisch than he 
would cut off his right hand; and pretty, delicate Elsa 
said that she would go and work in a factory rather than 
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It was late at night, but John 
Poor Elsa cried until 


look at a Grimmelhausen. 
went out, slamming the door. 
morning. 

There had not been such trouble in the Heckendorn 
family since twenty years ago, when they had hid in the 
Elliger Street house for two days waiting for the officer 
to arrest Hans because he had said that the President 
was no good. 

And that was not nearly so serious as this. Even if 
there had been an American law against lése-majesté—she 
had discovered since that one had the blessed privilege of 
saying anything against anybody—they could have 
worked out their time in prison. But this war of father 
against children and children against father could never 
become peace. They had always been a devoted family 
and they loved each other and needed each other, all of 
which made the quarrel more cruel and bitter. 

Young John showed his resentment by staying away 
from home. Occasionally he slept in the house and ate 
his breakfast there, but that was all. There was a room 
in the great baking establishment that had been fitted 
up for his use when times were busy; now he occupied it 
steadily. He got both lunch and dinner downtown, though 
the family car would have brought him home in ten minutes. 

Elsa sulked. When her father was 
at home—and he was at home nearly 
all day—she kept her room. Marga- 
rettasaid to herself that they werelike 
three sullen children. 

“You needn’t think you can hold 
to such a thing, Hans,” she protested. 
“Let them do as they like, Hans! 
Come, now!”’ Never had Margaretta 
coaxed like that before. 

“They’ll do as I say,’’ answered 
Hans grimly, “or John can find 
another place and Elsa ean work in 
her factory.” His face was white, his 
gleaming eyes said that he was not to 
be reasoned with. 

“But John can easily find another 
place,’ argued Margaretta. “‘Johnis 
asmart boy. And the young Maniago 
will not let Elsa work in any factory, 
of that you may be sure.” 

“Be still!” commanded Hans. 
“Would that we had never come to 
this country where children are taught 
to disobey! Not aword! Get thee to 
thy work! Christmas is next week.”’ 

Margaretta said to herself that it 
would be a gloomy Christmas. As 
she ordered the wreaths, and gave 
particular orders to the new cook 
about the roasting of the geese, and 
planned gifts for the family and the 
servants and the scores of employees, 
she began to grow impatient with 
Elsa and John. They knew perfectly 
well that their father could not com- 
pel them to marry the far-away Maria 
and Heinrich; this pose of offended 
dignity was ridiculous. She would 
tell them so. She did not often 
scold, but she would scold them now 
and persuade them to be patient 
with their father. Then they would all have a merry 
Christmas together and Hans’ stern heart would soften. 

But all her persuasions were in vain. John still did not 
come home; he said he was too busy. The larger part of 
the German population of New York depended upon the 
Heckendorn bakery for a certain delicious coffee-cake, and 
good, practical John attended to the mixing himself. His 
mother talked to him over the telephone, but the telephone 
is not a successful transmitter of motherly pleading. 
Elsa listened and wept and grew more and more unhappy, 
and Hans grew crosser and crosser. ‘ 

It was on Christmas Eve that Hans made his astounding 
announcement. Young John had promised his mother 
faithfully that he would come home, but it was eight 
o’clock, nine, ten, and still he did not appear. Margaretta 
was amazed when her husband announced that he was 
going to bed, that they would not wait for John. 

“But it is Christmas Eve!” she wailed. ‘‘We have not 
had our gifts! He is attending to your business, he ay 

“Tt makes no difference what eve it is,” said Heckendorn 
in the doorway. ‘‘Tomorrow, at. three o’clock in the 
afternoon, Heinrich and Maria are coming on the ship.” 

“Heinrich!” gasped Margaretta. “Maria! Maria who?’ 

“She that is to be Maria Heckendorn,” said Hans; 
“and Heinrich whom Elsa is to marry.” 

“T will not marry him!” said Elsa. 

“Then,” said her father, ‘you will leave my house.” 

It was not until that moment that Margaretta and Elsa 
realized thoroughly that he meant what he said. Until 
now they had never believed that he would not relent. He 
seemed suddenly an alien to them both. Weeping, Elsa 
broke the news to John when he came in ten minutes later. 


“So?” he said, like his mother. His engagement had 
been announced to his mother and sister; shy Elsa’s was 
as yet only suspected. ‘‘ Father must be losing his mind.” 
At breakfast time he was gone. 

At one o’clock he walked in breezily. Hans sat stern 
and white at the head of the table, Margaretta with tear- 
filled eyes at its foot. Between them Elsa wept silently. 
Across from her, her brother’s place waited. 

“Merry Christmas!” said John cheerfully. 

“The same to you, my son,” said Hans. “You are 
to go with me when dinner is over to meet Heinrich and 
Maria.” 

“Now, father’’—John thrust aside the array of silver 
so carefully placed beside his napkin and planted his elbows 
on the table—“‘let us talk this over.” 

“That is right, John!’’ approved his mother. Her two 
best beds had been put in readiness for the visitors whom 
she hated already with her whole heart. 

But Hans did not respond to friendly overtures. 

“There is nothing to be talked about,” he said. 
“You go with meto meet them in the automobile. I 
have given my word to Grimmelhausen and Nickisch. 
I did it years ago. I will not go back on it. If you do 
not like to stay here with Maria you can go away. And 


“She is Not Your Woman,’’ Answered Young Grimmelhausen 


if Elsa does not wish to stay with Heinrich Grimmelhausen 
she can go away.” 
“Father!” cried John. 
Heckendorn raised his hand. 
“Be still!’”’ he commanded. 
Ital 
“Hans!” warned Margaretta. 
“You are mad!” 


“You are not to bring any 


°° Hansiiag 
began young John. 


“‘Hanschen!”’ cried poor Margaretta to her son. ‘It is 
Christmas!”’ 

Young John sprang to his feet. 

“T don’t care what day it is!’’ he shouted. “Iam nota 


child! Now I have something to say. I ——” 

“Listen!” said Margaretta sharply. There was a noise 
inthehallanda raponthe door. The Heckendorn servants 
were the sons and daughters of employees; they were 
devoted and tactful. Pretty Rosie always knocked very 
loudly when household discussions were in progress. But 
this was the first quarrel the Heckendorns had ever had on 
Christmas Day. Rosie was quite pale. 

“Here are the people from Germany,” she said. Her 
amazement at her master and mistress gave place sud- 
denly to uncomfortable, uncontrollable amusement. 

“What!” cried Hans, as he sprang up. Then he fell 
back into his great armchair. 

Standing in the doorway was Heinrich Grimmelhausen, 
gazing about him with stern blue eyes. His hair was long, 
his coat sleeves and trouser legs were short, he wore a tiny 
little cap. Behind him, clutching frantically at his coat 
tails with one hand, lugging a great bundle with the other 
and bearing on her head a small trunk, came Maria 
Nickisch, terrified far beyond the point of tears. If 
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Heinrich had been tall and Maria had had a bright face 
they might have been Hans and Margaretta themselves 
twenty years before. Only one cannot believe that the 
neat Margaretta or any one who belonged to her could 
ever have looked so travel-stained, so unwashed, as did 
the newcomers. And facing them stood young John, tall 
as his father, immaculately clad in frock coat and the 
proper shade of gray trousers; and pretty Elsa, slender, 
exquisite in her blue dress, frightened also beyond the. 
point of tears. 

Stammering, appalled, Hans and Margaretta tried to. 
welcome their guests. Suddenly John went forward. 

“Here!” he said sharply in German. “Let me take that 
trunk!” : 

Heinrich Grimmelhausen put out his hand. 

“Don’t touch her!’’ he said with equal sharpness. . 

“Are you going to let a woman stand there with that 
thing on her head?’”’ demanded John. ‘How dare you!” 

‘‘Sheis not your woman,” answered young Grimmelhausen. | 

“How did you get to my house alone?” faltered Hecken- | 
dorn senior. He sat still in his great armchair, his hands 
lying on the table. ‘‘When did you come?” 

“The boat got in early this morning,” answered Hein- 
rich. ‘‘Wefound our way. Now we want to be married.” 

“Married?” repeated Hans. 

“Oh, what shall we do!” wailed. 
Margaretta in English. 

“Nonsense!”’ said John. 

Elsa gasped, then she crossed the. 
room and took John’s hand. 

“Married?” repeated Hans again. 

“Yes, married!”’ shouted young 
Grimmelhausen. It was evident that, 
however parental discipline might. 
have ground him down, he retained 
a bit of temper. 

“‘T gave my word,” groaned Hans; 
“and I will keepit. But let us wait— 
let us wait just a few days.” 

“Not a day!” blazed forth young 
Grimmelhausen. “This is the land 
where we do as we please. We have 
never done as we please; we have 
obeyed our fathers and mothers, 
They said to us: ‘You are to marry 
with the Heckendorns’; they sent us 
here. But we are not going to marry 
with the Heckendorns. Weare going 
to marry each other. We don’t care 
anything about your money. We 
don’t care anything about you. We 
are tired of hearing about you. 
He looked at John, whose eyes rested 
forthe moment onlittle Maria. Maria 
was a curious figure, with her trunk 
and her bundle. ‘‘You can’t have 
her!’”’ And then at Elsa, trembling 
within the circle of her brother’s arm. 
“And you can’t have me, you in the. 
blue dress. I—I scorn you!” 

“What!” Hans rose like Thor him- 
self. ‘‘You dare to scorn my children, — 
you, the son of a shoemaker ——” 

Margaretta was laughing and crying. | 

“Listen to me!” she said. ‘Of 
course you shall be married. The 
first thing in the morning, as soon as we can get the license. | 
Put down that trunk, Maria.’ 

“Be still!’ called Hans. ‘They have dared to scorn 
my children. They ——” 

John seized one great arm and Elsa the other. 

“Oh, my dear father!’ began Elsa bravely; ‘‘I ——” 

“They cannot scorn us, father,” said John; “I was 
married to Lucia this morning.” 

“And I,” faltered Elsa—‘‘I am promised to Gabriele.” 

For an instant Hans stared at them. He looked sternly 
at young Grimmelhausen. 

““Of course you are to stay here,” he said. “I owe it to 
your fathers, who are my old friends. You may be playing 
a trick on them and on yourselves, but do not think you are 
playing one on us. It is my children who have scorned 
you.” His German heart told him suddenly that this wa' 
no way to speak to guests. ‘‘Come,’’ he said heartily; 
“let every one sit down. We will eat together. A goo 
goose is a gift of God.” 

“A cold goose is not a gift of God,” Margaretta said 
“nor yet cold potatoes. We will have fresh things. An 
these young people must wash. And now, John, how soo 
can you fetch your Lucia in the automobile?” 

“In twenty minutes,” answered John promptly. 

“Well, then, go fetch her,” said Margaretta. 
Elsa —— 

Her husband took the words out of her mouth. H 
spoke sternly, but the sternness was rather for you 
Grimmelhausen, upon whom his eyes were fixed, than fo: 
his dearest child: 

“Elsa can go too,” he said; 
painter.” 


Bh 


“and she can fetch he 
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By WALLACE IRWIN 


So hitherward, forgetful of his pride, 
His eyes all downward thrust, 
Robes trailing in the dust, 
Came vast Taftonis with his careful guide. 
What pen can limn the Oriental state 
Through which they passed! Circassian walnut 
walls— 
Which jealous Congress would investigate— 
Gobelin tapestries enriched the halls; 
And in each niche amazed Taftonis saw 
The fairest art e’er fashioned out of straw: 
Stately, gold-crusted, cunningly designed — 
Waste-baskets of the Thirty-Dollar kind! 


For Well Our Hero Knew His Party’s Tissue 
Was Simply Freezing for a Burning Issue 


Book II 


OUR HERO CONSULTETH THE AWFUL ORACLE OF 
SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


Lo, from a shrine in murky velvet cloaked 
Rose a mysterious vapor, such as throbs 

From campaign stogies passionately smoked 
By office-seekers famishing for jobs. 

And through the mist an awful head appears, 

Pallid of eyes and rather pink of ears. 

See! ’tis the Oracle, who fates can tell 

By a card-index tab on Heaven and Hell! 

“ All-seeing Frank,’’ Taftonis thus began, 

“Getter of contributions safe and sane, 

Thou who canst gauge a Presidential span 
Or help the prophet Moore to forecast rain, 

Into thy fateful mailbag deftly delve — 

Give us a hunch on Nineteen Hundred Twelve.” 


Hush! In a sacred grove of slippery elm 
There stands a temple by Potomac’s flow. 
Dark are its doors and dim, 
Plain is its purpose grim, 
For Politics there guides a troubled helm. 
And in the floor below 
A gaunt, gray Postman, with a tireless flail, 
Thrashes the sacred bag marked U.S. Mail. 
Smelled you yon fragrance from its cryptic damp? 
The gummed aroma of the two-cent stamp 
Proclaims its awful purpose, and you know 
Tis the Department of the great P. O. 


Three rather decent earthquakes jarred the stones 
As Delphic Hitchcock spake, midst horrid groans : 
“‘How long shall periodicals go through — 
The Long-Haul Boys —for less than postage due, 
Raking the muck of Empire as they lope 
And waxing fat on advertising dope? 
O Magazines, so deep I hate thy race 
I cannot look a news-stand in-the face! 
Now Bournes and Bristows on committees sit, 
Hand me the gaff and throw the nimble fit— 
How long, O Bill? ——”’ 
Whereat Taftonis cried: 
“‘ Cheese thy divine lament, O Party Pride! 
More pressing things impend. I bid thee delve 
Into the future. What of Nineteen Twelve?”’ 


Not e’en Doc Wiley’s rankly chemic lair, 
Acrid of saccharin and benzoate 
And arsenated jellies, till the air 
Resembles tar and tanbark saturate — 
Not e’en Doc Wiley’s den so ’whelms the sense 
With thoughts, if not sublime, at least intense, 
As this Department of the Postal Rate, 
Where, owlish-wise beyond the Inner Gate, 
I Sitteth the Oracle of lofty rank — 
| The close-mouthed Hitchcock, whom.the gods 
call Frank. 


r : Friend Hitchcock sought the customary trance 

t And cleared his throat for weighty utterance; 
Then, from his Delphic Dope Sheet on his knee, 
Pulled forth this cloud-compelling prophecy : 


“Bill, if the Party you’d save from destruction, 
Go make a noise like a Tariff Reduction. 
Little Boy Bill, go blow your own horn; 
Let the steel tariff stand, but reduce it on corn; 
Kick a large hole in the old Tariff Wall 
In a place where a hole doesn’t matter at all — 
And thus you will prove what a popular thing 
Is the popular move of a Popular King.” 


Thus spake the Oracle and turned away, 

Pulled down the blinds and closed up for the day. 
William, departing, said: ‘‘I see! I see! 

Those Delphic words mean Reciprocitee! 

Hilles, the whetstone! Grind my snickersnee — 
And watch the Big War Drama played by me!”’ 


TAFTONIS MEETETH SIR WILFRID AND SHAKETH 
THE RECIPROCAL SHAKE 


Ere morning’s rosy beam 
Had crossed Potomac’s stream 
And tipped with light Nick Longworth’s marble 
dome, 
Taftonis sped away 
To far-off Canaday, 
To meet the great Sir Wilfrid in his mystic border 
home. 
For well our Hero knew his Party’s tissue 
Was simply freezing for a Burning Issue, 
And plainly he had seen 
That the G. O. P. Machine 
Required, for deeds of conquest and avengin’, 
Some mechanical improvements 
In the way of campaign movements 
And the latest style Reciprocating Engine. 


’Midst the Canadian Border’s lofty trees 
Taftonis paused and whistled to the breeze. 

He whistled twice, 

He harkened thrice— 

An answer came 

As clear as ice— 
As clear as ice which, ’midst Kentuckian grasses, 
Tinkles athwart the early julep glasses: 


A Whale of a Man With a Whale of a Shield 


‘ 


But Look! On the Turrets of Troy Stands Reveaied 


ILLUSTRATED ey mM. L. 


BLUMENTHAL 


He’s Nearest to Perfection in That Season of 
Probation Which Precedes the Next Election 


And from the English side across the wall 
Sir Wilfrid loomed, baronial and tall. 


Taftonis cried, Ohio-wise: ‘‘Hullo!”’ 
Sir Wilfrid called: ‘‘I say, old top—what ho!” 
Whereat the noble pair 
Struck hands with furtive air, 
And o’er the boundary line spake long and low 
Such words of dark import 
As pallid comets snort, 
Or such as, big with fate, with thought immense, 
Janitors whisper o’er the back-yard fence. 


So soft they muttered in secretiveness 
That gents of the Associated Press, 
Who lurked, disguised as fauns, by rocks and trees, 
Had to lean forth and murmur: ‘‘ Louder, please!”’ 
Such scraps as ‘‘ This goes up!’’ and ‘‘ That goes free!”’ 
“‘ God bless the farmer!’’ ‘‘ What of Schedule G?”’ 

Rose dimly now and then 

To those news-hungry men 

Who listened, eager, with uplifted pen. 


They spake of kings and cabbages and flax, 

And carded wool and art and sealing-wax— 

The usual batch of undigested stuff 

With which the Tariff Fans adorn their guff. 

At last the talk was over and the twain 

Clasped in the Clutch of Peace with might and main. 


“as Guard Against all Harm, I Give to Thee 
This Magic Shield of Reciprocitee!"’ 
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And this to Buxom Bill 
Exclaimed the good Sir Wil: 
“As guard against all harm, I give to thee 
This Magic Shield of Reciprocitee!”’ 
(The very heavens shivered 
As this Emblem he delivered.) 
“Promise you won’t annex us, O my friend, 
And Canada is with you to the end.” 


Bill promised and departed. Ina tree 
A melancholy jaybird murmured: ‘Chee! 
Canada’s with him—but, by all the goats, 
If William cops the pennant 
As the future White House tenant 
He’ll never get there on Canadian votes!” 


IRRELEVANT POEM FOUND PINNED TO THE SHRINE 
OF TRUTH, JUST BACK OF THE TREASURY 
BUILDING 


A Constructive Politician is a noble man indeed! 

To Wrong he’s scarcely civil and for Righteousness he’ll 
bleed; 

But I’ve very often noticed that he’s nearest to perfection 

In that season of probation which precedes the Next 
Election. 


Xx 


Vv 


HE firm of Gottlieb & Quibble had not been long 
[sable before—quite by chance—a new vista of 

opportunity opened before us. My partner had a 
wretched client who, not unlike many others, would go 
to more pains and trouble to steal a dollar than it would 
have taken him to earn twenty. This, I have noticed, is a 
general peculiarity of lawbreakers. The man’s name was 
McDuff and my partner had defended him on several 
occasions and had got him off, with the result that he was 
always hanging about the office and asking if this or that 
were ‘‘within the law.”’ One fine day he was arrested on 
the charge of having obtained money by false pretenses in 
a unique manner. 

It appeared that he had learned through a certain bar- 
tender that one Jones, a patron of the place, had but 
recently come into a legacy of a couple of hundred dollars 
and, in connection therewith, had imbibed so freely that he 
had become involved in a fist fight with a gentleman by 
the name of Holahan and had done the latter consider- 
able facial damage. McDuff pondered upon these facts 
for some time over his beer and then set out to find 
Jones—not a difficult task, as the legatee was making a 
round of all the near-by saloons and endeavoring to drink 
up his good fortune as rapidly as possible. Overtaking 
him in a side street, McDuff grasped him roughly by the 
shoulder. 

“Look here, Jones,”’ says he, pretending to be an offi- 
cer; “‘I have a warrant for your arrest for committing a 
battery upon Thomas Holahan. You must come along 
with me to the station house.” 

“What! For me!” cries Jones in an agony of dismay. 
“Sure, I did nothing to the man. You're not going to lock 
me up for that!” 

“Tt’s my unpleasant duty,”’ answers McDuff. ‘An offi- 
cer has no choice in the matter. You must step along.” 

“Come, come!”’ replies Jones, pulling his money from 
his pocket. ‘‘Here’s a hundred and fifty dollars. Say you 
couldn’t find me!”’ 

“‘T would be taking a great risk,’”’ responds the supposed 
officer. “Have you no more than that?” 

“T have my gold watch and chain,” returned Jones. 
“You can have them and welcome—only let me go!” 

The bargain was struck then and there and the trans- 
fer from Jones’ pockets to those of McDuff effected. 
Unfortunately, however, Jones next day discovered that 
Holahan harbored no ill will against him and that the 
supposed officer was nothing of the kind. Rising in his 
wrath, he in turn procured a warrant for McDuff and 
caused his arrest and indictment. The trial came off and 
despite Gottlieb’s best efforts his client was convicted by 
the jury of stealing Jones’ watch, chain and money by 
falsely representing himself to be an officer of the law. 
The case went on appeal to the Supreme Court, which 
affirmed the conviction, and there seemed no escape for 
McDuff from a term in prison. 

One evening Gottlieb and I got talking about the case 
among other things. 


OF THE NEW YORK 
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TAFTONIS SEEKETH TO RECIPROCATE WITH THE 
INSURGENTS, BUT THEY INSURGE THE OTHER WAY 


With greatest strenuosity 
Taftonis homeward heeled, 
With the legend ‘‘ Reciprocity ”’ 

Loud-burnished on his shield. 
That legend, ‘‘ Reciprocity,” 
Caused scads of curiosity. 
The skies rained ink around that word which 
Buxom Bill did wield. 
Some yelled: ‘‘Hurrah!”’ 
Some spluttered: ‘‘Pshah!” 
Yet others simply squealed. 


“Disciples of Progressiveness, 
Come hitherward, I pray— 
Done is the dank oppressiveness 
Which held us once in sway. 

Behold! this Reciprocity 
Shall strangle animosity— 
Insurgent bands, come join us ’neath the 
sacred sign today!” 
So Bill did urge; 
But no Insurge 
Came surging William’s way. 


I 
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You Must 


“*] Have a Warrant for Your Arrest. 
Come Along With Me to the Station House’’ 


“How is it,” said I, ‘that the criminal law will step in 
and give a man back his money when, under precisely the 
same circumstances, the civil law will let him whistle?”’ 

“What mean you by that?” asked my partner. 

““Why,” answered I, “the civil law will not settle dis- 
putes between thieves, it will not enforce an equitable 
division of stolen property, and it will not compel rogues 
to keep a dishonest contract between themselves. Now 
this fellow, Jones, it seems to me, was almost as bad as 
your friend McDuff. He tried to induce a man he thought 
was a sworn Officer of the law to violate his oath and 
disregard his duty. Why should the criminal law do any- 
thing for him? Why should it hand him back his money 
as if he were an innocent and honest man?” 


July 22,191 


“Come hither, Clapp and Murdock! 
Why do ye still abide 
Beneath the shady burdock, 
Nor linger at my side? . 
Doth not my Reciprocity 
With thrilling strenuosity 
Reduce the rate on lima beans from off the 
Tower of Pride?”’ 
““Who wants to bust 
The Farmer Trust?” “4 
Those Insurrectos cried. | 


“Come hither, mighty Cummins, ; 
And harken to my lay! 
This is our final summons— 
The last call to the fray. 
The Tariff, which you think a bit 
Too fat, we’re going to shrink a bit— 
We'll cut it down from A to Z, with stress on 
Schedule K.”’ é 
But the Senator responded: ‘‘ Humph! 
You once defended on the stump 
That wild and woolly schedule which you 
persecute today.” 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Lqutea! by Artaur Ire 


“Tt is an ingenious argument,” replied Gottlieb, scratch- 
ing his ear; ‘‘and yet it is poppycock for all that. The 
criminal law is to punish criminals. According to your 
reasoning, two wrongs would make a right and two 
thieves one honest man. Would you let McDuff go unpun- 
ished simply because he was clever enough to induce Jones 
to try to break the law as well as himself? Why, any 
judge would laugh you out of court on such a proposition.” 

“But,” I retorted, “‘surely, if I gave you a hundred 
dollars for the purpose of bribing a judge and you failed to 
accomplish your purpose, no court would assist me to 
recover the money. ’Twould be against public policy and 
contra bonos mores.” : 

““Eiven so,’”’ answered my partner, ‘‘ would it not be more 
contra bonos mores to let a thief go unpunished, once he 
had been arrested? Take my word, Quib, there’s noth- 
ing in it,” insisted Gottlieb warmly. “For instance, there 
is the crime against usury—a very foolish law to be sure, 
but there it is. No one can commit usury unless some on¢ 
else participates in the offense by paying the unlawfu) 
interest; but the usurer does not escape on that account 
Why, then, should the false pretender in our case?” } 

“T admit the force of your analogy,” said I, “‘and } 
could easily suggest others myself. Bribery, for instance, 
extortion and many other offenses, where the law doe 
not refrain from punishing the one because the other i) 
equally guilty. But the cases differ in that, in bribery, thi 
briber is seeking to influence the acts of an official; an 
in extortion, the law imputes an element of force which i 
supposed to overcome the will of the person paying th 
money. I am not so clear on your usury. Still, I believ 
there isa fair fighting chance to win the case on my theory.’ 

“Tf you think so,” grumbled Gottlieb, “‘you had bette 
argue it yourself before the Court of Appeals.” 

“Very well,” said I. 
pleasure.” 

It was with some trepidation, however, that I went t 
Albany to argue, before so august a body of judges, a pro 
osition of law that had in reality so little to commend i’ 
particularly as I was opposed in person by the distric 
attorney of New York County—a man of great learnin 
and power of sarcasm. However, I found the Court ¢ 
Appeals much interested in my argument and had tk 
pleasure of hearing them put many puzzling questions t 
my opponent, in answering which he was not alwa: 
altogether successful. “| 

Pending the opinion of the Court, which was mn 
handed down for several months, an incident occurred i 
our practice that may serve to amuse the reader if not 1 
illustrate the dangers of ignorance. We were engaged in 
litigation in the United States District Court, where 
subpceenas for the witnesses are issued by the clerk to tl 
deputy marshals for service. Our opponent in the ca 
was a testy old member of the bar over sixty years of a 
and of the very highest respectability and standing, w 
had several times refused elevation to the bench and wl 
was regarded as the personification of dignity and learnin 


_— 


“Nothing will give me greal¢ 


ia 


Unfortunately his appearance belied his position, for 


he was almost totally bald and his face was as weazened 


and wrinkled as that of a monkey. 


It so happened that we desired to have in court the 
following day certain papers that were in his possession; 
and, in order that we might be in a position to introduce 


copies of them in case he failed to produce the originals, 


in question. 


Van Rennsellaer”—our worthy opponent. 


we secured what is called a duces tecum subpoena for 
him—that is to say, a subpena directing him to bring 
with him—duces tecwum—‘‘bring with you’’—the papers 
There had recently been appointed as a 
deputy marshal a very honest and enthusiastic but 


exceedingly ignorant Irishman named Hennessey, who, 


prior to his advent into officialdom, had been employed 
at heaving coal at a dollar and eighty cents a day. The 
clerk called him into his office and handed to him our 
subpoena. 

“Mike,” he said, ‘‘here is a subpoena for Winthrop 
“Tt is a duces 
tecum. Understand?” 

“Shure I do!” answered Mike, wiping his mouth with 


: the back of his hand and taking the paper; for, though he 
had no idea what duces tecwm meant, he had no intention 


of disclosing that fact. 

“Tt’s important,” continued the clerk. 
attend to the matter at once.” 
 “Tave that to me!’’ Mike assured him. 
“Don’t forget that it’s a duces tecwm,”’ admonished the 
clerk as Mike passed out of the door. 

“Not on yer life!” replied the newly appointed deputy. 
Outside, he found a fellow deputy, also newly appointed. 
“Pat,” said Mike, holding out the subpoena, ‘phat is 

the meanin’ o’ thim two wurrds?”’ 

His friend carefully examined the paper. 

““Touces tecwm,’”’ he repeated thoughtfully. ‘‘‘ Dooces 
taycum.’ They be Latin wurrds meanin’ ‘take him alive 
or dead.’”’ 

“Thanks,” said Mike. ‘‘Trust me!” 

And he started forthwith for Wall Street, where Mr. 
Winthrop Van Rennsellaer’s office was located. Having 
ascertained by inquiry that his quarry was in, Mike 


“Be sure and 


pushed by the clerks and scriveners in the outer offices 
_and, armed with the majesty of the law, boldly forced his 
| way in to the lawyer’s sanctum. Marching up to him, he 
‘demanded in a loud voice: 

“Are you Van Rennsellaer?”’ 

The lawyer, exceedingly astonished, replied with what 
, dignity he was able to assume under the circumstances: 
‘ “Tam Mister Winthrop Van Rennsellaer.”’ 

“Come wid me!”’ ordered Mike. 

“T shall do nothing of the kind!” retorted the lawyer, 
getting red in the face. 

“Y’ won’t, eh?” exclaimed the deputy; and, grasping 
Mr. Winthrop Van Rennsellaer by his linen collar, he 
| yanked him out of his chair and, to the horror of the 
servile supernumeraries in the lawyer’s employ, dragged 
that eminent member of the bar through his own offices, 
, down the stairs and into the street. 

The lawyer protested loudly at the indignities to which 

he was being subjected and a large crowd gathered, which 
for the time being blocked Broadway. Mike, confident 
that he had the authority of the United States Gov- 
ernment behind him, exhibited his badge, called upon 
the police to assist him in the exer- 
cise of his duty, and proceeded tri- 
“umphantly to march Mr. Winthrop 
_ Van Rennsellaer, hatless, up the street 
at the head of a large and enthusi- 
_astic procession of interested citizens. 
| From time to time Mike would turn 
and call upon the crowd to disperse, 
_at the same time announcing in a 
loud voice that he had arrested his 
‘prisoner by an order of the Govern- 
“Ment to take him alive or dead. 
_ By this time the lawyer’s little 
‘round head was glowing a bright red 
‘and his legs almost refused to carry 
,him. Once they had arrived at the 
| Post-office Building the mistake was 
quickly discovered and Mr. Van 
Rennsellaer was set at liberty; but 
‘each and every United States judge 
had to descend in his robes from the 
bench and implore his pardon before 
_the furious little lawyer would con- 
/sent to call a cab and return to his 
_ Office. 

I understand that he always be- 
lieved that the whole thing was a 
trick of Gottlieb’s to humiliate him; 
and, indeed, some members of the 
bar have suspected me of the same 
thing—entirely without justification, 
of course. During the rest of his 
exceedingly distinguished career 
one had only to mention the words 
duces tecum in the presence of 


-_ 


Mr. Winthrop Van Rennsellaer to deprive him instantly of 
his composure; in fact, for a long time he abandoned 
appearing in court and contented himself with nursing his 
dignity in his office. I should add that the incident so 
affected his confidence the next day in court that we 
won our case without difficulty. 

But to return to the unfortunate McDuff. To my great 
astonishment, and still more so to that of my partner, 
the Court of Appeals handed down an opinion sustaining 
my contention and holding his client’s conviction to be 
illegal. That night Gottlieb and I, sitting in his office, 
shook our sides with laughter at the idea of having hood- 
winked the greatest court in the state into a solemn opin- 
ion that a rogue should not be punished if at the same 
time he could persuade his victim to try to be a rogue also! 
But there it was in cold print. They had followed my 
reasoning absolutely and even adopted as their own some 
of the language used in my brief. Does any one of my 
readers doubt me, let him read the report of a like case 
in the forty-sixth volume of the reports of the Court of 
Appeals of New York, at page four hundred and seventy. 

Said the Court: ‘‘The prosecutor’ —Jones—“ parted 
with his property as an inducement to a supposed officer 
to violate the law and his duties; and if in attempting to 
do this he has been defrauded the law will not punish his 
confederate, although such confederate may have been 
instrumental in inducing the commission of the offense. 
Neither the law nor public policy designs the protection 
of rogues in their dealings with each other, or to insure 
fair dealing and truthfulness, as between each other, in their 
dishonest practices. The design of the law is to protect 
those who, for some honest purpose, are induced upon false 
and fraudulent representations to give credit or part with 
their property to another, and not to protect those who, 
for unworthy or illegal purposes, part with their goods.”’ 

“Why, Quib,”’ quoth Gottlieb, ‘‘you are the discoverer 
of a new legal principle. You will inaugurate a new field 
of human activity. Generations yet unborn will profit by 
your ingenuity. From now on every rascal in the land 
will set his wits to work trying to bring his schemes within 
the scope of this beneficent opinion.” 

“Indeed,” I replied, ‘‘ however fine it may be for McDuff, 
T can easily see that I have unloosed as many troubles as 
ever flew out of Pandora’s Box.” 

“Yes—but to our profit,” he retorted, with a grin. 
“Don’t forget that. The inventors will all come flocking 
straight to us to get them out of their difficulties—you 
may be sure of it!” 

‘°Tis extraordinary,” I said, ‘‘what a multitude of 
opportunities this new principle enunciated by the Court 
of Appeals affords to a man of an inventive turn of mind. 
As I take it, all one has to do is to induce another to part 
with his money in the belief that he is going to take a sharp 
advantage of some one else. For example, let us suppose 
that I go to some person and falsely tell him that’ I have a 
client serving a term in Sing Sing for burglary who has 
confided to me the whereabouts of the secret hiding-place 
of his loot. All that is necessary is some one to put up 
sufficient money to cover the expense of transportation 
and excavation—and it can be divided between us. For 
this purpose he intrusts me with several hundred dollars, 
with which I make off. I have stolen the money fast 
enough, but I can never be punished for it.” 


Grasping Mr. Winthrop Van Rennsellaer by His Linen Collar, He 
Yanked Him Out of His Chair 
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“Exactly!” exclaimed my partner. “And here is another 
idea that is well calculated to appeal to almost anybody. 
It has just occurred to me quite involuntarily while you 
were speaking. Many of our clients want to know if they 
cannot send the judge who is trying their case a present 
of some sort, or maybe loan him a little money; and it is 
always distressing to be obliged to tell them—usually 
that it is quite out of the question; that it would only get 
them into trouble. Of course occasionally we let them 
send the judge a box of cigars, but always with the compli- 
ments of our adversary—never our own. Now this shows 
how readily persons who are mixed up in lawsuits or other 
difficulties would be ready to put up their money if they 
supposed the judge were going to get it. All you need is 
some unscrupulous fellow to go to one of our clients and 
mention the fact that he is the judge’s brother-in-law and is 
in dearth of ready money. Can’t you see the client dig- 
ging up the needful? He’d be stuffing it down our friend’s 
pockets before he got through speaking; and the whole 
thing could be done quite openly, you observe, because, 
even if the client found out later that he had made a 
mistake, the law would not help him.” 

**An excellent illustration,” I answered, ‘“‘of the uses to 
which a legal decision may be put.” 

“Tndeed, though,” continued Gottlieb, ‘the scheme need 
by no means be as raw as all that. It is enough if there be 
merely an immoral or improper motive that induces the 
victim to part with his money. For example, if he but 
thinks that he can do a sharp trick to some one else. Let 
us suppose that I pretend to have secret information to the 
effect that certain property is really much more valuable 
than the owner supposes it to be. I propose to another 
that—if he will put up the money for that purpose—we 
shall buy the property, leading the owner to suppose that 
he is getting full value for it. Nowif, to induce the latter 
to make the sale, it is agreed between us that we make 
false or misleading statements as to the real value of the 
property I do not see but that I would be perfectly safe.’’ 

“Safe?” I queried. ‘‘I don’t understand. You would 
have bought the property, that is all.” 

“My dear Quib,’’ returned my partner, “you seem 
singularly dull this evening for one of such brilliant parts. 
The point is that the property really isn’t worth anything. 
I am in cahoots with the man who sells it, and we divide 
even!” 

““Yes,’’ I answered; ‘“‘a dozen similar schemes could be 
worked like that.” 

““A dozen!’”’ cried Gottlieb, bounding enthusiastically 
out of his chair and commencing to stalk up and down the 
room. ‘‘A hundred! Why, there are endless ways in 
which it can be worked—and I know the man to work 
them too!’ 

“Eh!” I exclaimed. 

“T mean, who will undoubtedly avail himself of some of 
them,” he corrected himself. ‘‘Take this case: It isa crime 
under the law to give back or rebate part of the premium 
on a life insurance policy. Now many a man could be 
induced to insure his life if he could get back the first 
year’s premium. All you have got to do is to tell him that 
you are an insurance agent and will give it baek—and then 
put the money in your own pocket, for he will have given 
you the premium for an illegal purpose—that is to say, 
with the idea of having it paid back to him contrary to 
law. Under this beneficent decision 
he will have no chance to get you 
arrested.” 

“Never say that you are not aman 
of ingenuity yourself,” said I. 

I bade my partner good night and 
walked slowly homeward meditating 
upon the wonders of the law, but 
totally unconscious of what a harvest 
was to be reaped from the seed I had 
sown so innocently. 

It was but a short time after this 
that, happening to enter the office 
somewhat unexpectedly one evening, 
I discovered Gottlieb in animated 
converse with a stockily built man 
of about forty years of age, whose 
coal-black hair—by far his most con- 
spicuous feature—had been suffered 
to grow quite long and was parted 
evenly in the middle, so that it gave 
him somewhat the appearance of the 
hooded seal that was then on exhi- 
bition at P. T. Barnum’s museum. 
He had a good-humored face, jet 
black eyes and a familiar, easy way 
with him that put one on a friendly 
footing at once. 

“Hello, Quib!’”’ exclaimed my 
partner. “I want you to meet my 
friend, Charlie Billington.” 

“Delighted to meet you, Mister 
Quibble,” cried the stranger, grasp- 
ing my hand. ‘Our friend Gottlieb 
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forty million people before it 

had a single transcontinental 
railroad—and that extended only 
from Omaha to the Pacific. It 
was made transcontinental only by 
connections 

Yet, when Canada had less than 
five million people she had a com- 
plete transcontinental line running 
from ocean to ocean. Today, with 
only about seven million five 
hundred thousand people, Canada 
has another great transcontinental 
line almost completed and _ still 
a third one in process of speedy 
construction. 

Within two years—or, at the 
very outside, within three years— 
Canada will have three great rail- 
way systems connecting her 
Atlantic and Pacific ports and 
pouring into the markets of Europe 
and the Orient the great and ever- 
swelling products of her fields and 
forests, her factories and her mines. 

What incredible boldness for a 
people so few in numbers to under- 
take so mighty a task! What a 
high and daring faith in the future! 
What a firm and courageous trust 
in their country, still little occu- 
pied! What a certainty that their 
Canada soon and surely will be 
peopled with abundant millions of 
strong, industrious, honorable and 
patriotic men and women! 

I speak of this Canadian railway building, unparalleled 
in history under such circumstances, as being the under- 
taking of the Canadian people; for, at bottom, it is that. 
The story of the plans for and the building of Canadian 
railways is epic in its bigness. In its vast hazard it has 
something of the heroic. And in the final analysis it is 
the plan and deed of the Canadian people. 

For Canadian railway building is a part of Canadian 
nation building—and this not only in the commercial and 
material sense but in the political sense. In Canada’s 
resolve to make of herself a nation she encountered some 
of the difficulties the fathers of our Republic faced in 
getting our various states to come into the Union. 


"Tier United States had about 


Bridging a Vast Wilderness 


HE political Canada of today began by the passage 

through the British Parliament of the British North 
America Act, which is Canada’s written Constitution. 
Broadly speaking, it provided for a union of all the inde- 
pendent Canadian provinces into one supreme National 
Government; but these provinces, like our states, were 
afflicted by that small, shortsighted unwisdom that always 
holds back from every great and simple thing. 

So Canada’s new National Government had to agree to 
many things, such as the assumption of the debts of the 
separate provinces, the payment to each one of a bounty 
of so much a head for every inhabitant, and so forth. 
By far the most important was the building of railways. 

One condition that the provinces bordering on the 
Atlantic exacted from the new National Government was 
the building by the National Government of a railway 
that should connect the Atlantic ports with the great 
and more populous regions of Ontario and Quebec. This 
is the region traversed by the Intercolonial Railway, now 
more than two thousand miles long—including sidings— 
built, owned and operated at this moment by the 
Canadian Government 

In exactly the same way the building of the Canadian 
Pacific was the great consideration that induced British 
Columbia to come into the Canadian union in 1871—and 
how this road was built succeeding paragraphs will tell. 

So we see that, from the very first, Canadian railway 
enterprise was, in the heart of it, a political affair. Ina 
broader way Canada’s other great railway projects also 
have been matters of statesmanship as well as of business. 
This is true even of the Canadian Northern, which is most 
nearly a private road in our American sense of the term— 
and, as you shall see, strikingly true of the National 
Transcontinental, now being constructed with feverish 
haste. 
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Lower Kicking Horse Canon Near Golden, on the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Literally Canada is being bound together with bands of 
steel. She is determined that transportation and com- 
merce shall give to her widely separated people the unity 
and solidarity of a smaller country. Rightly or wrongly, 
she feels that she is the natural highway of the world’s 
commerce from east to west. 

Her route from the Atlantic to the Pacific by way of 
Vancouver is a week or ten days nearer the Orient than 
our American routes via San Francisco; and the distance 
from the eastern ports to the Orient by way of the National 
Transcontinental is much shorter than the Canadian 
Pacifie route. 

Then, too, in the binding together of her people Canada 
has a physical obstacle to overcome as unique as it is 
tremendous. Coming right down through the middle of 
the Dominion, separating her eastern half from her western 
half, is an enormous territory as yet unpeopled and most 
of which probably never can be peopled. 

From the Great Lakes on the south clear through to 
Hudson Bay and the Arctic Circle on the north, and from 
within two hundred miles of Ottawa on the east and at 
least the same distance from Winnipeg on the west, extends 
a region of rock and water, of swamp and morass. Though 
bold dreamers prophesy that some day physical changes 
may occur that will render this wilderness habitable, it 
is not so now and cannot possibly be for scores of years 
to come. 

If this is not bridged, of course, these two halves of 
Canada are more perfectly separated than as if a mighty 
arm of the sea a thousand miles wide stretched from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Great Lakes. But Canada says 
that this shall be bridged. 

Indeed, already it has been bridged and perfectly by the 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Northern; and now an 
even better bridging of it is being accomplished in the 
National Transcontinental, which runs over what at the 
present time are the only portions of it that at places are 
habitable and productive. 

So we can see how thoroughly political considerations, 
in the great sense of that term, enter into Canadian railway 
construction. 

Bearing this in mind, we can understand the immense 
governmental aid of various kinds that Canadian rail- 
way building has received. Indeed, this important phase 
of the subject goes back to earlier times. Before the 
present Dominion was formed, railway building began in 
the eastern provinces. The governments of one or two 
provinces built roads themselves. 

All but one of them granted lavish subsidies of money 
and land to railway enterprises. In the eighteen years 
before the present Dominion was formed in 1867, these 
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eastern provinces spent sixty-one 
million dollars in developing two 
thousand two hundred and twenty- 
four miles of railway. 

that our 


process, you perceive, 


building. 


that our plunging was more exten- 
sive and indifferent of consequences 
than that of the Canadian proy- 
inces. Yet, though in public aid 
of all kinds we have spent ten dol- 
lars to Canada’s one dollar, Canada 


dollars to our one in aiding and 
building railways. 

All Americans, of course, know 
the unpleasant history of the build- 
ing of our first so-called transcon- 
tinental road, the Union-Central 
Pacific —the astounding land grants 
and guaranties, the amazing privi- 
leges, the shocking scandals. All 
this was contemporaneous with the 
formation of the present Dominion 
of Canada. 

Who does not remember the 
“*Crédit-Mobilier’”’ year, when life- 
time reputations were blasted? 
Government aid, in land grants and 
other forms hitherto unheard of in 
history, had been given to the rail- 


this transcontinental line. 
The railroad company gave the contract for building it 
to men who really constituted a company themselves; 


They went through the same 


states passed through in the reck- 
less early days of American railroad © 


There was no difference, except — 


has spent, for each person, twenty 


way company for the building of — 


Le 
and the American public yet remembers the millions — 


of dollars between the actual cost of construction to 


the construction company and the amount which the 
construction company charged and received. 


The Union Pacific scandals entered into national 


politics, though not in the way by which the Canadian 
Pacific scandal entered into Canadian politics. With us 
it was influential public men whom the promoters of this 


enterprise sought to involve and some of whom were 


involved by actual “purchase”’ of stock. 
Indeed, the period of American railroad building was at 


that time, and for years and even decades after, a period of — 


corruption and scandal. And the beginning of this was 
the immense Government aid of one kind or another, 


from nation, state and municipality, that was accorded 


to railroad projects. 


The Story of the Canadian Pacific 


PPT gE es 


ONSIDER, then, the practical part which Canada’s 
governments, national and provincial, have played i 
Canadian railway construction. The story shall be merel 


a brief outline, although it is dramatic enough for a volume > 


by itself—and a picturesque volume at that. I weary yo 
even with this brief outline only that we may more 
fectly understand how Canada is handling the railwa 
problem today—only that we may know whence spri 
the roots of the almost unlimited powers and direc 


simple and effective operation of the Canadian Railway 


Commission at the present time. + 
First, then, of the Canadian Pacific. The Canadian 
Government at first tried to induce the Grand Trunk, at 


that time the most considerable road in Canada, to build 


this line to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Grand Trunk, however, would not do it. Its 
directors and managers appear to have lacked that youth- 
ful faith, imagination and daring which through all history 
have been the elements that have done things—builded 
nations, fought wars, constructed railroads. 

So the new Dominion Government began the wor 
itself. It built seven hundred miles of this road which had 
been promised to British Columbia; but it was not an 
easy matter to go forward with the thousands of miles yet 
to be constructed. a 

For years before the final agreement was made between 
the Canadian Government and the Canadian Paci 
syndicate in 1881, under which the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way finally was built, the Government was trying t 
induce private persons or corporations to construct it. 
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- Also, it developed that private 
persons and corporations were quite 
‘as much trying to “induce” the 
Government to let them build the 
road on terms resembling those 
granted by our Government to the 
Union-Central Pacifie venture. 
Out of this grew Canada’s trans- 
continental railway scandal. The 
Canadian Pacific scandal is as well 
remembered inthe Dominion as the 
Union Pacific scandal is remem- 
bered in the Republic. 

For, though our Union Pacific 
seandal blasted reputations and 
even sent men to their graves, the 
Canadian Pacific scandal over- 
threw a Government. 

From the birth of the Dominion 
of Canada in 1867 to 1896, Sir 
John Macdonald, at that time 
Canada’s ablest but also most 
“practical’”” statesman, was the 
Canadian Premier, at the head of 
Canada’s Government, except for 
only five years. The downfall of 
himself and his party during these 
five years was caused by the 
Canadian Pacific scandal. 

In 1872 occurred the first general 
regular election under Canada’s 
new form of government. The 
party in power was stoutly attacked in that campaign, 
but great money resources appeared in its behalf. It was 
successful. And the following year the Canadian Pacific 
Railway secured a charter from Parliament, with assur- 
ance of Government aid running into the millions. 

Then came the exposure. It was discovered that the 
president of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company had 
given three hundred and fifty thousand dollars to Premier 
Macdonald’s campaign fund. Macdonald’s resignation 
instantly followed and for five years he and his party were 
in eclipse. Only his immense ability, daring and resource- 
fulness ever brought him to the front again. Had 
Macdonald not been a Disraeli—whom he resembled—a 
genius, he would have been destroyed. 

So you see that in the arrangements for her first trans- 
continental line Canada had her railway scandal, just as 
we had ours in the building of our first transcontinental 
line. 

British Columbia, however, had been promised the 
‘building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. She insisted 
on that promise. Finally she threatened to withdraw 
from the Canadian union if that promise were not kept. 


How the Monopoly Clause Worked Out 


r 0 IN 1881 the new Dominion Government made the 
iL historic agreement with the famous Canadian Pacific 
syndicate by which the latter undertook to build and 
operate the road, and because of which that same syndicate 
‘OWns and operates this imperial property now. 

_ It was stated both in the Dominion Parliament in 
(Ottawa and in the British Parliament at London that 
“that road will not earn enough to pay for axle-grease.” 
‘From the time the Canadian Pacific was built it has 
passed dividend only once. 
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Mount Wapta and Yoho Valley From the Kicking Horse 


The Government first of all turned over to the Canadian 
Pacific syndicate the seven hundred miles that the Govern- 
ment already had constructed. This seven hundred miles 
had cost the Government thirty-one million dollars. 

Next the Government agreed to pay, and actually did 
pay to the Canadian Pacific syndicate, twenty-five million 
dollars in cash and loaned the syndicate twenty-nine 
million dollars, which afterward, of course, was repaid; but 
this made eighty-five million dollars. And this was not all. 

The Government granted the syndicate over twenty-five 
million acres of land in what are now among the richest 
regions of all Canada. 

Nor was this all. The Government also agreed that for 
a period of twenty years no railroad should be authorized 
by the Dominion Government south of the line of the 
Canadian Pacific. This seetion of the law was called the 
“monopoly clause.” 

This caused the first serious trouble the new National 
Government had with any of its provinces. Manitoba and 
especially Winnipeg needed railway connections with the 
United States. This monopoly clause of the Canadian 
Pacific agreement prevented that. The story of this 
struggle deserves a chapter, but the limits of this paper 
will not permit even its outline. 

Although the Canadian Pacific syndicate had received 
aid of various kinds far in excess of a hundred million dol- 
lars, yet it insisted on the letter of this monopoly clause as 
well. It demanded its pound of flesh. Canada’s National 
Government was bound legally and morally by the agree- 
ment. Yet the demands of the Province of Manitoba 
were just and reasonable; and her citizens would not be 
silent. 

So finally the National Government bought from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company a relinquishment of 
this monopoly clause by guaranteeing fifteen million dollars 
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Tilicilliwaet Valley and Loop From Mount Abbott 
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of the company’s fifty-year bonds, 
bearing three per cent interest. 

Thus the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way has been built and now has 
become a fabulously rich concern. 

Considering the number of 
Canada’s people at that time—only 
a little over four million all told— 
the burden of the aid they gave to 
create this transcontinental line 
remains to this day unparalleled 
in any other country. 

Even estimating that they aided 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
the extent of only a hundred mil- 
lion dollars, upon the basis of 
comparative population of the two 
countries it is as if the American 
people would aid a single railway 
enterprise to the extent of two 
billion dollars. 

And, of course, taking into ac- 
count the increase in the value of 
the tremendous land grant given 
the Canadian Pacific, as well as all 
other aids that the people afforded 
that road, the Canadian nation has 
presented the railroad, first and 
last, with far more than a hundred 
million dollars. 

Out of this road vast individual 
fortunes have been made. All this 
is said not in the way of criticism but as a mere statement 
of facts. From the exclusively railway point of view a very 
great deal can be said for the Canadian Pacific. 

And, indeed, this also may be said from the public point 
of view. Although, of course, in doing so it was buttering 
its own bread, yet the fact is that this concern has been 
almost patriotically Canadian. It has advertised Canada 
abroad; it has pushed Canadian interests everywhere. 
Its defenders say that it is better known in other countries 
than in the Dominion itself. It is superbly equipped and 
ably managed. 

After all, its grades were built, rails laid, spikes driven 
and trains run by the sweat and toil of Canada’s meager 
millions in their passionate desire to make of themselves a 
consolidated and continental nation. Yet this was only 
the beginning of the Canadian people’s sacrifices for their 
future, 


Subsidies to the Canadian Northern 


OW we come to the Canadian Northern. This road 
already has a considerable network, reaching from the 
manufacturing districts of eastern and central Canada to 
western Alberta—that is, almost in sight of the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains. The remainder of the line—trans- 
continentally speaking—already is surveyed; and it, too, 
will have its outlet on the Atlantic and Pacific, and that 
speedily. 

What aid has Canada’s people given the Canadian 
Northern? In the first place, the Province of Ontario gave 
it land grants and large cash subsidies. Manitoba guaran- 
teed the bonds for its mileage through that imperial 
province. Alberta and Saskatchewan guaranteed its 
bonds for any extensions—feeders—north or south of the 
main line. Then, when the Canadian Northern reached 
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the Province of British Columbia, that province also 
guaranteed its bonds for the mileage within its vast, rich, 
but mountainous area. 

Also, the Dominion Government aided the Canadian 
Northern. It was built through the far stretches of farm- 
land of what now is the Province of Saskatchewan and into 
Alberta before they were provinces and while they were 
territories. So, while they were yet territories, these two 
provinces could not guarantee anything. 

Therefore the Dominion Government guaranteed the 
bonds of the Canadian Northern Railway to the extent 
of thirteen thousand dollars a mile through these two 
Dominion territories. Thus the heroic generosity of the 
Canadian people once more poured its golden largess into 
a great railway system. 

Let us now come to the last and most daring railway 
undertaking of the Canadian Government—the National 
Transcontinental. This road is being built hundreds of 
miles north of the original Canadian Pacific. Its real 
eastern terminus is Halifax, the best Nova Scotian port; 
its western terminus is Prince Rupert, in British Columbia, 
hundreds of miles north of Vancouver, where the Canadian 
Pacific has, and the Canadian Northern must have, its 
terminus. 

Prince Rupert is four hundred miles nearer Japan than 
Vancouver. The National Transcontinental Railway, as 


far as from Moncton, within the sound of the waters of the 


MONG all the veteran boat 
AN owners who stood on the 
dock and jeered Doe Wright 
and myself when we backed the 
Imp home to the dock on our first 
trip and tried to stop the engine 
by pouring water on it, Alfred DeCorsay Greene 
was the most offensive. He was so amused that 
it would have taken two strong men to shut him 
off. If we had been a little stronger we would 
have tackled the job ourselves. 

Greene is a motor-boat crank. He builds one 
every winter in his barn—hammers his fingers 
and freezes his toes when he should be in bed 
dreaming of a raise in salary—spends all of his 
savings for new-fangled aggravations to inflict on 
the engine; completes his boat, launches it and 
then is miserable. Life is too dull for him. He 
messes around the river a few weeks and then 
sells his boat for half what it cost him and starts 
abiggerone. Even when he has a boat he doesn’t 
demean himself by running it. He works on it. 
He comes down early on Saturdays and spends 
the day scouring the engine, tightening up the 
cockpit, rewiring the shell ejectors, putting goose 
grease on the pyloric valve and doing other tech- 
nical stunts. That is joy enough for him. His 
engine is always in pieces. At any time if you 
turn him upside down and shake him half a peck 
of parts will drop out of his pockets. He is so 
much of an engine expert that at night he exhausts 
instead of snoring. And he talks the gasoline 
language so fluently that we call him “‘DeCurses,” 
for short. Naturally Greene was amused when 
we crawfished up the river and landed sideways against the 
dock, with Wright industriously soaking the engine in river 
water to keep it from starting again and kidnapping us. He 
was hideously amused. He howled and shrieked with mirth, 
until most of the population of that section came down to 
the river bank and listened while he guyed us. And Greene 
is one of the most accomplished guyers I ever knew. 

“‘Backed a boat home because you didn’t know how to 
run her forward!” he gasped between explosions. ‘‘Say, 
that ought to be written up in history. Of all the kid- 
finished, baby-ribboned, lace-handkerchiefed land-lubbers 
I ever heard of, you two are the kings. Whee—oo—! I 
want to start a museum with you fellows. Whatever made 
you leave your hammocks and get into a motor boat? 
Who started her for you anyway?” 

I explained with some dignity that we had started her 
ourselves, and that we would have done a better job if we 
had had the crank along. 

“The crank,” said Greene, going off again. ‘Left the 
crank behind, did you? Let me give youatip. Next time 
leave the engine and take the crank. You’ll understand a 
crank better than you do an engine. Left the crank and 
backed her home. Oh, mama! Say, boys, you better 
give this game up and sail shingles in a bathtub. You'll 
get into all kinds of trouble out here on the river. You 
may get your feet wet.” 

We had intended to give the thing up without Greene’s 
advice. But any one hates to quit under fire. I stiffened up. 
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Atlantic, to Winnipeg, is being built by the Canadian 


Government —being built as I write. 

This National Transcontinental Railway, which the 
Government now is building just as we are building the 
Panama Canal, for a thousand miles or more goes over 
the northern portion of the so-called Canadian desert of 
which I have spoken. Unquestionably it goes over the 
best portion of that region; but that is not saying much. 

At Winnipeg the National Transcontinental connects 
with and becomes a part of the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
which then builds the road on—and already has built a 
great deal of it—through what we Americans would 
think is the northern part of the “prairie provinces,” but 
what in reality is in their middle. 

When that part of this road which now is being built by 
the Dominion Government is finished it is to be leased to 
the Grand Trunk Pacific for fifty years, at three per cent 
of the actual expenditure which the Government has 
made. 

No wonder Canada’s Railway Commission has far- 
reaching powers. Lucky for Canada that her Constitution 
gives her National Congress unlimited authority over 
these mammoth, these leviathan, corporations. And the 
wise and fearless use of that national authority in behalf of 
the Canadian people on the one hand, and the good sense, 
patriotism and gratitude to the Canadian people of these 
great railway companies on the other hand, will determine 
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There Was Just Room in That Boat for an Expert and a Deck-Hand, 


and One of Us Was Going to be the Deck:Hand 


“Thanks,” said I, “we’re going to run this boat all summer, 
and we’re going to run her ourselves too.” 

“Don’t try it, boys,’’ said Greene anxiously; ‘“‘you’re 
not cut out for this game. Get a good horse and let him 
tow you along the bank, but don’t fool with machinery. 
Let me run it for you. It takes a man with some natural 
talent to run a gasoline engine. You just let me run your 
boat, and you fellows sit in the stern and keep the sofa- 
pillows dry. Ill run her forward for you. MHa-ha! 
Hoo-hoo! Wow!” 

The whole neighborhood joined. What would any one 
have done under the circumstances? Wright told Greene 
that with his mouth wide open one would mistake him for 
a catfish if it weren’t for his long, furry ears. 

Then I declared once more, solemnly and swearfully, 
that we were going to run the Imp forward, backward and 
whenever we pleased, so help us Beelzebub, the patron 
saint of gasoline. 

We went home by the alleys, because we enjoyed our 
greasy clothes more that way and because we had to finish 
that quarrel about the crank. That night I went down- 
town and returned with a neat compact book about a foot 
square, entitled The Gasoline Engine for Beginners. Turn- 
ing over to the section marked “‘How to start a gasoline 
engine,” I read the following: 

See that the timing lever is so placed as to deliver the 
spark when the compression is greatest; admit the gasoline 
to the carbureter aad press down the needle valve until the 
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whether they shall prove to be destroying monsters 0) 
strong and grateful sons to the power that created them. 
When one considers their far-flung influence, thei 
enormous present resources and their certain futur 
wealth; when one further considers their necessaril} 
intimate relations with the great and compact brotherhoo¢ 
of Canadian banks; their close connection through thei 
directors of the already large and ever-growing organiza 
tions of industrial capital—the admirer and well-wisher ¢ 
Canada almost trembles at the malign possibilities whicl 
these mammoth enterprises of her own creation hold fo 
the future of Canada’s Government and people. 
Also, so vast and so ramified are these three maste 
railway systems that they hold the railway situation ir 
Canada in the hollow of their hands. It would be a lucky 
man, indeed, or else one so superlatively able as to be é 
genius, who could get into the Canadian railway field witk 
a new railway enterprise without the consent of Canada 
railway triumvirate. Already, indeed, there are darl 
suggestions of a new railroad in one of the prairie prov: 
inces having been bound, gagged and sent out of the 
country by one of the triple-crowned arbiters of Canada’s 
railway destiny. . 
I do not mention this in criticism, but only as a 
illustration of the incalculable power which these greg 
transportation systems and their associated interests cat 
(Continued on Page 32) : 


carbureter floods. See that the oi 
cups are so adjusted as to delive 
about ten drops of oil a minute t 


each cylinder. Be sure your mix 
ture is not too rich at the start 
as a rich mixture is hard to fir¢ 
Work the flywheel gently back 
ward and forward until you haverocked a charg: 
into the base. Then turn on the battery swite) 
and give the flywheel a quick pull. “if 

There the whole business was as plain as th) 
tariff question. It would be no trick at all t! 
run that boat now. All I had to do was to di 
cover what the needle valve was, and what 
carbureter does when it floods, and how ft 
impoverish a wealthy mixture, and how to regi 
late the flow of oil, and what compression mig 
be, and how to discover when there was enoug 
of it. Wright came over the next night and y 
looked all of these points up as well as we coul 
But in reading about these we discovered abo) 
forty-five additional points to be looked up, at 
these involved about three hundred techni¢ 
terms and descriptions that needed a rich, b ig 
light thrown upon them. So I put the bor 
; behind the cellar door to prop it open—it provi 
to beamost useful work in that capacity —and 
soon as Wright and I had forgotten what) 
learned we decided to run the Imp by experient 

People who own automobiles will not take t] 
task seriously. Automobiles nowadays are ma 
to run. You turn on a switch, yank the erar 
and then sit up and drive them as long as t 
gasoline lasts. Their builders are so confident 
their reliability that they hide the engine unc 
a hood, as if it were none of the owner’s business. F 
motor-boat engines aren’t made torun. They are made 
be run. Under some presidents the United States rv 
itself. Under T. Roosevelt it was run. A mere 
could tell the difference. I am convinced that in the ti 
it took me to learn to run a motor-boat engine I not 0; 
could learn to run an automobile but I could pay for ' 
thing too. : 

Wright and I went down to the dock the next Saturd 
and after we had learned where to set the dingus on | 
steering-wheel that jiggled the little contraption in fr! 
of the engine, and how to work the little dooflicker on | 
carbureter that spilled gasoline all over our shoes when/@} 
pressed it, we didn’t have any trouble persuading the ]| 
to go. She started with a rush, as if it was a positive plé 
ure, and we headed up the river with both cylinders leayi 
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We were dizzy with pride. Took genius to run a m¢ 
boat, did it? Well, then we were it—or them. Weh® 
back and drank in the cool river air and the hot engine! 
with equal delight. Motor boating was magnificent. ! 
had decided to run all night when the engine missed a iy 
or two. It coughed once or twice. It changed its til 
from ‘‘put-put-put-put”’ to “‘kapup-kapup-kapup.” T? 
it stopped a few seconds, started again, said “kapeteel 
couple of times in doleful tones and went out of busi’ 
firmly and finally. We were about ten miles from homp§ 
that time. There were signs of rain in the sky and n) 


gle sign of lunchin the boat. We had before us the job of 
rsuading that engine to forget its wrongs and sing again. 
When an automobile stops the automobilist gets out in 
me disgust, walks around the machine, cranks it a few 
mes, messes around under the hood, does something to 
e cylinders, fiddles with the levers, cranks a few more 
nes and then telephones for a horse. We couldn’t do 
at. There was no telephone handy and no livery stable 
ailable. We couldn’t even get out and walk around the 
at. We didn’t know why the engine had stopped any 
ore than we knew why it had started in the first place. 
it we had to find out if we wanted to get home. 

It was embarrassing. We sat and looked at the surly 
ing for as much as ten minutes. Ask a newly-installed 
sher to make his baby stop erying and smile immedi- 
ely, and he will feel about as hopeful and intelligent as 
‘did. I got under the cover and cranked a while and 
en Wright crawled under and cranked a while. Then I 
t a wrench and took off a lot of parts, being careful to 
t them back exactly as I found them. Then we cranked 
‘me more. After that we sat until evening, when a clam 
{her came along in his flat-bottomed chug boat. He 
)ked us over, loaned us a gallon of gasoline and we came 
me. All the way back I told Wright what I thought of 
|; mechanical ability and he tried to excuse himself by 
claring that association with me was equivalent to con- 
iicting paresis. It is a great comfort to have a partner in 
2motor-boat game. It gives you a chance to forget your 
(nm limitations while you are discussing his. 

We tied the Imp up and wens home in silence. I don’t 
ow now what Wright was thinking about, but I was 
‘mning a crushing blow. 1 was tired of his sarcasm. The 
xt Saturday I went down to the boat early and hid a 
llon-can of gasoline in a locker. I counted on Wright’s 
icken-headed absent-mindedness, and I was correct. He 
mbed into the boat without even suggesting that we put 
me more gasoline in the tank, and before we had gone 
0 miles the engine went into a comatose condition. 
Tam still proud of the timid way in which I asked Wright 
“You know more about machinery than I do,” 
aid; “and I’m willing to admit it. You can start that 
sshapen brute in half the time it would take me.” 
“Right you are,” said Doc cheerfully. ‘‘You’re begin- 
ag to get onto this motor-boat game. The first thing 
at is necessary is to find out that you don’t know any- 
ing at all about it. I found that out a week ago and I’ve 
en paying a chap eighty cents an hourto teach me things. 
yu would never have thought of that, but then what can 
u expect of a man who puts on cotton gloves when he 
dls with an engine?” 

With that stinger Wright went up and twiddled the 
-wheel around with the grace of an expert. 

*She’s probably a little off her feed,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I’ll 
sen to her, and if she doesn’t sound right I’ll adjust the 
cbureter.”’ He turned the wheel over and laid his large 
oressive ear on the cylinder. ‘‘Pretty bad,” he said; 
ou’ve probably been fooling with this boat on the sly. 
nate to have a dub around.” So saying he began to 
ust the carbureter. He continued to adjust it all after- 
on. Part of the time he used a wrench and part of the 
ne heused the highly inflammable cuss word so frequently 


‘al about carbu- 
ters. A car- 


| is a little brass’ 
t with a jigger on 
[2 top and two or 
tree thingumbobs 
id other things 
ecking around on 
You get the 
tsoline into the 


€gine will run 


til it wears out. 
)|[ learned all this 
lm Wright, but 
enhehad put the 
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Apart Faster Than Any One I Ever Saw” 


carbureter together the boat didn’t go. So 
I asked him if he had got his information 
about motor boats from the grocery store. 
This made him pleasingly peevish and he 
referred to me in quick succession as a grin- 
ning chimpanzee, a compendium of igno- 
rance and a puttyhead. 

** All of which may be true,” I said, ‘but 
if you’ll go back in the stern and try to 
repair that broken shoe-lace of yours, which 
is just about your limit of ability, I’ll start 
this engine.” 

Wright hooted. ‘You couldn’t start a 
lawnmower,” he said. ‘‘No,” said I, ‘‘but 
my grandmother taught me long ago always 
to look in the gasoline tank of a motor boat 
before I took the engine apart.” 

You should have seen Wright’s face. The y’ 
bottom fell out of it completely. ‘The gaso- & 
line tank,’ I explained kindly, ‘‘is the place 
where you keep the gasoline that isn’t ex- 
ploding. It is connected with the carbureter 
by a pipe, and when you turn the jigger on 
the pipe it lets the gasoline run into the 
engine. You had better go back and get 
about seven hundred and eighty-nine dol- 
lars’ worth of lessons on gasoline tanks from 
your expert.” 

That was cruelty to children. He didn’t 
have a word to say. I looked in the tank. 
It was as dry asabone. Then I fished out my gasoline can. 

““When I was a very little boy in kindergarten I learned 
to carry an extra gasoline can,’”’ I said cheerfully. ‘‘ You 
had better write this down and study it nights. I'll 
undertake to teach it to you for sixty cents an hour.” 

““You’d confer a favor on me by jumping in the lake!” 
said Doc. He was certainly asick man. | 

I poured in the gallon, opened the pipe and went up to 
crank the engine. ‘Hold on tight, little boy,” I said, ‘‘and 
don’t shriek when the engine goesoff. I’Iltake care of you.” 

But the engine didn’t go off. Two hours later another 
clam fisher found us, and after he had turned the engine a 
minute or two he turned on the battery switch that had 
jarred out. Doggone it all, why can’t a man remember 
more than one thing at a time in a motor boat? 

When we got home that night the war cloud was very 
thick. Doe and I hadn’t severed diplomatic relations, but 
it was plainly understood that one of us was going to learn 
to run that boat first and that the other one need not 
expect any mercy from him. There was just room in that 
boat for an expert and a deck-hand, and one of us was 
going to be the deck-hand. 

I spent the next six evenings studying the carbureter, in 
all its moods and tenses, in a book that I got in the library. 
It was a beautifully illustrated book and was full of plates 
showing the viscera of various breeds of carbureters in a 
healthy and diseased condition. Before the end of the 
week I could tell the make of a carbureter in a passing 
automobile by the look on the owner’s face. I was loaded, 
congested, clogged with carbureter wisdom. Give me a 
stout knitting needle and a sheet of porous plaster and I 
could have repaired any car- 
bureter that ever carbered. 
Just one thing bothered me. 
T couldn’t understand why 
it was necessary to mix air 
with the gasoline. The book 
was a scientific affair and it 
didn’t start as low down as 
that. I decided that it was 
probably from economical 
reasons and determined that 
when my turn came I would 
take the carbureter off alto- 
gether, connect the tank 
direct with the engine and 
run her regardless of ex- 
pense. I tried this after- 
ward, but it didn’t work. 
That’s the worst thing about 
theories. The more logical 
they are the worse they 
work. 

It was my turn to run the 
boat the next week. We had 
to agree on an arrangement 
of that sort. Doc was torun 
it one week and I was to 
run it the next. The man 
who ran the engine was to 
have first chance at fixing it 
and the other man was to 
take the second hour. And 
there was no iid on the 
comments by the bystander. 

It was a pleasant day and 
there was a large crowd 
present to see us off. For 
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some reason or other 
we always got good 
audiences. I hate 
to start a motor 
boat in the middle 
of a mob—that is, 
I hate to begin to 
start it. I always 
forget some essen- 
tial thing and then 
some rude loafer on 
the dock snickers 
and Wright explains 
elaborately to him 
that I am a pie- 
maker whom he is 
taking out for a 
little fresh air, and 
that he is letting me 
fool with the engine 
because I think it 
is an automatic pie 
foundry. It makes 
me nervous. I 
never was a public 
speaker, and when 
I stand up and teil 
an engine what [ 
think of it before a 
big audience, I 
make a mess of it every time. I can’t think fast enough. 
On this particular day I had bad luck. I turned the fly- 
wheel over thirty times before the engine caught. Then 
it only gave a meditative puff or two and relapsed again. 

“He does that for exercise,’ Wright said to the crowd. 
“He ean do it lots faster than that too.” 

I sprayed the engine’s throat with gasoline, greased its 
joints and heaved away some more. The engine spat oil 
on my shirt in a disdainful manner and declined to become 
interested. 

“* After he does that half a day he thinks he is running a 
motor boat,’’ said Wright. The crowd giggled thunderously. 

I went over and spent fifteen minutes with the carbu- 
reter. The fool thing didn’t look a bit like the prints in 
the book and I didn’t dare tamper with it, but I was tired 
of grinding the engine around. 

“He thinks that carbureter is a hot-water faucet,” said 
Wright to his gang. ‘‘He’ll try to wash his hands under it 
in a minute.” 

I decided I might as well be turning the engine around 
as listen to that sort of foolishness. I put some cold water 
on my ears—they were red hot—and turned the flywheel 
over again. To my great surprise the engine started. 

A great cheer arose. I ran to the steering wheel, grabbed 
it and turned on all the roar the engine had. I wanted to 
get away from the dock. The cheering continued, but it 
didn’t seem to fade away into the distance as it should have 
done. I looked over to the side. The engine was running 
great guns, but we weren’t progressing. Wright came up 
and sat down beside me. 

“‘Something’s wrong,” he said anxiously. 

“What is it?” I asked excitedly. 

““Maybe the propeller’s off,” said Wright. 

Just then a new uproar arose behind me. It was the 
dock owner. ‘You let go of my dock, you idiot,” he 
shrieked. ‘I don’t want her towed all over the river.” 

I stopped the engine, got up and looked around. I 
always tie a boat up good and securely when I am fooling 
with an engine, and I had forgotten to untie the stern line. 

When I finally got away that afternoon and ran the Imp 
up the river, Doc sat beside me and talked all the way in 
friendly tones. ‘‘You must never tow a dock around the 
river,” he said; “it isn’t considered etiquette. You must 
always untie your boat before starting her. Try to remem- 
ber this, because it makes me feel ridiculous to see you 
trying to pull a fat piling out of the bottom of the river 
with a little boat. And you must never sit down on the 
engine when it is working. Women do that sometimes and 
you’re likely to, so I just give you this tip. It isn’t safe. 
The engine might bite you. Engines are awfully bitey. I 
knew one once that ate up a fisherman. If the engine gets 
off its base and comes at you with its mouth open, cross 
your fingers and say ‘scat.’ That scares them. And 
here’s another thing you ought to know. Never step out 
of the boat onto the water. It wouldn’t hold you and you 
would get your feet all wet. Unless you steer this boat to 
the right now we’re going to run ashore. Turn the round 
thing you’re holding—the steering wheel—a little—that’s 
it. You see that turns the rudder. The rudder is what 
steers the boat. You’ll learn all these things in time. 
Trouble with you is you’re too ambitious. It was mighty 
plucky of you to attempt to tow that big dock up the 
river, but it wasn’t sensible.” 

I endured three hours of this and did not commit murder. 
One never knows what he can endure until he tries. 

But next Saturday I got even with Doc. The boat 
stopped away up in the lake and after he had mauled away 
for an hour on the timer—he had been studying timers 
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that week—I picked up a loose wire that seemed to be in 
distress and stuck it into a hole that seemed to be made for 
something of the sort. The Imp not only started but 
seemed grateful for being allowed to go. I ran the boat 
home and spent the time explaining the first principles of 
electricity to my deck-hand. 

“‘Hlectricity is what makes a doorbell go,” I said, using 
small words and speaking distinctly. ‘‘What you ought 
to do, Doe, is to buy a simple doorbell and spend the winter 
dissecting it. After you are familiar with its anatomy you 
might practice turning on an electric light. When you can 
do that successfully, two times out of three, I’ll let you 
come along with me in this boat and work the anchor. All 
you have to do is to dump it overboard when I tell you to. 
I’ll write the directions out for you.” 

Wright almost went crazy. It was a real joyful occa- 
sion. I forgot all about the catastrophe at the dock and 
fell in love with motor boating all over again. But the next 
Saturday, when the Imp went to sleep on me, I took the 
carbureter apart and monkeyed with the battery until I 
filled myself full of hornet juice and emitted dismal howls. 
Then Doc began messing around with the pump—he had 
discovered in his lessons that week that a gasoline engine 
has a pump. And when he had found a small seed and had 
fished it out and had cooled the feverish cylinders by 
pouring water on them, he ran the boat home and insulted 
me once for every revolution of the wheel. You would 
have thought he was the inventor of the gasoline engine. 
The airs he put on were unbearable. 

All summer long we gave and took every Saturday 
afternoon. One week the engine would develop a disease 
that I was ready to recite on and the next week it would 
switch over into Doc’s compartment of knowledge. Occa- 
sionally it flunked us both. But by the latter end of the 
summer we began to realize that the Imp was our servant. 
I don’t mean to say that we could run the engine all the 
time, but our batting average was very creditable. Four 
times out of five when it balked it came down with some 
old familiar complaint. It was no longer a mystery to us. 
We understood its temperament. We knew when to 
flatter it, when to encourage it, when to soak it with a 
monkey-wrench and when to jab it with a short, swift cuss 
word and get results. And when we got to that proud emi- 
nence we began to look for A. DeCorsay Greene with 
malicious intentions. We wanted to see him start that 
engine. 

Greene was perfectly willing to go out with us when we 
pled with him to come and diagnose our woes. “I knew 
you’d come to it,’ he said. ‘“‘ You might have had me 
before, instead of wasting the summer. I’ll go down and 
look her over right now.” 

We went down to the dock and rowed out to the Imp. 
Like all the other experts he began to shake his head when 
he saw her. Experts are always pessimistic, like great 
musicians. They know so much that they are constantly 
pained by the evidences of ignorance on all hands. A 
motor-boat expert is a born pessimist. There was a reason- 
ably healthy engine—stout enough to yank a fat boat all 
over the river. But Greene couldn’t see anything but a 
tottering ruin that was ready to shed its flywheel and col- 
lapse into old iron within half an hour. The more he 
looked, the more he groaned. The carbureter was a joke, 
the timer was a crime; the hull was a sieve, the dingbat 
was anemic; the jimswinger was a 
death-trap, the parallax would cer- 
tainly explode unless we put hoops 
around it at once. “Call that an 
engine?” he wailed. ‘‘I could make a 
better one out of a wash-boiler. I 
can’t see why men trust their lives in 
seagoing cornshellers when they might 
travel comfortably in a dug-out.” 

Greene almost cried before he got 
through looking us over. I would 
hate to be an expert and nurse a great 
and bursting sorrow in my breast 
every time I saw a piece of wheezy 
machinery. 

‘Start her up,’ he finally moaned, 
*and I’ll see what’s worst about her.” 
He took the wheel and I turned the 
engine over. It started of course. 
The Imp never misses a chance to 
take you a long ways off. She prefers 
to do her breaking down out of reach 
of the trolley lines. We waddled up 
the river eight miles an hour, Greene 
moaning at every revolution. It was 
inspiring to sit there and soak in the 
new engine diseases that he discovered 
in that chunk of cast iron. Rheu- 
matism of the crank shaft was her 
simplest complaint. But after half 
an hour he got more cheerful. That 
was when he began to outline the cure. 
As near as I could understand it we 
would have a good boat if we replaced 
the engine in a new hull and had the 


river renovated. As soon as he had roughly sketched in 
the plan of treatment, I kicked the little handle on the 
carbureter around and the Imp stopped with an indignant 
snort. 

Nothing makes the Imp so mad as to have her carbureter 
fooled with when she is running. She resents it with her 
whole being. It took us two days to start her when we 
first tried to throttle her down a little the way the auto- 
mobilists do. Finally, however, we discovered a simple 
way of mollifying her, after we had insulted her in this 
way. If you drained the carbureter, set the spark lever 
until it pointed toward the flag-staff, put some oil and 
gasoline in the cylinders through the holes the spark plugs 
were screwed in, wrapped a life preserver around the 
batteries and turned the flywheel backward, she would go 
every time. I don’t know what the life preserver had to 
do with it, but she went the first time we used it and we 
always let good enough alone in ourscientific investigations. 

. When the Imp stopped Greene looked at the engine 
reproachfully for a minute. Then he crawled around in 
front and cranked it a couple of times in an incredulous 
way. He seemed pleased when it didn’t start. Nodded at 
us asmuch astosay: “I told youso. It will take a genius 
to start this thing.’”’ Then he removed his coat and went 
to work. 

It was beautiful to watch him. He was scientific from 
start to finish. No guesswork for him. He knew the 
principle and theory of gasoline engines, and what things 
that were opaque mysteries to us were simply little axioms 
tohim. We watched him with the utmost enjoyment while 
he tested the spark and the mixture and a lot of other 
things with fancy names. It was just like seeing that good 
book, The Gasoline Engine for Beginners, illustrated with 
moving pictures. 

Greene tested our engine from stem to stern and 
announced cheerfully that it was all right and that any 
man of intelligence could start it on the first try now, for he 
had tound that we had been running with the mixture 
abnormally rich. He adjusted things all around with 
much care, set the spark and gave the flywheel a confident 
yank. Wetried to look surprised when the Imp responded 
just as the Sphinx would if you kicked her in the ribs. 

Greene yanked once or twice more. Then he stood up 
and rubbed his hair. 

“‘She’s all right now and she’s got to start,” he said con- 
fidently. ‘‘Oh, I see. You yaps have got this timer so 
loose that she slips out of adjustment. Never run around 
with a loose timer. It will get you into trouble some day.” 

We thanked him while he took our timer apart and 
rebuilt it. After he had cranked some more—quite a while 
this time—he stopped suddenly, glared at us and asked 
us if we didn’t know any better than to let water get into 
our gasoline. 

“Not guilty,” I said. 

“But you are,” said Greene severely. ‘This engine’s in 
perfect order—as perfect as the old ruin can be. It ought 
to run on the first turn over, and if it doesn’t it’s a sign that 
your gasoline is bad. Now I’ve got to stop and test it for 
you. You’ll never make boatmen if you’re as careless as 
all this.” 

Greene stopped and tested the gasoline. He not only 
tested it but he analyzed it in a rude way, and found 
traces in it of everything from water to hops. He was 
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shocked beyond expression and cleaned out the carburet 

carefully, after which he filled it with some virgin gasolin 
from our storage can, strained through his pocket handker. 
chief. Then he grabbed the crank again. “Look ou 
now,” he said, ‘“‘she’ll go this time.” When she didn’t h 
was so pained that he swore—at us. He demanded in 
bloodthirsty tones to be told what we had been doing with 
that engine. 

We cringed silently, and Greene began to test the 
batteries. Then he messed around in the thorax of the 
engine and tested something down there. After that he 
took an oar and fished around the stern of the boat to find 
out whether or not the propeller had collided with the 
rudder. After all this he cranked some more. Then he 
glared at us with an accusing expression and began to 
dissect the engine. 

It was most educational. The ease with which Greene 
unhitched various parts that I always imagined had grown 
up together was wonderful. Never had I seen such clever- 
ness. If I had Greene’s mechanical genius I would study 
in a theological seminary, and then go as missionary to the 
desert of Sahara where I would be quite safe from it. 

Wright and I sat in the stern and smoked placidly, 
while we admired Greene’s work. 

“Marvelous, isn’t it?” I asked. 

“Tt certainly is,’ said Wright. ‘‘He can take things 
apart faster than any one I ever saw.” 

“Wonder if he always starts a boat this way,”’ I mused. 

“No,” said Wright, ‘‘Sometimes he ties it to a row 
boat. That’s a sure system.” 

I saw Greene begin to get nervous. It was blazing hot 
down there under the deck, and that didn’t help his temper 

“This old boat had better start, though,” said Wright, 
‘“‘hecause he’ll take her keel out and analyze it if she 
doesn’t.” 

“You're getting pretty gay with that talk,’ said Greene, 
straightening up and glaring at us. “If I owned this 
sausage grinder you think is an engine, I’d put it back at 
its real job.” 

“That proves he’s an expert,” said Wright. “ Anexpert 
always blames the engine when he can’t start it.” 

“Pshaw! He can start it,’’ I protested. “Give him 
time. He hasn’t monkeyed with the flagstaff yet.’’ 

“You fellows make me sick,” said Greene. ‘All you 
know about an engine I could write out on paper and put 
in my eye.” 

“He’s right too,” said Wright solemnly. ‘We never 
could do what he’s doing in the world. We have to start 
her without taking anything apart at all.” 

“T wish I were an expert,” I said; “‘it must be lots of fun. 
I suppose he uses a pair of tongs and a vise and three 
pickaxes when he winds his watch.” 

It was all very enjoyable. After half an hour Greene 
tried to kill us by throwing parts of the engine at us. So 
we shut off the conversation until he had put it together 
and had cranked a while. Then Wright got up and 
yawned. “Well, old man, we’ve got to go home now,” h 
said. “I’m getting hungry. Children will want to see 
papa pretty soon. If you’ve finished with that engin 
I'll start it and we’ll go home.” 

“Yes you will,” Greene said, “if you get a tow. Not 
otherwise. That engine will never run again. I’ve tested 
it out from every angle, and as nearly as I ean tell th 
metal is so crystallized that it absorill 
the gasoline vapor before it can be 
fired. Itmust come onsuddenly too.” 

“Yep, and it’s going away very 
suddenly too,” said Wright rudely. 
“Sure you put this engine together 
right, sonny?”’’ he asked. 

Greene was perfectly insulted. 
could take that engine apart headed 
up in a tar barrel and put it together 
so she’d run first pop—if everything 
was right,” he declared. 

“All right,” said Wright. “Stan¢ 
back, children and spectators. Here 
goes the Imp.” 

He drained the carbureter. 
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into the cylinders. 
his arm in agony. “‘Now we'll new 
start her.” 

“Keep your shirt on,” said Wrigh 
pleasantly. He put the life preserve 
on the batteries and Greene shoute 
aloud for an insanity commission 
Then heturned the flywheel the wro 
way and the Imp started home. 

Greene fainted. 

That was our graduating thesi 
with the Imp. We now hold a degre’ 
in the handling and hypnotism ¢ 
gasoline engines. Greene says tha’ 
there is no sense in the things we d 
to make our engine run. 


But w 
don’t care. They do the work. 3 | 
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LY brought in haleyon days for 

J eversboas They were haleyon 

days for Clementina. There were . 34 LLU 
eglected portraits to complete; new 
tters for whom to squeeze in appoint- 
ents; a host of stimulating things, 
ot, the least of which was the beloved 
tmosphere—half turpentine, half 
oetry—ofthestudio. Only the painter 
in know the delight of the mere feel of 
1e long-forsaken brush and the sight 
{the blobs of color oozing out from the 
ibes on to the palette. Most of us 
turning to toil after a holiday sigh over 
eparted joys. To the painter the joy 
f getting back to his easel is worth all 
1e joys that have departed. 
Clementina plunged into work as a 
yng-stranded duck plunges into water. 
y rising at dawn, a practice contrary 
» her habit, she managed to keep pace 
ith her work and to attend to the vari- 
us affairs that her new responsibilities 
atailed. Her days were filled to over- 
owing and filled with extraordinary 
appiness. A nurse was engaged for 
heila, a kind and buxom widow who 
so found herself living in halcyon days. 
he could do practically whatever she 
ked, as her charge was seldom in her 
ympany. The child had her being in 
1e studio, playing happily and quietly 
| a corner —thus realizing Clementina’s 
ream—or watching her paint with great, 
ondering eyes. The process fascinated 
er. She would sit for an hour at a time, 
90d as gold, absorbed in the magic of 
1e brush-strokes, clasping the dingy 
inkie tight against her bosom. 
Tommy appeared one day with a box 
f paints, a miniature easel and a great 
1ass of uncolored fashion plates of beau- 
fulladiesin gorgeousraiment. A lesson 
t two inspired Sheila with artistic zeal, 
) that often a sitter would come upon 
1e two of them painting breathlessly — 
lementina screwing up her eyes, dart- 
ig backward and forward to her canvas; 
ad the dainty child seated on a milking stool and earnestly 
aking animated rainbows of the beautiful ladies in the 
ishion plates. 
Then there was the tedious process of obtaining the 
robate of Hammersley’s will. Luckily he had wound up 
ll his affairs in Shanghai to the common satisfaction of 
imself and his London firm, so that no complications 
rose from the latter quarter. Indeed, they gave the 
<ecutors their cordial assistance. They, however, had to 
e interviewed, and lawyers had to be interviewed, and 
uixtus and all kinds of other people; and papers had 
) be read and signed, and affidavits to be made, and 
ead-splitting intricacies of business and investments to 
emastered. All this ate up many of the sunny hours. 
Tommy and Etta had halcyon days of their own which, 
ut by curmudgeonly roughness, would have merged into 
lementina’s. Etta had cajoled an infuriated admiral 
wing round the room after a horsewhip into a stern parent 
ho consented to receive Tommy, explicitly reserving to 
imself the right to throw him out of the window should 
le young man not take his fancy. Tommy called and 
as allowed to depart peacefully by the front door. Then 
uixtus, incited thereto by Tommy, called upon the 
Imiral with the awful solemnity of a father in a French 
lay, with the result that Tommy was invited to dinner at 
1e admiral’s and given as much excellent old port as he 
yuld stand. After which the admiral called on Clementina, 
hom he had not met before. During the throes of horse- 
hip hunting he had threatened to visit her there and then 
ad give her a piece of his mind—which at that moment 
as more like a hunk of molten lava than anything else; 
ut the arts and wiles of Etta had prevailed so that the 
d0ve-scheduled sequence of events had been observed. 
lementina, caught in the middle of a hot afternoon’s 
ainting, received him bedaubed and bedraggled in the 
udio, whose chaos happened to be that day more than 
sually confounded. The admiral, accustomed to the 
dint-device females of his world, and making the spick- 
id-span of the quarterdeck a matter of common morality 
‘ material surroundings, went from Romney Place an 
ofuscated man. 
“T can’t make your friend out,” he said to Etta. “I 
on’t mind telling you that if I had seen her I should never 
ave allowed you to visit her. I found her looking like a 
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professional rabbit-skinner rather than a lady; and when 
I went to sit down I had to clear away a horrid plate of 
cold pie—by George!—from the chair. She contradicted 
me flatly in everything I said about you—as if I didn’t 
know my own child—and filled me up with advice.’’ 

**And wasn’t it good, dear?”’ 

“No advice is ever good. Like Nebuchadnezzar’s food, 
it may be wholesome, but it isn’t good. And then she 
turned round and talked the most downright common- 
sense about women I’ve ever heard a woman utter. And 
then, by Jove! I don’t know how it happened—I never 
talk shop, you know 

“Of course you don’t, dear, never!” said Etta. 

“Of course I don’t—but somehow we got on to the 
subject and she showed a more intelligent appreciation of 
the state of naval affairs than any man I’ve met for a long 
time. As for those superficial, theoretical donkeys at the 
club ——” 

“And what else, darling?’? said Etta, who had often 
heard about the donkeys, but now was dying to hear about 
Clementina. ‘Do tell me what she talked about. She 
must have talked about me. Didn’t she?’ 

“About you! I’ve told you.” He took her chin in his 
hand—she was sitting on a footstool, her arms about his 
knee. 

“You can’t have told me everything, dear.” 

“‘T think she informed me that her selection of a husband 
for you was a damned sight better than mine—I beg your 
pardon, my dear; she didn’t say ‘damned’—and then the 
little girl you’re always talking of came in; and the rabbit- 
skinner seemed to turn into just an ordinary woman and 
took me up and, in a way, threw me down on the floor to 
play with the child.” 

‘““What did you play at, dad? When I was little you 
used to pretend to swallow a fork. Did you swallow a 
fork?” 

The iron features relaxed into a smile. 

“T did, my dear—and it was the cold pie fork, wiped on 
a bit of newspaper. And, last of all, what do you think 
she said?” 

“No one on earth could guess, dear, what Clementina 
might have said.” 

“She actually asked me to sit for a crayon sketch—said 
my face was interesting to her as an artist and she would 
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like to make a study of it for her own 
pleasure. Now what pleasure could any- 
body on earth find in looking at my ugly 
old mug?’”’ 

“But, dear, you have a most beauti- 
ful mug!” cried Etta. “I don’t mean 
beautiful like the photographs of popular 
actors, but full of strength and charac- 
ter—just the fine face that appeals to 
the artist.” 


“Do you think so?’’ asked the 
admiral. 
“I’m sure.”” She ran to a little table 


and brought a Florentine mirror. 
“Look!’’ 

He looked. Instinctively the man of 
sixty-five touched the finely curving 
grizzly hair about his temples. 

““You’re a silly child,” said he. 

She kissed him. “‘Now confess. You 
had the goodest of good times with 
Clementina this afternoon.” 

“T don’t mind owning,” said the 
admiral, ‘‘that I found her a most 
intelligent woman.” 

And that is the way that all of us sons 
of Adam, even admirals of the British 
fleet, can be beguiled by the daughters 
of Eve. 

Haleyon days were they for Quixtus, 
for whom London wore an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect from the Aceldama he had 
left. Instead of its streets and squares 
stretching out before him as the scene 
of potential devilry, it smiled upon him 
as the center of manifold pleasant inter- 
ests. He had the great work to attack, 
the final picture that mortal knowledge 
could draw of that far-off, haunting 
phase of human life before the startling 
use of iron was known to mankind. It 
was not to be a dull catalogue of dead 
things. The dead things, a million facts, 
were to be the skeleton on which he 
would build his great, vivid flesh-and- 
blood story—the dream of his life, which 
only now did he feel the vital impulse to 
realize. He had his club and his cronies, 
harmless folk beneath whose mild exterior he no longer 
divined horrible corruption. From them all he received 
congratulations on his altered mien. The change had done 
him good. He was looking ten years younger. Some 
chaffed him after the way of men. Wonderful place, Paris! 

He found a stimulating interest in his new responsibil- 
ities. Vestiges of his perfunctory legal training remained 
and enabled him to unravel simple complications in the 
Hammersley affairs, much to Clementina’s admiration and 
his own satisfaction. He discovered a pleasure once more 
in the occasional society of Tommy and concerned himself 
seriously with the latter’s love-making and painting. He 
spoke of him to Dawkins, the rich donor of the anthro- 
pological society portrait, to whom Tommy had alluded 
with such disrespect to Clementina. Dawkins visited 
Tommy’s studio and walked away with a couple of pictures 
after having paid such a price as to make the young man 
regard him as a fairy godmother in vast white waistcoat 
and baggy trousers. Quixtus also entertained Tommy and 
Etta at lunch at the Carlton, Mrs. Fontaine completing 
the quartet. 

“T should have liked it better,’”’ said Clementina, when 
she heard—as she heard all that happened to the lovers— 
of the incident, “‘I should have liked it better if he hadn’t 
brought Mrs. Fontaine into it.’””, Whereat Tommy winked 
at Etta, unbeknown to Clementina. 

Quixtus’ friendship with the spotless flower of woman- 
hood continued. He had tea with her in her prettily fur- 
nished little house in Pont Street, where he met several of 
her acquaintances, people of unquestionable position in the 
London world, and attended one or two receptions—and 
even a dance at which she was present. Very skillfully she 
drew him into her circle and adroitly played him in public 
as a serious aspirant to her spotless hand. There were 
many who called him the variegated synonyms of a fool, 
for to hard-bitten worldlings few illusions are left concern- 
ing a woman like Lena Fontaine; but they shrugged their 
shoulders cynically and viewed the capture with amused 
interest. Only the most jaded complained. If she wanted 
to give them a sensation, why did she not go a step farther 
and lead about a bishop on her string? But these unchari- 
table remarks did not reach Quixtus’ ears. The word went 
round that he was a man of distinguished scientific posi- 
tion—whether he was a metallurgist or a brain specialist 
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no one at the tired end of the London season 
either knew or cared to know—and, his courtly 
and scholarly demeanor confirming the rumor, 
the corner of Vanity Fair in which Lena 
Fontaine fought to hold her position paid him 
considerable deference. The flattery of the 
frivolous pleased him, as it has pleased many 
a good simple man before him. He thought 
Mrs. Fontaine’s friends very charming, though 
perhaps not over intellectual. He went among 
them, however, scarce knowing why. A card 
of invitation would come by post from Lady 
Anything, whom he had once met. Before he 
had time to obey his first impulse and decline, 
Lena Fontaine’s voice would be heard over the 
telephone. ‘‘Are you going to Lady Anything’s 
on Friday?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“She has asked you, I know. I’m going.” 

“ce Oh ! ” 

“Docome. Lady Anything tells me she has 
got some interesting people to meet you; and 
I shall be so miserable if you’re not there.” 

Who was he to cause misery to the spotless 
lady? The victim yielded and, blandly uncon- 
scious of her guile, was paraded before the 
interesting people as the latest and most lasting 
conquest of Lena Fontaine’s bow and spear. 

August plans were discussed. She was think- 
ing of Dinard. What was Quixtus proposing 
todo? He had not considered the question— 
had contemplated work in London. She held 
up her hands. London in August! How could 
he exist in town? He needed a real holiday. 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t know where L 
to go,” said he. “ 

Very delicately she suggested Dinard. He 
objected in hisshy way. Dinard was the haunt 
of fashion and frivolity. 

“T should walk about the place like a daw 
among peacocks,” said he. 

“But why should you be a daw? Why not 
do a little peacocking? Color in life would be 
good for you. And I would undertake to keep 
your feathers trim.” 

He smiled, half allured, half repelled by the 
idea of strutting among such gay birds. To 
refuse the spotless lady’s request downright was an act of 
discourtesy of which he was incapable. He gave a vague 
and qualified assent to the proposal, which she wisely did 
not then tempt him to make more definite. Content with 
her progress, she bided her time. 

Quixtus had little leisure to reflect on the skeptical atti- 
tude toward humanity that theoretically he still main- 
tained. In addition to these hour-absorbing interests, 
Sheila began to occupy a considerable place in his life. 
Sometimes he would call at Romney Place; sometimes 
Clementina would bring the child to Russell Square; 
sometimes, when Clementina was too busy, Sheila came in 
the nurse’s charge. He cleared out a large room at the top 
of the house, which was to be Sheila’s nursery when 
she took up her quarters there. It needed repapering, 
recarpeting, refurnishing, he decided. Nothing like cheer- 
ful surroundings for impressionable childhood! With this 
in view he carried off Sheila one day to a firm of wallpaper 
dealers, so that she could choose a pattern for herself. 
Sheila sat solemnly on the sofa by his side while the polite 
assistant turned over great strips of paper. At last she 
decided. A bewildering number of parrots to the square 
yard, all with red bodies and blue tails, darting about 
among green foliage on which pink roses grew miracu- 
lously, was the chosen design. Quixtus hesitated; but 
Sheila was firm. They proudly took home a strip to try 
against the wall. Clementina, hearing from Sheila of her 
exploit, rushed up the next afternoon to Russell Squareand 
blinked her eyes before the dazzling thing. 

“Tt’s only you, Ephraim, that could have taken a child 
of five to select wallpaper!’’ ; 

“T will own that the result is disastrous,” he said 
ruefully; “‘but she set her heart upon it.’ 

She sighed. ‘‘You’re two babies together. I see I’ve 
got to fix up that nursery myself.” She looked at him 
with a woman’s delicious pity. What could a lone man 
know of the fitting up of nurseries? 

“You hear what your auntie says?’’ he asked—the 
child was sitting on his knee—‘‘ We’re in disgrace.’ 

“Tf you’re in disgrace you go in the corner,” said Sheila. 

“Let us go in the corner, then.’’ 

“Tf you hold me very tight,’’ said Sheila. 

Clementina, however, came up and forgave them and 
kissed the little face peeping above Quixtus’ shoulder. 

“It does my heart good to see you with her!”’ she cried, 
with rare demonstrativeness. 

It was true. Sheila’s sweet ways with Tommy and Etta 
caused her ever so little a pang of jealousy. Her increasing 
fondness for Quixtus made Clementina thrill with pleasure. 
You may say that Clementina, essentially just, was scru- 
pulous not to encroach upon Quixtus’ legal half-share in 
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the child’s esteem—but a sense of justice is not an emotion. 
And it was emotion—silly, feminine, romantic emotion 
that she did not try to explain to herself—that filled her 
eyes with moisture wherein she saw the two happy 
together. 

She laid her hand upon the fair hair. 

“Do you love your Uncle Eph’im?”’ 

“T adore him,” said Sheila. 

“Your uncle fully reciprocates the sentiment, my dear,” 
said Quixtus, his hand also instinctively rising to caress the 
hair. 

So the hands of the guardians touched. Clementina 
withdrew hers and turned away quickly so that he should 
not see the flush that sprang into her face. 

“We must be getting home now, dear,” she said. 
“ Auntie is wasting precious daylight.”” And with her old 
abruptness she left him. 

He followed her down the stairs. ‘‘My dear Clemen- 
tina,” said he, standing bareheaded at his front door, ‘‘I 
wonder whether you realize how Sheila and yourself light 
up this dull old house for me.” 

She sniffed scornfully. ‘I light up?” 

“You,” said he, with smiling emphasis. 

She looked at him queerly for an instant and then went 
her way. 

When he saw her again, a few days afterward, one late 
afternoon when she was tired after a heavy day’s painting, 
she railed at him with a return of her old biting manner. 
He looked surprised and pained. She relented. 

“Forgive me, my good Ephraim,” she said, “‘but I’ve 
the rough luck to be a woman. No man alive can ever 
conjecture what a devil of a thing that is to be.” 

He smiled. ‘‘You mustn’t overwork,” said he. 
woman hasn’t the brute strength of a man.” 

““You’re delicious!” she said. 

But she was kind—exceedingly kind—to him thereafter 
and fitted up the nursery in a way that made the two 
babies beam with delight. So Quixtus lived haleyon days. 

In spite of qualms of conscience, these were halcyon 
days for Huckaby. He had already entered on his duties 
as Quixtus’ assistant in the preparation of the monumental 
work on The Household Arts of the Neolithic Age. There 
were hundreds of marked passages in books to transcribe, 
with accurate notes of reference; hundreds of learned 
periodicals in all languages, with articles bearing on the 
subject to be condensed and indexed; thousands of notes 
of Quixtus to be collated; thousands of photographs and 
drawings to be classified. Never having been admitted 
into the inner factory of his patron’s work, he was aston- 
ished at the enormous amount of material, the evidence 
of the unsuspected patient labor of years. He began to feel 
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a new respect for Quixtus, whom hitherto he 
had regarded as a dilettante. Of course he 
knew that Quixtus had a European reputation 
He had not taken the reputation seriously 
Like Clementina, he had been wont to scoff at 
prehistoric man. Now he realized for the first 
time that a man cannot gain a European repu- 
tation in any branch of human activity withou 
paying the price in toil; that there are qualities 
of energy, brain and will inherent in any man 
who takes front rank; that there must be a 
calm, infinite thoroughness in his work that is 
beyond the power of the smaller man. No 
wonder his French colleagues called Quixtus 
cher maitre and deferred to his judgment. In 
his workroom Quixtus was a great man; and 
Huckaby, seeing him now in his workroom, 
recognized the fact. 

The prospects of his appointment as secretary 
to the Anthropological Society were also fair, 
Hitherto, the responsibilities of that position 
had been borne by one of the members in an 
honorary capacity, a paid and unimportant 
underling performing the clerical duties; but 
for the last year or so, the operations of the 
society having extended, the secretaryship had 
become too great a tax on the time of any unpaid 
and no matter how enthusiastic gentlema 
The council, therefore, had practically deter 
mined on the appointment of a salaried secretary 
and were much impressed by the qualifications 
of the president’s nominee. A secretary who 
can print below his name on official papers the 
fact that he is a master of arts and late fellow 
of his college lends distinction to any learned 
society. A snuffy, seedy and crotchety member 
| had been put forward as an opposition candi- 

1 date, but his chances were small. Huckaby’s 
| star was in the ascendant. 

It was a happy day for him when he moved 

} his books and few other belongings from the 

} evil garret where he had lived to modest but 
cheerful lodgings near Russell Square. He 
looked for the last time around the room that 
had been the scene of so many degradations, 
of so many despairs, of so many torturings of 
soul. All that was a part of his past life: the 
greasy wallpaper; the rickety deal furniture; the filth-— 
sodden, ragged carpet; the slimy soot on the window-sill — 
that had crept in from the cireumambient chimney stacks — 
through the ill-fitting windowsash; the narrow, rank 
bed. All that had been part and parcel of his being. 
The familiar smell of uncared-for, unclean human lives 
saturated the house. He shuddered and slammed the door | 
and tore down the stairs. Never again! Never again, so_ 
help him God! A short while afterward he was busy 
arranging his books in the bright, clean sitting room of | 


his new lodgings; and a neat maid in white cap, cufts and) 
apron brought in afternoon tea, which she disposed in 
decent fashion on a little table. When she had gone he 
stood and looked down upon the dainty array. He real- 
ized that henceforward this was his home. He picked up 
from a plate a little three-cornered watercress sandwich; 
but, instead of eating it, he stared at it—and the tears | 
rolled down his face. 

One day, however, toward the end of July, was marked 
by a black cloud. His day’s work being over, he was 
walking with light step to his lodgings when he saw in the 
distance awaiting him, on his doorstep, the sinister form: 
of Billiter and Vandermeer. His first impulse was to turn 
and flee; but they had already caught sight of him. 

“Hello, old friend!” said Billiter in a beery voice. 
we've tracked you down, eh? We called at the old place 
and found you had gone and left no address. Thought 
you would give us the slip, eh?” | 

His linen was of the dingiest. His face had grown more 
bloated. Vandermeer, pinched, foxy and rusty, thrust his 
hard felt hat to the back of his head and, hands on hips 
looked threateningly at Huckaby. 

“IT suppose you know you’ve been playing a low down 
game.” : 

“T know nothing of the sort,’’ said Huckaby. 

“Oh, don’t you?”’ said Billiter. ‘‘Look at you and look 
at us! Who’s been getting all the fat and who all the lean’ 
We have something to say to you, old friend; so let’s get 
indoors and have it out between us.” , 

He made a move, accompanied by Vandermeer, toward 
the front door; but Huckaby checked them, stricken with 
sudden revolt. His past life should not defile the sanctity 
of his new home. He would not admit them across 
threshold. 

“No!” said he. ‘Whatever we’ve got to say to one 
another can be said here.” 

“All right,”’ said Vandermeer sulkily. 
pub at the corner.” 

“T’ve chucked pubs,” said Huckaby. 

“Come off it!’’ sneered Billiter. ‘At any rate, you can 
stand a round of drinks.” 
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“T’ve chucked drink too,” said Huckaby. ‘I’ve sworn 
f. I’ll never touch a drop of liquor as long as I live—and 
advise you fellows to do the same.” 

They burst out laughing, asked him for tickets for his 
sxt temperance lecture, and then began to abuse him 
ter the manner of their kind. 

“This is a decent street,’’ said Huckaby; ‘ 
n't make a row.’ 

“We're not making any row,” 
aly want our share of the money.” 
“What money? Didn’t I write and tell you the whole 
hing was off? She couldn’t stick it out and neither could I. 
uixtus hasn’t given her one penny-piece.”’ 

“We'll see what the lady has to say about that,’ 
owled Billiter. ’ 

“You're going to leave that lady alone henceforth and 

eer,” said-Huckaby with a new ring in his voice. 
The others sneered. Since when had Huckaby con- 
ituted himself squire of dames? Billiter, with profane 
‘severation, would do exactly what he chose. Wasn’t it 
sscheme? He deserved hisshare. Vandermeer gloomily 
minded him that he had cast doubts from the first on 
uckaby’s probity. He had put them in the cart in fine 
shion. They refused to believe in Lena Fontaine’s 
ueamishness. Huckaby grew impatient. 
“Haven't you each received a letter from Quixtus’ 
licitors? Haven’t you each signed an agreement not to 
orry him—on forfeiture of your allowance? Now I 
year that, if either of you molests her, you’ll be molesting 
uixtus. I’ll jolly well see to that. She’ll tell me and 
{tell him—and bang! goes the monthly money.” 

Vandermeer’s shrewd wits began to work. 

“Molest her and we molest Quixtus? Oho! Is that the 
ttle game? She’s going to marry him, eh?” 

“Tf she does, what the blazes has that got to do with 
yu?”? Huckaby cried fiercely. ‘‘ You just let the woman 
one. You’ve got a sight more out of Quixtus than you 
ver expected, and you ought to be satisfied.” 

'“We ought to get more,” said Billiter, “considering 
hat we’ve done for him.” 

‘“You won't,” said Huckaby; and, seeing that they 
5th still regarded Quixtus as a subject for further exploi- 
ition, “‘Let me tell you something,” said he—‘“a few 
mple facts that alter the situation completely. Let us 
ike a turn down the street.”’ 

And as they walked he told them briefly of Hammersley’s 
sath and the Marseilles visit and the return of Quixtus, 
changed man, with Clementina and the child. The 
22, on which they had reckoned for honey, had left 
uixtus’ bonnet. There was no more bedlamite talk about 
‘ickedness. Their occupation as evil counselors had 
one forever. They had better accept thankfully what 
ney had and disappear. Any action directed against 
ther Quixtus or 
ena Fontaine 

‘ould automat- 
ally bring about 
ie demise of the 
loose with the 
olden eggs. At 
st he convinced 
1em. of the futility 
E ‘ blackmail; but 
ley parted from 
im each with a 
urning sense of 
‘rong. Lena Fon- 
sine and Huckaby 
ad put theminthe 
jart. They were 
ft. They were 
‘one; they were— 
ney were all things 
nat slang has in- 
‘ented to describe 
de position of men 

‘eceived by those 
a whom they 
custed. 
_ “And she’s going 
> marry him!” 
aid Vandermeer. 
|*“Huckaby 
idn’t say so,” 
»plied Billiter. 

“He didn’t con- 
tadict it. She’s 
oing to marry 
im—and you bet 
iat son of a pawn- 
icket will get his 
ommission !’’ 
| “Well, we can’t 
elp ourselves,’’ 
id Billiter. 

“H’m!”’ said 

“‘andermeer 

jarkly. 


“so please 


, cried Billiter. ‘“‘We 
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Huckaby, conscious of victory, went home; and taking 
an old school-text of the Phedo from his shelves he 
abstracted his mind from the sordid happenings of the 
modern world. 

It was a day or two after this adventure of Huckaby’s 
that Quixtus informed Clementina of his intention of 
giving a dinner party in honor of Tommy and Etta’s 
engagement. She commended the project—a nice little 
intimate dinner 

“‘’m afraid I’m planning rather a large affair,’ said he 
apologetically. ‘‘A party of about twenty people.” 

“Lord save us!” cried Clementina. ‘‘Where are you 
going to dig them up from?” 

He stretched out his long, thin legs. They were sitting 
on a bench in the gardens of Russell Square, Sheila having 
strayed a few yards to investigate the contents of a per- 
ambulator in charge of a smiling and friendly nursemaid. 

“There are people to whom I owe a return of hospi- 
tality,’’ said he with a smile, ‘‘and I think a certain amount 
of formality is due to Admiral Concannon.” 

“All right,’”’ said Clementina; “who are they?” 

“There are the admiral and yourself and Tommy and 
Etta, Lord and Lady Radfield, General and Mrs. Barnes, 
Sir Edward and Lady Quinn, Doorly—the novelist, you 
know—Mrs. Fontaine and Lady Louisa Malling 

“Clementina stiffened. The blood seemed to flow from 
her heart, leaving it an intolerable icicle. ‘‘Why Mrs. 
Fontaine?” 

“Why not?’ 

‘“Why should Mrs. Fontaine be asked to Etta’s party?” 

“‘She’s a charming woman,” said Quixtus. 

“Just a shallow society hack,” said Clementina, to 
whom Quixtus had not confided his adventures in the 
gay world—not through conscious disingenuousness, but 
assuming that such chronicles would not interest her. 

“‘T’m afraid you do her an injustice,’ he said warmly. 
“Mrs. Fontaine has very brilliant social gifts. I’m sorry, 
my dear Clementina, that we disagree on the point; but, 
anyhow, she must be invited. As a matter of fact, it was 
she who suggested the party.” 

Clementina opened her lips to speak and then closed 
them with a snap. Mother Eve sat at her elbow and 
murmured words of good counsel. Not by abuse is an 
infatuated and Quixotic man weaned from seductresses. 
She swallowed her anger and fierce jealousy. 

“Tn that case, my dear Ephraim,” she said with min- 
cing civility, ‘‘there is no question about it. Of course she 
must be invited.” 

“Of course,’’ said he. 

““Who else are to come?” 

He ran through the list. One or two of the prospective 
guests she knew personally, others by name; as to the 
personalities of those unknown to her she made polite 


““Go Away! Go Away!’’ She Said in 


a Hoarse Whisper 


inquiries. So unwontedly sugared were her phrases that 
Quixtus, simple man, forgot her outburst. 

“You haven’t given a dinner party like this for a long 
time.” 

“Not for many years. Of course I have had men’s 
dinners—chiefly my colleagues in the Anthropological 
Society; but this is a new venture.” 

“T wish it every success,’ said Clementina menda- 
ciously. ‘‘The only wrong note in it would be myself. 
Oh, yes, my dear Ephraim,” she said, anticipating his 
protest, ‘““I’m not made for such a galaxy of fashion. I 
tread upon daintily covered corns. I’m a savage—all 
right in my wigwam, with those I care for—but no use in 
a drawing room. You must leave me out of it.” 

Quixtus, shocked and hurt, turned and put out both 
hands in appeal. 

“My dearest friend, how can you say such things? You 
positively must come.”’ 

“My dearest friend,” she replied, forcing her grim lips 
into a smile, “I positively won’t!”’ 

And that was the end of the matter. She parted from 
him cordially—and went home with more devils tearing 
her to pieces with red-hot pincers than had ever been 
dreamed of in Quixtus’ demonology. 


XXIT 


OMNEY PLACE slumbered in the afternoon sunshine. 
Most of the blinds of the Early Victorian houses were 
drawn, symbols of quietude within. A Persian cat walking 
across the roadway stopped in the middle, after the man- 
ner of cats, and leisurely made her toilet. A milkeart 
progressed discreetly from door to door, and the milkman 
handed the cans to hands upstretched from areas with 
unclattering and non-flirtatious punctilio. When he had 
finished his round and disappeared by the church the 
street was empty for a moment. The cat resumed her 
journey and sat on a doorstep, blinking in the sun. Pres- 
ently a foxy-faced man, shabbily clad, entered this 
peaceful scene and walked slowly down the pavement. 

It was Vandermeer, still burning with a sense of wrong, 
yearning for vengeance yet trembling at the prospect of 
wreaking it. At Tommy’s door he hesitated. Of his 
former visit to the young man no pleasant recollections 
lingered. Tommy’s manners were impulsive rather than 
urbane. Would he listen to Vandermeer’s story or would 
he kick him out of the house? Vandermeer, on starting 
out on his pilgrimage to Romney Place, had fortified him- 
self with the former conjecture. Now that he had come 
to the end of it the latter appeared inevitable. He always 
shrank from physical violence. It would hurt very much 
to be kicked out of the house, to say nothing of the moral 
damage. He hovered in agonizing uncertainty and took off 
his hat, for the afternoon was warm. Now, while he was 
mopping the brow 
of dubiety, a front 
door lower down 
the street opened 
and a nurse anda 
little girl appeared. 
They descended 
the steps and 
walked past him. 
Vandermeer looked 
after them for a 
moment, then 
stuck on his hat 
and punched the 
left-hand palm 
with the right-hand 
fist, with the air 
of aman to whom 
has occurred an 
inspiration. Miss 
Clementina Wing 
also lived in Rom- 
ney Place. That 
must be the child — 
Quixtus’ ward—of 
whom Huckaby 
had spoken. It 
would be much 
better to take his 
story toClementina 
Wing, now so inti- 
mately associated 
with Quixtus. 
Women, he argued, 
are much more 
easily inveigled 
into intrigue than 
men and they don’t 
kick you out of the 
house in a manner 
to eause bodily 
pain. Besides, 
Clementina had 

(Continued on 
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Our Express Friends 


E IT enacted, ete., That no higher postage rates shall 
be charged for the transmission of mail entirely within 
the United States than is charged for the transmission of 
mail partly within and partly without the United States,” 
says a little bill recently introduced by Senator Bourne. 
The Senator explained: ‘‘ Within the United States, the 
rate of postage on fourth-class matter is sixteen cents a 
pound, with a limit of four pounds to a package; but the 
United States is party to a treaty under which residents of 
twenty-nine foreign countries may send fourth-class matter 
through the United States mails at twelve cents a pound 
with a limit of eleven pounds. In other words, a man may 
send an eleven-pound package from San Francisco to 
Rome at twelve cents a pound; but if he wishes to send 
the same articles to New York he must divide them into 
packages not exceeding four pounds in weight and pay 
sixteen cents a pound.” 
The difference is simply this: The twenty-nine foreign 
countries referred to have parcels-posts—the United 
States has express companies. 


Two Views of Reciprocity 


HIS Canadian tariff bill, passed just as the President 

desires it,” said Senator La Follette, ‘will benefit 
nobody but Canada, the railroads, a few trusts and the 
newspapers.” 

On the same day, Senator Dixon, of Montana, said: 
““T have always counted myself a pretty good protection- 
ist. I voted for the Payne bill without any apology. 

Do not be mistaken, gentlemen. Whenever you 
deliberately, under whatever pressure, destroy the measure 
of protection that the farmers of this country have 
enjoyed, that minute the death-knell of protective tariff is 
rung. When reciprocity passes I am ready to 
start revising the tariff, and it will not be confined to the 
wool schedule and the farmers’ free list. I am ready to 
take the whole thing from A to Z; and so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am ready to give it a revision that will not be a 
homeopathic one.” 

We submit that to bring a statesman who voted for the 
Payne bill without apology into that frame of mind is 
beneficial to somebody besides the railroads, a few trusts 
and the newspapers. It is immediately beneficial to the 
statesman and it promises large future benefits to a great 
many others. 


The Rule of Reason 


N 1903 the United States Circuit Court at St. Louis 
ordered a dissolution of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, holding it to be in violation of the Sherman Act 
because it virtually effected a consolidation of the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific railroads. Last month 
the same court decided against the Government in a suit 
to dissolve Mr. Harriman’s virtual consolidation of the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific railroads. 
If the northern merger was really objectionable on any 
sound ground of public policy the same objection obviously 
would lie against the southern merger. In both cases the 


two roads involved were parallel and theoretically competi- 
tive. For several years Mr. Harriman was president of 
both the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific; his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Lovett, is now president of both roads. For 
all practical purposes the two are, and long have been, 
managed as one property just as much as the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern were managed as one 
property under the Hill combine. 

The Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific are farther 
apart than the two northern roads; control of them is 
unified under a different plan. If the law’s object, how- 
ever, should be to prevent suppression of competition 
between roads that are physically in a state to compete, 
both combines stand on the same footing; and a good 
many others—for example, the virtual merger of the 
Lake Shore and the Michigan Central; of the New York 
Central and the West Shore—would fall under the ban. 

As long as the Government has control over railroad 
rates and service there is no valid objection to a merger of 
parallel roads. The Circuit Court’s later decision shines 
with the light of reason. 


An Imperiled Right of Man 


E ARE reminded by a learned contemporary that 
reticence in males is commonly classed with tuber- 
culosis as a preventable disease which society at large 
should do its best to eliminate. The adult male, not 
visibly afflicted with a contagious ailment, who keeps to 
himself on an extended journey by land or sea is supposed 
to be suffering from shyness. Everybody knows how to 
cure shyness, and what compassionate person can see a 
fellow mortal pine and wither under a curable disorder for 
which he—or, rather oftener, she—has a specific right at 
hand? No doubt many reticent men have gone insane as 
a result of sympathetic treatments for supposed shyness. 
Differences in taste in some respects are allowed for. If 
aman orders fish instead of flesh it is generally assumed that 
he prefers fish. If he takes tea at breakfast no kind lady 
who doesn’t know his name thinks of going over and 
informing him that he can have coffee at the same price. 
He may wear a bow tie and turndown collar every day in 
the week without having sociable strangers offer him four- 
in-hand ties and standing collars; but if he doesn’t talk 
there is by no means the same general disposition to 
assume that he actually prefers silence to conversation. 
A commoner assumption is that he must be aching to con- 
verse and the longer he abstains the worse he is supposed to 
ache. When the bill of rights was added to the Federal 
Constitution it should have contained the following: 
“Article XI. A male citizen may keep his mouth shut, 
if he wishes.” 


The Way to Argue 


ERE is a fine argument for dogdays: Secession, in 

1860, proposed to take eleven states out of the Union, 

but direct election of Senators by the people will obliterate 

all state sovereignty, thereby taking forty-six states out of 

the Union; hence, direct election of Senators is four times 
as dangerous as secession. 

One of New York’s most eminent lawyers leads us to the 
above distressing conclusion. Direct election of Senators 
by the people, he says, ‘‘is the most dangerous innovation 
ever attempted since the formation of the Government.” 
He has discovered that ‘“‘a nation with one legislative 
house, chosen by popular vote, cannot live long.” But 
two houses chosen by direct popular vote amount, he 
thinks, to the same thing as one house, for both derive their 
being from the same source in the same way. Therefore, if 
Senators are directly elected by the people the United 
States cannot live long. It might endure for ages with a 
Senate full of Lorimers; but with a Senate directly elected 
it would have one foot in the grave and the other slipping 
over the edge. 

Now this is really fine arguing. If you want to persuade 
a man to plant beans instead of corn don’t tell him merely 
that he can make eight per cent more on beans. Tell him 
Daniel Webster was nourished on beans, while corn is used 
to fatten pigs which develop trichina, which is fatal to 
human beings; then ask him whether he wants his children 
to grow up and be ornaments of the Senate or to suffer 
untimely and painful death. If that doesn’t daze him so 
that he is unable to detect a flaw in the argument think 
up something worse. In simpler times when A wished to 
persuade B he selected the largest stone he could manage 
and projected it against B’s skull with all the force of 
which he was capable. Thereafter he had the argument 
all to himself. The same method, but with different 
projectiles, is still in high favor. 


Accidents to Workmen 


HE compulsory accident insurance system of Germany 
embraces ten million workmen. A recent elaborate 
report by the Imperial Insurance Office shows that, in a 
year, almost one workman out of every hundred meets an 
accident that causes death or disability extending for 
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thirteen weeks or longer. Practically half the workmen s 
disabled were still suffering some degree of disability ; 
the end of five years after the accident. 

Taking all cases of death or serious disability —that 1 
disability extending over thirteen weeks—six per cent | 
the accidents were due to the fault of a fellow workma 
thirteen per cent were due to the fault of the employe 
thirty-eight per cent were due to the general hazard of tl 
industry and forty-one per cent to the fault of the persc 
injured, leaving two per cent unassigned; but it is foun 
that workmen who have been employed in an industry 
in an establishment but a short time are more liable { 
injury than those who have been employed a longer tim 
More than one-quarter of all the persons injured had bee 
employed less than three months in the establishment whe 
the accident occurred. Many of the accidents due to tl 
workman’s own fault doubtless resulted from ignoran 
and inexperience. Also, more accidents occurred ¢ 
Monday forenoon and on Saturday afternoon than durir 
any other portion of the week—when the men were gettir 
settled down to their new week’s work—and at the end | 
it, when they were anxious to quit. 

If one out of a hundred German workmen is killed « 
seriously injured in industrial accidents during a year, v 
wonder what the workmen’s accident rate really is in th 
country, where we take much less care to prevent industri 
accidents, where the pace is generally faster and whe 
hordes of raw immigrants, inexperienced in any sort. 
factory employment, are annually drawn into some of tl 
most hazardous industries. 


Are Married Women Ciphers? 


N A FRIDAY in June a formidable deputation 

female representatives of various trade and soci 
organizations waited upon the Chancellor of the Briti: 
Exchequer for the purpose of propounding the most pu 
zling economic problem of the times—to wit, What is 
married woman who merely keeps house? 

According to the practice of nearly all nations she } 
economically speaking, only a cipher. Our census does n 
regard her as being engaged in a gainful occupation ar 
vested with economic significance. In any statistic 
study of the country’s bread-winning power she figures 
a row of naughts. Chancellor Lloyd-George’s scheme 
Government-aided insurance against sickness and d 
ability makes no provision for the married housekeepii 
female. 

It was pointed out, with considerable vigor, that wor 
ing girls in England usually commence wage-earning wh 
they are about sixteen; and a majority of them mar 
by the time they are thirty. Under the Lloyd-Geor: 
plan they are compelled to contribute to an insuran: 
fund during the healthiest years of their lives; but wh! 
they marry they are cut off from all benefits accrui! 
from the fund—the Government practically confiscat: 
their insurance-savings. 

The theory is that their husbands will support the. 
It is easy enough to prove by records of divorce cour, 
police courts and charitable organizations that many hi- 
bands take exception to this theory; still easier is it) 
prove that if the housewife is sick the husband’s ability) 
support her is often seriously impaired. Incapacity on t? 
wife’s part may often involve greater economic injury) 
the family than incapacity on the husband’s part. 

The economic status of wedded females ought to 2 
settled; but we have no faith in man’s ability to settlet 
satisfactorily. Man has never been able to settle anythiz 
about women satisfactorily. The problem is up to 
married females themselves. | 


Financing the Cotton Crop 


OTTON is far and away the most important iti 
among our exports, fetching well toward half a billn 
dollars annually and constituting nearly one-quarteril 
our total exports. The exportation of cotton is finand 
mainly with foreign money. A year ago in April it ¥s 
discovered that forged bills of lading for cotton had bi 
issued to the amount of several million dollars. The ] 
fell largely upon foreign bankers. Naturally they did't 
like it. Since then many conferences have been held 
the purpose of devising a bill-of-lading system that wod 
be satisfactory to the foreign bankers; but, so far, f 
conferences have not solved the problem. 7 
The importance of solving it arises from the fact 
the foreign money which is available for financing cot/ 
exports costs only about half as much as American mon 
but undoubtedly the South could have American mo: 
for the purpose of financing cotton shipments at a lo 
rate of interest than she now pays if we only had a disco 
market like the discount markets of Europe. In that ee; 
a bill drawn against a shipment of cotton and indorsed} 
a bank of standing, according to the European practi 
could be discounted for about the same rate that -is 
paid in New York for loans on stock-exchange collat 
and that rate is almost invariably much below the rate 
commercial loans. 


" 
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| Serious and Frivolous Facts &bout the Great and the Near Great 


'The Gentleman from Mississippi 


' HEN John*Sharp Williams stuck his head 
| W through the door of the Democratic cloakroom 
! in the Senate the other day and took a calm 
ind contemplative look around, with a corncob pipe in 
his teeth the while and little rings of smoke festooning 
shemselves on the tattered remains of what was once 
his curly hair, and then dodged back to his chair in 
‘he cloakroom to continue his narrative, we all knew 
“verything was all right. 

_ For a time we had been a little uncertain of John 
Sharp. We had doubts as to whether he would run 
‘rue to his old House form, or would be impressed with 
iis dignity as a Senator and have his toga valeted every 
‘norning. However, the fears were groundless. John 
‘harp wears his dignity as a Senator with the same 
tonchalance with which he wears the bow of his black 
je around under his left ear—and all is well. 

You see, John Sharp had been away from our seeth- 
ng midst for quite aspell. They are wise in Mississippi; 
und they fixed it so their legislature meets but once 

‘oa four years or six—or something like that. At any 
ate, their legislature does not get to pestering around 
‘very year as legislatures do in most other states; and 
the result is that when they elect a Senator down there 
they elect him far enough in advance of the beginning 

f his term to give him ample time to appreciate what 
ias been done for him, and to allow him a period for 
lest, reflection and resolve. Thus, though John Sharp 
yas chosen in the Senate primaries on August 1, 1907, 
‘nd elected to the Senate on January 23, 1908, he didn’t 
hegin to be a Senator, in the strict sense of being on 
‘he payroll, until March 4, 1911. 

Meantime John Sharp, after leaving the House of 
Representatives at the close of the Sixtieth Congress, 
‘ved on Cedar Grove Farm, in Benton, Mississippi, 
vhich is on Rural Free Delivery Route Number One, 
ollowing the varied pursuits of a planter, which include 
‘he scholarly and reverent cultivation of a mint patch, 
‘he higher education of some hounds, calm contempla- 
ion with Epictetus, communion with Marcus Aurelius, 
‘ecasional excursions with Empedocles, Horace, Seneca 
‘nd others of the restful old boys, and the consumption 

'f hot bread for breakfast. Two years of this agricul- 
‘ural labor and John Sharp came back to Washington, 

is hair a little grayer, his mustache a little scraggier, 
ut his eye just as bright and his mind just as clear 
‘nd his trousers needing to be pressed just as much. 

_ Still, he said nothing. When the Senate finally decided 
'o fix up its committees they put John Sharp on Finance 
‘nd Military Affairs among others, and he sat for hours in 
‘he reciprocity hearings held by Senator Penrose’s bunch 
f loyal and loving friends of that great Administration 
aeasure—that is, as loyal as they are loving, both of which 
hey are neither, as Coe I. Crawford would say—and 
‘stened to various delegations and deputations tell how 
‘eciprocity would ruin them, on the one hand, and enrich 
‘hem, on the other hand; but he didn’t sparkle a single 
park on the floor of the Senate, where practically every 
ther new Senator had increased the wonder as to how he 
ot there by making a public address—and some of them 
even or eight. 


_ An Ample Field for the Hide-Remover 


OHN SHARP said nary aword. Then, on May twenty- 
fifth, when Senator Root was pointing out how gravely 
he foundations of the Republic are threatened by the incen- 
‘iary scheme of electing Senators by the direct vote of the 
‘eople—and his own foundations too, by the way—John 
‘harp climbed aboard of Mr. Root for a brief space. And 
ast as he began to mount he explained it all. ‘Mr. 
‘resident,” he said, “‘I had not intended to open my mouth 
't this session of the Senate of the United States, but it 
2ems to me it is necessary that my own position should be 
jade clear on this question.” Then he made it clear in 
‘bout five hundred words, not only to the Senate but to 
‘enator Root. Making things clear is one of John Sharp’s 
‘vecialties. After that he retired to the cloakroom and 
1s corncob pipe; and, save for a question or two, he has 
‘uid nothing up to the moment of writing. 
\ Presently, however, we shall hope to see and hear John 
‘harp in action. What the Senate of the United States 
jeeds more at the present time than any one thing is the 
‘resence of somebody who has a sense of humor. It takes 
| self so seriously these days that it creaks with dignity. 
)dmitting that it is a great and solemn thing to be a 
enator, it must also be admitted that many solemn if 
ot great things are Senators. Never a ray of sunshine 


ft 
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He is the Same Whimsical, Delightful, Brilliant Chap 
He Always Was 


penetrates that turbid assemblage. First Heyburn talks 
and then Bacon talks, and then Bacon talks and Heyburn 
follows; and even the bronze lady on the dome weeps 
dolorously every minute they are in session. So, if John 
Sharp isn’t scared of his surroundings and hasn’t left that 
pretty wit of his down on the plantation, we shall live in 
palpitating anticipation that some day he will cut loose 
and give the presiding officer the chance to say, for the 
first time this session: ‘‘The Senator will suspend while the 
chair informs the galleries that laughter and other evi- 
dences of approval and disapproval are forbidden by the 
rules of the Senate.” 

Not that John Sharp is a jokesmith or a humorist, but 
that he has concealed about him ideas that can be clothed 
otherwise than in the usual cerementitious language that 
prevails and not lose any of their force or appositeness at 
that. When he was in the House it was a joy to hear him 
speak, especially when he was removing the hide of 
General Grosvenor or ex-Uncle Joe Cannon or the melan- 
choly John Dalzell. Heaven knows he has ample field for 
his hide-remover where he is now; and its advent will be 
hailed with loud cheers by all and sundry, and particu- 
larly by those unfortunates who make their living by 
observing what the Senate does and how the Senate does it. 

John Sharp doesn’t seem a day older than when he was 
with us before. Heisn’t any more impressed apparently with 
the sacred traditions of the Senate than he was with the 
scared traditions of the House. What heis doing, most likely, 
is studying his associates in that select body—watching 
them work out—with an eye cocked to one side and a chew 
of tobacco in the right place, fixing them in his mind and 
getting them sized up, so he can tell where to begin when 
it seems necessary to let a little light into the skull of a 
benighted but dignified brother. Well, John Sharp is some- 
what of alight-letter when he gets atit. He sure knows how. 

He hasn’t changed any. He is the same whimsical, 
delightful, brilliant chap he always was—absent-minded, 
preoccupied, unimpressed by any but the essentials, care- 
less, happy-go-lucky and smarter than a steel trap. Did 
you ever hear of the time when he was living down at the 


old hotel on the Avenue and was going to dine at the 
White House? His wife was not here at the time and 
John had to look out for himself in the way of sartorial 
-embellishment. He began work on his toilet at half 
after six—the dinner was at eight—and he made heavy 
weather of it. From time to time he went to the room of 
his neighbor, Cooper, of Texas, to consult about details. 

“T suppose I’ve got to wear a high collar and one of 
those dadbinged white ties?” he suggested to Cooper. 

“Sure you have, John Sharp —and tie the tie yourself.” 

John Sharp went back and struggled with the tie. 
Finally he got it in shape. 

“Shall I put on a black waistcoat or a white one, 
Cooper?” he asked plaintively. ‘‘You know I don’t 
bother my head about these things.” 

“Put on a white one, John Sharp,’ 
friendly Cooper. 

John Sharp went back to his room and fussed around 
some more. Then, complete and superb, as he thought, 
he went in to have Cooper take a final look at him. 
He burst in and struck an attitude. 

“Observe me, Cooper!” he shouted. ‘Observe the 
sartorial model from Yazoo, Mississippi! Take a look 
at the mold of fashion and the glass of form! How do 
I look, Cooper? How do I look?” 

“Well, John Sharp,” replied Cooper mildly, ‘‘I think 
you would look a leetle mite better if you went back 
to that room of yours and put on your pants!” 


A Jockey’s Judgment 


4 W. COLT, the horseman, had a jockey who was 
e sick. He told the boy to go to town to a certain 
doctor for some medicine. 

When the jockey got back Colt asked him: “Did 
you go to that doctor?” 

“No, sir. When I got there I found it said, ‘Hours, 
one to two,’ on his door.” 

“Well, what difference did that make?” 

“Why, Mr. Colt, just across the street there was 
another doctor that had on his door, ‘Hours, twelve to 
one’; and I took the long odds.” 


> 


counseled the 


An Unknown Celebrity 


ICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN went to a New 

York theater a time ago to see Frank Daniels. 

Between acts the party, which occupied one of the 

boxes, went out into the lobby. One of the friends of 
the Vice-President spoke to the doorkeeper. 

“See that man over there—that stout one, with the 
florid face?”’ 

“ce Yep.” 

“That’s the Vice-President of the United States.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Yes; that’s the Vice-President. Now, we’re in Box A. 
Send back word to Frank Daniels that the Vice-President 
is in that box and have Daniels kid him a little.’ 

“Sure,” said the doorkeeper. ‘‘Fine idea! Now, let’s 
see—what’s his name? Oh, yes; I remember now—it’s 
Fairbanks.” 


Advertising Adam 


EMBERS of Congress write the sketches of their lives 
that appear in the Congressional Directory, though 
not many outside of Washington know that. 

In the present directory, Representative Adam Little- 
page, of West Virginia, has an autobiography that lays 
over anything ever printed in that book. 

They were talking about this in Charleston. 

“Adam laid it on pretty thick,’”’ said one man. ‘“‘He 
shouldn’t have done that.” 

“Why not?” asked another. ‘‘Heknew what he was doing. 
Why, you can’t beat him for Governor next time! He’s 
already sent out two thousand copies of that book to show 
the folks back home what the Government thinks of him.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut, is the most enthusi- 
astic automobilist of the Senate. 

@ Senator Lippett, of Rhode Island, raises fancy chickens 
for fun and for the tables of his friends. 

@ Henry Blossom, the playwright, broke into dramatic 
art by way of a clerkship in an insurance office. 

@ M. E. Ingalls, the railroad president, was a member of 
the Massachusetts State Senate away back in 1867. 
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**33”’ Fore-Door Touring Car—$1600 Complete 
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A large, handsome car, which accommodates five passengers without crowding; is furnished with Bosch magneto 
and storage battery, genuine mohair top, glass windshield, 34 x 4 inch tires on Demountable Rims, extra rim and tire irons. 


Inside control, full 


cocoa floor mat. Tool box onrunning board. Tools, license number holders. 


lamp equipment with Prest-O-Lite tank, big, beautiful lamps enameled black, Robe and foot rails, 
Tire repair kit, etc. 


The 


1912 HUDSON “33” 


Now on Exhibition Everywhere 


You can see the 1912 HUDSON “33” TODAY at any HUDSON salesroom. 


It has many improvements, man 


refinements and much additional equipment that make it an even greater value than was the HUDSON “33” of 1911 
No extra charge is made for equipment. 
Since you are familiar with the 1911 car, then you must be curious to know how it has been possible to increase its valu: 


was delivered to the first buyer less than a year ago. All 
promises for its value, its simplicity, its beauty and its 
power up to that time could necessarily be no more than a claim. 
So startling were our statements that we were accused of 
being extravagant. But we knew what the HUDSON “33” 
would do, for it was Mr. Coffin’s latest design. He had already 
built four famously successful cars. They were the leaders of 
their times. Each had marked a distinct advancement toward 
simplicity and service value and had established a new lower 
price basis for cars of quality. 
Our organization has built all the cars Mr. Coffin ever 
designed and it therefore realizes the value of the “33.” 


Hci E. COFFIN’S latest car—the HUDSON “33” 


We knew, and the trade—makers, engineers and dealers—also 
knew, that there could be no experimenting in the work of Howard 
Ie. Coffin. Of course some hesitated at accepting all we said. Sim- 
ilar statements about other cars had been made before and expe- 
rience had shown that performance did not fully meet the promises. 

But many personally knew Howard E. Coffin’s ability and 
therefore understood the conservativeness of our claims. As a 
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consequence, when the dealers showed the “33 


They Sold 687 HUDSONS the First Day 


The majority of those who bought had owned cars of Mr. 
Coffin’s earlier designs. They knew the character of his work. 
But the continued demand which left us at the end of the season 
with some 2,000 more orders than we could fill was due to the 
performance the car was constantly giving on the road in the 
hands of every possible type of automobile user. 


These drivers were showing and proving positively the con- 
servativeness of our claims. Hundreds had owned many cars of 
different makes and therefore could make comparisons. They 
therefore chose the HUDSON “33.” Hundreds who were hav- 
ing their first experience, chose the HUDSON “33.”  Profes- 
sional race drivers made a similar choice because of the car’s 
power, simplicity and wide range of flexibility. Famous engineers 
chose the HUDSON “33,” for they recognized the soundness of 
all the ideas incorporated in its construction. And hundreds who 
demanded a high standard of comfort and beauty, as well as 
mechanical excellence, also chose the HUDSON “33.” 


We pointed out that the HUDSON ‘33” had fewer parts 
than other cars of similar size and power, and critics argued that 
we thereby sacrificed strength. But a year’s usage has shown 
such fears to be groundless. 

We claimed then the HUDSON “‘33” to be the one advanced 
car in the past two years; that other makers would adopt its 
features as early as possible. That statement, too, is verified by 
the changes that have been made by those makers whose facilities 
would permit the alterations in their plans. 

Other changes embracing the features now found only on 
the “33” will appear a year hence when makers have had an 
opportunity to adopt these more advanced ideas. 


Value of the Dust Proof Features 


Much was said about the dust proof features of the 
HUDSON “33.” The valve mechanism is inclosed, thus 
protecting it from dust and sand which on other cars settle on 


the tappets and wear away the adjustments as the 
dust had been used. 

The HUDSON “33” is as quiet in operation as a 
has been built, no matter what its cost. Its motor wh 
idle can scarcely be heard. In pulling a load, it does 
effort and without noise. 

Many motors and cars operate quietly when ne 
become noisy. 

Dust and sand are large factors in the destru 
automobile. 

The grit wears away adjustments. It grinds outt 
few grains of sand or dust will do more damage thar, 
of miles of service. | 

These shortcomings in other cars were pointed | 
showed how they had been corrected in the HUDSU 


Greater Value This Year Than Ls 


One year’s experience with thousands of cars, inf 
establishing the correctness of design and sufficiency 1 
has shown us how toadd to the comfort, simplicity i 
the car. | 

It has given practice to our workmen with the res} 
do their work more skillfully. This means quieter ojf 
longer service for the car. 

In the matter of tires, for instance—the most § 
item entering into the operation of an automobile- 
the 1912 model assured greater economy. 

Last year we furnished 34 x 31-inch tires, a sizilll 
say is large enough for a car of the weight of the HUIIk 
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ed the car stripped, selling 
d Prest-O-Lite tank as ex- 
year these things with the 
larger tires, heavier, larger 
with the car. 

ihe same price—$1600. 
1912 HUDSON “33,” it is 
complete and satisfactory 
icense number holders and 


Spent Lavishly 


nspared in making the 1912 
hat could be desired in every 
of everything has been used. 
. this respect with the 1911 


‘ven more particular as to the 
nd the way they are assem- 
st how we have added to this 
perfect operation of the car. 
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**33’’ Torpedo— $1600 Complete 


A smart car, short coupled, with long, low, rakish lines and high-back comfortable seats. It is equipped with Bosch 
magneto and storage battery, genuine mohair top, glass windshield, 34 x 4 inch tires on Demountable Rims, extra rim 
and tire irons. Inside control, full lamp equipment with Prest-O-Lite tank, big, beautiful lamps enameled black. Robe 
and foot rails, cocoa floor mat. Tool box on running board. Tools, license number holders, etc. 
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You can see, however, by a mere glance, that 
a better quality of equipment is furnished than 
you ordinarily find on cars selling under $2500. 
The lamps are the same as are used on one of the 
highest priced American cars. The upholstering 
is carefully selected. The paint is of highest 
quality. All the details that contribute to con- 
venience, long, inexpensive service are there. We 
have a perfected system of carburetion by which 
greater mileage is secured from each gallon of 
gasoline. The larger tires assure lower operating 
cost. 

Comfort has been the ideal to which we have 
worked. The 1911 HUDSON “33” is well 
known as a silent, easy riding car. It does not 
jerk. There is no vibration. In the new model 
these qualities have been increased. The springs 
are longer and more flexible; the seats are wider, 
the backs higher and the cushions are softer. 
These things cost more than most makers of cars 
selling under $2500 are willing to pay. 


See the New Model before it is Sold 


At no time from March to July, were HUD- 
SON dealers able to meet the demand. A 
majority could not even keep their demon- 
strators, for buyers insisted upon having the 
“33” whether or no. 

The close of the production season of the 1911 
model left us with 2,000 unfilled orders. Not 
being able to furnish the 1911 model, dealers have 
accepted a revision of many of those orders to 
cover 1912 cars. Delivery in limited numbers is 
being made now. If you are fortunate and get 
one of these new models you can use it all sum- 
mer, fall, and winter and have a car next year 
that still is as up-to-date as any. The demand 
remains unabated. There has been no let up. 
The HUDSON “‘33” is wanted by more than we 
can supply. Therefore you should go to your 
dealer’s at once and see this new model of “the 
one advanced car of the past three years.” 

If that is not convenient, write for details. 


JDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


7022 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


specially for the manufacture of the HUDSON “‘33”’ 
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Mile-A-Minute Roadster — $1600 Complete 


Faster than its name implies. Completely equipped with Bosch magneto, storm apron, 
Demountable Rims, extra rim and tire irons, luggage carrier, lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, etc. 
Tank capacity 30 gallons gasoline, 10 gallons oil. So balanced that it will hold road at 
maximum speed better than most cars. Fenders, running boards, etc., easily removable. 

Will make satisfactory showing in any amateur speed or hill climbing contest. 


The ‘‘33’’ Roadster — $1600 Complete 


Same chassis as used for the Mile-A-Minute Roadster. Contrary to most automobiles 
of this type, this is a comfortable car. The weight is so distributed that rough roads can 
be traveled with safety at a good speed and without discomfort to the passenger. Inside 
control. Equipped with genuine mohair top, glass windshield, Bosch magneto and stor- 
age battery, 34x 4 inch tires on Demountable Rims with extra rim and tire irons, 
luggagecarrier. Thirty gallon gasoline and 10 gallon oil tank capacity. Same lamps and 
other equipment as on larger cars. 
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Municipal 


Not Municipal B 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Y ARTICLE a few weeks ago closed 
with the story of a certain city which 
defaulted on its straight municipal 

bonds; and, to avoid having readers write 
me that such events are impossible, I will 
begin this article by giving two other illus- 
trations. Let me tell a story concerning 
the first: 

I well remember sitting at dinner in a 
hotel in Brunswick, Maine, one day when 
the morning papers came in from Boston, 
and finding on the first page of the Herald 
an account of the breaking of a great dam, 
which, at the time it was constructed, was, 
I believe, the largest in the world. This 
dam was erected by a city at an expense 
of about one million dollars, damming the 
river which runs through the city for the 
purpose of generating electric light and 
power and for supplying the city with 
water. It was a great municipal improve- 
ment and the city was well justified in 
issuing bonds in payment therefor. 

As I read this newspaper account and 
looked at the illustrations, down there in 
that small Maine town, I little thought that 
within a short time these bonds would be 
defaulted and that I should be sent there to 
represent the bondholders. Nevertheless, 
such was the case; and I well remember my 
experiences there. There wasno attempt on 
the part of the city officials to dispute the 
legality of the issue. There were no indica- 
tions of graft, nor were any real reasons 
given for the non-payment of the interest. 
Moreover, the city was not dependent on 
any one industry. Nevertheless, this city 
flatly defaulted the interest on its bonds 
and pretended to refuse considering even 
the payment of the principal. In short, 
its officials did not attempt to make any 
excuse, but simply said: ‘“‘What are you 
going to do about it?” 

After considerable coaxing, I finally, on 
my last day, ventured the assertion that 
there was one thing the bondholders could 
do as a last resort—namely, “to come 
down here and foreclose on the houses 
and stores, selling the same at auction, 
and so obtain the necessary money for the 
payment of these bonds—principal and 
interest.”’ The reply to this, however, was 
very brief and to the point. Said they: 
“Let them come if they will—but if they 
do we will shoot every blasted one of them; 
in fact, the best thing you can do, Babson, 
is to get out of town yourself—and the 
sooner the better!” It is needless to say 
that I did not take the next train, as this 
was not the sentiment of the best element 
of the community; in fact, the leading 
bankers of the town did everything possible 
to aid me in arranging a fair and just 
settlement. This ‘“‘ What-are-you-going- 
to-do-about-it?”’ spirit did, however, rep- 
resent the position of the average citizen. 


The Bondholders’ Compromise 


Though there is no doubt the bondholders 
could have carried out my threat, yet they 
would have needed to call out the United 
States Army to do it, and considerable 
blood would have been shed before the 
bondholders received their money. The 
dam had broken; the city’s supply of water 
and light had been temporarily cut off; 
there was no money in the treasury to pay 
the interest on these bonds; taxes were 
already fairly high, and the citizens simply 
lay down and insisted that the bond- 
holders must meet them halfway and share 
with them the loss—although, as above 
stated, there was no legal, moral or busi- 
ness reason why the bondholders should 
compromise in any way. As to the final 
settlement, an adjustment of this debt 
on the basis of new bonds bearing three 
per cent for five years, four per cent for the 
next ten years and five per cent for the 
final fifteen years was reached between 
the city and the bondholders’ committee. 
All these bonds have been refunded and 
interest is being regularly paid. 

Bonds issued in anticipation of special 
assessments, levied to provide for improve- 
ments upon adjoining lands, are known as 
special assessment bonds. Certain ofthe 
paving and sewer bonds issued by many 


That are 


western cities, towns and counties may be 
classed under this head. Legal decisions 
have been somewhat at variance as to 
whether such bonds are binding upon the 
whole city or county, in addition to the por- 
tion specially benefited; but it is now gen- 
erally conceded that they are not. In an 
Ohio case the Supreme Court held that 
when between the county and benefited 
district and the bondholder the whole 
county is liable. This decision was in sub- 
stance paralleled in one case wherein the 
Supreme Court affirmed that, inasmuch as 
the special assessments upon the property 
directly held had proved insufficient to 
meet principal and interest on the bonds, 
the holder was entitled, in case of the city’s 
default, to a writ of mandamus compelling 
the levy of necessary taxes on the entire 
city property. 


Issues of Doubtful Legality 


Still again, in another case, in 1884, the 
Federal Court held that certain gravel-road 
bonds, though payable primarily from the 
assessments of the adjoining lands on each 
side, were nevertheless obligations of the 
whole county as well and should be con- 
sidered as such in reckoning its indebt- 
edness in reference to the two-per-cent 
borrowing limit imposed by the state con- 
stitution. Three years later, however, the 
Supreme Court of the same state, perhaps 
influenced by the narrow debt restriction 
just cited, gave an opposite opinion upon 
gravel-road bonds. Ignoring the earlier 
ruling, this court held that the funds 
raised by special assessments on the ad- 
jacent lands were, by the statute, for the 
express purpose of meeting principal and 
interest on the bonds and for this alone— 
though no other provision had been made 
for their payment; that the evident pur- 
pose of the legislature was to place the 
burden of the entire cost of the improve- 
ments upon the owners of the contiguous 
lands, to which the bondholders’ claim thus 
became limited. This view, while correct 
so far as it goes, takes no cognizance of the 
fact that the enabling act authorizes the 
issue of ‘“‘bonds of the county,’ which, 
being empowered to collect the assess- 
ments for their payment, may perhaps be 
construed to loan its credit as well. 

A Wisconsin city once issued special 
assessment paving bonds, which, added 
to its regular indebtedness, exceeded the 
five-per-cent constitutional limitation. The 
real status of the bonds thus became prob- 
lematical; for, upon the theory that they 
were a direct liability of the city, all those 
issued in excess of the restriction would be 
illegal, though otherwise they must be 
looked upon as special assessment bonds 
pure and simple, without redress from the 
city and binding only upon the particular 
property benefited, in case of default. In 
spite of this case, it is still held by many 
able lawyers that, where there is nothing 
to the contrary expressed either in the act 
or the bond itself, the security may be 
considered a general municipal liability, 
though primarily collectable by the county 
or city from special assessments. I do not 
agree with these ‘‘able lawyers,’’ however, 
but rather believe that the holders of 
special assessment bonds must look wholly 
to the adjoining property for principal 


and interest, and cannot hold the entire |- 


municipality liable. 

At any rate, until the final settlement of 
this question a difference in market price 
at which this class of security rules, as com- 
pared with the regular issues of the same 
city, will continue to exist. Thus we see 
Tacoma, Washington, floating its four-and- 
a-half-per-cent bonds at a premium when 
issued for strictly municipal purposes, 
though its late sale of seven-per-cent spe- 
cial assessment bonds brought the city 
barely any premium; and Seattle easily 
floated a four-and-a-half-per-cent bond for 
regular municipal purposes at a time when 
its seven-per-cent special assessment road 
bonds were seeking a market at par. The 
ease with which money can be borrowed by 
means of this “contingent liability”’ has 
led some young cities, ambitious of growth, 
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to pave their streets out into the adjoining 
fields. It thus becomes doubly important 
for the holder of special assessment bonds 
to know whether his claim is limited merely 
to the property abutting or is binding upon 
the whole city. 

I was sent about six years ago to a 
Western city by bondholders who had 
bought special assessment bonds—or im- 
provement bonds, as they are sometimes 
called—issued by said city; in fact, the 
holders whom I represented did not know 
that the bonds were not a regular obligation 
of the whole city, the bond salesman hav- 
ing done a distinct wrong by not so telling 
them. The city is a wide-awake, growing 
city, and its regular bonds should be abso- 
lutely safe. To begin with, I had hard 
work to find the streets called for on my 
bonds—improvement bonds generally state 
on the face of the bonds to what streets they 
refer; but, after finding these streets, the 
next feat was to find the adjoining land 
given as security! In short, I found an out- 
lying section of the city, laid out with wide 
streets, paved and finished as are those in 
the very busiest sections of our largest 
cities. Of course the city officials were prob- 
ably honest in their belief that these im- 
provements were needed and that the city 
was shortly to double or quadruple in pop- 
ulation. If so they must have been either 
tremendously conceited over the prospects 
of their city or else crazy. 

When I visited the city, some years 
after the bonds were issued and these im- 
provements had been made, the grass was 
growing between the pavement blocks and 
the birds were building nests on the sign- 
boards and lampposts. As to the property 
improved, it might have been of value for 
a cranberry bog, but it certainly was not 
worth the cost of the improvements. Asa 
result, I think these bondholders settled for 
about sixty cents on the dollar, after giving 
up some years of interest. Straight mu- 
nicipal bonds of established cities of over 
forty-five thousand population should be 
absolutely good; in fact, I know of noth- 
ing better, but give me an underlying rail- 
road or public utility bond every time in 
preference to special assessment bonds or 
second-grade municipals. 


Special Assessment Bonds 


Even our largest cities resort to these 
special assessment bonds. In Chicago, for 
instance, when a street is improved, the 
cost of improvement is often met by an 
issue of special assessment bonds, the 
interest and principal of which are sup- 
posed to be paid by the owners of property 
abutting on the street which is being 
improved. These assessments rank after 
the assessments for general taxes, which 
are used for the payment of the principal 
and interest of the regular Chicago bonds. 
In other words, a special assessment bond 
comes between a straight municipal bond 
and an ordinary mortgage, which, of course, 
is subject to all taxes and assessments. 

Special assessment bonds usually recite 
on the face that they are issued for im- 
provements on a given portion of a given 
street, and that they are payable out of 
taxes levied upon that particular property. 
In Illinois these bonds run for five years, 
drawing interest—the interest and one- 
fifth of the principal being payable each 
year. Though Benjamin Franklin showed 
his good judgment in omitting to include 
municipal bonds with ‘‘death and taxes,” 
yet in reality there is very little uncertainty 
about straight municipal bonds, most of 
the trouble coming from these special 
assessment or improvement bonds. In 
addition to the legal difficulties and the 
fact that the land frequently does not 
equal the amount of the bonds, there are 
other reasons why these bonds are often 
unattractive. For instance, when a street 
is improved in Chicago a contract is made 
with some contracting company; and 
sometimes, before the work is completed 
over the entire district the first installment 
of the assessment falls due. 

In such cases the taxpayer whose land 
has not been improved says to the treas- 
urer of the city of Chicago: “You have 
not improved my street and I do not pro- 
pose to pay my tax until the work is fully 
completed.” Moreover, such cases are in 
addition to the instances where improve- 
ments have been made in outlying dis- 
tricts for work that was never needed, when 
the taxpayer goes to court and fights the 
bondholders. If the bonds have been 
legally issued, and if the bondholders have 
the courage to fight the case, they may win, 
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although in some cases it costs more than 
the bonds are worth. There are, however, 
many instances where the actual value of 
the property is not worth the improve- 
ment; and I know of many cases where 
streets have been paved and sewers in- 
stallea throughout prairie districts, where 
the value of the lots actually aid not equal 
the assessment; so that if the bondholders 
took the lots they would still lose money. 

Therefore, when purchasing municipal 
bonds one should know whether they are 
“straight municipal bonds” or ‘‘special 
assessment bonds”’; and, if the latter, they 
should be most carefully studied. If they 
are special assessment bonds, issued by the 
city in which the reader lives, and if he can 
drive through the streets and see for him- 
self that the property well deserves the 
improvement, and is worth very much 
more than the cost of said improvements, 
he is justified in buying these special assess- 
ment bonds provided the legality has been 
approved by leading attorneys. If, how- 
ever, an investor is unable to see the prop- 
erty I strongly advise against the purchase 
of such bonds. 


A Good Rule for Investors 


The number and variety of factors which 
determine the value of municipal bonds 
make this, perhaps, the most difficult class 
of securities for the investor to appraise. 
In the case of corporation bonds he can 
turn to the reports of the issuing company 
and study the earnings and the surplus 
over interest charges. A comparison of one 
company with others in the same field en- 
ables one to form a judgment as to the 
worth of its bonds. It is, however, much 
harder to determine the standing of a 
“municipal.”” Of two cities of equal popu- 
lation and net debt, one may have a much 
better credit rating than the other; but, 
even when he knows that the credit of a 
municipality is good, the investor cannot 
take it for granted that all its bonds are 
good investments. Each issue should be 
ee by itself to determine that it is 
egal. 

A short rule which I give my friends for 
selecting an issue is as follows: Endeavor 
to select such municipals as are legal for 
the savings banks of the state of New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, or some 
other conservative state. Though the 
laws of Massachusetts are very satisfac- 
tory, yet the laws regulating the invest- 
ments of New York savings banks are 
most often given as a guide. Such laws 
provide that banks can buy only the bonds 
of a city having at least forty-five thousand 
population and which has been incorpo- 
rated at least twenty-five years. More- 
over, the city must be located in a state 
admitted into the Union before 1896. The 
total debt of the municipality must not be 
more than seven per cent of the entire val- 
uation of the taxable property and the city 
must not have been in default on principal 
or interest since 1861. 


The Safest Municipals 


I have before me a list of all the cities of 
the country which this includes and the 
following are a few of the more prominent. 
Of course the first city of importance is 
New York, though it is interesting to note 
that Massachusetts savings banks are not 
allowed to invest in New York city bonds. 
Other cities in the state of New York are as 
follows: Buffalo, Troy, Syracuse, Albany, 
Binghamton, Elmiraand Jamestown. Cities 
outside of the state of New York whose 
bonds are held in numbers are: Portland, 
Maine; Boston, Cambridge, Lowell, Wor- 
cester and Springfield in Massachusetts; 
Providence, Rhode Island; Bridgeport, 
Hartford and New Haven in Connecticut; 
Newark, New Jersey; Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny, Harrisburg, Reading and 
Seranton in Pennsylvania; Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, Omaha, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 

Therefore it will be well for the small in- 
vestor who desires to buy municipal bonds — 
and I frankly say there is nothing more secure 
for the small investor to purchase —to confine 
his purchase to such “‘straight’’ bonds as a 
reputable bondhouse will state are legal in- 
vestments for the savings banks of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut or New York—and 
then divide his money among many different 
ie! purchasing only one or two bonds of 
each. 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


bogusness of the Congressional Rec- 
ord as a portrayer of what actually 
happens and is said in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, let us examine 
that mendacious journal’s account of the 
proceedings of June eighth last in the House. 

On that day the House met at noon, the 
Record states, and the chaplain prayed for 
fifty seconds. Thereupon Mr. J. Kuhio 
Kalanianaole, a delegate from Hawaii, 
blew gracefully in, as befits his nom de 
politics, ‘‘ Prince Cupid,” and was sworn in, 
this being the first time the prince had 
honored the House with his presence this 
season. Immediately following this inter- 
esting ceremony, Mr. Underwood moved 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill—House resolution 11,019—to re- 
duce duties on wool and manufactures of 
wool. The motion was agreed to. The 
House resolved itself into said committee. 
Chairman Anderson took the seat then 
vacated by Speaker Clark and Mr. Under- 
wood, who had remained on his feet, said: 
“Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Lewis.”’ 

Mr. Lewis arose, spoke a minute and sat 
down. Next day there appeared in the 
Congressional Record, as the faithful re- 
port of that speech, which those who do not 
see the Record will imagine was delivered 
in one minute by the rapid Mr. Lewis, 
nineteen pages of large and small type, 
divided into nine pages of large type, or 
speech, and ten pages of small type, or 
appendices, the whole comprising about 
fifty thousand words—and all apparently 
spoken by Mr. Lewis, of Maryland, in one 
minute. Of course, however expeditious 
as a talker Mr. Lewis, of Maryland, may be, 
he couldn’t talk fifty thousand words in 
one minute, and he didn’t try to. He used 
up his minute by apologizing for what he 
was about to do—namely, load down nine- 
teen pages of the Congressional Record 
with his ideas as to why it would be only 
fair and just for the Government to buy 
out the express companies and establish 
a parcels-post. He didn’t think it would 
be right for the Government to take any 
steps along the lines of a parcels-post with- 
out buying out the express companies; and 
he used his minute in saying so, to the 
extent of his fifty thousand words. 

He got “leave to print,”’ explaining that 
this was necessary for initiatory discussion 
of his proposition, so the committee and 
the country might beinformed, preparatory 
to the consideration of his bill providing 
for the purchase of the express companies. 
Inasmuch as the franking privilege is still 
retained and all matter published in the 
Congressional Record can be franked, it is 
quite likely that this one-minute produc- 
tion of the member from Maryland will be 
circulated sufficiently for the purposes of 
the initiatory consideration desired. 


Pievegtsness pleasantly to the entire 


Will the Public Bite? 


Meantime the plan is discussed to re- 
duce the price of this sterling journal to 
one dollar a year so all may learn what does 
not happen and what is not said in the halls 
of Congress. At present the Record costs 
four dollars and a half a year, which is too 
much. Not many subscribe. There is no 
doubt in the minds of the proponents of 
this proposition that the country will grab 
eagerly at the Record at one dollar a year. 
Still, it may be that the country will be 
well enough informed as to the genuineness 
of the contents of the Record not to bite, 
even at that extremely low price. 

Oddly enough, there has been a dis- 
position on the part of some members— 
Victor Murdock and Jim Mann, for exam- 
ple—to make the Record a real record —not 
a revision of what happens in the House. 
Several things have brought this about. A 
lot of new members, anxious to get some- 
thing back home to show how hefty they 
are in debate and how learned on such 
abstruse propositions as the tariff, state 
rights, the initiative, and what-not, have 
rather pressed the limit of the leave-to- 
print privilege and the further and more 
important privilege of revision. A budding 
statesman, who quoted some Scripture in a 
speech or stuck the Scripture in when he 
was revising —nobody knows which he did 
for nobody listened to his speech—put 
after his Scriptural quotation, ‘Loud and 


” 


continued applause,”’ in order, no doubt, 
to prove to his constituents his familiarity 
with the Bible and the further and most 
gratifying fact that the House knows a 
good thing when the House hears it. An- 
other new member, revising his speech, put 
in “Applause,” ‘‘Loud applause,’ ‘‘ Ap- 
plause and laughter” about fifty times; 
and at the end wound up with: ‘‘Loud 
and tumultuous applause; cheers and hand- 
shaking!’’ He spoke to not more than 
ten persons that day, and not one of them 
made a peep or grabbed him by the hand, 
either during or after his effort. 

It isn’t so long ago that a member from 
the West called one of the official reporters 
aside and said: ‘‘Say, I’ve been here almost 
a year and I’m pretty fairly regular in 
attending the sessions of the House; but 
day after day I see stuff in the Record that 
I never heard on the floor and that I know 
was never spoken on the floor. Now my 
people back home are getting kind of 
nervous about me not making a speech. 
How do these fellows do it?’’ 

The official reporter, being a kindly soul, 
told the man from the West of the leave-to- 
print deception and explained how it was 
done. ‘All you have to do,” he said, “‘is 
to ¢-* the chair to recognize you for a 
minz*2, or the member in control of the 
time on any debate to yield to you, talk a 
minute and ask for permission to extend 
your remarks. Then go to it; supply the 
clerk in charge of the Record with a ton of 
manuscript and it will all come out in the 
Record, and you can frank it back home 
and show the folks what a chap you are.” 


Inky Cheers for Inky Speeches 


The man from the West was delighted. 
He completed the preliminaries and pre- 
pared his speech, which was about seventy- 
five thousand words long and touched on 
every topic, from protectionto paternalism, 
from railroads to the proper cultivation of 
fustic wood. Also, he sprinkled it liberally 
with ‘‘Applause” and ‘Laughter’; and 
then, thinking there could not be too "much 
of a good thing, he fixed up several col- 
loquies with friends in the House, which 
made it appear that these members had 
interrupted him and that in the colloquies 
that ensued when he was making his speech 
he had neatly turned the tables on these 
interrupters—made them look like chunks 
of cheese so far as apt repartee and quick- 
ness of the vocal trigger went. It was a 
fine piece of work, and the man from the 
West franked out a lot of the speeches to 
his district and received much admiring 
comment from the friendly press. Then 
some wicked correspondents found out what 
he had done, sent{back stories about it— 
and the man from the West didn’t get back. 
He overplayed his hand. 

The present session of Congress has been 
more prolific of this sort of fraud than any 
of recent years. Generally, in the session 
that concludes just before a national cam- 
paign, the boys on both sides get extensive 
leave to print for all sorts of junk that is to 
be used later for campaign arguments—and 
franked out, of course. This saves postage 
for national and state committees and is an 
old swindle, resorted to by both Democrats 
and Republicans. This year there are a 
great number of new statesmen, all desirous 
of shining at home as orators, students 
of large problems and active participators 
in the work of the Senate and House. The 
way they have grabbed at the extension 
of remarks and the revision privileges has 
been the wonder of all old-timers. Not 
only have they stuck into the Record miles 
and miles of speeches that never were de- 
livered anywhere but they have made it 
appear by the interjected ‘“‘applauses”’ and 
“laughters,”’ and all that, that the House— 
especially the House members have done 
this—was a cheering, frenzied mob of 
admirers while they were delivering their 
respective philippics against whatever they 
were philippicking against at the moment. 

Some day, no doubt, they will stop this 
petty swindle, this falsifying of the Record; 
but they never will stop declaiming against 
the press—never, so long as they have 
breath left in their bodies. The press, you 
know—whether daily, weekly, monthly or 
what-not—is a vast engine of misinfor- 
mation that deliberately colors what is 
written—especially anything reflecting on 
these pure and nob.é patriots. The press 
prints so much that is untrue, that never 
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happened, they say! A fine collection of 
critics of any publication are these revisers 
and leave-to-printers who every day print 
in the Record more stuff that isn’t a record 
and is a falsification than even the wildest 
and most unreliable publication would or 
could crowd into an issue! 

Meantime, speaking about subterfuge 
and the like, that little episode of the raised 
voucher for the portrait of Secretary Day, 
of the State Department, has had the 
State Department standing on its head for 
quite a time. So far as subterfuge is con- 
cerned the State Department is a coarse 
worker along those lines. When the artist 
originally made his plea that he got only 
about eight hundred dollars for his por- 
trait of Mr. Day and signed a voucher 
calling for some twenty-four hundred 
dollars, the committee investigating the 
State Department asked what became of 
the other money. Naturally a committee 
would ask that question. However, it did 
not appeal to the intellectual heavyweights 
of the State Department that the question 
should or would be asked these gentlemen, 
who usually style themselves ‘‘clarks in the 
Foreign Office,” laboring under the im- 
pression that the State Department is 
some sort of holy ot holies whose operations 
must be cloaked in secrecy and whose mo- 
tives must never be questioned. They are 
diplomatists over there, you know, and 
mysterious and secretive as the dickens in 
carrying out their delicate adjustments of 
our relations with the rest of the world. 
Also, they are very important. 


Official Ingenuousness 


Thus, when a committee of curious Rep- 
resentatives inquired what became of the 
rest of the money, instead of saying 
promptly that they used the rest of it for 
some legitimate but necessarily confidential 
purpose, they began quibbling and obfus- 
cating and running around in circles and 
mystifying—and making the thing worse 
every time they made a lap around it. 
Presently the thing got too strong and then 
they came marching to the front with the 
missing voucher that had been mislaid for 
five years. Oddly—almost supernaturally, 
it seems—the voucher that had been miss- 
ing for five years had been found on the 
floor, near the desk of a clerk. Queer 
circumstance, wasn’t it? But here was the 
youcher. A negro messenger picked it up 
on the floor, where, no doubt, it had lain for 
five years—though the floor is swept every 
day—and handed it to the clerk, who gave 
it to the chief clerk, who gave it to the 
Secretary, who explained it to the com- 
mittee—and there you are. Now isn’t 
that a kindergarten proceeding for this 
crafty and powerful and diplomatic State 
Department of ours? It wouldn’t fool a 
three-year-old child! If they had told the 
truth about the affair in the first place 
there would have been no fuss and little 
comment. 

The Mexican war maneuvers—or the 
Texas war maneuvers-—furnish another 
Instead of coming 
out frankly and saying the soldiers were sent 
to the border because of the threatening 
aspects of the revolution in Mexico, the im- 
minence of danger to the many Americans 
living in Mexico and for the protection of 
American property, they tried to cover up 
the movement of troops with a fairy story 
about a big war game down there in hot 
weather. It was a stupid attempt. The 
people would not stand forit. So presently 
they had to come out and tell the truth, 
which they would much better have told 
in the first instance. 

As this is written, it is the idea of the 
Senate that there will be about thirty or 
forty days of reciprocity talk. Then it is 
thought the game can be so arranged that 
the reciprocity measure will pass without 
amendment. Meantime the House will 
pass the wool reductions and send the bill 
to the Senate, where the Finance Com- 
mittee will mull it over for a time and 
either report it out or be compelled to. 
The Democrats are solidly for the wool 
reductions. They hope to get five or six 
Insurgents to vote with them, which is all 
they need, and thus put the question 
squarely up to President Taft, giving him 
the privilege of signing a big tariff cut, 
when most of the Republican states that 
will send delegates to renominate him next 
June are standpat states—or to veto it and 
revoke hisstatement at Winona, Minnesota, 
that ‘the wool schedule is indefensible.” 
Either way, they are preparing to make it 
interesting for Mr. Taft. 
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Paper From By-Products 


By RENE BACHE 


into money by utilizing them as mate- 

rials for papermaking has engaged for 
some time past the attention of the experts 
of the Department of Agriculture. As a 
result, certain definite and interesting facts 
have been ascertained. 


[in problem of turning crop-wastes 


Experiments have shown that cornstalks _ 


will yield twelve to eighteen per cent of 
long fiber, which, on account of its strength 
and good felting quality, is suitable for 
book, writing and other papers of the 
better class. In addition, from the same 
stalks, moisture-free, can be obtained from 
fifteen to thirty per cent of pith pulp, suit- 
able for pie-plates, fiber boxes, grease-proof 
wrappers and possibly bottles. 

Very important is the fact that the food 
substances contained in the stalks may be 
extracted by shredding the stalks and boil- 
ing them in a steam digester, preliminary to 
converting the residue into paper. A ton 
of cornstalks will yield from two hundred 
to three hundred pounds of soluble solids, 
representing the bulk of their nutritive 
elements. Such an extract, of molasseslike 
consistency, is now being fed to animals 
experimentally. 


Cornstalk Extract 


The new Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture—from advance proofs of which 
these data are obtained—states that corn- 
stalks represent our greatest unused crop 
by-product. Over one hundred million 
acres are devoted annually to maize in 
the United States. Taking one ton as 
the yield of stalks to the acre, there are 
produced at least one hundred million 
tons of stalks each year, not more than 
one-third of which is put to paying uses. 
A great addition to farm wealth would 
result if this enormous supply of raw 
material could be made into paper and 
pulp products. 

If cornstalk extract proves available as 
food for farm animals, when mixed with 
roughage, an important step in conserva- 
tion will have been taken, inasmuch as 
the removal of the raw material from the 
farm need not then involve a serious sub- 
traction from the resources of the soil. 
Indeed, as broom-corn and sorghum stalks 
and rice straw yield a similar extract, the 
possibility of reclaiming the food elements 
is likely to have an important bearing upon 
the question whether or not the wastes of 
crop plants can be profitably utilized for 
papermaking. 

On the whole, broom-corn seems to 
promise even better as a paper material 
than maize. Its stalks contain a higher 
percentage of long fiber than do corn- 
stalks—forty-two per cent being obtained 
in actual trial—and the proportion of pith 
in the pulp is so low that it could be made 
directly into a fair quality of white paper; 
in fact, it is declared that this material 
is suitable for immediate use in paper- 
making. A combination of the crude pulp 
with poplar woodpulp, half and half, pro- 
duced what was pronounced by practical 
paper men to be a merchantable quality of 
book paper. 

The harvesting of the stalks for pulp 
does not interfere at all with the harvesting 
of the brush for brooms. Apparently the 
only serious disadvantage of broom-corn 
for papermaking is that the production of 
raw material is somewhat limited, only 
about a hundred and eighty thousand acres 
being devoted to this crop. Many states 
grow small quantities of broom-corn, but 
Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
produce two-thirds of the total crop. The 
yield of stalks to the acre is approximately 


three tons, so that the quantity produced 
would be over five hundred thousand tons. 

Rice straw is regarded by the Govern- 
ment experts as one of the most promising 
crop materials for papermaking. In China 
it has been employed for such purposes for 
many years. Excellent qualities of book 
and writing papers are obtained from it. 
Though it does not give as high a yield of 
fiber as broom-corn, it is grown within 
restricted areas, so that a pulp or paper 
mill located in any good rice-producing 
section could obtain its supplies from near 
at hand. At the present time, in Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and South Carolina— 
the four great rice-growing states—there 
are only four paper mills. 

About seven hundred and twenty thou- 
sand acres of rice are harvested in the 
United States annually. Growers state 
that the yield of straw is more than two 
tons an acre, so that the total output 
must be at least about fifteen hundred 
thousand tons. Mostly it is a waste 
product, though a small part is fed to stock. 
If the price of wood continues to advance, 
rice straw—say the Government experts— 
should be one of the first crop materials 
put to use for papermaking. Its fibers, 
though comparatively short, are strong and 
“felt”? well. 

Yet another possible material is cotton- 
hull fiber—that is, the lint which remains 
adhering to the hulls after the fiber has 
been removed by the gins. Itis not strong 
enough to be suitable for papermaking in 
a pure state, but, cooked in the same di- 
gester with cornstalks, broom-corn or rice 
straw, it lends softness to the paper. One 
of its disadvantages is that it is expensive; 
but, when treated by special processes, it 
may prove suitable for the particular grades 
of paper which command high prices. 


Tow From Flax 


Cotton stalks were among the first crop- 
wastes tested. The quantity of them 
annually produced in the United States is 
estimated at ten million tons—notwith- 
standing the fact that the yield to the 
acre does not exceed one thousand pounds. 
Inasmuch as the percentage of fiber— 
which is short and inferior in strength—is 
lower than that of maize, five acres of 
stalks would be required to make a single 
ton of pulp. Difficulties are also encoun- 
tered in connection with bleaching; so that, 
on the whole, this material does not seem 
to be very promising. 

Flax, in the United States, is grown 
almost exclusively for seed, the annual 
output of which amounts to more than 
twenty-five million bushels. The number 
of acres harvested is about twenty-five hun- 
dred thousand; and, on an average, each 
acre produces twenty-two hundred and fifty 
pounds of straw. Thus the total produc- 
tion of straw is three million tons yearly, of 
which enormous quantity not more than 
one-tenth is turned to any useful account. 

Flax straw is regarded by the Govern- 
ment experts as one of the most promising 
materials for papermaking. As yet there 
is no mill in this country that uses it. 
Recently extensive experiments have been 
undertaken with a view to producing 
paper from this source suitable for cement 
bags—an extremely difficult requirement, 
inasmuch as paper for such purposes must 
have extraordinary strength. The results, 
as a whole, were encouraging. In these 
tests tow was used, however, and not the 
flax straw as it comes from the threshing 
machine. Three to four tons of straw are 
needed to make one ton of tow, which is 
worth twenty dollars at the mills. 


LADIES 


Write to-day for a FREE sample of ALLEN’S 
FOOT-=EASE, the antiseptic powder to shake 
into your shoes. Many ladies wear shoes one 
size smaller after using. It makes tight or new 
shoes feel easy. Relieves Corns, Bunions, Ach- 
ing, Swollen, Tender, Smarting, Burning, Cal- 
lous, Sore and Sweating Feet. Allen's Foote 
Ease gives rest and comfort to the feet. 30,000 
testimonials. Don't go on your vacation without 
a package of Allen’s Foot-Ease. Sold every- 
where, 25c. Don’t accept any substitute. Address 
for sample, Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


MARINE ENGINES 


H SGM AND The Engine that 
a ¥ 60 UP Mastered Niagara 
HE World’s x sae Two-cycle 
Marine Motor. Ten sizes; one, two 
or three cylinders; 3 to 25 horse power. 
High-tension magneto; new idea in car- 
buretor; many other advantages. 


1911 Catalog, The Ferro Machine & F’dry Co. 
all models, 11 Hubbard Ave., Cleveland. 
Sent free Agents in Principal Cities and Ports 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. Est. 1855. Christian co-educa- 
tional home school. 8th grade to Ist year college, all courses. 5 
buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; large 
lake offers recreation. Endowment $250,000; expenses $250. 
Piano, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalog. 
EDWIN P. BROWN, P. O. Box G X 


Used it nearly Eighty Years ago, 
as a keen relish for many a dish. 


LEA « PERRINS 
SAUCE : 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Is known in Every Country. It adds 
just the savor needed for Soups, 
Fish, Roasts, Steaks, Gravies, 


Salads and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


OMB OF ABSALOM. Thereis nostory, evel 
in fiction, more pathetic and interesting thai 
the story of David and his rebellious son Absalom 
This photograph shows Absalom’s Tomb, know! 
in the Bible as Absalom’s Place, erected by himsel 
nearly 3,000 years ago. This illustrates but one 0 
the 448 wonderful 7 in. by 10 in. photographs it 
the marvelous 


Self-Interpreting Bible Library 


Consisting of 4 splendid volumes, containing th 
complete authorized version of the Bible, togethe 
with all the Helps, Tables, Commentaries, Atlas 
Dictionaries Photographs and Side-Lights neces 
sary to enable anyone to understand the Sacre 
Scriptures. It makes reading the Bible a pleasur 
and a delight, and opens up a world of beauty an 
interest that has been almost meaningless to th 
aa reader, Introduced and edited by Bisho 
John H. Vincent. Endorsed by Bishop D. G 
Tuttle, Rey. Frank W. Gunsaulus and leadil 
ministers of all protestant denominations, 

¥ 


THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS ~— 


Realizing how much easier it would be to appreciate th 
Bible if every one could visit the Holy Lands and see f 
themselves the places and scenes of Bible history, the Socie 
equipped a special Expedition at a cost of $25,000 to 
Bible Lands and to secure actual photographs of all the plac 
made sacred by the footsteps of Christ and the great events 
Bible history. The result is a truly priceless collection of 
wonderful Biblical and historical photographs, by means 
which the Society now brings Bible Lands to us in our 


tad THE CROSS INDEX | 


Prepared for the first time in connection with the Scripture 
by means of which every person, place and event recor. 
in the Scriptures is now readily accessible, 


Handsome Illustrated Portfolio—FREE 


To readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST i 
respond promptly we will mail free a copy of our splendi 
48-page portfolio, ‘‘ Footsteps of the Man of Galilee,’’ co 
taining beautiful 7 in. by 10 in. photographs of princip 
scenes in Christ’s life, secured by our Photographic Exp 
dition to Palestine, with descriptions by our author, a 
showing new and interesting method of Bible reading. Mi 
coupon below at once. 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND MAIL TODAY 


ABU RUBEeeeeeeeeUeBUEUeUEUBEEeusesueae’ 


THE BIBLE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
516 Harvester Bldg., Chi a 


steps at the Man of Galilee,” a haadsome, 48-page portfol} 
containing photographs of principal scenes in Christ's tite, a i 
full particulars of your Special Introductory Price and ed 
pom plan offered THE SATURDAY EVENING Po) 
readers 


ADDRES S2sts eS 


The BestThing in the 
Lunch Basket 


Whatever you take for lunch— 
don’t forget a box of 


66 99 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


Steero Bouillon will increase the at- 
tractiveness of your luncheon on motor 
or yachting trips. Made without cook- 
ing or trouble—the moment you want 
it, too. Just drop a Cube into a cup | 

and add boiling water from the Ther- | 
mos bottle or the little alcohol stove. 

Steero Bouillon is delicious and re- | 

‘freshing and exceedingly convenient. 


_ Send for Free Samples 


and prove that this is so. If your grocer, 
druggist or sporting goods dealer can not | 
supply you, send 35cforaboxof12 Cubes, 


postpaid; enough for 12 cups. Tins of | 
50 and 100 Cubes are more | 


| fSKITCHEN?) economical for regular use. | 
<i) | 

0 ) fe Distributed and Guaranteed by 

TAMEKO 


—_ 
ba] -RRODUCTS: Ie 
(2) 


fpeonterorn 
_ 2COMPANY 


| 
| 
Schieffelin & Co. | | 


177 William Street, New York 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 
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0 Cents a Da 


buys the New Im- 
proved Wholly Visible 
Wonderful Emerson 
Typewriter. 

Two-Color Ribbon, 
Tabulator, Back Spacer. 
Every improyement. 
One of the best type- 
writers made, 


Unheard-of 


Low Price 


2 Emerson Typewriter Given Away toany person, 
or woman, who will do us a slight service, no 
ing, no canvassing, only a few moments of your 
re time required. 

‘on’t pay even $20 for any typewriter made until 
first write for our Grand Offer. 


| Our Customers Write Like This: 
armed an EMERSON Typewriter for less than two hours work. 
) EMERSON" is better than any $100.00 typewriter on the 
set—JOs. M. PHELPS, Centralia, Mo. 
med an Upright Grand Piano and EMERSON Typewriter in 
hours, Since getting the ‘‘EMERSON"’ I have set my $100.00 
fine aside—R. W. SUTTON, Hillsdale, Ind. 
ned an EMERSON Typewriter in just a few minutes—F. W. 
tN, Burlington, Ia. 

the ‘“EMERSON" the best machine made. I earned 
‘in just a few hours—I. N. CLACK, Lampasas, Texas. 


e could fill this weekly with similar letters. 

and to learn of our easy 
Our Creat Gift Offer terms and full particulars 
ding this Great Offer, for copies of letters from 
many who are using Emerson Typewriters which 
received for only a few hours of their time. For 
o.. we and others can tell you about the 


ypewriter on a Postal Card or in a letter 
simply say “Mail Me Your Free Offer.” 


EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 165, Woodstock, Ill. 
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Shore, Lake and Mountains. = 
GET NEAR TO NATURE ON AN 
rated story about motoring in New | 
ngland sent free. SEND POSTAL TODAY. 3 
tiean Motor Co., 800 Centre St., Brockton, Mass. 


ARN TO WRITE, #2 masezines and news. 


papers. If you haveideas 
hort-Stories, motion-picture plays, or Sunday features, we'll 
you to whip them into shape for publication. Always a market 
ood literary material. Experienced writers of national repu- 
1 will systematically train you by personal letters. Information 
ygiven. National School of Journalism, Washington, D.C. 
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THE BILLYAD 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Yet, forth with thrilling urgency 

Taftonis sent his call— 

But never from Insurgency 

One helpful word did fall; 

In fact, his Reciprocity 

Was greeted with ferocity. 

A thumb upon each Grecian nose, 
stood the Progressives all 

As sharply spake those sassy elves: 

“We'll fix the Tariff rates ourselves— 

O Bill, remove your Campaign Ad 

from off the lofty wall!’’ 


THE ARMIES ADVANCE 


Historians say, in a manner of spite, 
That battles are always a nuisance to write; 
That there’s always such charging and boom- 
ing and braying 
You can’t hear a word that the heroes are 
saying — 
While the deeds of the warriors you scarcely 
can judge, 
Because they're obscured by the smoke and 
the smudge. 
But the Big Battle Scene 
Here pops into my song; 
So you'll guess what I mean— 
If I get it all wrong, 
Well, it can’t be more punk than accounts 
that you read 
Of Waterloo, Leyden or dank Runnymede. 


The Candidates rose at the first flush of 
dawn. 

They whetted their axes and tested their 
brawn. 

Then Charles Evans Hughes, of the chin- 
hanging tassels, 

Mounted his racehorse and summoned his 


vassals ; 

Strong men were they, swift smiters, quick 
scramblers— 

All of them heroes and none of them 
gamblers; 


And their blood-curdling cry 
Split the roof of the sky: 
“Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances ; 
He never plays cards, chews tobacco or 


dances. 
His victory’s sure—for he scorns to play 
chances!” 


And out of the West, with ashout anda song, 
Came the Wisconsin Bobbies abouncing 
along; 
And in strident responses to Liberty’s strain 
The Rough Referendum Boys raised the 
refrain : 
“Dumply William sat on a wall; 
Dumply William had a great fall. 
All the Trust’s horses and all the Trust’s 
men 
Couldn’t patch William together again!”’ 


Then Woodrow of Jersey rode over the lot, 

His hobby reined in to a dignified trot ; 

And firm at his back came his henchmen, 
advancing, 

Snorting, cavorting, disporting and dan- 
cing— 

Footballers, baseballers, snowballers, drum- 
mers, 

Working girls, chorus girls, shopgirls and 
plumbers ; 

Grocers, geographers, 

Students, stenographers ; 

In fact, that re-markably various throng 

Which Woodrow’s strange eloquence coaxes 
along— 

As spellbound as Hamelin’s infantile snipes 

When Edith Wynne Matheson plays her 
pied pipes. 


And out of Ohio, in harmony reared, 

Judge Harmon’s Harmonious Cohorts ap- 
peared, 

All chortling this harmlessly Harmonized 
air: 

“‘Harmon’s the Leader to lead us—but where? 
We ain’t got no Issues to any extent; 
But we think Mister Harmon’s a very fine 


gent.” 

Now ho! for the battle! The skies open 
wide 

And Jove of the Thunders looked down in 
his pride 


As he cried with a will: 
“Sick ’em, Bob! Sick ’em, Bill! 
I don’t care who beats if you only git in! 
Let the battle begin! May the best feller 
win!” 
(Which shows that the gods, though celes- 
tially blent, 
Warm up pretty well to a sporting event.) 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Make 
This Test 
YOURSELF 


HE reason fountain pens leak is not because of defects 
in the screw joints. 

It is because there is always some ink in the feed tube that 
leads to the pen point, even when the pen is standing straight 
up. And because the air, which is always ina fountain pen 
barrel, expands from the heat of the body and pushes out 
through the feed tube, pushing the ink out with it and smearing 
it all over the end of the pen, under the cap. 


The picture on the right shows the interior of a Parker 
Fountain Pen. It contains a curved feed tube, an air space, 
and ink, as you see. . 

The instant you set your Parker in your pocket the 
“Lucky Curve’’ sucks all the ink out of the feed tube, 
and drops it down into the ink reservoir, as you see. So, 
when the air gets hot, and expands, it pushes up through an 
empty tube, pushing out no ink. 

What makes the “‘ Lucky Curve’’ suck the ink? Capil- 
lary attraction—a force of Nature that makes a flower stem 
suck water; a lamp wick suck oil; a lump of sugar suck 
coffee. ‘The end of the “Lucky Curve’’ touches the wall 
of the barrel. ‘That touch is what creates the capillary 
attraction. 

Unscrew any Parker Fountain Pen; fill the feed tube with 
ink; touch the ‘‘Lucky Curve’’ to the barrel wall, as in 
above picture; watch the ink scoot out, and thus prove to 
yourself that there is no ink in the Parker feed tube to leak 
out and smear your fingers. 

A Parker Fountain Pen is handsome as a piece of jewelry. 
Made in all styles, plain, gold or silver mounted. All have 
14-K gold pens with Iridium points. Prices $1.50 to $20. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Parker Fountain Pens, send 
us his name, and we’ll send you our artistically printed 
catalogue and fill your order direct. 


Address, The Parker Pen Co., No. 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
NewYork Retail Store, 11 Park Rowand Broadway, opposite the Post Office 
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LUCKY CURVE 
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Get one today. Should it leak or prove unsatisfactory, 
dealer will refund cheerfully, as we protect him. Remember 
that only the Parker Fountain Pen contains the abolisher or 
finger smearing, called the Lucky Curve. 
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The 1912 KisselKars are on exhibition at 
KisselKar salesrooms throughout America. 
The most you can pay for any open body 
model is three thousand dollars, yet even if you 
have in mind paying as much as four or five 
thousand for a car, first see the Kissel Kar—vzde 
in the Kissel Kar—zmquire about the Kissel Kar. 


You may have thought of paying 
three thousand dollars or more 
for a four cylinder car, but, 
why a ‘‘Four’’ when the higher 
powered, roomier, more aristo- 
cratic KisselKar ‘‘Six’’ sells for 
$3000, completely equipped? 
The superior comfortand general 
supremacy of a ‘‘Six’’ are undis- 
puted. The KisselKar ‘‘Six’? is 
the conspicuous value of Amer- 
ica. Built in seven passenger 
Touring, five passenger Semi- 
touring, and two passenger 
Semi-racer runabout bodies. 


The four cylinder KisselKars— 
“* Fifty’? $2350, ‘Forty’? $1850 
and ‘* Thirty’? at $1500 possess, 
with the ‘‘Six,’’ all the comfort, 
silence and refinements essential 
to a superior automobile, while 
the prepossessing appearance and 
distinction of these models are 
shared only by a few of the 
costlier cars. Extra liberal wheel 
base, extra big wheels and tires, 
and the special spring resiliency 
afford a buoyant riding quality 
so rare that it belongs to the 
KisselKar almost exclusively 


The Most Comprehensive 
Automobile book ever published 


Write for this free portfolio describing and illustrating KisselKar 1912 pleasure 
cars. This book will give you a new standard by which to judge automobiles. 


TRUCKS KisselKar line embraces all types of commercial cars, 5. 4, 
3, 2% to 2 ton trucks, delivery wagons, etc. 


Kissel Motor Car Co., 200 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 


July 22,, 
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THE SERVANT IN THE EIOUSE 


(Continued from Page s) 


+ of their little strength in housework. 
re come young girls, without homes and 
skilled, who must get some practice in 
usework. Here come deserted wives and 
married mothers, willing to exchange 
sir services for small wages for the sake of 
sping their babies. 

the women who come to employ them 
» of all sorts. There is the extravagant 
‘e of a man who earns perhaps twenty- 
e dollars a week. She has no right to 
ve a maid at all, but she wants to keep 
appearances. She is probably living in 
lat that is too large and expensive, and 
turally she feels she cannot do her own 
rk; so she takes some young girl who 
ts much more in energy than the weekly 
9 dollars and a half she receives. There 
she mother of a large family, not strong 
yugh to do all her own work and too poor 
pay an adequate wage; the poor crea- 
e, who wants all she can get for her 
ney, offers, nevertheless, an alluring pic- 
e of her home, saying that the flat is 
all and the children little trouble, and 
it she does all the cooking herself. There 
she cheap boarding-house keeper whose 
irders pay her only six dollars a week; 
she cannot have skilled labor she must 
rage a strong young girl to make beds, 
xep and wash the dishes. There are the 
ing married people who both work down- 
m to make ends meet, and yet have 
ldren at home to be cared for. Such a 
(ple will almost invariably choose an old 
man, feeling sure she will be responsible 
the children and will not lock them in 
ile she runs up to the park to meet a 
ing man. The widow who must leave 
children all day likewise searches for 
faithful old woman. 

n all such cases there must be much 
dence on both sides. If these servants 
te worth more they would be receiving 
re; they are not likely to be very com- 
ent. What the mistress cannot give in 
ney she must give in tolerance. A young 
is most trying, because she is not only 
ikilled but also irresponsible and desirous 
igay time. Nowadays, with the growing 
nber of trade and industrial schools, she 
vetting her training before she goes out 
service. The old woman, the deserted 
e and the unmarried mother are likely 
put up rather patiently with the trials 
{come to them, for one has the irremedi- 
e@ handicap of old age and the others 
‘handicap of a limited chance to work. 
2 latter will endure. almost anything 
seep the children in a good home, and 
versely it sometimes happens that a 
‘tress becomes so attached to a baby 
t for its sake she will suffer much care- 
a and stupidity on the part of the 


Typical Disputes 


» problem of mistress and maid is always 
problem of two. The average mistress 
for her interpretation of the ideal 
vant one who combines the perfection of 
achine with the faithfulness of a dog. 
» average servant expects her mistress 
have the patience and sweetness of an 
and the munificence of a fairy god- 
cher. Both suffer from the very hetero- 
‘eousness of housework, which consists 
ountless little details, many of them 
‘elated and of such variety that it re- 
= woman of real brains to succeed. 
mistress is often exasperated because 
maid does not do so well as she herself 
Id. The maid does not always appre- 
€ the energy involved in teaching her. 
hat there is plenty of human nature on 
o sides is shown by the conferences held 
he legal aid bureaus. The maids go 
('e with complaints that wages are owed 
n by mistresses who refuse to pay. The 
tresses are of all sorts, from hard-bitten 
-house keepers to ladies of distinct 
standing. Sometimes the mistress 
es to attend the conference. She re- 
‘s pleasantly enough over the telephone 
7 She has already said all there is to say 
that for her the subject is closed. But 
ie can be induced to meet the maid in 


i> 


icles in excess of the wages due, or that 
| has left without notice. Very often 
\stice is worked in this manner. A six- 
(ar-a-week servant dusts carelessly and 


2 


i. 


breaks a fifty-dollar vase. She has been 
given a responsibility out of all proportion 
to her worth, and it scarcely seems as if 
she should be expected to pay the full 
value of what she has destroyed. A quiet 
discussion will often result in a satisfactory 
settlement. 

All sorts of accusations are made and 
many of them show how vague the oral 
contract has been. A maid has been taken 
to Florida, found incompetent and dis- 
missed. She says it was agreed that her 
fare should be paid to and from New York; 
her employer says that no such arrange- 
ment was made. A_ two-dollar-a-week 
young girl in a boarding house breaks an 
alarm clock and her mistress deducts the 
sum from her wages. It appears that the 
clock belonged to the star boarder, who 
slept with it wedged inside his pillow slip. 
The girl not knowing thisin making the bed 
dropped the clock. The mistress says the 
boarder is a perfect gentleman and would 
pay for the clock; only he’d get angry and 
go somewhere else, and she cannot afford 
to lose him. Frequently a mistress will 
contend that she was to give the maid part 
of her wages in clothes, while the maid as- 
serts that the clothes were presents. Often 
a girl will complain that her mistress gave 
her clothes for a Christmas present and 
then took them back. A motley comedy! 


What Men Don’t Understand 


The untroubled listener is apt to under- 
rate the magnitude of the servant problem 
precisely because he hears so much about 
it. It is a problem that no man, however 
well intentioned, can fully understand or 
cope with, just because it deals with the 
kind of human relationship and intricate 
duties that cannot be fully systematized. 
A man is used to a stenographer who 
receives so much a week and does so much 
work. If he dislikes her work or her ways 
he can let her go and get some one else 
better or just as good the next day. He 
does not understand the shiver his wife 
gives when he says: 

“Let that cook go after breakfast tomor- 
row and get some one else by dinnertime.” 

There is no use trying to explain to him 
the danger of getting some one else who will 
be worse, and the strain involved in break- 
ing in a new one, even if she proves to be 
no worse. 

“Let me show you how to do it,’”’ he 
says, when his wife is afraid to ask Sarah 
to stay in when unexpected company comes 
on Sunday for whom a supper must be pro- 
vided. He goes out and gives the order, 
and Sarah yields because he is a man—and 
most women do yield to men—but she 
takes it out of her mistress the next day 
and for several days afterward. A man 
cannot understand because he does not 
know how difficult housekeeping is. It is 
not only the unrelatedness of so many of 
the details, but the chances of accident and 
delay, and the relations of two women liy- 
ing intimately and yet not on an equality, 
that create difficulties that could never 
arise in a business office. 

Some of the difficulties of the situation 
would be minimized if a definite contract 
were made between mistress and maid 
before they take each other on. They go 
through the motions of asking each other a 
few questions, but at heart they know that 
such questions are purely experimental. 
Though each can make a few surface gen- 
eralizations about each other, the real test 
of their fitness to be associated can come 
only when they live together. Neverthe- 
less, what each expects of the other ought 
to be clearly stated; the bargain should be 
made before the work is undertaken, and 
no modification should be permitted with- 
out express understanding. If the com- 
pact be oral, each girl and each mistress 
should have witnesses. There is no other 
certain way of settling disputes. The law 
itself has very little to say on the subject. 
It does specify that in a claim for wages 
any breakage due to the maid’s careless- 
ness may be offset against the claim. But 
courts do not agree that. in case of dis- 
missal or of leaving without notice in the 
middle of a week the employer has to pay 
for the unexpired term, or the employee 
should be paid for the part of the week she 
has served. 

There are constant attempts to solve the 
servant problem. One theory is that the 


girl should have fixed hours of work. A | 
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A Kodak Lesson 


from Motion Pictures. 


The exactions of the motion picture film 
business are unequaled in any other depart- 
ment of photography and, we believe, in any 
other line of manufacturing on a large scale. 

The maker of motion pictures requires 
high speed in the emulsion, for every ex- 
posure is necessarily a snap-shot and must 
often be made under poor light conditions. 
He requires absolute dependability in the 
product, for he frequently spends thousands 
of dollars to produce his picture play, and 
a failure to get good negatives would mean 
not merely the waste of a few hundred feet 
of film, but the loss of the thousands of 
dollars spent for special trains, and actors, 
and settings, and the weeks, perhaps 
months of time, spent in preparation. 

The motion picture man must have a 
film that is free from the minutest blemish. 
The picture that you see upon the curtain, 
say 15 x 20 feet in size, is approximately 
seventy thousand times as large as the tiny 
film upon which it was made. A spot the 
size of a pin head upon that film would 
show as large as your hat upon the curtain. 

The requirements then, are extreme 
speed, fineness of grain, absolute freedom 
from mechanical defects, and dependability. 
The price of the film is a secondary con- 
sideration. First of all, it must be right. 
The competition for this business is purely 
a competition of guality and reliability. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the motion pic- 
ture film used in America, and at least 
eighty per cent. of the motion picture film 
used the world over is KODAK FILM. 

Those very qualities of speed, mechan- 
ical perfection and dependability which 
make Kodak Film essential to the maker of 
motion pictures, make it best for your use. 

Then too, Kodak Film is properly ortho- 
chromatic (gives the most practical render- 
ing of color values), is absolutely protected 
by duplex paper from the offsetting of 
numbers, and is superior in keeping quality. 

Be sure that it is Kodak Film with which 
you load your Kodak, taking especial care 
when traveling that no substitution is prac- 
ticed at your expense. Look for “Kodak” 
on the spool end and “N.C.” on the box. 


IF IT ISN’T EASTMAN, 
IT ISN’T KODAK FILM. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The Cost of Running a Good 


Electric Fan is Nothing 
Compared to the Comfort 
You Get From It 


ooling breezes all summer long at the snap of 

a switch, and for the fraction of a cent an hour. 

But there is no economy in buying a cheap 
fan—to become racked out and noisy in its second or 
third season and to use more current the older it gets. 


Westinghouse Electric Fans 


A Westinghouse Fan Motor is ready for its 
cooling work at the beginning of any hot weather season by 
Uses practically as little current to 
run after several seasons as in its first. Efficient and silent in 

operation. Beautifully designed (in a numecy of finishes )— it fits 
in and blends with any scheme 
of decoration. 

It is worth while to insist 

on the Westinghouse. 


are good for years. 


merely filling the grease cups. 


The eight-inch size— 
a good size for the home 
—comes at Nine Dollars 
and upward. Prices alittle 
higher west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada. 

Carried in stock by all 
good dealers and lighting com- 
panies. Write for booklet 
describing full line for home, 
office, store, public buildings. 
Address “‘Westinghouse, 
Department of Publicity, 
East Pittsburg.”’ 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburg 


Representatives All Over the World 


Sales Offices in 40 American Cities 
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rich woman has tried the plan of having her 
maids work in eight-hour shifts, but only a 
person able to afford plenty of help could 
undertake such an experiment. Another 
theory is that girls should work by the day 
and live outside in rooming houses, where 
they can have parlors and opportunity for 
social intercourse. But the average mis- 
tress asks how, under such circumstances, 
could one depend upon having breakfast 
on time every morning? 

For the family in moderate circum- 
stances there seems no way of absolutely 
limiting a girl’s hours of labor. Certain 
things have, especially in flats, to be done 
on certain days; every mistress must have 
her own washing day. If she has a helper 
from outside to come in and clean, the day 
must be definitely arranged for. Nearly 
every family puts the great cleaning day 
on Friday, and baking days on Wednesday 
and Saturday; but every day brings un- 
looked for emergencies. So long as mis- 
tress and maid have to depend on butcher 
and grocer and baker and janitor they 
must allow for a certain amount of elas- 
ticity. There is something in the old prov- 
erb that a woman’s work is never done. 
A mother may expect a good night’s rest, 
and may have to sit up all night with a 
fretful baby. The maid may have made 
all her plans to go out for the evening, but 
may be asked to stay at home because some 
one has suddenly fallen ill. In a house- 
hold exigencies are bound to occur that go 
outside all definite rules and planning. 

For the most part the question, where it 
is solved, is solved individually. The mis- 
tress tries maid after maid until she gets 
the “‘right one’’—which means the one 
who is congenial to her and moderately 
competent and faithful. The maid moves 
on until she gets the “‘right place’’—she 
doesn’t say ‘‘right home’’—which means 
a household where the mistress pays good 
wages and is not too exacting. And every- 
where peeps up the hydra head of the social 
inequality between two women thrown into 
close personalrelation. Sometimesit shows 
in an unwise intimacy where the maid takes 
liberties. Sometimes it shows in a deter- 
mination on the part of the mistress that 
the maid shall keep her place, which leads 
to antagonism and neglected work. The 
woman with one maid who has no servant 
problem is probably a woman who has made 
concessions that put her servant on an 
equality, to a certain extent, with herself. 

““My maid and I are friends,” said a 
tactful mistress. ‘“‘She came from a 
country town where she belonged to the 
Christian Endeavor League and the Book 
Club, and did housework for her friends, 
sitting down with them for meals. When 
she came to me I did not call her a servant 
or a maid; I made use of the word ‘helper.’ 
I made it clear that, though I did not ex- 
pect her to sit down at the table for meals 
with my family, it was not because of lack 
of equality with us; it was because neither 
she nor I would be doing our work ade- 
quately unless we had a well-ordered table. 
A table cannot be well ordered if one person 
is continually jumping up to serve the 
others. I made her see that the service 
must be carried on inconspicuously by the 
person best qualified to manage it.” 


Not Servant But Helper 


“Tn the same way I showed her that when 
she was waiting on us at dinner I did not 
expect her to join in the conversation. 
That hour is perhaps the most intimate 
time of family communication; the father 
is back after an absence of eight or ten 
hours; the children are full of the experi- 
ences they wish to tell him; it is the hour 
for the family alone, not for friend or helper 
or any one outside of their intimate circle. 
But at luncheon, when the children and I 
are alone, I encourage her to join in our 
talk. Sometimes when the children are all 
away I haveher sit down to a simple lunch- 
eon with me. At least once a year I givea 
little party to her and three or four of her 
friends, and I wait on them myself. 
‘“Moreover, I never expect her to come 
in and go out by the back door. It is hard 
enough for a self-respecting woman to have 
her meals alone in the kitchen. Why 
should she have to go up and down a 
back stairway and in.a back door? And if 
the family arrangements allow it, why 
shouldn’t she sit on the front porch oc- 
casionally on summer evenings? It is 
little human attentions such as these that 
tend tu make a helper feel she is part of the 
family and not a hireling and outsider in the 
home where she spends most of her hours.’’ 


July 22,; 


Such a wise woman, who assumes 
right to interpret life in her own hoi 
hold, who has found that by our ve 
phraseology we have done much to de 
housework, and who realizes that ah 
in the home is no more a servant th: 
shop girl or a nurse—such a woman is gy 
to command faithfulness and devotio 
She is not the sort of woman who asks; 

‘“Why do these girls go into shops ay 
the cheaper offices where they don’t get 
living wage and can scarcely be dece; 
when we would be glad to have them Wo 
in our homes?” 

It is surprising the value that a wom 
of this sort puts on her home. Wheney 
a pathetic newspaper article appea 
about individual girls who can find nothi 
to do, the philanthropic societies recei 
many ‘letters offering such girls good hom 
in return for work. Sometimes there is; 
question of wages. There is the assum 
tion that the privilege of remaining 1 
spectable by working fourteen or sixte 
hours a day in a large family should | 
embraced with gratitude. Many of the 
women are well meaning; some, of cour; 
see an opportunity to get a large amount 
work with small monetary return; doul 
less they are themselves hard pressed { 
money. The point is, it is their home a 
not the home of the girl. 


The Right of Choice 


Why should girls be blamed for choosi 
shop and office? Work in the shop, a 
office work of the unskilled sort, take | 
less brains than the skilled housework. Y 
that does not guide the girl in her decisi¢ 
she simply chooses what responds to 
needs. The woman who blames her 
made her own choice in life, has marri 
the man she wanted and selected t 
neighborhood she likes to live in. The ¢ 
who likes plenty of society instead of is 
tion, definite hours of work and freed: 
for her evenings and Sunday, and aboye 
the escape from the stigma of domes 
servitude, has the same right of choi 
even if she pays for it in loss of m¢ 
and in poor food. It is unfortunate tl 
they should make such choice, but tl 
are only exercising the same right as’ 
woman higher up. 

Many servants are themselves longing 
escape from housework; some of them 
by marriage, and then they develop am 
tions for their daughters. The aver 
mother who has been a servant feels kee 
the degradation of the position. 
often she refuses to allow her daughters! 
learn anything about housekeeping, pai} 
for fear they would have to do it in so 
one else’s home, and partly because i} 
easier to do it herself than to show thi 


< 


young men that can afford to have ‘ 
housework done for them. So she rears} 
incompetent wives; and often in the' 
they turn out to be deserted wives 
cause they have not known how to 
home-makers. f. 

All mistresses will have to learn Vv 
the wisest know already, that until | 
isolation of the maid is tempered, until! 


gard her kind of work as the most soci 
degrading—until then the servant ques} 
will continue to be almost insolu 


solving the problem by doing their 1 
work. They plan it in the most intelliy! 
manner, and are surer it will be done bet 
by their own two hands than by, the 
hands of a second person whose intere| 
superficial. Moreover, it will be econ! 
ically done; no left-overs will sour in! 
ice-box or be prematurely thrown | 
Such a housekeeper is likely to have ml 
more domestic appliances for lightening 
work than she would have if she ke| 
servant. 
Nothing is so cheap as human ent : 
some one else’s. ; 


every kind of labor-saving device 
calls in outside help, perhaps, for} 


loss, for as the number of maids 


relatively smaller the number of wi 
who work by the day is increasing. 


world of workers. 
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Every Queen City Ring You Buy is - 
Backed by a Life-Long Guarantee - 


Q. C. Rings are made so well that we give with each 
ying a printed guarantee that’s as strong as the United 
States Mint. This guarantee insures you against lost 
settings (except diamonds) for any number of years 
after the ring was purchased. Q. C. Rings are the 
first rings whose settings were ever guaranteed. 

( The settings are chosen with great care, with 

| reference to their handsome coloring. 


LIT Q. C. Rings really look as if they cost 
~ twice the price at which they retail. 


\. They are made by skilled cratts- 

\. men, with the greatest of care. 
\  That’s why they retain their | 
beauty —give lasting satisfaction. _ 
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ae Guaranteed Rings 


Ask your jeweler -to show you Q. C. 
Rings. To see them is to understand why 
lovers of choice jewelry are everywhere de- 
ciding in their favor. 
Q. C. Rings are made for men, women and children. 
There are over 2,000 patterns to choose from. 


Get Our New Book 


“The Making of the Q. C. Ring.” Splendidly illustrated—shows in detail the evolu- 


These 
‘Rings 
1$3 to $10. 


Ask 


ay tion of a solid gold bar until it is made into a complete ring. This book also : 

1¥, / contains a card of birthday stones, showing their hardness, where they are aa 

our found, and what each month stands for. Fill in coupon below and we will ek 

D | supply you through your jeweler. a 

| wags \ Jewelers—Write for Our Po Syea: 

: rT. Sa Se ae so le 

: Selected from \ \ Special Agency Proposition e(yneen City 

\ | \ . : "Ring Mfg. Co. 

more than 2,000 \ ¥ ing Mfg 
oe _ Queen City Ring Mfg. Co. ey, eth rt 
choice designs. ; 


Buffalo, N. y'¢- Pat Would like a copy of your cata- 
: 2* logue and Ring Booklet. 


Street =) a a 


P.O. Re ab 23 


State ——_—___— 


Dealer’s Name_ 
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The New Embroidered Socks 


“Shawknit La Mode’ 


x) 


on Fifth Avenue, and at 
smart dressers’” will be 


Embroidered socks are “‘all the go 
the Summer Resorts. By fall, all the “‘ 
wearing these new style socks. 

“*Shawknit La Mode” Socks are fine spun Mercerized Lisle, 
embroidered with silk. (See cut.) The colors are Hunter Green, 
embroidered with white; Marine Blue, embroidered with dark 
blue; Ox Blood Red, embroidered with maroon; Tan, embroid- 
ered with tan; Gun Metal Grey, embroidered with dark grey; 
and Navy Blue, embroidered with light blue, the silk embroidery 
absolutely warranted not to fade when washed. 

Black ‘‘Shawknit La Mode” Socks are embroidered with either 
white, purple or tan silk and these silks are also warranted not to 
Sade when washed. 

The price of “‘ Shawknit La Mode’’ Socks—black or any of the 
colors—is 35 cents the pair, or 3 pairs $1.00, at any of the ‘“Stores that 
Sell Shawknit’’ (any reliable dealer can get Shawknit Socks direct 
from our factory, or warehouses). If you prefer, you can buy direct 
trom us, by mail, at $1.00 for each 3 pairs of ““Shawknit La Mode’”’ 
Socks. “These socks are packed 3 pairs of a size and color in a 
box.and, in ordering by mail, be sure to state the size, as well as the 
color, you want and which embroidered figure you prefer. Also, 
in ordering black ‘‘Shawknit La Mode’’ Socks, state which color 
of silk you prefer to have these embroidered with. 


Our Unlimited Guarantee 


To every pair of ‘‘Shawknit La Mode” Socks—whether you buy 
direct from us or from one of the “Stores that Sell Shawknit’’—is 
attached our unlimited guarantee reading — 


“We guarantee that this pair of Shawknit Socks will 
wear just as long without mending—be just as comfort- 
able—fit just as well—look just as stylish—as your just 
and fair judgment of socks at this price decides they 
should do. If this pair of Shawknit Socks does not give 
you the satisfaction in wear, fit and style that you de- 
mand of them, send them back to us at the factory, 
together with this Guarantee ticket. We will replace 
them with a new pair without cost to you.” 


(Signed) Shaw Stocking Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


We knit a great many varieties and kinds of Shawknit Socks— wool, cotton 
and silk mixtures — plain and fancy —in many colors, shades and styles —and all 
are guaranteed as above. If you wish to know all about the full line of Shawknit 
Socks, write for our little book ‘‘ Stylish Socks.’’ We send it FREE—and fully 
postpaid—on receipt of your request. Write for our ‘‘ Stylish Socks’? book 
today. Address Shaw Stocking Co., 107 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. And— 


Be Sure to— 


Look for Stores That Sell— 
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wield if they like and whenever they like. 
If the directing minds of this combination 
shall prove moderate, honest, patriotic, 
theirs is the opportunity to be the bene- 
factors of a country and a people such as 
seldom has come to any men in any land. 

The fundamental question is whether 
Canada’s railways will be the giant servants 
of the people, earning and receiving for that 
service a generous reward, or whether they 
will be the mighty masters of the people, 
absorbing the people’s substance. 

So great is the confidence of Parliament 
and the Canadian people in the Canadian 
Railway Commission, and so broad and 
sweeping is the authority of Canada’s 
National Parliament, that if the Canadian 
Railway Commission tomorrow were to 
ask increased powers they probably would 
be given promptly, generously and fully. 

And, indeed, into this question enters 
that intangible but powerful influence of 
public opinion. In a sense, the political 
origin and government aid in the building 
of these roads give them a public quality 
which our American railroads do not have. 
The people feel that they have a very great 
interest in those roads as a public matter. 

““We helped to build these roads,” think 
the people, ‘‘and we have a definite money 
concern in them.” 

Also, as I have tried to show, they were 
constructed quite as much as a matter of 
national necessity from a political point 
of view as a commercial necessity from an 
economic point of view. 

Yet these railways, thus planned and 
built, took on quite readily many of the 
methods and practices of our American 
roads which caused the agitation for rail- 
road reform among our people. So, when 
we began to give our railroad commission 
some real vitality and power to correct 
railway abuses, the Canadian people again 
showed that they watch us with care and 
intelligence. 

For, as yet, they had no railway com- 
mission themselves. So, to correct such 
evils as were appearing and to prevent that 
tropical growth of railway abuses which 
has so oppressed us Americans in the past, 
the Canadian people thought a Canadian 
Railway Commission should be established. 


The Powers of the Commission 


Out of all this, then, has grown the 
Canadian Railway Commission with its 
broad and vital powers. 

What are those powers? Let us take 
railway rates for the first example. The 
Canadian Railway Commission, then, as a 
matter of mere power, can tell any Canadian 
railway just what rates it shall charge 
and what it shall not charge. It can do 
this on application from a shipper, or the 
commission can do it on its own motion. 

As a matter of sheer power, the Canadian 
Railway Commission can put its experts at 
work and some day notify the Canadian 
Pacific—subject to one provision in its 
charter—or any other Canadian road— 
subject to no provision—that thereafter 
its rates shall be so and so throughout the 
thousands of miles of its lines. 

Then comes classification. Every ship- 
per and railroad man will know what that 
means. The Canadian Railway Commis- 
sion can do just exactly as it likes about the 
classification of shipments. 

Nor is this all. Suppose, for example, a 
man comes to the Canadian Railway 
Commission and says: 

‘“‘T have traveled a good many times over 
this or that line ofroad. The bridge at such 
a place is unsafe. I felt it tremble under 
me. Not only do I travel myself but my 
wife and children travel with me. Also, I 
send my agents over this line. There must 
be a better bridge.” 

Very well. The Canadian Railway 
Commission can tell that railway company 
it must make a better bridge—a bridge of 
stone or steel, or whatever the commission 
likes. 

Or, suppose there is a question in some 
Canadian town of the safety of a crossing. 
Some citizen, then, brings this question to 
the attention of the railway commission, or 
the commission hears of it in any way; as 
a matter of power, the Canadian Railway 
Commission can order that railway to do 
anything the commission thinks wise as to 
that particular crossing. 

Or, suppose some Canadian shipper 
says: “The railroad will not furnish me 


ears.” The Canadian Railway 
mission looks into that and_ fin 
whether this man is merely a ¢h 
grumbler or whether he has just cau 
complaint. Under the law, the comm: 
can compel the road to furnish this 
cars; and the road has got to furnish 
man cars—that is all there is to it 
orders are autocratic. 

Pretty wide powers, would not ya 
And yet this is only the beginning. 
commission, on its own motion or 0 
information of anybody, can tell the 
ways. that the latter must have e¢ 
safety appliances; and thereafter the 
ways must put those appliances in or; 
the penalties of the law. 

For example, it appeared that e@ 
railway companies loaded their cars 
heavy materials, such as logs, lumber 
and the like, and that the lives o 
employees were in constant danger. | 
of them were hurt; some killed. 
came to the attention of Canada’s ra 
commission. 

Forthwith it ordered every railway 
pany in Canada subject to the autl 
of Parliament thereafter to observe 
regulations in this matter. And the 
mission ordered a penalty —a money } 
for every violation of the order by ara 
company, shipper or employee—f 
prescribe penalties is one of the pow 
Canada’s railway commission. 


A Sheer Matter of Power 


Another recent example: It app 
that a certain improved safety app 
was notin use. This came to the atte 
of the railway commission. Fort 
every railway in Canada was order 
make this improvement in its freigh 
by a certain day. Almost one of th 
acts of the commission was to ordi 
railways to equip their passenger car 
fire-extinguishers. 

Nor is this all. Suppose some re 
workman—engineer, brakeman, cond 
fireman or what-not—complains t 
commission that there are not enoug 
on the railway crew in the runs 0 
railway. The commission can say ‘ 
railway: “‘ Your crews are undermé 
Hereafter you must have this or that 
ber of men to a railway crew of so 
cars.”’ On go the additional men, w 
any “ifs and ands.” 


railway: 


In short, there is not a single ca 


it—is a weighty preventive of r! 
abuses. | 


American railroad traffic under lik) 
ditions? Do not the Canadian raj 
have any protection?”’ 


can appeal on any question of fael 
the Canadian Railway Commission } 
“governor in council’’—but this 1 
the whole case up with it. This go: 
in council merely means that thes 
dian railway can appeal to the Cal 
Cabinet—that is to say, at the ]& 
moment, Sir Wilfrid Laurier ai 


matters of fact. 
railways say: 
was wrong on its facts. 
you on the fact itself.” 
What about matters of law? In 
that is a very simple thing. Ther 
may appeal to the Supreme Ca 
Canada on a matter of law—but this 
you, only as a matter of the railwa 
mission’s grace and not as a ma 
right. 
For example, suppose what we in} 
ica think is a matter of ‘‘law”’ shoul 
up in Canada. The Canadian 
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plaintalk about the 
rice of my Cigars 


| a 4 
ealize that in the minds of some men the 
objection to my cigars is the price. I have 


ercome a strong prejudice 
eIcanget men evento TRY 
. They’re afraid of them! 


ese men think they know a 
sent cigar flavor—and don’t 
it when they can get some- 
more expensive. That’s 
‘every man who tries my 
3 is surprised. He expects 
ame old five-cent taste— 
perhaps a slight improve- 
. But he doesn’t expect the 
flavor that comes in store 
scosting ten cents and more. 
tys a good cigar can’t be sold 
sss than ten cents. ‘That is 
ise he does not realize how 
_of his ten cents goes into 
ind middlemen’s profits. 


hen you buy my cigars you 
nly one profit—the manu- 
-er’s. There you have that 
ig reason that makes it pos- 
for me to sell you direct for 
, fifty cigars made by men 
cs 

makers in a clean, whole- 
shop, of real Havana tobacco 
a Sumatra wrapper. 


‘oudon’t care for cigars cost- 
ss than ten cents I would like 
rprise you as I have 30,000 
men who now smoke my 
; regularly. 
"OFFER IS: —I will, upon re- 
send fifty Shivers’ Cigars toa 
ct of The Saturday Evening 
express prepaid. He may 
* ten of these cigars and return 
maining forty at my expense 
8 not pleased with them; if he 
sed with them and keeps them, 
rees to remit the price, $2.50, 
i ten days. (This applies as 
9 my Club Special Cigar. 
ere are now fwo shapes: 
egular Panatela and my new 
| the Club Special — made 


‘en who prefer a fat cigar. 


ordering please state whether 
refermild, medium orstrong 
\, and use business stationery 
ve reference. 


ithe Panatela or Club Special. 


‘HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
Filbert Street 


Shivers’ 


| For more than twenty 
ies Velox has been made 
jolely to meet the require- 
ments of the average ama- 
eur negative. 

ie s a specialized product. 
“Make the most of your 
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ELOX 


The Velox Book, free at your dealers 
by mail, tells all about the various 


des and surfaces of Velox and how to 
indle it. 


/NEPERA DIVISION, 


_ EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Commission may say: “Gentlemen, this 
is not a matter of law. We deny your 
appeal.’”” Whereupon the railway company 
could not appeal. 

There is only one question on~ which 
Canadian railways may appeal as a matter 
of right—and that is the question of juris- 
diction. Suppose, for example, to illustrate 
this question, the Canadian railway says: 
“This commission has exceeded its powers. 
What it has decided is not within the 
powers given it by the law. So as a 
matter of right we, the railway company, 
appeal from it because the commission has 
exceeded its jurisdiction.” 

For example, a case recently came before 
the Canadian Railway Commission where 
a power company asked to cross the right- 
of-way of a railway company. The com- 
mission said to the power company: 
“Certainly; go ahead and use the right- 
of-way of the railway company. It is for 
the general welfare.’’ 

The railway company said to the power 
company: ‘To be sure—go ahead; but 
pay us for the privilege. This right-of- 
way is our property. We, the railway 
company, are entitled to compensation 
from you, the power company, for using 
our property.” 

However, the commission said to the 
railway company: “No; this is a public 
matter. You got your own rights from 
the public. The people gave you what 
you call your right-of-way. Therefore you 
own it subject to the public welfare, and the 
public interest demands that this power 
company shall use your right-of-way. 
Therefore we, the railway commission, 
grant the power company the right to 
go across your right-of-way without any 
compensation whatever.”’ 


Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 


AND SHAPE 


Also state whether you 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rarity cf Appeals 


Whereupon the railway company ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Canada on 
the question as to whether its property 
rights were infringed upon; but it failed to 
make out its case. 

The appeal to the governor in council— 
that is, literally, to the Prime Minister and 
his Cabinet —may, of course, be taken from 
the whole order of the commission. More 
than that, the Government—the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet—may intervene 
on its own motion, overrule the decision of 
the commission and, in short, say just 
what shall be done. In other words, the 
Government—the Premier and his Cab- 
inet—stand over the railway commission 
all the time. The Government can do just 
as it pleases. This, of course, is a matter 
of power. As a matter of fact, the Gov- 
ernment does no such thing, practically 
speaking. 

To sum this whole thing up—up to the 
end of March, 1910, two thousand one 
hundred and seventeen complaints were 
made to the Canadian Railway Commis- 
sion, and of this number two thousand one 
hundred and seventeen decisions were 
rendered. Out of this total number of 
decisions only twenty-two appeals were 
made—some of them permitted by the 
commission as a matter of grace; for, of 
the total twenty-two appealed case, only 
three were on matters of fact. 

Very well, then. Of these twenty-two 
appeals to both the Supreme Court and to 
the governor in council only four were 
reversed. Think of that! Out of two 
thousand one hundred and _ seventeen 
decisions only twenty-two appeals were 
made; and of these only four were reversed 
and one was reversed in part! 

What about matters of fact and not 
of law? Of the twenty-two appeals—all 
appealed cases—only three were on matters 
of fact. 

And, of course, in all these questions of 
fact the Premier and his Cabinet usually 
decide in favor of the Canadian Railway 
Commission. Why should they not? The 
Cabinet does not know the least thing 
about the facts and the railway commission 
knows everything about them. 

So the American reader will say that the 
powers of the Canadian Railway Commis- 
sion are far simpler and more autocratic 
than our own—first, because of the history 
of the building of the Canadian railways; 
second, because they have carefully studied 
our own experience and mistakes, and are 
profiting by them. 

Why, then, should we Americans not do 
the same? 

Editor’s Note — This is the third in a series of 
articles on Canada by Mr. Beveridge. The next 
paper will appear in an early number. 
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are used by people whose particular 
business it is to understand traffic 


41 Express Companies in 29 
Cities use Packard Trucks 


Adams Express Company, New York 
July 20, 1908 . Bought 3 Packard trucks 
July 25,1908 . . Bought 1 Packard truck 
October 21, 1908. Bought 4 Packard trucks 
June 2, 1909 . Bought 6 Packard trucks 
May 21,1910 . . Bought 2 Packard trucks 
June 3, 1910 . Bought 1 Packard truck 


American Express Company 
New York 


November14,1910 Bought 15 Packard trucks 


Frank Parmelee Company, Chicago 
February 25,1910 Bought 1 Packard truck 
March 5, 1910 . . Bought] Packard truck 
April 11,1911 . . Bought 1 Packard truck 


Norwood Transfer Company 
Norwood, Ohio 


August 11,1908 . Bought 1 Packard truck 
December 29, 1909 Bought 1 Packard truck 


in 80 cities. 


A handy thing to 


man ep r 


The battery of Packard trucks operated by the American Express Company in New York 


BLL 


TRUCKS 


Thos. E. Reed, Gloucester, Mass. 
March 4, 1910 Bought 1 Packard truck 
December 19, 1910 Bought 1 Packard truck 
January 12, 1911 Bought 1 Packard truck 
May 22,1911 . Bought 1 Packard truck 


Guerin Auto Transfer Company 
Portland, Ore. 


November 16,1910 Bought 1 Packard truck 
February 17,1911 Bought 1 Packard truck 


Read Angell Auto Transfer Company 
Portland, Ore. 
February 17,1910 Bought 1 Packard truck 
June 23,1910 . Bought 1 Packard truck 
February 17,1911 Bought 1 Packard truck 
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Canadian Transfer Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
March 2, 1911 


Bought 1 Packard truck 
March 4, 1911 


Bought 1 Packard truck 


Packard Dealers and Service Depots 
Catalog on request 


Packard Motor Car Company Detroit 


Get*a good saw and do a lot of the work 


Simonds Saws 


always cut quick and true like new ones. 
because Simonds Steel is especially hard and 
tough—you’ll use a Simonds Saw a long while 
before you dull the sharp points and take out the 
set that makes it cut green wood without binding. 

Get a No.4 Simonds at your dealer’s—the best 
saw for home use. 


Write for ‘‘ Guide Book for Carpenters”’ 
— FREE—ard learn how to 


sharpen and care for a saw. 


Chicago 
have about the house. New Orleans New York 


There are many repair jobs 
in your house right now. 


yourself. 


(Pronounced Si-monds) 


That’s 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 
Seattle 
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ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Man- 


ufacturers are writing for patents pro- 


PATEN cured through me. Send for free books 


with list of 200 inventions wanted. Personal services, Patents 


sold. RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


3000 GUMMED LABELS, $I 00 
Size, 1x 2 inches, printed to order and : 


postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
Fenton Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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T three-fourths the 
usual cost of steam 
heat you can make 

every radiator instantly 
effective by using the Re- 
liable Vacuum Pump in 
connection with your 
steam. heating-plant — get 
quick heat, uniform heat, 
and save a fourth of your 
fuel-cost. 


All these advantages are due to just 
one thing—the fact that the Reliable 
Vacuum Pump pulls out the air from 
radiators and piping. And you can 
assure these advantages for the smallest 
home or the tallest skyscraper. 


he Reliable Vacuum Pump 


For Steam Heating-Plants—New or Old 


ULL out the air from radi- HE Reliable Vacuum Pump is an 
ators and piping, and there is automatic air-suction pump that 
no obstacle for steam to over- makes these advantages possible. It is 
come. A smaller head of steam made in two styles—one operated by 
will instantly reach every part of City water-pressure, the other by elec- 
the system. Turn on a radiator, tricity. ‘The presence of air in the 


and steam at once heats every loop. pipes -starts the pump to work. When 
There is no hissing or leakage through the air is exhausted the pump stops. The 
the air-vent. There is no pounding. Whole operation is automatic; and the cost 
There are no slow-heating or ‘‘dead’? of operation a mere trifle. 

radiators. Every inch of radiation is 
immediately effective. Every part of 
the system is doing its whole work 


The Marston Residence at 
Appleton, Wis., using the 
Reliable Vacuum Pump. 


Any competent steam-fitter or heating- 
contractor can install the Reliable Vacuum 
Pump, and there are no royalties to pay. Your 
gain in comfort and economy will repay the 
cost of the pump many times over. 


Investigate Today 


Next winter’s comfort and economy can be as- 
sured by prompt investigation. Write today for 
handsome illustrated booklet giving further details. 
If you state the size and character of your building 
we shall be able to give definite information. We 
shall also be glad to place you in touch with a heat- 
ing-contractor who is competent to give estimates 
and full particulars. 


The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 
General Offices, Garfield Building 
CLEVELAND 
Twenty Branches in the United States 


The Reliable Vacuum Pump. with con 


denser, strainer and automatic cut-off. 


Ceylon Hat 


Made ot Palmetto f 
Straw. Light, strong 
and yery durable 
Weighs only 3 ozs. é 

Can be rolled, but will hold its shape. 
thing for outing or knockabout. By mail 
only. Sent direct on receipt of price. 


Yellowstone Park 


Best Two Weeks’ Trip — 
Best Way to Take It 


First-Class, Escorted, All-Expense 
Tours to Yellowstone National Park 
leave Chicago every Saturday during 
the season over the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North Western Line. 


An experienced manager sees to 
everything —no travel troubles for you, 
You enjoy the ‘‘best of everything.”’ 


Just the 


$400 


WHITFIELD & CO., 2 Rector St., New York 


PAR GOLF BALLS 


$3.50 Per Dozen 
$2.00 % Dozen 


Similar tours to California, the North 
Pacific Coast, Colorado, Utah, Alaska, 
and the Canadian Rockies allow an ex- 
tended trip under the same delightful 
conditions. 

For dates, itineraries and informa- 
tion, address 

S.A. HUTCHISON 

Manager Tours Department 

148 S. Clark Street, Chicago, il. 


Money with order. Express Pre- 
paid. A standard long distance, 
hand made rubber cored golf ball. 
Taylor & Co., 104 Wisconsin St. , Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOG 
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wvael5° Union Repeating Sh ; 2 
Straight Frame UnION Kepeating ONOC GUN ° 
Solid breech, 12 gauge hammerless take down; six-shot; positive safe—can be thrown off and trigger pulled 
with same movement of finger; genuine Krupp Steel barrel, any choke desired; stock best American Black Walnut, 
stock and handhold handsomely checkered; multi-groove full length top rib, giving perfectly straight line of sight over 
frame —takes glare off barrel; no breech block or side plate to work back over hand, no projecting screws or parts to cause 
annoyance; penetration and shooting qualities guaranteed equal to any shot gun made. See this gun at your dealers, if he 
hasn’t it, write us mentioning his name. We will send it direct with privilege of examination. Drop a card for free catalog. 


THE UNION ARMS COMPANY, 613 Auburndale, Toledo, O., U.S. A. 
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knows me almost better than I know my- 
self—eh, Gottie? Between us we have 
turned many a trick.” 

“You mean that I have pulled you out 
of many a bad hole,” retorted Gottlieb. 

“As you please,’ answered Billington 
good temperedly. ‘‘But in any event you 
are a splendid fellow at all times—and 
especially in times of need.”’ 

“May I inquire your business, Mr. Bill- 
ington?” I asked, curious to identify my 
new acquaintance. 

Billington winked at Gottlieb. 

“How would you describe Mr. 
Lawyer?” said he. 

Gottlieb laughed and shifted his cigar. 

“Our friend Charlie lives by his brains,” 
he replied. ‘‘He is an inventor, a pro- 
moter, an artist. He has earned many 
a small fortune by the simple use of a 
postage stamp. Incidentally he is of a 
scientific turn of mind and can rattle off 
the Morse alphabet as deftly as any 
operator in the business. Occasionally he 
has, in the interest of finance, tapped a 
wire.” 

“Tapped a wire!’”’ Instantly I regarded 
Billington with new interest. So at last I 
had met one of those famous gentry of 
whom I had so often heard! 

“Never again, I fancy!’ laughed Charlie. 
““My friend, you have saved a lot of poor 
devils a deal of trouble. From this time on 
none of us will ever need to tap wires. After 
this we shall only pretend to tap ’em.”’ 

“How so?” I inquired, dropping into a 
nearby chair. 

‘Why, under the new law,” responded 
Billington—‘“‘the law of which, I may say, 
you are the creator—we shall only have to 
induce some innocent countryman to be- 
lieve that he has heard the result of a horse- 
race being sent over the wire in advance of 
the poolrooms, and persuade him to turn 
over his roll for the purpose of betting it on 
a horse that is presumably already cooling 
off in the paddock and we can keep his 
money; for he has parted with it for an 
illegal or an inimical purpose—to wit, 
cheating the bookies.” 

After Billington bade us good night, 
Gottlieb said to me: 

“Quib, the more I think of it, the more 
astounding is the result of this new doc- 
trine of yours that has been sanctified by 
the Court of Appeals. I do not for the life 
of me see how a seller of ‘green goods’ can 
be prosecuted. The countryman comes to 
the city for the purpose of buying counter- 
feit money at a ridiculously low figure. He 
puts up his money and gets a package of 
blank paper with a genuine one-dollar bill 
on top of it. What good will it do him to 
appeal to the police? Has he not parted 
with his money avowedly for a most wicked 
purpose—that of uttering counterfeit 
bills?” 

“T quite agree with you,’”’ I answered. 
“There seems to be no escape from your 
result: and I, for one, do not see what is to 
prevent New York from becoming the 
Mecca of all the thieves and rogues in the 
country.” 

And such, indeed, it became. From this 
time on, until very recently, the metropolis 
was the stamping ground of all the rogues 
who could not earn a dishonest living else- 
where. With our friend Charles as their 
sponsor, there sprang into being herds of 
“sick engineers,’ fake ‘‘wire-tappers,”’ 
“oreen-goods” swindlers and confidence 
men of all sorts, who flourished safely under 
the protection of the decision of the Court 
of Appeals in McDuft’s case. 

It was but shortly after this that one of 
Billington’s friends found himself in the 
toils of the police for having pretended to 
sell a package of ‘“‘green goods” to a yokel 
from the rural part of the state. Larry at 
once engaged me to defend him, asserting 
that as I was responsible for the law it was 
my duty to apply it for the benefit of our 
clients. So once again I entered the arena 
in behalf of a principle that at heart I be- 
lieved to be vicious and even absurd, and 
once again, to my surprise and the delight 
of my new clients, I triumphed. The 
Appellate Division reversed the conviction 
that had followed the arrest and dis- 
charged the prisoner, asserting that there 
was no longer any authority for holding him 
if the McDuff case was to be taken as law. 
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A Spotless Collar Will Blaze The We 
To A Good Position 
Cleanliness is an invaluable asset. Itis esse 
tial that one be both clean andcapable. Whe 
there’s dirt, there’s usually shirk. Wear 
clean, white, smartly shaped collar every da 


Litholin Waterproofed Linen Colk 


The same collar you have always worn—or 
| waterproofed. Permanently clean. ‘. 
Collars 25c each Cuffs 50c a pair | 
At your dealer’s, or by mail on receipt of price, — 
Write for booklet. : 


| THE FIBERLOID CO., 7 and 9 Waverly Place, NewYt 


Mr. Keep out the dirt and wa 
M -_,, Don’t let them get in and 

otorist: the fabric. You can treble 
life of your tires and cut 90% off your rey 
bill by sealing the holes forever with 1 
Para Rubber, welded in with a Y 


i=" Vulcanizer 
Sra “eR Electric or Alcohol He 
. Mends them while on the 

Repairs the largest injuries 
tubes. You can learn to usel 
a few minutes because it is 
only vuleanizer on which the] 
control is automatic. Costs” 
than one-half cent per hour 
operate. 4 


This Valuable Booklet FREE 


“Care and Repair of Tires,” ab 
full of information that will help 
in an emergency, is just off the pi 
Write for your free copy while the 
lasts. Please state make of your car. 

: 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1308-4th Street, WAUPUN, 
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befriended him. Why had he not 
of her before? He walked boldly 
steps and rang the bell. 
nentina was fiercely painting drapery 
the lay figure—a gray silk dress, full of 
d folds and shadows. The tex- 
was not coming right. The more she 
‘ad the less like silk did it look. Now 
t muddy canvas; now fluffy wool. 
r touch was wrong. Every stroke of 
rush since her yesterday’s talk with 
was wrong. She could not paint. 
na frenzy of anger, she determined 
‘nt. What had the woman invited to 
us’ dinner party to do with her art? 
would make the thing come right. 
vould prove to herself that she was a 
n of genius—that she had not her sex 
ng round the neck of her spirit. If 
us chose to make a fool of himself 
Mrs. Fontaine, in Heaven’s name let 
oso. She had her work to do. She 
{ do it in spite of all the society hacks 
ristendom. The skirt began to look 
: blanket stained with coffee. Let 
have his dinner party. What was 
of importance in so contemptible a 
as a dinner party? But this infernal 
n had suggested it. How far was he 
romised with this infernal woman? 
ould wring her neck. The dress began 
ggest a humorously streaky London 


arn the thing!’”’ cried Clementina, 

g the whole skirt out. “TI’ll stand 

orever until I get it right.” 

tea, on a little table at the other end 

2 studio, remained untouched. Her 

ell in loose strands over her forehead 

ie pushed it back every now and then 

impatient fingers. The front-door 

ang and soon her maid appeared at 

illery door. 

gentleman to see you, ma’am.” 

/ean’t see anybody. You know I 

_ Tell him to go away.” 

maid came down the stairs. 

told him you weren’t in to anybody — 

‘e insisted. He hadn’t a card, but 

jhis name on astrip of paper. Here it 

’am.’’ 

mentina angrily took the slip: “Mr. 

armeer would be glad to see Miss 

‘on the most urgent business.” 

ell him I can’t see him.” 

2 maid mounted the stairs. Van- 

per? Vandermeer? Where had she 
that name before? Suddenly 


nembered. 
I right. Show him down here,’ she 
to the disappearing maid. 

‘might just as well see him. If she 
tim away the buzzing worry of con- 
eas to his urgent business would 
‘about her mind. She threw down her 
e and brush and impatiently rubbed 
ids together. Into what shape of 
I flaccidity was she weakening? Five 
as ago all the urgent business of all 
‘andermeers in the world could go 
when she was painting and could not 
hing right. Why should she be 
now from the Clementina of five 
ago? Why—why—why? With 
ted hands she further confounded 
mfusion of her hair. 

‘introduction of Vandermeer put a 
0 these questionings. She received 
rms akimbo, at a short distance from 
ot of the stairs. 

must apologize, Miss Wing, for this 
ion,” said he; “but perhaps you may 


es, yes,” she interrupted. ‘‘Ham and 
, which you transmogrified into a 
rant. Also Mr. Burgrave. What do 
rant? I’m very busy.” 

*sight of the mean little figure, hold- 
8 felt hat with both hands in front of 
with his pointed face, ferret eyes and 
‘inkly hair, did not in any way redeem 
membered impression. 

' very grave danger is threatening 
Quixtus,’’said he. ‘‘It isimpossible 
to warn him myself, so I have come 
1, as a friend of his.” 

anger!’ cried Clementina, taken off 
tard. ‘‘What kind of danger?” 

ou will only understand if I tell you 
ier long story; but first I must have 
pl ‘omise to secrecy so far as I am 
on’t like secrecy,”’ said Clementina. 
ou can take whatever action you 
he said hastily. “It’s in order that 
aay act in his interest that I’m here. 
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I only want you to give your word that you 
won’t compromise me personally. I assure 
you, you'll see why when I tell you the 
story.” 

Clementina reflected for a moment. It 
was a danger threatening Quixtus. It might 
be important. This little weasel of a man 
was of no account. 

“All right,” she said. “I give my word. 
Go ahead.” 

She took a pinch of tobacco from the 
yellow package, and a cigarette paper; 
and, sitting in a chair in the cool draft of the 
door opening on to the garden, with shaky 
fingers she rolled a cigarette. 

“Sit down. You can smoke if you like. 
You can also help yourself to tea. I won’t 
have any.” 

Vandermeer poured himself out some 
tea and cut an enormous hunk of cake. 

“T warn you,” said he, drawing a chair 
within conversational distance, “‘that the 
story will be a long one—I want to begin at 
the beginning.” 

“Go ahead, for Heaven’s sake!’’ said 

Clementina. 
_ Vandermeer was astute enough to con- 
jecture that a sudden denunciation of 
Mrs. Fontaine might defeat his object by 
exciting her generous indignation; whereas, 
by gradually arousing her interest in the 
affairs of Quixtus, the climacticintroduction 
of the execrated lady might pass almost 
unrecognized. 

“The story has to do, in the first place,” 
said he, ‘with three men—John Billiter, 
Eustace Huckaby and myself.” 

“Huckaby?” cried Clementina, startled. 
“What has he to do with you?”’ 

“The biggest blackguard of us all,’”’ said 
‘Vandermeer. 

Clementina lay back in her chair, her 
attention caught at once. 

“Go on,” she said. 

Whereupon Vandermeer began; and, 
with remorseless veracity—for here truth 
was far more effective than fiction—told 
the story of the relations of the three with 
Quixtus in the days of their comparative 
prosperity, when he himself was on the 
staff of a newspaper, Billiter in possession 
of the fag-end of his fortune and Huckaby 
a coach at Cambridge. Hetold how one 
by one they sank; how Quixtus held out 
the helping hand. He told of the weekly 
dinners; the overcoat pockets. 

“Not a soul on earth but you three knew 
anything about it?” asked Clementina in a 
quavering voice. 

‘So far as I know, not a soul.” 

He told of the drunken dinner; of 
Quixtus’ anger; of the cessation of the 
intercourse; of the extraordinary evening 
when Quixtus had invited them to be 
his ministers of evil; of his madness; of his 
fixed idea to work wickedness; of his own 
suggestion as regarded Tommy. 

“You infamous devil!” said Clementina 
between her set teeth. In her wildest con- 
jectures she had never imagined so gro- 
tesque and so pitiable a history. She sat 
absorbed, pale-cheeked, holding the extinct 
stump of cigarette between her fingers. 

Vandermeer paid no attention to the 
ejaculation. He proceeded with his story; 
told of Billiter and the turf; of Huckaby 
and the heartbreaking adventure. 

“Oh, my God!” cried Clementina. ‘‘Oh, 
my God!” 

He told of the meetings in the tavern; 
of the hunger and misery of the three; of 
the plot to use a decoy woman in Paris, 
who was to bleed him to the extent of three 
thousand pounds. 

“What’s her name?” she cried, her lips 
parted in an awful surmise. 

“Lena Fontaine,” said Vandermeer. 

Clementina grew very white and she fell 
back into her chair. She felt faint. She 
had worked violently; she had felt vio- 
lently since early morning. Vandermeer 
started up. 

“Can I get you anything? Some water— 
some tea?”’ 

“Nothing,” she said shortly. The idea 
of receiving anything from his abhorrent 
hands acted as a shock. “I’m all right. 
Go on. Tell me all you know about her.” 

He related the unsavory details that he 
had gleaned from Billiter, scrupulously 
explaining that these were at second-hand. 
Finally he informed her with fair accuracy 
of Huckaby’s latest report—giving, how- 
ever, his own interpretation of Huckaby’s 
conduct—and laid the position of Billiter 
and himself before her. 
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sings exclusively : 

for the : 
Olum : 
—but you can play her Columbia records on l 


any Graphophone or “‘talking-machine”’ 


i 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. tf 

This is the new Columbia A 

Grafonola for $50—the ‘“‘Favorite”’ & 

“TT ALWAYS said that ever would I sing into a phonograph of * 
any kind—but, one does not always live up to everything one f 
says—happily—for after months of tireless persuasion the > 
Columbia Phonograph Company won out, and here I am saying, | 
like every one else that will hear them, that the Columbia Records 
are without a rival! They are so soft and musical, losing all that 
beastly metallic quality that mars the phonograph in general. My —% 
sincere compliments for their eternal success.’ . 
Ea 

ok ELE i 

- % 

Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’! 3 

« * y1° . q 

Box 219, Tribune Building, New York xandONDOS's w. fe 


Creators of the Talking-machine industry. Pio- 
neers and leaders in the Talking-machine art. 
Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest man- 
ufacturers of Talking-machines in the world. 
Dealers wanted. Exclusive selling rights granted 
where we are not actively represented. 
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AutoStrop Razor. 


economy in the use of it. 


make it ideal.” 


AutoStroppers. 


blades and strop, in handsome case. 


refunds your money. 


To forget it, put it off till tomorrow. 
AutoStrop Razor, get one on trial today. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 327 Fifth Ave., New York 
Toronto, Canada; 61 New Oxford Street, London 
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Col. Carlisle 


PON inquiry Col. Carlisle sent 


the following opinion as to the 


“The AutoStrop Razor, in my 
judgment, has reached a very high 
degree of efficiency and comfortas to 
The sim- 
plicity and accuracy of stropping 


Col. Carlisle is another prominent manufacturer 
who has ‘‘discovered’’ the AutoStrop Razor. 
other notable men, such as Judge ‘‘Ben’’ Lindsey, 
Hiram Percy Maxim, Horace Fletcher, are enthusiastic 


Many 


$5 gives you a silver-plated AutoStrop Razor, 12 
It is your total 
shaving expense for years, as the stropping preserves 
each blade for months—often six months to a year. 
And if you-.are not absolutely satisfied, dealer quickly 


To get an 
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South Bend 
Indiana 
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Department of the University of Missouri 


Because of its splendid environment—within easy 
reach of all the important Missouri mining centers— 
its strong faculty and splendid up-to-date equipment, 
this school affords unequaled advantages for acquir- 
ing a practical working knowledge of Mining, Metal- 
lurgy, Civil Engineering, Geology, Chemistry, Ore 
Dressing, Mine Management, Mining Machinery, 
etc., etc. Ideal location, crest of Ozarks—mild, health- 
ful, all the year. Beautiful campus. Magnificent 
athletic field. New, fireproof library. Unsurpassed 
Metallurgical and Ore-Dressing Laboratories. Endowed school — 
total fees and expenses but half that at other schools offering 
equal opportunities. For catalog and full information address 


LEWIS E. YOUNG, E.M., Director, Box G, Rolla, Mo. 


Moving Picture Machines 
<sat| Make Big Money 


Almost no limit to the profits 
showing in churches, school 
houses, lodgehalls,theatres, 
etc., or operating 
FIVE CENT THEATRES. 
We show you how to con- 
duct the business, furnish 
complete outfits. We rent films and 
slides. Write today. Cataloguetree. 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 163, Chicago 
SECURED OR OUR 


AT E N T FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. yyoTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


My Simple, Thorough, Course won the 
World’s First Prize. Ransomerian Journal 
Ap <3 and one of my FAVORITE PENS sent FREE. 
3 C.W.RANSOM, 318 Minor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


36 x 80 in. 
KHAKI COLORED 
DUCK HAMMOCK 


Full sized, strong and 
handsome. Our own make. Has 
concealed spreaders at each end. 
New style fringed curtain as shown. 
number is limited—order today. 


THE HETTRICK BROS. CO. 
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~10-25¢ STOF 


Retail Store 


If you think of start- 
ing a store I can help 
you. My business is 
finding locationswhere 
new retail stores are 
needed. I know about 
towns, industries, rooms, 
rents, etc., in every part 
of the U. S. On my list 
are many places where a 
new store can start with 


small capital and pay a profit from the begin- 
ning. No charge for information, including free a 
200 page book telling how torun a retail store. 


Edw. B. Moon, 8 W. Randoiph St., Chicago. 


The Yale Team (3) won the Manu- 
facturers’ Trophy Cup in the New 

Jersey Motorcycle Club’s Deco- 

ration Day Contest, covering 310 
miles in 24 hours’ continuous rid- 
ing,with sealed motors—stopping 
only for food and supplies, Team 
members captured 
ond prizes for consistent individ- 
ual riding, and unattached Yale 
riders finished with perfect scores, 
receiving, withtheteam members, 
the gold medals of the event. 

No more convincing clean-up was 
ever made by any motorcycle in 
any contest, 


1911 4 H. P. YALE $200 
With Bosch Magneto $235 


1911 7 H. P. YALE TWIN $300 


rst and sec- 


Write for Yale literature today, 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
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Complete with guys, stakes and 

poles, 
for campers. 
season’s supply is exhausted. 
catalogue for the asking. 


FLAGS, AWNINGS, CANVAS COVERS, ETC. 
Fernwood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


$6—7 x 9 ft. 
MILDEW PROOF 


WALL TENT — $6 


All ready to set up. A snap 
Order now before the 
Free 
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“You see,”’ said he, “how important it 
was for me to obtain your pledge of 
secrecy.” 

“And what do you get out of coming to 
me with this story?” 

Vandermeer rose and held his hat tight. 

“Nothing except the satisfaction of hav- 
ing queered the game for both of them.” 

Clementina shrank together in her 
chair, her hands tight over her face, all 
her flesh a shuddering horror. Then she 
waved both hands at him blindly. 

“Go away! Go away!” she said in a 
hoarse whisper. 

Vandermeer’s shifty eyes glanced from 
Clementina to a stool beside his chair. On 
it lay the great hunk of cake which he had 
cut but had not been able to eat during 
his narration. She was not looking. He 
pocketed the cake and turned—but Clem- 
entina had seen. She uttered a cry of 
anguish and horror. 

“Oh, Lord! Are you so hungry as that? 
You'll find some money in that end 
drawer’’—she pointed to an oak dresser 
against the gallery wall. “Take what you 
want to buy food with and go. Only 
go ! ” 

Vandermeer opened the drawer, took 
out a five-pound note and, having mounted 
the stairs, left the studio. 

Clementina staggered into the little 
garden, her brain reeling. She, who 
thought she had fathomed the depths of 
life and, scornful of her knowledge thereof, 
rode serene on the surface, knew nothing. 
Nothing of the wolf instinct of a man when 
hunger drives. Nothing of the degradation 
of a man when the drink fiend clutches 
at his throat. Lord! How sweet the air, 
even in this ridiculous little Londor garden, 
after the awful atmosphere of that beast 
of prey! , 

Quixtus! All her heart went out to him 
in fierce love and pity. Generous, high- 
souled gentleman at the mercy of these 
ravening wolves! She walked round and 
round the little garden path. Things ob- 
secure to her gradually became clear; but 
many remained dark—maddeningly im- 
penetrable. Something had happened to 
throw the beloved man off his balance. 
The Marrable trial might well be a factor. 
But was that enough? Yet what did the 
past matter? The present held peril. The 
web was being woven tight around him. 
She had hated the woman intuitively at 
first sight—had dreaded complications. It 
was a million times worse than she had in 
her most jealous dreams conceived. If he 
were lured into marriage what but disaster 
could be the end? And Sheila! Her blood 
froze at the thought of her darling coming 
into contact with the woman. All her sex 
clamored. 

Before she acted, every dark corner must 
be illuminated. There must be no grop- 
ing—no false movement. One man would 
certainly be able to throw light—Huckaby, 
the trusted friend of Quixtus. The more she 
thought of him the more was she amazed. 
Here was one of the ghastly band—an 
illimitable scoundrel—the one who had 
openly suggested to Quixtus the most 
despicable yet the most fantastic wicked- 
ness of all—now the confidential secretary, 
the collaborator, the fidus Achates, of the 
sane and disillusioned gentleman. 

With sudden decision she marched into 
the studio and took up the telephone and 
gaveanumber. Quixtus’ voice eventually 
answered. Who was there? 

“‘Tt’s me—Clementina. Is Mr. Huckaby 
still with you?” 

Huckaby had left half an hour ago. 

“Can you give me his address? [I want 
to ask him to come and see me—to come 
to tea. I lke him so much, you know.” 

The address came through the telephone. 
She noted it in her memory. Quixtus in- 
quired for Sheila. Clementina gave him 
cheery news and rang off. All this was 
arrant disingenuousness and duplicity; but 
Clementina did not care. What woman 
ever does? 

She ran up to her bedroom, thrust on a 
jacket, pinned on the hat with the wobbly 
rose and went out. Inthe King’s Road she 
found a taxicab. A quarter of an hour 
brought her to Huckaby’s lodgings. 

He had spent a happy and untroubled 
day and was finishing the Phedo with 
great enjoyment when Clementina burst 
into the room. He leaped from his chair 
in amazement. 

““My dear Miss Wing!” 

“You infernal villain!’’ said Clementina. 

Huckaby staggered back. To such a 
salutation it is difficult to respond in the 
ordinary terms of hospitality. 
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“Will you take a seat,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
explain?” 

He drew a chair to the open window. 
She plumped herself down. 

“T think it’s for you to explain,’ she 
said. 

“T presume,” said Huckaby, after a 
pause, “that something in connection with 
my past life has come to your ears. I 
will grant that there was in it much that 
was not particularly creditable. But my 
conscience now is free from reproach.” 

Clementina sniffed. ‘‘You must have 
a very accommodating conscience. What 
about Doctor Quixtusand Mrs. Fontaine?” 

“Well, what about them?” 

“You know the kind of woman Mrs. 
Fontaine is—you introduced her to him— 
and yet you are allowing her to inveigle 
him into marriage. Oh, don’t deny it! I 
know the whole infamous conspiracy from 
A to Z.” 

Huckaby stifled an oath. ‘‘Those brutes 
Vandermeer and Billiter have been giving 
the woman away to you!” He clenched 
his fists. ‘‘The blackguards!”’ 

“T don’t know anything about Van- 
what’s-his-name or the other man. I only 
know one thing—this marriage is not going 
to take place. I might have gone straight 
to Doctor Quixtus; but I thought it best to 
see you first. There are various things I 
want cleared up.” 

Huckaby looked at the woman’s strong, 
rugged face and then his eyes wandered 
round the little cool haven that was his 
home—and a great fear fell upon him. If 
Quixtus learned the truth now about Mrs. 
Fontaine he would never be forgiven. He 
would be put on the same footing as the 
two others; and then the abyss. Of course 
he could lie and Mrs. Fontaine could lie. 
But what would bethe use? Therevelation 
of the true facts to Quixtus would fit in 
only too well with his past disingenuous- 
ness and with his urgent insistence on the 
heartbreaking adventure. And his iron- 
faced visitor would soon see to it that the 
lies were swept away. His face grew ashen. 

““You have me in your power,” he said 
humbly. ‘Once I was a gentleman and a 
scholar. Then there were years of degra- 
dation. Now, thanks to Quixtus, I’m on 
the way to becoming my former self. If 
you denounce me to Quixtus I go back. 
For sheer pity’s sake, don’t do it.” 

“Let me hear what you’ve got to say 
for yourself,’”’ said Clementina grimly. 

“What Quixtus’ feelings are with regard 
to Mrs. Fontaine, I don’t know. He has 
never spoken to me on the subject. But 
he certainly admires her for what she 
really is—a charming, well-bred woman.” 

“Umph!”’ said Clementina. 

“‘Suppose,”’ continued Huckaby —“‘Sup- 
pose we were drawn into this conspiracy. 
Suppose, when we came to/}put it into 
practice, both our souls revolted. Suppose 
she began to like Quixtus for his own sake. 
Suppose her soul also revolted from her 
past life ——” 

“Fiddlesticks!’’ said Clementina. 

“‘T assure you it’s true,” hesaid earnestly. 
“Let. us suppose it is, anyhow. Suppose 
she saw in a marriage with a good man her 
salvation. Suppose she was ready to make 
him a good wife. Suppose I thoroughly 
believed her. How could I, clinging to the 
same plank as she, do otherwise than I have 
done—keep silent?” 

“Your duty to your benefactor should 
certainly outweigh your supposed duty to 
this worthless creature.” 

Huckaby sighed. ‘“That’s the woman’s 
point of view.” 

Clementina made an angry gesture. “I 
suppose you’re right. Always the con- 
founded woman’s point of view!—when 
one wants to look at things judicially. Yes. 
You couldn’t give the woman away—a 
man’s perverted notion—I see. Well— 
let us take it, for the sake of argument, 
that I believe you. What then?” 

“T don’t know,” said he. “Mrs. Fon- 
taine and myself are at your mercy.” 

“Umph!” said Clementina again. She 
paused, glanced shrewdly at his face as 
he sat forward in the chair on the oppo- 
site side of the window, twisting nervous 
fingers and staring out across the street. 

“Tell me your story—frankly—of Doc- 
tor Quixtus,’ she said at last—‘‘from 
the time of the Marrable trial. As many 
details as you can remember. I want to 
know.” ; 

Huckaby obeyed. He was, as he said, 
at her mercy. His story confirmed Van- 
dermeer’s, but it covered a wider ground 
and, told with truer perception, cast the 
desired light on dark places. She learned 
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for the first time—for hitherto she had con- 
cerned herself little with Quixtus’ affairs— 
the fact of his disinheritance, Quixtus hay- 
ing, one raging day, revealed to Huckaby 
the history of the cynical will. She ques- 
tioned him about Will Hammersley. His 
account of Quixtus’ half given and hastily 
snatched confidence was a lightning flash. 

Clementina rose, aghast, and walked 
about the room. The idea of such a horror 
had never entered her head. Hammersley 
and Angela—it was incredible, impossible. 
There must have been some awful hallu- 
cination. That Hammersley, Bayard with- 
out fear and without reproach, and Angela, 
quiet, colorless saint, could have done this 
thing baffled all imaginings of human 
passion. It was inconceivable, ludicrous, 
grotesque. But to Quixtus it was real. He 
believed it. It lay at the root of his dis- 


order. Even now, with his disorder cured, 
he believed it still. She was rent with his 
anguish. 


““My God! How he must havesuffered!’’ 

“‘And, in spite of everything,” said 
Huckaby, “‘heis as tender to Hammersley’s 
little daughter as if she were his own.” 

“Thank you for that. You’ve got a 
heart somewhere about you.”’ 

She sat down again. ‘‘When do you 
think this suspicion, or whatever it was, 
crossed his mind? Let us go back.” 

They talked long and earnestly. At 
length, Huckaby having ransacked his 
memory of things past, they fixed as a 
probable date the day of the hostless dinner. 
Quixtus had sent down word that he was 
ill. The excuse was entirely false. Nothing 
but severe mental trouble could have stood 
in the way of his taking the head of the 
table. Obviously something had hap- 
pened. Huckaby had a vague memory of 
seeing Quixtus, as he entered the museum, 
crush a letter in his hand and stuff it into 
his jacket pocket. It might possibly have 
been a letter incriminating the pair. 

Whether the conjecture was right or 
wrong did not greatly matter. Clemen- 
tina felt now that she held the key to 
Quixtus’ mad conduct. Blow after blow 
had fallen on him. Those whom he trusted 
had betrayed him. He had lost faith in 
humanity. The gentle nature could not 
withstand this loss of faith. There had 
been shock. He had set out to work 
devildom. The pity of it! 

She uttered a queer, choking laugh. 
“And not one piece of wickedness could 
he commit!” 

The summer twilight began to creep over 
the quiet street and the darkness deepened 
at the back of the room. A long, long 
silence fell upon them. Clementina sat as 
motionless as a dusky sphinx, absorbed by 
strange thoughts and wrung by strange 
emotions that made her bosom heave and 
her breath come quickly. A scheme— 
audacious, fantastic, romantic—began to 
shape itself in her mind, sending the blood 
tingling down to her feet, to her fingertips. 

At last she made an abrupt movement. 

“Tt’s getting dark. What can the time 
be? I must go home.” 

She rose. 

“Before I go,” she said, “‘we must settle 
about Mrs. Fontaine.” 

*‘T suppose we must,” groaned Huckaby. 
“All I ask you is to spare her as much as 
you can.” 

‘We must think first of Quixtus,’”’ she 
replied shortly. ‘‘What we’ve got to do 
for him is to build up his faith in humanity 
again—not to give the little he has left 
another knockdown blow. See?” 

Huckaby raised his head with swift 
hope. 

“Do you mean that he must not know 
about her?” 

“Or about you. That’s what I mean.” 

“God bless you!”’ gasped Huckaby. 

“All the same, this precious marriage 
project has got to be put a stop to—for- 
ever and ever, amen. I hope you realize 
that thoroughly.” 

Huckaby could not meet her keen eyes. 
He hung his head. 

“T suppose you mean me to break it 
gently to her that—that the game is up.” 

“T don’t mean anything of the kind,” 
she snapped. ‘‘Now, look here. Pay 
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strict attention. If you obey me imp] 
and scrupulously I'll still see whet 
can’t be your friend—and I can be; 
friend; but if you don’t—God help 
You’re not to let those two me) | 
suffer on my account. Promise.” — 

“T promise,” said Huckaby. : 

“Then you’re not to breathe a 5 
syllable to Mrs. Fontaine. Best kee 
of her way. Leave me to deal with 
T’ll let her down gently, I’ll give yo) 
word on it. Is that a bargain?” — 

“Yes,” said Huckaby. ; 

She put out her hand frankly. 

“Goodby.” 

He accompanied her to the front 

“Can I get you a taxi?” 

“Lord, no! When I’m a lady you 
I’ll walk till I find one.” 

Clementina sped to Romney Place 
shining eyes and a smile lurking at the 
ners of her lips. The first thing she d 
arrival was to rush down to the tel 

“Ts that you, Ephraim?” 

“Yes,”’ came the answer. 

“T’ve changed my mind and I’m co 
to your dinner party.” 

“Delighted, my dear Clementina.” 

“Goodby.” 

She rang off and rushed upstairs to} 
a fool of herself over Sheila, who, ali 
put to bed, lay awake in anticipati 
Clementina’s good-night cuddle. 

“When you go to stay with your ur 
wonder whether he’ I spoil you like t 

““You’ll come too,” said Sheila sed: 
‘‘and then you can go on spoiling me 

“Lord preserve us!’’ cried Clemer 
‘What a scandal in Russell Square!’ 

Toward ten o’clock Tommy mad 
appearance. The daily calls to in 
after her health and happiness had g 
to be a sacred observance; but, a 
studio was rigorously closed to him d 
the daylight hours, his visits were 
pertinal. If she wanted him she told 
to stay. If she didn’t she sent him ¢ 
his business. He had got into the hal 
kissing her, nephew fashion, when the} 
and parted. She liked the habit nov 
she felt that the boy loved her very dé 
And in an auntlike and comfortful 
she, too, loved him with all her heart 

Can Lstay.c 

She nodded. 

‘““What have you been doing with | 
self?’’ Clementina asked. 

He entered upon a long story. 
picture or other was shaping splenc 
His uncle had taken Etta and | 
to lunch. 


to go, isn’t it?” 

Clementina repressed a manifestall 
interest in the announcement, but.i 
her pulses throbbing. . 

“T suppose he can go where he 
can’t he?” she snapped. “What kin¢ 
lunch did you have?” 

Tommy ran through the menu. I 
his own selection. He had given the 
old chap some hints in gastronomy 
was wonderful how little he knew of 
essential things! Seemed to have s¢| 
heart on giving them pheasant—in > 
After that they had gone to see the 
Futurists. His uncle seemed to kno) 
about them. Wonderful work; but 
were all erring after false gods. He that 
Heaven he had her—Clementina—to 
him orthodox. It was all absinthe! 
morphia. He rattled on. Clem 
leaning far back in her chair, watche| 
curls of cigarette smoke with shining} 
and a Leonardesque smile lurking 8 
corners of her lips. 

“Why, Clementina!’’ he cried, 
sudden indignation. ‘You’ re payill 
the slightest attention to me.’ 

‘Never mind, Tommy,” she said. | 
go on talking. Tt helps me to think, 
going to have a devil of a tinea 
of my life!” 

‘What in the world are you goit 
do?’’ | 
“Never mind, Tommy. Never I 
Oh, what a fool I was not to think 
before!” | 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Motor Trucks Reliable— 
| The Evidence 


IIHESE groups of trucks are concrete evidence — specific instances of the reliability 
of motor trucks. These illustrations show a portion of the equipment of two of 
the most modern department stores of Pittsburg—firms whose hard-headed busi- 
ness judgment is recognized in every market in the United States— whose judgment 
cannot be warped by hearsay nor prejudiced by unfounded claims. These firms and 
hundreds of others like them, have tested the White gasoline motor trucks and found 
them the most efficient form of delivery. In some cases the trucks are used to make 
house-to-house delivery—in others, to make the long hauls to distributing points; but 
however used, if properly employed, these motor trucks are big factors for economy. 


White Trucks—Why? 


me HITE trucks get the verdict always, whenever the evidence is submitted, because 
f| the evidence is only the story of splendid performance, and this performance is the 
| asf) direct result of the design of the White engine — of its simplicity — of its accessi- 
| bility—and of the long-stroke, medium-sized cylinders. This*supremacy of design is 
: backed by a similar supremacy in manufacture—the best materials that modern 
science has yet produced are found in these White trucks —the latest scientific alloys 
of steel, heat-treated. White trucks are made in three sizes, with the engine standard- 
ized in all types to simplify the mechanical problem. This flexibility of sizes, which 
permits the White truck to be adapted to almost any business, allows it to solve any 
delivery problem, even if there are special or unusual requirements; and it does the 
work economically. 


Let us submit a solution of your delivery problem—also catalogues and 
testimonials of the world’s largest users. 


————— 
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oe, Company 


The White 
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Three 
Daisies 


Fresh—Crisp— Delicious 
Won its Favor Through its Flavor 
Made from Selected White Corn 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


Nee LAH etlog g— 
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Like Toasted Nuts 


Like Fairy Wafers 


Two Royal Foods 


Prof. Anderson’s Inventions — Grains Exploded by Steam 
Puffed to Eight Times Normal Size 


One is durum wheat, selected kernels. 
luscious rice. 


One is white, plump, 


The grains are sealed up in bronze-steel guns. Then the guns 
are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

Thus the moisture in the grain is converted to steam, and 
brought to terrific pressure. Suddenly the guns are unsealed, 
and the steam explodes. Every food granule is blasted to pieces, 
so that digestion acts instantly. 

The grains which shoot out are eight times normal size. They are 
crispand brown and porous. Yetthe coats of thegrainare unbroken. 

Never were cereals made half so enticing—never half so 
digestible—as these gigantic grains. 

We conducted a lunch room in the heart of New York when 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice were new. And we watched 
hundreds of people, day after day, flock there to get these foods. 

Since then we have seen the home demand grow until 
20,000,000 dishes are now consumed monthly. 

Every two minutes, night and day, a gun filled with these 
foods is exploded. 

This appeal is directed to you who don’t know them—you 
who don’t know what you’ve missed. 

We ask you to buy just one package of each. Serve them in 
one of the ways we suggest. Do it now—while the weather is 
hot—for these are the summer foods. 

One dish will tell the whole story. It will open the way to 
endless meals, more delightful than any without it. 


Seven Ways to Serve 


For breakfast, serve Puffed Wheat or 


Puffed Rice with sugar and cream, like 
any other cereal. 

Or mix the Wheat and the Rice together. 
Some folks like the blended foods better 
than either. 

Or mix the puffed grains with your ber- 
ries. They go well with the tart of fruit. 


For luncheon or supper, serve like 


eee 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


crackers in a bowl of milk. The puffed 
grains are crisper than crackers, and four 
times as porous as bread. They are whole- 
grain foods. 

For dinner, use Puffed Rice as a gar- 
nish to ice cream. ’Twill suggest to you 
toasted nuts. 

Use Puffed Rice in candy making— 
just as you might use nuts. Directions on 
the package. 


Except in 
Extreme West 


Between meals, children like to eat the 
puffed grains dry, sprinkled with a little 
salt. Boys like to have a-pocketful at 
play. The puffed grains are ideal for 
between-meal foods, for nothing else so 
easily digests. 

These two distinct foods, served in these 
many ways, offer a wide variety. Tele- 
phone your grocer for a package of each 
and try some of these suggestions. 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


The Quaker Oats Company — Sole Makers 
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AN, biologically considered, is 
nothing but a stomach and its 
appendages—a thickish cast of 
his food tube. The only great 

organ in our interior, neither paired nor 
made in halves, is the stomach. It is 
the center of our universe, our only one 
and indivisible ego. To paraphrase the 
Grand Monarque, ‘‘L’estomac; c’est 
moi—the stomach; that is I.’’ If you 
would hit a man’s heart aim at his 
stomach. It is the real seat of the 
emotions and the physiological home of 
the soul. 

Man is wonderfully proud of his erect 
position, but practically still, as Napoleon 
said of his army, he travels 
on his stomach like a 
serpent. 

No mental triumph or 
moral uplift will be perma- 
nent unless it results in an 
improvement of the food 
ely. The Renaissance unlocked the granaries of a new world and the 
\ctorian resurgence harnessed the elements themselves to the plow and 
je mill. As Ferrero puts it: “The only durable conquests are conquests 
rade with the plow.” He was a wise king of France who, when asked 
laat was his ideal of prosperity for his people, replied that ‘‘Every 
/asant should have a fowl in the pot.” 

‘ Neither body nor brain will work unless well fed, any more than an 
gine will run without coal; and the better they are fed, the better work 
ey will do. Plain living and high thinking may go together, but the 
‘incidence is purely accidental, like that between poverty and the virtues. 
ae more pennies the high thinker can get for his thoughts, the better. 
te bread-and-butter motor. which we call man has taken ten million 
jars to make. It were a shame to run it at half speed for the sake of 
ing mere fuel. We are of more value than many butchers’ bills; and 
all false economies the falsest is economy in food. Let that be rich 
'd abundant and you can live out-of-doors and go half naked with 
‘\punity. 

| Keep up a good head of steam pressure in your boiler and you are 
2 ady for any emergency, armed against any attack. Let it run low and 
u can neither fight nor run. Starvation will make cowards of us all. 

| We are what we have eaten. We are galvanized into that series of jerks which we 
™m life by a current of sun-energy flowing through us; and the slot for the plug of the 
itch that connects us with the great sun-dynamo is the mouth. Pull out that plug, 
't that wire—and our vital spark begins to flicker; and when the small supply of 
in-current stored in our body-batteries is exhausted out it goes like an arc-light when 
2 current is cut off. We literally hang on to life with our teeth. It is far better to 
} born with the germs of a good set of teeth in our mouths than with the proverbial 
‘ilver spoon.” 

| It is one of the most merciful dispensations of Providence, one of the most convincing 
joofs of the kindness of Nature, that we actually enjoy chewing our end of the food-wire 
‘ery time our body-battery is recharged, though we repeat it three times a day, every 
ty in the week and every month in the year, all our lives long. 


The Poor Youngsters Could Hardly Have 
| Grown Up Had it Not Been for What 
| They Begged From the Cook 


. Happiness at Mealtimes a Sterling Virtue 


WHINK what a ghastly treadmill, what a weariness to the flesh, life would become if 
it were not so! Inthe aggregate, the joy of eating i is the greatest and most enduring 
(the joys of life; like the mercies of Jehovah, it is ‘‘fresh every morning and renewed 
cory evening.’’ Yet most of us would be ashamed to admit it in public. We hurry to 
12 table at the stroke of the clock, fall with silent and sawmill-like voracity upon our 
ie and if we spend more than twenty minutes in ingulfing it we think we are 
jsting our time! 

Eating is a sacrament of Nature; and the most wholesome ceremonial rite ever 
ivented by the ethnic religions was the feast. Why not frankly recognize it as such and 
(vate cookery to a fine art and the serving of tables to a profession of priestly honor 
id Benity— and make happiness at mealtimes a virtue and a part of our religion? 


Woods Hutchinson, & 


TLLUS TRATED 


““Peck and Trifle With Their 
Appetites Ali Day Long’’ 


SS 


Br PETER NEWELL 


There is no such thing as menial service in this world if we only had the wit to see it. 
Put brains into it and it becomes a profession equal to any in dignity and far superior 
in importance to most. A cook may look at a king. Let me spread the tables of a 
people and I care not who makes their laws. Feasting excels fasting in wholesomeness 
as much as it does in popularity. 

Enjoyment from a biologic point of view is Nature’s mark of approval, her “pure 
food”’ label; and in order to enjoy what we eat we must eat what we enjoy. Appetite 
is not merely a whim or caprice, a mere preliminary flourish to the grand overture of 
feeding, which may be omitted or disregarded at pleasure; but it is the one and only 
solid foundation for a good digestion. ‘‘May good digestion wait on appetite, and 
health on both,” is a wish pretty safe to be fulfilled. ‘‘Good is as good tastes” is a 
safe and reliable rule in dietetics. 

We have not been experimenting for half a million years as human beings—and ten 
million years before that as animals—for nothing. What we like is pretty apt to like. 
us, with a few occasional exceptions; and when we have an instinctive liking for a 
food it usually means that it is good fuel—clean-burning, free from clinkers and excess 
of ash, and neither likely to clog our flues with soot nor 
burn holes in our boilers. 

Nature herself today regards an appetizing flavor or smell 
as of such fundamental importance that she will not start up 
her digestion-factory without it. We all know how the smell 
or even sight of savory food will start our mouths to watering, 
as we say—in other words, our salivary glands to secreting. 
Pavloff showed, years ago, that, unless this preliminary 
reaction occurs and this mouth-watering saliva be swallowed, 
the stomach will fail to secrete in advance of the coming of 
the food a certain preliminary form of gastric juice—the now 
famous appetite juice; and if this juice fails to be secreted 
the food may lie in the stomach for hours before it begins 
to digest. 

Simply to ‘poke things down’? when mealtime comes, 
whether you have any relish for them or not, is almost as 
bad for the digestion as it is for the enjoyment of the meal. 


How Appetite Aids Digestion 


F YOU haven’t a good appetite go out and get one by 

exercise in the open air, or change your boarding house 
or your cook. The same sort of long-distance telephone 
which sets the eating and digesting machinery going continues 
all through the meal—each particular kind of food taken 
sending down its message to the stomach, or the pancreas, 
or the liver—and they as promptly sending messages back 
when as much of each kind as they are able to dispose of has been taken in. So that 
the same mentor which told you when to begin and what to choose tells you how much 
of each sort to eat and when to stop, in tones 
that can searcely be mistaken. 

No one of his own accord would make a 
meal entirely on dry bread or gorge himself 
solely upon beefsteak, or endeavor to satisfy 
his hunger with chunks of pure butter or with 
sugar by the tablespoonful. All we know is 
that we get tired of or quickly lose our appe- 
tite for any one of these single foods alone, no 
matter how nutritious or digestible it may be. 
The real reason, however, is that Nature has 
provided digestive capacity for only such 
amounts of each of these as she can utilize in 
the body; and when this limit has been reached 
we loathe that particular kind of food. We 
always crave or “‘jest naturally hanker for” 
butter on our bread, potatoes with our meat, 
sugar and cream with our mush, and pudding, 
pie, dessert or fruit at the end of every meal. 

All attempts to regulate our dietary by 
limiting ourselves to one dish of the meal—or, 
indeed, to any number under four or five—are 
simply forms of starvation, useful, perhaps, in 
getting rid of fat, but incapable of sustaining 
3 


The Warden Declared That He 
Always Had Hopes of the Refors 
mation of a Criminal Who Had 
Retained His Taste for Appie Pie! 
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good working power and health. The ancient article of 
faith that it was a virtue to always leave the table feeling 
as if we could have eaten a little more is pure superstition, 
based on the Puritanic assumption that anything we don’t 
like to do is sure to be good for us. Eat until you feel satis- 
fied is the safest rule for health. Very few human beings 
have the appetite of pigs—even when they “let go’? com- 
pletely; when they have they had better indulge it; they'll 
probably survive it—worse luck! Some of those who have 
made more money than they ever earned spend-it as fool- 
ishly and unwholesomely as they made it; but the sooner 
they are dead the better, so that the rule,“ Eat. till you feel 
you’ve had enough,” still holds. 

There is just one kind of good food—and that is every 
kind. After millions of experiments and thousands of 
analyses; after elaborate measurements and most delicate 
balancings of calories taken in and heat and work given 
out; after checking nitrogen intake against nitrogen outgo— 
the. physiologist has finally come to a.conclusion about 
foods closely resembling that of the Kentucky colonel on 
whisky. Some one had spoken in his presence of a certain 
brand as “bad whisky.”’ “Suh,” said the colonel in ‘his 
politest but most positive tones, ‘‘there is no such thing as 
bad whisky. Some kinds are better than others and others 
are poorer than some; but they are all good, suh!” 

The worst fault that any food can have is that there is 
not enough of it. The advice of “‘old Mis’ Means,” in the 
Hoosier Schoolmaster: ‘Git a plenty while yer a-gittin’!” 
is an admirable and fundamental dietetic maxim. One of 
the consolations of our increasing knowledge is that it has 
become so enormously complex as to show signs of becom- 
ing simple again. After trying every imaginable patent 
substitute and fancy cookery improvement. and laboratory 
“‘demnition product,’”’ we have finally reached the conclu- 
sion that, after all, there is nothing to eat but food. And 
the only foods that will fill the bill and supply the energy, 
and stand the wear and tear of three meals a day, seven 
days out of the week, are the good, common, old-fashioned, 
every-day foods, fresh from Nature’s laboratory, just as 
they grow or come on our tables—bread and butter, and 
meat, and cake and cheese, and fruit and pie, and sausages, 
and buckwheat cakes with maple syrup, and coffee with 
-cream in it—the kinds “that mother used to make.” 


The Richest Foods the Best 


VEN our sick-room dietaries are now made to re- 

semble every-day diets as closely as possible. No 
laboratory has ever yet been able to improve upon Nature. 
For teas and gruels, and panadas and jellies, and pulps and 
slops of every description, we now substitute pure milk 
and fresh eggs, and beef and fresh fruits of all sorts, and 
sugar, and bread and biscuits, and ice cream, much to the 
advantage of our patients in every way. And there is 
scarcely a single disease, except inflammatory conditions 
of the digestive tract, for which starvation, even in the 
form politely termed ‘‘low diet,’”’ is considered a remedy. 
Even strictly to limit food intake in cases of chronic 
digestive disturbance is no longer invariable. A “dose” 
of good, wholesome food is often one of the best intestinal 
antiseptics. 

There is not even one food for childhood, and another 
for manhood, and another for old age—but only different- 
proportion amounts of the same seventy or eighty different 
common foods; and the best guides to these various pro- 
portions and amounts are our own natural preferences 
at these different ages. Children, contrary to the general 
impression, need the richest and most expensive and nutri- 
tious kinds of food, of all the ages and of a somewhat less 
varied range. Like the young of all birds and animals, no 
matter what their adult diet may be, we start as carnivora- 
eaters of liquid flesh, called milk. The nitrogen-containing 
foods—meat, eggs, milk, with fat in the form of butter and 
cream—should form 
the backbone of the 
dietary in childhood, 
supplemented, but 
never supplanted, by 
the starches and 
sugars—bread, biscuit, 
puddings, cake, candy 
and sweet fruits—and, 
last and poorest of all, 
mush. 

Acid fruits and a 
moderate amount of 
fresh vegetables are 
also wholesome, but 
for these children as a 
rule have only a limited 
appetite. 

Here, again, the wis- 
dom of babes is superior 
to that of Solomon, for 
the sour fruits and the 
green vegetables are 
the very poorest and 
lowest in fuel-value of 


“and how thick—just thick enough 


If We Spend More Than Twenty 
Minutes in Inguifing it We Think 
We are Wasting Our Time 


all our foods, being ninety-five per 
cent water and fiber; and the child’s 
stomach is really so small that he 
has no room for such shavings in 
his firebox; while the acids, alkalies 
and salts which they contain, though 
valuable in adult and later life, are 
present in abundance in his milk, 
meat, eggs, bread and sweet fruits. 
Of all the starches and grain, wheat 
in some form is king in childhood, 
asin every age of life, because it 
contains most of the life-building 
nitrogen combined with its starch. 
Children love good bread and but- 
ter, or biscuits, or toast, or wheat 
cereals, but take only a languid 
interest in rice, potatoes, oatmeal 
or cornmeal. And they know not 
only on which side their bread is 
buttered but what color it should be 


to carry the butter properly. 

It is not best to force children’s 
tastes for fear they will not be able 
to eat everything that comes on the 
table later in life. They really have 
rather’a limited range of likings up 
to ten or twelve years of age. Milk and peed and butter, 
and eggs, and bacon and fresh meat, and plain cake, and 
sugar and home-made candy, and plenty of sweet fruits, 
and a few nuts and green vegetables cover most of their 
requirements. To their fresh and unblunted palates many 
articles of diet which adults appreciate highly taste strong 
and rank, and even nauseating—in their direct and simple 


phrase, “‘Nasty!’? Though there are exceptions, as a rule - 


these articles of diet are not very nutritious and are quite 
unnecessary for them; and there need be little fear but that 
they will develop a taste for them later in life, just as they 
do for many other things for which they care little in child- 
hood. Nature never provides an instinct ahead of its time. 

To compel children to eat whatever is put on their plates 
or some. of everything on the table is both foolish and 
unnecessary, though it is entirely of a piece with many 
other things that are done in the name of education and 
training. You cannot put old palates into young mouths 
any more than you can put old heads on young shoulders, 
and the combination would be as ridiculous as impossible 
in both cases. Old heads and toughened palates are bad 
enough in the old, without endeavoring to impose them 
upon the young before their time. Much of the so-called 
wisdom of advancing years is little better than a more 
pompous kind of foolishness. And the sapience which lays 
down children’s dietaries is emphatically of this order, for 
these are usually constructed upon the plan of containing 
as much as possible of things which are cheap and easy to 
prepare. ‘‘Oh, that will do for the children and servants!” 
is a common Old World phrase. What the children really 
needed physiologically did not enter into consideration at 
all, any more than what they personally preferred. Many 
of the old-fashioned “plain and simple’’ dietaries for chil- 
dren were so outrageously deficient in both nitrogen and 
fuel-value that the poor youngsters could hardly have 
grown up on them had it not been for what they ‘“‘com- 
mandeered”’ from the jam closet and the pantry, or begged 
from the cook—just like the educational menus upon 
which the young minds of therising generation areexpected 
to nourish themselves. 

Children usually have little liking for dishes of strong, 
burning or pungent flavor, or for foods that have been 
heavily salted or peppered, or otherwise highly seasoned; 
and this repugnance is a real protection, and should be 
respected and even encouraged instead of attempting to 
overcome it at the earliest possible age. The 
simple, natural flavors of the two or three dozen 
most common and most nutritious foods are 
really better and more enjoyable than any 
amount of seasonings and spicings; and the 
later in mature life we can retain these simple 
tastes of childhood the longer it will be before 
we begin to grow old—and wicked. The war- 
den of Millbank Prison declared that he always 
had hopes of the reformation of a criminal who 
has retained his taste for apple pie! No small 
share of the function of spices and pungent 
flavorings is either to stimulate the jaded palate 
of middle age or to disguise the faded and 
musty flavors of cheap and decaying scraps. 
The skill of the culinary artist is too often 
wasted in making palatable that which is not 
fit to eat. 

Hash, for instance, is an onioned sepulcher; 
and if we never ate anything except those 
things which are appetizing and palatable, 
without being highly flavored or smothered 
in sauces and rich gravies, we should avoid 
many an attack of indigestion and of ptomaine 
poisoning. Children often have a distaste 


A ‘‘Dose’’ of Good, Wholesome Food is Often 
One of the Best Intestinal Antiseptics 


‘able character. 
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amounting alm 
disgust for rank 
coarse vegetables 
cabbage, turnips 
onions, or for beans. 
strong cheese, or f 
the coarser or oi 

_kinds of fish, and f 
salt fish and salt meai 
For most of these thi 
will naturally devel 
an appetite and liki 
in after life—but, e 
should they not, t 
vegetables haye : e 
ceedingly little f6 
value; and beans ¢ 
salt meat and 
fish, unless very. 
fully prepared, are 

_likely to upset the ¢ 
gestion that their 
nutritive value 
heavily discounted 1 
this fact. 

It is relatively 8 
dom that children ha 
a dislike for any fox 

which is nutritious, digestible and free from any objectio 
It is much better to let them take the 
food supply from a few simple, nutritious and digestib 
articles of diet, and to let these unessential tastes devel 
later, either from natural growth or from the preesiay 
necessity. » 

Many of these coarser vegetables, particularly cabb: 
and turnips, belong to the bygone Dark Ages of dietetic 
when it was impossible to secure fresh foods for about s 
months in’ the year, and when dried or salted foods we 
the only resource in the seasons of scarcity and famine th: 
were of decennial occurrence. : 

-Though children are exceedingly fond of fat in the sha] 
of butter or cream, or the more delicately flavored nuts: 
such as.almonds, English walnuts and pecans, and th 
form a small but very necessary part of their diet 
they often have an equally decided distaste for the s 
what ranker and slightly musky flavors of the fat of mu 
ton, beef and pork. Those of us whose memories go bat 
to the period when children were brought up strictly ai 
compelled to eat everything that was put on their p 
can remember that the morsels that most frequently st 
vived in tallowlike isolation upon that greasy surface we 
pieces—or, in the downright phraseology of childhoo 
‘“‘gobs’’—of fat meat which, like Banquo’s ghost, wou 
not down. | 


The Surest Way of Wasting Food 


N THOSE days this distaste was regarded as pure pe 
versity; and as the principal purpose of education al 
training was to teach children that no nonsense of any s¢ 
would be tolerated, and that they must learn to do 
they did not like just because they did not like it, 
unfortunate youngster had to swallow his lump of fat 
take the consequences. His vindication has come at la 
however, for careful experiments on both children a! 
grownups have shown that the fat of meat, and still mo 
the fatty flesh of the richer fishes, are far less digestih 
than butter and cream, and when they do fail to d 
give rise to some of the most dangerous and poiso 
products that are formed in the alimentary canal. 
little piece of fat that has undergone the rancid butym 
acid fermentation will upset the entire digestive trac 
and system. : 
Let the child cut most of the fat off his meat and pilet 
butter on his bread half an inch thick if he wan’ 
Nature knows what she is about when she urges him | 
both of these. Incidentally it might be remarked tha 
most effective way of wasting a piece of food is to co 
any one to swallow it who does not want it, or to e 
yourself, ‘‘just to keep it from being wasted.” | 
I knew an old guide in the Canadian wilderness who w 
not altogether of this opinion, for it was his habit y 
camp was being broken up to put on the bark table for tl 

last meal every particle of food which was not in shap 
be packed into the baskets or canoes, and he would § 
down and devour it to the last crumb. When we remo 
strated with him that he had better throw the stuff 
than cram himself like that he would shake his old | 
and reply: ‘Petter that the pelly should pust than ' 
good grub should go to waste.” I fancy that even 
most rigid economist in the matter of eating would hard 
be prepared to go as far as that. 
Unfortunately many of the so-called cheap foods 
economic dietaries recommended to the poor by 
kitchens and schools of domestic economy, though th 
may serve to support life and furnish a fair degree | 
working power for adults, are exceedingly ill-suited | 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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-OHN BOLAND sat at 
his desk with shoulders 
humped forward, looking 
ar the proofs of the morn- 
’s issue of the Standard 
j nervously tearing each 
yinto bits after he had read 
The shaded light over- 
id showed a thin, oddly. 
2d face, with firm lips, 
nt gray hair and the wrin- 
d forehead of a man who 
j lived in perpetual anxiety. 
2 pile of torn paper on the 
wr by his chair indicated 
t he had been through 
st of the night’s proofs and 
t presstime for the last 
tion was near. Yet he 
tinued to tear those ink- 
itted strips with a steady, 
scientious movement of 
’ fingers, as if much de- 
‘ded upon the thorough- 
's of his destructive work. 
‘uddenlyatwo-line‘‘ head”’ 
ght those penetrating gray 
s that had seen with a 
ft, trained glance through 
ay a questionable affair. 
read the matter over 
ze, with a mildly curling 
lerlip, arose, walked in a 
urely way to the brass rail 
t cut off his desk from the 
\ainder of the large, dingy 
m and called to the night 
or: 
Henry, take a good look 
galley twenty-nine—the 
y slugged ‘Page One.’” 
Yes, sir,” responded the night editor from the hollow 
he horseshoe desk, fingering the long, narrow slips that 
g from the spike at his elbow. 
(Kill it,” ordered the managing editor, in that quiet 
‘te that nobody had ever heard him raise. 
‘But—but, Mr. Boland ——” 
‘he night editor shoved his chair back with a clatter 
a the opening of the horseshoe, approached the rail 
began to explain to his chief in an embarrassed 
lertone: 
I ran that at the personal request of William B. 
isford.” 
I don’t care if you ran it at the personal request of the 
ian of Sulu, or the Metropolitan of Philippopolis. Con- 
lated Coal isn’t getting any advertising in this paper 
‘ss it’s run in the advertising columns.” 
he night editor hesitated. He lowered his voice. 
You know Hansford is chairman of the executive 
‘mittee of Con. Coal ——” 
Con. Coal is good. It’s a ‘con’ all right!” 
And you’ve heard that he’s negotiating for ——” 
Yes; but he hasn’t got the Standard yet. Kill it dead. 
} paper isn’t in the business of cracking up rotten 
)orations—not yet anyway!” 
‘hen the night editor had turned away, slowly shaking 
jubting head, Boland resumed his seat, ran his eyes 
n the last of the proofs, tore the paper reflectively into 
sat back in his chair, clipped off the end of his cigar 
‘put the weed between his teeth without lighting it. 
dry smoke was the outward sign of heavy thinking 
| John Boland—and he was doing some heavy thinking 
. For it was an office secret that William B. Hansford, 
incinnati, whom the ‘‘ Row” knew as a successful spec- 
or in moribund newspapers, had been trying to get 
rol of the Standard. What would happen if the deal 
: to go through Boland surmised at this moment with 
nee. For Hansford was the high priest of the saffron 
and the traditions of the Standard were staid and 
rin the extreme. Boland had come to the Standard 
ity years before, with glowing ideas of what a news- 
should be. Gradually, under the repressive influence 
Management consisting mainly of two old maids, he 
subsided to the drab level of what was required of him. 
ecalled now that his fiftieth birthday would arrive in 
lays; and he turned over in his unquiet mind the 
im of the “Row,” that at fifty a newspaper man has 
2d to be useful, and that it behooves him to look 
nd for a suitable old men’s home in which to end his 
with a minimum of discomfort. 
id then he fell to thinking of his two daughters at the 
aing school in West One Hundred and Twentieth 


“Boland, You’re the First Man Who’s Ever Stood Up to Me in All My Life"’ 


Street and of what would become of them in the event of 
the sale of the paper to this man Hansford, who had the 
name of a bully. Ten years earlier the problem would have 
been easy of solution, but now, when Boland was all but 
fifty, with a well-established reputation for the sort of 
journalism at which the ‘‘Row” had been scoffing, it 
would be quite another matter. 

His forehead became unmistakably moist and the 
wrinkles grew deeper upon it as he surveyed the gloomy 
prospect. He pulled out his check-book and summed up 
his balance in bank. He shook his head as he contemplated 
the flimsy thinness of the barrier that lay between those 
girls and distress. A rapid apportionment of the modest 
total showed him that, in the event of the loss of his 
employment, chaos would come in two months—yes, in 
six weeks. His adventurings into the higher mathematics 
were interrupted by the awed voice of Eddy, the office-boy: 

“Mr. Hansford, Mr. Boland!” 

The mention of the name gave Boland a start; yet he 
replied with his habitual outward calm: 

‘*Show him in.” 

The next moment a huge bulk in evening clothes, his 
Overcoat open and displaying an unnecessary amount of 
white shirt-front, his opera hat tilted jauntily back, strode 
in, and the brass gate swung behind him with a creak. 

“Are you Mr. Moreland?” he asked in a slightly asth- 
matic voice, his hat maintaining its position firmly on his 
oddly shaped long head. 

“No; my name’s Boland,” replied the managing editor, 
nettled by the aggressive atmosphere that surrounded the 
personality of the speculator in moribund newspapers. 

“Oh, yes—Mr. Boland!” the other corrected himself, as 
he advanced with a heavy thump of heels. He waved a fat 
gloved hand in a deprecating way, as if he really meant to 
say: ‘Well, Moreland or Boland, it’s all the same. What's 
the use of splitting hairs?” 

He settled himself massively into the armchair beside 
the managing editor’s desk, adjusted his hat at a slightly 
forward angle, crossed his elephantine legs with an effort 
and began to set forth his business with simple directness: 

““My name’s Hansford—W. B. Hansford, of Cincinnati— 
and I’ve come to take over the paper.” 

He said it with a long, sharp face thrust forward, and 
close-set, disagreeable eyes flickering with an unpleasant 
light. The man at the desk caught his breath, then 
quickly recovered himself. 

““You’ve put the deal through, then, Mr.—Mr. Bam- 
ford?” he asked, in that gentle voice that concealed much 
dynamic force. He could not resist the retort in kind. 

“Hansford—Hansford!”’ rejoined the other testily, with 
a look of doubt. Then he waived the digression as 
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unworthy of the time and the 
place and went on unfolding 
a paper, which he laid on the 
desk before the managing 
editor. 

“Run your eyes over that. 
I take charge of the property 
at noon today. And I want 
to begin getting ready now.” 

Boland, as he bent over the 
sealed and signed paper with 
a queer fluttering sensation in 
the region of his heart, heard 
the click of closing jaws, like 
the click of a sprung trap. 
He became awarethat his own 
lips were quivering never so 
slightly; that a hot wave over 
his body was being fast pur- 
sued byacoldone. He found 
himself cursing his chief and 
mildly censuring the two old 
maids who had got from under 
and left him to deal with this 
situation. Finally he raised 
his head from the scrutiny of 
the document and nodded his 
assent with the casual air of 
a man who has been examin- 
ing an innocuous account of 
a Saint Patrick’s Day dance. 
His unruffled manner seemed 
to disappoint the ponderous 
man opposite him. 

“Well, what do you want 
me to do about it, Mr. 
Hansford?” 

The hand that passed the 
paper back showed no tremor. 

“T want you to fire the 
staff. They’ve got to be out 
here by eleven fifty-nine A. M. today.” 

“Tt’s customary to give a week’s notice. We’ve been in 
the habit of giving a month.” 

“Fire ’em—fire “em now! 
later,’”’ blurted Hansford. 

For a moment the two men sat taking one another’s 
measure with their eyes. Boland had been accustomed to 
dismissals and rumors of dismissals by the lightning 
method. It was the practice in most of the metropolitan 
newspaper offices. For one whole hour, only three days 
earlier, the ‘‘Row” had discussed the story of the man- 
aging editor, only a block down the street, who had arrived 
at his office at the usual time to find the star reporter 
installed at the desk of authority and to be greeted with 
the information that he himself no longer was connected 
with the paper. But in the Standard office things had been 
different, thanks to the innate decency of John Boland. 
Consequently it went much against his finer grain to do 
the thing that this buccaneer of the journalistic main 
wished him to do. And yet Hansford’s argument com- 
mended itself to his reason. They were all fired, surely 
enough—all these men whom he had sworn by much 
oftener than he had sworn at—and they might as well 
know it without unnecessary loss of time. Hansford went 
on in a belligerent tone: 

“T’ve got my own staff—an all-star aggregation from 
Cincinnati—and they’ll be in this office at twelve noon 
today—on the dot.”’ 

The new owner’s manner reminded Boland, without 
much subtlety, of the flamboyant personality of a circus 
barker in action. 

*“Not so loud—not so loud,’”’ he protested. 

Boland glanced into the dingy region beyond the brass 
rail and saw heads turned toward the storm-center at 
his desk. 

A picture of unemployed men, pacing the sidewalks 
of Park Row, arose before his mind. One of the aimless 
wanderers looked very much like himself. Finally he 
lifted himself heavily from his chair, feeling his age—that 
age which relegated men to the junk-heap of the ““Row”’— 
crossed to the rail and began: 

“Gentlemen (a 

A score of heads bobbed up from half a dozen desks. A 
score of faces, pasty-white in the shaded glare, turned 
expectantly to him. The entire rear guard of the night 
force was there, except the night editor, who had gone up 
to the-composing room to send the last pages to press. 
Boland cleared his throat. 

“‘Gentlemen,” he resumed, “I’ve been asked by Mr. 
Hansford—W. B. Hansford, of Cincinnati—to inform you 
that the paper has changed hands ——”’ 


It might as well be now as 
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He Shook His Head as He Contemplated the Flimsy Thinness 
of the Barrier That Lay Between Those Girls and Distress 


He hesitated and stopped. Something seemed to stick 
in his throat. In the interval of profound silence he heard 
the creak of the shaver in the stereotype room. In a 
moment, he calculated, the vibrating roar of the presses 
would begin and the last edition of the Standard would 
be out—the last that would come from his hands. . He 
mastered himself and made a fresh start: : 

sf and that your connection with the Standard 
ceases this morning!”’ 

He drew his breath in relief. It was over and done with. 
Tt struck him that a stillness had descended upon the large 
room, with its dark corners unexplored by the light —a still- 
ness so tense that it could be heard like a shout. Even 
the shaver had stopped its tenuous, metallic shrieking. 
Then an audible spoken response came to his declaration. 
It proceeded from the desk of the ‘rewrite’? man—who 
recently had announced his engagement to the belle of 
Bronxville—and it sounded suspiciously like ‘Oh, hell!” 

When Boland returned to his desk he found Hansford 
standing, his hands thrust deeply into his trousers pockets, 
his opera hat tipped back, a greater expanse than ever 
of shirt-front showing, an enigmatic smile shadowing 
mordant features. ‘‘Fired ’em all, Mr. Boland?” 

The question, asked in an idle, bantering tone, seemed 
singularly unnecessary to the managing editor. He 
answered curtly: 

“You heard me.” 

“Then fire yourself,” came the rejoinder, like the snap 
of the jaws of a vicious dog. 

Boland chewed on his unlit cigar for relief to his emo- 
tions, and settled himself in his chair with a sensation of 
unsteadiness, as if he were on the back of a bucking horse. 
He surveyed the sharp face that lowered upon him in 
gratuitous menace and found his words again: 

“T have fired myself, Mr. Hansford. I fired myself the 
minute I saw you coming into the room. But I didn’t 
expect you’d be in such a hurry. I had an idea ze 

“You had an idea!” echoed Hansford, straightening 
his back with a jerk, as if he had been galvanized into 
action by an electric shock. ‘‘Did I understand you to 
say that you had an idea?” 

“Yes. I got it canned from Cincinnati,” answered 
Boland. Then he resumed his dry smoke. 

Hansford stared at him and a blue vein swelled out on 
his forehead. His manner began to shrink gradually, like 
the feathers of a mollified turkey-cock. He resumed in a 
calmer tone, his astonishment showing in a slight stutter: 

““Wh-why, Mr. B-Boland, I didn’t think an idea could 
have sneaked into this God-forsaken old shop when nobody 
was looking. There hasn’t been a sign of one in the 
Standard for a year, to my knowledge. I’ve been through 
the files in the public library with a fine-tooth comb.” 

The new owner resumed his seat with the air of a man 
who is buckling down to business after meandering far 
afield in useless speculation. 

“Took here, Boland,’’ he began with a confidential air, 
“you’ve heard of me. I’m the original bad man from 
Badville. Now Badville happens to be in Missouri. 
Therefore, by the simple accident of birth, I’m willing to 
be shown. -You’ve acted pretty cocky for a man who’s just 
lost his job, and I w-want to find out if there’s anything 
back of it—to call your b-bluff, in other words. Give us a 
sample of the ideas you’ve got —canned from Cincinnati.” 

Boland saw his advantage. He pressed it hard. 

‘“‘Haven’t any time,” he retorted carelessly. 

“‘Haven’t any t-time!”’ 

“No; I’ve got to clean out my desk.” 
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Hansford brought his huge, beefy fist down on the arm 
of his chair with a bang. 

“IT m-mean it,” he snorted—‘‘on the level!” 

The managing editor took swift thought of two girls on 
the platform at the commencement day exercises in their 
last year’s frocks. He pulled himself together with new 
finesse to the game he was playing, and eyed the other 
man with cool eyes bordering upon insolence. 

“To begin with,” he vouchsafed grudgingly, “‘I’d close 
up the London office and open one in the Tenderloin, one 
in Newark and one in the Bronx. They’re nearer home 
by a few thousand miles.” 

“Why didn’t you do that before?” 

“T haven’t had the chance.” 

“Qh, on account of that moth-eaten chief of yours and 
the two old maids who’ve been bossing him, I suppose?” 

Boland frowned forbiddingly. He glanced with swift 
indignation into the close-set, singularly cold eyes of his 
interlocutor. 

“Go ahead,” commanded Hansford, with a face like a 
mask. 

“Well, if you really want to know, Mr. Hansford, I’d 
put some gimp into the paper all around. In the first 
place, I’d give the women something to read every morn- 
ing, including Sundays. Something about new desserts, 
and how to make a pretty and capacious catch-all out of 
an old overshoe, or a swell party dress out of a pair of cast- 
off lace curtains. And I’d cut the debate in Congress down 
to a stick, unless the proceedings had to do with the poor 
man’s table or his wardrobe, or unless they slopped over 
into the sporting column because of an argument of fists. 
And, speaking of sports, I’d expand the sporting depart- 
ment into two pages every morning, four on Sundays.” 

“You would, eh?” 

“7’d dump the heavyweight intellectual editorials and 
l’d hand out a bunch of light, biffy stuff that would be 
stronger on argument than on grammar, On top of that 
I’d adopt a healthy tone of belligerent Americanism, wide- 
awake and on the job. I’d give the British lion’s tail a stiff 
tweak about once a week, to raise a shout from our Trish and 
German friends; and‘I’d turn around ‘and pull a bunch of 
feathers out of the right wing of the German eagle, to 
make the Johnny Bulls shout ‘’Ear—’ear!’ But, first, 
last and all the time #4 

Boland got up and drew a long, eager breath. It seemed 
good to be talking to a real. human being—even if he was 
the bad man from Badville. His eyes shone; his voice 
vibrated; the thought flashed through the back of his 
brain that the theory that consigned the man of fifty to the 
junk-heap. was a singular piece of folly. He went on, 
nailing each point to the open palm of his hand with 
resounding blows with his fist: 

“First, last and all the time, I’d cater to the women. 
It’s the women who make or break a paper. It’s the 
women who talk about what they see in the paper; the 
men are too busy. Get the women to reading the paper 
and rooting for it, and the advertising managers will come 
tumbling over each other with contracts—on our own 
terms and no favors asked.” 

The managing editor paused as if he were out of breath 
and sank into his seat, suddenly abashed by his flight of 
oratory —the wildest he ever had taken. Hansford looked 
him over with a leisurely sweep of the eyes, an enigmatic 
smile expanding his lips, strangely thin 
for such a mountain of aman. At last 
he rejoined in his trifling manner: 

“Say, Boland, you talk just like Hen- 
derson.”’ 

““Who’s Henderson?” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
don’t know Henderson—James McGiffert 
Henderson—Tabasco Jim, the thrashing 
live-wire from Cincinnati? Why, he’s 
the man who’s coming to take your 
place.” 

“Oh,’”? commented Boland non-com- 
mittally. 

“Don’t know Henderson, eh—the man 
who made Cincinnati famous? Boland, 
I want to tell you about Henderson. 
You’ve given me some pretty good con- 
versation, and I want to tell you about 
Henderson. He’s a good deal on my 
mind just now.” 

Hansford drew his chair nearer to the 
desk and went on in a lowered voice, as 
if he suspected there might be eaves- 
droppers around: 

‘‘Henderson’s the keenest proposition 
in the business—the champion blue- 
ribbon dog in the All-America bench 
show—and we call him Tabasco Jim, 
because of his all-round hot-stuff dis- 
position. Henderson can dig a dead paper 
out of its grave and make a screaming 
success of it in less time than it takes the 
average man to find his way to the cash- 
ier’s window. I’ve known Henderson to 
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walk into an office at noon, take hold with a gang of mer 
who never saw thetown before, and turn out a paper the next 
morning that had the oldest subscriber with a high-powe 
reading-glass fooled to a standstill. On the other hand, h 
could borrow the Sunday-school Herald overnight anc 
make it look like the twin brother of the Sporting Recorc 
by going-to-press time the next day. There isn’t a thing 
that ever makes a getaway from Henderson. Why, thai 
fellow could dig a hot scandal in high life out of the morn 
ing’s quotations on Winter Red, f. 0. b. That’s the kin 
of man Henderson is!”’ = 

“Henderson must be a hypnotist on top of all that,’ 
observed Boland dryly, watching a flicker of menta 
reservation in the face of the speculator in moribun 
newspapers—a shadow of doubt and dislike, strangely a 
variance with the enthusiasm of his eulogy. “It looks t 
me as if he had you laid away to sleep for keeps.” °  @ 

The other raised his voice to a querulous pitch. 5 

“To sleep? Me? No, he hasn’t—not by a few hundre 
miles and then some. Tabasco Jim’s an all-fired smat 
fellow on the job —— q 

The new owner looked behind him with a furtive glane 
as if he wished to make sure that nobody else was listenin 
and then he concentrated his gaze upon the man who sé 
opposite him, chewing the end of his cigar with a mil 
expression of ridicule in his face. 

“But he’s a crook!” he concluded, snapping his oper 
hat shut and slamming it on the desk with a bang. “He 
a crook and he knows it. Why, you’ve got to watch thi 
fellow twenty-four hours in the day to make sure he doesn 
walk off with the paper, presses and all. He'll slip or 
over while you’re looking on with both eyes, and when y¢ 
start in to call the trick he’ll engage you in a line of conve 
sation that’ll make you blush for your suspicious natur 
Now, don’t get the wrong idea on that. Hendersi 
wouldn’t steal the stub of a pencil. No, sir! He’s for tl 
higher forms of graft. He’s for Hendersonizing the w 
verse, starting out with the office. There isn’t a thing th 
he does for the paper that doesn’t carry something ont 
side for James McGiffert Henderson, Esquire. When yi 
pick up the sheet in the morning you feel like handling 
gingerly and turning it over to the bureau of combustib! 
in a hurry, for fear it might be loaded and go off in yo 
hands. You’re so busy trying to figure out just wh 
Henderson has put one over you without your knowi! 
it that you’ve got no time left to read what Pro Bo 
Publico has written about the cussedness of Schedule 
And the closer-you look the more the name of Henders 
sticks out between the lines—Henderson, Hendersi 
Henderson—confound his hippopotamus hide! And, | 
the way, Mr. Boland, would you mind telling me W 
you are tearing up all that paper?” ; 

The managing editor glanced confusedly at his finge 
which were piling up scraps of manila pad in a neat lit 
heap on the desk before him. a 

“‘Oh, I was thinking,’ he answered evasively, sweep’ 
the litter off with his hand. 

“Thinking, eh? Henderson would set anybody 
thinking. He’s had my intellect working overtime 
quite a spell.. Do you know, Mr. Boland, I ——” 4 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
the office boy with an unusually brisk step. True to 

(Continued on Page 24) ae 
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“First, Last and All the Time, I’d Cater to the Women. It's the 
Women Who Make or Break a Paper”’ 
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S I JOT down these random 
reminiscences I am im- 
| pressed in a singular fashion 
with the fact that my career con- 
sisted entirely in the making, or 
rather getting, of money and the 
spending ofit. I had no particular 
professional ambitions and never 
but once sought distinction as a 
sonstitutional lawyer; and, how- 
aver unworthy of an officer of the 
sourt such a confession may be, I 
am quite ready to admit that a seat 
apon the bench would have afforded 
ne neither amusement nor sufficient 
sompensation to satisfy my desires. 
“et other men find their gratifica- 
sionand emolument in the supposed 
ionor of wearing the ermine! I 
aave never found that a judge be- 
‘ame any the less an erring human 
deing after his elevation to the dais, 
ind I could rake out of one good 
yemi-criminal case twice the salary 
yf any judge on the Supreme 
mch. I felt that what is popularly 
regarded as respectability is oft- 
simes—if the truth were known— 
rely stodginess and stupidity. 
Iam compelled to admit that in 
ny early days, before I had formed 
ny affiliation with Gottlieb, I had 
lifferent ambitions, although they 
vere none the less worldly. Then I 
vyanted to be a judge because I sup- 
posed a judge was the king-pin 
f the profession. Now, as Pat 
‘lanagan says, “I know different.” 
The judge is sometimes no less a tool 
if the boss than any other public 
\fficer elected by the suffrages of a 
yolitical party. He is merely less 
ibviously so. _ There are a few men in Wall Street who can 
yress a button and call for one of these boss-made judges— 
ind he will come—and adjourn court if necessary to do so— 
vith his silk hat in hishand. And if any young aspirant for 
egal honors who reads these fugitive memoirs believes that 
he road to certain judgeships leads via Blackstone, and 
3 lighted by the midnight oil of study, let him disabuse 
imself of that idea, and seek rather the district leader; 
nd let him make himself useful in getting the boys that 
re in trouble out of it. Under our elective system there 
3no more honor in being a judge than in being a sheriff; 
ut, when one is young it may seem otherwise. 
| If any of my lay readers believes that the practice of the 
aw is a path of dalliance, let him but hazard his fortunes 
or a brief space on the good ship Jurisprudence. He will 
nd the voyage tedious beyond endurance, the ship’s com- 
any but indifferent in character and the rations scanty. 
‘make no doubt but that it is harder to earn an honest 
ving at the law than by any other means of livelihood. 
mee one discovers this he must perforce choose whether 
e will remain a galley slave for life or hoist the Jolly Roger 
nd turn freebooter, with a chance of dangling betimes 
‘om his own yardarm. 

' Many a man has literally starved at the law. And most 
f the profession nearly do so; while some, by merest luck, 
ave managed to struggle on until they stumbled upon 
yme professional gold mine. I have heard many stories of 
Ow some young men managed to pull success out of dis- 
ster when the odds seemed overwhelming. One which 
‘as particularly appealed to me I shall call the anecdote of 
- Capable Young Lawyer. 

‘Some years ago there came to the great city a young 
‘low who had always lived in a country town-where the 
eighbors were all such good friends that they never went 
> law. He was able and industrious, but in his native 
lace found it almost impossible to earn a living; and 
then» by chance he met a well-known and prosperous 
ttorney from the city who advised him to seek his for- 
ine in the whirlpool rather than in the back eddies of life, 
e decided to follow the suggestion. 

“T will endeavor to throw you something from time to 
me,” said the prosperous lawyer, for it made him feel his 
Wn success to see such a poor young man, and it tickled 
jis vitals into benignity. 
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That is the Only Time That the “‘General’’ Ever Got His Real Deserts 


The country boy sold all his possessions for a few hun- 
dred dollars and came to the city. His friend was very 
kind in his manner and prolific of advice, but unfortu- 
nately he had no room in his own office for a junior or even 
an errand-boy. So Peters, for that was the young man’s 
name, dragged himself up and down the city trying to find 
an opening, no matter how small. He was too old to begin 
as a clerk and too much of a bumpkin for anything else, 
and he found that nobody had any use for a young man of 
his particular type and training. At last, in despair, he 
hired desk-room in an office, shared jointly by half a dozen 
young men like himself, and waited for something to turn 
up; but nothing came. His bank account fell lower and 
lower, and he became more and more shabby. Moreover, 
he was eating his heart out with disappointment, for he 
could not return to his native town and confess himself 
a failure. 

From time to time he would drop into his prosperous 
friend’s offices, but the latter never had anything to turn 
over to him and he would return dejectedly to his own soli- 
tary desk. At last he was forced to give up lunch and get 
along as best he could on two scanty meals a day; he grew 
thin and haggard, his Adam’s apple projected redly above 
a frayed collar, his trousers grew wrinkled and shiny, and 
he looked ready to take his place in the ‘bread line.” 
Finally he spent his last cent on a pretzel and made ready 
to ‘‘turn in his checks.” 

At this point Peters paid a last visit to his friend, 
who was visibly shocked at his emaciated appearance; 
for his eyes burned with the fever of starvation and his 
jaw was set in a pitiful determination to keep goinz until 
he dropped. 

“Mr. Banks,” said he grimly, ‘‘unless you give me some- 
thing to do I'll go under. The fact is, I’m starving!” 

Mr. Banks looked at him critically. 

“Pretty near ready to give up, eh?” he remarked. 
“Better chuck it and go back! I guess I was wrong when 
I told you to come down here.” 

“Not yet,’ answered Peters doggedly. 
back it’ll be in a wooden box.” : 

“Well,’”’ replied Mr. Banks, ‘I’m sorry; but there isn’t 
a thing in this office I can give you.”’ He pondered a 
minute. ‘‘I’ve got a lot of old judgments against a fellow 
named Rosenheim—in the cigar business; but he’s no 
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good—judgment proof—and they 
aren’t worth the paper they’re 
written on.” 

“Give them to me!” almost 
shouted Peters. 

Mr. Banks laughed. 

“You can have ninety per cent 
of all you collect,’’ said he as he 
bent over and, pulling out a lower 
drawer, removed a bundle of soiled 
documents. ‘Here they are. My 
blessing to you!” 

Peters grabbed the transcripts 
and staggered down the stairs. It 
took him less than ten minutes to 
find Mr. Simon Rosenheim, who 
was sitting inside a brass fence at 
a mahogany desk, smoking one of 
the best of his own cigars. 

“Mr. Rosenheim,” said Peters, 
“T have some judgments here 
against you, amounting to about 
three thousand dollars.” 

“Yes?” remarked Rosenheim 
politely. 

“Can you let me have the 
money?” inquired Peters. 

“My dear fellow,’’ retorted 
Rosenheim with an oily sneer, ‘‘I 
owe the money all right, but I don’t 
own a thing in the world. Every- 
thing in this room belongs to my 
wife. The amount of money I owe 
isreally something shocking. Even 
what is in the safe’’—he nodded to 
a large affair on the other side of 
the room—‘“‘belongs to somebody 
else.” 

Rosenheim had been through this 
same performance hundreds of 
times before, but not with the same 
dénouement. 

Suddenly he saw a lean young man, with hollow cheeks 
and blazing eyes, leap over the brass railing. In another 
instant horny hands grasped him fiercely by the windpipe 
and a voice hissed in his ear: 

“Pay me those judgments or I’ll strangle you here 
and now!” 

With bursting veins and protruding tongue Rosenheim 
struggled helplessly to escape as his assailant dragged him 
toward the safe. 

“T mean what I say!’ half shrieked Peters. “I’m 
starving! I’d as lief die one way as another; but before I 
die you’ll pay up those judgments—every cent!” 

Rosenheim was on his knees now before the safe, his eyes 
starting from his head. 

“Open the safe!’”” commanded Peters. 

Rosenheim, the sweat of death on his brow, fumbled with 
the combination; the tumbler caught, the door swung 
open. Peters lifted his captive enough to permit him to 
reach in and take out the bills. 

“Count ’em out!’’ he ordered. 

Rosenheim did as he was told, shaking with fear. Peters 
stuffed the money into his pocket. 

‘Now do your worst!’ he shouted. “I’ve had one 
piece of law business before I died! Good afternoon!” 

Rosenheim crawled back to his desk, relit his cigar and 
endeavored to pull himself together. He had a half-seared, 


-half-puzzled look on his face and once in a while he 


scratched his head. 

Meantime Peters repaired to the nearest hotel and 
ordered a dinner of steak and fried potatoes, washed 
down with a pint of champagne. He then purchased a 
new suit of clothes, a box of collars, a few shirts and a hat. 
When he entered Mr. Banks’ office a little later the latter 
with difficulty recognized his visitor. 

“‘T owe you three hundred dollars, I believe,’’ remarked 
Peters, laying down the bills. 

“Owe—me —— What? You didn’t get that money 
out of Rosenheim?” stammered Banks. 
“Why not?” asked Peters casually. 

Every cent of it.” 

Banks looked at him in utter amazement. 
scratched his head. 

“Say,” he suddenly exploded, ‘“‘you must be quite a 
feller! Now, look here, I’ve got a claim against the 


“Of course I did. 


He, too, 
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Terminal Company for two million dollars that I wish 
you’d comeand give mealittle help on. What do you say?” 

Peters hesitated and pursed his lips. 

“Oh, I don’t mind if I do,” said he carelessly. 

You may have heard of the celebrated law firm of 
Banks & Peters—who do a business of about four hundred 
thousand a year? Well, that is Peters, Banks says he’s 
“the most capable young lawyer in the city.” 

Peters, however, does not deserve the same credit as 
another young fellow of my acquaintance, since in Peters’ 
case necessity was the parent of his invention; whereas 
in the other the scheme that led to success was the offspring 
of an ingenuity that needed no starvation to stimulate it 
into activity. 

Baldwin was a youth of about thirty, who had done 
pretty well at the bar without giving any evidence of bril- 
lianey and with only moderate financial success. He per- 
ceived the obvious fact that the way to make money at 
the law is to have moneymakers for clients, but he had no 
acquaintance with financiers and had no reason to advance 
to himself why he should ever hope to receive any business 
from such. Reading one day that a certain young attorney 
he knew had received a large retainer for bringing an injunc- 
tion in an important railroad matter, it occurred to him 
that, after all, it was merely chance and nothing else that 
had sent the business to the other instead of to himself. 
“Tf I’d only known Morgan H. Rogers I might have had 
the job myself,” thought he. 

So he pondered deeply over how he could get to know 
Mr. Morgan H. Rogers, and at last conceived the idea of 
pretending that he had a client who—without disclosing 
his name for the time being—desired to create a trust for 
the benefit of a charity in which the railroad magnate 
was much interested. With this excuse he found no 
difficulty in securing an interview and making an 
agreeable impression. 
The next step was more 
difficult. 


the magnate gave no sign. At New London there was 
another flurry and, in spite of himself, Mr. Baldwin slapped 
his knee and muttered: ‘‘Good enough!” 

As the train started again Morgan H. Rogers let fall his 
magazine and growled half-facetiously: 

‘“What the devil are all those telegrams about?”’ 

“ Just a little injunction suit,’ the young man answered 
modestly, “in which my firm has been quite successful.” 
And, without giving any names—for, indeed, there were 
none—he sketched rapidly a hypothetical situation of the 
greatest legal delicacy, in which he. had tied up an imagi- 
nary railroad system with an injunction, supposedly just 
made permanent. Morgan H. Rogers became interested 
and offered Mr. Baldwin a remarkably big cigar. He had 
been having a few troubles of his own of a similar char- 
acter. In a few moments the two were deep in the prob- 
lems of one of the financier’s own transcontinental lines, 
and a week later Baldwin was on Rogers’ regular staff of 
railroad attorneys. 

It is pleasant to reflect upon such happy incidents in the 
history of a profession that probably offers more difficulties 
to the beginner than any other. Yet the very obstacles to 
success in it are apt to develop an intellectual agility and a 
flexibility of morals which, in the long run, may well lead 
not only to fortune but to fame—of one sort or another. 
I recall an incident in my own career, upon my ingenuity 
in which, for a time, I looked back with considerable pro- 
fessional pride, until I found it a common practice among 
my elders and contemporaries of the criminal and even of 
the civil bar. 

It so happened that I had an elderly client of such an 
exceedingly irascible disposition that he was always taking 
offense at imaginary insults and was ready to enter into 
litigation of the fiercest character at the slightest excuse. 
Now, though he was often in the right, he was nevertheless 
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One trifling weakness, common to mankind in general, 
gave him much encouragement; for he soon discovered that, 
rather than incur the trouble of hiring lawyers and going 
to court, his creditors would usually compound with him 
for ‘considerably less than their just claims. This hap- 
pened so frequently that he almost never paid a bill in the 
first. instance, with the natural result that those who had | 
sent him honest bills before, after one or two experiences 
with him, made it a practice to add thirty per cent or 
so to the total in order that they might later on gracefully | 
reduce their demands without loss. Thus my client, by his — 
peevishness, actually created the very condition regarding 
which, out of an overactive imagination, he had complained 
originally without just cause. ‘ 

It so happened that the first matter in which he required 
my services was a dispute over a tailor’s bill that he 
regarded as excessive. He had ordered a pair of trousers” 
without inquiring the price and was shocked to discover 
that he had been charged three dollars more than for his 
last pair. The tailor explained at great length that the. 
first had been summer weight and that these were wind 
weight; but to no purpose. 

“You think you can take advantage of me because I’m 
an old man!” he shrieked in his rage. ‘‘But you’ll find out. 4 
Just wait until I see my lawyer!” 

So down he came to my office and fumed and chattered 
for an hour or more about. the extra three dollars.on his 
trousers. If he had been less abusive the tailor might have 
overlooked the matter; but even a tailor. has a soul, and 
this time the man swore to have the law on his cantankerous 
customer. 

“Fight to the last ditch!’’ shouted tre oldman. ‘ Don’t 
yield an inch!” 

A day or two later the tailor bah my client: whose 
name was Wimbleton, with. a summons and complaint; 
and I was forced to put 
in an answer, in which I 
took issue upon the rea= 


Finally, having learned 
through a clerk in the 
banker’s office with whom 
he had cultivated an 
acquaintance that Mr. 
Morgan H. Rogers was 
going to Boston at a cer- 
tain hour that very after- 
noon, he donned his best 
funeral suit and boarded 
the same train himself. 
As he passed through the 
drawing-room car he 
bowed to the great man, 
who returned his greeting 
with the shortness char- 
acteristic of him, and 
passed on to the smoker, 
where he ensconced him- 
self in a chair near the 
door, depositing on the 
seat next to him a pile of 
magazines and his coat. 
Half an hour passed and 
the ear filled up, save 
for the seat next the 
younglawyer. Presently 
the bulky form of Morgan 
H. Rogers filled the door- 
way. He already had a 
black unlit cigar in his 
mouth, and he scanned 
the rows of seats with 
ill-eoncealed disappoint- 
ment. Then his eye 
caught the one occupied 
by our friend’s coat. 

‘‘Let me have this 
seat!’ said he abruptly. 

“Oh, how are you, Mr. Rogers?”’ exclaimed the young 
lawyer. “Certainly! Allow me to give you a light.” 

“Your name’s Baldwin, isn’t it?” inquired the banker 
as he took up a magazine. “Saw you about that trust 
matter last week, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” answered Baldwin. ‘Nothing has occurred in 
connection with it since then.”’ And he returned to his 
paper without. paying any further attention to his com- 
panion. At Bridgeport a telegraph boy rushed into the 
car and yelled: ~‘Baldwin! -Mr. Baldwin!” 

Mr. Baldwin held out his hand, in which lay half a 
dollar, and without much apparent interest opened the 
envelope and scanned its contents. 

“H’m!” he remarked, half inwardly, and thrust the 
paper into his pocket. 

At New Haven another boy boarded the train, calling 
anxiously for Everitt P. Baldwin—this time there were 
two telegrams; and just as the train pulled out a third 
arrived. : 


Mr. Baldwin read them all with the keenest interest and j 


could hardly conceal an exclamation of satisfaction; but 


sonable value of the 
trousers. By the time I 
had drawnthe papers and 
listened to my client’s 
detailed history of the 
transaction, as well as his 
picturesque denunciation 
of his opponent, I had 
already put in about a 
hundred dollars’ worth 
of my time without any 
prospect of a return. I 
knew that if the case were 
tried it would mean a day 
lost for myself anda judg- 
ment against my client. 
The old fellow hada large 
amount of property, 
however, and I was will- 
ing to take a loss if it 
meant future business. 
Yet the time involved 
and the trifling character 
of the suit annoyed me 
and I resolved to take it 
upon myself to settle the 
matter over my client’s 
head. 

On my way home J 
stopped in at the tailor’s 
and told him to take his 
three dollars and discon- 
tinue his action, which he 
was glad enough to do. 
The next day I wrote Mr. 
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frequently in the wrong—and equally unreasonable in 
either case. He was turned over to me in despair by 
another and older attorney, who could do nothing with 
him and wished me joy in my undertaking. I soon found 
that the old gentleman’s guiding principle was “ Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for tribute.’”’. In other words, 
as he always believed himself to have been imposed upon, 
he litigated almost every bill that was presented to him, 
with the result that three times out of five judgment was 
given. against him... He himself had studied for the bar 
and had a natural fondness for technicalities; and he was 
quite ready to pay handsomely any one he believed to be 
zealously guarding his interests. 

He was, at the time I became acquainted with him, 


nearly seventy years of age and his chief diversion was to 


sit in my office and harangue me upon his grievances. 
Being a sort of sea-lawyer himself he was forever devis- 
ing quaint defenses and strange reasons why he should not 
pay his creditors; and he was ever ready to spend a hun- 
dred dollars in lawyers’ fees in order to save fifty. This is 
the most desirable variety of client a lawyer can have. 


Wimbleton that I had 
forced his enemy to ca- 
pitulate—horse, foot and 
dragoons—and that the 
suit had been withdrawn. My embarrassment may be 
imagined when my client arrived at the office in a state ol 
delirious excitement and insisted not only on inviting mé¢ 
to dinner but on paying me fifty dollars for services ir 
giving him the satisfaction of beating the tailor. Instantly 
I saw a means of entirely satisfying the old man and earning 
some good fees without the slightest exertion. | 

The same method—although for another purpose—wil| 
be recalled by my readers as having been invoked by the 
unjust steward who called his lord’s debtors to him an¢ 
inquired how much they owed. One, if I remembel 
correctly, said a hundred measures of oil. 

“Take thy bill,’ said the steward, 
quickly and write fifty.” 

Another, who confessed to owing a hundred measures o| 
wheat, the steward let off with eighty. On discoverin § 
what he had done his lord commended him for having don, 
wisely, on the ground that the children of this world ar 
wiser than the children of light. | 

Thus, it will be observed, my early Biblical traininy 
stood me in practical stead; and the only differe Ci 
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stween the unjust steward and myself lay in the manner 
: which we were each eventually treated by our respective 
asters, 
Some one would commence a suit against my client for 
each of contract amounting to a couple of thousand 
lars, where he thought he ought to pay only fifteen 
indred, but where he really had no defense. I would 
e an elaborate answer setting up all sorts of defenses, 
ove for an examination of the plaintiff and of his 
»oks and papers, secure a bill of particulars and go 
rough all sorts of legal hocus-pocus to show how bitterly 
was contesting the case as a matter of principle. Before 
e action came to trial, however, I would settle it for one 
ousand seven hundred and fifty dollars, telling my client 
at we had brought the other side to his terms, and charge 
m seven hundred and fifty dollars for my services—thus 
tting five hundred dollars in fees. 
Often, when the amount sued for was small—say, fifty 
one hundred dollars—and where my client had abso- 
ely declined to pay anything, I paid the claim in full, ° 
aply for the satisfaction of leading him to believe that 
had been successful in resisting what he regarded as an 
just or excessive demand. ‘ 

This went on for several years, until, quite by chance, 
P of his creditors, with whom I had settled over his head, 
her out of forgetfulness or an evil wish to do me a bad 
n, wrote him a letter thanking him for his generosity. 
'e next day he appeared, purple with rage, and for some 
accountable reason, instead of ‘“‘commending” me, 
nounced me for a shyster. And this in spite of the 
loubted fact that my pacific methods had probably 
ved him hundreds of dollars! 

t was about this time that Gottlieb devised a truly 
illiant scheme, which had to commend it the highly 
ljirable quality of being absolutely safe. 

“here is a very wise provision of our law to the effect 
It, where a wife desires to bring an action against her 
| band for divorce and is without means for the purpose, 
| courts will allow her a counsel fee and alimony pendente 
| The counsel fee is to enable her to pay a lawyer and 
pare for trial. 

’ne morning my partner came grinning into my Office 
I showed me a very soiled and wrinkled paper. 

What d’ye think of that?” he laughed. 

‘he document, which turned out to be an affidavit 
seuted in Chicago, read as follows: 


U'E OF ILLINOIS, \ 
(< County, Crry or Cuicaco f §* 
‘Z2IE YARNOwSKI, being duly sworn, deposes and says that she 
|er twenty-one years of age and engaged in the employment of 
ng artificial flowers; that in the year 1881 the defendant 
(zed her to leave her home in New York and to journey with 
in the West under a promise of marriage, representing himself 
> @ traveling salesman employed by a manufacturer of soda 
tina that they were married on July 5, 1881, in the town of 
4, Ohio, by a justice of the peace under the names of Sadie 
3 and Joshua Blank, and by a rabbi in Chicago on August 17, 
>|; that two weeks thereafter defendant deserted plaintiff and 
jlever since contributed toward her support, and that she has 
} learned that defendant is a banker and broker, doing business 
ial Street in the city of New York. 
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The affidavit then went on to state that the 
defendant had given the plaintiff good grounds for 
seeking for a divorce and that she was without 
means to engage counsel or prepare for trial. The 
contents of the paper was skillfully worded so as 
to convey the impression that the deponent was a 
woman of somewhat doubtful character herself, 
but that on the other hand she had been tricked 
by the defendant into a secret—and what he 
intended to be a temporary—marriage. Attached 
thereto was another affidavit from the justice of 
the peace to the effect that on the date in question 
he had united in the holy bonds of matrimony a 
man and a woman who had given the names of 
Sadie Bings and Joshua Blank. 

“Well, Gottlieb,” said I, “this is interesting 
reading, whether it be fact or fiction; but what is 
its significance to us?’’ 

“Why,” answered my associate, “these are the 
papers I propose to use on a motion for counsel fee 
and alimony in a divorce action brought against 
Mr. Chester Gates, a broker downtown—and, I 
may add, a very rich and respectable young gen- 
tleman. Of course I have no personal knowledge 
of the matter, as the case has been sent to us by one 
of our legal friends in Chicago; but I am quite sure 
that the court will grant mea counsel fee in order 
to enable the poor woman to prepare her case and 
bring it to trial.” 

“But,” I replied, “we have made just such 
applications a thousand times before, have we 
not?” . 

Gottlieb gave me one of his long, slow winks. 

“Not just like this,” said he, and went back to 
his room, while I pondered on what I had read. 

A few days later Gottlieb served the complaint 
in an action for absolute divorce upon Mr. Chester 
Gates, to the young man’s great indignation and 
annoyance; and shortly thereafter a very respectable and 
prosperous old family lawyer called upon us to explain 
that the whole matter was a mistake and that his client 
had never, never been married and knew no Miss Lizzie 
Yarnowski, either as Sadie Bings or under any other name. 

Gottlieb and I treated him with the greatest deference, 
explaining that we had no option but to go on with the 
matter, as we were only acting for our Chicago corre- 
spondent. At this the old lawyer grew very indignant and 
muttered something under his breath about perjury and 
blackmail, to which, however, neither Gottlieb nor I paid 
any attention.. A week or so later we made our motion for 
alimony and counsel fee pendente lite, and in spite of the 
vehement affidavit of Chester Gates, Esquire, that he had 
never seen or heard of the plaintiff nor been married to 
anybody in his life, the court granted us two hundred and 
fifty dollars as counsel fee. 

This was made payable at our office, as the attorneys 
for the plaintiff; and a day or two later Mr. Gates himself 
called and asked to see us. He was a rosy-cheeked, athletic 
young fellow who could, I fancy, 
have knocked both our heads 
together had he chosen to do so. 

‘Good afternoon, gentlemen,” 
said he, closing the door and 
seating himself at Gottlieb’s in- 
vitation. ‘‘This is a very inter- 
esting experience you are putting 
me through. I am made the 
defendant in a divorce action 
and ordered to pay you two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars on affidavits 
that I know to be perjured from 
start to finish. Well, if that’s 
law I have nothing to say. Of 
course you can’t win your case, 
because you can’t prove that I 
ever married anybody—which 
latter fact, of course, you very 
well know. I would never pay 
you a cent to settle this or any 
other unfounded suit, and I never 
did anything for which you or 
any other scoun—beg pardon, I 
mean lawyer—could blackmail 
me. But this is a new one on 
me. You have got a court order 
that I am to pay you two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to bring a 
bogus action against myself. 
Well, here’s my check for it. I 
congratulate you. Now I’m 
amused to see what you’re going 
to do next. I want to get 
something for my money.” 

Gottlieb took the check and 
rang a bell for the office-boy. 

“Take this over to the bank and 
cash it,” he directed. ‘‘That’s 
the first thing I’m going to do,” 
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turning to Gates. “The next is this.” He opened the top 
drawer of his desk and took out a legal paper. “Here,” 
said he, ‘‘is a discontinuance of the action, which I received 
this morning from Chicago. I suppose you have no 
objection to having the matter disposed of in that way? 
You'll take it?” 

Mr. Gates looked at him for a moment and then burst 
out laughing. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “Take it? Of course I'll 
take it. I have no particular desire to go on with the liti- 
gation, I assure you. I fully expected to be adjudged the 
father of a large family of little Yarnowskis. But, now 
that the matter is settled, would you mind telling me who 
the lady really is?’ 

Gottlieb looked “at him very solemnly and to my horror 
gave an imperceptible wink. 

“All I can tell you, sir,” he replied, “is that her name 
is Lizzie Yarnowski and that you married her under the 
name of Sadie Bings before a justice of the peace at 
Piqua, Ohio.” 

Quite naturally our firm attracted a number of strange 
wastrels in the way of clients, all of whom were pictur- 
esque and many of them profitable. Among these was a 
gentleman known as the “Human Dog,” who frequented 
the main thoroughfares during the crowded hours and 
simulated the performances of a starving animal with a 
verisimilitude that I believe to have been unsurpassed 
in the annals of beggary. He would go on all fours snuf- 
fling along the gutters for food and when he came to a 
morsel of offal he would fall upon it and devour it raven- 
ously. If he found nothing he would whine and sit on 
his hind legs—so to speak—on the curb, with an implor- 
ing look on his hairy face. If a police officer approached 
the “Human Dog” would immediately roll over on his 
back, with his legs in the air, and yelp piteously; in fact, 
he combined the “lay” of insanity with that of starva- 
tion in a most ingenious and skillful manner. He was a 
familiar sight and a bugbear to the police, who were 
constantly arresting him; but, as he never asked for 
money, they had great difficulty in doing anything with 
him. Usually the magistrate sent him to the “Island” 
for thirty days and then Gottlieb would get him out on 
a writ of habeas corpus. Some of these writs attracted 
the attention of the bar and several appear in the reports. 
I am under the impression that we secured his release 
some twenty-nine separate times. At last he died ina 
fit of apoplexy caused by overeating; and when we 
administered his estate we found that he had already 
laid by, in a comparatively brief career, the very creditable 
sum of forty-one thousand dollars. 

The “Human Dog” was but a clever variation of the 
“Crust Thrower” —the beggar who throws a dirty crust 
of bread into the gutter when no one is looking and then 
falls upon it with a cry of fierce joy. These “crust 
throwers” have plied their trade for over six hundred 
years and were known in England and Flanders long 
before the discovery of America. Gottlieb was very 
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the Place Ven- 
démeto Oskaloosa, 
It is a long way from 
the Grand. Prix at 
Longchamps to a gar- 
den party. at Sewanee. 
The stretches of time 
and land and sea, how- 
ever, are bridged by a 
little woman whose 
eyes are cameras that 
catch the- fashions 
before they appear in’ 
Paris, and whose brain 
is a dressmaking shop 
that transforms the 
creations of Paquin 
into the simplicity of 
modes that will ‘‘go” 
in America. 
The achievements of 
a Sherlock Holmes are 
eclipsed by the women 
who search the ateliers 
of Paris for styles of 
the coming season and 
whose intelligence 
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wrests the secrets from the most ex- FD. 
clusive and most vigilantly guarded ls VA 
shops. It was with such a woman, oe 


Mrs. Long—fashion editor and fashion 
hunter—that I went to thefashioncen- 
ter of the world on her quest for styles. She needed some 
one to look after the photographic end of the work and to 
sketch roughly. As I Gould do both, I was employed. Two 
artists, who were to make the finished drawings, completed 
the party. i 

I expected to find Mrs. Long hard and aggressive. 
Instead, she was small and exquisite, with a whimsical 
turn of mind and a keen business sense. Her greatest asset 
was her personality. 

She descended or rose to the level of each person who 
possessed some quality of which she could make use. I 
have known her to give up a dinner party with one of our 
foremost American financiers to dine with one or more of 
the dictators of fashion. With engaging grace she laid out 
her campaign like a general, asking a question here and 
there and making suggestions, with the result that she 
obtained all their plans and schemes. She played with 
them in her naive way, visited them frequently, and left 
them so entirely enthralled that, by mere suggestion, 
which at no time could be remembered, every other fashion 
writer was debarred from the inner circle. 

In Paris, as at home, she went into the most exclusive 
society. Her complexion and clothes were the despair of 
many women and in consequence she brought a great 
following to the houses she patronized. Her hats and 
costumes were renowned for their beauty and wonderful 
simplicity. 

She spent money lavishly. During our two months’ 
stay at an expensive hotel in the Rue de la Paix she lived 
like a princess. She had the entire second floor, her private 
dining room and a luxurious bathroom, which alone 
mounted up to the sum that the average traveler would 
spend on a summer tour. 


The Ceremonial Morning Drive 


Vi LONG was a decided personage at the hotel. Her 
morning drive was as much of a ceremony as that of 
the German princess who occupied the third floor. A maid 
carried her wraps to the foot of the stairs, where the clerk 
gathered them reveréntly and handed them in turn to the 
secretary, who waited her coming at the great doors that 
shut in every French house. With bared head, the sec- 
retary, in turn, passed the’ wraps to the footman, who 
followed her obsequiously to the curb, where the smartest 
of traps stood. 

In the morning the trappings and uniforms of her 
equipage were blue and silver. In the afternoon she used 
a luxurious victoria in tan and gold. Everything was 
expensive and correct. I secretly wondered what this little 
accessory to successful business cost! 

On the morning after our arrival in the French capital 
we drove out upon the beautiful Champs Elysées. It was 
eleven-thirty and society was taking its morning drive. 

At twelve we stopped at X ’s, in the Place Vendéme, 
where Mrs. Long was on intimate terms with the propri- 
etor; and for the first time I saw the machinery of a great 
atelier. Everything about the shop was exquisite and 
expensive. We went through aisles lined with gilt chairs 
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piled high with delicate lingerie, any piece of which would 
have run into hundreds of francs. White wood and soft 
hangings of pale gold satin made a fitting background for 
the billowy masses, 

The second floor was given over entirely to showrooms 
running off from a luxurious waiting room. We went back 
of a pair of heavy velvet curtains which cut off one end 
of the waiting room. There I saw the lithe-bodied manne- 
quins, or models, whose religion it is to keep their weight 
between a hundred and twenty and a hundred and forty 
pounds. They seemed very beautiful to me, with their 
marceled heads and cleverly madeup faces. Hach one 
wore the tight, secant combination of black satin with the 
low-cut bodice and knickerbockers. Over this some wore 
a one-piece covering. Others sat negligently and grace- 
fully in this startling bit of attire, their slender limbs 
incased in silken hose, their feet in dainty slippers, and 
their beautifully coiffured heads giving them the appearance 
of masqueraders without their masks. 

A promising customer was waiting in the big salon and I 
watched the mannequins as they put on the many costumes 
for her inspection. 

When a customer arrives at the shop—and in nine cases 
out of ten she has been “‘spotted’”’ and her rating looked 
up—these mannequins are sent flying to don the best 
models, while the enterprising saleswoman explains that 
‘‘a different. dress is absolutely necessary for every occa- 
sion if one would do the right thing.’’ One after another 
the mannequins file into the room, regal and lovely in frocks 
for every possible use, from the severely tailored street suit 
to delicate evening gowns of such sheerness that the entire 
garment could be pulled through a curtain ring. 

Out of the mass the customer chooses one or more 
models worn by the mannequins. 'The materials are then 
selected, measurements are taken in the twinkling of an 
eye, and—yes, madame can have her dress in two days— 
or even one, if the case is urgent—and profitable. 

I found that the French modistes do not cut from 
patterns. They build upon the human form, as an artist 
paints a portrait. First of all, a lining is fashioned upon 
the purchaser and pinned into shape until it fits as though 
she had been poured into it. It is then placed on a pneu- 
matic form and filled with air. In this manner exact 
measurements are obtained. When the customer is a 
“regular” this form is kept and carefully numbered, so 
that. dresses can be ordered at any time from any-corner 
of the globe; and in nine cases out of ten, unless the person 
has grown fat or thin, the production will be as satisfactory 
as though she had been in Paris during the making and 
had had the customary number of fittings. 

That I might obtain an idea of the method of con- 
struction, I was permitted to watch a gown being “built.” 

The long, inanimate “form” of one of our New York 
belles was in the process of metamorphosis. Upon this 
figure a foundation for the gown was made. A bolt of 
material was placed on the floor and drawn up over the 
dummy. It was plaited and tucked, gathered and shirred, 
as the design called for—all by hand—and constructed so 

quickly that my eye could searcely follow. Then the goods 
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proper were worked up 
from another bolt and 
molded as a sculptor 
molds his clay. A bit 
of lace or embroidery, 
a tuck here or there, 
done with that ineo 
prehensible art which 
the French alon 
know—and it was fin- 
ished, at a price that 
seemed exorbitant i 
comparison with the 
amount of material 
and time used in the 
making, but that was 
small, indeed, when 
measured with the 
neryous energy and 
fever of creation used 
up in the making. — 
After Mrs. Long had 
exchanged greetings 
with all and pleased 
the mannequins with 
her flattering remem- 
brances, we were taken 
down to the office 
Monsieur X “He is getting up 
a new color scheme,”’ we were 
“and may be in a bad humor.” _ 
He was in a bad humor, and the 
white face of the mannequin, on whom 
he had heaped yards and yards of colored gauze, shoy 
harassment and fatigue. Around the room were five 
six women, each poised for the next order of her irat 
employer—each with her eye and brain alert to his slightes 
question or demand. He was trying to obtain ‘“‘the glean 
of gold through seafoam,’”’ as»he expressed it. And hi 
efforts had evidently been arduous. Strewn on the table 
were pieces of embroidery from the East, showing ha 
harmony and blend of coloring for which the Orient i 
famous. Heaped kneehigh on the floor were yards an 
yards of shimmering material in every shade of blue an 
green and purple, which the artist had discarded in hi 
hunt for the “divine color.” In the midst of it he stoo 
with his face of thunder, looking at the lovely combinati 
of colors that swathed the mannequin. | 
With a shrug of his shoulders and a wave of his hand} 
sank into a chair and covered his face tragically with h 
hands. In a moment he had started up again and point 
to the weary girl who bore the vivid stuffs. - 
“Take her away!” he cried; “one can get nothin: 
death from that face. And I want life—sunlight! Getr 
a live woman, you see—alive! Pink—not green! Bah 
And he shuddered. &: 
we 
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HEN for the first time he saw Mrs. Long. His f 
lighted up and he came over to her, dragging a wave 
sea-green chiffon with reckless feet. 1a 
“My friend!” he exclaimed tenderly, putting out 
hands. ‘‘ My dear friend!’’ Bending, he kissed her 
““When you come? And how are? So beautiful as ev 
Ah, you are here at the right moment. I am sick. Ye 
am sick!’ He lifted his shoulders high in a despair 
shrug and stood dejectedly, with limp arms. In a mom 
his face and figure changed. They fairly radiated ¥ 
enthusiasm. ‘I have found a beautiful hue—so exquis 
so delicate, so elusive! Ah!’’—he blew a kiss in eest 
from his fingertips—‘‘I will show you.” Turning, hea 
shrilly to the women: ‘‘Get me Yvonne... Quick!” — 
While he was waiting, he explained to Mrs. Long 
latest color scheme and how “‘it would make of womé) 
goddess!” th t 
“T shall make, for the blonde, all rose, with a glint 
gold to match her hair and her skin. And for you,} 
friend, it would be violet and a hint of the rose—ju 
hint—ah, so infinitesimal. What you think?” | 
He asked the question eagerly and then went on ba 
waiting for her answer: “And this gown will be all chi! 
I will suggest the figure while I hide it.I will blend! 
meeting of that chiffon and the skin with so pale a g} 
that you say they are one. She shall be-all soft an‘ 
woman—this new gown of mine. No hard lines! 
interruptions—all one. And all light, like a pink clo! 
So he described his opalescent evening dress, W 
later started the vogue for translucent gowns. r 
Meanwhile the tired, white mannequin had bee 
placed by Yvonne, and we watched Monsieur xX——w 
upon her rainbow shades in which the red predomin‘ 
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First, he gathered the soft tissue high under the bust 
and let it flow as in the draperies of Madame Récamier. 
Then a soft knot was tried in the center of the back, which 
suggested the Watteau. A semifitting waistline melted 
in the twinkling of an eye into the Directoire. And so he 
worked, trying first this style and then that, suggesting 
many periods and at last making a beautiful underdress, 
incrusted with a jeweled trimming, and shrouding the 
whole with a cloud of pale chiffon. ~ 
He stood a moment looking at this last effect and then 
turned to Mrs. Long with a radiant smile. 
“So,” he said, ‘‘you see, it is finished. 
beautiful thing that I have yet done. 
he asked Mrs. Long. 

“Tt is perfect!’ she declared—and it was, even in its 
nalf-finished state. 

Then I looked at Yvonne. Though straight and willowy 
fas ever, her face was taking on a gray tinge beneath its 
souge; and glancing at the clock I realized that she had 
oeen standing three hours! 

Later we heard that the first mannequin, on whom the 
scheme of colors had been originated, had stood since early 
‘norning until we saw her dismissal, five hours later. 

The gown made a great furor some weeks later when it 
was placed on view in the fall opening of the ateliers and 
it still has a tremendous vogue. 


It is the most 
How you like?” 


All Periods Ransacked for Styles 


{},JHILE in Paris and visiting the many exclusive shops 
} to which Mrs. Long had entrée I had a chance to 
atch the making of new modes. Sometimes a mere sug- 
jestion will cause a style that will set the whole world back 
everal centuries or strike a new and startling note. Often 
‘he natural sequence will produce a change, as in the jupe- 
‘ulotte. After the hobble the only thing, to my mind, was 
lither to revert to fullness or to retain the tightness and 
bet permit more action by a slit in the skirt. As the 
\heath skirt was passé and the tendency was to gathers 
jeld in around the feet, the Turkish pantaloon very aptly 
luggested itself. 

| The French modistes are marvels of ingenuity. They 
jealize that the world is ever on the hunt for the new and 
e daring; and, since these adjectives suggest Paris to 
jaany persons, the fashion-makers live up to the full extent 
the meaning. They will often sacrifice beauty to the 
izarre, for they have found that many Americans prefer 
his. As a clever little Frenchwoman said to me: “ Why 
ot? If Madame Millionaire takes home a simple dress her ; 
‘iends would not believe she bought it in Paris.” 

| Planning the modes is a matter of the greatest impor- 
jance and takes a vast amount of time and patience. In 
‘ne winter preparation is made for the spring and even the 
‘ill styles. The dictators go carefully over the various 
joints of the current fashion. They consult books and 
lates, showing the evolution of dress, back to the begin- 
ing of apparel. The head of the atelier, with her mind 
eenly alert to the taste of the feminine and the influence 
f the moment, selects portions of many periods either 
earing on the present style or striking an entirely new 
ote. These are given to the staff of artists, who work 
hem into designs combining the various sections. Take, 
\rinstance, the Roman tunic, theshort waist of the Empire 
sriod, the wide revers of the Directoire, the rich trimming 
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of the Byzantine age and the 
Grecian flow of drapery—com- 
bined by the craft of France— 
and we have the dress of today. 

The modistes are secretive in 
the evolution of their ideas. 
They work over the designs and 
the models made from them for 
months, changing here and add- 
ing there; while the artists are 
busy making sketch after sketch 
that might suggest a novelty. 

I discovered that each house 
has its individuality and, though 
new dictators are constantly 
coming into the field, the old 
favorites hold their own. Mrs. 
Long divided the establishments 
into classes. For instance, 
though any kind of costume can 
be got from a famous firm of sis- 
ters—perhaps the best all-round 
house for buying—we went to 
them principally for their 
evening gowns. 

These women are very versa- 
tile. They create every kind of 
costume for every kind of per- 
son. A fat or ungainly woman 
will be reduced in the twinkling 
of an eye to the essence of smart- 
ness under their clever fingers. 
While other dressmakers would 
leave such a customer to the 
premiere or a subordinate, they 
make a personal study of her; 
and the result has helped to 
make the reputation of that house. These sisters are mar- 
vels of energy and intuition, and think nothing of spending 
days locked up in a room with a form, trying to solve the 
problem of making embonpoint attractive. 

One story was told me of how the elder sister spent two 
days and nights on a wedding dress for a woman weighing 
far over the hundred-and-forty mark. On the morning of 
the third day she was found asleep on her studio floor 
surrounded by hundreds of dollars’ worth of satins and 
laces which she had discarded in her efforts; but on the 
dummy was a wonderful creation of simplicity and ele- 
gance which, by a trick of ingenuity, reduced the corpu- 
lence of the figure considerably. They never overdress 
their patrons—these sisters. If a dress of this sort is 
desired in any instance, the customer is recommended 
to another shop, where art is a matter of dollars and 
cents. They may lose a bit of money through their inde- 
pendence, but they have also increased their reliability 
and reputation. 

Another establishment in the Rue de la Paix, which is 
run very much on the same lines, owes a great deal of its 
success to the beauty and charming personality of the 
proprietress; and women of fine tastes from all over the 
world order their costumes from this house. 

We went to a smart shop in the Rue Royal for unusual 
coat suits and to a brilliant atelier in the Avenue de l’Opéra 
for dinner dresses and afternoon frocks. There is still 

another, inthe Place Vendéme, 
@) but Monsieur up to the 
present has not proved popu- 
lar with Americans. He is too 
extreme, too daring in many 
cases, for any except the eccen- 
tric matron or the French, who 
adore him; but they adore his 
rivals with the same ardor. 
His wife, who is lovely in a 
cold, patrician way, never 
wears the models created by 
the house. She has special 
designs made for herself; and 
in many cases her gowns of 
exquisite plainness bring more 
patronage to the establishment 
than the carefully prepared 
exotic styles. Monsieur, onthe 
other hand, loves richness. He 
revels in the languorous bru- 
nette on whom he can hang 
purples and rare reds, incrusted 
with gems and heavy laces. He 
prefers, if possible, to design 
the costume for the individual. 
Like a painter, he dreams over 
it and tries to weave in the per- 
sonality. As a result of the 
combination of his eccentric 
taste with the simple taste of 
his wife, this house turns out 
some of the loveliest morning 
and afternoon frocks in Paris. 


“Her Majesty Would Not Like it if We Have Not Obeyed Her Order to 
Have the Shop Empty for Her Royal Pleasure!” 


I was greatly surprised when Mrs. Long told me that I 
could not sketch at any of the ateliers, but that I must 
train my mind to remember what I had seen and to jot 
it down as soon as we were in the street. This information 
was staggering at first, but I soon found that remembering 
was not at all difficult and tremendously interesting. Of 
course the gowns that she bought were sketched when tl ey 
arrived at the hotel. The most important thing was co 
catch at a glance the new touches, which are the trade- 
marks of Paris. Just how a sleeve was tucked or a novel 
cutting of a skirt—these and a hundred little things that 
would have escaped the casual observer were pointed out 
to me by Mrs. Long as most important. Dresses, as a 
whole, are easily photographed on the brain; and, after I 
grew accustomed to the methods of the different houses, 
memorizing the main points became second nature. 


When Sketching Came High 


WAS permitted to sketch openly only on one oceasion 

and that was at X ’s. Mrs. Long received a cable for 
an extra page of fashions, to be sent on the next steamer. 
As it would have taken several days to go the rounds and 
select the styles and simplify them, she obtained permis- 
sion to sketch direct eight dresses, exactly as they were. 
For this privilege she paid five hundred dollars. The price 
seemed huge, as Mrs. Long had dealt with this house fo~ 
years and was a great friend of the proprietors; but I 
learned that these dresses could not be used as new models 
since they would appear in America simultaneously with 
the showing of them in the summer exhibit in Paris, and 
therefore would have to be sold at a reduction. 

The French houses must protect themselves against 
the American buyer and the American fashion editor. 
Dresses that are bought are, of course, the property of the 
purchaser and can be used as the latter sees fit. As fash- 
ions are usually published three months after they are 
sketched in Paris, the originators are protected for that 
length of time at least; and buyers and editors are usually 
obliged to give their word that the styles will not be shown 
before that period expires. For one can very readily see 
that the French shops would suffer if expensive gowns 
were sold to good customers as exclusive and the duplicates 
should appear in America at the same time. 

It would be possible to get very good ideas by merely 
buying so much from each house; but Mrs. Long had the 
advantage over many workers in this line through her 
unusual personality and her forethought in becoming 
affiliated with X "3, 

This house was absolutely at her disposal, with a very 
few exceptions. She had known Madame X when 
the latter was a saleswoman and she let no occasion pass 
that would increase the indebtedness of both Monsieur 
and Madame X . When their shop was small and 
obscure Mrs. Long sent them many customers, for her eye 
saw far into the future, when they would be of use to her. 

When they did open their famous shop and simul- 
taneously became the rage, Mrs. Long doubled her forces 
by sending them titled acquaintances and enthusiastic 
Americans, who spread their fame broadcast. 

(Continued on Page 29) 


F HIS many 
schooners, 
ketches and 


cutters that nosed 

about among the coral isles of the South Seas, David Grief 
loved most the Rattler, a yachtlike schooner of ninety 
tons, with so swift a pair of heels that she had made herself 
famous, in the old days, opium-smuggling from San Diego 
to Puget Sound, raiding the seal-rookeries of Bering Sea 
and running arms in the Far East. A stench and an 
abomination to Government officials, she had been the joy 
of all sailormen and the pride of the shipwrights who built 
her. Even now, after forty years of driving, she was still 
the same old Rattler, forereaching in the same marvelous 
manner that compelled sailors to see in order to believe, 
and that punctuated many an angry discussion with words 
and blows on the beaches of all the ports from Valparaiso 
to Manila Bay. 

On this night, close-hauled, her big mainsail prepos- 
terously flattened down, her lufis pulsing emptily on the 
lift of each smooth swell, she was sliding an easy four knots 
through the water on the veriest whisper of a breeze. For 
an hour David Grief had been leaning on the rail at the lee 
fore-rigging, gazing overside at the steady phosphorescence 
of her gait. The faint back-draft from the headsails 
fanned his cheek and chest with a wine of coolness, and 
he was in an ecstasy of appreciation of the schooner’s 
qualities. ‘ 

“Bh! She’s a beauty, Taute, a beauty,” he said to the 
Kanaka lookout, at the same time stroking the teak of the 
rail with an affectionate hand. 

“Ay, skipper,’”’ the Kanaka answered in the rich, big- 
chested tones of Polynesia. “Thirty years I know ships, 
but never like this. On Raiatea we call her Fanauao.” 

“The Dayborn,” Grief translated the love phrase. 
“Who named her so?” 

About to answer, Taute peered ahead with sudden 
intensity. Grief joined him in the gaze. 

“Land,” said Taute. 

“Yes; Fuatino,’’ Grief agreed, his eyes still fixed on the 
spot where the star-luminous horizon was gouged by a blot 
of,blackness. “‘It’s all right. I’ll tell the captain.” 

‘The Rattler slid along until the loom of the island could 
be seen as well as sensed; until the sleepy roar of breakers 
and the blatting of goats could be heard; until the wind, 
off the land, was flower-drenched with perfume. 

“Tf it wasn’t a crevice she could run the passage a night 
like this,’ Captain Glass remarked regretfully, as he 
watched the wheel lashed hard down by the steersman. 
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The Joy of Ali Sailormen and the Pride of the Shipwrights Who Built Her 


By Jack London 
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The Rattler, run 
off shore a mile, 
had been hove to 
to wait till day- 
light ere she attempted the perilous 
entranceto Fuatino. It wasa perfect 
tropic night, with no hint of rain or 
squall. For’ard, wherever their tasks 
left them, the Raiatea sailors sank 
down to sleep on deck. Aft, the 
captain and mate and Grief spread 
their beds with similar languid uncon- 
cern. They lay on their blankets, 
smoking and murmuring sleepy con- 
jectures about Mataara, the Queen 
of Fuatino, and about the love affair 
between her daughter, Naumoo, and 
Motuaro. 

“They’re certainly a [romantic 
lot,’”’ Brown, the mate, said. ‘As 
romantic as we whites.” 

“As romantic as Pilsach,” Grief 
laughed, ‘‘and that is going some. 
How long ago was it, captain, that 
he jumped you?” 

“Eleven years,” 
grunted resentfully. 

“Tell me about it,” Brown 
pleaded. ‘‘They say he’s never left 
Fuatino since. Is that right?” 

“Right-O,” the captain rumbled. 
“‘He’s in love with his wife—the 
little hussy! Stole him from me, and 
as good a sailorman as the trade has 
ever seen . . . if he is Dutch.’’ 

“‘German,”’ Grief corrected. 

“Tt’s all the same,’ was the retort. 
“‘The sea was robbed of a good man 
that night he went ashore and Notutu 
took one look at him. I reckon they 
looked good to each other. Before you could say scat 
she’d put a wreath of some kind of white flowers on his 
head; and in five minutes they were off down the beach, 
like a couple of kids, holding hands and laughing. I hope 
he’s blown that big coral patch out of the channel. I 
always start a sheet or two of copper warping past.” 

“Go on with the story,’”’ Brown urged. 

“That’s all. He was finished right there. Got married 
that night. Never came on board again. I looked him up 

next day. Found him in a straw 
house in the bush, bare-legged, a 
white savage, all mixed up with 
flowers and things and playing a 
guitar. Lookedlikeabally ass. Told 
me tosend his things ashore. I told 
him I’d see him damned first. And 
that’s all. ‘You’ll see her tomorrow. 
They’ve got three kiddies now— 
wonderful little rascals. I’ve a 
phonograph down below for him and 
about a million records.” 

* Andthen you made him trader?” 
the mate queried of Grief. 

“What elsecould I do? Fuatino 
is aloveisland and Pilsach is a lover. 
He knows the native, too—one of 
the best traders I’ve got or ever had. 
He’s responsible. You'll see him 
tomorrow.” 

“Look here, young man,” Captain 
Glass rumbled threateningly at his 
mate: ‘‘are youromantic? Because, 
if you are, on board you stay. 
Fuatino’s the island of romantic 
insanity. Everybody’s in love with 
somebody. They live on love. It’s 
in the milk of the cocoanuts, or the 
air, or the sea. The history of the 
island for the last ten thousand 
years is nothing but love affairs. I 
know. I’ve talked with the old men. 
And if I catch you starting down 
the beach hand in hand ——” 

His sudden cessation caused both 
the other men to look at him. They 
followed his gaze, which passed across 
them to the main rigging, and saw 
what he saw—a brown hand and 
arm, muscular and wet, being joined 
from overside by a second brown 

‘hand and arm. A head followed, 
thatched with long elfin locks, and 
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then a face, with 
roguish black eyes, 
lined with the 
marks of wile 
wood’s laughter, 

‘‘My stars!” 
Brown breathed, 
“It’s a faun—a | 
faun.” 

“It’s the Goat 
Man,” said Glass. 

“Tt is Mauriri,” 
said Grief. “He 
is my own blood 
brother by sacred 
plight of nati 
custom. His name 
is mine, and mine 
is his.” : 

Broad brow 
shoulders and 
magnificent ch 
rose above the r. 
and with wh 
seemed effortl 
ease the whol 
grand body f 
lowed over the 
and noiselessly trod 
the deck. pro 
who might ha 
been other things 
than the mate of 
an island schoon 
was enchanted. 
that he had ey 
gleaned from t 
books proclaim 
indubitably t 
faunlikeness of t 
visitant of the deep. ‘But a sad faun,” was the young 
man’s judgment, as the golden-brown wood’s god strode 
forward to where David Grief sat up with outstretche 
hand. 

“David,” said David Grief. 

“Mauriri, Big Brother,’ said Mauriri. 

And thereafter, in the custom of men who have pled 
blood brotherhood, each called the other, not by t 
other’s name, but by his own. Also, they talked in the 
Polynesian tongue of Fuatino, and Brown could a 
and guess. 

‘A long swim to say talofa,” Grief said, as the ea 
and streamed water on the deck. 

‘“Many days and nights have I watched for your co 
Big Brother,’’ Mauriri replied. ‘‘I have sat on the 
Rock where the dynamite is kept, of which I have b 
made keeper.. I saw you come up to the entrance and rt 
back into darkness. I knew you waited till morning, and I 
followed. Great trouble has come upon us. Mataara has 
cried these many days for your coming. She is an 0 
woman, and Motuaro is dead and she is sad.” 

“Did he marry Naumoo?” Grief asked, after he 
shaken his head and sighed by the custom. 

“Yes. In the end they ran to live with the goats, til 
Mataara forgave, when they returned to live with her ii 
the Big House. But he is now dead and Naumoo soon will 
die. Great is our trouble, Big Brother. Tori is dead, and 
Tati-Tori, and Petoo, and Nari, and Pilsach, and others.” 

“Pilsach too!” Grief exclaimed. ‘“‘Has there been 
sickness?” 


Rock I saw her topsails above the sea. She towed in wit 
her boats, but they did not warp by the big patch and : 


are strengthening the broken timbers. There are e gh 
white men on board. They have women from some islan¢ 
far to the east. The women talk a language in many way. 
like ours, only different. But, we can understand. The} 
say they were stolen by the men on the schooner. Wed 
not know, but they sing and dance and are happy.” 

“And the men?’” Grief interrupted. 

. “They talk French. I know, for there was a mate ¢ 
your schooner who talked French long ago. There are tw 
chief men, and they do not look like the others. The} 
have blue eyes like you, and they are devils. One is ‘ 
bigger devil than the other. The other six are also devils 
They do not pay us for our yams and taro and breadfruit 
They take everything from us, and if we complain they 
kill us. Thus was killed Tori and Tati-Tori and Pete 
and others. We cannot fight, for we have no guns—onl nly 
two or three old guns. 


: 


- 


_ “They illtreat our women. Thus was killed Motuaro, 
who made defense of Naumoo, whom they have now taken 
on board their schooner. It was because of this that 
Pilsach was killed. Him the chief of the two chief men, the 
Big Devil, shot once in his whaleboat, and twice when he 
tried to crawl up the sand of the beach. Pilsach was a 
brave man, and Notutu now sits in the house and cries 
without end. Many of the people are afraid and have run 
to live with the goats. But there is not food for all in the 
high mountains. And the men will not go out and fish, and 
they work no more in the gardens because of the devils, 
who take all they have. And we are ready to fight. 

“Big Brother, we need guns and much ammunition. I 
sent word before I swam out to you, and the men are wait- 
ing. The strange white men do not know you are come. 
Give me a boat and the guns, and I will go back before the 
sun. And when you come tomorrow we will be ready for 
the word from you to kill the strange white men. They 
must be killed. Big Brother, you have ever been of the 
blood with us, and the men and women have prayed to 
many gods for your coming. And you are come!” 

“T will go in the boat with you,” Grief said. 

“No, Big Brother,’’ was Mauriri’s reply. ‘You must 
be with the schooner. The strange white men will fear the 
schooner, not us. We will have the guns, and they will not 
know. It is only when they see your schooner come that 
they will be alarmed. Send the young man there with the 
boat.” : 

So it was that Brown, thrilling with all the romance and 
adventure he had read and guessed and never lived, took 
his place in the stern-sheets of a whaleboat loaded with 
‘ifles and cartridges, rowed by four Raiatea sailors, steered 
gy a golden-brown, sea-swimming faun and_ directed 
shrough the warm tropic darkness toward the half- 
nythical love island of Fuatino, which had been invaded 
dy twentieth-century pirates. 


II 


[F A LINE be drawn between Jaluit, in the Marshall 
L Group, and Bougainville, in the Solomons, and if this 
ine be bisected at two degrees south of the equator by a 
ine drawn from Ukuor, in the Carolines, the high island 
f Fuatino will be raised in that sun-washed stretch of 
mnely sea. Inhabited by a stock kindred to the. Hawaiian, 
he Samoan, the Tahitian and the Maori, Fuatino becomes 
he apex of the wedge driven by Polynesia far to the west 
nd in between Melanesia and Micronesia. And it was 
‘uatino that David Grief raised next morning, two miles 
9 the east and in direct line with the rising sun. The 
ame whisper of a breeze held, and the Rattler slid through 
he smooth sea at a rate that would have been eminently 
roper for an island 
thooner had the 
reeze been thrice 
3 strong. 

‘Fuatino was 
othing else than 
1 ancient crater, 
rust upward from 
te sea-bottom by 
sme primordial 
itaclasm. The 
estern portion, 
‘oken and crum- 
ed to sea level, 
4s the entrance 
the crater itself, 
hich constituted 
e harbor. Thus 
latino was like a 
gged horseshoe, 
2 heel pointing to 
2 west. And into 
2 opening at the 
al the Rattler 


vin, straightened 
with an expres- 
1 0n his face that 
3 half alarm, half 
ignation. 

‘It’s coming,” he 
1, “Fever. It 
sn’t due till 
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that hot-water bottle! It’s so calm, Mr.Grief, that I think 
you can pass the big patch without warping. Take the 
leading wind and shoot her. She’s the only craft in 
the South Pacific that can do it, and I know you know the 
trick. You can scrape the Big Rock by just watching out 
for the main boom.” 

He had talked rapidly, almost like a drunken man, as 
his reeling brain battled with the rising shock of the 
malarial stroke. When he stumbled toward the compan- 
ionway his face was purpling and mottling as if attacked 
by some monstrous inflammation or decay. His eyes were 
setting in a glassy bulge, his hands shaking, his teeth 
clicking in the spasms of chill. 

“Two hours to get the sweat,” he chattered with a 
ghastly grin; “and a couple more and I'll be all right. I 
know the damned thing to the last minute it runs its 
course, Y-y-you t-t-take ch-ch-ch-ch ——” 

His voice faded away in a weak stutter as he collapsed 
down into the cabin and his employer took charge. The 
Rattler was just entering the passage. The heels of the 
horseshoe island were two huge mountains of rock a thou- 
sand feet high, each almost broken off from the mainland 
and connected with it by a low and narrow peninsula. 
Between the heels was a half-mile stretch, all but blocked 
by a reef of coral extending across from the south heel. The 
passage, which Captain Glass had called a crevice, twisted 
into this reef, curved directly to the north heel and ran 
along the base of the perpendicular rock. At this point, 
with the main boom almost grazing the rock on the port 
side, Grief, peering down on the starboard side, could see 
bottom less than two fathoms beneath and shoaling 
steeply. With a whaleboat towing for steerage and as a 
precaution against back-drafts from the cliff, and taking 
advantage of a fan of breeze, he shook the Rattler full into 
it and glided by the big coral patch without warping. As 
it was, he just scraped, but so softly as not to start the 
copper. 

The harbor of Fuatino opened before him. It was a 
circular sheet of water, five miles in diameter, rimmed with 
white coral beaches from which the verdure-clad slopes 
rose swiftly to the frowning crater walls. The crests of 
the walls were saw-toothed volcanic peaks, capped and 
haloed with captive trade-wind clouds. Every nook and 
crevice of the disintegrating lava gave foothold to creep- 

ing, climbing vines and trees—a green foam of vegetation. 
Thin streams of water, that were mere films of mist, 
swayed and undulated in sheer descents of hundreds of feet. 
And to complete the magic of the place, the warm moist air 
was heavy with the perfume of the yellow-blossomed cassi. 

Fanning along against light, vagrant airs, the Rattler 
worked in. Calling the whaleboat on board, Grief searched 
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out the shore with his binoculars. There was no life. In 
the hot blaze of tropie sun the place slept. There was no 
sign of welcome. Up the beach on the north shore, where 
the fringe of cocoanut palms concealed the village, he 
could see the black bows of the canoes in the canoe houses. 
On the beach, on even keel, rested the strange schooner. 
Nothing moved on board of her or around her. Not until 
the beach lay fifty yards away did Grief let go the anchor 
in forty fathoms. Out in the middle, long years before, he 
had sounded three hundred fathoms without reaching 
bottom, which was to be expected of a healthy crater-pit 
like Fuatino. As the chain roared and surged through the 
hawse-pipe he noticed a number of native women, lus- 
ciously large as only those of Polynesia are, in flowing 
ahus, flower-crowned, stream out on the deck of the 
schooner on the beach. Also, and what they did not see, 
he saw from the galley the squat figure of a man steal 
for’ard, drop to the sand and dive into the green screen of 
bush. 

While the sails were furled and gasketed, awnings 
stretched and sheets and tackles coiled harbor fashion, 
David Grief paced the deck and looked vainly for a flutter 
of life elsewhere than on the strange schooner. Once, 
beyond any doubt, ho heard the distant crack of a rifle in 
the direction of the Big Rock. ‘There were no further 
shots, and he thought of it as some hunter shooting a wild 
goat. 

At the end of another hour, Captain Glass, under a 
mountain of blankets, had ceased shivering and was in the 
inferno of a profound sweat. 

“T’ll be all right in half an hour,” he said weakly. 

“Very well,’ Grief answered. “The place is dead, 
and I’m going ashore to see Mataara and find out the 
situation.” 

“It’s a tough bunch; keep your eyes open,”’ 
warned him. 
off.’’ 

Grief took the steering-sweep and four of his Raiatea 
men bent to the oars. As they landed on the beach he 
looked curiously at the women under the other schooner’s 
awning. He waved his hand tentatively, and they, after 
giggling, waved back. 

“Talofa,”’ he called. 

They understood the greeting, but replied “Jorana,” 
and he knew they came from the Society Group. 

Huaheine, one of his sailors unhesitatingly named their 
island. Grief asked them whence they came, arid with 
giggles and laughter they replied Huaheine. 

“Tt looks like old Dupuy’s schooner,”’ Grief said in 
Tahitian, speaking in a low voice. “Don’t look too hard. 
What do you think, eh? Isn’t it the Valetta?” 

As the men 
climbed out and 
lifted the whaleboat 
slightly up the 
beach, they stole 
careless glances at 
the vessel. 

“It is the Val- 
etta,”’ Taute said. 
“She carried her 
topmast away seven 
years ago. At Pap- 
eete they rigged a 
new one. It was 
ten feet shorter. 
That is the one.” 

“Go overand talk 
with the women, you 
boys. You can al- 
most see Huaheine 
from Raiatea, and 
you’ll be sure to 
know some of them. 
Find out all you ean. 
And if any of the 
white men show up 
don’t start a row.” 

Anarmy of hermit 
crabs scuttled and 
rustled away before 
him as he advanced 
up the beach, but 
under the palms no 
pigs rooted and 
grunted. Thecocoa- 
nuts lay where they 
had fallen and at the 
copra-sheds there 
were no signs of 
curing. 

Industry and tidi- 
ness had vanished. 
Grass house after 
grass house he 
found deserted. 
Once he came upon 
an old man, blind, 


the captain 
“Tf you’re not back in an hour send word 
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toothless, prodigiously wrinkled, who sat in the shade and 
babbled with fear when he spoke to him. It was as if the 
place had been struck with the plague, was Grief’s thought, 
as he approached the Big House. All was desolation and 
disarray. There were no flower-crowned men and maidens, 
no brown babies rolling in the shade of the avocado trees. 
In the doorway, crouched and rocking back and forth, sat 
Mataara, the old queen. She wept afresh at sight of him, 
divided between the tale of her woe and regret that no 
follower was left to dispense to him her hospitality. 

“And so they have taken Naumoo,’’ she finished. 
“Motuaro is dead. My people have fled and are starving. 
And there is no one to open for you even a drinking 
cocoanut. Oh, Brother, your white brothers be devils.” 

“They are no brothers of mine, Mataara,” Grief con- 
soled. ‘They are robbers and pigs, and I shall clean the 
island of them ——” 

He broke off to whirl half around, his hand flashing to 
his waist and back again, the big Colt’s leveled at the 
figure of a man, bent double, that rushed at him from out 
of the trees. He did not pull the trigger, nor did the man 
pause till he had fiung himself headlong at Grief’s feet and 
begun to pour forth a stream of uncouth and awful noises. 
He recognized the creature as the one he had seen steal 
from the Valetta and dive into the bush; but not until 
he raised him up and watched the contortions of the 
hare-lipped mouth could he understand what he uttered. 

“Save me, master, save me!” the man yammered in 
English, though he was unmistakably a South Sea native. 
“T know you! Save me!”’ 

And thereat he broke into a wild outpour of incoherence 
that did not cease until Grief seized him by the shoulders 
and shook him into silence. 

“TI know you,” Grief said. ‘You were cook in the 
French hotel at Papeete two years ago. Everybody called 
you Hare-Lip.” 

The man nodded violently. 

‘“‘T am now cook of the Valetta,” he spat and spluttered, 
his mouth writhing in a fearful struggle with its defect. 
“T know you. I saw you at the 
hotel. I saw you at Lavina’s, I saw 
you on the Kittiwake. I saw you: at 
the Mariposa wharf. You are Captain 
Grief and you will save me. Those 
men are devils. They killed Captain 
Dupuy. Me they made kill half 
the crew. Two they shot from the cross- 
trees. The rest they shot in the water. 
I knew them all. They stole the girls 
from Huaheine. They added to their 
strength with jailmen from Noumea. 
They robbed the traders in the New 
Hebrides. They killed the trader at 
Vanikoro and stole two women there. 
They 44 

But Grief no longer heard. Through 
the trees, from the direction of the 
harbor, came a rattle of rifles, and he 
started on the run for the beach. 
Pirates from Tahiti and convicts from 
New Caledonia! A pretty bunch of 
desperadoes that even now was attack- 
ing his schooner. Hare-Lip followed, 
still spluttering and spitting his tale of 
the white devils’ doings. 

The rifle-firing ceased as abruptly as 
it had begun, but Grief ran on, per- 
plexed by ominous conjectures, until, 
in a turn of the path, he encountered 
Mauriri running toward him from the 
beach. 

“‘Big Brother,” the Goat Man panted, 
“T was too late. They have. taken 
your schooner. Come. For now they 
will seek for you.” 

He started back up the path away 
from the beach. 

““Where is Brown?”’ Grief demanded. 

“On the Big Rock. I will tell you 
afterward. Come now.” 

“But my men in the whaleboat?” 

Mauriri was in an agony of appre- 
hension. : 

“They are with the women on the 
strange schooner. They will not be 
killed. Itell youtrue. The devils want 
sailors. But you they will kill. Listen!” 
From the water, in a cracked tenor 
voice, came a French hunting song. 
“They are landing on the beach. They 
have taken your schooner—that I saw. 

Come.” 


qr. 
ARELESS of his own life and skin, 
nevertheless David Grief was pos- 
sessed of no false hardihood. He knew 
when to fight and when to run, and that 
this was the time for running he had 
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no doubt. Up the path, past the old man sitting in the 
shade, past Mataara crouched in the doorway of the Big 
House, he followed at the heels of Mauriri. At his own 
heels, doglike, plodded Hare-Lip. From behind came the 
cries of the hunters, but the pace Mauriri led them was 
heartbreaking. The broad path narrowed, swung to the 
right and pitched upward. The last grass house was left, 
and through high thickets of cassi and swarms of great, 
golden wasps the way rose steeply until it became a goat- 
track. Pointing upward to a bare shoulder of volcanic 
rock, Mauriri indicated the trail across its face. 

‘Past that we are safe, Big Brother,” he said. ‘The 
white devils never dare it, for there are rocks we roll down 
on their heads, and there is no other path. Always do they 
stop here and shoot when we cross the rock. Come.” 

A quarter of an hour later they paused where the trail 
went naked on the face of the rock. 

“Wait, and when you come, come quickly,’ Mauriri 
cautioned. 

He sprang into the blaze of sunlight, and from below 
several rifles pumped rapidly. Bullets smacked about 
him and puffs of stone-dust flew out, but he won safely 
across. Grief followed, and so near did one bullet come 
that the dust of its impact stung his cheek. Nor was 
Hare-Lip struck, though he essayed the passage more 
slowly. 

For the rest of the day, on the greater heights, they 
lay in a lava glen where terraced taro and papaia grew. 
And here Grief made his plans and learned the fullness 
of the situation. 

“Tt was ill luck,” Mauriri said. ‘Of all nights this one 
night was selected by the white devils to go fishing. It 
was dark as we came through the passage. They were in 
boats and canoes. Always do they have their rifles with 
them. One Raiatea man they shot. Brown was very 
brave. We tried to get by to the top of the bay, but they 
headed us off and we were driven in between the Big 
Rock and the village. We saved the guns and all the 
ammunition, but they got the boat. Thus they learned 
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of your coming. Brown is now on this side of the Big Rock 
with the guns and the ammunition.” i: 
“But why didn’t he go over the top of the Big Rock 
and give me warning as I came in from the sea?’’ Grie| 
criticised. 
“They knew not the way. Only the goats and I knoy 
the way. And this I forgot, for I crept through the bush te 
gain the water and swim to you. But the devils were ir 
the bush, shooting at Brown and the Raiatea men; an¢ 
me they hunted till daylight, and through the morning 
they hunted me there in the low-lying land. Then yot 
came in your schooner, and they watched till you went 
ashore; and I got away through the bush, but you were 
already ashore.” . 
“You fired that shot?”’ 
“Yes: to warn you. But they were wise and would not 
shoot back, and it was my last cartridge.” : 
“Now you, Hare-Lip?”’ Grief said to the Valetta’s cook 
His tale was long and painfully detailed. For a year h 
had been sailing out of Tahiti and through the Paumota: 
on the Valetta. Old Dupuy was owner and captain. Or 
his last cruise he had shipped two strangers in Tahiti a: 
mate and supercargo. Also, another stranger he carriet 
to be his agent on Fanriki. Raoul Van Asveld and Car 
Lepsius were the names of the mate and supercargo. : 
. They are brothers, I know, for I have heard them tall 
in the dark, on deck, when they thought no one listened,’ 
Hare-Lip explained. i 
The Valetta cruised through the Low Islands, picking y 
shell and pearls at Dupuy’s stations. Frans Amundson 
the third stranger, relieved Pierre Gollard at Fanriki 
Pierre Gollard came on board to go back to Tahiti. Th 
natives of Fanriki said he had a quart of pearls to tur 
over to Dupuy. The first night out from Fanriki the 
was shooting in the cabin. Then the bodies of Dupuy ar 
Pierre Gollard were thrown overboard. The Tahitia 
sailors fled to the forecastle. For two days, with nothin 
to eat and the Valetta hove to, they remained below 
Then Raoul Van Asveld put poison in the meal he mad 
Hare-Lip cook and carry for’ard. Hal 
the sailors died. ; : 
“He had a rifle pointed at me 
master; what could I do?” Hare-Li 
whimpered. “Of the rest, two wen 
up the rigging and were shot. Fanril 
was ten miles away. The others wen 
overboard toswim. They were shot 2 
they swam. I only lived, and the tw 
devils; for me they wanted to cook 
them. That day, with the breeze, the 
went back to Fanriki and took on Frar 
Amundson, for he was one of them.” 
Then followed Hare-Lip’s nightmat 
experiences as the schooner wandere 
on the long reaches to the westwart 
He was the one living witness and kn 
they would have killed him had he ne 
been the cook. ‘ 
At Noumea five convicts had joine 
them. Hare-Lip was never permitte 
ashore at any of the islands, and Gri 
was the first outsider to whom he ha 
spoken. 
“And now they will kill me,” Har 
Lip spluttered, “for they will know 
have told you. Yet am I not a 
coward, and I will stay with you, mast 
and die with you.” 
The Goat Man shook his head ar 
stood up. 
“Lie here and rest,” he told Grie 
“It will be a long swim tonight. / 
for this cookman, I will take him no 
to the higher places where my brothe 
live with the goats.” 4 
Iv 7 | 
“TT IS well that you swim as a mi 
should, Big Brother,” Maur 
whispered. 4 
From the lava glen they had ¢ 
scended to the head of the bay.a 
taken to the water. They swam soft 
without splash, Mauriri in the 1 
The black walls of the crater rose ak 
them till it seemed they swam on t 
bottom of a great bowl. Above W 
the sky of faintly luminous star-du 
Ahead they could see the light tl 
marked the Rattler, and from her de) 
softened by distance, came a i 
hymn played on the phonograph 
tended for Pilsach. : 


The two swimmers bore to the 1 
away from the captured schoor 
Laughter and song followed on boil 
after the hymn, then the phono 
started again. Grief grinned to him! 
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at the appositeness of it, as Lead, Kindly Light, floated 
out over the dark water. 

“We must take the passage and land on the Big Rock,” 
Mauriri whispered. ‘‘The devils are holding the low land.’’ 

Half a dozen rifle-shots at irregular intervals attested 

that Brown still held the Rock and that the pirates had 
invested the narrow peninsula. 
_ At the end of another hour they swam under the frown- 
ng loom of the Big Rock. Mauriri, feeling his way, led 
she landing in a crevice, up which for a hundred feet they 
slimbed to a narrow ledge. 

“Stay here,” said Mauriri. 
morning I shall return.” 

_ “J will go with you, Brother,” Grief said. 

“Mauriri laughed in the darkness. 

“yen you, Big Brother, cannot do this thing. I am 
she Goat Man, and I only, of all Fuatino, can go over the 
Big Rock in the night. Furthermore, it will be the first 
‘ime that even I have done it.. Put out your hand. You 
‘eel it? That is where Pilsach’s dynamite is kept. Lie 
‘lose beside the wall that you may sleep without falling. 
| go now.” 

' And high above the sounding surf, on a narrow shelf 
veside a ton of dynamite, David Grief planned his 
‘ampaign, then rested his cheek on his arm and slept. 

| In the morning, when Mauriri led him over the summit 
if the Big Rock, David Grief understood why he could not 
ave done it in the night. Despite the accustomed nerve 
#f a sailor for height and precarious clinging, he marveled 
hat he was able to do it in the broad light of day. There 
vere places, always under minute direction of Mauriri, that 
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HE next morning Clementina put off a sit- 
ter—a thing she had never done before— 
and, letting her work go hang, made an 
‘nprecedented irruption into Russell Square. 
“Tt’s about this dinner of yours,” she said as soon as 
uixtus appeared. “I telephoned you yesterday that I 
yas coming.” 

| “And I said, my dear Clementina, that I was delighted.” 
' “Tt was the morose wart-hog inside me that made me 
‘ecline,” she said frankly. ‘‘But there’s a woman of sense 
Iso inside me that can cut the throat of the wart-hog when 
5 likes. So here I am, a woman of sense. Now will you 
* a woman of sense run this dinner party for you? Oh, 


itu what you may be thinking!” she went on hastily, 


fithout giving him time to reply. ‘I’m not going to 

iggest liver and bacon and a boiled potato. I know how 

hings should be done, better than you.” 
'“T’m afraid I’m inexperienced in entertainments of the 
ind,” said Quixtus, with a smile. ‘Spriggs generally 
ttends to these things for me.” 
“Spriggs and I will put our heads together,” said 
‘lementina. “I want you to give a rather wonderful 
inner party. What kind of table decorations have you?” 
| Spriggs was summoned. He loaded the dining-room 
ible with family plate and table centers and solid cut glass. 
fis pride lay in a Mid-Victorian épergne that at every 
‘anquet in the house proudly took the place of honor, 
‘ith a fat load of grapes and oranges and apples. ‘Clemen- 
na set apart a few articles of silver and condemned the 
ost, including the épergne, as horrors. 
_“You’ll let me have the pleasure, Ephraim,” she said, 
‘of providing all the flowers and making out a scheme of 
2eoration. Anything I want I’ll get myself and make 
‘ou a present of it. I’m by way of being an artist, you 
‘ow; so it will be all right.” 

|“Could any one doubt it?” said Quixtus. “I am very 

‘uch indebted to you, Clementina.” 

_“A woman comes in useful now and then. I’ve never 
one a hand’s turn for you and it’s time I began. You'll 
‘ant a hostess, won’t you?” 

“Dear me,” said Quixtus, somewhat taken aback. 
‘ppose I shall. I never thought of it.” 
|“T’ll be hostess,”’ said Clementina. “I’m a kind of aunt 
‘Tommy and Etta, for whom you're giving the party. 
‘ma kind of connection of yours—and you and I are kind 
father and mother to Sheila. So it will be quite correct. 
st me have your list of guests and don’t worry.” 
Clementina in her sweeping mood was irresistible. 
uixtus, mild man, could do no more than acquiesce 
atefully. It was most gracious of Clementina to under- 
‘ke these perplexing arrangements. New sides of her 
iaracter exhibited themselves every day. There was only 
1e flaw in the newly revealed Clementina—her unaccount- 
le disparagement of Mrs. Fontaine; but even this defect 
|e remedied of her own accord. 

“T take back what I said about Mrs. Fontaine,” she 
jid abruptly. “T was in a wart-hoggy humor. She’s a 
ng woman, with brilliant social gifts.” 
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he leaned forward, falling across hundred-foot-deep crev- 
ices, until his outstretched hands struck a grip on the 
opposing wall and his legs could then be drawn across after. 
Once there was a ten-foot leap above half a thousand feet 
of yawning emptiness and down a fathom’s length to a 
meager foothold. And he, despite his cool head, lost it 
another time on a shelf a scant twelve inches wide, where 
all handholds seemed to fail him. And Mauriri, seeing him 
sway, swung his own body far out and over the gulf and 
passed him, at the same time striking him sharply on the 
back to brace his reeling brain. Then it was, and forever 
after, that he fully knew why Mauriri had been named the 
Goat Man. 
Vv 

HE defense of the Big Rock had its good points and its 

defects. Impregnable to assault, two men could hold 
it against ten thousand. Also, it guarded the passage to 
open sea. The two schooners, Raoul Van Asveld and his 
cutthroat following were bottled up. Grief, with the ton 
of dynamite, which he had removed higher up the rock, 
was master. This he demonstrated, one morning, when the 
schooners attempted to put to sea. The Valetta led, the 
whaleboat towing her manned by captured Fuatino men. 
Grief and the Goat Man peered straight down from a safe 
rock shelter three hundred feet above. Their rifles were 
beside them, also a glowing fire-stick and a big bundle of 
dynamite sticks with fuses and detonators attached. As 
the whaleboat came beneath, Mauriri shook his head. 

“They are our brothers. We cannot shoot.’ 


For’ard, on the Valetta, were several of Grief’s own 
Aft, stood another at the wheel. 


Raiatea sailors. The 
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Quixtus beamed, whereat Clementina felt more wart- 
hoggy than ever; but she beamed also, with a mansuetude 
that would have deceived Mrs. Fontaine herself. 

Clementina, after an intimate interview with a first 
resentful, then obfuscated and finally boneless and sub- 
missive Spriggs, went her way, a sparkle of triumph in her 
eyes. And then began laborious days during which she 
sacrificed many glorious hours of daylight to the arrange- 
ments for the dinner party. She spent an incredible time 
in antique shops and schools of art needlework, and even 
haunted places near the London docks hunting for the 
glass and embroideries and other things she needed. She 
ordered rare flowers from florists. She wasted her evenings 
over a watercolor design for the table decoration and over 
designs for the menu and namecards. 

“Tt’s going to be a dinner that people shall remember,”’ 
she said to Etta. 

“Tt’s going to be splendid,” said Etta. ‘‘You think 
of everything, darling, except the one thing—the most 
important.” 

““What’s that, child?” 

‘“Have you got a dress to wear, darling?” 

“Dress?’’ echoed Clementina, staring at the child. 
“Why, of course. I’ve got my black.’ 

Etta stood aghast. . “That old thing you took with 
you, packed anyhow, on the motor trip?”’ 

“Naturally. Isn’t it good enough for you?” 

“Tt’s not for me,” said Etta, growing bold. ‘‘I love you 
in anything. It’s forthe other people. Do go and get your- 
self a nice frock. There’s still time. I’ve never liked to 
tell you before, dear, but the old one gapes at the back” — 
she paused dramatically—“‘gapes dreadfully.” 

“Oh, Lord! Let it gape!”’ cried Clementina impatiently. 
“Don’t worry me.” 

Etta continued to worry, however, with only partial 
success. Clementina obstinately refused to buy new 
raiment, but consented to call in Miss Pugsley, the little 
dressmaker round the corner in the King’s Road, who 
fashioned such homely garments as Clementina deigned to 
wear, and hand over the old black dress to her for altera- 
tions and repairs. Etta sighed and spent anxious hours 
with Miss Pugsley and forced a grumbling and sarcastic 
Clementina to stand half clad while the frumpy rag 
attained something resembling a fit. 

“At any rate, there are no seams burst and it does hook 
together,” said Etta, dismally surveying the horror at the 
final fitting. 

“Humph!” said Clementina, contemplating herself 
wryly in the mirror. _‘‘I suppose I look like a lady. Now 
I hope you’re satisfied.” 

Meanwhile such painting as she did in the intervals 
of her daily excursions abroad progressed exceedingly. 
Tommy, coming into the studio one evening, caught sight 
of the lady in the gray dress standing on its easel. 
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pirates were below, or on the other schooner, with the 
exception of one who stood, rifle in hand, amidships. For 
protection he held Naumoo, the Queen’s daughter, close 
to him. 

“That is the chief devil,’ Mauriri whispered, ‘“‘and his 
eyes are blue like yours. He is a terrible man. See! He 
holds Naumoo that we may not shoot him.’ 

A light air and a slight tide were making into the passage 
and the schooner’s progress was slow. 

“Do you speak English?’ Grief called down. 

The man, startled, half lifted his rifle to the perpen- 
dicular and looked up. There was something quick and 
catlike in his movements, and in his burned blond face a 
fighting eagerness. It was the face of a killer. 

““Yes,”’ he answered. ‘‘What do you want?” 

“Turn back, or I’ll blow your schooner up!” Grief 
warned. He blew on the fire-stick and whispered: “Tell 
Naumoo to break away from him and run aft.” 

From the Rattler, close astern, rifles cracked, and bullets 
spatted against the rock. Van Asveld laughed defiantly 
and Mauriri called down in the native tongue to the woman. 
When directly beneath, Grief, watching, saw her jerk away 
from the man. On the instant Grief touched the fire-stick 
to the match-head in the split end of the short fuse, sprang 
into view on the face of the rock and dropped the dynamite. 
Van Asveld had managed to catch the girl and was strug- 
gling with her. The Goat Man held a rifle on him and 
waited a chance. The dynamite struck the deck in a com- 
pact package, bounded and rolled into the port scupper. 
Van Asveld saw it and hesitated, then he and the girl ran 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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“Stunning!” he cried. “Stunning! You can 
almost hear the stuff rustle. How the dickens do 
you get your texture? You’re a holy mystery! 
By Jove, you are! All this’—he ran his thumb 
parallel with a fold in the drapery —“‘ All this is a miracle.” 
He turned and faced her with worshiping eyes in which 
the tears were ready to spring. ‘‘By Jove, you’re great!” 

The artist was thrilled by the homage; the woman 
laughed inwardly. She had dashed at the task trium- 
phantly and as if by magic the thing had come out right. 
She was living, these days, intensely. There was no miracle 
that she could not work. 

A morning or two afterward she issued a ukase to 
Tommy and Etta that they were to accompany her on an 
automobile excursion. Tommy, to whom she had con- 
stituted herself taskmistress, boyishly glad of the holiday, 
flew down Romney Place and found a great, luxurious 
hired motor standing at her door. Presently Etta arrived 
and then Clementina and Sheila and the young lovers 
started. Where were they going? Clementina explained. 
As she could not keep Sheila in London during August, she 
had decided on taking a furnished cottage in the country. 
Estate agents had highly reeommended one at Moleham- 
on-Thames. She was going down to have a look at it and 
wanted their advice. The motor plowed through the 
squalor of Brentford and then sped along the Bath Road, 
through Colnebrook and Slough and Maidenhead, and 
through the glorious greenery in which Henley is embow- 
ered; and on and on, by winding, shady roads, with here 
and there a flashing glimpse of river, by fields lush in 
golden pasture, up and down the gentle hills, through 
riverside villages where sleeping gayety brings a smile to 
the eyes, between the high hedges of Oxfordshire lanes, 
through the cool, verdant mystery of beech woods, until 
it entered a gateway and proceeded up a long avenue of 
elms and stopped before a red-brick manor-house. 

“This the cottage?”’ asked Tommy. 

“Do you think it’s a waterfall?”’ asked Clementina. 

They alighted. A caretaker took the ‘order to view” 
given by the estate agents and conducted the party over 
the place. The more Tommy saw the more amazed did 
he grow. There was a park; a garden; a pergola of roses; 
a couple of tennis courts; a lawn reaching to the river. 
The house, richly furnished throughout, contained rooms 
innumerable—four or five sitting rooms, a large dining 
room, billiard room, countless bedrooms, a magnificent 
studio; in the grounds another studio. 

“T’ll take it,”’ said Clementina. 

“But, my dear,’ gasped Tommy, “have you considered? 
I don’t want to be impertinent —but the rent of this place 
must be a thousand pounds a minute.”’ 

She drew him apart from Etta and Sheila. 

“My dear boy,” she said, ‘‘for no reason that I can see 
I’ve lived all my life on tuppence a year. It’s only quite 
lately I’ve realized that I’m a very rich woman and can 
do anything more or less I please. I’m going to take 
this place for August and September and hire an automo- 
bile, and you and Etta are coming to stay with me; and 
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you can each bring as many idiot boys and girls as you 
choose, and I shall paint and you can paint, and.Sheila 
can run about the garden—and we’re all going to enjoy 
ourselves.” 

Tommy thrust his hands into the pockets of his gray 
flannels and declared she was a wonder. Whereupon they 
proceeded to Moleham and, after lunch at the Black Boy, 
motored back to Chelsea. 

These were days filled with a myriad activities. The 
dinner party engaged her curious attention. She sent back 
proofs of the menu and namecards time after time to the 
firm of art printers before she was satisfied. Then she 
took them to Quixtus. He was delighted. 

“But, my dear Clementina, why are you taking all this 
ridiculous trouble?” 

She laughed in her gruff way and summoned Spriggs to 
another dark and awful interview. 

A day or two before the dinner Mrs. Fontaine, who, 
although she had suggested the idea, did not view a dinner 
party as a world-shaking phenomenon, bethought her of 
the matter. A pretty little note had summoned Quixtus 
to tea. They were alone. 

“T have been wondering, my dear Doctor Quixtus,”’ 
she said sweetly, her soft eyes on his, as soon as she had 
heard of the acceptances of the people in whom she was 
interested—“‘I have been wondering whether we are 
good enough friends for me to be audacious.” 

He smiled an assurance. 

“Tf I brought you a few flowers for the table would you 
accept them? And, if you did, would you let me come and 
arrange them for you? It would be such a pleasure. Even 
the best-trained servants can’t give the little touch that a 
woman can.” 

Quixtus flushed. It was difficult to be ungracious to 
the flower of womanhood; yet the flower of womanhood 
had come too late in the day with her gracious proposal. 
He explained, wishing to soften the necessary refusal, that 
he had already called in the help of his artistic friends, 
Miss Clementina Wing and Tommy Burgrave. 

“Why didn’t you send for me?” 

“‘T did not venture,” said he. 

“T have been deluding myself with the fancy that we 
were friends.” She sighed and looked at him with feminine 
significance. ‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing win.” 

Quixtus, simple soul, was too genuinely distressed by 
obvious happenings to follow the insidious scent. With 
great wisdom, Clementina had shown him her watercolor 
design, and he knew that Mrs. Fontaine, with all her 
daintiness, could not compete with the faultless taste and 
poetic imagination of a great artist. He wondered why so 
finely sensitive a nature as the flower of womanhood did 
not divine this. Her insistence jarred on him ever so little. 
And yet he shrank from wounding susceptibilities. 

*“‘T never thought you would be interested in such trivial 
domestic matters,’’ he said. 

“Tt is the little things that count.” 

For the first time in his intercourse with her he felt 
uncomfortable. Here was the lady maintaining her 
reproach of neglect. If she took so much interest in this 
wretched dinner party why had she not offered her services 
at once? Unwittingly he contrasted her inaction with 
Clementina’s irresistible energy. In answer to her remark 
he said, smiling: 

‘“‘T’m not so sure about that, although it’s often asserted. 
We lawyers have an axiom: De minimis non curat lex.’’ 

“Pity a poor woman. What on earth does that mean?” 

He translated: 

“The law is one thing and human sentiment another.’’ 

With all her rough contradiction and violent assertion 
Clementina never pinned him down to a fine point of 
sentimental argument. There was a spaciousness about 
Clementina wherein he could breathe freely. This close 
atmosphere began to grow distasteful. There was a slight 
pause, which Mrs. Fontaine filled in by handing him his 
second cup of tea. 

“Miss Clementina Wing,’ said he, dashing for the open, 
“is so intimately associated not only with the objects 
of our little entertainment but also with myself in other 
matters that I could do no less than consult her.’’ 

Lena Fontaine bent forward, sugar-tongs in hand, ready 
to drop a lump into his cup—a charmingly intimate pose. 

“Of course I understand, dear Doctor Quixtus. And 
is she really coming to the dinner?” 

“Why not?” 

“‘She’s so—so unconventional. 
went into society.” 

“She is honoring me by making an exception in my 
case,”’ replied Quixtus, a little stiffly. 

“T’m delighted to hear it,’ she said sweetly; but in 
her heart she bitterly resented Clementina’s interference. 
She would get even with the fish-fag for this. 

On the morning of the dinner party, Clementina sent 
for Tommy. He found her, as usual, at work. She laid 
down her brush and handed him the watercolor design. 

“T’m too busy today to fool about with this silly 
nonsense. I can’t spare any more time to it. You can 
carry out the scheme quite as well as I can. You’ll find 
everything there. Do you mind?” 


I thought she never 


Tommy did not mind; in fact, he was delighted with the 
task. The artist in him loved to deal with things of beauty 
and exquisite colors. 

‘Shall I give an eye to the wines?” 

‘“‘Everything’s quite settled. I saw to it yesterday. 
Now, clear out. I’m busy. And look here,” she cried, as 
he was mounting the staircase, ‘‘I’m not going to have you 
or Etta fooling round the place today. I’m going to paint 
till the very last minute.” 

She resumed her painting. A short while afterward a 
note and parcel came from Etta. From the parcel she 
drew a long pair of black gloves. She threw them to the 
maid, Eliza. 

““What shall I do with them, ma’am?”’ 

‘Wear ’em at your funeral,’’ said Clementina. 

A few minutes before eight, Quixtus stood in the great 
drawing room waiting to receive his guests. On the stroke 
came Admiral Concannon, scrupulously punctual, and 
Etta, followed by Tommy who, having given the last 
touches to the table, waylaid her on the stairs. Then 
came Lady Louisa Malling and Lena Fontaine, demure 
in pale heliotrope. After them Lord and Lady Rad- 
field, he tall and distinguished, with white mustache and 
imperial; she much younger, dumpy, expensively dressed, 
wearing a false air of vivacity. Then came in quick 
succession General and Lady Barnes; Griffiths, Quixtus’ 
colleague in the Anthropological Society, and his wife; 
John Powersfoot, the Royal Academician; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilmour-Jackson, physically polished, vacant, opulent— 
friends of Mrs. Fontaine. Gradually the party assembled 
and the hum of talk filled the room. During an interval 
Quixtus turned to Tommy. What had become of Clemen- 
tina, who had promised to play hostess? Tommy could 
give no information. All he knew about her was that he 
had stopped at her door and offered a lift in his cab, and 
Eliza had come down with a verbal message to the effect 
that he was to go away and that Miss Wing was not com- 
ing in his cab. Tommy opined that Clementina was in 
one of her crotchety humors. Possibly she would not turn 
up at all. Etta took Tommy aside. 

“‘T’m sure that old black frock has split down the back 
and Eliza is mending it with black thread.” 

Only the Quinns and Clementina to arrive; and at ten 
minutes past came the Quinns—Sir Edward, member of 
Parliament, and Lady—genial, flustered folks, with many 
apologies for lateness. The hands of the clock on the 
mantelpiece marked the quarter. Still no Clementina. 
Quixtus grew uneasy. What could have happened? Lena 
Fontaine turned from him and whispered to Lord Radfield: 

“She has forgotten to put on her boots and is driving 
back for them.” 

Then Spriggs appeared at the door and announced: 

“Miss Clementina Wing.” 

And Clementina sailed into the room. 

For the first and only time in his life did Quixtus lose 
his courtliness of manner. For a perceptible instant he 
stood stock-still and stared open-mouthed. It was a 
Clementina that he had never seen before; a Clementina 
that no one had ever seen before. It was Cleméntina in a 
hundred-guinea gown, gold silk gleaming through amber- 
gris net; Clementina exquisitely corseted and revealing a 
beautifully curved and rounded figure; Clementina with 
a smooth, clear, olive skin, with her fine black hair coiled 
by a miracle of the hairdresser’s art majestically on her 
head—and set off with a great diamond comb; Clemen- 
tina wearing diamonds at her throat; Clementina per- 
fectly gloved; Clementina carrying an ostrich-feather fan; 
Clementina erect, proud, smiling, her strong face illu- 
minated by her fine eyes, a-glitter with suppressed excite- 
ment; Clementina a very great lady and almost a beautiful 
woman. Those who knew her stared like Quixtus; those 
who did not looked at her appreciatively. 

She sailed across the room, hand outstretched to 
Quixtus. 

“Tm so sorry I’m late and so sorry I could not run in 
today. I’ve been up to my ears in work. I hope Tommy 
has been a satisfactory lieutenant.’’ 

“He has most faithfully carried out your instructions,” 
said Quixtus, recovering his balance. ; 

Clementina smiled on Mrs. Fontaine. ‘‘How d’ye do? 
How charming to meet you again. But you’re looking 
pale tonight, my dear—quite fagged out. I hope nothing’s 
the matter.” 

She turned round quickly, leaving Lena Fontaine 
speechless with amazement and indignation, and shook 
hands with the astonished admiral. Was this regal-looking 
woman the same paint-daubed rabbit-skinner of the 
studio? He murmured vague nothings. 

“Well, my dears?” 

Tommy and Etta, thus greeted, stood paralyzed before 
her, like village children at a school feast when they are 
addressed by the awe-inspiring squire’s lady. 

“Pinch me! Pinch me hard!” Tommy whispered when 
Clementina had turned to meet Lord Radfield, whom 
Quixtus was presenting. 

“T believe I have the pleasure of taking you down to 
dinner,” said Lord Radfield. 


July 29,1 


“I’m a sort of brevet-hostess in this house,” sai 


Clementina. ‘“‘A bad one, I’m afraid, seeing how la 
I am.” 4 

Spriggs announced dinner. Quixtus led the way wi 
Lady Radfield; Clementina on Lord Radfield’s arm close 
the procession. The company took their places in tk 
great dining room. Quixtus, at the end of the table by 
door, sat between Lady Radfield and Lady Louisa; Clen 
entina, at the foot, between Lord Radfield and Gener 
Barnes. Lena Fontaine had her place as near Clementir 
as possible, between Lord Radfield and Griffiths, a ia 
splenetic man, who had taken her in. Clementina ha 
thus arranged the table plan. 

The scheme of decoration was too striking in its beaut 
not to arouse immediate and universal comment. It we 
half barbaric. Rich Chinese gold embroideries on tl 
damask; black-and-gold lacquer urns; a great black-an 
gold lacquer tray; black irises with golden tongues 
gold-dust Venetian glass; tawny orchids flaring prof; 
among the black and gold. Here and there among greel 
ery the glow of golden fruit; and insistent down the lor 
table the cool sheen of ambergris grapes. Glass and sily 
and damask; black and gold and ambergris—audacio 
startling—then appealing to the eye as perfect in i 
harmony. 

Quixtus and Tommy each proclaimed the author. 
eyes were directed to Clementina. Attention was diver 
to the name and menu cards. Lord Radfield put h 
namecard into his pocket. 

“Tt is not every day in the week that one takes awa 
precious work of art from a London dinner party.” 

Clementina enjoyed a little triumph, the flush of whi 
mounted to her dark face. With the flush and in 
setting she had prepared for herself, she looked radi: 
Her late entrance had produced a dramatic effect; t 
immediate concentration of every one on her work, add 
to the commonplace of her reputation, had at once est 
lished her as the central figure in the room; and she sat: 
hostess at the foot of the table, a symphony in ambergy 
gold and black. Woman, in the'use of woman’s weapon 
has evolved no laws of fence. t 

“One might almost have said she did it on purpose, 
murmured the ingenuous Tommy. 

“Did what?” asked Etta. 

“Why, used the table as a personal decoration. Don 
you see how it all leads up to her?—leads up, by Jove! 
her eyes and the diamonds in her hair! And, I 
doesn’t it wipe out Mrs. Fontaine?” 

Tommy was right. Lena Fontaine’s pale coloring, 
white face and chestnut hair faded into nothing 
against the riot of color. The pale heliotrope of her dre 
was killed. She was insignificant to the eye. Conscioul 
this eclipse, hating herself for having put on heliotrog 
and yet wondering which of her usual half-tone costum 
she could have worn, she paid her tribute to the design 
with acid politeness. She wished she had not com 
Clementina as fish-fag and Clementina as princess % 
two totally different people. She could deal with the on 
How could she deal with the other? The irony in Clemet 
tina’s glance made her quiver with fury; her heart sti 
burned hot with the indignation of the first greeting. Sl 
felt herself to be in the midst of hostile influences. Griffi 
a man of unimaginative fact, plunged headlong into 
discourse on comparative statistics of accidents to railwa 
servants. She listened absently, angry with Quixtus fi 
pairing her with so dreary a fellow. Griffiths, irritated 
her non-intelligence, transferred the lecture to his oth 
neighbor as soon as an opportunity occurred. Lei 
Fontaine awaited her chance with Lord Radfield; bi 
Clementina held him amused and interested and so 
drew General Barnes into the talk. With the slough ofh 
old outer trappings Clementina had cast off the slou 
of her abrupt and unconventional speech. She was 
woman of acute intellect, wide reading and wide observ 
tion. She had ideas and wit, and she had come out tl 
evening flamingly determined to use all her powers. 

Her success sent her pulses throbbing. Here were t' 
men, at the outset of her experiment, hanging on her wort 
paying indubitable homage, not to the woman of braii 
not to the well-known painter, but to the essential wom 
herself. The talk became subtle, personal—a quick int) 
change of hinted sentiment that makes for charm. Wh 
Lord Radfield at last turned to Lena Fontaine she cot 
offer him nothing but commonplaces: Goodwood, 
scandal or so, the fortunes of a bridge club. Clementi 
adroitly brought them both quickly into her circle a 
Lena Fontaine had the chagrin to see the politely bo 
old face suddenly light up with reawakened interest. 
a moment or two Lena Fontaine flashed into the ta 
determined to offer battle; but after a while she 
dominated, cowed, with no fight left in her. The ot] 
woman ruled triumphant. t 

Tommy could not keep his eyes off Clementina 2 
neglected Etta and his léft-hand neighbor shameful 
An unprecedented rosiness of fingernails caught his e 
In awe-stricken tones he whispered to Etta: ‘‘ Manicuret 

““Go on with your dinner,’ said Etta, ‘‘and don’t sté 
Tommy. It’s rude.” 
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“She should have given us warning,” groaned Tommy. 
“We're too young to stand it.” 

~The exquisitely cooked and served meal proceeded. 
The French chef whom Clementina had engaged, and to 


whom she had given full scope for his art, had felt like an 


architect unrestricted by site or expense, who can put into ~ 


concrete form the dreams of a lifetime. John Powersfoot, 
the sculptor, sitting next to Lady Louisa, cried out to his 
host: 

“This is not a dinner you’re giving us, Quixtus—it’s a 
poem.” 

Lady Louisa ate on, too much absorbed in flavors for 
articulate thought. 

Quixtus smiled. ‘‘I’m not responsible. The mistress of 
the feast is facing me at the other end.” 

-Powersfoot, who knew the Clementina of everyday life, 
threw up his hands in a Latin gesture that he had learned 
at the Beaux Arts and of which he was proud. 

- “The most remarkable woman of the century!’’ 

_ “J think you’re right,” said Quixtus. 

He looked down the table, caught her eye and exchanged 
smiles. Now that he could adjust his mind to the concept 
of Clementina transfigured, he felt conscious of a breathless 
admiration. He grew absurdly impatient of the social 
conventions which pinned him in his seat, leagues of 
lacquer and orchids away from her. Idiotic envy of the 
two men whom she was fascinating by her talk entered his 
heart. She was laughing, showing her white, strong teeth, 
as only once before she had shown her teeth to him. He 
longed to escape from the vivaciously inane Lady Radfield 
and join the group at the other end of the table. Now and 
then his eye rested on Lena Fontaine; but she had almost 
faded out of sight. 

_ At the end of the dinner he held the door open for the 
ladies to pass out. Clementina, immediately preceded by 
Etta, whispered a needless recommendation not to linger. 
The door closed. Etta put her arm around Clementina’s 
waist. 

_ “Oh, darling, you look too magnificent for words! But 
why didn’t you tell me? Why did you make a fool of me 
about the old black dress?”’ 

__Clementina disengaged the girl’s arm gently. “My 
child,” she said, “if I have the extra pressure of a feather 
onmelI’ll yell! I’m suffering the tortures of the damned.” 


When the men came upstairs she again enjoyed a 
triumph. Men and women crowded around her and 
ministered instinctively to her talk. All the pent-up 
emotions, longings, laughter of years found torrential 
utterance. Powersfoot, standing beside her, was amazed to 
discover how shapely were her bare arms and how full 
and graceful her neck and shoulders. 

Quixtus talked for a few moments with the spotless 
flower of womanhood. In the stiff formality of the draw- 
ing room she regained her individuality. With a resump- 
tion of her air of possession she patted a vacant seat on 
the couch beside her and invited him to sit down. He 
obeyed. 

“T thought you were going to neglect me altogether,” 
she said. 

He protested courteously. They sparred a little. Then 
Wilmour-Jackson, polished and opulent, eyeglass in eye, 
crossed over to the couch, and Quixtus, rising with an 
eagerness that made Lena Fontaine bite her lip, yielded 
him the seat and joined the charmed circle around Clemen- 
tina. A little thrill of pleasure passed through him as she 
glanced a welcome. He gazed at her, fascinated. Some- 
thing magnetic, feminine, he was too confused to know 
what, emanated from her and held him bound. Never in 
all the years of his knowledge of her had she appealed to 
him in this extraordinary manner. Why had the perfect 
neck and arms, the graceful figure, been hidden under 
shapeless garments? Why had the magnificence of her 
hair never been revealed? Why had grim frown and 
tightened lips locked within the features the laughter that 
now played about them? Once he had seen her face 
illuminated—at the hotel in Marseilles—but then it was 
with generous and noble feeling, and he had forgotten the 
disfiguring attire. Now she had the stateliness of a queen 
and men hung around her, irresistibly attracted. . 

At last Lady Radfield disentangled her lord and departed. 
Others followed her example. The party broke up with 
the curious suddenness of London. In a brief interval 
between adieux Quixtus and Clementina found them- 
selves alone together. 

“Well?”’ she asked. “Are you pleased?” 

“Pleased? Whataword! I’mdumfounded. I’ve been 
blind and my eyes are open. I never knew you before.” 

“Because I have a decent gown on? I couldn’t do less.” 


And Clementina Sailed Into the Room 


“Because,’”’ said he, “I never knew what a beautiful 
woman you were.”’ 

The blood flew to her dark cheeks. 
arm and looked at him. 

“Do you really think I look nice?’’ 

His reply was cut short by the Quinns coming up to take 
leave, but she read it on his face. The room thinned. 
Lena Fontaine came up. 

“It’s getting late. I must rescue Louisa and go. Your 
dinner party was quite a success, Doctor Quixtus.”’ 

“So glad you think so,” said Clementina; “especially 
now that I hear you were originally responsible for it. It 
was most kind of you to think of our dear young people. 
But don’t go yet. Lady Louisa is quite happy with Mr. 
Griffiths. He is feeding her with facts. Let us sit down for 
a minute or two and chat comfortably.” 

She moved to a sofa near by and motioned Mrs. Fon- 
taine to a seat. Quixtus drew up a chair. 

“T’ve done a desperate thing,’ said Clementina. ‘I’ve 
taken the old manor-house at Moleham-on-Thames for 
August and September. It’s as big as a hotel and, unless 
I fill it with people, I shall be lost in it. Now every one 
who wants to paint can have a studio—I myself am going 
to paint every morning—and any one who wants to write 
can have a library. Sheila has picked out the library for 
you, Ephraim—takes it for granted that you’re coming. 
I hope you will. You’ll break her heart if you don’t—and 
there’ll be a room for Mr. Huckaby too. There’ll be 
Etta and Tommy, of course—and the admiral has prom- 
ised to put in a week or two—and soon. And if you’ll only 
come and stay August with me, my dear Mrs. Fontaine, 
my cup of happiness, unlike my house, will be full.” 

Lena Fontaine gasped for an outraged moment. Thena 
swift, fierce temptation assailed her to take the enemy at 
her word and fight the battle; but, glancing at her, she 
saw the irony and banter and deadly purpose behind the 
glittering eyes, and her courage failed her. She was 
dominated again by the intense personality, frightened by 
her sudden and unexpected power. To stay under the 
woman’s roof was an impossibility. 

“T’m sorry I can’t accept such a charming invitation,” 
she said, with a smile of the lips, “for I’ve made an 
engagement with some friends to go to Dinard.”’ 

(Continued on Page 40) 


She touched his 
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The Cotton Outlook 


OTTON entered midsummer in the best conditionsince 
1898 and on decidedly the largest area ever planted in 
this country. Ifthe July condition is maintained to harvest 
the crop should reach fourteen million bales, breaking all 
records. 

The most remarkable fact, however, in this connection 
is that, after the Government’s condition report was pub- 
lished suggesting a record crop, middling uplands cotton 
in New York sold only a fraction under fifteen cents a 
pound. 

The July condition in 1898 was ninety-one and a fraction 
against eighty-eight and a fraction this year; but the 
acreage then was thirty per ce:.t smaller than now. The 
crop of 1898 exceeded eleven million bales, breaking all 
records to that time; but the average price of middling 
uplands cotton in New York that year was under six cents 
a pound and the farm value was barely five cents. If a 
cotton shark had then been told that the commodity would 
hold near fifteen cents a pound in face of the prospect of 
a fourteen-million-bale crop in this country, and some 
increase in production elsewhere, probably he would have 
judged his informant crackbrained. 

In the decade preceding last year the world’s consump- 
tion of cotton increased from below fourteen million to 
above seventeen million bales. Last year high prices 
brought a decline in consumption of nearly eight per cent; 
but the experience of that year leaves no doubt that the 
world will now use more cotton at fourteen cents a pound 
than it would have used a dozen years ago at six cents 
a pound. Which is an excellent thing for the American 
cotton planter. 


The Print-Paper Duty 


HE Payne-Aldrich bill fixes a protective duty of three 

dollars and seventy-five cents a ton on print paper. A 
report by the tariff board shows that it costs less to manu- 
facture print paper in the United States than in Canada, 
notwithstanding the higher cost in this country of the 
ground woodpulp from which it is made. 

This lower cost of production, however, is obtained only 
in the best mills. Taking all the mills in this country and 
all those in Canada, the average cost of production here is 
five dollars a ton higher. Some of our mills are situated so 
far from the supplies of raw material that transportation 
charges increase their cost of production about five dollars 
a ton. ‘‘Canadian mills,” says the tariff board report, 

‘are, as arule, equipped with the latest and most improved 
machines made in the United States.” A third or more of 
our mills, however, are equipped with old, comparatively 
out-of-date and inefficient machines. Thus, while the 
average daily capacity of Canadian machines is thirty-one 
tons of paper, the average capacity of more than two-fifths 
of our machines is only twenty-two tons. It is not labor 
cost but this out-of-date equipment that makes our aver- 
age cost of production higher than that in Canada. A pro- 
tective tariff is what keeps this old, inefficient equipment 
in use. 

Something besides a protective tariff, however, is neces- 
sary to enable a manufacturer to continue in business with 


antiquated machinery. The best American mills, with 
thoroughly modern equipment, can produce paper much 
cheaper than those whose equipment dates back thirty 
years. Obviously, if there were free competition, the new 
mills would drive the old ones out of business or, at least, 


compel them to put in modern machinery. Print paper is a” 


strictly typical example of the workings of high protection. 


Killing the Scarecrow 


ISCONSIN has La Follette—or, if you prefer to put 

it that way, La Follette, politically speaking, has Wis- 
consin. What this progressive spirit would do to the state 
has been freely predicted by some of Wisconsin’s most 
eminent citizens. In 1903, for example, a large number of 
leading business men joined in protesting to the legislature 
against La Follette’s railroad commission bill. They felt 
that it would jeopardize the agricultural and manufactur- 
ing interests whence the state derives its wealth and great- 
ness. “If those who are in charge of the business interests 
of the state are satisfied with the present rates of trans- 
portation,”’ they cogently argued, ‘‘it would seem that 
those who manage the politics of the state ought to be satis- 
fied and not attempt to interfere in our business affairs.” 
During the next year leading business men renewed the 
warning in even more solemn terms. The railroad com- 
mission law was enacted, however, and put into effect. 

In the five years after that calamitous event revenues of 
railroads in Wisconsin increased from fifty million dollars 
to sixty-five million dollars. The Census Bureau reported 
the other day that in five years the value of products man- 
ufactured in Milwaukee had increased fifty-one per cent, 
the amount of salaries and wages paid in the manufactories 
had increased fifty-three per cent and the average number 
of wage-earners employed had increased thirty-seven per 
cent. Though Wisconsin is not one of the chief grain states, 
the value of her farm crops increased fifty-three per cent in 
the last census period. 

Such are the dire results of progressive legislation in 
Wisconsin. It is a disheartening fact, indeed—appliceble 
to the entire country—that no sooner do leading citizens 
get some fine bogy-man propped up on his lath-pins than 
out comes a census bulletin and bowls kim over. 


An Example From Albany 


IVE hundred million dollars or so of the money of out- 

side banks is deposited in New York City, where the 
country’s main banking reserve is located. The country’s 
best security in respect of this immensely important reserve 
is to be found in a proper organization of the New York 
banks—enabling them to exert a united power both to 
enforce conservative banking practices and to meet a 
crisis should one arise—and in adequate cash holdings. 
When the trust companies were required to keep fifteen per 
cent of their deposits on hand in cash, and later when a 
number of them joined the New York clearing house, every 
intelligent observer felt that the banking position in New 
York had been decidedly bettered, because the total cash 
reserve would be increased and the banking organization 
strengthened. 

Recently, however, an attack, both upon the cash 
reserve and upon the banking organization, has been 
blithely launched in the state legislature. First a bill was 
passed providing that state institutions might deduct the 
amount of state or of New York City bonds held by them 
from the amount of deposits in respect of which they were 
required to keep a cash reserve—the net effect being, of 
course, to lower their cash reserve requirement. This 
lower reserve would not meet the requirements of the New 
York Clearing House Association; so another bill was 
introduced providing that no state institution should 
belong to an association which required a higher reserve 
than that prescribed by the first bill. Having attacked 
the reserve, in short, sapient Tammany legislators next 
proposed to disrupt the banking organization in NewYork. 

It may be added that the state banks themselves 
vigorously protested against the bill. This example is one 
among a million that almost make us ask: Why is a state 
legislature, anyway? 


Burning Up Labor 


PEEERS have been urged to burn part of their cotton 
crop in order to enhance the market value of the 
remainder. With the same object, part of a coffee crop 
has been burned; and we believe there are other instances 
of deliberate destruction for the purpose of converting an 
oversupply into an undersupply and boosting prices, for it 
is a regrettable fact that the world will pay you more for 
producing a little less than it wants of a given commodity 
than it will for producing a little more than it wants. 
Burning good cotton or good coffee, or any other thing 
the production of which costs much effort and the use 
of which is profitable to man, goes against the grain of 
human nature, however. It seems essentially immoral and 
arank flying in the face of bountiful Providence. So far 
as we remember, labor is the only good commodity which 
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habitually burns itself up in order to maintain a remunerati 
market price. A report happens to be at hand containin 
official returns of strikes and lockouts in various Europea; 
countries. The statistics for Great Britain, France an 
Austria are made up in much the same form. <A four-year 
average shows that about eight million days’ work are 
annually lost in those three nations through strikes. That 
much labor is burned up every year. With three hundred 
working days in the year, we have the equivalent of twenty- 
seven thousand workmen perpetually idle from this cause 

To an impartial observer, it would seem that labor ig 
the very last commodity that should be burned up. 


Scientific Management for All 


NYBODY who can make anything go at all, froma 
peanut stand to a rail mill, is apt to fall into a co 
placent state of mind and regard himself as a good di 
of a success. The valuable thing about “scientific man- 
agement”’ is its insistence upon a constantly criti 
attitude toward your work, whatever the work may be 
Posit yourself before your work and repeat with heartfelt 
conviction: ‘‘Probably I’m not doing this in the right 
way at all; probably my way of doing it is full of error, 
Let me look it over carefully from end to end and see 
how many faults I can discover.” 

As several eminent exponents of the system have pointed 
out, there is nothing fundamentally new about scientific 
management and it is by no means a sort of patent med- 
icine that you can take twelve doses of according to 
directions and be cured. The new thing is the general 
agitation of the subject and the consequent impression 
upon the popular mind that, by a persistently imal 
attitude, faults and wastes may be discovered almo 
anywhere. One college, at least, has already announced 
an important conference to further this agitation. 
trust the discussion will continue. 


The Old Grammaticai Error 


HE most celebrated scholar of his time described 

grammar as consisting of twenty-six parts—to wit: 
“Words, letters, syllables, clauses, dictions, speeches, 
definitions, feet, accent, punctuation, signs, spelling 
analogies, etymologies, glosses, differences, barbarisms, 
solecisms, faults, metaplasms, schemata, tropes, prose, 
meter, fables and histories.” 

The time, to be sure, was that of Charlemagne, when 
scholarship wes not in a flourishing state; and Alcuin, 
whom the emperor set up to be schoolmaster of Euro 
could hardly “‘pass” in the second grade of a country 
district school nowadays. : 

For all that, a majority of our public schools still teach 
grammar pretty much as Alcuin taught it. We still tell 
our youths that language consists of metaplasms, tropes, 
prose, meter, some fifteen or twenty different sorts ol 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs—each nicely distinguished 
from the others by rules having exceptions which apply to 
more cases than the rules themselves apply to. Our bin is 
of a different shape and contains a somewhat different 
assortment of dry bones, but it is just about as appetizing 
as Alcuin’s. 

The best grammatical definition was written by Heil 
who said that the important difference between regula1 
and irregular verbs is that the latter cause youngsters more 
whippings. Probably this is the only difference that any 
college graduate not professionally engaged in teaching 
grammar was ever able to remember when he had been ter 


years out of school. 4 
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A Senatorial Suggestion 


HE Senate sat in extraordinary session more than three 

months without transacting a solitary piece of business 

of wide importance except the passage of the joint resolu- 

tion for direct election of Senators—with an ‘amendment 

that required further consideration of the measure by the 
House. 

Under the rules of the Senate, any single member can 
delay legislation upon any subject as long as he pleases, pro- 
vided his wind holds out. As to a considerable amount of 
business, unanimous consent must be obtained; a solitary 
objection causes postponement. 

This system, of course, heightens the personal power of 
every Senator. To beso situated that your solitary voice 
will stop legislation for the United States is rather alluring. 
Obviously it makes you a great personage. Quite as obvi- 
ously it is not favorable to the dispatch of public business. 
It is a sort of graft, because it sacrifices the public inte 
for the personal aggrandizement of ninety-odd gentlemiy 
who are supposed to be public servants. 

Naturally no Senator likes to give up the persdfil 
power that accrues to him through “senatorial courtesy.” 
A motion to amend the Senate rules would undoubtedly k 
the most unpopular one that could be presented to tb 
upper house; but, in view of public sentiment on the s 
ject, we think a sufficiently devoted band of senatori 
martyrs could put such a motien through. + 


Bred in Old Kentucky 


NCE or twice a year, when the Honorable Augustus 
Owsley Stanley is strolling down the busy marts of 
trade, either in Henderson, Kentucky, or Washing- 
n, D. C., as it happens, he observes in the window of a 
othing store a concoction labeled, “‘Neat and Nobby !— 
ake Me Home for Hight-seventy-five!”’ and goes in and 
‘ocures it, wearing the same from the store with the label 
1 it—unless, so be, it should occur to the gentlemanly 
irveyor to remove it. 

: Once or twice a year he does this, from which it may be 
ithered that Augustus Owsley Stanley doesn’t give much 
me to the consideration of his personal sartorial embel- 
jhment. Nor does he. A suit of clothes is a suit of 
othes with Stanley, contrived for the utilitarian purpose 
_ eovering the body, not for purposes of plumage or 
wade. 

“A. O.,” said a friend who observed Mr. Stanley sitting 
the head of the House committee that is investigating 
e Steel Trust, ‘you ought to spruce up a little. For 
eaven’s sake, go and get you another suit of clothes!” 
“What’s the matter with these?” inquired Stanley. 
(ve only worn them a year or so.” 

“You ought to get a new suit,” persisted the friend. 
a right,” replied Stanley genially. ‘If you say so, 
dman, I’ll doit.’”” And he went and bought a fine layout 
Tr seven-sixty-two. 

Ciothes are the least of Stanley’s concerns. He is of an 
quiring turn of mind. For several years he has been 
usading against the Steel Trust and desiring to know about 
einner working of that beneficent —as Judge Gary says— 
ganization. Inasmuch as he is a Democrat and every 
ouse of which he has been a member—until the present 
ie—has been Republican, Stanley’s thirst for informa- 
yn has not been supplied with an official assuager. The 
epublican majority wanted no investi- 
‘tion of the Steel Trust, or, if they did 
ant one, restrained themselves with 
arvelous and stoic heroism. Further- 
ore, they couldn’t see where a Democrat from 
entucky could put one over anyhow. Nor 
d they. However, it so happened that, for 
is and for many other reasons, the present House is 
emocratic; and no sooner had it organized than Stanley 
ised the long yell for his cherished investigation and got 
_being made chairman of the special committee that is 
w inquiring into that billion-dollar enterprise, where the 
itnesses invariably speak of Andrew Carnegie as “‘ Andy,” 
us showing scant reverence for that busy promulgator 
libraries and universal peace. 

‘He is full of curiosity, is Stanley. He goes around 
king: “Why?” One day he said: ‘‘Comparing men to 
igs, if I do not malign the dogs, men naturally divide into 
e same classes as dogs. Now there is the bird-dog—he’s 
| investigating chap, going about to find out what is 
ing on; and there’s the bulldog, who wants to fight; 
id the hound, who is good for speed—and so on. Taking 
yown case, I’m of the bird-dog type. I’m an investigator. 
want to know what’s going on.” 

And, by the same token, that is what he is doing now— 
anting to know what’s going on and what has been 
ing on in the Steel Trust—being reasonably successful 
‘finding out too. 


Those Pearly Parapets Hit 


ITANLEY was born in Shelby County, Kentucky, of one 
) of the bluest of the blue-grass families, but moved over 
Henderson after he began the practice of law. He isa 
egarious citizen and would just as lief meet up with night- 
lers as with preachers—perhaps liefer. At any rate, 
irsuing his studies of the varied human nature of western 
entucky, he came to be acquainted not only with the 
gh and eminent but also with various other classes of 
ciety; and he defended a lot of those various other 
asses when it happened they were in contravention of the 
atutes in numerous cases made and provided. He was 
ecessful at the bar, being a pleader for fair; and the 
sult was that the various other classes all became his 
voted followers. He is a spellbinder who can reach up 
id yank the burning stars from the everlasting heavens 
0; and he put in a good deal of time making speeches for 
Tious candidates. 

Discussing his political activities with his wife one day, 
said: “TI believe I could be elected to Congress.” 
“Pshaw!” replied his wife. ‘I don’t believe you could.” 
“T reckon I could,” asserted Stanley. 

“TI dare you!”’ exclaimed his wife. 

\Stanley took the dare and went out and was elected to 
e Fifty-eighth Congress, and has been coming back regu- 
tly every two years since. Three or four years ago he 
‘gan his series of attacks on the Steel Trust in strong, 
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“A.O.” 


Serious and Frivolous facts 4lbout 
the Great and the Near Great 


able, analytical speeches; for, with all his occasional 
extravagance of rhetoric, Stanley is a digger and a student, 
and he had facts at his control. 

Politically he is one of the coming men in Kentucky. 
He is widely known and very popular in the state, where 
he is always referred to as ‘A. O.”” They wanted him to 
be a candidate for governor a time ago, but he declined; 
and it is more than probable that eventually he will get to 
the Senate. Indeed, that is probably his ambition. He is 
not only good at sustained effort in political speaking but 
he is quick and ready in rough-and-tumble debate, either 
on the floor of the House or on the stump. 

“T don’t say Stanley is a night-rider,”’ asserted an op- 
ponent; ‘‘but if he is nominated all the night-riders will 
vote for him.” ‘‘And,” Stanley retorted, “I don’t say he 
is a negro; but all the negroes will vote for him!’’—which 
made a tremendous hit with the crowd. 

Naturally Stanley reverences all the Kentucky standbys 
and dilates with much eloquence on those favorite topics 
of Kentucky’s silver-tongued—to wit, the state’s beautiful 
women, wonderful horses and unparalleled whisky. There 
came a discussion in the House of Representatives a time 
ago about cavalry remounts, and it was suggested by Mr. 
Mondell, of Wyoming, that the best place to get cavalry 
horses was in his state, where, he asserted, the horse was 
found in the full flower of its perfection. Stanley arose 
and said he had heard Mr. Mondell with amazement. He 
was shocked that any person should talk about going to 
the mountaintops of Wyoming or elsewhere for a horse. 

‘““Why, it would be as reasonable, Mr. Chairman,” he 
shouted, ‘‘to leave the Garden of Eden and send an expe- 
dition to the North Pole in-search of fruits and flowers, or 
to dispatch a cordon of guardian angels from the pearly 
parapets of Paradise to the region of the damned for good 
society, as to leave Kentucky in the hunt for a horse! 
You cannot depend on any of your finespun theories about 
the developing of a running horse in a rarefied atmosphere. 
A horse does not run on his lungs; a statesman can!” 

They laughed and applauded so much at that it was 
several minutes before Stanley could continue. 

“A horse must have something more than a capacity to 
blow in order to get there,’ he continued. ‘‘He must have 
bone as hard as flint, sinews of steel, a heart that will not 
brook defeat; he must possess compactness of body, 
splendid endurance, pride and strength, with audacity and 
docility. In a word, he must be of that regal line found 
first on the plains of Arabia and then on the green fields of 
Kentucky. The history of Kentucky comprises the history 
of the horse.” 
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He had them going then, and the Kentuckians were 
cheering like a lot of undergraduates at a football match. 

“You will next be telling me—you who think the world 
has gone west—that you will have to put a woman in cold 
storage on the top of a mountain in order to improve her 
complexion and that beautiful women are no longer indi- 
genous to Kentucky. You will be telling me it takes that 
rarefied atmosphere to make a proper brand of moonshine. 
Now you may claim what you will for the West, for the 
North, for the East or for the South; but for women and 
for the horse I challenge the world for Kentucky!” 

Then he went along and made a serious speech telling 
them what they should do to get the right sort of cavalry 
horses. That is a fair sample of Stanley’s line of spell- 
binding goods. He has an excellent voice and a skillful 
delivery; and in some parts of Kentucky they think 
“A. O.” is the greatest orator since the first flock of Ken- 
tucky’s silver-tongued ones scattered rhetoric in those 


parts. “Pearly parapets of Paradise!’’ isn’t so bad either. 


When he gets to the Senate and lets go a few of those they 
will all sit up and take notice. 


Valuable Reading 


“T CONTEND it pays to read the Bible,” said Dave 

Leahy, secretary to Governor Stubbs, of Kansas. “It 
is good for the morals of every man and woman—and it is 
great literature. Also, it pays in other ways. 

““A good many years ago I was running a paper in a 
small town in the southern part of the state. My partner 
was a young fellow who knew about the business and 
mechanical ends of the plant. I was the editor. It was 
tough going. One day we got to a place where we had 
to have ten dollars to get some paper out of the express 
office or we could not issue our palladium of the liberties 
of the people thereabout. Ihadnoten. My partner had 
no ten. There wasn’t a dime between 
us. However, that was his lookout. I 
was writing a powerful editorial article 
and I wanted to use a quotation from 
the Bible. I looked around the office for one. 
There was none. So I yelled out to my part- 
ner to go and buy a Bible at the bookstore 
near by. He told me he couldn’t buy a sandwich— 
much less a Bible. 

““*Well,’ I said, ‘I’ve got to have a Bible so I can round 
out this gem of English prose I am composing. Go out 
and rustle for one.’ 

“He started out; and while browsing around, trying to 
borrow one, he remembered his mother had given him a 
nice new Bible when he left home. He galloped up to his 
boarding place, found the Bible and brought it back to 
the office. 

“As I was running through the leaves to find the verse I 
wanted, what do you think Ifound? A ten-dollar bill his 
mother had put there when he left home! That was just 
enough to take our white paper out of the express office; 
and the people were thus providentially not deprived of 
their weekly message of cheer, instruction, admonition and 
advice—which would have been disastrous, for that was a 
whale of an editorial!” 


His Modest Job 


HEY were discussing a United States Senator who had 

been a railroad attorney before he became a statesman, 
and who, many thought, had not given up his job when he 
assumed his toga. 

“Tt’s all rot!’’ said a man who knows the Senator. “He 
never was a railroad attorney except to go out and 
try damage cases. Why, all that man ever was was a 
cow-coroner!”’ 


The Hall of Fame 


C Alf Ringling, the circus man, could make a good living 
as a cornet soloist if he had to—but he hasn’t. 


Representative George A. Loud, of Michigan, was pay- 
master on the revenue cutter McCullough when that ship 
was at the battle of Manila Bay. 

@ One of the sacred possessions of Augustus Thomas, the 
playwright, is a hat that was worn by William Jennings 
Bryan during the 1896 campaign. 

@ Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, just elected to the Senate, 
will be the fairhaired boy of that organization. He is 
yellow-haired, blue-eyed and rosy-cheeked. 

@ Henry Clews, the New York banker, was born in 
England and studied for the ministry, but heard Wall 
Street calling when his father brought him on a visit to 
this country, and refused to go back, either to England or 
to his studies. 
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If you are one of the “Sleep- 
less Squad,” suppose you 
avoid all other beverages and 
take a cup of hot well-made 


POSTUM 


on going to bed. 


It has lulled the tired nerves 
to peaceful sleep in many, 
many cases. 


Perhaps it may solve your 
problem. 


DURING SLEEP 


Nature Repairs the Human Engine. 


The activities of the day 
cause more or less waste of 
tissues which is repaired at 
night during sleep. 


The man or woman who 
can sleep well at night is sure 
of the necessary repairs, other 
things being right, to make 
each day a time of usefulness 
and living a real joy. 


But let insomnia get hold 
of one and the struggle be- 
gins of trying to work with 
a machine out of repair. A 
Nebraska woman's experience 
is interesting: 


“T used to be so nervous | could 
not sleep well at night. 

“Finally my father got me to try 
Postum which he said had done 
wonders for him. 

“Since | have been drinking 
Postum, in place of other hot table 
beverages, I can sleep sound any 
time I lie down, and | feel I owe 
everything to Postum.” 


Remember there are no 
drugs of any kind in 
POSTUM. It is simply a hot 
liquid food made of grain. 


Read “The Road to Well- 


ville,” in packages. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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By WALLACE IRWIN 


Book Il 


TAFTONIS SPRINGETH THE MAGIC 
EMBLEM 


But look! 
revealed 
A whale of a man with a whale of a shield— 
A shield so enormous it shines in the sun 
Like forty tin roofs all combined into one; 
And over the front of that armor-plate targe 
A Magical Word is emblazoned, so large 
That the foemen who see it grow pale with 
ferocity, 
For the word—aw, you’ve guessed it !—is this : 


“RECIPROCITY” 


On the turrets of Troy stands 


And you also have guessed it—unless you’re 
plumb daft— 

That the Fat Party, wielding the emblem, is 
Taft 


“‘See!’’ he shouts in his pride: 
“Behold me and dread! 
Truth’s on my side— 
I’ve shook hands with Ted!”’ 
Toot the bazoo! 
On to the Wall 
Pour, two by two, 
His followers all— 
The trust-hating Penrose, the lofty McCumber, 
Eager to throttle the duty on lumber; 
And Cullom and Stone bare their lances of 
steel— 
And each holds a shield with a duplicate 


spiel, 

Which they shake at the foe with suppressed 
animosity, 

Showing the Magical Word “ Reciprocity.” 


Then hey! for the carnage and ho! for the 
scrap! 
The Candidates charge o’er the face of the 


map ; 
They storm the steep heights toward the 
shield-bearing ranks, 
Their armor resounding with furious clanks, 
Their fists firmly clenched for a tough strangle- 
holt 
And their lances in rest for a terrible jolt. 
Then crash! on the shields with the Magic 


Device 

They strike e’en as eggs smite a carload of 
ice! 

And e’en as the egg in that thoughtless 
transaction 


Splatters away in a decimal fraction, 

So the spears of the Candidates, shoved with 
velocity, 

Smite on that Taft-blessed word, ‘‘ Reciproc- 
i Oe 

Smite and fall, scattered, tattered and shat- 
tered ; 

Bended their points and their shafts badly 
battered. 

Many a Candidate, writhing in pain, 

Shrivels right up and expires on the plain; 

And Bill, as he stands ’midst his party’s 
huzzah, 

Makes his world-famous utterance—namely : 
“‘Ha-ha!”’ 

But Madison Bob, as he views the remains, 

Speaks softly in Limericks. These are his 
strains: 


LA FOLLETTE DELIVERETH AN ODE IN 
LIMERICKS 


“Though at first I opined ’twas a bluff, 
Now I see it has ginger enuff; 
And Ill have to admit 
Bill’s making a hit 
With that noisy Canadian stuff. 


‘“Though it’s only a Party excuse 
To cover a chronic abuse— 
A heated-air suction 
On Tariff Reduction 
That thrills—though it doesn’t reduce. 


“And look at him! Jousting at graft 
And soaking King Wool fore and aft, 
So that unthinking men 
Holler: ‘Hit ’em again! 
O you Super-Insurgent, Bill Taft!’ 


“He ce that all Trusts he will end 


And the magnates to prison he’ll send 
"em— 
I suppose before Fall 
He’ll be boosting Recall 
And swiping my pet Referendum!”’ 


ENTER: THE OLD SUPREME COURT 
COMEDY QUARTET 


And while the horrid carnage raged again, 

The Magic Issue making strange companions— 

Great Cummins taking sides with Lofty 
Lodge; 

Many Insurgents with the Patters standing ; 

Jonathan Bourne, the Oregonian Fury— 

That Bourne from whence no caviler returns— 

Lined up ’longside of crafty Elihu, 

The Root that never once was radical! — 

Thus, while the carnage raged, there did 
appear 

Upon the walls of Troy four black-robed 
figures— 

Seniors, but far from _ senile. 
hands 

They bore enormous books marked “ Prece- 
dents,”’ 

From which they took the key — do, mi, sol, 


In_ their 


do; 
Then from the heavens, sitting on a cloud, 
Phoebus Apollo of the silver bow 
Leaned forth and spake: ‘I ask your kind 
attention! 
Gents, ye have wrought too long in deeds of 
war— 
Now rest and take a little light amusement; 
For comic songs refresh the hero’s mind 
And stimulate the Ti-erd Business Man. 
We have with us tonight—attention, please !— 
The Old Supreme Court Comedy Quartet.’ 
(Applause, confused with cries of ‘‘ What, 
again!’’) 
Then forth the black-robed songsters deftly 


step, 
Close-harmonize the key and thuswise spiel: 


SONG 


We’re fatherly old gentlemen, with children of 
our own; 

Yet the cunning Infant Industries we crush 
with hearts of stone— 

For they go around asticking of their tongues 
into their jaws, 

Illegally combining and resisting of the laws. 

But we do not like to hurt them; for, to tell 
the honest truth, 

Their deeds are oft resulting from ex-u-ber- 
ance of youth; 

So, in order to remind them of their faults, 
we drop like lead 

The folowing Opinions on each cunning little 
head: 


“Trust, Trust, you naughty, naughty 
Trust! 
You’re just as predatory as can be; 
Your deeds are quite involved and you 
ought to be dissolved — 
And we’ve half a mind to take you 
’cross our knee. 
Trust, Trust! Be reasonable you must, 
And upon your smart evasions don’t 
insist. 
Smack, smack, smack! 
whack 
You very, very briskly on the wrist.’ 


Be careful or we'll 


We've caught the baby Standard telling hor- 
rid, horrid lies, 

And the forward kid Tobacco blowing smoke 
in people’s eyes; 

We’ve found the tender Sugar Trust asteal- 
ing all the candy, 

And the Glue Trust’s sticky fingers touching 
everything that’s handy; 

Oh, the wicked little Steel Trust! How he 
played around the streets, 

Abegging sums of money from the magnates 
that he meets! 

While indulgent Father Gary says: 
won’t do so no more!”’ 

Which is just about the song and dance he 
handed Theodore. 


ee He 


“Trust, Trust, you armor-plated Trust! 
We’re afraid that you are wicked to the 
core, 
For you romp through every state quot- 
ing steel at twenty-eight 
Which you sell in foreign lands at 
twenty-four. 
O Trust, be warned in season; for here 
comes the Reign of Reason, 
When we won’t endure your whimsies 
as they rankle. 
Tut, tut, tut! Walk the straight and 
narrow rut, 
Or we’ll have to whisk you briskly on 
the ankle!”’ 


So comfortable! 


N° trouble to pa 


our nourishing 
mato Soup, even on 
hottest day. 
You don’t have to 
up the house nor your 
All you need is bo 
water, and three mit 
time for f 


It’s as easy as getting a: 
tea. And far more satisi 

A plate or two of th 
atable wholesome souf 
croutons or biscuit mak 
sufficient light luncheon 
warm day. z 

And for a heartier mi 
dinner or supper— make 
the first course with every 
else served cold if you 
See what a tasty relish it, 
to the whole meal and: 
much more good it does 

Why not try it today? 


21 kinds 10c a can @& 


Asparagus Julienne 

Beef Mock Turtle 

Bouillon Mulligatawny 

Celery Mutton Broth 

Chicken Ox Tail 

Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 

Clam Bouillon Printanier 

Clam Chowder ‘Tomato 

Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 


Vermicelli- Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


: 
JosepH CampBetL ComP! 
Camden N J 


‘CA friend to dine 

O Hubby, mine. 

Whatever shall I do 
But never mind, 

A Campbell ‘kind 

Will see us nicely 
through.”’ 


Milk 
Chocolate 


Almonds 


—a Delightful 
Summer Candy 

Candy that’s specially wel- 

come during the warm weather. 

) Fresh, brittle almonds, covered 
with milk chocolate of the usual 
Johnston goodness. 

Because Johnston's come to 
the dealer in small quantities 
often, you get them alwaysfresh. 

It will pay you to know the 
Johnston dealer near you. 

Sample Box 

For five 2-cent stamps, to cover 
postage and packing, we will send 
to your address a generous 
sample of any of 


the Johnston 
favorites. 
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MILWAUKEE 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, our 50c or $1.00 package 
will be sent prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of stamps or money order, 


85 TYLe care i 


‘fear! Dear! 


fn some tooth 
shes be ashamed of 
r bristles? 


‘here are co few in 
mm. 
onfidentially, we 


<e the sparse-bristled 
lourselves—for folks 
ieprefer them. But 
Ou want your mon- 
S$ worth we have 
ay other styles. They 
‘Tich in flexible Rus- 
\bristles that stay in. 


Misco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 


by accommodating shops 
Alfred H. Smith Co. 
W. 33d St., New York 


SECURED OR OUR 


T E N 18 FEE RETURNED 


ketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How to 
\@ Patent and What to Invent with list of inventions 
J offered for inventions sent free. Patents ad- 


_ VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE OLYMPIAN GODS ATTEMPT TO DOPE 
OUT BILL’S FUTURE, BUT QUIT 
ON A ROUGH GUESS 


The evening meal was spread before the 
gods; 
And Jove, who sate, as usual, at the head, 
Scowled gruffly at his plate and said to Juno: 
“Furies! ‘This darned ambrosia’s tough to- 
night! 
There’s nothing fit to eat here any more!”’ 
“It’s the high cost of living, dear,’’ said Juno. 
“Come off!’’ chirped Cupid, Venus’ petted 


brat ; 
“That’s just the good old boardin’-house 


excuse.”’ 
But Mercury, that smooth arch-diplomat, 
Sidetracked the conversation, speaking 
thus: 
“Say, on the dead, who’s going to win out 
In this here coming Presidential Scrap? 
Will Bill nose in for Nineteen Hundred 
Twelve? 

Or wi!l it be Wise Woodrow or Bold Bob— 

Whom do you pick as Darling of the Gods?” 

“The gods,” said Jove, ‘‘can never pick a 

winner 

In big events like Presidential Races. 

In Politics there’s no such word as Cinch. 

I'll bet my thunderbolts the Fates them- 
selves 

Couldn’t dope out a mixed-up field like that. 

I'd like to see Biil win, for I’m, of course, 

Solid Republican unto the core; 

But even I can’t make Bill President— 

For, after all, I’m nothing but a god.” 

Then Vulcan spake and raised the awful 
Hammer 

Which Knockers love: 
Heaven or Earth, 

Some factor that is greater than the gods, 

Who can make things so disagreeable 

That folks will have to vote for Bill or quit ?”’ 

“There is Just One,’’ great Jove responded, 

pointing 

Down through the cloudland carpet toward 
New York, 

Where, gazing earthward, the Celestials 


“‘Ain’t there, in 


saw, 
Athwart a desk behind a glassy door, 

A gnarled and knotted Human with a pen, 
Who jabbed terse statements in the shrink- 


ing pad, 

Then bared his teeth and chortled: 
ly!”’ thrice— 

Whenever the Chief Compositor hollered : 
“Copy!” 

Anon—because he thought that no one saw 
him— 

This Human sighed and raised his crystal 
specs 

To the black-letter sign above his desk— 

“Don’t Bother Me—I’m Out of Politics.” 


*Bul- 


Mars, who in secret always loved this Wight, 

Brushed a swift tear from his celestial sight. 
“How can a fight be fit 
With Teddy out of it? 

Bless me, if I know how to place my odds— 

I guess we’ve struck the Twilight of the 

Gods!’’ 

(THE END) 


Feet amd the Nerves 


Nia troubles frequently come from 
ill-fitting and badly made shoes, in the 
opinion of Dr. Irvin O. Allen. He thinks 
them accountable for much matrimonial 
haggling and discord. 

It is a mistake, he says, to teach the 
child—as is commonly done—to toe out. 
In the beginning, the boy or girl, in obe- 
dience to an unerring instinct, points the 
foot straight ahead, which is the proper way 
for walking. All shoeless peoples walk with 
parallel feet—our own Indians, for example. 

Doctor Allen explains that the sole of 
the shoe should be the shape of the foot. 
To determine this shape, one should stand 
barefoot on the ball and toes upon a sheet 
of paper, allowing the great toe to assume 
its normal position—separated somewhat 
from the other toes. Make a mark around 
the toes with a pencil and then let the heel 
come down to the paper. Now place the 
weight of the body upon the outer side of 
the foot and complete the outline in that 
position. i 

A shoe made with a sole of this shape, 
and with a reasonably high vamp, will cer- 
tainly be comfortable and will insure a 
healthy foot, incidentally doing away with 
“shoe nervousness.” If worn in winter, 
however, it should have no metal nails in 
it. The feet are not easily kept warm 
during cold weather in shoes with metal 
nails, because they tend to conduct the 
heat out of the body. 


EVENING POST 


The Howard Watch 


hen the U. S. Battle- 
ship “Maine” was 
Suni in lta vana 


Harbor, Admiral Sigsbee’s 
HOWARD Watch went down 
with it. 

It lay in sea water for five days— 
was recovered by a navy diver—and 
today it varies less than ten seconds 
a month, which is a ratio of one second 
in 260,000. Admiral Sigsbee has car- 
tied his HOWARD Watch since 1868. 

It has cruised in eighteen vessels 
of the U. S. Navy—over a distance 
of Two Hundred and Eighty-eight 
Thousand miles. 


It has set the standard time in taking 
observations for navigating— where a 
few seconds’ error may spell disaster 
to the ship. A service so exacting that 
even the ship’s chronometers have to 
be checked up in every port. 

A HOWARD Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each HOWARD is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached— from the 17-jewel (double 
roller escapement) in a “Jas. Boss” or 
“Crescent” gold-filled case at $40, to the 
23-jewelin a 14K solid gold case at $150. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a 
HOWARD Watch. Find the HOW- 
ARD jeweler in your town and talk to 
him. He is a good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” relating to the history of his own HOWARD. You'll enjoy 
it. Drop us a post card, Dept. N, and we’ll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Wholesale Depot: 


Vee eet 


Lumsden Building, Toronto 


ESTAS ESSEX 


DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


X<SK 


ES 


\ 


for people of refinement. 


XD 


ry 
se 


peppermint—the /rve mint. 


Rea 


BESS SSS SSS 


luncheons, teas, dinners, card parties. 
only chewing gum that ever received the un- 
qualified sanction of best society. 


clots | 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


The Dainty ; Mint Covered 
Candp Co asd Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the refinement of chewing gum 
Served at swagger 


The 


It’s the 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores £7)" 
5¢ ihe Ounce and in 54, 10¢ and 25¢ Backes : 
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The Butter Way 


to Health and Wealth 


HEN you BUY your 
next Butter ask for Blue 
Valley. Insist uponit— 


because use it once and you get 
the Blue Valley Habit. That 
means health. For Blue Valley 
is wholesome— the richest, most 
appetizing and delightfully fla- 
vored butter you ever spread on 
bread or biscuit. And every pack- 
age just alike. 


; 3-Valley) 


National Batter 


is pedigreed butter. Every ounce is of 
known origin. No cut-up butter—no 
tub butter—nothing but just Blue 
Valley through and through; and 
made out of rich, pure cream ripened 
and pasteurized by the famous Blue 
Valley process; then sold in the origi- 
nal, full-weight, Blue Valley registered 
trade-marked package. 


Extra Goodness; No Extra Cost 


Yet with all its bounty of extra 
goodness you don’t pay extra for it. 
That’s because of an unending sup- 
ply, a steady demand, and a unique 
system of distribution that spells 
economy all down the line. 


Ask Your Dealer for Blue Valley 


If he can’t supply you tell us his 
name and let us arrange it. Your 


name and address will bring a book- 
let giving in detail the reasons for 
Blue Valley Wholesomeness. 


TRADE-MARKS 
REGISTERED 


Mr. Butterman: 


HY the “Butter Way to 

Wealth”? Because anything 

that stimulates trade increases 
profits. Blue Valley does both! 


It costs the consumer no more than 
other butter but you sell more of it— 
and it stays sold. Blue Valley cus- 
tomers bring, not “‘kicks,’’ but other 
customers. That means business 
growth. 

Letters by the hundreds from del- 
icatessens and dealers to wholesaler, 
and from these wholesalers to us, say 
that Blue Valley is the one butter that 
needs no pushing. 

You don’t have to be an expert 
Butterman to build up a successful 
Blue Valley business. 

Introduce it. Write us tonight for 
exclusive territory. 


Orders filled at any one of our six 
creamery plants below. 


Blue Valley Creamery Company 


Chicago, Ill. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Sioux City, lowa 


Grand Rapids, Mich, Hastings, Neb. 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


LAST EDITION 


(Continued from Page 6) 


instinct of self-preservation, the youngster 
handed the first copy of the edition fresh 
from the press to the new owner. The rest 
of the pile he laid on the draw of the man- 
aging editor’s desk. Boland laid a paper 
out flat before him, glanced over the first 
page, then turned to the region beyond the 
brass rail and looked over the remnant of 
the staff. He smiled faintly with satisfac- 
tion as he saw that each man was bending 
over a copy of the Standard, reading it with 
evident care for errors of makeup. A lump 
rose slowly to his throat at the realization 
that, even at this moment of ultimate de- 
moralization, the immutable law of the 
morning was working without a hitch; that 
the machine he had built up with so much 
care was doing its work well to the last. He 
could not keep back the final good word— 
this man whose eyes always had been so 
keen to note the good work his men had 
done. He got up, cleared his throat and 
called out cheerfully: 

“That’s right, boys. We'll keep it up to 
the last minute. The Standard hasn’t been 
handed over yet.” 

Then something quite extraordinary hap- 
pened. A rattle of applause broke from the 
horseshoe desk. The telegraph and cable 
men took it up. Then the sporting desk 
joined in. Next came the rewrite men, and 
the operator cut in with a vigorous slap- 
slap-slap. Boland’s teeth were grinding 
hard on his cigar as he resumed his seat. 
He found Hansford eying him with an 
oddly screwed-up face and close-drawn 
brows. 

“That isn’t the way Henderson would 
have done it,’”’ he observed gruffly. 

“Well, it’s my way,” retorted Boland, 
grown suddenly irritable under the provo- 
cation conveyed by too much mention of 
the name of Henderson. He bent anew 
to the outspread page. But somehow he 
could not see clearly. He became aware 
that his eyes were tired; that he was 
strangely faint, as if he had not eaten; that 
his knees were weak. Hansford’s strident 
voice recalled him. He was saying, with 
a high-pitched querulousness: 

“T don’t see that notice about Consoli- 
dated Coal on the first page. We’re work- 
ing a big coup on the Street today and I 
was anxious to get all the publicity e 

“T killed it,’ announced Boland calmly, 
raising his head and looking the other 
between the eyes. 

“You k-killed it . . . after I had 
made a special request !”’ 

SVieses 

Boland’s hands sought the arms of his 
chair, as if he were trying to make sure of 
his seat. A white flame was blazing in the 
eyes opposite his own. 

“And wh-what in hell did you kill it 
for?” asked the massive person in a rising 
voice. The seething temper in his ponder- 
ous antagonist seemed to steady Boland. 
He replied in an ordinary tone: 

“Because I refuse to promote a confi- 
dence game in the paper.”’ 

“A confidence game? What c-confi- 
dence game?” gasped the new owner, his 
eyes closer together than ever, his face a 
purplish white. 

“Look here, Mr. Hansford,’ rejoined 
the managing editor with deepening calm, 
“vou know better than I do that Consoli- 
dated Coal is on the verge of a receivership 
and that it’s rotten from top to bottom.” 

His teeth closed with a snap of finality. 
He returned the tempestuous gaze of the 
man opposite him with level-fronting lids. 
Hansford seemed to be gasping apoplec- 
tically with supreme amazement. His fat 
fingers, stripped of gloves, were twitching; 
the heel of a patent-leather pump was 
beating a ragged tattoo on the floor; he ap- 
peared to be holding himself with a doubt- 
ful grasp from an outbreak that might blow 
the roof off the building. Finally he spoke 
hoarsely: 

“T want to get this thing straight, 
Boland. Did you know that I was negotia- 
ting for the purchase of this paper when you 
killed that notice?”’ 

Boland nodded in assent. 

““W-well, T’ll b-be 

But the theme proved too great for 
utterance. Hansford stuttered, gasped, 
cleared his throat, and with a loud snort 
gave up the attempt to put into mere 
words his astounding opinion of this man, 
whose name might be Moreland or Boland, 
for all he cared, and who had landed a 
smashing blow on the solar plexus of his 


soul. The managing editor bent to the 
paper again, determined that no ‘‘bull”’ 
should mar the last edition of the Standard 
for which he would be responsible. Pres- 
ently he heard Hansford struggling audibly 
with his emotions. He looked up and saw 
that keen face close to his own. 

“Boland, you’re the first man who’s ever 
stood up to me in all my life. You’ve 
knocked the wind clean out of me. 
You’ve #4 

He stopped short, coughed, and turned 
away with the baffled expression of a man 
who is saying to himself: ‘‘Oh, well, what’s 
the use!”’ 

“You'll have to excuse me now, Mr. 
Hansford,” spoke up the managing editor 
briskly. ‘‘I’ve got to clean my desk out, 
so as to leave things in shipshape for— 
Tabasco Jim.” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ rejoined the other, glancing 
at his watch with an air of having been 
recalled to a subject that he had almost 
forgotten. ‘‘Yes; he'll be here in just 
seven hours and a half, and there’ll be 
things doing with a tall scream from the 
start-off.”’ 

“T suppose so,’”’ assented Boland dryly, 
setting methodically about the business of 
collecting his personal belongings. He 
pulled out a drawer, dumped its non- 
descript contents on the desk before him 
and began to sort out the papers. Some 
he threw on the floor after a brief glance; 
others he laid aside for preservation. His 
task was like the stupendous undertaking 
that confronted a famous personage in 
mythology who had taken the contract to 
clean up a gentleman’s country place. Yet 
through it all the man of fifty, who was 
headed straight for the junk-heap, moved 
with a certain imperviousness to his im- 
mediate surroundings. He was thinking of 
Alice and Lucy, who would awake tomor- 
row, or in a week or a month, to the knowl- 
edge that their father was—well, not much 
better than an aimless wanderer on the 
“Row’’; one of those shadows of men who 
this very morning were doubtless shuffling 
up and down the pavement, furtively 
watchful with ferret eagerness for the sight 
of a former associate in present opulence 
who might be prevailed upon to lend a 
small coin 

He became uncomfortably aware, by 
degrees, that Hansford was watching him. 
He could see without looking that the new 
owner’s face wore that quizzical expression 
that, for the lack of a more precisely de- 
scriptive word, Boland had called a smile. 
Suddenly he heard a dry, hoarse cackle, 
which mentally he designated as a laugh. 
He glanced up and saw Hansford rubbing 
his smooth chin with a hand that looked 
curiously like a ham. His face was 
wrinkled in a grin; his eyes gleamed with 
malicious amusement. 

“Boland,” he chuckled, “I’ve got a joke 
on Hot-Stuff James McGiffert Henderson 
—a good one—a crackerjack!”’ 

“ H’m!” 

“Henderson thinks he owns the paper I 
hire him to run, and he has a funny way of 
making other people think so. I'll tell you 
of a joke he put over me in Cincinnati. 
Last spring a delegation of financiers called 
on me with a proposition that the Adver- 
tiser help out in a scheme to shut out the 
B. & T., which was trying to get the right 
of way into the city. I happened to beina 
public-spirited frame of mind that day and 
I turned the delegation down cold. The 
spokesman got mad as a bullpup that’s had 
alighted cigar held up to its nose—and how 
do you suppose he came back at me? Can’t 
guess? Why he told me, confidently as 
you please, that they’d put the thing up to 
Mr. Henderson—Mr. Henderson! I was 
so tickled at the preposterousness of the 
idea that I hadn’t the strength to laugh. I 
made the mistake of not mentioning the 
matter to Tabasco and making sure that 
he was bound and gagged. The next 
morning when I picked up the paper I 
found the front page plastered over with 
the movement to block the robber B. & T. 
from our beloved city, with headlines 
stretching clear across the page, and the 
names of the citizens’ committee of de- 
fense in Gothic caps, in a three-column box 
with turned-rule border. And the name 
of the chairman stuck out like a scare- 
head—James McGiffert Henderson! What 
do you think of that for a joke on me?”’ 

_ “Pretty breezy,” admitted Boland, smil- 
ing despite himself. 
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“Breezy? Cyclonic, I eall it. And 
when I put Tabasco on the mat about it 
what kind of a bunk do you suppose he 
handed me out? Why that fellow made me 
humbly ashamed of myself for harboring 
unjust thoughts—he was so apologetic 
about it and so infernally sorry he didn’t 
know I’d put the kibosh on the proposi- 
tion! That was a good joke on me, all 
right. But I’ve got a joke on him this 
time—a joke that'll make him laugh 
himself into a foolish fit.” 

Hansford seemed to be turning the 
morsel about in his mind as he might have 
turned about an oyster in his mouth. 
Then he resumed with a dry chuckle: 

“Tl fire Henderson—fire the owner, by 
Jupiter Christmas!—the way I fired you a 
minute ago.” 

_ Boland stared at the man opposite him 
in stark bewilderment. Hansford resumed, 
after a ruminative pause: 

“T’ve been watching you since I came in, 
Boland. I laid it on thick to see how you’d 
take it—and, by gad, you’ve shown me. So 
I'll fire Henderson and hire you in his place.” 

The rest of: it seemed to beat upon 
Boland’s ears confusedly from a distance: 

“Yl double your salary and I’ll back 
you to the limit—just for a joke on 
Tabasco Jim!” 

_ The managing editor found himself sit- 
ting bolt upright with a sudden galvanic 
movement. He gulped at the lump in his 
throat and his hand stole feverishly out for 
something to tear. Two thoughts came 
swiftly to his tumultuous brain: the first 
was of two girls who would have new frocks 
for commencement, regardless of expense; 
the other 

He arose lightly from his chair, stepped to 
the rail with an elastic tread and announced 
resonantly: 

“Gentlemen, please report at the usual 
time tonight. It was all a mistake about 
your being discharged.” 

dll 


A Wandering Whistler 


Rene queer ups and downs of a picture are 
illustrated by the history of the portrait 
by Whistler of Henry Irving as Philip II 
of Spain, now hanging in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Whistler, at a precarious period 
of his career, asked his friend Irving to sit 
to him for a portrait in the character in 
which Irving was then playing—Philip II. 
The portrait was painted, and Irving, much 
pleased, requested Whistler to let him buy 
it and to name a price not too high for his 
slender purse. Having had the pleasure 
of Whistler’s acquaintance, the writer can 
imagine the following conversation: 

“Not too high, Jimmy! You know, aha! 
that actors—now modestly, Jimmy!”’ 

‘My dear Irving, ’tis a masterpiece; but 
you shall have it for a song—let us say a 
thousand pounds.” 

“Too much, Jimmy—too much!” 

Whistler kept the portrait. Soon after, 
in one of those unpleasant experiences, 
which he shared with his great master, Rem- 
brandt, hewassold out fordebt. Rembrandt 
was sold out only twice. The ‘‘Butterfly”’ 
underwent three such forced sales. 

Irving heard of the sale. Unknown to 
Whistler he was able to buy his portrait 
at the auction for a song; and then in a 
spirit of friendly retaliation he invited the 
“Butterfly” to dinner. After the coffee 
and cigars, he remarked: “‘Aha! my dear 
Jimmy, you must see my latest acquisi- 
tions!” and invited him in to see his pic- 
tures, not mentioning the fact that he had 
bought the portrait. Whistler went from 
one picture to another, criticising, admir- 
ing, with that subtle, biting wit of his; and 
coming in front of the portrait he gayly re- 
marked: “‘Aha! What have we here? My 
congratulations, Henry—the best picture 
in your collection!’’ He never turned a 
hair. This picture, after Irving’s death, 
brought twenty-five thousand dollars at 
auction in London recently—and we are 
lucky to have it here now. This was a legit- 
imate advance i”: price and the picture is 
worth it. The fey pounds that Irving paid 
was one of those fortuitous hazards of the 
auction room. 
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Limousine and Landaulet Bodies of exclusive design 
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Further details are given in “The Story of the Thomas’’— our new catalog, which awaits your request. 
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Ballard nifling develops maximum power and 
accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles. 
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The solid top is protection from defective cartridges— prevents 
powder and gases from being blown back. The side ejection 
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EATING FOR EFFICIENCY 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the needs of children in their rapid growth 
and development. Cornmeal, oatmeal, rice 
and beans, cheese and soups, and the 
coarser vegetables, and cheap cuts of meat, 
containing large amounts of filling but un- 
nutritious gelatin and cartilage and fiber 
are utterly lacking in that concentration 
and abundance of nitrogen and fat and 
sugar which are absolutely indispensable 
for the full and proper development of the 
young human animal. 

No form of diet upon which children 
grow up gaunt and pale and slack-muscled, 
even though only ten or fifteen per cent be- 
low their full possibilities of vigor and effi- 
ciency, can be regarded as in any sense an 
economical one from the point of view of 
the community. Ifa child is worth raising 
at all it is worth feeding upon the best and 
most nutritious food that can be got, and 
It is the poorest economy 
imaginable to stunt and warp a human ma- 
chine for its whole thirty years of working 
life, merely for the sake of an extra five- 
dollars-a-month’s worth of food while it is 
getting its growth. 

If the state is to feed the child let it 
provide the best food to be found on the 
market. If the parents themselves cannot 
afford this then they should be encouraged 
to organize and demand better wages, so 
that they can do better work and feed their 
children properly, instead of being given 
good advice and lectures on scientific nu- 
trition and the polite methods of starvation, 
and advice on how to make the little they 
have go as far as possible. This latter 
simply means, nine times out often, the pur- 
chase of foods whose sole virtue is that they 
are cheap and filling. If you want to raise 
cheap men give children cheap foods. 

In the adult the amount and kind of 
food is simply a question of coal and steam 
power—the more work we do, the more 
fuel we need; and muscle calls for more 
expenditure of horsepower than brainwork. 


The Best Food for Hard Workers 


There is not, however, so great a differ- 
ence between the diets for the sedentary 
and active occupations as was at one time 
believed, because the man of sedentary 
occupation, in order to do his mental work 
properly, ought to take enough active ex- 
ercise in the open air to call for the con- 
sumption of large amounts of food. Navvies 
on the railroads and farmhands in summer 
take, of course, much larger amounts of 
food than bookkeepers or clerks in stores; 
but this is really due not so much to the fact 
that one group works chiefly with muscle 
and the others with their nervous systems, 
but that the navvies and the farmhands are 
straining all their powers, both muscular 
and nervous, to the utmost all day long— 
and their day is from twelve to fourteen 
hours—while the indoor workers have a 
shorter day and usually at no time during 
the day exert anything like their full powers 
of either body or mind. 

In somewhat similar manner a misap- 
prehension has arisen in regard to the 
amounts of food required in hot and cold 
climates. Part of the difference is due to 
the necessity of keeping up bodily heat in 
the north, but more of it is due to the fact 
that the man who lives in the cold and stim- 
ulating climate of the north is able, as a 
rule, to do a great deal more work in a day 
than the one who swelters in the tropics. 
Whenever men are either compelled or in- 
clined to work hard and continuously in 
the tropics they require large amounts of 
nutritious food, with plenty of nitrogen and 
fat, no matter what the temperature. 

The popular and widespread impression 
that it is best for Europeans and Americans 
who go to live in the tropics to try to imi- 
tate the diet of the natives about them, 
and live cheaply on rice and fruit and green 
vegetables, is a mistake and does not stand 
the stern test of actual experience. A white 
man should cut down his food intake in the 
tropies only in proportion to the amount 
that his bodily exercise is interfered with by 
the heat or other unfavorable surroundings. 

The impression was based on two as- 
sumptions, both of which have turned out 
to be false: first, that the native in his own 
climate is a healthy, vigorous child of Na- 
ture, when, as a matter of fact, his death- 
rate and disease-rate are double those of the 
white races and his average length of life 
a little less than half; and second, that, 
instead of his living upon this simple, blame- 
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less and cooling diet because he ha 
it adapted to the climate, his only 
for living on it is that he has neitk 
money nor the brains to get an 
better. Troops who are campaigni 
tively or men engaged in railroad or 
building, even under the most tr 
suns, need almost full northern rat 
order to keep in good health. | 
in some cases they require more t 

would ordinarily require in a cold ¢ 
to compensate for the well-known ft, 
depression, due to the intense heat a 
perpetual glare of light pouring ¢ 
their unprotected and unpigmented 5 


Diet for the Tropics 


It is advantageous to combine wi 
plenty of fresh vegetables and fresh 
when these can be had in good con 
on account of the large amounts o} 
as well as acids and alkalies which th 
tain; but men who have heavy wor 
require plenty of beef and bacon, and 
and butter, just as a mogul requi 
many pounds of coal for every ton of 
that she has to haul up a heavy grad 
all the trimmings and kickshaws th 
like on your diet in the tropics, but le 
be an abundant foundation of real 
the solid, substantial, regulation st 
of the home table, when there is rea 
to be done. Much of the lamentable o 
indulgence in alcohol which has be 
curse of the white man in the tropie 
in fairness be attributed to the cray 
an empty and exhausted stomach, fed 
not filled with the husks and trash oft 
ical diets or the unappetizing foods 
from Europe and held in storage for 
The better men at work are fed, t 
liquor they crave. 

Most of the enlarged livers and ruine 
gestions of returned Indian and other 
lonial officials, which were supposed t 
due to eating too much meat, fat an 
rich foods in a climate where only rj 
vegetables were called for, are now 
to be due to perfectly definite infe 
both by bacteria and by the ani 
sites which swarm in the tropics—p 
larly malaria, dysentery, typhoid 
intestinal worms. 

With the food clean, the water pt 
the mosquitoes destroyed, the trop 
become as inhabitable and almost as 
for white men as the temperate zon 
never the kind or the amount of fo 
caused the notorious unhealthfulnes: 
tropics, but the disease germs, filth and 
asites swallowed withit. The foo 
to blame—only the bad company 

For some reason or other, which 
not as yet clearly understand, it ap 
sirable, or at least grateful, in the 
to add to most dishes a surprising 
of peppers, curries, spices and hot 
all sorts and descriptions. This is p' 
due partly to the fact that they a 
germicides and intestinal antisepties, 
terfering with the action of the di 
ferments. While unable actually t 
up the bacteria—though from their t 
one is ready to believe them capable of 
thing—yet they powerfully discourage 
growth of bacteria and reduce their 
ions to millions—or even thousands, — 

It is really astonishing, to those who! 
had no previous experience in such m 
to see how rapidly vigorous, healthy 
of the tropics will improve, not ¢ 
working power but also in health 
taken off their much-praised blam 
cooling diet of rice or yams and vege 
and placed upon full northern ome 
rations of bullbeef, fat bacon and bre: 


Japanese coolies, for instance, ‘int 


to our Pacific Coast, when they 
and are ‘eating Japanee,” as they ex 
it—living on rice, coarse vegetables a. 
little fish—are not worth to any con 
or employer more than seventy-five | 
to a dollar and twenty-five cents a 
When, however, they have adapted t! 
selves to civilization and learned to 
American” —which they do as soon as’ 
have begun to earn a little money— 
their working power rises rapidly until i 
comes almost equal to that of a white. 
of thesame height and weight; and thes 
contractors will gladly pay from two! 
to two dollars and fifty cents for t 
man for his practically unskilled lal 
At the same time they also bee 
mune to beriberi, that scourge of the 
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}ipon their old diet is exceedingly fre- 
4ndfatalamongthem. So prevalent 
sere was this disease in Japan up to 
een years ago that the Japanese 

5 ment, in order to check it, put the 
ynd navy upon almost the full Euro- 
may diet, after the German standard 
e twelve years ago with the result 
2 disease has now been almost wiped 
o that the famous victory of Japan 
ussia was not won upon rice, vege- 
sand a little fish, as our vegetarian 
« would have us believe, but upon 
an beef, flour and pork—for all of 
apan has been one of the best cus- 
» of our Pacific states for years past. 


n Races on Northern Foods 


lar transformation takes place in 
Jmaican and other West Indian ne- 
<yho come to work on our Panama 
_ With characteristic brutal indif- 
nm: to the welfare of the weaker races 
esimple and unspoiled children of 
L, iho have lived chiefly upon yams, 
vane and fruit, are placed at once 
rill rations of the savage, overheating, 
¢hirsty flesh diet of the north, with 
_mentable consequence that their 
\g power increases from twenty-five 
y percent. They grow fat and sleek, 
eir deathrate and disease-rate de- 


\ghly speaking, there is as much differ- 
petween meat-fed men and vegetable- 
‘en as there is between corn-fed 
ass-fed horses. The bronco of the 
n is an astonishingly tough, plucky 
‘eedy little animal; but every cowboy 
iding the range actively, demands a 
r or remuda of from eight to ten grass- 
Irses to do the work that three or four 
nad ones would do with ease. 
) diets for winter and summer should 
giusted almost wholly with reference 
; amount of work that must or can be 
4 Where the work is muscular, sum- 
| often the season of greatest activity 
litrain; and every one knows what 
vities of hot and substantial food-fuel 
hands will shovel into their cavern- 
; teriors three times a day, to say noth- 
/ lunches in the field. For those of 
cca occupation, the long, light even- 
sf summer give an opportunity for 
‘able exercise in the open air, which 
account should be neglected. If you 
J a regular habit of getting away from 
i shop fairly early, taking a light 
€oon tea, then walking or rowing, or 
ming or gardening, or playing golf or 
as long as it is light enough to see, 
ig in at dusk to a substantial supper 
| the porch or veranda, you will be 
sed to find how much better you can 
e heat and how quickly and pleas- 
summer will pass. Such methods 
combined with sleeping in the open 
ll make all save a few of the worst 
and most sweltering nights of even a 
aummer comparatively tolerable. If, in 
jon, you kill all the mosquitoes by 
ing their breeding pools, and exter- 
te all flies by cleaning the filth- 
is in which they breed, summer will 
ine not only the healthiest but the 
‘enjoyable season of the year. 
‘' men engaged in laborious occupa- 
|, Whether on the farm, in the mill, the 
ty or the mine, the supply of well- 
2d, nutritious food can hardly be too 
dant. The well-known superiority of 
American workman, his steadily in- 
ing height and weight and improving 
(que, his remarkable efficiency —mak- 
re labor cost of American products the 
it in the world—have been due largely 
‘Ss abundant and varied food supply. 
\ere are just two cycles in the economy 
dor: the cycle of success and progress, 
i runs, “Good food, which means bet- 
york, which means more pay—which 
1 means better food,” and so on ad 
itum; and the famous ‘“‘vicious cycle” 
towntree, which runs, ‘Poor food, 
h means poor work, which means low 
's, which means poorer food,” and so 
1 infernum. 
hen it comes to men of sedentary occu- 
ms, then the fuel problem is not so 
; and one very frequently hears the 
ce given, with great confidence, that 
1 the farmer’s boy, for instance, be- 
2s a student, a bookkeeper or a clerk, 
Bis deliberately ‘put a knife to his 
at,” as the Ay ne is, and cut down the 
unt of food, which his vigorous outdoor 
tite calls for, thirty to fifty per cent. So 
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far as his new occupation calls for or de- 
mands less muscular effort in the open air, 
this is judicious and necessary, but it is by 
no means the final solution of the problem; 
for even brainwork involves the expendi- 
ture of energy and calls for the intake of a 
corresponding amount of fuel-value in the 
form of food—and many brainworkers, 
who take relatively little exercise, either 
forced or voluntary, have excellent appetites 
and require large amounts of food. 

Moreover, the overwhelming verdict of 
experience, after thousands of years of 
trial, is that the brainworker will do his 
work faster and better, and moreefficiently, 
if he limits the hours devoted to it and, for 
every hour he is engaged in it, spends at 
least a quarter or, better still, half an hour 
in the open air. It would seem almost as if 
part of our food supply must be prepared in 
the muscles for the use of the brain and the 
nerves. At all events, this combination of 
muscular work with mental, and indoor 
with outdoor, gives far and away the best 
results, both as to work done and health 
maintained. 

Where this ideal state of affairs can be 
reached—or, if this be impossible, as near 
an approach to it as may be secured —it will 
be found that the brainworker’s fuel de- 
mands, and therefore his health require- 
ments, call for within ten or fifteen per cent 
of the same amount of food as the muscle- 
worker. Far the wisest and most healthy 
course for men of sedentary occupation is 
not to cut down their food supply but to 
increase their exercise. As is a matter un- 
fortunately of all too common experience, 
many men who work hard and energetic- 
ally with their brains develop and main- 
tain such vigorous appetites that they get 
into the habit of eating larger amounts of 
foods than their muscles and livers can 
burn properly, with distressing results to 
the liver and kidneys. The remedy for 
these men again is not less food but more 
exercise. No human being can maintain 
his proper standard of health on less than 
three hours a day in the open air—and four 
would be better. 


The Best-Fed Women 


The difference in food requirements be- 
tween men and women is not much greater 
than can be accounted for by their differ- 
ence in weight and muscular activity, and 
by the somewhat more confining and sed- 
entary occupations in which women are, 
for the most part, engaged. Whatever may 
be held as to the tendencies of men in re- 
spect to eating, the vast majority of women 
certainly tend to eat far too little for their 
own best good. 

This is due partly to the fact that their 
appetite is not the same fierce devouring 
impulse as in man, and partly because 
women, having the preparation of food in 
their own hands, are more likely to be 
tempted to ‘‘scrape up” hastily some tasty 
but trifling dish of little or no food-value 
whenever they begin to feel hungry, and 
“peck and trifle with their appetites all day 
long.” More potent than either of these, 
they hate the bother and labor and “‘muss’’ 
of cooking, dishing and cleaning up after a 
full, regular meal. Indeed, if it were not 
for their having to live in the same house 
with the everlastingly hungry male, they 
would never get any real food to eat at all, 
but content themselves with tea and bread 
and butter, and cake and pickles, and jam 
and cookies. It is a notorious fact that, 
when the men of the house go out for the 
day or on a visit, the women will scarcely 
have a regular meal until their return, but 
will just keep on ‘‘piecing’’ upon one silly 
subterfuge for real food after another. 

Much of the “nerves” and irritability 
and sense of depression and discourage- 
ment which often characterize the over- 
worked hofisewife and mother of a family 
is due not only to the perpetual strain and 
anxiety but even more to the fact that she 
ean never settle down comfortably to a full, 
regular meal; in fact, she actually often 
does not get enough to eat. She has either 
completely tired herself out in its prepara- 
tion and thoroughly cooked herself in cook- 
ing it, or she is disturbed so perpetually 
during its progress by attending to the 
wants of the children and the exigencies of 
the service that she is quite apt to make the 
bulk of her meal upon tea or coffee and 
scraps, and bread and butter. The inven- 
tion, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of the now 
famous rest and overfeeding cure for nerv- 
ous patients of this sort was one of the 
greatest practical triumphs of American 
medicine. 
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PRETTIEST THING 


In My Home 
isa Macey Book Cabinet 


To set one of the new Macey Book Cabinets in your home 
is to set before your children an example of such good taste 
that throughout all the days of their lives they will feel its 
refining influence, 
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Macey Book Cabinets are the first sectional bookcases ever 
built after the designs of the old masters. These old masters, 
Sheraton, Chippendale, Robert Adam and Fra Junipero, were 
as great in Furniture as Shakespeare in Literature, as Mozart in 
Music, as Michael Angelo in Painting. 
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The new Macey Book Cabinets are the only sectional book- 
cases that can be added to, both upward and sideways, and 
still not look like sectional bookcases, but like heirlooms of 
furniture. Can be taken from or rearranged without destroying 
their beauty and style. 
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So artful is the cabinet work that dealers frequently have to 
take them apart to convince customers that they are sectional. 
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Macey old master designs harmonize with any furniture you 
now have, and are made in such variety of popular prices, 
sizes, woods and finishes, that they fit any requirement of space 
or purse, 


Macey Sectional Book Cabinets are built under the direction 
of Mr. O. H. L. Wernicke, the father of sectional bookcases and 
President of The Macey Company. Mr. Wernicke’s name is 
still used in the corporate title of a competing firm, with which 
he has long since had no connection. 
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If you wish to give your home and your children the most 
inspiring influence you ever gave them, you will go to a 
furniture store and see these new Macey Book Cabinets before 
you forget it. 
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Or send for the new Macey Style Book and price list. It is 
the most complete and extensive work published on the sub- 
ject of sectional bookcases, giving the history of their inven- 
tion, manufacture and development, as well as suggestions on 
library decoration and arrangement. It also contains. the fol- 
lowing original articles by the “Father of Sectional Bookcases,” 
O. H. L. Wernicke—“Get Acquainted With Your Furniture;” 
“What Constitutes Good Furniture;” “The Forces Which 


Govern Furniture Development;” “Origin of the Unit Idea.” 


Address The Macey Company, No. 940 South Division 
Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


And Now, In The 1912 Chrome-Nickel Everitt, Is At Last Obtainable Te 
Crowning Triumph Of Automobile Perfection 4 


The Car That Starts Itself 


N The Saturday Evening Post of June 24th, there appeared 

a remarkable automobile announcement. The story of “the 

car that bridged the gap between the $1500 price and the 

$4000 quality,” has since been read and wondered at by millions. 

Thousands have responded. That an All-Chrome- Nickel Steel 
car of the highest character could be bought for less than $4000 - 

was astounding; that the costly equipment specified could be in- 
cluded was unbelievable—but there was more to come. 


ling innovation. 


It was 


126'-inch 
Wheel Base 


48 Actual 
Horse Power 


Fully 
Equipped 
36x4-inch 
Tires 


Demount- 


able Rims 


‘Touch a button and it starts!” 

That is the final, compelling chapter of the mar- 
velous 1912 Everitt story that has swept across the 
country like a flood; that has brought us thousands 
upon thousands of inquiries; that has almost buried our 
Sales Department under orders and requests for terri- 
tory, and that is now the talk of the industry from 
Maine to California. 

If you know automobiles at all; if you are in the 
least acquainted with motor car values, — you know 
it is literally true, that 
There Never Was a Car Like This 

Consider for yourself the unheard-of value offered 
in this matchless Six! 

Its construction throughout of Chrome-Nickel- 
Steel, three times better than ‘‘good’’ automobile 
material—the one steel used in battleship armor—never 
before used except in a few of the finest $4000 cars. 

Its manufacture — complete in one factory — by 
automatic ‘‘jigs and fixtures,’’ absolutely unvarying, 
and accurate to a fraction of a hair’s breadth. 

Its design and supervision by a world-famous 
engineer, and three automobile manufacturers of eleven 
years’ experience. 

Its every detail the result of long experiment and 
thousands of successful cars. 

Its size big and impressive, with long, graceful 
lines and sweeping curves. 

Its power a whirlwind of energy furnished by a 
Six-Cylinder Motor of the latest type; forty-eight 
actual horse-power at instant command. 

Its building and inspection by the most thorough 
system known. 

Its wheels and tires big, massive, easy-riding, with 
25% factor of safety, ensuring extraordinary tire 
economy; 36 by 4 inches in size; and Demountable 
Rims. 

Its Equipment Complete, with Top, Windshield 
and Speedometer included. 

Its price $1 8 5 o—moderate, even fora good**Four.”’ 


TO AUTOMOBILE DEALERS — There is still a small amount 
of Territory unallotted for 1912. 
sentative in your city, write us immediately. 


arrange to handle this wonderful line. 
WIRE NOW-—+to our Sales Department. 


If there is no Everitt Repre- 
It is possible, if 
you are the sort of high-grade dealer we want, that you can 
Write today — or better, 


The 1912 Everitt “Six-48” 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1850 


And now the Self-Starter —** Touch a button and 
it starts!”’ 


Here is at once effected a complete change in 
motoring. The Self-Starter removes an element of actuai 


danger, and eliminates the last factor de- 
manding brute strength. 

That such a device had 
orn, ¢ Brewesi 
needed ay Was 
fully realized 
yet famous designers 
have failed ut- terly to solve 
the problem. Our own experimental 


force has been working on this detail for years. 
Its announcement was not made until reliability had 
been proven beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

This is no mere clap-trap arrangement of springs 
and ‘‘cogs’’; there is no hand pump to labor with; 
the principle is as certain and its operation as automatic 
as the air brakes on the ‘*zoth Century Limited.’’ 
You press a button,—and go! 


Two-Thirds the New Everitts Already Sold 


Except in size, the New Everitt << Four”’ 


tically a duplicate of the ¢¢Six.’’ 
is similar; the same Chrome-Nickel-Steel is used 
throughout; the same generous equipment of Top, 
Windshield and Speedometer is included; and the 
same positive Self-Starter is built into the car. Were 
there no ‘*Six’’ in the new Everitt line, this magnifi- 
cent ‘Four’? at $1500 would alone mark out the 
Everitt as the car of the year. 

But there is still another Everitt of unique value 
and desirability —the **30’’ at $1250. ‘This splendid 
fifteen-hundred-dollar car has won to the highest 
standard of efficiency, reliability and satisfaction-giving 
qualities during the past two years. Except for the 
new Everitt «‘Four’’ and **Six,’’ there are few, if 
any, cars within five hundred dollars of its cost that 
offer near as much to the actual user. ‘This year the 


Metzger Motor Car Co. 


Milwaukee Avenue 


Michigan 


is prac- 
The general type 


Detroit 


stated that a later announcement would tell of still another sta 
Here is the final chapter of that 
The New Everitt Four And Six Are Positively Self-Starting] 


tainty ; no more bruised knuckles and broken arms—for a touch 
on a button starts the new Everitt. : 
is swept away the last element of brute strength, of doubt and 0} 
danger; for here, at last, is the car that starts itself! 


July 29, 


great stor 


Thus, in this marvelous c: 


Cylinders 
$1850 


car is better than ever, and full Equipment, with Top 
and Windshield, is included at the new price of $125¢ 

With cars like this, is it any wonder that the best dealers ar 
everywhere competing for the privilege of selling the Everitt? In 
representative cities like Detroit, Boston, New York, Seattle, am 
scores of others, big sales cxcubie hoses are daily discarding 
known lines to take over these wonderful cars. 

One dealer came 4,000 miles to go through the Everitt fad to 
and test the new cars. He stayed a week, and ordered 36 
Another, one of the best known in the East, demanded a sey 
road-trial. He drove 600 miles in the ‘‘ Six,’ through the Berk 
shire Hills, without changing a gear, in just over twenty hours, 
and placed his order for 500 cars, These are representative cases; 
every man who has seen the new line has tried to get it. 


The first announcement of the 1912 Everitt wa 
made on June 24th. At this writing, two weeks late! 
there are dealers’ orders in the factory for twenty, 
Sour hundred 1912 Everitts. ‘This represents two-t 
the next year’s output. You can see for yourself how 
the country’s keenest judges regard these cars. 


Get An Everitt if You Can 
You begin to see now the wonderful values offered in the 1912 
Everitt. Take any one of the three models —the Six, for instance 
Consider what you are getting for $1850!—-$4000 quality; Chrome 
Nickel-Steel construction; all the advantages of the Six-Cylinder 
Whirlwind power; Long Wheel Base; Big Wheels; Demountabl 
Rims; Full Equipment;—and a car that Starts on a Push-Buttom 
And the new ‘‘Four’’ and ‘Thirty *’ are but little less desirable!” 
Don’t be content with a mere car, when you can have 
Everitt! Don’t tug and grind on a crank, when an Everitt start 
at will! Don’t take chances on a broken arm—there are hundred 
every month — when the Everitt’ s push-button starts the motor frot 
the seat! Don’t deny your wife and family the pleasure and conve 
nience of driving, when ease and safety are certain in an Everitt! 

Remember, these advantages are only to be had in Everitt cars 
Many are completely covered by Everitt patents. You cannot 
them elsewhere at*any price. 4 

And, if you want a car like this, you must order now. \¢ 
Everitt factory production is limited. Good cars are always 
slowly. There will be only 3,600 Everitts for 1912, for cars li 
these cannot be built in quantity. 

See the nearest Everitt Dealer today. He is now taking ad 
orders, He can only get a certain number of 1912 Everi 
Reserve yours before it is too late. You take no chances. T. 
car carries the most liberal factory guarantee ever offered. Send 
coupon for the details. 


COUPON B 
Metzger Motor Car Co., Detroit, Michigan: 
Send your 1912 Advance Catalog and Dealer’s Name. 
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Detroit Combination Tool 
TOOL-SHOP IN ONE TOOL " 


. Rotary blower forge, geared drill 
press, geared emery wheel, vise, 
pipe-vise, anvil. Six tools in 

) one. High grade. Portable. 
Weight 175 lbs. Price $50 
cash f. o. b. Detroit. This 
wonderful invention, per- 
fected, protected, is abso- 
tial for auto- 
mobile owner, 
farmer, driller, 
~- thresher, mine, 
anch, repair crew. The best selling 
|since the sewing machine. We Want 
{, Responsible men can secure exclusive 
‘s yielding from $50 to $500 per week. 


\)IT TOOL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


| Ten-Pinnett— 
ie) -Making 


} 
@ 


nt a business? Here's one for you—Ten-Pinnett, the 
times. A healthy, uplifting bowling game—a fun- 
‘xercise that old and young, rich and poor, go wild 
«there’s a chance to play. Owners of Ten-Pinnett 

$150.00 to $300.00 a month on an original in- 
' .00, and no operating expenses other than rent, 
i € that pays for itself in a jiffy. You have 


to Do but Pocket the Money! 

ae You have sighed hundreds 
of times to be in business for 
yourself. Grasp the oppor- 
@ tunity—one without the re- 
sponsibilities of the everyday 
business man. ur pay-as-it- 
earns plan is the most above- 
board, original and liberal ever 
devised. If you want that eager 
money in your locality send tor 
our plan tonight—beforesome- 
one beats you to it. (39) 


Ten-Pinnett Company 
401 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


S MAKE BIG 

e Machines money 
A wonderful opportunity to make 
fi) big money entertaining the public. 
Large profits, showing in churches, 
school houses, lodges, theatres, 
etc. We show you how to conduct 
the business, furnishing complete 
outfit, No experience whatever 
is necessary. you want to 
make $15.00 to $150.00 a night 
bes \ fi) writetoday andlearn how. Cata- 
pt}  logueFree. Distributors of Moving 
‘hines, Post Card Projectors, Talking Machines, etc. 


PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 221, Chicago 


‘NTS! 100% PROFIT 


Say Sera GOAN 
| 

“Ye New patented Auto- 
matic Razor Stropper. Automatic. 
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ally puts a perfect edge on any razor, = 
oldstyleorsafety. Bigseller. Every man wants 
one, Write quick for terms, prices and territory. 


_ A. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 W. Broadway, N.Y. 


IMS DEVELOPED 
CENTS PER ROLL 
’ ALL SIZES 


X PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 

i i] , 

pees 3% x 4¥,, 4c; 4x 5, 3a, 5c. 

4s two oop and we will print them without 
28 a sample of our work; we are film specialists 
&+ you better results than you have ever had. 


E & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 
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HUNTING THE 
FASHIONS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


From X ’s I hired the girls who posed 
for the photographie work. This included 
hats, waists, lingerie, styles for elderly 
women and for mourning. This work was 
an expensive item, for Yvonne and Marie 
went with me every morning to the pho- 
tographer, and I paid them ten francs each 
a day. 

Besides the costumes, I had all kinds 
of accessories to arrange for reproduction. 
provided most of this material, as 
well as the lingerie. Then, too, there were 
the gorgeous layettes, table linen, rich 
pillows and scarves, which had to be photo- 
graphed and returned quickly to X 3 
The material they loaned me for the pho- 
tographic work was worth thousands of 
dollars. 

Though Mrs. Long saved a large sum on 
these things, other needs ate big holes in 
the money allowed her. 

Photographing hats cost a great deal, 
though not so much as if Mrs. Long had not 
stood in well with the milliners. 

Most of the smart milliners were her 
friends and from them I borrowed hats for 
every conceivable use and age—from the 
baby to the grandmother—all lovely, and 
all adaptable for American use. 

Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
the hats were photographed; and for this 
privilege the milliners were paid five dollars 
a hat. Sometimes there were five hats, 
sometimes more. Frequently Mrs. Long 
bought a few for her own.use, but more 
often she made her purchases where she 
could not hire them for reproduction. 

The hire was not the only expensive end 
of the photographic work. The photogra- 
pher, who did excellent work, had an over- 
developed sense of thrift and never made 
any reduction for poor negatives. He 
charged two dollars a print—good, bad 
or indifferent. It was little wonder that 
he and his little wife were obsequious, 
when his weekly bill aggregated two hun- 
dred dollars—and he received the check 
immediately. 


French Models the Best 


Most French girls make splendid models 
for photographic work. Born with an arti- 
ficial edge and the love of the dramatic, the 
art of posing, with them, is an instinct 
rather than a development. In many cases 
they are unutterably stupid, but they never 
fail to fall into lovely attitudes and produce 
all the elusive beauty of the costume, which 
would be absolutely lost through the 
gaucherie of Anglo-Saxon models. 

It is difficult to obtain an American or 
English model for photographic work in 
Paris. They are all supersensitive about 
having their countenances reproduced, ex- 
cept in the salons and the Beaux Arts. 
They are, as a rule, unreliable and exorbi- 
tant in their demands; while the French 
girls, on the other hand, are pleased at 
having been chosen and eager to pose for 
the very love of being admired by the 
attendants of the gallery and the envy 
of their less fortunate friends. 

There is very little actual waste of money 
in getting fashions if one is careful and 
systematic. Aside from her personal bills, 
Mrs. Long spent about three hundred dol- 
lars at each big house and bought twelve 
or fifteen costumes. As she had the priv- 
ilege of rebuying anything purchased for 
the fashion work at half price the ultimate 
cost was moderate. 

The buying and selecting are but the 
beginning of the fashion hunter’s work, 
particularly if her clientéle is conservative. 
She must use the French styles merely as 
a background. She must Americanize the 
French methods for home use. For how 
many women who read the fashion sections 
of a magazine could make a Paris gown if 
its construction were strictly adhered to? 
Or how many women who depend upon this 
section would wear a Paris dress unless 
simplified? 

The word ‘‘Paris” attracts, but in nine 
cases out of ten the unadulterated French 
styles are put down as vulgar and impos- 
sible, not only by magazine readers but by 
a large majority of the feminine public. It 
is then up to the ingenuity of the fashion 
editor to tone down these extreme dresses. 

The process of elimination and recon- 
struction is difficult, though it is greatly 
helped by a keen knowledge of the feminine 
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The Edison Phonograph 


is the greatest of all outdoor sports 


Out on the porch where 
it’scoolandcomfortable— 
bring out the Edison 
Phonograph! Why the 
Edison in particular? 
Comfort! No changing 
needles—the sapphire re- 
producing point: is per- 
manent and lasts forever. 
Amberol Records— play 
twiceaslong—onlychange 
half as often. And besides, 
the Edison has exactly the 
right volume of sound for 
the front porch—without 
disturbing the neighbors! 

Wherever you go this 
summer, take an Edison 
Phonograph with you— 
pack it in your trunk or 
send it by express. Or if 
you're going to stay in 
town, you'll want it all 
the more. 


All the best music that 
everwas written—and the 
best talent that ever pro- 
duced it, right there on 
your own front porch. 
And remember when you 
go to pick out your Edison 
Phonograph, that it is 
only the Edison on which 
you can make and repro- 
duce your own records, 
just as true to life as the 
records made in our labo- 
ratory. Be sure you get 
recording equipment with 
the Edison you purchase. 


Edison Standard Records . . . . $.35 
Edison Amberol Records (play twice 
asglong)i) stu ee te fa! 


Edison Grand Opera Records, $ .75 to $2.00 
There is an Edison Phonograph ata price to suit 
everybody’s means, from the Gem at $15.00 
to the Amberola at $200.00, sold at the same 
prices everywhere in the United States. Get 
complete catalogs from your dealer or from us. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


The Edison Business Phonograph concentrates efficiency and more than doubles the working capacity of the typewriter operator 


f you ride in 


street cars, trains, 
elevators or boats 


you shouldn’t be without accident insurance. 
Do you realize that Steam Railroads alone, not considering Street Cars and other 
public conveyances, kill one person every hour; maim one person every ten minutes? 
Does it pay to take such chances when you can be insured at a cost of only one-fourth of 


one cent a day per thousand? 


$5000 insurance for $5 a year 


The Tourists, Travelers and Commuters Special Accident Policy issued only by this 


company insures you 


(1) While a passenger within a passenger elevator (excluding elevators in mines) 3 
(2) While a passenger within or on a public conveyance (including the platform steps or running- 


board ber rboe operated on rail or water lines or routes, by a common carrier for passenger service; 


(3) Or, due direct 


y (not indirectly) to such public conveyance 


Against loss of life, limbs, eyes, speech and hearing ‘ 
Against loss of either limb, eye, speech or hearing , e 
Permanent stiff or rigid elbow and knee joints . e 
Against loss of two or more fingers and toes ‘ 

Against loss of two or more fingers or toes . ° 


Against loss of one finger or toe 


And pays 10% additional for Medical, 
Or write direct to the home office. 


Agents everywhere. 


250 


Surgical and Hospital treatment. 


Do it today—tomorrow may be too late, 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


JOHN R. BLAND, President 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Surplus to policyholders, over $3,000,000.00 


That Protect and Pay 
PA i EN Send Sketch or Model for 
FREE SEARCH 


Books, Advice, Searches, and 
Big List of Inventions Wanted 


FREE 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. 0. 


RINT FOR YOURSELF 


7 Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press §5, Larger 

-<(, $18, Rotary §60. Save money. Print for others, 
Wow big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write fac- 
tory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


and expense. 
work, 


Average mileage per day 4 
Average mileage per gallon gasoline . 
Average mileage per gallon oil 


economical motor truck built. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC COMPANY 
Chicago, May 26, 1911 


Franklin Automobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:— Our Franklin one-ton truck, put in service Dec. 12, 1910, 
has covered 8,000 miles, and we are still using the original set of tires. 

In our estimation there is no other one-ton truck on the market that 
will give the satisfaction in our kind of work that the Franklin has. We 
have tried out from fifteen to eighteen different makes and have found 
none which will do the work with the same speed and minimum delay 
We heartily indorse pneumatic tires for light delivery 


Detailed analysis of the cost of fuel and oil for this 
work shows the following averages: 


Average cost per mile, gasolineand oil. . 
Average cost per mile of tires (based on 10, 000 mile servic a) 
Average cost per mile for tires, gasoline and oil 
Light, strong, resilient construction, large pneumatic tires and 
an air- Eesoled motor make the Franklin the most efficient and 


Resilient construction absorbs all the jolting and jarring of driving 
over rough streets and greatly reduces wear and tear; large pneu- 
matic tires cushion road shocks and allow much more rapid delivery 
than can be maintained with safety by a truck using solid tires; the 
air-cooled motor assures absolute dependability in every climate, 
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Liquid Carbonic Company. 


Write for illustrated catnlogue Franklin Commercial Cars 
Full details 1000-lb, Light Delivery sent on request 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


“PRACTICAL 
BUNGALOWS” 


of Southern California 
: Complete book of 


100 HOMES 


Suited to any climate. 
One and Two story. 


128 Pages, 270 Illustrations. 
Handsome 5-color cover. 
Plans—Descriptions, Photos, 
Reliable Cost Prices. 


We have built 1600 houses 
and WE KNOW. 


Price 50 cts. 
Check, Order or Stamps. 


age as LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT. CO. 
> ROOMS $ $300 Fourth near Hill, — Los Angeles, Cal . 


SB aon od me 


az ; Dy 
6 ROOMS in ee 


[~ “Takapart 
ip Fishing Reels 


The reel that spins like 


a top. Light, strong, 
serviceable—with a fine 
friction adjustment to 
prevent back-lashing. Built on a one piece 
frame. Comescompletely apart with afew turns 
of the wrist. Guaranteed for Life 
Repairing free if ever it’s needed. 
H click transferable to any position. 
i] if your dealer can’t supply you. 
upon request, 
**Takapart’’ Reels (capacity 100 yards) $4.00 
‘*Tripart’’ Reels (capacity 80 yards) $3.00 
Look for the name on every reel. 


i A. F, MEISSELBACH & BRO., 21 neve St., Newark, N. J. 


Handle and 
Write us 
Catalogue 


WHY were 65,000 quarter-sections of public land filed 
on in Montana during the past three years? 
Send name and address to J. H. Hall, Commissioner 
Bureau of Agriculture, Helena, Mont., and learn why 
homeseekers are througing to Montana. 


Vest-Pocket 277" Entirel 
Silk Hat yo nae 
$1.50 / 


All Sizes. 


THE IDEAL HAT for Motoring, Boating, Golfing and 
all general wear. Especially adapted for office, hoine 
andtraveling use. Practical, rousy, Light. Madeof best 
quality PURE Silk, strictly hand tailored, oiled silk 
sweat band, weighs one ounce. Colors, Black, Navy 
Blue, Brown, Gray and White. Price $1. 50—worth ev- 

erycentofit. "St: itesizeandcolor. (NOTE—Tiestomatch 
hats, same quality silk, four-in-hands and bows, 50c.) 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. GILBERT & CO., Decatur, Ill. 


SSeS 


No better fin- 
ishing touch for 
the finest din- 
ner ever cooked 
than these 
dainty mint- 
flavoredcreams, 


‘U-ALcdke-NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT- 


Sold only in 
tin boxes 
Never sold 
in bulk 
We also manufacture 


U-ALL-NO Mint Chewing Gum 
MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
449 North 12th coy Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


3000 GUMMED LABELS, (4 An LABELS, $1. 00 


Size, 1 x 2 inches, printed to order ae 
postpaid. ‘ Send for Catalog. 
Fenton Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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gender. In the first place, the editor must 
never overlook the new touches. If it isa 
sheath skirt she gives the public the sheath 
skirt, but with the naughty sheath so 
cleverly constructed with an insert that the 
public likes it. She modifies the hobble 
with cunningly concealed plaits that give 
respectable width. If Paris builds an effec- 
tive evening dress, with a mere waistline 
for a bodice, Madame Fashion Editor fills 
up the shocking gap to a discreet round 
neck and puts a substantial lining where 
chiffon was used. 

She makes the styles graceful and not too 
clinging; yet she gives the touch of Paris 
to each model. She makes the practical 
American fashions worn by the real Amer- 
icans out of the flimsy extreme French styles. 

Getting the fashions is not merely con- 
fined to buying and sketching at the shops. 

Nearly every day I visited some rendez- 
vous of the élite. Many of the unusual 
clothes I saw at the opera, where gorgeous 
women vie with one another for supremacy 
in the art of dress. At Auteuil and Long- 
champs, while theraces were at their height, 
I saw the most marvelous conglomeration 
of exotic taste in street and even semi- 
evening dress. Many times I took tea at a 
fashionable teahouse, where I saw some of 
the crowned heads of Europe looking any- 
thing but Parisian. There I also saw world- 
famous women wearing exclusive gowns 
made by the greatest dressmakers, not only 
of Paris but London, Vienna and the other 
big fashion centers. 

At the Pré Catalan, in the Bois, gather 
the most interesting disciples of the little 
god ‘‘Clothes.’”’ There one sees not only 
all that is French but all that is everything 
else, attired in costumes and hats that have 
no duplicates. 


Suspicious Shopkeepers 


At the end of each day Mrs. Long held a con- 
ference with the artists. As they sketched 
with full knowledge of the necessary elimi- 
nations and the picture of the finished 
drawing in their minds, the result was 
generally ready for the approving O. K., 
with but a slight change here and there 
made by Mrs. Long. 

Some nights, however, we would work 
until midnight over a seemingly simple 
dress, the very plainness of which was more 
difficult than any number of elaborate or 
intricate gowns. 

Then, again, Mrs. Long would tear up 
sketch after sketch and. work up a suit or 
frock from her own observations and our 
suggestions. 

“Who’s got a good sleeve?” she would 
eall. ‘“‘I want a semitailored one, with a 
smart cuff and undersleeve.”’ Or, “Did 
any one see anything particularly nice in 
girdles today? I must have a new wrinkle 
in girdles.”’ 

We would scurry through our notebooks 
for the wanted touch, and if none suited 
the drawing would be held over to the 
next day, when a special hunt would be 
instituted. 

The dresses that Mrs. Long bought were 
sketched on a model under the supervision 
of the owner, who directed what was to be 
left out and just what was to be simplified. 

Though we were always busy, the real 
rush was at the end of the week, when the 
big colored drawings were ready for ship- 
ment. That was a nerve-racking moment 
for every one. The artists, whose tempera- 
ments resented any suggestion or change in 
arrangement or color, were always keyed 
up to a high pitch and frequently dissolved 
in tears and rage if Mrs. Long failed to 
appreciate the productions. The wrapping 
and addressing were things of great 
moment, and every one sighed with relief 
when the big parcels were driven off to the 
packing house. 

It was my duty the second week to go to 
the packer, where the drawings were boxed 
for transportation. 

“Tell the woman to be very careful,” 
directed Mrs. Long. ‘‘She knows me; and 
the English saleswoman will interpret for 
you.” 

When I arrived at my destination I 
found that all hands were out to lunch and 
that the proprietress, who didn’t under- 
stand a word of English except “‘for Mrs. 
Long,” presided. 

I tried to make her understand by gestic- 
ulating that the parcels were very precious 
and must be wrapped carefully. I held 
them lovingly to my breast and made a sign 
of infolding them; but she stared at me and 
evidently summed me up as a mad artist 
who was saying goodby to my work. I 


July 


thought over every word that mig 
rare or valuable. Ina flash rara ap 
to my mind. 
Of course! 
thing! I went close to her. 
rara,’ I explained radiantly. Th 
gazed at me stupidly, and I could 
word wiggling in and out among { 
of her brain. ‘‘ Ra-ra,’”’ she repeat 
“Quwest-ce que c’est ra-ra?”’ Ther 
shake of her head, “‘Je ne compren 
she said, and went on with her wor 
When the boxes were ready 
driver had put them in the car 
stood with her hands on her hips, y 
me as I got in. Once or twice 
moved; and then, with a shake of 
and ashrug, she went into the she 
The French saleswoman is all 
under her suave exterior. She hag: 
powers that are worth hundreds ¢ 
to her employer. She can tell at. 
when a customer enters the shop, 
she is a trifler or a purchaser. 
This saleswoman appraises the 
tive buyer—first, by her clothes; se 
her appearance; and third, by her as 
If one has assurance the entire § 
give its undivided attention, 
uncomfortable and is apt to be ver 
It is next to impossible to get o 
small French shops without buyin, 
one is so unfortunate as to drop the 
one’s hotel or pension, when “ji 
ing,’’ she will find a line of trad 
at her chamber-door the next 
with the things at which she was 
and a bill for them —for the Frenel 
classes are employed to sell—and 
will, whether or no. The C., ( 
absolutely collect on delivery or] 
magistrate after you. There is no 
back or “fa change of mind.” 
There is no loss of money in Paris 
fraud, for the article is not deliver 
the money is paid and the bill r 
Sometimes goods are bought and 
the hotel, where payment is mad 
clerk. If the guest is honest she 
item with her weekly bill. If shei 
leaves the city suddenly and cha 
identity before returning to Paris, 
The American merchants frequel 
the Frenchman on his antiquated 
of doing business, but the loss in 
stores is small in comparison with 
in our American ones. 


Rara meant rare. 


How Royalty Shops 


Then, too, the French shopkee 
quite as well as his American 
value of high-grade advertising 
Parisian obtains his profitable } 
largely through the patronage of n 
and sometimes royalty. The oce 
such patronage are real state affait 
call onethat caused me much incon} 

One morning, during the heigk 
season, a friend and I made our 
exclusive little hat shop. The fae 
lace shade in the window was lo 
way meant nothing to us and I tu 
low handle of the door. Before ° 
get into the shop, the premiére flu 
front of us like a nervous bird, ba 
entrance with an excitable “ 
mademoiselle!’’ yet making no effi 
us pass the door. | 

“You are not closed?” I asked 
ishment, as the hour was not yet« 

“Mais non!” she replied ft 
“But we cannot let you in just n 
are expecting Her Majesty, the! 
Sweden—this very moment, de: 
moiselle. She has set the hour for 
and we dare not keep her waiting. 
you will return this afternoon—y 
then we will wait upon you for so! 
expressing an indefinite length of 
a gesture. ‘‘You understand? . 
you will excuse me if I close the dc 
Majesty would not like it if we | 
obeyed her order to have the D 
for her royal pleasure! Bonjour! 
And the door was closed. . 

So we were left to go our way, J 
our American independence, whi 
no waiting for the pleasure of 
heads, and vowing that we would k 
money alone was king. 

This bit ehiisaiies ’Paris. She: 
of fashions, the sole arbiter of the’ 
style. You can enter her shops 
pleases. She is supreme and 
in her supremacy. 

Not only does she dictate to ( 
and Sewanee, but with the sam 
she makes the laws of dress f 
and for the court of the Romanot 
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1895 Seventeenth Annual Announcement 1912 


BELIEVING that the Knight Motor 


supplies the Sreatest measure of 


Power, Flexibility and Silence 


im gasoline engines of high power 
as evidenced by its successful use 


by the foremost builders of Europe 


including, among others, the 


ENGLISH-DAIMLER, MINERVA, 
PANHARD-LEVASSOR, MERCEDES, 


we are now pleased to announce 
fhat we have secured for America, 
license to build Columbia cars 


equipped with this TLOW world famous 


SILENT KNIGHT MOTOR 


Catalog and other descriptive literature mailed on request 


Ghe Columbia Motor Car Company 


Division United States MotorCo 
Broadway and G1** Street New York USA 
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Automobile for $ 


Automobile 
Industry 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


July 2 


A Guaranteed Efficien 


The Car that Frees the Horse 


the horse, we announce a new model 

Liberty-Brush car which will occupy 
the same position in its class as the famous 
Brush Runabout does among the thousands 
who satisfactorily use it. 


The $350 Liberty-Brush is the result of 
long experience in manufacturing a car of 
this type. It insures: 


LIBERTY to go where you will, when 
you will, without dependence on the move- 
ments of others whom you cannot control. 


LIBERTY to go anywhere easily and 
comfortably without regard to steel rails or 
the ordinary limitations of travel. 


LIBERTY to go to your destination 
directly and quickly without delays, with a 
minimum expenditure of time on the way 
and to do more work in less time and at less 
cost. 


AN a declaration of independence for 


The new Liberty-Brush car means for 
you: 


The Brush Runabout Company *%"y New York 


Division of UNUED STATES MOTOR COMPANY 


FREEDOM from crowded street cars 
and the discomforts and delays of street car 
travel. 


FREEDOM from the necessity of catch- 


ing trains or waiting for connections. 


FREEDOM from failure to keep appoint- 
ments, loss of time traveling from one cus- 
tomer to another and the loss of money that 
such failure means. 


Everybody has wanted a motor car, and 
has waited for the time when it would be 
within his means. The Liberty-Brush fills 
the want. 


The Liberty-Brush, built on standard 
lines, and a thoroughly capable car, is made 
possible by our tremendous manufacturing 
facilities and the fact that we are willing to 
manufacture for a small profit on each car. 


It is a car for salesmen, collectors, solic- 
itors, canvassers, and for anyone who must 
get quickly from place to place. It is an 
ideal car for family use, as a boy or girl of 
fourteen can drive and care for it. 


. . . h 

Most important of all, it is the pr 
of the United States Motor Company 
immediately assures its position and it 


It is an epoch in the automobile int 
marking as it does a response by as 
manufacturer to the demand for a/ 
car that any man can buy and mai 


We have 1800 dealers throughot 
country selling our various products, bul 
need more dealers to handle this caf. 
require a representative in every count 
a rare opportunity is offered for men of€ 
who wish to enter a business with a 
future. Write or wire for our proposit 
dealers. 3 


We shall continue to manufactur 
Standard Brush Runabout at $450.0 
success of which is attested by the thou 
in service. 


car in detail, address the Sales M 
Liberty-Brush Car, at the New Yor. 


ie 
x 
quarters. 
¢ 


For catalogue and booklets Si 


Prize, St. Louis World’ s Fair 


€ 


Ps 


he New King’s Blue and 
0 other PLAIN COLORS in 


SER BARATHEA 
all bright silk 

silks crease less because not over- 

ed in dyeing. 

qualities, $1.50, $1.00 and 50c. 

) also 

in Silk and Knitted Cravats 
$1.00 to $3.50 


Insist upon this 
Octagon 


No Guaranteed - 
Keiser Cravats 
genuine without 
this trademark 


a MAKER 

= JAMES R. KEISER, Inc. 
- NEW YORK 

ca Wholesale Only 


arning capacity can be increased 
threefold by proper development. 
| No matter what line you are in, whether 
| you have had experience in Drafting or 
not, our full and partial courses fit every 
need, in Drawing, Estimating, Plan 
_}| Reading, Mechanical, Architectural and 
Structural Drafting and Design. Our 
graduates are much in demand. 


Students study blué-prints of buildings and ma- 
chinery actually being constructed! Your work is 
| approved by Chicago's leading architects and 
engineers. Low tuition, easy payments. Mention 

course and send for folder. 

CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
678 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Courses in same subjects at our Chicago School. 
Day and evening classes. Ask for catalog AC. 


ai | 
YOU IN 


| Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune 


Free book gives list of needed inventions and tells 
how to protect them. Write for it. Send sketch of 
invention ior free opinion as to patentability. 

_, Patent Obtained or Our Fee Returned. 


H. ELLIS CHANDLEE & CO. 
1257 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


4 $400,000 in One Yea 


L=Et me send you FREE booklet containing 
stories ‘*How Boy's Letters Pulled $400,000 in 
One Year'’ and ‘‘How Girl Stenographer Learned 
to Manage $100,000-a-year Business’’ with full in- 
formation about my Courses for Office Workers 
on Sales Letter Writing, Office Salesmanship, 
Advertising, How to Systematize an Office, etc, 
Sherwin Cody, 1420 Security Bldg., Chicago 


OVING WEST? 


our Household Goods. Ship them at Reduced 
Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from West- 
rite today for colored maps and information. 
INTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
$05 Bedford Bidg., Chicago. 
29 Broadway, New York. 
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ARTEMAS QUIBBLE, 
LL. B. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


shrewd at devising schemes that came just 
within the law and used to amuse himself 
by so doing in his leisure moments. One of 
the best—the idea for which he sold for 
three hundred dollars and which is still 
being used in New York, Chicago and 
elsewhere—is the following: 

An old man, with a square of plate glass 
in a newspaper and a bundle of glass- 
cutter’s tools by his side, is seen sitting 
dejectedly on a curb, with his head in his 
hands. He has no coat and the icy wind 
blows through his straggling locks of gray 
hair—a pathetic picture! He seems utterly 
discouraged, but no word of complaint 
passes his lips. Presently a well-dressed 
woman approaches and her pity is instantly 
aroused. She accosts him, and the aged 
one informs her in a faint voice that he 
works in Harlem and has been sent by his 
boss to set a pane of glass on Varick Street; 
but, not knowing exactly where Varick 
Street is, he has got off the elevated at 
Fifty-ninth Street and finds that he is still 
several miles from his destination. What 
woman, unless she had a heart of granite, 
would not be moved by such a tale! She 
cpens her purse and pours its contents into 
his lap; for it is a psychological truth that, 
if you can once get a woman up to the point 
of giving anything, she will give all that she 
has. How often have I seen these old 
men—the children of Gottlieb’s brain— 
sitting patiently and silently on the streets! 
And how often have they paid us handsome 
fees to get them out of the “jug’’! 


Banana Anna’s Game 


In this catalogue of clients I must not 
forget “‘Banana Anna,” who recently, I 
am sad to say, met her Waterloo. Anna 
was a lady so peculiarly gifted by 
Fortune that she was able at will to simu- 
late a very severe physical mishap. I shall 
not describe with any greater degree of 
particularity what her precise affliction 
was, save to say that, if genuine, it would 
have entitled her to the sympathy and gen- 
erosity of mankind. It was‘the kind of 
thing that might easily result from a fall, 
but which, in fact, under ordinary circum- 
stances gave her no inconvenience whatever. 

Anna would conceal a bit of banana peel 
in her muff and, dropping it upon a station 
platform, would put her heel upon it and 
fall prostrate, uttering a groan of pain. The 
guard would come hastily to her assistance 
and find, to his horror, 2 woman with every 
mark of respectability suffering terrible 
agony from a condition obviously the re- 
sult of a fall caused by a bit of banana skin 
carelessly left lying upon the premises. An 
ambulance would be summoned, but she 
would insist upon being taken to her own 
home—an imposing mansion—and calling 
her own physician. In due course the 
railroad would send its doctor, who would 
report that her condition was serious; and, 
as the leaving of banana peel upon a public 
platform is in its very nature “‘negligent,” 
the company’s lawyers would recommend 
settlement. Thus “Banana Anna’”’ was 
able to live in comfort if not in luxury; and 
an infirmity that might, under other cir- 
cumstances, have been a curse became, in 
fact, a blessing. Of course she took a new 
name and hired—temporarily —a new resi- 
dence for each accident; but, as she moved 
from city to city, she was able to keep up 
the same old ruse for years. 

Perhaps our most interesting client was 
the one who made his living by supplying 
“‘to the trade”’ all kinds of corporate bonds 
and certificates of stock. Some of these 
bonds had originally been issued by cor- 
porations in good standing, but had been 
exchanged, canceled, outlawed, or in some 
other way become valueless. How our 
client secured them I never discovered. 
He also dealt in the repudiated bonds of 
some cities and states, which can be 
purchased for practically nothing almost 
anywhere. . 

His principal line of goods, however, was 
the bonds of companies that he incorpo- 
rated himself and disposed of at cut rates to 
a clientéle all his own. These companies all 
bore impressive names, such as the Ten- 
nessee Gas, Heat and Power Company, the 
Mercury-Panard-Charon Motor Vehicle 
Supply Company, the Nevada Coal, Coke, 
Iron and By-product Company, the Chi- 
cago Banking and Securities Company, the 
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3000 
Burglars 
Loose — 


““The greatest weapon ever invented 


> 


for the protection of the home.’ 


—Derecrive W. J. Burns, 


RIME records show that 3000 professional burglars and footpads 

are plying their trade in large cities constantly. Estimates give 

80,000 tramps, loafers and vicious persons who take advantage 
of unprotected homes and persons to rob. 

The New Savage Automatic is the only solution of the home protection problem. 
Anyone can shoot it expertly without practice, because you aim it as easy as pointing 
your finger. It loads and re-cocks itself, therefore has no jerk or trigger-flinch to 
spoil your quick, easy aim. Feels light and steady. 


Shoots 11 shots as fast as you 
press the trigger—one shot to a trigger pull. 


Your home will be protected tonight if you stop at the store today and examine 
a Savage Automatic. 


Send for a copy of *‘Bat’’ Masterson’s book which explains why a novice can 
shoot the Savage Automatic with wonderful accuracy. 


FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 


Send also for a booklet which explains about the famous ‘‘303”” Savage Featherweight, and the 
22 cal, Takedown Repeater. Free for your dealer's name. 
Avenue, Utica, New York. 


THE NEW SAVAGE auromaric 
How You Can Cut 


Motorcycle Tire Costs 


Savage Arms.Company, 77 Savage 


“The Goodyear 


Quintette” 


Thousands of dollars being saved by Motor- 
cyclists everywhere. Tires now chosen accord- 
ing to local road conditions. Hence least repairs, 
longest tire service. The Goodyear Quintette of 
Motorcycle Tires now offers you this splendid 
and sensible tire buying advantage. 


(00D, 


Not only can you now choose 
yourtires according to your road, 
but you can ride on motorcycle 
tires built by the world’s great- 
est automobile tire experts. 


These experts have spent 
over 12 years studying road 
conditions and how to build 
tires to meet them. 

Yet with all the priceless benefits of their expert experience, Goodyear Motorcycle 
Tires don’t cost you a cent more than other kinds. You get these extra benefits free, 


Small Auto Tires For All Standard Rims 


These tires are in reality small Goodyear Every standard rimcan be fitted. Molded 
Automobile Tires. They are built with the in semi-cured, form to exact duplicate of 
same infinite skill and care of details. And your rim, tire bead fits rim clinch in_a vise- 
are subjected to the same minute inspec- like grip that, when tire is inflated, makes 
tion before being placed on the market. creeping or loosening an absolute impossi- 


Motorcycle Tires 


The fabric used in Goodyear Motorcycle bility. Ride on one of these 
Tires is different from others, It is made P 7 
proof against the internal friction and Five Great Motorcycle Tires 
wear of threads rubbing together, by a 
process of our own which imbeds the 1—Goodyear Corrugated Tread Tires — 


For the average give-and-take road. 

2—Goodyear Studded Tread Tires — For 
mud, sand, snow andicetravel. The great 
endurance run tire, Conical shape of studs 
and position keeps treads clean, 

3 — Goodyear Non-Skid Tires — For city 
pavements. Adopted by Motorcycle De- 
partinent Chicago Police. 

4 and 5— Goodyear Blue Streak Racing 
Tires—Hold all world’srecords. Onetire for 
dirt tracks, another for cement or board. 


Send for “Tires of Old War Horse” 


One of the most interesting booklets 
ever written on tires. Brings vital infor- 
mation to every motorcyclist. Mail 
your name and address for it tonight. 


threads in rubber. This keeps them apart, 
adds life to the tire. 


Why Trouble-Proof 


Thetire is built upon the patented Good- 
year Tire Machine—theonly methodby which 
successive plies of fabric can be laid on at 
uniform tension. So uniform strength is in- 
sured throughout, with entire freedom from 
blisters, air cavities and weak spots—faults 
responsible for 90% of all tire troubles. 


Toughest by Test 


The treads we useare thicker and tougher 
than all others. Wetest them on an endur- 
ance machine. They must out wear all others 
put to same test or they are never adopted. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, School Street, Akron, 0. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities. 
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Samuel Black McCormick, Chancellor. 
Celebrates 125th Anniversary 1912. Established 1787. 


Where Students are Given Practical Work 
4 [ies Co-operative Plan on which the School of Engi- 


neering and the School of Mines are conducted gives 
students the advantage, not merely of seeing, but also of 
working in several of the greatest industrial institutions of 
the world. Students are paid for this work—in general, 
they receive enough to cover their tuition charges—and 
the experience gained is of inestimable value to them. 


New Buildings and New Location in the most attractive section 
of Pittsburgh, overlooking Schenley Park and Carnegie Institute. 
Well equipped Gymnasiumand Athletic Field. Campus of 43 acres, 


The College—Courses arranged in the 
College and the Schools of Law and Medi- 
cine so that the two degrees can be secured 
in six yesrs. 

The science courses provide exceptional 
opportunities for those desiring to pursue 
the study of Biology, Chemistry and 
Physics. The Laboratories are modern in 
every respect. 


School of Economics — Preparation for 
business careers; for consular or foreign 
trade positions; for social, philanthropic 
and settlement work. A broad training 
for citizenship. 


School of Education—Students are given 
opportunities to apply the theories learned 
by actual teaching in Public Schools. A 
thorough course, with practical work 
added. Positions are easily obtained by 
our graduates. 


School of Dentistry—Exceptional clinical 
facilities. Advanced technic work. Modern 
teaching methods. 


School of Pharmacy—Two- and three- 
yer courses leading to degrees of Gradu- 
ate in Pharmacy, Doctorin Pharmacy, and 
7 Gaga lanes Chemist. Established 
1878. 


School of Engineering —Courses in 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Chemical, 
Railway and Sanitary Engineering. Co- 
operative plan employed in each. Students 
not only learn the theories, they put them 
into actual practice. 


School of Mines—Prepares Mining Geol- 
ogists, Engineers, Operators, Managers 
and Superintendents; Assayers; Metal- 
lurgists; Petrographers; Paleontologists; 
Mill- Men. 


School of Medicine —New buildings 
with perfectly equipped laboratories. ‘The 
clinical advantages and unexcelled hospi- 
tal facilities give this school pre-eminence. 


School of Law —Three-year course lead- 
ing to degree of Bachelor of Laws. Special 
courses for those who are not candidates 
for a degree. 

Graduate School—Special Fellowships 
in Industrial Chemical Research. Courses 
in arts and sciences leading to degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


School of Astronomy (Allegheny 
Observatory)— Courses in Astronomy and 
Astrophysics; Frank Schlesinger, Direct- 
or; Dr.John A. Brashear, Special Lecturer. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 25th. 


Write for Bulletin and for Special Information regard- 


ing the Schools which most interest you. 


Address — 


S. B. LINHART, Secretary of the University, Grant Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BESSIE TIFT COLLEGE 


Forsyth, Georgia 


An Ideal Home School for young women, 
in an atmosphere of Christian culture and 
refinement. Unsurpassed physical loca- 
tion in foothills of middle Georgia, with 
mild winter climate and excellent health 
conditions. 52 acres in campus. 

Excellent faculty representing American 
and European institutions. Four years col- 
legiate work, leading to A. B. degree. 

Full departments of Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Languages, Science, Household Eco- 
nomics. Preparatory department. 

Gymnasium with tennis, basketball, etc. 

Write for attractive catalogue A, 


C. H.S. JACKSON, A. M., LL.D., President 


t.Marys 


An Episcopal School for Girls. 


Founded 1842. Located in a 
25-acre grove of fine oldoaks, 
Unequalled climate,delightful 
the year round; beautiful 
flowers grow all winter. Re- 
markable health record’ Four 
years’ college course, also 
preparatory course of four 
years. Music, art and elocu- 
tion. Business course. Ex- 
8 cellent facilities for most ath- 
q letics, horseback riding, etc. 
14 electric- lighted, steam-heated 
buildings. 250 students, 28 capable 
teachers. Low tuition— $281 up— 
due to church support. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Address 


Rev. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector, 
Box 12, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Calvert Hall School of Music for Girls 
Delightful home. Refined surroundings, Exclusive location. 
Superior chaperonage. Unusual social opportunities. Thorough 
training in vocal and instrumental music. Designed for and ap- 
peals to parents desiring the best advantages for their daughters. 
Foreign travel. Year Book on request. Address 


Mrs. Elizabeth Smith-Maxwell, Principal, Washington, D. C. 


Abington Friends’ School 


10 miles from Philadelphia. Co-educational. Pre- 
pares for leading colleges. Art and Music. Athletic 
Field. Rate $280. ndowed. Homelike surround- 
ings. Careful moral training. Address 
Principal Abington Friends’School, Jenkintown,Pa, 


Southern, Semina ry WA 


“ 


45th Year. Location: In Blue Ridge 
Mountains, famous Valley of Virginia, 
near Natural Bridge. Wonderful health 
record. Courses: College Preparatory, 
Finishing, Music, including Pipe Organ, 
etc. Home Life: Personal attention to 
the whole life, manners, character, etc. 
Outdoor Sports: Large grounds. Build- ~ 
ing: Beautiful and commodious. Students 
. from every section of the United States. 
Rate $260. Catalog. Address 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 827, Buena Vista, Va. 


For 
Girls 
and 


Young 
Ladies 


FOR GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 


Preparatory : finishing school. 

Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates, 
College Certificate (no ex- 
amination). 


New Pipe Organ, New 
Gymnasium with 
swimming pool, 2 new 
buildings this summer. 


Exceptional opportunities, with 


a delightful home life. 
72 Summit Street 


Send for Year Book 


NEWTON, 


Mass. 


Fauquier Institute younc LADIES 


Warrenton, Va, The 52nd session begins Sept. 21st, 1911. 
Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washing- 
ton. A limited and thorough home school, Rates, $200 upwards. 
Catalogue on request. 


MISS NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal, Box 18 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


131st year opens Sept. 20th, 1911. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P, AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


EVENING POST 


Farmers’ Loan and Credit Company, the 
Southern Georgia Land and Fruit Com- 
pany, and so on. He had an impressive 
office in a marble-fronted building on Wall 
Street, doors covered with green baize 
inside and gold lettering outside; and he 
wore a tall hat and patent-leather shoes. 
He also had a force of several young lady 
stenographers and clerks, who acted as the 
officers and directors of his various con- 
cerns, all of which were legally incorporated 
under the laws of West Virginia and New 
Jersey. His clients were the gilt-edged 
““con”’ men of Wall and Nassau streets, who, 
when they needed them, could purchase a 
couple of hundred engraved one-thousand- 
dollar bonds of imposing appearance, in a 
real corporation, for a few hundred dollars 
in cash. 

Our client did not act as an officer of 
these himself, but merely took a power of 
attorney from the president, secretary and 
treasurer, authorizing him to sign their 
names to these bond issues. Yet no one 
ever saw these officers, all of whom had 
names connotative of wealth and financial 
responsibility. The Gates, Morgan, Rog- 
ers and other families multiplied and 
brought forth at the mere wave of his pen. 
If you wished a half-million bond issue you 
simply called him‘up on the telephone and 
some “light and power company” would 
hold a directors’ meeting and vote a fifty- 
year debenture gold seven-per-cent security 
that you could peddle around at fifty-eight 
and one-eighth to unsuspecting investors, 
so as to net them nearly thirteen per cent 
on their money—when they got it. You 
could buy a million in these bonds for about 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars and 
fifty cents; but they were real bonds in 
real companies and legally issued against 
some form of property, even if it had no 
market value. Sometimes, I am told, these 
securities paid interest for a year or so, and 
the suckers got their friends in while there 
were a few left—bonds, I mean, there are 
always suckers. 

Like all egotists, our client became care- 
less as time went on and one day took it 
upon himself to issue a few hundred bonds 
in a company without holding a directors’ 
meeting. Heshould not be severely blamed 
for neglecting a detail of this sort when he 
was so well aware of its purely formal if not 
farcical character. Still, it was one of those 
little slips that even the most careful of us 
will sometimes make, and the district attor- 
ney took an underhand advantage of our 
friend and indicted him for forging the 
names of the officers of the company to an 
unauthorized issue of bonds. Gottlieb and 
I had, perforce, to defend him; but, unfor- 
tunately, his real defense would have been 
even worse than the charge. He could not 
say that there was no real company and 
that there were no such human beings as 
the persons whose names he had written 
across the back of the bonds in question. 

Poor fellow! He was an absolutely inno- 
cent man. Yet he went to Sing Sing for 
seven years—for committing no crime at 
all. How could he forge the names of per- 
sons who did not exist? However, he 
had invented these financial entities and 
they finally overwhelmed him. Somewhere 
lying around I have my share of the fee in 
this case—I forget just where. It consists 
of fourteen millions in the securities of the 
National Mortgage and Security Com- 
pany—of Jampole, Mississippi. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The country is fullofautos. In 12 
weeks we can teach you how to drive and 
repair any car. In 48 weeks we can give you a 


very complete Auto Machinists’ Course. 


Highland Park College 


The largest garage and machine shops in the country, Cars 
overhauled, repaired, assembled and run. Students work in 
shops from three to eight hoursa day. Very little text book 


study. Tuition and living expenses very reasonable, No 
entrance,examinations., Send for free catalogue. 


0. H, LONGWELL, Pres, Des Moines, Iowa 


Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women 


to Equip Themselves to Teach 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


New Term opens September 1, 1911. One-year course in 
Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Physical 
Training, Manual Training. We make a specialty of 
training students to teach special branches. For 20 years 
we have been placing graduates in paying positions. For 
information, address The Secretary. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2750W. Gd. Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


” 


lege.”’ It tells, principally through — 
tures, about our delightful home-sch 
Situated in a university town one 
from Cincinnati. Regular college co 
leading to B.A. Tuition $355.00. M 
Art, Expression, Business and Dom 
Science. Address the President, — 


JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), 023 
College of St. Genevi 


For Young Ladies. Asheville, N.| 


Located in ‘Land of the Sky, 
3000 feet above sea level. Unsurpas 
climatic conditions, with mild wint 


Five Schools, including Music, Ar 


Languages, Expression and Home a 
I 


nomics. Ideal home-life, one teac 
to every 8 girls. Individual work. 
structors hold degrees from Euro 
Universities. Environment of Chr 
tian culture and refinement. Ref 
ences required for admission. 


Write for terms and catalogue I. 


and Conservatory of Music. ° 
With its $250,000 buildings, its larget 


A ofuniversity-trained specialists, an 
pa tiful suburban location, midwa 
High-Grade Asheville and Pinehurst, New Yi 
Florida, this College ranks with be 
College for ieges for women, North or South, 
W and Elective Graduate Courses. Musi 
omen Write for catalogue. 


Expression. 
CHARLES B. KING, Pres 


& 
Southern ‘zs 
Virginia’ 
School fo 

Petersburg, Va. On histo 
In touch with the oldest civiliz 
America, For a half century it 
veloped personality, in health, 
ship, manners and character, — 
broadening and refining influ 
Here a moderate outlay secu 
best personal training after 
Virginia standards. Ideal climat 
paratory, College and Finishing 
- Special two-year course for Hig] 

graduates. Music, Art, 

P Domestic Science, Bible Si 
\ buildings with gymnasium, — 
. athletics. Steam heat, el 
Students from 20 states. 
For beautiful catalogue, addr 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Pr 


The ia and Nav 


e 


PREPARATORY SCH 


4110 Connecticut Ave., Washington, ‘ 


A modern boarding school for young 
boys offering splendid opportunity to tho 
prepare for colleges, universities, technical 
and the U. S. Academies. Individual instr 
Beautifully located in suburbs. High grov 
quick transportation. Six modern buildings. 
athletic field and gymnasium. Basebal 
ball, track teams. Catalog on request. | 


THE LIBRARY—One of Eight Buildings 

ing and the scenery picturesque. 

of brick, with modern equipment, 

grounds and farm. College, Elective and P 

Courses. Music, Art, etc. For Catalogue add: 

MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 314, Ho 

Connersville,Ind. One of | 

Elmhurst est grade, non-sectarian scl» 


girls in the Middle West. Preparatory, Ac 
Advanced courses. Music. Only school in the Unite 
Mensendieck Physical Training. Estate of 130 acres. , 


court golf, tennis. Address ELMHURST SCHOOL, R 


ES) 


| (Six miles from center of Atla nta) 


DECATUR, GA. 


et ers, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Economics. 


Resident students 
limited to 300. 


For catalogue, address 


The President 


i thorough and honest school, the kind of school to 
ith sensible parents desire to send their sons." — 
SHOP WHITAKER. 


it. Luke’s School 


RBOYS Wayne, Pa., 14 miles from Philadelphia 


|For forty-eight years (27 years under present head- 
ster) St. Luke’s has been eminently successful as a 
for boys. 
Attractive home life, careful zdividwa/ instruction 
ote contentment and high scholarship. 
uildings are new, specially planned to meet every 
\uirement. 
Locality remarkable for health/ulness, natural 
uty and freedom from undesirable influences. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and shower baths. 
\Grounds of 30 acres, including large athletic field with 
mile cinder track and facilities for outdoor games, 
3oys prepared for any college or for business, 
Pamtustrated catalog address 


((HARLES HENRY STROUT, A. M., Headmaster 
i 


College —Conservatory 


id Young Ladies. Located in a beautiful 

alley, altitude 1800 feet. Delightful and 
climate. Modern brick buildings. Fine gym- 
utdoorsports. Regular and Special Courses, 
ion, Domestic Science. Conservatory 
unsurpassed in the South, 200 music 
perienced European and Americanteachers. 
26. Founded 1870. Write for catalogue. 


(EIGHBORS, A.M., D.D., Pres., Box 1-138, Bristol, Va. 


WDENWOODNCOMERGES 
ForWomen pedi. 62 


Strong, up-to-date institution with high standards. 
\ ge Courses, Music and Art; excellent Prepar- 
y Department in College atmosphere. Only 50 min- 
St. Louis. Delightful climate the year round; 
woodland; modern buildings. 


Terms, $300 per year. 
and full particulars address the President. 


Frederic Ayres, Ph.D., Box 286, St. Charles, Mo. 


CY COBB INSTITUTE 2%: 
‘hool For Girls. Established 1858. 


re Preparatory and General Courses. Excep- 
advantages in Music, Art and Oratory. Gym- 
M, SWimming pool, tennis and basketball courts. 


___ For catalogue, address 
3SES GERDINE and BRUMBY, Principals. 
| eral ee ieee tneteentet. eink teeta 


tentenary 


Every modern advan- 
tage for good learning 


. and good health. 8 

‘olle giate pppepete a in- 
‘ x cluding collegeprepar- 
nstitute atory, music (piano, 


lo . organ, voice culture, 
For Girls, violin), art, elocution 

\ Science. College certificate privileges. All 
ics. Swimming pool. Lake. On main line of D. L. & 
5 milesfrom New York. Write for illustrated catalogue, 


EAR M. MEEKER, Ph.D.,D.D., Hackettstown, N. J. 


RICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


demy of the Holy Cross 4," 
(or girls, conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. Re- 
i il, musical and religious training. Imposing new 
'. 23-acre campus, For catalogue, address 

OLY Cross ACADEMY, Dumbarton, Washington, D. C. 


rgaret College for Girls 


foughly modern home schocl. Endowed. Pre- 
ry or junior collegiate training. Extensive 
ls. Healthful community. New building. Fac- 
‘ollege Graduates. Gymnasium. Address 
EV. JAS. M. MAXON, Prest., Versailles, Ky. 
i ae ai leg ich SS aeeae ite deemed 
| TTEY Up-to-date. Junior College and 
i College Preparatory Courses. 
*r-building the prominent feature. Music, Art, Expres- 
vomestic Science and Business Course. Ideal Christian 
Outdoor Sports. Send for catalogue, _ 
V.A. C. STOCKARD, Founder and President. 
SSR I S iet qu8 Yaa gee eee 


rt 4 . 

ry Baldwin Seminary 

YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 

eins Sept. 7th, 1911. Located in Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 

1 a ai climate, beautiful grounds and modern appoint- 
students past session from 33 States. Terms Moderate. 

ater anytime. Send for catalogue. MissE.C. WEIMAR, Prin. 


DEN HALL SEMINARY 
____ LITITZ, Lancaster County, Pa. 
ized1746. Aims todevelophome loving and home 


I Rev. Chas. D. Kreider, Principal. 


COLLEGE for Women, Nevada, Mo. 


& young women, 


eT 
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THE GOAT MAN OF FUATINO 


(Continued from Page 15) 


aft for their lives. The Goat Man fired, but 
splintered the corner of the galley. The 
spattering of bullets from the Rattler in- 
creased, and the two on the rock crouched 
low for shelter and waited. Mauriri tried 
to see what was happening below, but Grief 
held him back. 

“The fuse was too long,” he said. “I'll 
know better next time.” 

It was half a minute before the explosion 
came. What happened afterward for some 
little time they could not tell, for the Rat- 
tler’s marksmen had got the range and were 
maintaining a steady fire. Once, fanned 
by a couple of bullets, Grief risked a peep. 
The Valetta, her port deck and rail torn 
away, was listing and sinking as she drifted 
back into the harbor. Climbing on board 
the Rattler were the men and the Huaheine 
women who had been hidden in the Valet- 
ta’s cabin and who had swum for it under 
the protecting fire. The Fuatino men who 
had been towing in the whaleboat had cast 
off the line, dashed back through the pas- 
sage and were rowing wildly for the south 
shore. 

From the shore of the peninsula the 
discharges of four rifles announced that 
Brown and his men had worked through 
the jungle to the beach and were taking a 
hand. The bullets ceased coming, and 
Grief and Mauriri joined in with their rifles. 
But they could do no damage, for the men 
of the Rattler were firing from the shelter of 
the deckhouses, while the wind and tide 
carried the schooner farther in. There was 
no sign of the Valetta, which had sunk in 
the deep water of the crater. 

Two things Raoul Van Asveld did that 
showed his keenness and coolness and 
that elicited Grief’s admiration. Under 
the Rattler’s rifle-fire Raoul compelled the 
fleeing Fuatino men to come in and sur- 
render. And at the same time, dispatching 
half his cutthroats in the Rattler’s boat, he 
threw them ashore and across the penin- 
sula, preventing Brown from getting away 
to the main part of the island. And for the 
rest of the morning the intermittent shoot- 
ing told to Grief how Brown was being 
driven in to the other side of the Big Rock. 
The situation was unchanged, with the 
exception of the loss of the Valetta. 


vi 


HE defects of the position on the Big 

Rock were vital. There was neither 
food nor water. For several nights, accom- 
panied by one of the Raiatea men, Mauriri 
swam to the head of the bay for supplies. 
Then came the night when lights flared 
on the water and shots were fired. After 
that the water side of the Big Rock was 
invested as well. 

“Tt’s a funny situation,’”’ Brown re- 
marked, who was getting all the adventure 
he had been led to believe resided in the 
South Seas. ‘‘We’ve got hold and can’t 
let go, and Raoul has hold and can’t let go. 
He can’t get away, and we’re liable to 
starve to death holding him.” 

“Tf the rain came the rock basins would 
fill,’ said Mauriri. It was their first 
twenty-four hours without water. “Big 
Brother, tonight you and I will get water. 
It is the work of strong men.” 

That night, with cocoanut calabashes, 
each of quart capacity and tightly stop- 
pered, he led Grief down to the water from 
the peninsula side of the Big Rock. They 
swam out not more than a hundred feet. 
Beyond, they could hear the occasional 
click of an oar or the knock of a paddle 
against a canoe, and sometimes they saw 
the flare of matches as the men in the 
guarding boats lighted cigarettes or pipes. 

“Wait here,’ whispered Mauriri, “and 
hold the calabashes.”’ 

Turning over, he swam down. Grief, 
face downward, watched his phosphores- 
cent track glimmer and dim and vanish. 
A long minute afterward Mauriri broke 
surface noiselessly at Grief’s side. 

“Here. Drink!” 

The calabash was full, and Grief drank 
sweet fresh water that had come up from 
the depths of the salt. 

“Tt flows out from the land,” said 
Mauriri. 

“On the bottom?” 

“No. The bottom is as far below as the 
mountains are above. Fifty feet down it 
flows. Swim down until you feel its 
coolness.” : 

Several times filling and emptying his 
lungs in diver fashion, Grief turned over 


and went down through the water. Salt 
it was to his lips, and warm to his flesh; 
but at last, deep down, it perceptibly 
chilled and tasted brackish. Then suddenly 
his body entered the cold subterranean 
stream. He removed the small stopper 
from the calabash, and, as the sweet water 
gurgled into it, he saw the phosphorescent 
glimmer of a big fish, like a sea ghost, drift 
sluggishly by. 

Thereafter, holding the growing weight 
of calabashes, he remained on the surface, 
while Mauriri took them down, one by one, 
and filled them. 

“There are sharks!” Grief said, as they 
swam back to shore. 

“Pooh!” was the answer. ‘‘They are 
fish sharks. We of Fuatino are brothers to 
the fish sharks.”’ 

“But the tiger sharks? 
them here.”’ 

“When they come, Big Brother, we will 
have no more water to drink . . . unless 
it rains.” 


I have seen 
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WEEK later Mauriri and a Raiatea 

man swam back with empty cala- 
bashes. The tiger sharks had arrived in 
the harbor. The next day they thirsted on 
the, Big Rock. 

“We must take our chance,” said Grief. 
“Tonight I shall go after water with 
Mautau. Tomorrow night, Brother, you 
will go with Tehaa.”’ 

Three quarts only did Grief get, when 
the tiger sharks appeared and drove them 
in. There were six of them on the Rock, 
and a pint a day, in the sweltering heat of 
the mid-tropics, is not sufficient moisture 
for a man’s body. The next night Mauriri 
and Tehaa returned with no water. And 
the day following, Brown learned the full 
connotation of thirst, when the lips crack 
to bleeding, the mouth is coated with gran- 
ular slime, and the swollen tongue finds 
the mouth too small for residence. 

Grief swam out in the darkness with 
Mautau. Turn by turn, they went down 
through the salt to the cool, sweet stream, 
drinking their fill while the calabashes 
were filling. It was Mautau’s turn to de- 
scend with the last calabash, and Grief, 
peering down from the surface, saw the 
glimmer of sea ghosts and all the phos- 
phorescent display of the struggle. He 
swam back alone, but without relinquish- 
ing the precious burden of full calabashes. 

Of food they had little. Nothing grew 
on the Rock, and its sides, covered with 
shellfish at-sea level where the surf thun- 
dered in, were too precipitous for access. 
Here and there, where crevices permitted, 
a few rank shellfish and sea urchins were 
gleaned. Sometimes frigate birds and other 
sea birds were snared. Once, with a piece 
of frigate bird, they succeeded in hook- 
ing a shark. After that, with jealously 
guarded shark-meat for bait, they managed 
on occasion to catch more sharks. 

But water remained their direst need. 
Mauriri prayed to the Goat God for rain. 
Taute prayed to the Missionary God, and 
his two fellow islanders, backsliding, in- 
voked the deities of their old heathen days. 
Grief grinned and considered. But Brown, 
wild-eyed, with protruding, blackened 
tongue, cursed. Especially he cursed the 
phonograph, that in the cool twilights 
ground out gospel hymns from the deck of 
the Rattler. One hymn in particular, Be- 
yond the Smiling and the Weeping, drove 
him to madness. It seemed a favorite on 
board the schooner, for it was played most 
of all. Brown, hungry and thirsty, half out 
of his head from weakness and suffering, 
could lie among the rocks with equanimity 
and listen to the tinkling of ukulélés and 
guitars, and the hulas and himines of the 
Huaheine women. But when the voices of 
the Trinity Choir floated over the water 
he was beside himself. One evening the 
cracked tenor took up the song with the 
machine: 


Beyond the smiling and the weeping, 
I shall be soon. 

Beyond the waking and the sleeping, 

Beyond the sowing and the reaping, 
I shall be soon, 
TI shall be soon. 


Then it was that Brown rose up. Again 
and again, blindly, he emptied his rifle at 
the schooner. Laughter floated up from 
the men and women, and from the penin- 
sula came a splattering of return bullets; 
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SCHOOLS & GODEEEES| 


College of 


William and Mary 


Lyon G. Tyler, LL.D., President 
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but the cracked tenor sang on, and Brown 
continued to fire until the hymn was played 
out. 

It was that night that Grief and Mauriri 
came back with but one calabash of water. 
A patch of skin six inches long was miss- 
ing from Grief’s shoulder in token of the 
scrape of the sandpaper hide of a shark 
whose dash he had eluded. 


vill 


N THE early morning of another day, 

before the sun-blaze had gained its full 
strength, came an offer of a parley from 
Raoul Van Asveld. 

Brown brought the word in from the 
outpost among the rocks a hundred yards 
away. Grief was squatted over a small 
fire, broiling a strip of shark-flesh. The 
last twenty-four hours had been lucky. 
Seaweed and sea urchins had been gathered. 
Tehaa had caught a shark, and Mauriri had 
captured a fair-sized octopus at the base of 
the crevice where the dynamite was stored. 
Then, too, in the darkness they had made 
two successful swims for water before the 
tiger sharks had nosed them out. 

‘*Said he’d like to come in and talk with 
you,” Brown said. ‘‘But I know what the 
brute is after. Wants to see how near 
starved to death we are.” 

“Bring him in,” Grief said. 

‘‘And then we will kill him,” the Goat 
Man cried joyously. 

Grief shook his head. 

“But he is a killer of men, Big Brother, 
a beast and a devil,” the Goat Man pro- 
tested. 

“He must not be killed, Brother. 
our way not to break our word.” 

“Tt is a foolish way.” 

“Still it is our way,’ Grief answered 
gravely, turning the strip of shark-meat 
over on the coals and noting the hungry 
sniff and look of Tehaa. ‘‘Don’t do that, 
Tehaa, when the Big Devil comes. Look 
as if you and hunger were strangers. Here, 
cook those sea urchins, you; and you, Big 
Brother, cook the squid. We will have the 
Big Devil to feast with us. Spare nothing. 
Cook all.” 

And, still broiling meat, Grief arose as 
Van Asveld, followed by a large Irish terrier, 
strodeinto camp. Raoul did not make the 
mistake of holding out his hand. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘I’ve heard of you.” 

“‘T wish I’d never heard of you,” Grief 
answered. 

“‘Same here,’’ was the response. “At 
first, before I knew who it was, I thought I 
had to deal with an ordinary trading cap- 
tain. That’s why you’ve got me bottled 

“‘And Iam ashamed to. say that I under- 
rated you,” Grief smiled. ‘‘I took you for 
a thieving beachcomber, and not for a really 
intelligent pirate and murderer. Hence 
the loss of my schooner. Honors are even, 
I fancy, on that score.” 

Raoul flushed angrily under his sunburn, 
but he contained himself. His eyes roved 
over the supply of food and the full water- 
calabashes, though he concealed the in- 
credulous surprise he felt. His was a tall, 
slender, well-knit figure, and Grief, study- 
ing him, estimated his character from his 
face. The eyes were keen and strong, but 
a bit too close together—not pinched, how- 
ever, but just a trifle near to balance the 
broad forehead, the strong chin and jaw, 
and the cheek-bones wide apart. Strength! 
His face was filled with it, and yet Grief 
sensed in it the intangible something the 
man lacked. 

“We are both strong men,” Raoul said, 
with a bow. ‘‘ We might have been fight- 
ing for empires a hundred years ago.” 

It was Grief’s turn to bow. 

‘* As it is, we are squalidly scrapping over 
the enforcement of the colonial laws of 
those empires whose destinies we might 
possibly have determined a hundred years 
ago.” 

“Tt all comes to dust,’’ Raoul remarked 
sententiously, sitting down. ‘‘Go ahead 
with your meal. Don’t let me interrupt.” 

“Won’t you join us?” was Grief’s 
invitation. 

The other looked at him with sharp 
steadiness, then accepted. 

*T’m sticky with sweat,’ he said. ‘‘Can 
I wash?” 

Grief nodded and ordered Mauriri to 
bring a calabash. Raoul looked into the 
Goat Man’s eyes, but saw nothing save 
languid uninterest as the precious quart of 
water was wasted on the ground. 

“The dog is thirsty,’’ Raoul said. 

Grief nodded, and another calabash was 
presented to the animal. 
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Again Raoul searched the eyes of the 
natives and learned nothing. 

“Sorry we have no coffee,” Grief apol- 
ogized. “You'll have to drink plain water. 
A calabash, Tehaa. Try some of this shark. 
There is squid to follow, and sea urchins 
and a seaweed salad. I’m sorry we haven’t 
any frigate bird. The boys were lazy 
yesterday and did not try to catch any.” 

With an appetite that would not have 
stopped at wire nails dipped in lard Grief 
ate perfunctorily and tossed the scraps to 
the dog. 

“T’m afraid I haven’t got down to the 
primitive diet yet,” he sighed, as he sat 
back. “The tinned goods on the Rattler, 
now, I could make a hearty meal off of 
them; but this muck ” He took a half- 
pound strip of broiled shark and flung it to 
the dog. “I suppose I’ll come to it if you 
don’t surrender pretty soon.” 

Raoul laughed unpleasantly. 

“T came to offer terms,’’ he said point- 
edly. 

Grief shook his head. 

“There aren’t any terms. I’ve got you 
where the hair is short, and I’m not going 
to let go.’’ 

“You think you ean hold me in this 
hole!” Raoul cried. 

“You'll never leave it alive except in 
double irons. I’ve handled your kind 
before. We’ve pretty well cleaned it out of 
the South Seas. You’re a throw-back, and 
we've got to get rid of you. Personally, I 
would advise you to go back to theschooner 
and blow your brains out. It is the only 
way to escape what you’ve got coming to 
you.” 

The parley, so far as Raoul was con- 
cerned, proved fruitless, and he went back 
into his own lines convinced that the men 
on the Big Rock could hold out for years— 
though he would have been swiftly uncon- 
vinced could he have observed Tehaa and 
the Raiateans, the moment his back was 
turned and he was out of sight, crawling 
over the rocks and sucking and crunching 
the scraps his dog had left uneaten. 


mx 


ts E HUNGER nov, Brother,’ Grief 
said, ‘‘but it is better than to hunger 
for many days to come. The Big Devil, 
after feasting and drinking good water with 
us in plenty, will not stay long in Fuatino. 
Even tomorrow may he try to leave. To- 
night you and I sleep over the top of the 
Rock, and Tehaa, who shoots well, will 
sleep with us if he can dare the Rock.” 

Tehaa, alone among the Raiateans, was 
cragsman enough to venture the perilous 
way, and dawn found him in a rock- 
barricaded nook a hundred yards to the 
right of Grief and Mauriri. 

The first warning was the firing of rifles 
from the peninsula, where Brown and his 
two Raiateans signaled the retreat and 
followed the besiegers through the jungle 
to the beach. From the eyrie on the face 
of the rock, Grief could see nothing for 
another hour, when the Rattler appeared, 
making for the passage. As before, the 
captive Fuatino men towed in the whale- 
boat. Mauriri, under direction of Grief, 
called down instructions to them as they 
passed slowly beneath. By Grief’s side lay 
several bundles of dynamite sticks. 

The deck of the Rattler was populous. 
For’ard, rifle in hand, among the Raiatea 
sailors stood a desperado who, Mauriri 
announced, was Raoul’s brother. Aft by 
the helmsman stood another. Attached 
to him, tied waist to waist with slack, was 
Mataara, the old Queen. On the other side 
of the helmsman, his arm in a sling, was 
Captain Glass. Amidships as before was 


Raoul, and with him, lashed waist to waist, 


was Naumoo. 

“Good morning, Mister David Grief,’ 
Raoul called up. f 

“And yet I warned you that only in 
double irons would you leave the island,” 
Grief murmured down with a sad inflec- 
tion. 

“You can’t kill all your people I have on 
board,’”’ was the answer. 

The schooner, moving slowly, jerk by 
jerk, as the men pulled in the whaleboat, 
was almost directly beneath. The rowers, 
without ceasing, slacked on their oars, and 
were immediately threatened with the rifle 
of the man who stood for’ard. 

“Throw, Big Brother!’’” Naumoo called 
up in the Fuatino tongue. “I am filled 
with sorrow and am willed to die. His 
knife is ready with which to cut the rope, 
but I shall hold him tight. Be not afraid, 
Big Brother. Throw, and throw straight, 
and goodby.” 
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New fingland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the musical center of America. 


Founded 
1853 


necessary to a musical education. 


Year opens 


Sept. 21st, 1911 


It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building, splendid 


equipment, and the Residence Building, offer exceptional facilities for students. 
Every department under special masters. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University 


afford pupils special advantages for literary: study. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand 


as teachers. 


The Free Privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. A 
numberof free Violin scholarships are available for 1911. 


For particulars and year book, address 


The 


ngham School 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793. 
A busy and lovable home for 
boys, un Southern Railway, 
in the country. <A location 
famous for safety, health and 
beauty. Strong graduate fac- 
ulty of Christian men, giving 
constant and individual at- 
tention. Military discipline, 
firm yet affectionate. Outdoor 
life, with Tennis and other 
healthful sports. Hazing ab- 
horred. Bible, Physical Culture 
and fine Penmanship specialties, 
Full Classical, Commercial, Scientific and Music 
Courses, Small classes. Terms reasonable. 
For full illustrated catalogue address, 
PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 5, 


St. John’s 


Bi 


Offers a quick and 
thorough preparation for 
college. Military drill. 
Parental discipline. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, 
C 00 athletic field of five acres, 
kcigart am golf, pe a apie 

ers all expenses. Junior Ha 
For Boys a separate school for boys un- 
Ossining-on-Hudson, der 13. For catalogue address 


New York. Rev. W. A. RANNEY, A. M., Pd.B., Principal 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


Has produced more notable musicians than any other 
school because it is thoroughly musical and wholly 


non-commercial, Large endowment. Adjoins Music 

Hall —the place of great musical events. Its own Or- 

chestra, Chorus, School of Opera and String Quartet. 

Courses for all instruments, voice, drama, theory, lan- 
uages and public school music. Dormitory for women, 
W rite for catalog and booklet Cl. Address 


A. J. GANTVOORT, Mar., College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati, Elm St., adjoining Music Hall, Cincinnati, O. 


. eye 
Wilson Military Academy 
Finderne, N.J. 

(One hour from New York City) 

On the Central R. R. of New F$ersey. 
English, Academic, Scientific and Commer- 
cial Courses, Tuition $400, includes board, 
laundry, mending, use of horses, Athletic 
® field, % mile riding track. Wireless tele- 
graphy taught. The advantages and rates 

here offered cannot be duplicated. 
For catalogue, address 


= Capt. J. WILSON, U. S.V., A. M., Supt., Box 88. 


VILLANOVA 


Foremost Eastern Catholic College 


Noted for Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Engi- 
neering Courses and Classical Course. Special 
advantages in Languages, Sciences, Commerce. 
Ideal environment; healthy athletic life; modern 
stone buildings. Gymnasium; field; track. Also 
academy on campus, for boys. Booklet. 


President, Rev. Edward G. Dohan, 0.5. A., Villanova, Pa. 


DETROIT 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


Preparatory and Manual Training School for Boys 
NEW Buildings, dormitory, shops, laboratories, gym- 
nasium,swimming pool, athletic field. High scholarship 
standard. Certificates admit to college. Graduates have 
entered 24 higher institutions. Calendar upon appli- 
cation. -Those addressing Sec’y, 12 Elmwood Av., 
Detroit, Mich., will receive also an illustrated book. 


ishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


Beautiful and healthful location near Blue 
Ridge Mountains; altitude 1300 ft. Modern 
equipment; competent teacher for every 14 
boys; several free scholarships. Prepares 
for universities and business life, Complete 
military training. Moderate rates, 
For catalogue address 


JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A.B., Principal, Box 267 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
380 Boysfrom45 States lastses- 
sion, Largest Private Acad- 
emy in the United States. 
Boys from 10 to20 years old 
prepared forthe Uni- 
verstties, Government 
Academies, or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure 
bracing mountain air of the 
famous Shenandoah Valley 
Pure mineral spring waters 
Military training develops obe- 
dience, health, manly carriage. 
Fine, shady lawns, gymnasium, 
swimming pooland athletic park. 
Daily drills. Boys from homes of 
refinement only desired.. .Personal, 
individual instruction by our tutorial 
system. Academy fifty-one years old. New $125,- 
000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof.’ Charges 
$360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 
CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


7 M 83d year commences 
Riverview Academy %i year commence 
Makes knowledge and education a part of the boy, in- 
stead of merely teaching it to him, A school that 
moulds the plastic mind to the correct interpretation 
of deeper problems than are found in books, 82 suc- 
cessful years of consecutive management; Beautiful 
location on Hudson river. Very modern and sanitary, 
Classical and_scientific courses. Manual training. 
Laboratory. Preparatory Dept. All athletics. Thor- 
ough military training. Music, drawing, and dancing; 


if desired. For catalogue and book of views, address 
JOSEPHB. BISBEE, A.M. Principal, Box 710,Poughkeepsie,N.¥. 


7 OUNG men and women, here is 

an exceptional opportunity for you 
to study dentistry at an extremely 
moderate cost for tuition and living 
expenses, The course is three years. 
The faculty able and experienced, 
Clinical facilities unexcelled. Write 
for catalogue. Address 


INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 
133 E. Ohio St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

32nd year. Thorough preparation for College, 
Technical School or Business. Individual attention, 
average number of boys in a class, eight. Modern 
buildings. Exceptionally healthy location on Lake 
Mohegan in the heart of the Highlands of the Hudson, 
four miles from Peekskill by trolley, Physical Culture 
and Athletics under competent Director. References 
as to character of applicants required. Illustrated 
booklet on request. Address Box 79. 

A. E. LINDER, A. M., CHAS. H. SMITH, A. M., Principals 


Hudson River Military Academy 


Piermont-on-Hudson, N.Y. (Incorporated) 


(26 miles from N.Y. City. Erie R. R.) Prepares boys 
8 to 18 years for Colleges, Government Academies 
and business. Field and track athletics. Equestrian 
and aquatic instruction. The attractive facilities, home 
life and training cannot be duplicated. Junior and 
Senior Schools, Capt. JOEL WILSON, U.5, V., A. M,, 
Pres, Illustrated catalog of 


Major J. HAROLD RANDOLPH, Commandant. | 


A teacher to every 
ten boys. Modern 
buildings and extensive 
grounds. All athletics. 
Fine Gymnasium. 
Army officer detailed, 
Class*‘A’’ military school. 
68th year. For a cata- 
logue address 


Col.T.A.Johnston 
upt. 
\ 732 Third St. 


Boonville, Mo. 


“Best Preparatory 
School in the f 
Middle West.” 


PAL..g Th..g Mount Pleasant offers him¢ 
About That an ideal school home. Thor. 
oughly prepares forcollegeor 


Son of Yours business, of course, but char- |) 


acter is the real goal here. 
Rationalized Military System. Mount Pleasant Hall ;: 
for boysunder13, For rate without extras writeto 
CHARLES FREDERICK Brusi£, Box 510 


MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY | 


x’ OSSINING- ON- HUDSON, N. Y. Staxesatsatienst? 


THE SATURDAY 


Normal School 


Rates only $166 and $226 


Prepares young men and 
women fo fill numerous well- 
paying positions in teaching 
or other professions 


Complete equipment, thorough work and 
extremely low rates. A common-sense and 
practical education at a low cost. 

The rates— $166 for prospective teachers, 
and $226 for non - prospective teachers — in- 
clude 40 weeks’ tuition, living, laundry, etc. 
This rate applies to non-residents of Pennyslvania as 
well. Supported by State. Admirably located in beauti- 
ful and healthful region. Perfect sanitation. Splendid, 
modern buildings. All athletics. In connection is the 


Normal Conservatory of Music 
and School of Fine Arts 


offering an advanced musical education at nominal | 
cost. Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin or orchestral in- 
struments, Theory of Music, etc. 
Send for handsome, illustrated catalog. 
JAMES E, AMENT, LL.D,, Principal 
Box 104, Indiana, Pa. 


Detroit College of Law 


Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all States. 
Two distinct schools — Day and Evening. Three 
years’ course leads to the degree of LL.B. Students 
may witness 20 courts in daily session, Law Library 
18,000 Vols. Catalog mailed free. Self-supporting 
students should write for pamphlet describing our 
efficient Bureau of Self-Help. Address 


MALC@LM McGREGOR, Sec’y, 90 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit Mich. 


: MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY 
= Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 
1838 Climate salubrious. Living expenses moderate. 
1 9 1 1 Christopher Tompkins, M.D., Dean, Richmond,Va. 
P e Now inits 74th year. A boys’ 
ennington whose graduates take front rank in 
the affairs of nen. Alumni includes 
and men prominent in all the walks of 
School for life. All Academic and commercial 
mental Music. Pipe Organ. Thor- 
Boys ough course in English Bible. Edu- 
Separate Military Junior Department for boys under 14. Ath- 
lefic field, Gymnasium. Physical Director. Rates $400to $500. For 
° ° ° 
The George Washington University 
Department of Law 
Offers a three-year course leading to LL.B. degree. 
Both day and late afternoon sessions. 
For catalogue and further information address 
the Secretary of the Department of Law, The 
For Boys. Endowed. Box 529, Lancaster, Pa. 
canoeing and all winter sports. Gymnasium and pool. In 
short, all kinds of recreation essential to vigorous youth. All 
Frederick Gardiner, A.M.,L.H.D., (Harvard) Headmaster 
Newton,N.J. Ahigh-classhome 
tary organization; 50 miles from N. Y.on D. L.& W. 
Special attention given younger boys and those lacking 
Healthfullocation.Gymnasium. Academy openin Sum- 
mer. Horseback riding. Rates $400. P. S. WILSON, Prin., Box H. 
Founded 1766 
Prepfaratory—Fits for any college. Fv/ementarv—Boys 8 to 
14. Separate buildings, 


3 # Seventy-fourth Session begins Sept. 12, 1911. 
Write for Catalogue 2. 

school with a brilliant record, 

Seminary Congressmen, Senators, Governors, 

courses. Elocution, Vocaland Instru- 

cational trips with master to Philadelphia, New York and Washington. 

catalog, address FRANK MacDANIEL, Headmaster, Pennington, N. J. 

Located at the National Capital 
Session 1911-12 opens September 27th. 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Ideal country surroundings. Fine athletic field. Stream for 
boys are given systematic training in sports. $700 per year. 

—$——————————$ 

NewtonAcademy preparatory school; semi-mili- 

application. Academic, Classical, Commercial courses. 

FOR BOYS 
The Rutgers Schools 
manual training and athietics. New 


York, 60 min.; Phila., 90 min. Terms, all necessary expenses 
$500. Noextras. Summer Camp, Schoodic Lake, Me. Address 
MYRON T. SCUDDER, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


A Real School for Real Boys 


Learn about this Character-Building School that develops your 
boy through personal interest, fitting him for College or Business. 
Home life with Military Features. Send for illustrated literature. 


Morgan Park Academy, Box 22, Morgan Park, IIl. 


Normal College of the N. A. No. 429 E. Michigan St 

° U . Accredited INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Gymnastic nion Gn Class A/ Two and four year 
courses for high school graduates leading to academic 
title and degree. Last year’s graduates all placed. 
Summer Session, July 5-August 2. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Eighteen instructors, Thoroughly 
“equipped to prepare for any college or scientific school, 
New Gymnasium, new Library, new Chapel. Ex- 


penses, $200 to $325. Seventy-ninth year begins Sept. 20, 1911, 
For catalogue apply to JOHN F, PECK, Principal, Box T. 


THE CITADEL 


The Military College of South Carolina 


Charleston, S. C. 


““Class A,’ military school’’—U. S. War Dept. 

Graduates qualify for U. S. Army commissions. 

Fullcollegecourses. Grants B.S. Degree. Mass- 
ive buildings. Nominal tuition fee. 
No boys under 16 admitted. We want 
young men of purpose. For catalogue, 
address Department F. 


Military Academy 


CULVER (On Lake Maxinkuckee) Culver, Ind. 


Makes Masters of Men 


CULVER is the most famous private military 
school. Itsequipment ., is magnificent; its faculty 
experts; its study courses complete, 
Every facility for 

military drill, 

horsemanship, 

scouting, target 

practice, bridge 

building, outdoor 

sports, gymnas- 

tics, rowing, swim- 

ming. The highest type 

of all-round develop- 

ment, Write for our 

beautifully pictured 

catalogue. It is a rev- 

elation. Address 


COMMANDANT 
Culver, Indiana 


St. Paul’s School 


- beautiful and health- 


. 
Location: ful Garden City, 
Long Island,18 miles from New York. 

e fire- proof build- 


Equipment * ings, gyinnasium, 


switnming pool, 30 acres of athletic fields. 
both class and in- 


. 
Instruction: pecs asec. 
tion given. Prepares for any college 
orscientific school. Competent master 
at the head of each department. 

A lower school for younger boys 
Buildings now open — Catalog on request 


Walter R. Marsh, Headmaster, Box 77, Garden City, L. I. 


dA college for Women, 
of the grade of Vassar, 
Four years of collegiate 
Catalogue 


Sweet Briar College 
Wellesley, Smith and Bryn Mawr. 
and two years of preparatory work are given. 
and views sent on application. 

DR.MARY K. BENEDICT, Pres., Box 137, Sweet Briar, Va. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Philadelphia. 49th year. Wakes up boys to duties of 
life. College preparatory and business courses. Limited to 40 
boys. High moral tone. Ideal home life and encouragement. 
Sanitary buildings. Fine gymnasium. Basketball, baseball, tennis 
and other healthful sports. Terms, $400. Department for boys 
under 12, $350. Catalogue. 
J, SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Yale, Principal 
Box 121, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa, 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY *Youmg Swen 


Fits for college, scientific schools or business. Work endorsed 
by over 30 colleges and universities. Beautiful and healthful 
location. Athletic grounds; gymnasium. Terms $250. No extras. 
For catalogue, address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal, Bedford City, Va. 


° TS ° 
Kiskiminetas Springs School £25 
in the beautiful Foothills of Chestnut Ridge. 60 acres 
—all outdoor sports; entertainment and social life. 
Preparatory for College or Professional Schools or 
business life. Send for Catalog, Calendar and Photo Album. 
Address Dept. 8, Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 
pear ee a SAE fl aD ee be ciel el 


° 
Hardin College and Conservatory 
For Young Women. The best endowed girls’ school in the 
Central West. Preparatory and Junior College. Art, Music, Flo- 
cution, Domestic Science, Business. 38th year. German-American 
Conservatory—German standards. Catalogue, 


JOHN W. MILLION, A. M., President, 1102 College Place, Mexico, Mo. 
NEW-YORK, New-York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. 


Have You Chosen a Profession? There #r¢ Op- 


ve t : * portunities in 
Medicine, especially Homeopathic Medicine. Send for 
Catalogue H. New YorK HOMGIOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND FLOWER HOSPITAL, Royal S. Copeland, A.M.,M.D., Dean. 


MISS H ART’S Training School for 

Kindergartners 
1615 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Normal Trainers’ Courses. Five practice Kindergartens, Opens 
September 28th, 1911, For particulars address 


Miss Caroline M. C. Hart, The Pines, Rutledge, Pa. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY —the “IDEAL” 


Reliance, Va. For manly boys, and young men. Prepares 
for University and business. Most beautiful and healthful spot 
in U. S. Modern appointments. Moral and sanitary environ- 
ments unequaled, Rate $200. No extras. 


address W. R. KLINE, President, 


Tri-State College of Pharmacy 


100 South Darling Street, Angola, Indiana 
$150 pays board, furnished room, tuition, and library 
fee for 48 weeks, No graduate has failed in the last 
nine years in any State examination, 


For Boys and 


Junior, Senior, Graduate and 


For information 


| she began immediately to settle. 


EVENING POST 


Grief hesitated, then lowered the fire- 
stick which he had been blowing bright. 

“Throw,” the Goat Man urged. 

Still Grief hesitated. 

“Tf they get to sea, Big Brother, Naumoo 
dies just the same. And there are all the 
others. What is her lifeagainst the many?” 

“Tf you drop any dynamite or fire a 
single shot we'll kill all on board,’’ Raoul 
cried up to them. “I’ve got you, David 
Grief. You can’t kill these people, and I 
can. Shut up, you!” 

This last was addressed to Naumoo, who 
was calling up in her native tongue and 
whom Raoul seized by the neck with one 
hand to choke to silence. In turn, she 
locked both arms about him and looked up 
beseechingly to Grief. 

“Throw it, Mr. Grief, and be damned 
to them,’ Captain Glass rumbled in his 
deep voice. ‘‘They’re bloody murderers 
and the cabin’s full of them.” 

The desperado who was fastened to the 
old Queen swung half about to menace 
Captain Glass with his rifle, when Tehaa, 
from his position farther along the Rock, 
pulled trigger on him. The rifle dropped 
from the man’s hand, and on his face was 
an expression of intense surprise as his legs 
crumpled under him and he sank down on 
deck, dragging the Queen with him. 

“Port! Hard a-port!’’ Grief cried. 

Captain Glass and the Kanaka whirled 
the wheel over, and the bow of the Rattler 
headed in for the Rock. Amidships Raoul 
still struggled with Naumoo. His brother 
ran from for’ard to his aid, being missed by 
the fusillade of quick shots from Tehaa 
and the Goat Man. As Raoul’s brother 
placed the muzzle of his rifle to Naumoo’s 
side Grief touched the fire-stick to the 
match headin thesplit end of thefuse. Even 
as with both hands he tossed the big bundle 
of dynamite the rifle went off, and Nau- 
moo’s fall to the deck was simultaneous 
with the fall of the dynamite. This time the 
fuse was short enough. The explosion oc- 
curred at the instant the deck was reached, 
and that portion of the Rattler, along with 
Raoul, his brother and Naumoo, forever 
disappeared. 

The schooner’s side was shattered and 
For’ard, 
every Raiatean sailor dived overboard. 
Captain Glass met the first man springing 
up the companionway from the cabin with 
a kick full in the face, but was overborne 
and trampled on by the rush. Following 
the desperadoes came the Huaheine women, 
and as they went overboard the Rattler 
sank on an even keel close to the base of 
the Rock. Her crosstrees still stuck out 
when she reached bottom. 

Looking down Grief could see all that 
occurred beneath the surface. He saw 
Mataara, a fathom deep, unfasten herself 
from the dead pirate and swim upward. 
As her head emerged she saw Captain 
Glass, who could not swim, sinking several 
yards away. The Queen, old woman that 
she was, but an islander, turned over, swam 
down to him and held him up as she struck 
out for the unsubmerged crosstrees. 

Five heads, blond and brown, were 
mingled with the dark heads of Polynesia 
that dotted the surface. Grief, rifle in 
hand, watched for a chance to shoot. The 
Goat Man, after a minute, was successful, 
and they saw the body of one man sink 
sluggishly. But to the Raiatean sailors, 
big and brawny, half fish, was the venge- 
ance given. Swimming swiftly, they sin- 
gled out the blond heads and the brown. 
Those from above watched the four sur- 
viving desperadoes, clutched and locked, 
dragged far down beneath and drowned. 

In ten minutes everything was over. The 
Huaheine women, laughing and giggling, 
were holding on to the sides of the whale- 
boat that had done the towing. The 
Raiatean sailors, waiting for orders, were 
about the crosstree to which Captain Glass 
and Mataara clung. 

“The poor old Rattler,’’ Captain Glass 
lamented. 

“Nothing of the sort,’’ Grief answered. 
“Tn a week we'll have her raised, new tim- 
bers amidships, and we’ll be on our way.” 
And to the Queen: ‘ How is it with you, 
Sister?’’ 

“‘Naumoois gone, and Motuaro, Brother, 
but Fuatino is ours again. The day is 
young. Word shall be sent to all my people 
in tho high places with the goats. And to- 
night once again, and as never before, we 
shall feast and rejoice in the Big House.” 

““She’s been needing new timbers abaft 
the beam there for years,” quoth Captain 
Glass. ‘But the chronometers will be out 
of commission for the rest of the cruise.”’ 


July 2 
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Shoe Polishes 


: Finest in Quality. Largest in Varie 
They meet every requirement for cl 
and polishing shoes of a// kinds and ¢ 


WaT ORE «| 


“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressin 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes lac 
children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbin, 
“* French Gloss,” 10c. 

“DANDY” combination for cleaning and p 
ing all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. ** Star’’ siz 

“QUICK WHITE” makes dirty canv 
clean and white. In liquid form so it can be aui 
and easily applied. A sponge in every package, SO 
ready for use. Two sizes 10 and 25 cents. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, 
his address and the price in stamps for a full size 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass, 
The Oldest and Largest Manufact 
Shoe Polishes in the World 


en YOU the 
Man Who Knows 


Or the man who must be told 
Training gives a man con 
dence—that means MONE 
POWER—INFLUENCE. 
For twenty years the Intern 
tional Correspondence Scho 
have been helping poorly 
men to earn better wages. T 
celebrate the “Twentieth Ann 
versary of I. C. S. success thi 
have planned special benefits 
those who start this month. 
If you want to be promote 
in your present work; if yo 
want to change your occupatio 
altogether, mark the coupon ¢ 
directed, and mail it to-day. 
That’s all—the I. C. S. 
will do the rest. y 


menennncennnenuccnccnnunncnnnunnncen! 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
qualify for the position before which I mark X. : 


Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Concrete Construction 
Civil Engineer 

Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting Supt. 


Civil Service | 5) 


guage 
Building Contracto 
Architectural Draft 


Advertising Man — 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 

Name- a 
Present Occupation 
Street and No. 


City State. 
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has multiplied six times over. 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


Berl TAS: No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


Half-Year’s Sales, 220,000 


For the six months ending July 1 we made and sold 220,000 
automobile tires. In the first half of 1910 we sold 110,000. In 
he first half of 1909 we sold 34,000. “. 


Within two years the demand for Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 


__ The reason is this: Tens of thousands of motorists have proven 
by use that these patented tires cut tire bills in two. They have 


_ ATire Revolution 

- The Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire—the final 
result of 12 years spent in tire making — 
has changed the whole tire situation. 


Sixty-four leading motor car makers 
contracted with us for these patented tires 
for the season of 1911. And motor car 
Owners are adopting these tires faster 
than we can supply them. 


Men used to think that standard tires 
were pretty much alike. Few had any 
very strong preference. But these tremen- 
idous advantages — No-Rim-Cut and over- 
size—have brought the demand like an 
avalanche to the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
faze And they will win you when you 


know them. 


ho Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire: 


_No-Rim-Cut tires fit any standard rim for 
quick-detachable tires, Also demountable 


rims. The rim flanges—which are removy- 
able —are simply slipped to the opposite 
side when you change from clincher tires. 

Then these flanges curve outward, as 
shown in the picture. The tire when de- 
flated comes against a rounded edge. Rim- 
cutting is made impossible. 


Ordinary Clincher Tire 


With the old-type tire—the clincher tire— 
these removable rim flanges must be set 


(j00D 


to curve inward. 
The thin edge of 
the flange then 
digs into the tire. 
When the tire is 
deflated by punc- 
ture these flanges 


tire beyond re- 


found that they cannot be rim-cut. They have learned that the 


oversize saves blow-outs. 


oN 


_ No-Rim-Cut tires—costing the same as standard old-type 
tires—have given them double service. They have told others, 


and the others told others. Thus 


the demand for these tires has 


grown like a flood. Ask some of the users—you’ll find them 
every where—to tell you about these tires. 


No Hooks — No Bolts 


No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on the 
base. They do not, like clinchers, need to 
be hooked to the rim. Not even tire bolts 
are needed. 


The reason lies in 126 braided wires which 
we vulcanize into the tire base. These 
wires make the tire base unstretchable. 
The tire cannot come off without removing 
the flange, because no possible force can 
stretch it over the flange. 


This tire when inflated grasps the rim by 
a pressure of 134 pounds tothe inch. You re- 
move this tire by unlocking one rim flange, 
like any quick-detachable tire. There are 
no hooks to ‘‘freeze’’ into the rim flange, 
so there is nothing to pry out. 


This braided wire feature is controlled 
by cur patents. Others have tried twisted 
wires—others a 
single wire. For 
all makers, of 
course, seek to 
imitate this tire. 
But our flat tapes 


° ° of braided wires, 
may rim-cut the No-Rim-Cut Tires which need no 


welding — which 


pair inrunning a With or Without Non-Skid Treads never can break 


single block. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 


estminster College | 
_ New Wilmington, Pa. : 


tymiles north of Pittsburgh, Pa. Co-educa- | 
ial. Opens its 60th year September 14th. A § 
Be ombining Classical, Scientific and Philo- § 
ical courses, Art, Musicand Public Speaking 
h pure morality and Christian enthusiasm. 
Teacher-train- § 
ing courses, 
Sub-freshman 
4 class. Large § 
faculty. Latest & 
equipment. 
Healthful and § 
beautifulloca- § 
tion, Forcat- § 
alogue, write § 
Robt. M. Russell § 
D.D.,LL.D.,Pres. 
Box 32 


oe. ACADEMY 
OF CINCINNATI 


With its large endowment fund 
offers unsurpassed facilities for seri- 
ous work or training for professional 
careers at moderate expense. Free 
access to large collections of the Art 
Museum. Drawing, Painting, Mod- 
eling, Anatomy, Wood-Carving 
and Applied Design. 


FRANK DUVENECK C.J. BARNHORN 
L. H. MEAKIN Wo. H. Fry 


and others 
48rd Y ear, Sept. 25,1911,to May 25,1912. 


For catalog address J. H. GEST, Director 
Cincinnati Museum Cincinnati 


4 . Reading, Pa. 
uylkill Seminary Co-educational, 
ratory for colleges and universities. Courses. 
>, Elocution, Commercial. Athletics, Gymna- 

Year $275. Catalogue on request. 


ev. WARREN F. TEEL, Ph. M., Principal. 


ETWATER COLLEGE for YOUNG WOMEN 


water, Tenn. Complete college course. Preparatory de- 
mt. Music and Art. Three laboratories. Beautiful buildings, 
eam heat, electric light, hot and cold water in each room; 
umbing. Rates, $240. For booklet address 

Mrs, Elizabeth M. Rowland, Prin. 


AMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


ough college preparatory and courses leading to 
es. Individual instruction and personal care. 
ted class of boys. Commandant U. S. Army 
- Modern buildings. Gymnasium, Athletics. Write forcatalog. 


Graff Brown, President, Box 75, Germantown, Ohio (near Dayton) 


ie 


i Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ont. 


Mining Machinery. 
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Department of the University of Missouri 


Because of its splendid environment—within easy reach of all 
the important Missouri mining centers—its strong faculty and splen- 
did up-to-date equipment, this school affords unequaled advantages for 
acquiring a practical working knowledge of Mining, Metallurgy, Civil 
Engineering, Geology, Chemistry, Ore Dressing, Mine Management, 


The mining and smelting industries of this section are among the most 
important in the Union—every courtesy is extended to‘our students, enabling 
them to obtain a vast amount of intensely practical knowledge at first hand. 


Ideal location, crest of Ozarks: uplift, 1140 feet above sea level—mild, 
healthful, all the year. Beautiful campus, 27 acres of lawns and oak groves. 
Magnificent athletic field. New fire-proof library, containing over 12,000 
carefully selected volumes. Unsurpassed metallurgical and ore dressing 
laboratories. Endowed school—total fees and expenses but half that at other 
schools offering equal opportunities. For catalog and full information address 


Lewis E. Young, E.M., Director, Box G, Rolla, Mo. 


or loosen— form 


Mercersburg Academy 


We notonly thoroughly prepare boys for College, Tech- 
nical School or Business, but we build up theircharacter. 
Every effort is made to develop self-reliance, quick per- 
ception, good judgment and other qualities that make 
men of action and thought. A boy’s mental, moral 
and physical welfare have the persona/ interest of 
every teacher. Our catalogue and booklet, ‘The Spirit 
of Mercersburg,” will prove interesting and beneficial 
to the parent confronted with the education of his boy. 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
FRANCIS L. YORKE, M.A., Director. 
Finest Conservatory in the West. Established in 
1874. Piano, Violin, Voice Culture, Public School Music, etc, Fall 


Term Opens Sept. 11. Diplomas given and degrees conferred. 
Write Registrar for Catalog 3. 530 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


{Chattanooga College of La 


m™ Two years course leading tothe degree of 

LL.B., and admissiontotheStateand U.S. 

i | Courts. Fine law building and strong fac- 

ulty of 15 members. Terms reasonable. 

Students may be self-supporting. Next 

} term begins September 20th, 1911, For 
illustrated catalogue address, 


Major 0.R. Evans (Dept.C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(Near Washington, D. C.) Co-educational. College preparatory. 
Broad variety of musical courses, including pipe organ and or- 
chestra. Pianotuning. Certificate admits to University of Vir- 
giniaand othercolleyes. Terms: $150 to $200 per year. Mo ¢xfras 
Address 8, C, I., Box 105, Dayton, Va. 


the only practical way yet invented for 
making a tire of this type. 


Tires 10% Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut tires, where the flanges 
curve outward, have an extra flare. See 
the picture. Because of this fact we can fit 
the rim, and stillmake the tire 10% oversize. 
And we do this, without adding extra price. 


This oversize means 10% more air—10% 
greater carrying capacity —than a tire of 
rated size. And that extra capacity, with 
the average car, adds 25% to the tire 
mileage. 


This added. 10% takes care of the 
extras—the top, glass front, gas tank, extra 
tire, etc. It avoids overloading which, 
with clincher tires, is almost universal. 
It saves blow-outs. 


These two features together — No-Rim- 
Cut and oversize—under average condi- 
tions, will cut tire bills in two. Yet they 
cost the same as standard clincher tires. 
The saving is entirely clear. 


Those are the reasons why men who 
know are demanding the Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 

Our latest Tire Book— based on 12 years of 
tire making—is filled with facts you should 
know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Tulane University 


located in the choicest residential section of the 
South's leading city, with climatic and other 
advantages enjoyed by no other institution of 
equalrank, offers superior instructionasfollows: 


1, College of Arts for men. Full Literary, Classical 
and Scientific courses; many free scholarships. 2. 
Newcomb College (on separate campus) for women. 
Standard college courses and special departments of 
Art, Music, Domestic Science and Education. 3. Med- 
ical College, Est. 1843 (one of the few commended in 
the ‘‘Carnegie Report’). Exceptional clinical oppor- 
tunities and for the study of tropical diseases. 4. Law 
School. Three-year course in American Law which 
equips for practice in any State; separate three-year 
course in Louisiana Law (including Civil Law); fac- 
ulty of eight includes eminent specialists and practi- 
tioners. 5. College of Technology with complete 
laboratory equipment for Mechanical, Electrical, 
Architectural, Civil and Chemical Engineering. 6. 
Teachers’.College. 7. Department of Pharmacy, 
Est. 1838. Two-yearcourse for Ph.C. degree. 8. De- 
partment of Dentistry. 9. Graduate School of Artg 
and Sciences. 10. Post-graduate Medical Depart- 
ment (New Orleans Polyclinic) offers excellent clinic 
and laboratory courses. 
2699 students from 28 States and 18 foreign coun- 
tries. 240 instructors and specialists. 24 modern 
buildings. Campus of 100 acres adjoining Audubon 
Park (250 acres). Dormitories. Opportunities for 
self-support. Full descriptive catalogue, or a.bul- 
letin of any department, sent free upon application. 


Address, Secretary, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


Peirce School 


A commercial school of un- 
usual equipment and _ inter- 


national reputation. 

Prepares young men for business ca- 
reers, and young women for positions as 
amanuenses and private secretaries. 

Helps secure situations for its grad- 
uates, when so desired, with the best 
business houses in the country. 

947th Year Book on Request. 
ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 


PEIRCE SCHOOL, Record Building, Philadelphia 


errr ae 


Bliss Electrical School 


For the forceful young man of limited time. 


Complete Gets right at the beart of electrical science— 


theoretical and practical. Actual construction, 

One-Year installation and testing. Graduates -trained 
nen. 19th year. Opens September 20., You 
should write for catalogue. 


C OUTS € 75 Takoma Avenue, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE SATURDAY 


WEET as thelily that bloomsin July 
—light as the golden sunbeam — 


delicious as the fairy-food of fancy are 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—the one confection that accords with 
any dessert. Nabisco’s crisp daintiness 
makes ices and beverages seem more 
refreshing and far more enjoyable. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


der Agents Wanted 


> in each town to ride and exhibit sample 

toes bbe ab ore bad special offer. 
inest uarantee 

1911 Models $10 to $27 

\ We Goh bro an aS Puncture-Proof Tires. 

\¥ odels 

\' all of best makes $7 to $12 

} 100 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 

All makes and models, 

Pood as new SOT IO $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL without a 

IL cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow 
TEN DAYS” FREE TRIAL. 

TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 

sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles at 

half usual prices. DONOT BUY until you get our 


catalogues and cffer. V/rite now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. L-55 CHICAGO 


$20 to $50 WEEKLY 


selling the Automatic Combination Tool in 
your home county, A Fence Builder’s Tool 
Post Puller, Lifting Jack, Vise, Wrench, etc 
Used by Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories 
Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24 ibs bapacity 3 tons 
No experience necessary. Free instruction. Write 
today for special offer to liveagents. Send no Money 
Name County where you live. 


AUTOMATIC JACK CO. 
24 Main Street Bloomfield, Ind. 


MARVEL SOLDE 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


in all kinds of household utensils — 
enameled, tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. 
Solders Without Heat. Just squeeze from tube 
and spread over hole or crack with fingers. 
Hardening, it makes solid, smooth surtace. 
Patches all machinery. Fine for motorists. 
Send 10c for trialtube. AGENTS WANTED, 


Marvel Solder Co.,1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, New York —\— 


Yellowstone Park 


Ask About Our First-Class, 
Escorted, All-Expense Tours 


Leaving Chicago every Saturday dur- 
ing the season over the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North Western Line, you 
have two weeks of care-free travel—an 
experienced guide manages all details, 

Six fulldays inthe park give plenty 
of timetoseeeverything. Stopoversat 
principal points of interest en route. 

Similar Tours toCalifornia,the North 
Pacific Coast, Colorado, Utah, Alaska 
and the Canadian Rockies allow a more 
extensive vacation trip under the same 
delightful conditions. 

For dates, itinerariesand all informa- 
tion, address 

S. A. Hutchison 

Manager Tours Department 

148 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Il, 


Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, safe, 
100 candle power light. No wick, 
smoke, dirt, grease or odor, 


Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, O. 


$150—for only 25c 


Lots of publishers know how to publish 
a $1.50 novel in paper covers and sell it 
for a quarter. We reverse the process. 
We priut the novel in Lippincott's and 
sell the whole magazine for 25c. Then, 
we print the novel at $1.50—and usually 
sella good many editions. 


A good magazine for readers is a good 
one for advertisers. 

LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
East Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa, 


EVENING POST 


THE GLORY OF 
CLEMENTINA 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Oh!—you’re going to Dinard too?” 
cried Clementina. 

““What do you mean by ‘too’?”’ asked 
the other shortly. 

“T heard a rumor that Doctor Quixtus 
was going there. It seemed so silly that I 
paid no attention to it. Are you really 
going, Ephraim?”’ 

It was a trap, deliberately laid. It wasa 
defiance, a challenge. From the corner of 
the sofa she stretched out her bare arm 
at full length and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. The other woman looked white 
and pinched; her eyes lost their allurement 
and regarded him almost with enmity. 

“You promised.” 

The words were snapped out before she 
could realize their significance. The in- 
stant after she could have thrust hatpins 
into herself in punishment for her folly. 
The manhood in Quixtus leaped at the lash. 
He knew, then, with a startling clarity of 
assurance, that nothing in the world would 
induce him to strut about casinos with her 
in Dinard. He smiled courteously. 

“Pardon me, dear Mrs. Fontaine. I 
made no promise. You must remember my 
little—my little trope of the daw and the 
peacocks. ”’ 

Clementina, satisfied, withdrew her hand. 

“Of course, dear Ephraim, if you prefer 
to go to Dinard with Mrs. Fontaine iv 

Lena Fontaine rose. ‘‘ Doctor Quixtus is 
obviously free to do what he chooses. I 
wish you would kindly leave me out of it.”’ 

Clementina rose, too, and held out her 
hand. ‘I will, my dear Mrs. Fontaine,” 
she said sweetly, “if I can. Goodby. It 
has been so delightful to have had you.” 

Lena Fontaine’s exit with Lady Louisa 
was confused with that of other stragglers. 
The admiral, Etta and Tommy remained. 
They all went down to Quixtus’ study —the 
little back room of the adventure of the 
drunken housekeeper, now cheery with 
decanters and siphons and cigarettes, and 
chatted intimately till the admiral re- 
minded Etta that the horses—‘‘Such fat 
horses !”” murmured Etta—had been stand- 
ing for nearly an hour. Tommy accom- 
panied father and daughter to the carriage. 
Quixtus and Clementina were left alone. 

“Can I tell Sheila tomorrow that you’re 
coming down to Moleham?”’ 

“T think you can,” said Quixtus. “I 
think you can quite safely.” 

“I’m sorry Mrs. Fontaine wasn’t able 
to join us,” 

““Now why?” he asked, vaguely con- 
scious of outstretched claw and flying fur. 

“Because she has such brilliant social 
gifts,’’ replied Clementina. 

There was a span of silence. Clementina 
inhaled a puff of the Turkish cigarette she 
had lit and then threw it into the grate. 

“For Heaven’s sake, my dear man, look 
in that drawer and give me some tobacco I 
cansmoke! I smuggled it in yesterday.” 

Quixtus gave her the yellow package 
and papers, and she rolled a cigarette and 
smoked contentedly. Tommy came in. 

‘*Will you and these infants lunch with 
me tomorrow at the Carlton?”’ 

“With pleasure,’’ said Quixtus. 

“Do you know,” she said, ‘‘I’ve never 
been inside the place? It will be quite an 
adventure.” 

A few moments later, Tommy and her- 
self were speeding westward in a taxicab. 
The boy spoke little. All his darling con- 
ceptions of Clementina had been upheaved, 
dynamited, tossed into the air and lay 
around him in amorphous fragments. Nor 
was she conversationally inclined. Tommy 
now was a tiny little speck in her horizon. 
Yet, when the motor drew up at her house 
in Romney Place and he opened the gate 
for her, something significant happened. 

He put out his hand. ‘‘Good night, 
Clementina.” 

She laughed. ‘‘ Where are your manners, 
Tommy? Aren’t you going to kiss me?” 

He hesitated—just the fraction of a 
second—and then kissed her. She ran up 
to her room exultant—not because she had 
been kissed; far from it—but because he 
had hesitated. Between Clementina fish- 
fag and Clementina princess was.a mighty 
gulf. She knew it. She exulted. She 
went to bed, but could not sleep. She had 
a headache—such a headache; a glorious 
headache; a thunder-and-lightning of a 
headache! 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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A GREAT RAZO 
with a Great Blade 


P ta 


ee 


It is the QUALITY of the blade that cou 
—read what this man says. We hay 
thousands of similar letters. 


Malden, Mass., April 28, 1911, 
Gem Cutlery Company, New York. 

Gentlemen:—I didn’t see how .you could 
prove much on the Gem Junior Blades, but y 
new ‘‘Gem Damaskeene Blade’’ is a corker, 

I never had such a fine velvet shave as J 
now getting from your blades. You have h 
great on that blade I am sure. 


Cc. D. BURCHMORE 


Dates 


The Damaskeene Blade is one 
the exclusive features of the wor 
famous Gem Junior Safety Razor 
it is demonstrating its superior 
wherever used, as thousands of 
timonials prove. 


Gem Damaskeene Blades fit the Gem Jun 
Gem de Luxe, Star and Ever Ready Safety R 
but give best results in a Gem Junior frame. 


Separate set Damaskeene Blades, 7 for 35c. 


The complete Gem Junior Razor sells for $1.0 
everywhere. If your dealer is up to date, he seusy 
yf not, write us direct, 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
New York Chic 


The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers, 


Manufacturers’ prices. We give 
guarantee of satisfaction and save 
you 331-3 percent. We have 10,000 
satisfied customers. The well-known 
Regal Rug, 6 x 9 feet, reversible, 
all- wool finish, $3.75. Our Brusselo 
: Rug, 6x9 it., zreatest 
known, $1.85. Splendid g 
Brussels Rug, 9x12 ft., 
Famous Invincible Velveta, 9 
ft., $16. Standard Axminsté 
§ 9x12 ft., $18.60. Fine qual 
* Lace Curtains, 45c per pair 
up. Tapestry Curtains, Will 
Rugs, oleums at mill prices. 
Write today for our NE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALO 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows 
designs in actual colors. 
UNITED MILLS MPG. Of 
2450-2462 Jasper St., eh 


LOCENISADA 


buys the Emerson Typewri 
The best Typewriter made. 
tire line visible, Back sp 
Tabulator, Two-color rib 
Universal keyboard, etc. 


Unheard-of Low Pri 
Agents wanted everywhere. One Emerson Type 


Free foravery smallservice. Noselling necessary. D 
Pay even $20 for any typewriter made until you get our Free€ 


To Get One Free 222i! 


terms and full 

regarding the unh 
liberal offer, say to us in a letter, “Mail Me Your Fre 
THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 166, Woodsto 


on any make of Typewriter. C 
Save $ 5 to $50 ‘Factory Rebuilt’’ Typewriters 
are perfect inquality, condition andlooks. Durable andreliat 
in construction and serviceable in every way. Buy from ti 
largest factory in the world with branch stores in leading citi 
We guarantee for one year against defect in workma 
ship and material. Write for catalogue and address _ 

of nearest branch office. : 

American Writing Machine Co. 
345 Broadway, New York 
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Announcement 


Epoch 


of an 


Making Car 


Regal “35” “Underslung” Touring Car $1400 


THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS is in the air. In every department of life the 


slogan is ‘‘foravard.’’ ‘The ideals of yesterday are forgotten today. The o/d 
gives place to the zecv. _Men are everywhere, always seeking perfection. 
THIS IS SUPREMELY TRUE in the Automobile Industry. There is the same 
wonderful example of evolution between the first horseless vehicle with its noisy 
little motor and crudity of design and the /atest example of Motor Car perfec- 
tion as there is between Stephenson’s ‘‘ Rocket’? and the great Locomotive 

monster that now hurls a heavy train at sixty miles an hour. 


ANOTHER MILESTONE has been erected. Another degree of excellence attained. 
In announcing the Regal “ 35” 5-Passenger ‘“Underslung” Touring Car 
at $1400, the Regal Motor Car Company have the honor to be the first to 
offer the great buying public the remarkable and many advantages of the 
Underslung Type of motor car construction at a price that is at once a mew 
standard of value and a sensational opportunity of purchase. 


WHAT DOES “UNDERSLUNG” MEAN ? First and last it means a car built 
mechanically right. A perfect principle of suspension that is o// in engineer- 
ing practice yet zezv as applied to automobiles. The only objection to it has 
been its cost, for hitherto the ‘* Underslung”’ has been the millionaire’s car, but 
now for the first time as a Touring Car it is offered at a price that will be the 
sensation of the year. 


‘THE ADVANTAGES ARE LEGION. The ‘‘Underslung’’ emphasizes a// the 


essentials that, as a unit, make a perfect car. It’s the safe car. The weight is 
“slung’’ e/orv the axles instead of being ‘‘balanced’’ above them. ‘The 
center of gravity is so /ow that this car Augs the road. ‘“Turning Turtle’ 
causes 75% of all automobile accidents, and skidding is responsible for a lot 
more, but a Regal ‘* Underslung ’’ keeps on four wheels, meeting superbly every 
dangerous moment and always driving forward. 


ANOTHER ADVANTAGE. The ‘‘Underslung’’ saves you money. It is pre- 
eminently the economical car. Every ounce of weight is carried well within 
the wheels, hence, vibration, that destructive side dash on springs and tires is 
banished. ‘The power, too, is delivered direct by a straight line drive from 
motor to rear wheels saving in the course of time a big gasoline bill, while 
the /evel motor suspension ensures a perfect lubrication, adding to the long life 
of the car. 

ANOTHER ADVANTAGE. The ‘‘Underslung’’ is the most comfortable car in 
the world. It gives you a mez experience of motoring pleasure. It’s the 
one car that harmonizes with any kind of a road. No side swaying, no sensa- 
tion of parting company with the car when you come to the ‘‘sharp turn,”’ 
no tilting, no catapulting in the air, for the springs on a Regal ‘‘35’’ are shock- 
absorbing. You do not ride inthis car. It’s a mew motion, indefinable, until 
you experience it, ve/vety, birdlike—a constant gliding forward. Being a big, 
roomy car, passengers are rested at the end of any kind of a trip. 


The Dealers who handle Regal Cars are especially chosen for a hich standard of service. 


ANOTHER ADVANTAGE. The owner of a Regal °£35’” “‘Underslung”’ ts a con- 
noisseur of ‘‘ beauty.’ Here is a car that welcomes comparison. — It possesses 
a beauty that goes deeper than paint. It’s conspicuous because it’s so unique. 
It is a composite of perfect ime, curve and proportion. ‘Trim and rakish, the 
long, low body impressively suggests porver and speed. You must see this car 
to appreciate its good looks. 


ANOTHER ADVANTAGE. The 10 inches of road clearance is uniform. 
’ Undera Regal ‘*35’” ‘‘Underslung’’ is a perfectly flat dust pan. Govas fast as 
you like and you simply can’t kick up the- dust swirls under the car that 
destroys so much of automobiling pleasure. The dust is left in the road 
where it belongs. As 80‘% of all types of cars have but a maximum 
clearance of ten inches and curved dust pans, the superiority of the 
‘*Underslung’’ is apparent. 


ANOTHER ADVANTAGE. The price too is epoch making. The Regal ‘‘35’’ 
5-passenger: ‘‘Underslung’’ Touring Car at $1400, is the frst ‘‘Underslung” 
Touring Car ever offered to the public under $4000, hence there are no exist- 
ing comparisons. We have anticipated a huge demand, because it is the ove 
car a year ahead. It offers more in actual essentials than has hitherto been 
thought possible at any figure below the thousands. Consequently it is the car 
the public z7// buy because it is the car that meets supremely not only what 
the public desires but what the public should have. 


AN EPOCH MAKING CAR. It is built by men who have faith in their 
product, faith in the present and the future of the great automobile industry 
and who enshrine their ideas in every Regal motor car that leaves the factories 
at Detroit. The Regal ‘35’? ‘‘Underslung’’ Touring Car offers assets of 
Safety, Economy, Comfort and Beauty that are excelling. After you have 


seen and ‘‘demonstrated’’ this car you will 4xy it because you will agree it is 
a Supreme Achievement. 


THE REGAL “35” “UNDERSLUNG” TOURING CAR is furnished with de- 


mountable rims (one extra demountable rim included). It is the comp/ete car. 


HERE ARE A FEW SPECIFICATIONS. Wheel Base, 118 inches—Tires 34x +4 
in. Demountable Rims. Three Speed and Reverse; Selective Sliding Nickel 
Steel gear transmission. Four cylinders (in pairs) 35-H. P. Motor. Bore, +14 
in., stroke 44 in. Dualignition—withmagneto. Transmission—Hyatt Nickel 
Steel roller bearings. Standard equipment, Gas searchlight, etc. 

OTHER REGAL CARS. REGAL “20” “UNDERSLUNG” ROADSTER 
$900. (The car that created a furore.) Regal ‘30°’ 5-passenger Touring 
car (open body) $1000. Fore-door $1050. Regal Demi-Tonneau open 
and fore-door type, $1000 and $1050. Regal ‘‘40” 7-passenger Touring 
Car (fore-door) $1650. 

REGAL DEALERS are everywhere — visit one or write us for a catalog. 


They are repre- 


sentatives of all that tends to upbuild a permanent ‘and highly profitable business upon the /oun- 
dation of service. “Their interest in customers does not ed with the sa/e of a car but begins with the purchase of a car. 


We are always looking for the “REGAL STANDARD” among dealers. 


Regal Motor Car Company, 


Wire or Write. 


Detroit, Michigan‘ 


ON GUARD! 


Constant vigilance on the part of parents is the price of bodily vigor and health 
children. How closely are you guarding the food for the little ones? Sturdy boys a 
oirls cannot be built out of soggy pastries. 

Nearly all children have wheat-hunger—a craving for the body -building nlc 
found in the whole wheat, the most perfect food given to man—his ‘‘staff of life’ 
four thousand years. 

The whole wheat contains all the elements needed to build the perfect human boc 
It is through the cooking and shredding process used in making 


that the whole wheat is prepared in its most digestible form. 
By this process all the tissue-building elements in the whole wheat are retained, while the outer bran coat is scattered al 
the shreds in infinitesimal particles in- such a way as to stimulate peristalsis (bowel exercise) i in a natural way. : 
; 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit, heated in the oven to restore crispness and served with milk or cream, makes an 
ideal food for growing children and supplies all the nutriment needed for study or play. Being made 
in Biscuit form it also makes very wholesome and delicious combinations with fresh or stewed fruits. 


The only Breakfast Cereal made in Biscuit Form 
Made only by THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N 


Company 


nlume 184 


Y STORY is meant to help the man who has held a clerical position for forty 

years and been turned out at last—too old for his work, too young to die, 
f with a wife to support, less than three hundred dollars saved up, and a life 
; expectancy of fifteen and forty-five hundredths years. 
Before I was twenty years old I drifted into bookkeeping, which I had learned by 
ping the bookkeeper at the store where I was clerking at five dollars a week. I 
sked early and late and at nights with him; and finally, when he left for a better 
ition, I thought myself lucky to take charge of the books at forty dollars a month. 
thaps I was lucky. In addition to the increase in salary the work appealed to me. 
called for exactness, neatness, precision, and it was clean work—‘‘a gentleman’s 
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houses of our young married friends. Then there was the boy at the end of the first 
year, and doctors’ bills, and for a time a nurse and a cook. All these things made the 
savings fund a theory rather than a reality. 

At thirty years of age I was getting one hundred dollars a month, and we were living 
comfortably in an attractive, well-furnished little house—but it was rented. There were 
then the two girl babies besides the boy, and living was more expensive. I had not 
saved anything except about two hundred dollars; I always tried to keep that much 
ahead for emergencies. But I had a good position, was highly thought of by my 
employers, and life seemed secure and easy. 

I did not worry about getting rich; we were doing well and were happy in the 


*k” it then seemed to me. I don’t classify work now as I did then. present. Besides, I had never expected to be really rich and had never troubled myself 


Moreover, I had some 
itude for figures and was 
ed to the work. I am a 
ill man, five feet three 
thes, and have never 
ighed over one hundred 
{thirty-five pounds. I was 
ined to be a dapper young 
owand I dressed carefully. 
ough at first I had some 
bition it did not last.. 
king back over the years, 
see that I had only aver- 
ability, no strong purpose, 
much initiative; and with- 
any ambitious stimulating 
uence at home [I fell into 
easy-going rut and stayed 
re, 

By the time I was twenty- 
|. I was earning eighty dol- 
inonth and was married. 
arried a girl I had known 
ong time—a sweet, good, 
iy girl—who has been a 
il and patient wife, a kind 
isher and a pleasant com- 
)ion during all the years— 
11 bless her! 


My Wife and 1 


i IAM writing without re- 
'vealing my name, so that 
()0ssible embarrassment can 
(ow, and as it is necessary 
me to be perfectly frank if 
ie to be helpful, I may say 
|; my wife is just an average 
jnan in ability, not at all 
jliant, fairly well educated, 
yaout much ambition or 
peeve ability. We were 
_matched—if that means 
\aly matched. I think I 
in love with her because 
Was pretty and good- 
aored, and seemed to like 
She dressed attractively, 
in those days I was proud 
hat. Neither of us had 
] Money. 
| After our marriage we lived 
oly for years in a cottage 
‘ne of the suburbs. There 
had no great social posi- 
but we had many pleasant 
ads. At first I began to 
>to buy a home; somehow 
id not done this before we 
tied. But I liked good 
hes and liked to see my 
: well dressed; liked to 
our house furnished as 
or a little better than the 


I Was a Failure and Had Involved Her in My Failure 


about it. My standards were 
standards of living, measured 
by my clerical and church 
friends, and did not demand 
reserve of capital. 

At forty I was earning my 
largest salary—eighteen hun- 
dred dollars a year—and was 
proud of it. Somehow our 
expenses had kept up with 
our income. The boy was 
fourteen now and in the High 
School. We had lost our 
second little girl—she had died 
three years before; but the 
other was twelve, pretty like 
her mother, and we planned 
for her to have every advan- 
tage we could give her. She 
had a piano and music lessons 
even then. 

My hair was beginning to 
get gray; premature grayness 
ran in our family. The gray 
mixed with my dark hair made 
an iron-gray combination that 
my'wife said, and I thought, 
was handsome and becoming. 
In the next few years this 
grayness increased rapidly, 
perhaps due to worry; and by 
the time I was forty-six my 
hair was white. This caused 
me uneasiness; for lines had 
begun to show in my face 
and about my eyes, and I 
looked at least ten years older 
than I really was. Old men 
are at a discount in clerical 
positions. 


My Salary Cut 


BOUT this time a change 
in the firm for which I 
had worked for the past nine 
years—a consolidation and 
incorporation—made a change 
in my position. I was still 
retained, but in a slightly dif- 
ferent position, at one hun- 
dred dollars a month. This 
hurt me a good deal, though 
I saw that the matter was 
purely one of business policy 
and that I had no right to 
complain. 

The next morning when I 
looked at myself closely in the 
glass after shaving I realized, 
underneath the hurt and un- 
easiness and incipient dismay, 
that I was fortunate in still 
having the hundred-dollar 
job. Then, too, my boy was 
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out of school now and getting a good start in a manu- 
facturing concern. His wages made up the difference 
between my former and present salary, and he was in line 
for rapid promotion. 

I was glad of this, for the daughter was nearly through 
school and we needed the money to give her the extras 
that a young lady in the family demands. She was a good 
musician, pretty, as her mother had been, and a nice girl. 
If she was too self-centered it must have been the fault of 
our training. 

The boy, also, though he now cheerfully added his 
salary to the general fund, was already talking of the 
time when he would be twenty-one and saving his earnings 
for himself. That made his mother and me feel a little 
uncomfortable, for it almost seemed as though he con- 
sidered his obligation to us only a legal one; but we were 
sensitive and never discussed the subject with him—or, in 
fact, with each other. I could see her wince sometimes 
when he spoke in that way, and I knew how she felt. 
After living happily with a wife for twenty years you 
can understand how things affect her. 

In the next few years there were other changes. I 
kept my position at twelve hundred dollars; but our 
daughter married two years after finishing school— 
married a good-looking, affable, easy-going clerk for a 
large insurance firm. 

We had known him well; his family were old neigh- 
bors of ours. He had good habits and we could hardly 
object to the match, as the young people loved each 
other very much. But he was of a restless disposition, 
and not of a money-making or money-saving nature; 
and looking back over the years from under my small 
white head at forty-nine those absent qualities loomed 
large, like virtues. 

After all the care and money we had spent on her 
we somehow had expected, or at least hoped, that this 
pretty, accomplished young girl would make a better 
match, a more brilliant one, despite the fact that we 
had never been able even to attempt the outskirts of 
Society—spelled with a capital. My wife and I were 
frankly disappointed, and showed it to each other when 
alone; but we hid our disappointment as well as we 
could from the children and all others. Shortly after 
the wedding the young couple moved to Texas, where 
my son-in-law still occupies a clerical position and has 
never saved anything except money enough to pay his 
insurance premiums. 

Even the simple wedding of our daughter cost money. 
She was an only daughter and we wished to gratify 
her. She had in a sweet manner always demanded the 
gratification of her desires, had seemed to think it a 
matter of course that we should give her what she 
wished—‘‘for father makes a good salary.” It took 
eight months forme to pay the wedding debts, even 
with the generous board our son paid. 


Misfortunes Never Come Singly 


E WERE just beginning to feel easy once more, 

when Tom, our boy, announced that he was going 
to get married the next month. He was twenty-four 
and was earning almost as much as his father. His 
bride-elect was from another state, a recent guest of 
old friends of ours. We felt the announcement as a 
shock, but did not openly object—it would have done 
no good if we had. We urged him to bring his wife 
home to live with us, but he preferred a little flat, and 
so did she; consequently a little flat it was, in another 
part of the city. My wife and I felt lonely after Tom 
was gone; there seemed nothing more to plan for. We 
ought doubtless to have moved at once into smaller, 
less expensive quarters; but, as I said in the beginning, 
we had got into a rut, and it seemed more homelike to 
live on just as we had done when the children were with us. 
So my wife did the household work and we eontinued 
as before; I still had my hundred dollars a month. 

We lived in this way for about two years, until one 
winter my wife had a serious illness. She was in the 
infirmary five weeks and later needed watchful care and 
nursing. The infirmary and doctors’ bills were heavy 
and it was impracticable for us to attempt to continue 
keeping house; we simply could not afford it, as we should 
have had to hire a servant anda nurse. So we sold off our 
things, giving Tom a few of the nicest that he wanted, and 
boarded with old acquaintances of ours in a quiet part of 
the city. At the end of that year we were still eighty- 
six dollars in debt. I have always kept my own books 
carefully, as well as my employers’. 

Shortly after the new year a younger man, perfectly 
capable and a cousin of one of my employers, took the 
position I had held for several years. The firm treated me 
nicely about it, gave me time, helped me to find another 
place and retained me in my former position until I did. 
But the new place was only a seventy-five-dollar-a-month 
job. However, at the end of that search for a position for 
a small white-haired bookkeeper—my hair was perfectly 
white by this time—I was glad and thankful to get the 
job for seventy-five dollars. I felt discouraged and looked 


it. My new employers pitied me, and that made me feel 
more hacked. But I plodded along and there was nothing 
else, it seemed, for me to do. 

When I was fifty-six our son died, leaving two little 
children. His wife went back with them to her parents in 
her home state. We missed our son very much. Though 
he had done nothing to help us since his marriage, having 
his own family and expenses to attend to, we had seen him 
from time to time, and took pride in him and in his being 
ours. Now we felt doubly desolate—bereft with the deso- 
lation of those without children to turn to, and without the 
support and friendship of capital back of them. 

My wife was entirely well by this time, but we never 
tried to keep house again. She did not fancy the drudgery 
and had never been domestic by choice, so we boarded. 
In those years we drifted from one cheap boarding house 
to another. We had not stayed long at our first place, 
since it was so located that I had to pay out carfare 


After Much Searching We Found a House 
That We Decided Would Do 


morning and evening and at least ten cents each day for 
lunch. I still had my seventy-five dollars a month, but 
after board, laundry, clothes and incidentals had come out 
of it little was left. I always had hanging over me the 
fear of another illness on my wife’s part or my own, and 
the fear of losing my position. 

I took the grippe the winter I was fifty-nine and was 
away from work a week. It happened to be a busy season, 
and I tried to go to work too soon and to do too much 
before I was well again. The result was that my employers 
got impatient at results and I saw they were watching me 
closely and with dissatisfaction. 

I tried to keep up with my work, putting in extra time at 
nights; but even so the slow-walking little white-haired 
old man, with the care lines in his face, did not fit in with 
their ideas of a hustling young firm’s force. 

I managed to hold on until spring, although I knew that 
my employers would have preferred another man; they 
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intimated several times, from week to week, that I nee 
an easier place. I feared what was coming and lool 
around quietly for another position. But there seen 
openings only for young bookkeepers—many of the pla 
were filled from business colleges and others thro 
business friends and relatives. I found nothing, and ech 
desperately to my job, which looked princely to me in: 
light of the alternative. The alternative came, nevert 
less. On February fifteenth I was notified that my servi 
would not be needed after the first of the month. — 

I kept the news from my wife as long as I could, for, 
had been rather blue all winter, after coming back fror 
visit to our daughter in Texas. I tried every openin 
heard of and I besieged my friends to help me to sec 
another position as bookkeeper at any price; but the : 
of March found me still unsuccessful. 

I quit the firm unemployed, a small man sixty years ¢ 
with white hair and lined face, having a total fortune 

two hundred and eighty-seven dollars in the sayi 
bank, a wife to support, and an expectancy, accord 
to the life tables, of fifteen and forty-five hundred 
more years to live. That expectancy made me rea 
in a dull, hopeless fashion that sixty is not absolut 
only relatively, old. But the thought of all those pr 
ably future years gave no satisfaction, but rather ad 
dismay. 

My place had been given to a young man of twer 
fresh from a good business college, with a thoron 
knowledge of stenography, typewriting and bo 
keeping, ready and eager to use all three to the k 
advantage of the firm for a beginning salary of fit 
dollars a week. 

He was energetic and reliable, and for years wa 
valuable man. I could not blame the firm for mak 
the change; they needed just sucha man. The firm) 
young and hustling, but doing business on small cap 
in those days. It could not afford a stenographer ; 
a bookkeeper both, even if it had needed them; ¢ 
was down and out. 5 

That was eight years ago, but I remember, as i 
had all taken place this morning, the desolate hopel 
ness with which I turned over my books, all “ie: 
balanced, to my successor. Those books had beec 
like children to me; I had spent more waking hours ¥v 
them than with my wife. 


t 
' 


Only Young Men Wanted 


FELT the desolation of failure. It seemed to m 

though I were a piece of shopworn, useless go 
thrown aside on the junk-heap, no longer fit to cum 
up the store. The sharp pain and the dizziness seen 
come over me now as I write about it, the weakne 
felt as I reached for my hat and slouchy brown overe 
and shook hands all round, trying to laugh a little 
hide my feelings so that they would not show # 
pity for me. 

At last I got out on the street and went home 
my wife, to the little back room of the second-1 
boarding house where we were then living. She, d 
soul, was patient as usual, and tried hard to be cheer 
but neither of us succeeded at that. However, she! 
no word of complaint or upbraiding, no suggestion t 
I was a failure and had involved her in my failure. | 
was loving and sweet and uncomplaining, and made 
effort to be cheerful—bless her dear heart! Oh, th 
wives—how patient, how wonderfully patient, thes 
with us poor men! 

“Never mind; you'll find some other place wt 
they will appreciate faithful, competent service, deé 
my wife would repeat; and I would kiss her for say 
it. It was good to feel we had each other, we partr 
of long standing through all those married years. J 
our trouble, our uncertainty, our incipient disn 
seemed to draw us even closer together. “ 

We decided to watch the papers and see what 
could find in the advertisements. The next mornil 
paper, however, advised us of only two classes of 1 
wanted, experienced salesmen and agents to solicit 
commission. I knew I could not fill either of th 

wants. My life had been too quiet, my business eff 
too retired. I who had lived back among my books 
forty years could not hope to step out and compete ¥ 
young men full of strength and assurance and hopefu 
success. Even my wife understood at a glance that th 
advertisements were not for me. 

We looked eagerly in the afternoon papers and toll 
longer list of ‘‘ Help Wanted— Males”’: “Ambitious yor 
men’”’—to become traveling salesmen; ‘‘Boy’”’—to worl 
drug-store; ‘‘Boy’’—apply at once; “‘Houseboy—at one 
“Salesman” —fine clothing and shoes; “Barber”; “Yo 
man—to solicit; must have wagon”; and so on. ‘ 
only possibility seemed ‘‘ Furniture duster—experien¢ 
apply at Emporium Furniture Company.”’ Most of 
other positions called for boys or young men, except th 
porters and twotinners that were wanted. I was notstr 
enough to do a porter’s work and knew nothing of tinni 
so I started out at once for the furniture duster’s p 
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: Ifound it had been 
twenty minutes 
‘ore I got there by 
reliable-looking old 
yerman; it paid 
dollars a week. 
We searched the 
from day to 
By but they had 
‘ttle for us: Men for 
e United States 
auto hands; 
alive-wire as assist- 
nt to the manager 
a men’s furnishing 
epartment’’; three 
oung men for tray- 
ling salesmen; com- 
t wood-pattern 
iakers; first-class 
apid stenographer; 
ass coatmak- 
ts; a copper-plate 
mgraver; handy 
jen on concrete 
yms; five harness- 
aakers, and a good 
ilor, were all badly 
ranted, it seemed; 
ut those advertise- 
nents caused me no 
arill of hope. F 
' However, shortly afterward, in another paper, I found 
Bookkeeper wanted; give experience, salary expected, 
te. Address H. H. 72, this office’; and “General office 
istant”’; and “‘ Bank teller,” each asking for experience, 
alary expected, etc., and each calling for letter replies, 
‘this office,” which prevented a personal interview unless 
dvertiser so desired. I answered each of these as well and 
romptly as possible, leaving the amount of salary to be 
ete ed upon interview. I never got even an interview. 
) it went on, day after day. I investigated industrial 
isurance, but found even there the young and semi-young 
ten were to the front. They looked significantly at my 
thite head, deprecatingly at my small size, and politely 
iformed me there was no opening at present. The regular 
dlection routes and territory had been apportioned and 
vere held by men ranging in age from twenty to thirty-five. 
| At the end of the first week I was very uneasy and not 
feeping well; at the end of the second week I felt sick. 
fy wife never complained, but used to say constantly, 
/ Well, never mind; perhaps you'll find something tomor- 
er It was a little balm to our heartsick spirits and raw 


erves to hear that, although neither of us thought it likely. 
Our surroundings also were depressing. After my 
usting we had taken to the cheapest quarters we could 
nd—a furnished room, second-story back, in a dingy 
g house, in a fairly good run-down section of the 
ity. We paid ten dollars a month for this abode, lamps 
nd fire included; and we took our meals at a near-by 
jstaurant —fifteen cents a meal, or a ticket for twenty-one 
teals for two dollars and fifty cents. 


A Gleam of Hope at Last 


RE I began to study afresh the food problem. The 
: fare was reasonably good at times for the money; the 
‘onder was that meals, regular meals, could be furnished 
¢all for that price. But our long boarding-house life had 
le us critical or faultfinding, or both. We thought that 
ie biscuit need not have been burned and that the coffee 
nds might have been strained out; that the soup 
tould have been boiled enough to get a blend of vegetable 
iad meat flavors, instead of being a watery, insipid slop; 
iat the macaroni ought at least to have been cooked soft, 
ndso on. The food seemed to be prepared haphazard, in 
quantities, the results being sometimes good, more 
ften indifferent, always uncertain. The service also was 
nappetizing; but what could you expect at the price? 
| What with my constant failure to get employment, our 
‘uestionable food and our dingy little back room—where 
e felt in a measure degraded—we became very low- 
irited. Troubled and anxious as we were, we grew to 
te our meals instead of enjoying them. The only way 
tt we could calm ourselves was by repeating continually 
le question, ‘‘What can you expect at the price?” 
many days of this it suddenly occurred to me to try 
answer the question as a possible solution of the difficult 
blem of our future existence: I might start a cheap, 
ean boarding house for respectable people who had little’ 


toney. 

At first the idea seemed preposterous. We had never 
any experience in that line; my wife was not domestic 
or an especially good housekeeper. As for myself, 
only a sense of finished values, not of processes in 
management, cooking and housekeeping. I thought 
the matter for two days before deciding to attempt 
“my wife would consent. I was getting desperate. 


I Found a Young German 
to Cook for Us 


‘stood on the west side of the street, facing east. 


I knew something must be done soon. So I told 
her what had occurred to me and asked her what 
she thought of it. 

Her look of utter amazement and incredulous 
dismay, as she stared at me upon hearing this 
suggestion, made me laugh. Perhaps it was half 
hysterical from the nervous strain and reaction 
from tension, but I laughed and laughed uncon- 
trollably, until she finally gasped: “Are you 
absolutely crazy, David, or just joking?” and 
joined in my laughter. 

At last I managed to sober down and convince 
her that I was sane and in earnest. I laid the 
possibility before her as hopefully and attractively 
as I could, and we discussed the matter seriously. 

The more we talked of it the more possible it 
seemed. That may have been the result of our 
years of criticism; at any rate, we thought we 
knew ‘‘how not to do it.” My lifework had 
made for neatness and a certain precision, which 
proved of great value to me. 

At length we grew enthusiastic, and we spent 
the whole afternoon in discussing general plans 
and dozens of seemingly unimportant details. 
We have learned since to respect every little 
point; it is often impossible to say which are the 
important and which the unimportant details. 

By the next morning the enthusiasm of a young 
married couple was upon us. It was the hope of 
a new life—the relief from the enveloping despair 
of the past weeks. We started forth expectantly, 
almost gleefully, a plainly dressed middle-aged 
woman and a white-haired man, looking up houses by the 
rent signs as we walked the more central streets, and later 
calling on house agents. What arelief it was from the past 
strain to see a possible opening, to get back to hope and 
action, to be doing something worth while! 

We determined that we must have a house centrally 
located, accessible to the business section in a few minutes’ 
walk, with sufficient rooms to make a living possible. We 
realized that only by having a number of boarders can a 
cheap boarding house be made self-supporting. 

After much searching we found one that we decided 
would do. It was close to the business quarter, a rather 
well-built house long abandoned by its builder, and hereto- 
fore used as a rooming house. It was on a fairly good 
street—three business houses and a laundry were on the 
same block, and an old church stood at the corner. We 
liked that church; it seemed to improve the neighborhood. 

The house was a three-story building, with four 
rooms and pantry on the first floor; four rooms, besides 
hall room and bathroom, on the second floor; and two 
large rooms and a hall room on the third floor. It was 
one of those tall, straight houses, standing alone, with 
long halls and straight stairways up one side. 

It was of a fairly good-looking red brick outside, 
and dingy and dirty within; but it had certain advan- 
tages for which we had looked carefully. The house 
This 
made it very desirable for summer, when the boarders 
would come home hot and tired to supper and see its 
restful cool frontage, and later sit out in the twilight. 

The long, straight hall was on the north side of the 
house, which gave the side rooms southern exposure. 
The house immediately south of it was a small, old- 
fashioned one standing well back in its yard. There- 
fore, not only did our side rooms have a wealth of sun- 
shine and air pouring into them, but even the second 
rooms on each floor had a good view of the street. We 
realized the importance of light and air and a street 
view to persons—especially women—whose home con- 
sisted of one room. 

We found that the house could be rented for fifty 
dollars a month, payable in advance. The agent 
allowed us half a month’s rent for fresh papering; we 
were to select it and apply it as we wished. That 
was the best we could do then, although the house 
was in very bad condition, for the agent realized we 
could not command but only request. We took the 
house promptly: it suited us too well to risk losing it. 

We deprecated the fact that the neighborhood was 
not more unquestionably good. However, we knew 
that there were some respectable old residents on the 
block, and we had found by experience that many 
better located and rather well-kept boarding houses had 
in them persons whom we did not admire and with 
whom we did not care to associate. 

After paying the month’s rent in advance we had still 
something over two hundred dollars left. I decided— 
for I had to take the initiative throughout and plan 
for the faithful wife—that we had best move in at 
once and take our time cleaning the house, furnishing 
it and getting everything into condition. I realized 
that while just we two were there, without boarders 
or servants, I could do work that otherwise I could 
not do so well—such as scrubbing floors and wood- 
work, spraying cracks in walls to kill insects, painting 
floors or staining and varnishing them, and repairing 
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and cleaning the second-hand furniture with which we 
proposed furnishing the house. 

We bought a few necessary pieces of second-hand 
furniture, a kitchen range and some dishes, and moved in. 
We got new mattresses, but practically everything else was 
very second-hand. Much of the furniture seemed hope- 
lessly dilapidated when we got it, but when cleaned, 
repaired and revarnished did very well. The agent had 
allowed us ten days’ free rent, to give time for the paper- 
ing, and we decided that we could take another ten days 
to get everything in order. 

We set about our new housekeeping with something of 
the inspiring spirit of homemaking, and of trying to make a 
dollar do the work of three in housefurnishing—a fas- 
cinating thing to a certain type of mind. In fact, I may 
here say that we made one dollar do the present work of 
fifteen. I carefully inspected the most worn stock of some 
five installment houses, the second-hand stock that they 
had sold and taken back again and again. It could be had 
for a trifling sum. My capital was so small that I did not 
dare use it all, though I might have got better bargains in 
better grades of goods could I have done so. 


Our Enthusiastic Preparations 


FOUND I was able to buy this old worn stock, which had 

passed through unknown and questionable surroundings, 
for a very smallsum. The terms were one dollar down on 
every fifteen dollars’ worth of goods, the balance to be 
paid in weekly payments of fifty cents on each fourteen 
dollars’ balance of goods. The amount of seemingly hope- 
less furnishings thus bought—which were really selected 
with great care—was astonishing. But first I must tell a 
little more about the house itself. 

We had to select the cheapest paper and plan with care 
to put it where most needed. We determined that we must 
have a clean, attractive front hall and a parlor. Most 
boarding houses, even cheap, shiftless ones, have a parlor. 
We decided that our house must be as good as we could 
make it from the very first. We looked forward to grad- 
ually improving our furniture and surroundings in every 
way as we got a start and made a success of our venture. 
We felt we could make a living, at any rate; that meant 
success to us then, when we were almost at the end of 
our resources. 

We decided on a light yellow paper, with a dainty white 
scroll in it, for the halls of the first and second floors. It 
was only a six-cent paper, but the result was tasteful and 
surprisingly good. The hall was no longer the same dingy 


Made Pienty of Comfortable Places for the Tired Boarders 
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place. As soon as the front door opened the visitor was 
surprised to see so much gathered sunlight in the buff and 
white paper, which radiated a cheerful, clean atmosphere. 
The parlor we papered in an unobtrusive pattern of two- 
toned green, something very pretty at eight cents, which 
emphasized the clean, dainty impression of the halls. 
There is much in a good beginning. 

The dining room we papered in a tiny checked golden 
brown, so attractive that we ourselves wondered how it 
could be got so cheap and why it should be manufactured 
expressly for kitchen use. The rooms were large, and we 
had not sufficient money to do any more papering, but we 
felt that we had done the most essential, and bedrooms 
could ke papered later. Meantime my patient efforts 
with three dollars and seventy cents worth of wall-paper 
cleaner and a stepladder vastly improved the soiled paper 
on the remaining rooms. 

We bought a quantity of corrosive sublimate, a sprayer, 
earbolic acid, ammonia, soap, a good scrubbing brush, 
and a mop, and did a vast deal of spraying and scrubbing, 
of washing of paint and floors, until we had the house in a 
state of cleanliness that was a delight. My good wife 
heated the water and did the lighter work. It was not 
easy, and the hard menial work was often depressing; but 
it was our last chance—we simply had to save every cent 
we could to get a start—and there was satisfaction in seeing 
the dingy, unsightly surroundings become fresh, clean and 
inviting as a result of our honest efforts. 

The buying of the furniture was only a small part of that 
branch of our work, as we carefully selected the cheapest 
old stuff we could see possibilities in when cleaned and 
revarnished. Second-hand carpets that looked hopeless at 
first glance often proved veritable treasures—old partly- 
worn Brussels that could be ripped, planned to fit, resewed 


HE two men who were on trial had the vice- 
ll president’s room to themselves. It measured 
fifteen feet by twenty and was furnished with 
that expensive simplicity which characterized all 
the offices of the big bank. Through the closed 
door to the president’s room they could hear indistinctly 
the voices of those who were about to decide their fate. 
Sturtevant Byron, the older and larger of the two, was 
on his feet, moving restlessly —a big man in all dimensions. 
Twenty-five years earlier he had been a noted college 
athlete. Now his waist measure exceeded his chest by a 
foot and a half; when he held his head erect a little roll of 
fat appeared at the back of his neck; and there were white 
threads in his dark red beard and darker hair—both curly 
and most carefully tended. He was, however, still a 
handsome man. As he paced the floor his large, shapely, 
beautifully manicured hands moved nervously—now to 
his beard, now stroking down his hair, now to a pocket. 
At the back of his troubled head he resented the situation 
with a wrath essentially childish. All his life he had been 
accustomed to having just about what he wanted just 
about when he wanted it; and it seemed something like a 
lapse in a law of Nature that at this present moment he 
should be pacing the floor while the gods of finance 
deliberated whether he should survive or perish. 

Wesley Graine sat over in the dimmest corner, by the 
fireless grate, in an armchair that was several sizes too 
large for him. He was forty-two—four years younger 
than Byron—and his appearance was quite undistinguished. 
He also wore a beard, but it was a mere neutral dust-color, 
trimmed and tended with as little imagination as though 
it had been a whitewash brush. He was still as a mouse, 
except that his light gray eyes steadily followed Byron’s 
moving figure. All his life he had been used to having only 
what he could dig out with his own teeth and claws; and, 
whereas Sturtevant Byron was not thinking of him at all, 
he was constantly thinking of Sturtevant Byron. 

They were rather in the same boat. They had plunged 
on some of the same unlucky speculations, dragging their 
respective banks after them. At this eight-forty o’clock 
of a Thursday evening in October their respective banks— 
the Transit National, of which Byron was president, and 
the Subway Trust, of which Graine was president —were 
in a painfully dubious condition. 

At ten o’clock next morning one or both of the banks 
might fail. It was a situation likely to make any bank 
president nervous; for, only a fortnight before, Mosier, of 
the ruined Marginal National Bank—after exhausting 


every resource that his able lawyers could think of—. 


had departed for the penitentiary to serve a fifteen-year 
sentence, and last week the Appellate Court had refused 
a new trial to Cabot, of the looted Kiters’ Trust Company, 
who was under a ten-year sentence. 

The failure of two banks might stir up a commotion that 
would prove highly unpleasant to the gods of finance next 


and made into rugs, then thoroughly scrubbed. We got 
several rolls of new cotton-padded paper to go under the 
rugs; it was cheap, and three thicknesses underneath the 
carpet made it like velvet to walk upon and greatly added 
to the wearing life of the carpet. 

We also got several gallons of walnut stain, and made 
borders of stained floor along each side of the halls and 
around the rooms, covering the stain afterward with a hard 
floor varnish. This saved much carpet, and the wood- 
stained borders were effective, sanitary, and easily kept 
clean with a long-handled hair dustbrush. 

A small-patterned good green carpet, by the time it had 
been ripped to pieces, scrubbed and sewed up again, best 
parts to the front, and put down over three thicknesses of 
new cotton-padded paper, made a softly impressive, rich 
entrance hall carpet. I did not have the same pattern for 
the steps, but used some second-hand green stair carpet, 
also splendidly padded, that blended well. 

The parlor boasted an old-style red velvet, in fairly 
good condition and reworked into a rug, with the border 
of walnut-stained floor well varnished. In the dining room 
was a Brussels rug also, a nondescript and somewhat worn 
Brussels that I had got for almost nothing. All these were 
prepared and put down with the same care, and the results 
were most encouraging. 

The parlor had little furniture at first, except chairs, an 
old marble-topped table and an ancient ten-dollar square 
piano. This latter was bought largely to fill up. We kept 
the top raised and it looked very well—had something of 
the grand piano effect and added much to our simple 
furnishings. 

The dingiest and worst scratched chairs we scrubbed 
with ammonia and water, and then revarnished with one 
coat of furniture varnish. The result was not of the best, 


He Was Glad He Had Come There 


door; but they could face the failure of only one bank with 
considerable assurance. In fine, if the gods saved the 
Transit National that would be one big reason the less for 
saying the Subway Trust. If they saved the Subway Trust 
they would be decidedly less concerned about saving the 
Transit National. The two were in the same boat—a mere 
leaky, rudderless derelict — tossing in mid-Atlantic; but 
there was a strong probability that the lifeboat at hand 
would take off only one of them, letting the other sink. 

The door to the president’s room slid back. The stocky, 
ruddy, rolypoly figure of Benny Westbrook stood revealed 
in the stronger light from the next room. He looked at 
Byron and said gravely: “Come in, Stur.’”’ 
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but it was a great improvement and would do for a whil 
at least, we decided. We got a quantity of second-han 
bedding also, which we gave a thorough washing wit! 
disinfectants. 
We found that it was taking us longer than we Pa 
anticipated to get our house and household goods in ord 
but, considering the amount-we saved by doing our ow: 
planning and fixing, we decided it would pay us well t 
wait and get things in good condition before we engage 
a servant and opened to the public. Instead of twent; 
days, we were in fact twice that long in getting everythin 
ready, for neither of us was young. The hard work ofte: 
made it necessary for me to lighten up a little after on 
strenuous day. I learned to plan the work for alternatel 
hard and easy days—a day of scrubbing and bedclothe 
washing to be followed by a day of carpet sewing, planning 
or furniture varnishing. fe 
The amount of pleasure we got out of our work wa 
surprising—the new ideas and the inspiration of antici 
pated success. We felt like artistic creators as we saw th 
dingy and dirty and cast-off remnants becoming usefy 
household furnishings again, and our house beginning t¢ 
look clean and attractive, ready for boarders. i 
We picked up a few old pictures, refined and good, fo 
hall and parlor—five in all—and two more for the dinin 
room. We chose these to give an atmosphere. We fel 
that pictures were an index to the house and the dweller 
in it, and had always judged a new boarding place or a ne\ 
acquaintance’s home and the new acquaintances them 
selves, in part at least, by the pictures. To express tast 
they need not necessarily be expensive. So we chose a fey 
good old pictures in our second-hand shops—to represen 
us, as it were. The hall, with its fresh paper and freshene 
(Continued on Page 34) § 


The tone and the name constricted Wesley Graine 
heart. Not only was Byron going in first but to th 
most powerful of the men Byron was “‘Stur.” 2 

Hastening into the president’s room, the big, heart 
self-indulging man closed the door behind him—bu 
not quite; he left a crack the eighth of aninch wide. Tha 
was his headlong, careless way. After listening intentl 
for a minute with one ear cocked up, Mr. Graine slippe 

noiselessly across the room and applied the cocked ear t 

the crack. He was in time to hear a voice, peremptor 

but not unkind, say: “Well, Sturtevant, where do yo 
stand? Out with the whole story now.” 

Again his heart was constricted. That was the voice: 
Milo H. Connolly, for many years president of the bi 
bank—its creator, in fact, but now retired with so mue 
money that it sounded like something out of The Arabia 
Nights, and pleasantly devoting himself to art, trave 
and philanthropy. Sturtevant Byron had married th 
daughter of one of Connolly’s early partners—was at t 
great man’s house often. Mr. Graine was very muc 
aware that no solicitude for himself—son of an indigen 
and unadmirable West Side mechanie—had brought Mil 
H. Connolly down to a bank meeting in the finan 
district after dinner. 

The whole story took a long while in telling. There wer 
many things to be probed. Indeed, Mr. Graine, listenin 
at the crack, more than once softly shifted his position t 
ease tired muscles. It was by no means a nice story 
Byron had to confess things which, under the pitile: 
analysis of a United States district attorney, would cel 
tainly wear an ugly look. The Transit National Bank wa 
obviously in a condition so shaky that it could not surviv 
twenty-four hours without help. 5, 

Chairman Bronson, of the Clearing House committet 
who sat at the head of the table opposite the culprit, looke 
very grim and unhappy, and tugged at a muttoncho 
whisker. Benny Westbrook, of the big bank, frowned a 
the floor. Thomas Littleton, of the Bullion National, wh 
sat at the chairman’s left and had done most of the cross 
examining, took off the big, round, gold-rimmed spectacle 
which made his fleshless face look all eyes and bush 
mustache, and began polishing the lenses with his handket 
chief, as though it were a sort of funereal rite. Milo F 
Connolly sat at the chairman’s other hand, regardin 
Sturtevant Byron mournfully, his finely wrinkled face, lik 
a piece of mellow old ivory, full of reproach and grief. — 

Byron, at the foot of the table, not only felt that his fat 
trembled in the balance but had a rather sickening sens? 
tion that the scale was tipping against him. Hitherto h 
had regarded himself simply as an able man in bad luck 
Under the rasping cross-examination of his friend Littleto 
he perceived for the first time that, to an unsympatheti 
rule-of-thumb sort of eye, he might really look like ver 
much of a fool and not a little of .a rascal. For the firs 
time fear really struck into his vitals. He looked slow, 
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und the table and the look was very much as though a 
it, genial, blundering boy unexpectedly found himself 
, grave fault and stood baffled before his judges. His 
ressed look rested a moment upon Milo H. Connolly’s 
ly wrinkled old face; then he dropped back into the 
ir and his chin sank until the curly red beard spread 
yss his shirt-bosom. 
{Jean turn in four hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
hmoney, or fresh securities,” he said, in a low voice that 
‘not quite steady. ‘It isn’t much, but it will help. 
‘my wife’s. She'll stand by me.” 
the bankers, much embarrassed, averted their eyes. 
. constrained little silerice was broken by Milo H. 
‘nolly. 
'You fetch the stuff up to my house at a quarter to nine 
‘he morning,” he said, “and I’ll advance you a million 
vash on it.” The old man looked down the board, 
ling. “The margin is pretty slim; but I’ll take a 
ce on Sturtevant.” 
he bankers laughed—not because the joke was good, 
‘because they felt relieved. All of them liked Byron; 
e of them sat often at his board, broke bread and 
xed glasses with him. A million in cash would by no 
ns put the Transit National in good condition—it 
Id require more help; but Jupiter Connolly had thrown 
yeight in Byron’s scale. Protected, so to speak, by his 
tige, the other gods were glad to be merciful. 
he laughter struck cold to the pit of Wesley Graine’s 
jach. He calculated that after this sentimental and 
‘4sinesslike indulgence in generosity the gods were 
ty likely to suffer a reaction. Then he heard Chairman 
4son say dryly: ‘‘ Well, let’s have in the other man.” 
e was not “‘Stur.’”’ He was merely “‘the other man.”’ 
e took the chair Byron had vacated and made out the 
ease he could for himself. His conduct had been 
h the same as Byron’s—possibly the shading was a 
> darker here and there. His bank was in much the 
2 condition as Byron’s—perhaps a trifle shakier. The 
nce, however, was not there. Among these gods 
® was none to toss a featherweight into the scale in 
‘or. He was by no means popular. Whatever he 
tame by nobody’s indulgence, but by his own unaided 
1and claws. 
vesently a nod of Chairman Bronson’s head relegated 
‘again to the vice-president’s room while the gods 
‘ared their judgment. The deliberation was brief. 
ym was called in to the synod— 
ing the door open a foot this time. 
Fraine easily overheard that the 
lar, genial, self-indulging man was 
Mat Mr. Connolly’s house with his 
(tities promptly at a quarter to nine 
/emorning, then meet the Clearing 
(se committee downtown at half 
nine. Byron wassaved. Also Mr. 
me heard Benny Westbrook laugh 
slap his friend ‘‘Stur’’ on the back; 
/d a scraping of chairlegs, a putting 
if hats and coats. Three men went 
_as though the business of the 
€ ing were over. 
hen Graine entered the president’s 
4a Chairman Bronson and Mr. 
ieton were standing at the head of 
(table as though they, too, were 
t to leave. Mr. Connolly was at 
(door, beaming and joking with 
ety Westbrook, who was helping 
tinto his overcoat. For an instant 
nd Graine looked at each other; 
the old man’s heart quailed, as 
‘one’s heart might when looking 
tthe eye of a fellow mortal about to 


ged. 
‘aine’s glance shifted to the chair- 
4—encountered the chairman’s grim, 
dding eye. 
Vesee nothing whatever for the Sub- 
Trust Company except a receiver,” 
i Mr. Bronson. 
J. Graine understood that to pro- 
s vould be as futile as argument with 
‘ge who has pronounced sentence. 
eat his hand to the undistinguished 
él and looked at the floor. Two 
tes later he was on the steps of 
Gig bank, staring up the empty 
iG; for it was now half past twelve 
(he financial district was as void of 
@s though it had lain a thousand 
in the desert, waiting for an 
Hrer to discover it. His own pros- 
Was as dismal as the street. The 
‘had spoken; he stood naked. 
‘out the same time Sturtevant 
‘was hastening down the steps to 
Subway. To him, also, the gods 
kKen—but with an omnipotent 


promise of safety. It was fine, after all this harrowing 
uncertainty, to find himself in a pleasant and impregnable 
castle, with the adamantine walls of the Clearing House 
between himself and unmannerly Fate. His mind swiftly 
warmed and uplifted. The blood sang happily in his veins. 
Riding uptown, he smiled to himself, like a man through 
whose brain agreeable thoughts are racing. He got out at 
the Grand Central Station. It was now one o’clock and he 
had eaten only a hasty dinner. His large, robust, much- 
indulged body craved some happiness too. So he walked 
toward the nearest of his clubs, on Fifth Avenue, where he 
could get supper. 

It was a fine, clear, crisp October night. Before he had 
walked a block he was smiling up at the moon. The un- 
quenchable youth in him bubbled up more headily than 
ever. He felt through and through the immense pleasure 
of being alive. 

At one o’clock Fifth Avenue was hardly more sympa- 
thetic to his expansive mood than the financial district had 
been. It was mostly shut up, with just enough pedestrians 
and vehicles in it to look lonesome. He glanced toward 
the club that he had in mind—a staid club which at that 
hour was as likely as not to be mostly deserted, stodgy, lone- 
some. The thought of taking supper there was unpleasant. 
Then he looked ahead, toward Broadway, and subtly felt 
its atmosphere—the brilliant lights, the moving crowds, a 
big, full pulse of life that was all the more piquant for its 
flavor of license. He hesitated an instant, then strode that 
way, smiling a little to himself.. Again he smiled a little 
as he turned into the street’s bright turmoil. There were 
many girls in the moving crowd; some of them were quite 
pretty; some of them smiled at him, and he could almost 
have laughed at them just as at the moon. He had no 
particular restaurant in mind, but finally remembered a 
new one that had been described to him as the most showy 
of all. 

The big dining room was still filled to its capacity when 
he entered it. The gorgeous, incongruous decorations 
amused him exactly as the moon and the girls outside had. 
There were plenty of girls here, too, with their escorts; 
and the small, shaded electric lamps on the tables gave 
each couple a kind of theatrical illusion of privacy. 

After a little delay he got a table next the wall and sat 
down delighted. It had been a good while since he had 
eaten a one o’clock supper in a place like this and the mild 
lark itself tickled him hugely. It seemed to him exactly 


ES 


Mr. Graine Heard Benny Westbrook Laugh and Stap His Friend “*Stur®’ on the Back 


what he needed after the worry of the last two months. 
He felt again to the full the pleasant sense of being able, 
through money and prestige, to command all the agreeable 
things there were going. He was not only happy but 
thoroughly amused. 

He ordered a cocktail at onee, which no doubt he would 
have done anywhere. Having drunk it, he ordered a more 
elaborate supper than he had intended, consulting the 
waiter and picking out the dishes with experienced care. 
When the food was selected the waiter paused a moment 
deferentially, pencil in hand, for obviously this was not 
a guest whose suppers consisted simply of food. Byron 
also paused a moment, then added to the order a quart 
of champagne. Left to himself, he lit a cigarette and 
surveyed the room with leisurely, amused satisfaction, a 
friendly twinkle in his brown eyes, a smile lurking under 
his mustache. He was glad he had come there. 

Meanwhile Wesley Graine had not thought of going 
uptown. To him the empty gloom of the financial district 
was all one with a thronged court ballroom. He turned 
toward the Subway Trust Company. Answering his three 
rings at the side door, a watchman let him in. The watch- 
man was quite used to those three rings at all hours. 
Graine crossed the banking room without being quite 
aware of its existence and let himself into a small, auto- 
matic electric elevator. Almost as automatie as the 
elevator itself, he pushed the proper button and the cage 
slowly rose to the top story. 

Only two or three persons besides himself and the maid 
ever entered the small living suite up there—an office 
fifteen feet square, a bedroom not so large, a bath. A 
curtain hung across one corner of the office. Behind it was 
a tiny gas stove, a small icebox, a cupboard that cost four 
dollars, with a few dishes in it. The banker had also a 
bachelor apartment off Eighth Avenue, up near the Park, 
where he nominally lived; but he was almost as apt to be 
found, out of business hours, in this little den at the top of 
the bank as in his apartment. 

He, too, had eaten a hasty dinner, and he was well 
aware that to nourish the body properly is good economy. 
Mechanically he lighted the gas stove, put some water in 
the teakettle and set it on to heat. Then he took from the 
icebox a bottle of malted milk and measured two heaping 
teaspoonfuls of the compound into a tumbler. Replacing 
the milk, he took out a pasteboard package half full of 
crackers. When the water was hot he poured it on the 
milk and stirred it up. Then he sat 
down at the desk by the window, 
munching the crackers, sipping the hot 
milk and thinking. 

Especially thinking. No case could 
well be more desperate. Without help, 
his bank could not live out the day. 
If the Clearing House banks turned 
their backs upon him he must sink inev- 
itably—and they had already turned 
their backs. He had no comforting 
illusions as to what would most prob- 
ably happen if his bank failed in its 
present condition. There were Mosier, 
Cabot—a whole procession of law- 
breaking bankers inexorably ticketed 
to the penitentiary. 

If he could gain only a little grace— 
sixty or ninety days, say —his ingenuity 
would be capable of dragging his affairs 
into much better order. With only a 
month’s grace he might hope to pull 
through. The grand problem was how 
to get by the next twelve hours! 

Various expedients occurred to his 
fertile mind. They were all desperate 
expedients, but no more desperate than 
his present state. They might well be 
called criminal; but, if the penitentiary 
already confronted a man, why should 
he bother with scruples? He had noth- 
ing more to lose. The trouble was that 
none of the expedients stood the test of 
his careful analysis. As he turned 
them over with a steady, intent mind 
it did not seem at all likely they would 
work. 

Mr. Graine did not pace the floor. 
Having eaten, hesat very quietly by 
the desk, his chin down, his hands 
folded in his lap. Now and again he 
shifted his attitude slightly to ease his 
muscles; but he did that gently, as 
though afraid of spilling something. 
Only his brain worked ceaselessly. 

He had not the least idea of throw- 
ing up his hands until the clock ticked 
off the last second of the last minute. 
In spite of his situation he had a dumb, 
stubborn sort of faith in himself. 
Among the billion chances at large in 
life there must somewhere, somehow, 
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be a chance for him—and he meant to capture that chance. 
He crouched, waiting and watching for it like a hungry 
tiger. Deep in him there was a blind sort of faith that 
the chance simply couldn’t get by him, as though the 
ferocity of his desire could compel it his way. 

At length a plan grew up in his mind. In the vault of 
the Subway Trust Company were many bonds and stocks 
that belonged to other people and were pledged to the 
concern as security for loans. Graine’s plan was simply to 
raid these hypothecated securities, taking a few here and a 
few there; then abruptly, at the last moment, to descend 
upon the Clearing House committee with his bundle of 
sequestrated securities, saying he had raised them among 
his friends during the night. He knew very well that, as 
the moment for his bank to fail approached, the committee 
would be nervous, dreading the impending shock, not 
knowing whether it would precipitate runs on other 
banks. If he unexpectedly descended upon them in that 
nervous moment, when there was no time for investigation 
and deliberation, offering his bundle of other people’s 
securities and again asking help, they might rise to the 
bait. Gossip had already been busy with the name of his 
bank and of Byron’s. If his bank were to be saved the 
gossip about it must be quieted. So, to quiet gossip, the 
committee might publicly announce that it would support 
his bank. That would commit the Clearing House irrey- 
ocably. Having publicly pledged support, it could not 
withdraw that support—even though it detected his trick 
ten minutes later—without destroying its own prestige 
with the public. 

Such was the plan that shaped itself in his mind. It 
looked so wild that again and again his reason started back 
from it. He told himself it wouldn’t work—the committee 
would discover at once that he had abstracted the securi- 
ties from his own bank; even if they didn’t discover that, 
they wouldn’t, on the strength of only four or five hundred 
thousand dollars of fresh securities, advance him the two 
million or more that he needed. His reason 
rejected the plan. Not only, however, was 
it the least unpromising plan he could think 
of, but something blindly urged him on to 
try it—as though, somehow, there lay his 
chance. 

The timelocks on the vault let go at eight 
o'clock in the morning. They were set early 
in Graine’s bank, for he was as apt to be 
ready for work at eight in the morning as at 
eight in the evening. His watch now showed 
ten minutes past three, and, until he could 
get into the vault, there was nothing more 
to be done at the bank; but there was some- 
thing to be done elsewhere—at his bachelor 
apartment. 

He wasn’t by any means going altogether 
on instincts, feelings and like blind guides. 
As a reasonable man he knew it was impossi- 
ble to foretell what the next twelve hours 
might bring forth. 

At the bachelor apartment were some pri- 
vate papers to be destroyed—other matters 
to be put in order. 

He let himself down in the electric elevator 
and went out on the empty street. The 
moon had set now, but he didn’t notice it. 
He took the subway to Times Square and 
started north in Broadway, making for his 
apartment. The gay street had grown 
drowsy, giving itself up to the brief nap 
before sunrise. The slight, rather round- 
shouldered man trudging along its deserted 
flagging looked like some patient clerical or 
journalistic drudge going home after the 
night’s work. A stout, leisurely policeman who glanced 
at him in passing would have been astonished to learn 
that he was a crouching tiger. 

Graine himself was hardly aware of the policeman—only 
vaguely aware of the drowsy street. Mechanically, how- 
ever, he did notice a splotch of light and color just ahead— 
the gaudy, bejimcracked facade of the Café Babylon. 
Two or three taxicabs and a touring car stood at the curb. 
Trudging on, Graine glanced indifferently into the first 
of the lighted windows, cunningly obscured by plants and 
draperies so as to give only a glimpse of the gorgeous 
dining room. Just then four guests issued noisily from the 
café, 

The scale of their expenditures within was indicated by 
the fact that three servants bustled out in their wake—one 
carrying a stick, another an overcoat, the third running 
to open the door of the touring car. Graine recognized 
the two men who stepped out first and slackened his 
pace. They were flourishing young brokers, celebrated for 
sporting proclivities. The third man was a stranger. 
The fourth was Sturtevant Byron—and Graine came to a 
dead stop in the darker spot between the first and second 
windows. 

It was Byron’s coat that the servant was carrying. 
The banker paused on the sidewalk to put it on, but in 
spite of the servant’s dexterity twice missed getting his 


arm into the sleeve. All four men were talking and laugh- 
ing at once. The stranger declared the stick that the 
servant was offering wasn’t his. It proved to be his, 
however, and one of the brokers pounded him on the back 
while all the men laughed as though the mistake were 
immensely funny. They piled into the car pellmell, as 
though there were not aninstanttospare. The bigmachine 
sped away northward into the dark. 

Northward —that might mean anything; but Graine, 
himself a most abstemious man, understood that, at least, 
it didn’t mean home. Sober men go home and really 
drunken men go home; but these men were neither. 
Graine’s watch showed twelve minutes to four. He 
remembered distinctly that the appointment at Mr. 
Connolly’s house which he had overheard was for a 
quarter to nine sharp—an early hour for Sturtevant 
Byron at best. 

The servants had gone inside. The street was empty 
again. Graine trudged on, but more slowly, his eyes to 
the north—in the direction taken by the car. His heart 
beat higher and warmer. A faint, slow smile appeared 
on his lips. ‘“‘Stur,’’ he thought, mocking the nickname, 
“yvou’re going to spill your chance and I’m going to pick 
it up!” 

At ten minutes to eight he was back in the Subway 
Trust. At two minutes past eight he was in the vault, 
rapidly yet carefully selecting securities that belonged 
neither to himself nor to the bank, but were held there 
in trust, and dropping them into a japanned tin box, 
fastened with a small padlock. At eighteen minutes past 
eight he was climbing into a taxicab, with the box under his 
arm. The subway might be quicker, but he didn’t care 
to go along the street lugging that box. In view of his 
promise of a five-dollar tip, however, the driver suspended 
the speed laws. They went up Madison Avenue and 
reached the corner of the cross street upon which Mr. 
Connolly’s residence stood at seventeen minutes to nine. 


“I’ve Raised Four Hundred and Thirty:-Two Thousand Dollars in 


Good Stuff. 


Graine, sitting in the cab with his watch in his hand all the 
way, had calculated, four blocks below, that they would 
make the corner before a quarter to nine; so he called the 
driver to stop in the cross street. Standing at the curb, 
the cab trembled a little to the pound of the engine; and 
for once Wesley Graine’s hand trembled a little also. 

In a very few minutes now he was to take as desperate 
a chance as a man in his walk of life ever took. His eyes 
held steadily to the creeping hands of the watch—sixteen 
minutes to nine—fifteen minutes. From there to the hall 
of Connolly’s house would take him two minutes, or three 
if the footman was slow—fourteen minutes to nine— 
thirteen—twelve. Yet he waited. Eleven minutes to 
nine—ten and a half. He tapped sharply on the glass 
and nodded, putting the watch into his pocket. The 
cab rolled forward to Fifth Avenue, turned, drew up at 
Connolly’s door. Graine sprang out, the box under his arm. 

In a humble and undistinguished way he was known to 
the house. The servant bowed, therefore, and admitted 
him, although eying the tin box with almost open disfavor. 

“Mr. Byron hasn’t come?” Graine asked. 

“No, sir,’ the servant replied—and a joyous thrill 
titillated the banker’s straining nerves. 

“Mr. Connolly is expecting him,” said Graine, guessing 
the man would have been so instructed. ‘I wish to see 
Mr. Connolly. I have seen Mr. Byron.” 


With a Little Help From You I Could Pull Through’’ 
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“Yes, sir,” said the man, and disappeared. H; 
more than a minute later Graine was shown int¢ 
virtuously plain office, off the library, where Mil 
Connolly, in a dressing gown, stood by the grate. If 
then seven minutes to nine—eight minutes after St 
vant Byron should have been there to receive salvati 
the philanthropist’s hands. Mr. Connolly’s lean, f 
wrinkled, old-ivory face showed perplexity and con 
and Mr. Graine’s alert brain buzzed with the consciou 
that at any second Byron might ring at the door o1 
on the telephone; but he deposited his tin box or 
corner of the table and said abruptly: 

“Byron has given it up.” 

Connolly plainly winced, his brow contracting an 
wrinkles around his eyes deepening as though some 
hurt him. He stepped toward the caller, his white 
bent forward in an intent, questioning attitude. 

““You’ve seen him?” he inquired. 

“He's given it up,’’ Grainerepeated. Hedid not att 
a sympathetic tone, yet he spoke with respect, as 0 
cherished dead. . 

Questions of a painful nature arose in Mr. Conn 
mind. If Sturtevant had given it up, then his situ 
must be worse than he had represented it the night he 
or else—he was to get his wife to turn over her for 
Could the fatal hitch be there? 

Now Milo H. Connolly did not like Wesley Gr 
whom he considered frankly as only a sort of humar 
To discuss with him intimate things about Sturte 
Byron, whom he did like, was distasteful; but wha 
Connolly know? He ventured to say: 

“Sturtevant was to have brought some securities 
this morning.” 

“Yes,”’ Graine replied, promptly and respectfully; 
was to have brought four hundred and fifty thou 
dollars from Mrs. Byron.’’ He wondered wheth 
would occur to Connolly that he might have overl 
the arrangement while sitting in the 
president’s room. He made a decent 
pause, glanced modestly at the floor 
added in a lower tone and even more res 
fully: ‘‘I’m not commissioned by him 1 
into it—to discuss it; but I’m afraic 
personal habits haven’t—been quite ri 

Under his eyebrows he saw the old n 
face harden and the muscles about his 
settle rigidly. Mr. Connolly was fond ¢ 
old partner’s daughter; he’d had some 
picions before; now he thought bitterly: 
that’s it! Sturtevant has been up to fl 
of that sort!’”” He walked back to the} 
with bent head. 

Watching him, Mr. Graine’s heart le: 
Again, however, he made a decent 
pause—small time as he had to spare. 
he spoke calmly, as a man respecting hi 
and his auditor: 

“Mr. Connolly, why won’t you help 
Except for seeing Byron, I’ve been at. 
all night among my personal friends.” 
threw back the lid of the tin box and ti 
it upside down, dumping the contents 
promiscuous heap upon the table. ‘' 
raised four hundred and thirty-two thot 
dollars in good stuff. With a little hell 
you I could pull through.” | 

The idea that Graine had personal fr 
was novel and surprising to Mr. Coni 
His face showed it. 

Regarding the banker curiously and 
tioningly, as from a quite new point of | 
the old man stepped over to the table, 3 
he stood a moment surveying the promiscuous he) 
heatly folded, engraved papers. | 

“You can see what it is,” said Graine simply, wi 
little gesture toward the heap. ‘I’ve had my col 
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make in the world single-handed. The men I coul 
for a strictly personal favor are not men of wealth. 
just five thousand here and ten there, among peopli 
have known me all my life and haven’t very much toy 
Mr. Connolly, with a solemn face, poked his finge} 
the heap. It was made up of many small lots of 
securities; as Graine said, just five thousand here ar! 
there. Looking down at it solemnly, the old man #2 
lated it into human terms. He imagined the indus 
West Side butcher who had dug up this five tho 
dollars in gas bonds—the savings, perhaps, of a life! 
the petty landlord who had supplied that ten thou 
He imagined, in short, some forty or fifty humble, ob 
hardworking people who, upon a sudden summons 
night, had placed their little all at Wesley Graine'( 
posal. He imagined Graine as the great man of his hit 
neighborhood, to whom these obscure, thrifty folks } 
up and whom they trusted. From the bonds he lool 
Graine and saw him anew—a rat, no doubt, yet hum! 
poor, struggling devil of a human rat, who had so atti! 
to himself a lot of humble, honest, industrious folkt 
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Paeres 3: 
|THE people which they really got money, understand 
| me, gets gestorben very plain, with the most one 
'® doctor,” B. Immerglaub commented, ‘while an old 
‘ler which ain’t got a cent to his name, Mr. Rochmonitz, 
just got to die fancy mit operations yet, and stick his 
wlations for professors and trained nurses. That’s the 
fay it goes, Mr. Rochmonitz. Me I am paying out on 
»eount of my Uncle Wolf’s last sickness a couple of hun- 
red dollars already, and what does that feller leave me, 
(fr. Rochmonitz? Oser a cent! I assure you all my life 
‘acted toward him like a son.” 

Hyman Rochmonitz, who sat opposite to Immerglaub 
|| Wasserbauer’s café and preserved the attitude described 
} prompt-books as “‘business of intent listening,’ made 
articulate noises through his nose and wagged his head 
jom side to side. 

| “Lalways thought the feller had money,” he said. 

| “Me too, for my sorrows,’’ B. Immerglaub rejoined, 
jand that’s the way he fooled me. All he leaves behind 
ym is a bunch of keys and some papers. The papers got 
ito ’em figures—a whole lot of figures—and you know 
hat I think, Mr. Rochmonitz? I think the feller plays 
Le Lotterie yet.” 

“You dunt say!’’ Rochmonitz exclaimed, and changed 
je sideway motion of his head to a rapid nodding. He 
jopped only long enough to accept a cigar from Immer- 
aub—a perfectly good cigar save for a slight break in the 
fapper, and to remedy this Rochmonitz tore a piece of 
je gummed flap from an old envelope and pasted it over 
‘e fault in the cigar wrapper.* Then, throwing the 
jmainder of the envelope on the floor, he resumed his 
.ad-nodding. 

\“And furthermore,” B. Immerglaub went on, “though 
js an old saying and a true one, ‘About dead men, don’t 
{l no tales,’ understand me, what d’ye think that sucker 
me? Made a will on his deathbed yet and leaves every- 
‘ing to me, Mr. Rochmonitz. A bunch of keys and some 
‘abbas Deckel is all he got except an old suit, which 
mnestly, Mr. Rochmonitz, I expected every minute the 
dard of Health comes down on me, till I sold it to a 
ddler for fifty cents.” 

“You dunt say!” Rochmonitz cried again. As Immer- 
aiub’s indignation rose Rochmonitz’ sympathy mounted 
)th it, and he grew fairly palsied with commiseration. 
(nd don’t the keys fit something?” 

aml made a wide, expressive gesture with both 
/nds, 

“Yow, they fit something!” he said. “That old 
\"Mmorrer carries them keys around with him for years 
yeady and knocks them together in his pocket so people 
Juld think he’s got money. Why, the advice that feller 
ves me, Mr. Rochmonitz, you wouldn’t believe at all. 
ally to hear him talk you would think he was the only 
n in the world which knew anything at all about 
nents. That old gambler said to me—not once, but 
dred times already—I shouldn’t monkey with real 
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estate. Real estate, that Lotterie 
Spieler tells me, that’s an 
uncertain proposition. Even 
when I bought that house of 
yours, Mr. Rochmonitz, he tells 
me I am getting stuck.” 

“What a Rosherhr!’” Roch- 
monitz cried. 

‘Yes, siree, sir,’”? Immerglaub 
continued. ‘‘He says to me, 
‘You will see,’ he says, ‘comes 
three years from now,’ he says, 
‘and the second mortgage falls 
due,’ he says, ‘do you think that 
dawg Rochmonitz will extend it 
for you? Oser a Stiick,’ he 
says.” 

Rochmonitz’ sympathy seemed 
to be diminishing poco a poco, as 
the musicians say; and before 
Immerglaub had concluded the 
quotation of his late uncle’s 
prophecy the head-nodding 
ceased altogether. 

“What d’ye think for that 
old devil?’”? Immerglaub asked. 
“‘Calls you a dawg yet.” 

‘‘Well, I tell you, Immerglaub,”’ 
Hyman Rochmonitz commented, 
“when it comes to talking about 
second mortgagees, understand 
me, most of ’em, even if they 
ain’t dawgs, must got to act like 
dawgs, especially when some one asks ’em an extension. 
Mit second mortgages, Immerglaub, extensions is nix.’ 

With this ultimatum Rochmonitz appeared suddenly to 
doff the mantle of sympathy. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “‘if you was telling me this hard- 
luck story about your uncle with the idee that I am going 
to give you an extension of that mortgage on 1101 and 
1103 Ammerman Avenue, Immerglaub, let me tell you you 
are making a big mistake. Instead you should be expect- 
ing your uncle to die to leave you enough money so you 
could pay off the mortgage, y’understand, you should 
ought to been hustling around to raise a new mortgage. 
It’s always the case if you are waiting for dead men’s 
shoes, Immerglaub, when the feller dies, understand me, 
you find out he was walking around on his uppers.”’ 

He pulled back his chair with a scraping noise and rose 
to his feet. 

“So all I could tell you is this,’ he declared. ‘‘The 
mortgage is due tomorrow; so comes Monday morning, 
ten o’clock, and you 
couldn’t show me an 
acceptance of a new 
loan to take it up, 
Immerglaub, I would 
right away foreclose 
on you, so sure as my 
name is Hyman 
Rochmonitz.” 

Hyman’s sudden 
transition from a 
warm sympathizer 
to a cold, uncom- 
promising second 
mortgagee left B. 
Immerglaub so dazed 
that for quite ten 
minutes after Roch- 
monitz’ departure he 
sat at the table with 
a cup of coffee un- 
tasted before him. 
He was still in a con- 
dition bordering on 
coma when a tall, 
lanky personage 
who sat at the next 
table hailed him 
cordially. 

“How do you do, 
Mr. Immerglaub?”’ 
he said as he ap- 
proached Immer- 
glaub’s chair. ‘You 
don’t remember me, 
ain’t it? My name 
is Mr. Hilk.” 


“Go Ahead With 
Your Lies, 
Immerglaub, 

They Don’t Dis« 

turb Me None’’ 


““Stop!’’? Immerglaub 


ing With You, Hilk”’ 


By Montague 
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“Your name is familiar, but I couldn’t remember your 
face so good,”’ Immerglaub replied. 

“Might this would help you maybe,” Hilk said, as he 
laid a card on the table in front of Immerglaub. 

It read as follows: 


INSURANCE REAL ESTATE 


CHARLES HILK 


PRIVATE DETECTIVE 
1784 EAST HOUSTON STREET 


SHADOWING INFORMATION 
MONEY TO LOAN ON BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


Mr. Hilk sat down at Immerglaub’s table while the 
latter was still examining the card, for Immerglaub’s 
knowledge of the written tongue was such that he rarely 
went beyond the’real-estate notes in the daily journals; 
and if the transactions there recorded were unusually 
heavy one paper supplied him with reading matter for 
several days. 

“‘T used to was tiler in Rambam Lodge, four twenty-two, 
I. O. M. A.,” Hilk said, by way of assisting Immerglaub’s 
mental processes; ‘‘and I seen you there once or twice.” 

Immerglaub nodded. 

“T used to look in there once in a while,’ he admitted, 
“but I ain’t connected with the Mattai Aaron no longer.” 

“T didn’t want to talk lodge to you, Mr. Immerglaub,” 
Hilk said, “but I couldn’t help hearing what you and that 
Rosher Rochmonitz was talking about, and I thought 
might there was no harm if I would ask you do you want 
to try and raise a new second mortgage on that Ammerman 
Avenue house between now and Monday?” 

Immerglaub shrugged despairingly. 

“T want to raise it,’ he said, “but what is the use 
wanting? Ammerman Avenue is a dead neighborhood, 
Mr. Hilk, and second mortgages in that neighborhood you 
couldn’t raise no more as you could raise a corpse out of 
the grave. I know, Mr. Hilk, because I tried every second- 
mortgage shark from the Battery to Yonkelers, and they 
wouldn’t consider it with a bonus of fifty per cent.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“For that matter,” he concluded, ‘‘Rochmonitz could 
foreclose till he is blue in the face, y’understand, and it 
wouldn’t bother me none. I only got an equity of fifteen 
hundred dollars in the house when I bought it in boom 
times already, and I would willingly give him a deed of the 
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property in full payment of the mortgage; but 
that highwayman knows that I am good fora 
deficiency judgment up to a couple thousand 
dollars, and he wouldn’t let up on me till he 
ruins me.” 

Hilk wasted no sympathy on Immerglaub. 

“Nu,” he said, “‘a feller which buys real estate 
in boom times must got tosell in boom times, 
otherwise he’s a dead one. So what is the use 
talking, Mr. Immerglaub? There’s only one 
way to stop that sucker foreclosing and that is 
to get something on him.” 

“Get something on him?”’ Immerglaub ex- 
claimed. ‘‘What d’ye mean—get something on 
him?” 

“‘T mean this,”’ Hilk explained. ‘Fifty men 
out of a hundred, if the truth was only known, 
ought to be in jail, Mr. Immerglaub—present 
company always excepted, Mr. Immerglaub, 
which I know you are in the silk jobbing line on 
Eldridge Street, and no one could say a word 
against you.” 

“T buy silk only from wholesalers,’? Immer- 
glaub declared, ‘‘and if a cutter oder an operator 
from a garment factory comes in my place and 
wants to sell me silk piece goods I wouldn’t deal 
with ’em at all. I’m very funny that way.” 

“T know it,’ Hilk said. ‘‘Nowadays you 
couldn’t be too particular. Aber some people 
ain’t so careful what they do, and while I ain’t 
no blackmailer, Mr. Immerglaub, if we could 
get the goods on this here Rochmonitz, which 
he is a regular Haman, understand me, we 
might make him take a deed of the property.” 

“How could you got the goods on that feller? ”’ 
Immerglaub asked. ‘‘He’sa decent, respectable 
feller, even if he is a dirty dawg with a heart like a brick.” 

“Sure, I know,” Hilk agreed, ‘‘but once in a while even 
a decent, respectable feller is got something on him. For 
instance’”’—here he paused and produced the torn envel- 
ope that’ Rochmonitz had cast away only a few minutes 
before—‘‘ For instance,” Hilk went on, “here is an envelope 
which Rochmonitz just throws away. Ain’t it?” 

Immerglaub nodded. 

“Now you take a simple little thing like that envelope, 
and when a feller is a detectiver he sees a whole lot more 
in such things as-a citizen would,” Hilk said. ‘‘A detec- 
tiver trains hisself he should watch out for the small 
things. Do you know why I picked up the envelope, 
Mr. Immerglaub?” 

Immerglaub grunted by way of expressing his ignorance 
in the matter. 

“Well,” the detective continued, “just before Roch- 
monitz drops the envelope you was talking about the 
Lotterie, ain’t it?” 

Immerglaub nodded. 

“And people which spielt on the Lotterie, Mr. Immer- 
glaub, always puts down the figures on the backs of old 
envelopes. Ain’t it?” 

Once more Immerglaub nodded. 

““And maybe you don’t know it, Mr. Immerglaub, a 
feller which plays the Loftterie in the eyes of the law is 
a criminal, and he could go and sit in prison for it.” 

“Schmooes!”? Immerglaub declared. ‘“‘My Uncle Wolf 
plays for years the Lotterie and he never sits in prison 
once even.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Immerglaub,” Hilk retorted. “I 
am a detectiver and you are a citizen, and I am telling you 
so sure as you got a cup coffee in front of you and I ain’t, 
if Rochmonitz or anybody else plays the Lotterie he could 
sit in prison for it from six months to two years.” 

“Psst !”? Immerglaub called to Louis the-waiter; ‘‘bring 
us here two cups coffee.” 

He turned to the detective with a cynical smile: 

*‘And do you suppose for one minute that a hard cus- 
tomer like Rochmonitz would play a sucker proposition 
like the Lotterie ?”’ 

“‘T don’t suppose nothing,” Hilk rejoined. ‘‘ All I know 
is, on the back of this envelope is written something which 
you should please be so good and read.” 

He handed the dirty, crumpled envelope to Immerglaub, 
who with difficulty discerned the following tabulation: 


§S. A. L. 10472 
8. A. L. 10478 
S. A. L. 10474 


“Du you know what means it, ‘S. A. L.’?” Hilk 
inquired, and Immerglaub shook his head. 

“Well, that means ‘Stadt Altona Lotterie,’ 
numbers was in last month’s drawing already.” 

Immerglaub sat back in his chair and grew white in 
sheer admiration. 

“How did you know they was?” he asked. 

Hilk disposed of his cup of coffee in long, gurgling 
inhalations before replying. 

“Because,” he said, putting down the cup, “‘I bought a 
piece of them same tickets myself, and they didn’t come 
within a hundred thousand numbers of winning anything.” 


and them 


Left B. Immerglaub Dazed 


Immerglaub tapped the table with his fingers, in deep 
cogitation. 

“And does Rochmonitz know he could be made arrested 
for playing the Lotterie ?’”’ he asked. 

“Sure he knows,” Hilk replied. ‘“‘He must know, 
because everybody what plays the Lotterie knows it.” 

“Then I tell you what we’ll do,” Immerglaub said, as he 
paid the waiter; ‘“‘we shouldn’t waste no more words 
about it. Let’s go right over and see that sucker ‘and 
spring it on him.” 

Hilk held up his hand like a traffic policeman halting a 
recalcitrant automobile. 

“One moment, Mr. Immerglaub,” he interrupted. ‘‘It 
don’t go so quick as all that. First I want to ask you a 
few words something—just a simple little question, Mr. 
Immerglaub, but to me quite important, I assure you. 
Where do I come in on this deal?” 

“You mean,” Immerglaub asked, “how much would I 
pay you to get Rochmonitz he should take a deed of the 
house in satisfaction of the mortgage?’’ 

Hilk nodded. 

‘Well, what is your idee?’”’? Immerglaub asked. 

The detective cleared his throat impressively before 
replying. 

‘Five hundred wouldn’t be hardly enough, but I’ll say 
four hundred and let it go at that,’ he said, and Immerglaub 
broke into a harsh guffaw. 

“What d’ye think I am?” he demanded, “the Stadt 
Altona Lotterie ?’’ 

“T don’t think nothing about what you are, Mr. Immer- 
glaub,’’ he said; ‘‘all I think is that I think you are good 
for a deficiency judgment if Rochmonitz forecloses on you. 
I also think that we got the goods on Rochmonitz, only 
because we got this here envelope to show him, understand 
me; because here in his own handwriting is the memo- 
randum of the tickets. I know also the feller, Davod 
Polatkin, what sells these tickets; and if we got the envel- 
ope to spring on Rochmonitz, then and there we could tell 
him the name of the Lotterie agent, and putting two and 
two together, Rochmonitz would fall for us sure.’’ 

Here he paused and struck a match. 

“Now then, Mr. Immerglaub,” he said, “either you 
could give me five hundred dollars when the deal is through 
oder I would burn up the envelope and that’s all there is to 
it. So, therefore, I am telling you—which is it to be?” 

He held up the envelope by one corner ’twixt thumb and 
finger, and gradually moved the lighted match toward it. 

“One,” he said slowly, “‘two, thr ——” 

“Stop!” Immerglaub cried. ‘I was only fooling with 
you, Hilk. Keep the envelope, and if Rochmonitz agrees 
to take the deed I will give you a writing to pay you the 
five hundred when the deal is closed.’’ 

Hilk blew out the match. 

“Schon gut, Mr. Immerglaub,” he said, ‘‘and remember 
I am taking your word for it up to the time we spring it on 
Rochmonitz, because I am going to tell you right here and 
now, Mr. Immerglaub, with me it don’t make no difference 
whether I am out to do a man oder not, understand me, if 
some one gives me their word I expect ’em to live up to it. 
I’m very peculiar that way, Mr. Immerglaub. A word is 
as good as a bond with me, so if you are through with your 
coffee let’s beat it.” 
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As they reached the sidewalk he paused a 
placed his hand on Immerglaub’s arm. 4 
“One thing I must got to warn you abou 
he said. ‘Keep calm, and even if you wot 
get mad don’t show it. It’s adamn sight bet 
to be gentle like a fly, Mr. Immerglaub, th 
sour like vinegar.” 
mI ; 
ALF an hour later they ascended t 
flights of stairs in an old-fashioned ba 
building on East Broadway, and without t 


formality of knocking Immerglaub opened 
glass-paneled door bearing the inscription: — 


H. ROCHMONITZ 
REAL ESTATE 


‘““Why, how do you do, Mr. Rochmonitz 
Immerglaub cried in the cheery, surprised to 
of a young man originally from Tioga Coun 
who happens upon his old Sunday-school sup 
intendent at the corner of Broadway a 
Forty-fourth Street. 

Rochmonitz looked up, but neither by we 
nor sign acknowledged the presence of — 
visitors. 

“This is a friend of mine by the name 
Mr. Hilk,” Immerglaub continued. “Mis 
you know him, maybe? Give him your ca 
Mr. Hilk.” 

Hilk searched in his pockets for a card, 1 
when at length he discovered one Rochmon 
waved it away. 

“Save your cards, Mr. Milk,” he said. 

“Hilk,” the detective corrected. 

“Hilk oder Milk, it makes no difference to me,” Ro 
monitz said, ‘‘ because I don’t got to look at a card to kn 
a bum real-estater when I see one.” 

“A bum real-estater!’”’ Hilk cried. 
estater?”’ : 

“That’s what I said,” Rochmonitz continued, “2 
furthermore, Immerglaub, when I told you you must | 
to show me an acceptance of the loan by Monday, und 
stand me, I didn’t mean I would be content if you br 
me a real-estater which he says he could get you an acce 
ance; because, Immerglaub, you know as well as I do, 1 
way real-estaters talk, you would think that Jay Vand 
bilt stands willing to loan a hundred million dollars j 
on their say-so, understand me, when all the time tl 
couldn’t borrow a toothpick from a waiter even.’ 

At this juncture Mr. Hilk gave vent to his outras 
feelings. 

“You dirty, lowlife Lotterie bum!” he exclaimed. 
you know to what you are talking?” , 

“Hilk!”’ Immerglaub protested, but it was impossi 
to stem the torrent of Hilk’s indignation. 

“T am a bum real-estater, am I?” Hilk cried. “An 
couldn’t borrow a toothpick from a waiter! Schon ( 
Mr. Rochmonitz, I will show you. Wait, you Loth 
Spieler you, I will see you are sitting in prison yet. I, 
the goods on you, you faker you!” 

“‘Hilk,”’ Immerglaub cried, ‘‘what are you talking t. 
way to Mr. Rochmonitz for? Are you crazy?” 

_ “Never mind!” Hilk shouted. “You think beca 
am a detectiver that I ain’t got no feelings too.” 

“But, Hilk,” Immerglaub said, “you are breaking 
my deal here.” 

“What do I care for your deal?” Hilk retorted. “I 
the goods on this feller before I talked to you at all ab 
the deal. For my part the deal is off.” 

Rochmonitz rose suddenly from his seat. 

“Listen here to me, Immerglaub,” he said. ‘Bef 
I kick you both into the streets, tell me what ¢ 
Meshugganeh is talking about.” 

“So!” Hilk yelled. ‘‘I am crazy, am I?” 

“Aber, Hilk,”sImmerglaub pleaded, “‘do me the fa 
You are ruining me.” ] 

“Never mind if Iam ruining you,” Hilk continued. 
would ruin that Lotterie Spieler there too. Calls mea bi 
real-estater! Sucker!” 

“Say, lookyhere,’’ Rochmonitz said. ‘‘What are }) 
talking nonsense—Lotterie Spieler? Might you think T i! 
stuck on being called that name?” 

“T don’t care whether you are stuck on it oder x 
Hilk retorted. ‘I got the goods on you just the same.” | 


“Me a bum re 


co 


“He really has got the goods on you. A feller in yourp 
tion, Mr. Rochmonitz, which if he would be made arres} 
and sits in prison for two years yet for playing the Lotte¢ 
Mr. Rochmonitz, it is something which you could re: 
say would ruin him for life.” ; 
“You mean,”’ Rochmonitz exclaimed, “‘that Iam bis 
lottery tickets?” - zt 
“Well, of course,’’ Immerglaub replied, “‘some ped 
sees no harm into it, Mr. Rochmonitz. For my part} 
could buy Lotterie tickets till you will go begging on 
streets yet, and what do I care? That’s your busin 


| onitz, not mine. Aber Mr. Hilk here is a friend 
aine—a detectiver, Mr. Rochmonitz, which he knows 
ibout your Lotterie Spielerei, and he made up his mind, 
recount he is such a good friend of mine, unless you 
ld consent to take from me a deed of the Ammerman 
nue property in payment of your second mortgage, he 
ld right away snitch on you.” 
fr. Rochmonitz reseated himself. He appeared to be 
med by Immerglaub’s ultimatum and he stared at his 
ors with round-eyed vacuity. 
And mind you, Mr. Rochmonitz, for playing the Lot- 
you could be sitting in prison for two years yet,” 
jerglaub repeated. 
You told me that before,’’ Rochmonitz said, “‘and I 
t know what the devil you are talking about at all.” 
Hilk,” Immerglaub cried, “give me here the envelope.” 
ilk, who had nearly regained his composure, handed 
rerglaub the envelope. 
Mr. Rochmonitz,” Immerglaub said, “‘ when it is writ- 
‘down here in black and white in your own hand, 
derstand, you shouldn’t throw us no bluffs, So take 
ed of the property, Mr. Rochmonitz, and we wouldn’t 
re more about it. 
ochmonitz’ blank stare became almost glassy, and he 
his senses reeling. 
tmmerglaub, for Gawd’s sakes don’t make me crazy 
he head,” he cried; ‘‘tell me what you are driving 
» 


You are a good theayter actor, Mr. Rochmonitz,” 
interrupted, “but you couldn’t fool us. On this 
lope, which Mr. Immerglaub got it, is by yourself 
. a ‘Altona Stadt Lotterie,’ mit the numbers of the 


= motioned to Immerglaub. 
Show me once the envelope,’’ he said, and Immerglaub 
it gingerly forward. 
N grabbing it, Mr. Rochmonitz,” he said. “You 
i] see very well from where you are sitting what it is 
jen on the envelope.” 
Why, that is an envelope which I got it in my pocket 
jerning, *? Rochmonitz exclaimed. 
yes know,” Immerglaub replied, “‘and you threw 
‘the floor in Wasserbauer’s café, where Mr. Hilk 
t up.” 
Ind ?” Rochmonitz said. 
Jnd on the back here,” Immerglaub said, “is written 
vur own hand ‘S. A. L.,’ Stadt Altona Lotterie, ten four 
11 two, three and four. Ain’t it?” 
tadt Altona?’’? Rochmonitz repeated. 
‘\otterie,” Immerglaub concluded. 
eo brief interval Rochmonitz continued to stare; 
\ hen his face became suffused and his lips trembled. 
\Jon’t take it so hard, Mr. Rochmonitz,” 
erglaub begged, but it was too late. 
nearly five minutes the second mort- 
- appeared to be on the verge of 
xy, and then he gave way to his 
He slapped the desk with his 
and rocked to and fro in his chair, 
‘ eal after peal of uncontrollable 
later made the windows rattle and 
“y broke the filaments in the electric- 
‘bulbs. 
ju?” Immerglaub exclaimed, looking 
Ik, who put his forefinger to his lips. 
‘Vait, ” he said; “‘it’ll be all over in a 
Wainutes. Sometimes they act that way.” 
1 prophecy was substantiated a 
later when Rochmonitz wiped his 
ming eyes and, rising from his chair, 
jd across the room to his safe. With 
paling fingers, for he was still laughing 
tervals, he unlocked the middle com- 
2 aent and withdrew three documents. 
| he returned to his desk and laid them 
\, in front of Immerglaub. 
ok here, Immerglaub,”’ he said; ‘‘here 
}@ lottery tickets. They costed me 
aly one thousand and thirty dollars 
2, and in forty years’ time my chil- 
‘de children, if they don’t dispose of 
€ here lottery tickets—which as you see 
i abered the same like you say it is— 
will get exactly one thousand dollars 
hi for ’em. But they wouldn’t get the 
y from the Stadt Altona Lotterie, 
ub. They would get it from the 
ern Air Line, Immerglaub, which 
nk line railroad, Immerglaub, and 
jan sight better as lotteries oder second 

ges either.’ 
ed to Hilk. 

as for you,” he said, “if you wasn’t 
big dummer Ochs yet, I would make 
sted, so either you would right 
out oder be kicked out.” 
ched his mind for some appro- 
Oinder, but he found none that 


even approximately suited the situation. Hence he turned 
on his hee! and made for the door, where he paused with 
his hand on the knob. 

“Are you coming, Immerglaub?”’ he asked. 

“Am I coming!’’ Immerglaub said. ‘‘AmI coming, you 
big Meshugganeh you!” 

By this time he had succeeded in working himself up to 
a high pitch of indignation. 

“Out of here!’ he roared. 
murder you!” 

“That’ll do, Immerglaub,’”’ Rochmonitz cried. ‘‘This is 
my office, and if anybody does any murdering around here 
it wouldn’t be you.” 

But the detective had already taken the stairs three at 
a jump, so that there was no further danger of bloodshed. 

“That’s a terrible character, that feller’? Immerglaub 
said, “and you got to excuse me I am losing my temper, 
Mr. Rochmonitz. Actually the feller persuaded me I 
should try to make you take a deed of the property with 
this here Lotterie business. But I says to him: ‘Hilk,’ I 
says to him, ‘Mr. Rochmonitz is a gentleman,’ I says, 
‘and he’s got a heart, understand me, and ——’” 

At this juncture Hyman Rochmonitz jerked the receiver 
from his desk telephone and Immerglaub paused. 

‘‘Six-oh-nine-two Nassau,’’ Rochmonitz said into the 
receiver, and then he turned to Immerglaub. ‘‘Go ahead 
with your lies, Immerglaub; they don’t disturb me none.” 

Immerglaub was about to offer up his aged mother 
as a pledge of his veracity when Rochmonitz once more 
addressed himself to the telephone transmitter. 

“Hallo,” he said; “my name is Mr. Rochmonitz. 
me Mr. Feldman, please.” 

“Mr. Rochmonitz,’’ Immerglaub pleaded, “‘my mother 
should never live to see me ie 

“Hallo!”? Rochmonitz cried; “‘is this you, Mr. Feldman? 
Well, Mr. Feldman, about that Immerglaub foreclosure— 
never mind waiting till Monday. File the lis pendens 
this afternoon sure. I'll wait here till you send the 
complaint up.” ; 

He hung up the receiver and turned again to Immerglaub. 

“Go ahead, Immerglaub,” he said. ‘“‘What’s this you 
are telling me about your mother?” 

Immerglaub flushed angrily and jammed his hat onto 
his head. 

“Murderer!” 


“Out of here before I 


Give 


he said, using the vernacular of the East 
Side. “You are shedding my blood!”’ 

“’S enough, Immerglaub,’”? Rochmonitz rejoined. 
heard enough from you already.” 

Immerglaub had started for the door, but he stopped 
short on the threshold. 

“But you ain’t heard the last from me,’ he declared 
threateningly, ‘‘because I am going right away into 
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““My Poor Uncie!’’ 


“My Poor Uncle!t’’ He Sobbed, 
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bankruptcy, and you could take your deficiency judgment 
and stick it in the safe with the other papers and 
maybe your children’s children would get ten cents on it, 
Rochmonitz, but not from me, Rochmonitz, and don’t 
you forget it!” 


qr 


HEN B. Immerglaub left Rochmonitz’ office that 

afternoon he proceeded without hesitation to the near- 
est subway station, and boarded a train for that remote 
part of the Bronx wherein is situated Ammerman Avenue. 
He knew only too well the harsh provisions of the mort- 
gage that was about to be foreclosed, and particularly the 
one that provided for an immediate appointment of a 
receiver of the rents of the Ammerman Avenue house for 
the benefit of the mortgagee. He determined, therefore, 
not only to collect all the rents in arrears, but also, by the 
offer of a generous discount, to collect in advance such 
rent as might fall due within the next month; and to this 
end he visited first the ground-floor tenant of number 1103 
Ammerman Avenue. 

“Wie gehts, Mister Solokow?” he said to the elderly 
person who answered the door. “How is the rheumatism 
today?” 

“The rheumatism would be a whole lot better, Mr. 
Immerglaub, supposing you would get fixed that leak in 
the kitchen sink which I am all the time telling you about,” 
Solokow replied. ‘I never seen nothing like the way you 
landlords is. The rent must got to be paid to the day, 
aber when the tenants asks you for repairs, Mr. Immerglaub, 
it’s a case of nix wissen every time.” 

““That’s where you make a big mistake,” Immerglaub 
rejoined earnestly. ‘“‘I am just this minute coming from 
the plumber, Mr. Solokow, and he would come up right 
away.” 

“‘Schmooes!”’ Solokow exclaimed. ‘‘You couldn’t tell 
me nothing like that. I am twenty-five years working by 
the banking house of Moser & Kahnweil, and I looked 
after Mr. Kahnweil’s houses all that time, understand me. 
And if I told a tenant once I told ’em hundreds of times 
already I am just coming from the plumber’s and he would 
be up right away.” 

‘Was you working for Moser & Kahnweil?”’ Immerglaub 
said by way of creating a diversion. ‘I never knew that 
before.” 

“Maybe you didn’t,” Solokow said, “but your uncle, 
Wolf Immerglaub, knows it. Many a rotten cigar that 
old Rosher, olav hasholom, gives me. He was pretty spahn 
mit his money, that feller.” 

“In some ways, yes,” B. Immerglaub said, “but in 
others otherwise. Would you believe me, Mr. Solokow, 
that feller gambles every cent of his money before he dies?”’ 

“Go away!’ Solokow cried in shocked 
accents. ‘“‘You don’t tell me!” 

“Yes, siree, sir,’ Immerglaub rejoined, 
‘and for years he jollies me that I am to get 
all his money, mind you, and now when I 
really need the money I am in the hole for 
fami 

“Yow, you need money!” Solokow ex- 
claimed. ‘I wish I had your money, Mr. 
Immerglaub, and the half even. Why, you 
must got in these two houses alone an equity 
of five thousand dollars.” 

“An equity of nothing!’’ Immerglaub 
cried. ‘‘I tell you what I’ll do with you, 
Mr. Solokow, if you would take a deed of 
the houses and would promise to guarantirt 
me from the second mortgage bond which 
I am on, understand me, I would give you 
five hundred dollars to boot.” 

Solokow laughed aloud. 

“You seem to got an idee I am well fixed, 
Mr. Immerglaub,” he said. ‘Far from it, 
I assure you. Why, if I would guarantirt 
you against your second mortgage, Mr. 
Immerglaub, it would be like the mouse 
guarantees the lion that the tiger wouldn’t 
hurt him. But I tell you what I could do, 
Mr. Immerglaub. Do you want a really a 
millionaire he should take a deed of the 
property and guarantirt you?” 

‘*A question!’’ Immerglaub cried. ‘‘ Does 
a starving man want bread?” 

“Then if you would give me five hun- 
dred dollars and make a writing first, under- 
stand me,” Solokowsaid, ‘“‘I would take you 
down to such a feller this afternoon yet.” 

Immerglaub nodded. 

“T am agreeable,” he replied. “Give me 
pen and paper and I would write you down 
whatever you say.” 

Whereupon Solokow brought into play 
the fruits of his thirty years’ experience as 
messenger and rent collector for Messrs. 
Moser & Kahnweil, the well-known bankers, 
and succeeded in dictating a brokerage 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Vp, 
*“You Wouldn't Dare Do That ‘ 
With Dynamite,Would You?”’ % 
TWO-YEAR contract for supplying twenty tons of 
A high explosive a month was something worth land- 
ing, but the chances for getting the order out of the 
T—— Iron Mining Company were not overbright for the 
powder people. For eight years, in spite of keen competi- 
tion, the mine had gotten its dynamite from a certain mill; 
and for an outside concern to butt in and capture this 
business was no picnic. To make matters more diffi- 
cult, the company anxious to secure this contract was a 
brand-new one, manufacturing a brand-new sort of high 
explosive, in many respects different from dynamite. 

The president of the powder company was rehearsing 
these difficulties with the company’s star salesman. 
“Butting in between that mine and its pet mill will be 
something like trying to wedge in between a newly 
married couple,” he said. ‘“‘I know the general manager of 
that mine by reputation. He’s one of those hardheaded 
sort of men who wouldn’t get off the track for a freight 
locomotive. When he’s made up his mind that he’s being 
treated squarely by a concern no argument on earth will 
cause him to listen to making a change. 

“‘T know if you ever got within talking distance of him 
he’d wind up by giving us his contract; but you won’t get 
the chance to mention powder before he’ll have you out 
of the office and halfway down the hill. 

“T’m not saying these things to discourage you, but I 
am saying them to forewarn you. If you can hatch up a 
ruse to get him to see what our stuff is like the rest will be 
easy. And remember what it would mean to us to be able 
to tell the trade: ‘Here; we’re supplying the powder for 
the daddy of you all—the T—— Iron Mining Company.’”’ 


Preparing for the Attack 


HERE are several kinds of expert salesmen. This was 

one of the quiet sort who saved his breath for the time 
when it would do most good. He listened attentively; 
said, “‘ Yes, yes,” or “‘ Yes?” and finally, ‘‘ Well, we’ll see.”’ 
And then he left the office. There was precious little doubt 
in his mind that he would land that order next day—at 
least, land it just so far as it is possible to land a contract 
of such magnitude at a single visit. He knew more in a 
minute about the grizzled old bullhead up at the mine 
than his president did in a week. He prided himself that 
he had handled such men before. 

Next day, with an assistant, the salesman drove twenty 
miles in a surrey to the top of a mountain, where stood a 
town consisting of brown boxes that housed the families 
of the fifteen hundred men employed in the T Iron 
Mining Company’s mines. 

At the general store he alighted and entered the office 
of the general manager. 

“T represent the D—— Powder Company; but I’m not 
here to try to sell you any powder,” he said. ‘“‘I came to 
ask a favor. As you know, our company has just turned 
out a very remarkable new powder. It’s different from 
anything that has been made before—but I don’t mean to 
take up your time telling about it. The point is, we’ve 
fired more than two thousand shots with this powder in 


quarries and in mines—in 
granite, blue stone, shale, 
coal and in zine ores—but 
we’ve never seen just what 
it could do in a hard, tough 
iron ore of the sort you have here, and we’d like permission 
to load some holes at our own risk and expense to see just 
what we can do.” 

The general manager eyed the salesman up and down. 
“T don’t see why we should drill holes into rock to have 
you experiment with them—do you? Suppose your 
powder misses fire; then I’ve got a batch of holes to 
draw—eh?” 

Across the face of the salesman flitted the suggestion of a 
smile. ‘‘We’re just two years beyond the experimental 
stage, sir,’”’ he said. ‘‘If there are any missed holes I 
and my assistant—outside there—will draw them. We 
certainly would not expect you to take any chances.” 

‘“Where have you got this powder?” 

“Right outside, in the back seat of a surrey—two hun- 
dred and forty pounds of it.” 

The general manager thought for a minute, though he 
looked bored and weary. Then he scribbled a note on a 
pad and handed it to the salesman. ‘‘Take that to the 
head house of shaft number six and the superintendent will 
give you what you want,” he said. 

In the mine connected with shaft number six there 
were thirty ten-foot holes to be fired just after the second 
shift’s quitting time. The salesman turned his four 
hundred and eighty half-pound cartridges over to the 
superintendent. 

““That’s only enough for eight pounds to the hole, and 
we never use less than ten,” he protested. 

“Tf you’d put ten pounds of this powder into those 
holes you’d come near blowing the roof of your mine off,” 
the salesman answered. ‘‘ You'll find eight pounds of this 
stuff equal to twelve of the strength of dynamite you use.” 
The salesman turned as if to go away, but came back. ‘I 
forgot,’ he said. ‘“‘Just tell that blasting foreman below 
to forget he isn’t handling dynamite. Tell him to load just 
as usual—wet holes, dry holes or any old holes.” 

While the holes below were being loaded, the salesman 
and the superintendent adjourned to the blacksmith -shop. 

“Tt’s really interesting stuff all right,”’ the salesman said, 
casually producing a baking-powder can filled with loose 
powder. ‘‘It’s the safest powder that chemistry will ever 
be able to devise. You simply can’t make it go off unless 
by both percussion and fire, and then only when it’s con- 
fined. Wait till Ishow you something.” He set the canful 
of powder in a corner of the shop, drew a thirty-two-caliber 
revolver and, before any one could realize what he was up 
to, he had sent a bullet crashing through the explosive. 
“You wouldn’t dare do that with dynamite, would you?’”’ 
He stuck a forefinger through the 
jagged bullet hole and scooped up 
some of the powder that had spilled 
on to the floor. “‘Why, you can 
take that stuff and pound it with 
a sledge, and it won’t go off.” 

He placed a teaspoonful or so of 
the powder on the anvil and ham- 
mered it until dispersed. ‘‘I’d 
pound up a whole cartridge of it 
like that, only I couldn’t make you 
stay to look at it,’”’ he announced. 
He spoke without enthusiasm, as 
if stating a well-known fact—that 
you couldn’t get hurt hammering 
so much table salt. “Light it with 
a match and it simply flares like so 
much flashlight powder—see! You 
wouldn’t think it, but you could 
hurl a ton of that down one of your 
twelve-hundred-foot shafts and it 
would land and mush up like so 
much bran or Indian meal. Using 
that powder means that never again 
would you injure a man owing to 
accidental explosion.” 

The circus stunt with the powder 
had drawn out the miners as no 
amount of mere talking could have 
done. The superintendent, two blasting foremen and a 
couple of blasters stood in a circle eying samplesof the 
mysterious grains, smelling them and rubbing them between 
their fingers while they listened with the rapt attention of 
so many American District Telegraph messengers taking 
in the stunts of a street faker. 

“The best of all is,” the salesman mentioned casually, 
“the stuff is so cheap we’ll be able to undersell the 
strongest dynamite by-ten dollars a ton; and-as for 
strength—well, you’ll see after they’ve fired down below.” 
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He Was Telling His Troubles 
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The superintender 
vited the salesman t 
office near the head ] 
and from there he call 
the general manager 0 
telephone. ‘‘This new powder man up here has some 
you may want to see for yourself. What? Yes; jy 
looking at, allright. We’re going to fire in about anh 

When the general manager came the salesman hi 
repeat his experiments for his benefit; and finally, 
the blast was fired, the men on top of the mine exch 
glances. The ground had lurched beneath their feet 
a sharpness that was promising. 

Right after the blast, the salesman and his assi 
started for the bucket to inspect the execution; bu 
miners would not follow. 

“You'll be overcome by fumes,” 
warned. 

“Not with this powder. It has no fumes to it; no 
but a thin, light smoke,” the salesman answered; bu 
until he and his man reappeared would the others ve 
down. When they saw they laughed, so satisfactory 
the execution. 

That evening the salesman let his assistant driv 
surrey down the hill while he himself went home i 
general manager’s automobile, during which ride hes 
of prices, terms and discounts. Following dinner 
night, the general manager came to the point. 

““My present contract has another six weeks to run 
said. ‘After that I think I’ll use your powder. 
me one thousand pounds of it for further trial; and 
behaves as it did today the contract is yours.” 
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The Psychology of Selling FS 
Begs | 
qe method which this powder salesman used to g 
contract shows how the modern scientific sale 
makes use of his imagination in making sales. He go 
the principle that, the instant the average prospect re 
that he is confronted by a man who is going to part 
from his money, naturally he draws within a she 
caution; and in consequence the salesman has got to 
come the stumbling-block of prejudice in additio 
stimulating a desire for goods in the mind of his 
before he can effect a sale. He figures that one-half ¢ 
prospects a salesman fails to land are lost becausi 
salesman introduces his purpose before he introduce 
goods. He would no more think of approaching a 
pect labeling himself as a salesman than he would e 
to attract patients for a dental parlor by reprodi 
phonographic howls of victims having teeth drawn. 
“The instant I approach a prospect like Mr. S 
of the Suchandsuch Company it is equivalent to 
‘Look out, old man!—I’m goi 
try to sell you something’; 
raise a barrier against myself 
I have to tear down before | 
succeed in doing business. 
erect this obstacle? Why im 
first of all, in the mind of m 
the fact that I have come toa 
his wad? Why not turn th’ 
method around and concer’ 
interest on my goods first, le’ 
the plagued old firm to come in 
I have my man interested?! 
make my story strong enough] 
never mention the word ‘s¢ 
the prospect will turn himse 
a buyer.” This, in substan, 
the argument of the salesman 
To the veteran who has sper! 
a lifetime approaching prospeé 
first introducing himself an, 
firm according to the old s 
typed method, it may seem it) 
sible at first sight to apply thet 
of the powder salesman to hi) 
line; but to the man with im: 
tion this is no more than an ad) 
tion of the literary ruse to b i 
short story in the middle in or? 
fetter attention at the jump-off, leaving necessary intr! 
tion to be woven into what follows. It makes no diffe! 
to him whether he is selling an article capable of vaucl 
stunts, like a high explosive, or whether he is sell 
typewriter or a piano or a sewing machine; he know 
the principle of flooring his prospect by interestin{ 
from the very first remains always the same. fi 
Of course there are hardly two lines that can best 
according to this method in exactly the same way’ 
man who sells staples, for instance, could not hope tos 
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ledge and a revolver for putting 
h rough a sale, much as he might 
ke to; but if a salesman has so 
‘ttle as a thimbleful of imagina- 
ion in his gray matter he can 
avent a plan of campaign suited 
o the line he is handling. 
' Tf there is a line that will give 
sales-method a more thorough 
ryout than any other it is that 
f selling shares in a new or an 
nknown company to men of 
esponsibility. It makes no dif- 
srence how convinced a salesman 
jay be of the value of his prop- 
sition; unless he himself is a 
erson of standing, the chances 
re a hundred to one that he will 
ever get beyond the stage of 
itroducing his purpose—at least, 
‘cording to the ancient method. 
Not long ago there was in Wall 
treet a certain promoter who 
salized this. He was not the sort 
*man who could expect to send 
js card in to the richest man in Wall Street and hope to 
Ik in after it; but he had a mighty good proposition in 
fe shape of shares in an American development company 
iat owned a tract of country down in Mexico. All he 
seded in his business, he figured, was the name of a 
ertain wealthy man to start off with. 
! “Tf I could land that old codger for ten thousand dol- 
‘ts’ worth of stock the rest would come like taking candy 
joma baby. The trouble is, if I went in and told him I 
anted to sell him shares I’d come out sitting on the toe of 
‘number ten custom-made. If I could only get him to 
\sten to what I’ve got to say these fool shares would sell 
emselves! But how to get him to listen?” 
| For weeks the promoter schemed and pondered like a 
‘meral on a board of strategy; then, sudden as the snap- 
ng{of fingers, the solution of the problem came to him. 
Into the office of the Wall Street man he went, bluffing 
‘8 way past the private secretary. ‘‘I came to ask you 
‘a big favor,” he began. “I’ve got a big, fine investment 
at has millions of dollars in it and is certain as a Govern- 
ent bank. The trouble is I am a practical man. I can 
ke hold of a proposition once it has been organized—and 
don’t care how long or how wide it is; but I’m green at 
‘aancing a thing of this sort. I don’t know any of the big 
yen in the Street; but I’ve read and heard much about 
ju and your enterprises, of course, and I wondered if 
ju’d give me a little advice.” 
(Up to this time, Mr. —— had sat at his desk without 
fthering to turn more than the side of his face toward the 
omoter; but, as the latter finished, the big man relaxed 
| scowl he had worn and turned his chair facing the 
sor. 
Here, evidently, was no one that had come to dun or to 
her him with an investment. The matter was simply 
:* courtesy, of the sort any man of breeding might ask 
other. Besides, nothing is so cheap as advice. Half 
le world can’t get half enough chance to hand it out, and 
je big man was no exception. 
“We own one hundred thousand acres of the finest graz- 
2 land, timber land and mineral land in the Republic of 
jexico,” the promoter continued. ‘“‘Here are maps, 
Ospectuses and reports of the ranching, the timbering 
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“‘He’s the Man Brought Home the Other Day 
With a Broken Leg”’ 


A Salesman fora Big Men’s Clothing 
Manufacturer 


and mining possibilities, as made 
by the most famous mining engi- 
neer in the East and the best- 
known timber expert of the West. 
Here is a report of fifteen thousand 
acres of hardwood timber ready to 
cut down and convert into divi- 
dends within two months after the 
first tree is felled.”’ 

Then the promoter launched 
into particulars, with a glowing 
account of what he himself had 
seen. He told of the waterpower 
available, of the railroad to be 
built through the property, of the 
copper mines that would be 
opened, of hundreds of thousands 
of cattle that would raise them- 
selves in the fertile valleys, of 
wharves to be built and of fast 
steamships to carry the wealth of 
this tract to the northern markets. 

The big man listened and exam- 
ined—and the more he examined 
the more he became interested. 
“That’s enough,” he snapped suddenly. ‘I’ve grasped 
the situation. This looks like a fairly good investment to 
me. Of course all you want now is money. I'll tell you 
what I’ll do: I’ll just take a little block of twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of that paper myself. That’s as much as I 
can do for you. My name ought to help you to the rest. 
You don’t need advice now to handle this thing. Just go 
from one office to another and tell your story as you’ve told 
it tome. You’re the best paper salesman in Wall Street — 
only, you don’t know it.” 

One of the most difficult lines for the average salesman 
to succeed in is insurance. It makes no difference whether 
the policy be for fire, for accident, for life or for burglary; 
nine out of ten of the insurance man’s prospects think they 
know all that is worth knowing about insurance and are 
gamblers enough by nature to take chances on misfortune. 
There are scores of different methods according to which 
insurance men work. Some, by following the newspapers, 
make it a point to work in the immediate locality where 
fire, death, burglary or accident has struck home an object- 
lesson in the sort of insurance they are trying to sell. 
Others join clubs and societies and political organizations 
in order to gain a wide circle of acquaintance among which 
to operate. Others make it a point to get one or more 
letters of introduction to new prospects from men whom 
they have just insured. And so on up and down the line; 
each man tries instinctively if not knowingly to remove the 
barrier that is raised against him the instant he shows the 
cloven foot of a salesman. 


The Insurance Man’s Lesson 


T REMAINED for the sales manager of an eastern acci- 
dent insurance company to invent a simple remedy for 
insuring welcome to hismen. As near as he could figure, his 
solicitors were landing only between four and five per cent 
of the prospects approached. From personal experience he 
knew that the ninety-five or ninety-six per cent that escaped 
his men did so only because they would not permit his can- 
vassers to approach. The moment a canvasser mentioned 
accident insurance he was cut off; and in the majority of 
cases the more the solicitor argued, the firmer the prospect 
waxed in refusal. 

“The long and short of it is, we don’t half know how to 
sell insurance,”’ he said to himself. “‘If I could only devise 
an approach that would make people want to listen to 
what I have to say!”’ 

For a long time he pondered without result; then 
accident helped him to the solution. There was an adjuster 
of claims in the company, a bright, elderly man, who 
earned only twenty dollars a week and whose duty it was 
to visit the homes of claimants and see that the claims were 
not fraudulent—and then turn over the money. In order 
to help out his salary this man had gained permission to 
canvass during his own time on a commission basis. The 
wonder was that he was outselling any of the full-time 
canvassers five to four. For this man the sales manager 
sent in order to add him to his force; but the adjuster 
objected. 

“T wouldn’t be worth five dollars a week in your depart- 
ment,”’ he protested. ‘‘ You can see for yourself: I can 
walk into an injured man’s house and pay him twenty-five 
dollars for his week; then I can walk into the house on one 
side and the house on the other side and the house opposite, 
and all the houses up and down the block, and I can say: 
‘I just came from paying John Smith, up the street here, 
twenty-five dollars. He’s the man brought home the other 
day with a broken leg. Got it on the lid of a coalhole. I 
paid him twenty-five dollars and next week I’ll pay him 
another twenty-five dollars, and the next week and the 
next—until he’s better. It cost him just twelve dollars for 
me to do that for him; and there are ten or twelve different 
kinds of sicknesses he might have come down with and I’d 
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have had to do the same. You see, I’m from the 
Accident Insurance Company. You know Smith. Run 
up and see him and ask him if what I’m telling you isn’t 
so. The point is, How do you know you're not going to be 
down on your back with a broken leg next week? You 
don’t—do you? And then who’ll pay the doctor’s bill and 
the butcher and the grocer? You may ——’” 

The sales manager had heard enough. ‘‘There spoke 
the fellow who ought to have had my job!”’ he said, telling 
of the experience afterward. 

Many a sales manager would have let the adjuster go 
back to his work and would have failed to see a lesson—not 
this man, awake to the chance of using imagination in mak- 
ing sales. The idea struck him: ‘‘ Why not give a few of 
my solicitors chances for making their own adjustments? 
Then I’ll see how this adjuster-solicitor plan works out on 
an extended scale.” 

He began by explaining the theory to two of his best 
men, at the same time posting them on the new method of 
selling. Two weeks later the plan was extended through- 
out his foree. Business was more than doubled from the 
beginning. The most interesting point of the plan is a 
map of the city showing here and there a tiny red circle, 
and around each a group of black specks as thick as in 
flytime. The red circles mark claims paid for accidents. 
The groups of surrounding black ones show new policies 
picked up on the strength of each paid claim. The more 
red circles there are, the more black specks! 

It may seem strange that a business so highly developed 
as is the insurance business should have anything to learn 
in its sales department. Yet the most obvious solutions of 


“Seems a Bit Early in the Season to Get a Farmer 
Interested About Fieldseeds"’ 


problems frequently are out of focus because they lie too 
near the eyes. Today some of the fire and a few of the life 
insurance companies are working along the lines to have 
solicitors rather than adjusters make a percentage of pay- 
ments that fall due, and to grab off new business on the 
strength of the expenditures. 

The soft-pedal method of making sales may require a 
little ingenuity to make it fit a special case, but it surely is 
worth a little invention. There was a salesman for a farm- 
seed firm sent through rural districts to sell grass and grain 
seeds to farmers. Among the most satisfactory classes to 
sell to are the farmers; but when it comes to selling a 
farmer fieldseeds the case is different. As a rule, the 
farmer raises his own seed, which, he figures, costs him 
nothing.. He knows what he may expect of this seed, and 
fears that if he takes chances with a strange seed he may 
be out not only the cost of so many bushels of seed but the 
cost of his labor as well on anywhere from twenty to thirty 
or more acres—all this on top of the loss of an average 
crop. 

For an entire season the salesman had tried to make 
headway by talking the prejudices out of his prospects, but 
without more than moderate success. One evening, in a 
country hotel, he was telling his troubles to a salesman 
who was ‘“‘doing the country”’ in a buggy, selling a new 
kind of oil lamp. 

“Your case isn’t so serious,” the lamp man said. “You 
are in the same boat I am—that’s all. I’d have a job driv- 
ing into farms and saying: ‘My lamp throws a light as 
bright as an electric light, and it burns no more oil than a 
stable lantern. Hand me over three dollars and fifty 
cents, please.’ No one would believe me. 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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its origin in their ignorance of it. They are, luckily, 

most of them unfamiliar with bailiffs and constables, 
except at a distance. The gruff voice of authority has 
echoed but dimly for them. They have heard of the 
“third degree,’ “‘the cooler,” “‘the sweat-box’”’ and “‘the 
bracelets’’ —yet they have never seen the inside of a station 
house; and their knowledge of jails, if they have any at all, 
is derived from reading in their childhood of the miraculous 
escapes of Baron Trenck or the Fall of the Bastile. They 
picture officers of the law as human bulldogs, with 
undershot, foam-dripping jaws and bloodshot eyes. The 
bourne—from which so many travelers never return— 
bounded by the criminal statutes, is a terra incognita to the 
average citizen. A bailiff with a warrant for his arrest 
would cause his instant collapse, and a message that “‘all 
was discovered’’ would—exactly as in the popular saw— 
lead him to flee at once. 

Upon this dread of the unknown some criminal attorneys 
play whenever possible. It is their strongest asset, their 
stock in trade. The civil lawyer, vaguely believing that 
there must be a criminal law to cover every obvious wrong, 
retains him to put the screws on the evildoer and bring 
him to terms. The man who has done a dirty business 
trick—in reality a hundred miles from being a crime— 
engages the shyster to keep him out of jail. The practical 
weapon of the criminal lawyer is the warrant of arrest. 
Just as at civil law any one can bring a groundless suit and 
subject his enemy to much annoyance and expense, so 
almost anybody can get almost anybody else arrested. 
Of course, if there is no justification for it a suit for mali- 
cious prosecution and false arrest may result; but most 
persons who resort to such tacties are “‘judgment proof” 
and the civil law has no terrors for them at all. At least 
fifty persons “out of every hundred would gladly pay an 
unrighteous claim rather than be subjected to the humilia- 
tion of arrest, even if their confinement were of the most 
temporary character. 

In New York the right of having the defendant arrested 
in certain classes of civil cases is a matter of statute. It is 
a preliminary remedy not half so much availed of as it 
might be. The young lady who brings a breach-of-promise 
action against her faithless follower has 
the right to put him under arrest and 
make him give bail; and the young 
gentleman who would laugh ordinarily 
at the mere service of papers may well 
settle her claim if a sheriff whispers in 
his ear that he has a warrant for his 
person. 

In the early days, before Gottlieb 
and I practiced at the criminal bar, a 
judgment creditor could arrest and lock 
up his delinquent debtor. This was a 
most ancient and honorable form of 
redress; and the reader has undoubt- 
edly read dozens of novels in which 
some of the scenes are laid in the 
Fleet. This locking up of people who 
owed other people money, but could 
not meet their just obligations, was 
sanctified by tradition and deeply rooted 
in our jurisprudence; but the law gov- 
erning the procedure in such cases was 
highly technical and the wind of destiny 
was somewhat tempered to the shorn 
lamb in debt. Thus, a warrant for the 
arrest of a debtor could not be executed 
on the Sabbath and, of course, had no 
value outside of the state. Accordingly 
the neighboring cities of New Jersey 
harbored thousands of bankrupt New 
Yorkers who could not pay their bills 
and suffered a voluntary exile until 
they should be in funds again. Indeed, 
there were certain hostelries entirely 
given over to the accommodation of 
poor debtors. 

The man who had defied his creditors 
simply converted his available property 
into ready cash and slipped across the 
river to Jersey City or Hoboken, where 
he remained six days in every week and 
returned to the bosom of his adoring 
family on the seventh. 


[is fear that most people have of the criminal law has 
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Later on civil orders of arrest were limited by statute to 
certain classes of cases, such as, for instance, the conversion 
of money. 

Among our clients there was a certain exceedingly 
attractive young lady of French extraction named Made- 
moiselle Valerie Carrell, who was a popular favorite upon 
the light opera stage when light opera was in swaddling 
clothes. Our fair client, like many another histrionic 
genius, had more charm than business ability and was per- 
suaded by an unscrupulous manager to intrust to him a 
large sum of money for investment in his various enter- 
prises. Time went on; and, although he seemed to be suc- 
cessful in his ventures, he insisted that he had no money 
and was absolutely unable to repay her. In utter despera- 
tion she came to Gottlieb and myself for assistance and 
we speedily secured judgment for the full amount —fifteen 
thousand dollars—after a hotly contested trial, in which 
the defendant perjured himself very unlike a gentleman. 
The only result was that Mr. Brown, the manager, gayly 
offered to settle for fifteen hundred, and, on receiving a 
curt refusal, transferred his residence to Hoboken, from 
which place he managed his business and paid furtive visits 
to the metropolis in the nighttime. On Sundays, however, 
he always appeared in full regalia on Broadway and could 
invariably be seen entertaining his friends lavishly in the 
restaurants. 

Gottlieb suffered this course of conduct to become a 
habit and then informed me that he proposed to collect 
the full amount of Mademoiselle Carrell’s judgment upon 
the following Monday. I expressed some incredulity at the 
idea, but later events proved that my partner was well 
justified in his prophecy. We had long before procured a 
warrant for Brown’s arrest and the only difficulty lay in 
executing it upon a weekday. Sunday came and as usual 
Brother Brown, with his customary bravado, made his 
appearance in the city. That evening Gottlieb invited me 
to dine with him at the resort ordinarily frequented by our 
quarry. True to his invariable custom, Brown turned up 
there with a party of his cronies and spent the evening in 
merry feasting —presumably upon the money of our client. 
It was a clear moonlight night and when the glowworm 
showed the matin to be near—or, more correctly, when it 
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neared twelve o’clock—Brown beckoned to the wait 
paid his bill out of a fat roll of greenbacks, winked go 
naturedly at us and bade his friends good night. 
moment or two later Gottlieb whispered to me to foll 
him and we stepped forth upon the street. Brown 3 
strolling quietly down Broadway toward Twenty-th 
Street. A short distance behind followed a thickset m 
with a square-cut jaw whom I had frequently noticed 
Gottlieb’s office. 

On the corner of the cross-town thoroughfare Bro 
paused, looked first at the moon and then at his wat 
and proceeded on his constitutional toward the fer 
The street, save for a distant and presumably somnol 
policeman, was deserted. The thickset man crossed 
the other side of the way, quickened his steps, overtook ¢ 
passed Brown, recrossed and sauntered toward him. 
moment later there was a collision between them, voi 
were raised in angry altercation and presently Brown 1 
rolling undignifiedly on the pavement, his calls for 
police rending the stillness of the night. The officer hast 
approached, whistling wilaly for aid. Gottlieb and I t 
refuge in an adjacent doorway. Abruptly, howe; 
Brown’s outcries ceased. It is probable that a sud 
vision of the consequences of an appeal to police prot 
tion came to him as he lay like an overturned June | 
upon the sidewalk. 

But the law had been invoked. The car of Juggern: 
had started upon its course. - 

““What’s the trouble here?”’ cried the policeman as 
arrived panting upon the scene. : 

“This fellow here assaulted me!” instantly answe 
the man with the bulldog jaw. 

“Tt’s a lie!’”’ bellowed Brown, climbing to his feet. 

“Well, what have you got to say?”’ inquired the offic 

Brown hesitated. If he made a counter charge 
realized that he would have to go to the police station 
make the complaint. This would keep himin the city w 
after midnight. ; 

“Well?” continued the policeman. 

Still Brown paused, rapidly taking account of stock. 
he did not deny the charge in terms he would be locked 1 
which was justasbad. Butthe bull-jawed chap spoke fi 

“T want this man arrested!” 
insisted. ‘‘He deliberately attacl 
me!” 

“T did no such thing!” show 
Brown. “He came at me with 
provocation and knocked me dow 

“Tt took you long enough to say s 
commented the officer. ‘‘I’ll have 
take you along to the house. Co 
on—both of you.” . 

Grasping Brown by the arm, 
marched him down the street. S 
denly the unfortunate manager be; 
to pour forth a long explanation, qt 
incoherent so far as the policeman ’ 
concerned. He was the victim ©; 
frame-up—it was a job to get |} 
arrested. The officer remarked 
sympathetically that he had heard t 
sort of thing many times before. G 
lieb and I skulked in the rear. 
the police station was at last reacl 
the thickset man made a charge 
assault against the manager and Bre 
was compelled perforce to make 
similar charge against his advers¢) 
Then both were locked up to awai 
hearing the next morning in the 
trate’s court, when, after a prolon 
examination, Brown was dischar 
with an admonition against a too 
indulgence in alcoholic liquors. 

“Don’t be hard on him, judge,” 
the bull-jawed man. “I had } 
trouble in defending myself. I 
he has had lesson enough.” 

Much the worse for wear, Mr. Br 
passed out of the courtroom only t 
confronted on thesidewalk by am 
with a warrant for his arrest. It’ 
Monday morning. His period of im 
nity wasover. His eye caught Gott 
and myself standing on the corner 


:s boys,” he exclaimed, “I’m 
ht. How muchisit going tocost?” 
ifteen thousand dollars,” an- 
red Gottlieb, adding after a mo- 
it’s pause—“and disbursements.” 
need hardly add that Mr. Brown 
no time in raising the necessary 
3om and within the hour had paid 

udgment in full and secured his 
tharge. The days are long since 
¢, however, when judgment debtors 

j ing to fear; and now a be- 

cent bankruptcy law, merely for 

asking, washes all their debts away. 
the power to secure another’s 
st is even more easily available 

» than in the days of my early 

stice owing to the great number of 

crimes created by the statutes. 

ne of the most ingenious devices 

extorting money that ever came to 

attention was invented by a client 
nine named Levine—a poor sort 
haracter, to be sure, but cleverer 

a many a better man. In detail 

method was as follows: He first 

ght at wholesale a large quantity 
theap watches covered with gold 

e. To the inexperienced they 

‘ed as if they might possibly be 

h forty or fifty dollars apiece. 

y cost Levine about two dollars 

twenty-five cents each. His next 

| was to select some small shop 
nging to a plumber, grocer or elec- 
an, Which was ordinarily left in 
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JOMMY, calling for Clementina the next 
| morning, was confronted at the open door, 
‘ not by Eliza but by a demure damsel in a 
frock, black apron and a black bow in 
hair, who said, “Oui, monsieur,’ when addressed. 
‘amy, still bewildered, asked whether she was a new 
*s maid. “Oui, monsieur,” said the damsel, and 
ed him into the Sheraton drawing room. He sat 
meekly and waited for Clementina. She came down 
}, a resplendent vision, exquisitely gowned, perfectly 
led, delicately gloved; and in her hand she jingled a 
il goldsmith’s shop. She pirouetted round. 


ILLU 


“‘Clementina, darling, tell me, in 
Wen’s name, what you're playing at, or I’ll go raving 
coe 

{told you that one of these days I was going to become 
ly. The day hascome. Don’t I look like a lady?” 
That’s the devil of it,” he laughed. “You look like an 
duchess.” 

hey picked up Etta and met Quixtus at the Carlton, 
lve they lunched in the middle of the great, gay room. 
“young people’s curious awe of the transmogrified 
fentina soon melted away. The great, warm-hearted 
tina they loved was unchanged; but to her was 
‘da laughter-evoking, brilliant, joyous personage whose 
ence they had never suspected. Quixtus went home 
ulated and uplifted, He had never enjoyed two hours 
‘uch in his life. 

ad that was the beginning of the glory of Clementina 


by day the glory deepened. The pyrotechnic— 


x of dusky plumage and from its ashes had arisen this 
d and radiant phenix incarnation. She suffered, as 
confessed to herself, infernally, for a new, fire-born 
lux must have its skin peculiarly tender; but she 


Jentina alone, but of God and her sex, and the happi- 

of those she loved and the things that stood for 

ight. 

was fighting the interloping woman with her own 

She, Clementina, the despised and rejected of 

| Was pitting her sex’s fascinations against the profes- 
| Seductress. She had won the first pitched battle. 


7 
. 


, almost animal, for the child; sheer pity, flaming 
4@ for the man grown dear to her; sheer sex; sheer 
hood—these were the forces at work. It would 

een easy to denounce the woman to Quixtus, but 
ght have thrown him back into darkness. Easy, 
» have held her knowledge as a threat over the 
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woman’s head and bade her begone; but where had been 
the triumph? Where the glory? Whereas to scorn the 
use of her knowledge and conquer otherwise, therein lay 
matter for thrilling exultation. It was an achievement 
worth the struggle. 

And the glory of the riot through her veins of the 
tumultuous thing she had kept strangled to torpor within 
her!—the thing that had been stirred by the springtide in 
a girl’s heart; that had leaped at the parrot tulips in the 
early May; that had almost escaped from her grip on the 
moonlit night at Vienne—that had remained awake and 
struggling ever since—the glory to let it go free and carry 
her whithersoever it would! Art!—to the devil with it! 
What was art in comparison with this newfound glory? 

It made her ten years younger. It took years from the 
man for whose fascination she brought it into play. Hers 
was a double conquest—the rout of the woman, the cap- 
ture of the man. Daily she battled. Sheila, the lovers, a 
new portrait of him which she suddenly conceived the 
splendid notion of painting—all were pretexts for keeping 
the unconscious man within the sphere of her influence. 
Any impression the other had made on his heart or his 
mind should be deleted and her impression stamped there 
in its place; so that when he met the other out of her pres- 
ence, as meet her he undoubtedly must, he would wear it as 
a talisman against her arts and blandishments. Twice, 
also, during the dying days of the season, late that year, 
she went out into the great world and gave her adversary 
battle in the open. 

It was between these two engagements that she had a 
talk with Huckaby. 

' Huckaby, doing his best to act loyally toward both 
parties, led a precarious moral existence. The sight of 
Clementina queening it in dazzling raiment about Quixtus’ 
house and the despairing confidences of Lena Fontaine had 
enabled him to form a fairly accurate judgment of the state 
of affairs. His heart began to bleed for Lena Fontaine. 
She would come to his lodgings and claim sympathy. To 
not a soul in the world but him could she talk freely. She 
was desperate. That abominable woman insulted her, 
trampled on her, poisoned Quixtus’ mind against her. He 
had changed suddenly, seemed to avoid her; and when he 
found himself in her company he was just polite and cour- 
teous in his gentle way and smilingly eluded her. The 
Dinard intimacy, on which she had reckoned, had faded 
into the land of dreams. He was being dragged off before 
her eyes to some fool place up the river to be watched and 
guarded like a lunatic. What was she todo? Ruin would 
soon be staring her in the face. She had thought of 
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charge of a clerk while the owner was 
out attending to his work or securing 
orders. Levine would find some excuse 
for entering the shop, engage the clerk 
in conversation, and having secured 
his attention would produce one of his 
watches and extol its merits at length, 
explaining what a great bargain it was 
and how—only owing to an exceptional 
concatenation of circumstances — he 
was able to offer it for the ridiculously 
low figure of thirty dollars. 

Now it never made any difference 
to Levine whether the clerk wanted 
the watch or not. His procedure re- 
mained the same in all cases. He 
would first offer to let the fellow have 
it by paying one dollar a week on the 
installment plan. If this did not 
appeal to the clerk Levine would per- 
suade him to keep it for a short time 
on approval, paying down a dollar “‘as 
security.” Almost all of his victims 
would agree to this if only to be rid 
of him. In default of aught else he 
would lay the watch on the counter 
and run away. 

Nothing more would occur for a 
couple of weeks, during which the 
clerk would hold the watch pending its 
owner’s return, little suspecting what 
was going on meantime. Levine, hay- 
ing “landed” his watch, immediately 
swore to a verified complaint in an 
action at law for ‘“‘goods sold and 

(Continued on Page 38) 


upbraiding him for neglect, of reproaching him 
for having played fast and loose with her 
affections, of putting him through the ordeal 
of an emotional scene. Of that, however, she 
was afraid; it might scare him away for good and all. She 
wept, an unhappy and ill-treated woman; and Huckaby 
supplied sympathy and handkerchiefs and a mirror, so 
that she could repair the ravages of tears. 

One day Huckaby and Clementina met in the hall of the 
Russell Square house. 

‘‘ Well,” she said, ““have you seen Mrs. Fontaine lately?” 

He admitted that he had. 

“Taking it rather badly, I suppose,’’ she remarked, with 
a reversion to her grim manner. 

“She is miserable. As I told you, it means all the world 
to her—her very salvation.” 

Clementina caught the note of deep pleading in his voice 
and fixed him with her shrewd eyes. 

““You seem to concern yourself very deeply about her.’ 

Huckaby glanced at her for a moment hesitatingly; 
then shrugged his shoulders. Clementina was a woman to 
whom straight dealing counted for righteousness. He gave 
her his secret. 

“‘T’ve grown to care for her—to care for her very much. 
I know I’m a fool, but I can’t help it.” 

“Do you know anything of the lady’s private affairs— 
financial, I mean— how much she has honestly of her own?” 

“Four hundred pounds a year.” 

“And you?” 

‘“When I take up the appointment of the Anthropolog- 
ical Society I shall have five hundred.” 

“Nine hundred pounds. Have you any idea of the 
minimum rate per annum at which she would accept 
salvation?” ; 

“No,” said Huckaby in a dazed way. 

“Well, work it out,’’ said Clementina. “Goodby.” 

Her second sortie into the great world was on the occa- 
sion of a garden party at the Quinns’. Lady Quinn had 
asked her verbally at Quixtus’ dinner and had sent her a 
formal eard. Knowing that Quixtus was going and more 
than suspecting that the enemy would be there, too, she 
had kept her own invitation a secret. Welcomed, flat- 
tered, surrounded by the gay crowd in the large, pleasant 
Hampstead garden, it was some time before she saw Mrs. 
Fontaine. At last she caught sight of her sitting with 
Quixtus at the end of the garden, half screened by a tree- 
trunk from the mass of guests. As soon as Clementina 
could work her way through, she advanced smilingly toward 
them. Quixtus sprang to his feet and seemed to take a 
deep breath, as a man does when he flings bedroom 
windows wide open on his first morning in mountain air. 

“Clementina! I hadn’t the dimmest notion that you 
were coming! How delightful!’ He surveyed her for a 
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moment as she stood before him, parasol on shoulder. 
Clementina with a parasol! “Pray forgive my imperti- 
nence,”’ said he, ‘‘but you’re wearing the most beautiful 
dress I ever saw.” 

It was hand-painted muslin—a fabulous thing. She 
laughed, turned to Lena Fontaine, demure in a simple 
fawn costume. 

“He’s improving. Have you ever known him to 
compliment a woman on her dress before?”’ 

“Many times,’ said Mrs. Fontaine mendaciously. 

“Tt must be your excellent training,” said Clementina. 
She turned to Quixtus. “I’ve seen Huckaby this morning 
and everything’s quite arranged for the transportation of 
your necessary books and specimens down to Moleham. 
He'll do it beautifully, even though it takes a furniture 
van; and you won’t be worried about it at all. He’s a 
splendid fellow.” 

“He is rendering me invaluable assistance.” 

“Doctor Quixtus tells me he is quite an old friend of 
yours, Mrs. Fontaine,” said Clementina. ‘‘What a pity 
you can’t be persuaded to come down to Moleham!”’ 

“Are you going to have a chaperon to your rather mixed 
house party?” 

“T should if you would honor me by coming, my dear 
Mrs. Fontaine—a dowager dragon of propriety; but an 
admiral of the British navy is quite safeguard enough 
for me.” 

The hostess, coming through the edge of the crowd, car- 
ried off Quixtus. The two women were left alone. Lena 
Fontaine turned suddenly, white-lipped, shaking with 
anger. 

“T’ve had enough of it!—do you understand? I’m not 
going to stand it. I’m not going to be persecuted like this 
any longer.” 

“What will you do?” 

Lena Fontaine clenched her small hands. 
she do? 

“Come, come,” said Clementina. ‘‘Let us have a 
straight talk, like sensible women, and put the pussy-cat 
aside if we can. Sitdown. Do. There’s only one point of 
dissension between us. You know very well what it is— 
there’s no use fencing. Give it up. Give up all idea of it 
and I’ll let you alone. Give it all up. You can see for 
yourself that I won’t let you do it.” 

“Tt’s outrageous for you to speak to me like this,” 
the other half hysterically. 

“T know it is,” said Clementina coolly. “I’m an 
outrageous woman. Been so all my life. To do an out- 
rageous thing is only part of the day’s work. So I just 
say outrageously: Give it up!”’ 

Lena Fontaine fluttered a glance at the strong face and 
caught the magnetism of the black, glittering eyes—and 
remained silent. She knew that she was no match for this 
vital creature. She was confronting overwhelming odds. 
The rough fish-fag of Paris who could walk straight into 
the mold of a great lady and carry everything contemp- 
tuously before her suddenly impressed her with a para- 
lyzing sense of something uncanny, relentless, irresistible. 
She was less a woman than an ‘implacable force. For the 
first time in her life of Hagardom, Lena Fontaine felt 
beaten. The nun’s face grew drawn and haggard. Fright 
replaced the allurement of her eyes. She said nothing, but 
twisted one gloved hand nervously in the other. She was 
at the mercy of the victor. There was silence for some 
moments. Then Clementina’s heart smote her. All this 
elaborate wheel to break a butterfly—a very naughty, 
sordid, frayed and empty little butterfly—but still a 
butterfly ! 

““My dear,” she said at last, very gently, “I know how 
hard life is on a lone and defenseless woman. I know you 
have many reasons to hate me for preventing you from 
making that life softer and sweeter. But, perhaps, one 
of these days you mayn’t hate me so much. I’m every 
infernal thing you like to call me; and when I’m interfered 
with I’m a devil. But at heart I’m a woman and a good 
sort. I won’t outrage you by saying such an idiotic thing as 
‘Let us be friends’ when you’ve every rational desire to 
strangle me; but I ask you to remember—and I’ve suffered 
enough not to be a silly fool going round saying serious 
things I don’t mean—I ask you to remember that, if ever 
you want a woman to turn to, you can count on me. I’m 
a good bit older than you,” she added generously. ‘I’m 
thirty-six.” 

“Oh, Heavens!” cried the other, bursting into tears. 
“‘T’m thirty-seven.” 

“Tmpossible!’”’ said Clementina in genuine amazement. 
“You look nothing like it.’”” She rose and touched the 
weeping woman’s shoulder. ‘“‘ Anyhow,” she said, “I’ve a 
certain amount of female horse-sense that might come in 
useful if you want it.’ 

Whereupon Clementina made her way straight through 
the throng to her hostess and, after a swift farewell, left 
the garden party. 

The enemy was finally routed; the confession of age 
was a confession of defeat. The victory had been achieved 
much more easily than she had anticipated. When she 
went home she looked with a queer smile into the hanging 
wardrobes with which she had been obliged to furnish her 
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bedroom so as to accommodate the prodigious quantity of 
new dresses. Why all the lavish expenditure; the feverish 
preparation; the many hours wasted with great dress- 
makers, modistes and other venders of frippery; why the 
hairdressers, the face specialists; why the exquisite torture 
of tight lacing; why the responsibility of valuable jewels— 
her mother’s—up till then safely stored at the bank; why 
the renting of the caravansary at Moleham; why the 
revolution of her habits, her modes of expression, her very 
life—why, in short, such fantastic means to gain so simple 
an end? Was it worth it? Clementina slammed the 
wardrobe door and glanced at herself in the long mirror 
thus exposed. She saw a happy woman—and she laughed. 
It was worth it. She had gained infinitely more than a 
victory over a poor sister of no account. Sheila came 
running into the room. 

“Oh, what a beautiful auntie!” 

She caught the child to her and hugged her close. 

The legal formalities with regard to Will Hammersley’s 
affairs were eventually concluded; but, in spite of all 
inquiries, the identity of Sheila’s mother remained a mys- 
tery. No record of Hammersley’s marriage could be found 
either at Somerset House or at Shanghai. No references to 
his wife appeared in the papers he had left behind him. 
At last, a day or two before her departure for Moleham, 
Clementina made a discovery. 

A trunk of Hammersley’s, merely containing suits of 
clothes and other wearing apparel, had remained undis- 
posed of; and Clementina was going through them with the 
object of packing them off to some charitable association, 
when from the folds of a jacket there dropped a bundle 
of letters tied round with a bit of tape. She glanced idly 
at the outer sheet. The handwriting was a woman’s. The 
few words that met her eyes showed that they were love 
letters. Clementina sat on an empty packing-case—all of 
Hammersley’s personal belongings had been dumped into 
her box-room—and balanced the bundle in her hand. 
They were sacred things, belonging to the hearts of the 
dead. Oughtshetoread them? ‘Yet she became conscious 
of a feminine intuition that they might hold a secret that 
would bring comfort to the living. So she undid the tape 
and spread out the old, crumpled pages; and, as she read, 
a tragedy, a romance as old as the world, was revealed to 
her. The letters dated from seven years back. They were 
from one Nora Duglade, a woman wretchedly married, 
breaking her heart for Will Hammersley. Clementina read 
on. Suddenly she gave a sharp cry of astonishment and 
leaped to her feet. There was a reference to Angela Quixtus, 
who was in her confidence. Clementina rapidly scanned 
page after page and found more and more of Angela. 
The writer, like most women, could not bear to destroy 
the beloved letters; she dared not keep them at home; 
Angela had lent her a drawer in her bureau! 

Clementina telephoned to Quixtus to come immedi- 
ately —on urgent business. In twenty minutes he arrived, 
somewhat scared. Was anything wrong with Sheila? 

“T’ve found out who her mother was,’’ said Clementina. 

‘“Who was she?”’ he asked quickly. 

She bade him sit down. They were in the drawing room. 

“Some one called Nora Duglade. I don’t 
remember her.” 

Quixtus passed his hand over his forehead as he threw 
back his thoughts. 

“Mrs. Duglade? 

“Mrey Duglade? fe als? 

“A friend of Angela’s,”’ said Clementina. 

“Yes. <A school friend. They saw very little of each 
other. I saw her only once or twice. I had no notion 
Hammersley knew her. Her husband was a 


-’ he said in bewilderment. 


brute, I remember—used to beat her. I think 
I heard she had left him ——”’ 

“For Will Hammersley.” 

“He died years ago—of drink. Oh-h!” He 


shuddered and hid his face in his hands. 

““Read these few pages,’”’ said Clementina, and she left 
the room very quickly. 

About ten minutes afterward she came in again. He 
sprang up from his chair and grasped both of her hands. 
His eyes were wet and his lips worked tremulously. 

“T found a letter from Hammersley in Angela’s drawer— 
it had got stuck at the back. It was for the other 
woman, my dear!’’ His voice quavered into the treble. 
“Tt was for the other woman.” 

She led him to the stiff sofa and sat beside him and held 
his hand. And she had the great joy of seeing a great, 
black cee eee ame ee a man’s Boule 


rors that nae lien he had Fevebled in her ce ios 
deep and sacred, dark and despairing, of his heart, and had 
gone forth from her sympathy aglow with a newfound 
faith in humanity, the bond between them was strength- 
ened a thousandfold. Quixtus found that he could obtain 
not only swift response to his thoughts from a keen intelli- 
gence but wide, undreamed-of understanding of all those 
subtle workings of the spirit—regrets, hopes, judgments, 
prejudices, shrinkings, wonderings, impulses—which are 
too elusive to be thoughts, too vague to be emotions. And 
yet she herself was never subtle. She was direct and 
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uncompromising. As a shivering man enters a cozy roo 
and warms himself before a blazing fire, so did he unque 
tionably warm his heart in Clementina’s personality, A 
as the shivering man knows without speculating that ¢) 
fire is intense and strong, so did he know that Clea 
was intense and strong. 

All through the idyl of the remaining summer he fe 
this more and more. She stood for something that heh; 
missed in life, something that Angela, pale, passionle: 
negative reflection of himself, had never given him. Ss 
stood for richness, bigness, meaning. A simple man, n 
given to introspection or analysis of motive, new sens 
tions and new realizations came to him as they come to 
child and caused development. And among other impr 
sions that deepened in his mind—and his was the mij 
of a scholar and dreamer, sweet and clean—was that 
Clementina—now appearing to the world as God Almigh 
intended her to appear—as a physically fine and splend 
creature. 'Z 

And, during all the summer idyl in the manor house 
Moleham-on-Thames, Clementina, in her uncompromisi 
way, maintained the new phenix’s plumage, preened a1 
shiny. The old habit of clawing at her hair while i 
painting she circumvented by tying her head inan 
Kauffmann handkerchief. Tommy made her a present 
one, in cardinal red, in which she flamed gipsylike abo 
the studio. Involuntarily, inevitably, the manner 
the men in her house party, Quixtus, Huckaby, Admit 
Concannon, Poynter — who spent a week-end—Tommy; 
Tommy’s cronies, who came and went as they please 
was tinged with a deference and a homage that mada 
a thing of meaning and delight. 

Sometimes a little scene like this would take place: 

To Clementina, painting hard in the morning, ent 
the housekeeper. ; | 

“Please, ma’am, we’ll soon be out of wine.’ 

She would frown at the canvas. “Well, te. of i? 

“The gentlemen, ma’am.” 

“Oh, let them drink ginger beer!” 

“Very well, ma’am.”’ 

Then, with a laugh, she would fling down her bru 
and go and attend to her cellar. To make the men inh 
house comfortable, the commonplace care of a hos 
gave her unimagined pleasure. Etta and her young frien 
could look after themselves, being females and therefo 
resourceful. But the men were helpless children, vi 

d 


admiral—sometimes, she thought, especially the ad 
Their nourishment became a matter of peculiar solicit 
She invented wants for them which she forthwith supplie 


Sometimes she summoned Tommy to consultation; b 


when he gravely prescribed a large bath powder-puff f 
uncle she upbraided him for rhaking a jest of solemn thin 
and dismissed him from her counsels. Her painting s 
from these inroads on her time and thoughts; but Cleme 
tina cared not. The happiness of the trustful men arov 
her was of more consequence than the successful ap: 
tion of paint to canvas. Sometimes, sitting at the head 
her table she would feel herself a mother to them all—ai 
her lips would twist themselves into a new smile. 
Her happiest hours were those which she spent alo 
with Sheila and Quixtus. Since the cloud had been lift 
from his soul he loved the child with a new tendern 
thus inarticulately expressing his gratitude to God 
having put it into his heart to love her while the cloud hu 
heavy. And Clementina knew this, and invested his 
tions with the child in a curious sanctity. She love t 
share the child’s love with him in actual, physical presenc 
The late afternoon was Sheila’s hour. Clementina wou 
sit with them beneath the great cedar tree on the lawn al 
listen to the stories he had learned to pour into Sheil: 
insatiable ears. They were mostly odds and ends of fol 
lore, but now and then she suspected heterogeneous ¥ 
and one day she called out: 
“Are you inventing all that, Ephraim?” 
He confessed, with the air of a detected schoolboy. : 
“To hear you playing the deuce with folklore, whieh 
regard as a strict and sacred science, amazes me. I 
you it sounds almost immoral.” ‘* 
Quixtus fingered the soft curls. ‘‘What,’’ said he, “is: 
the science in the world compared with this little head?” 
Clementina was silent for a moment. Then she sa 
abruptly: ‘‘ You feel like that, too, do you?” 
Quixtus nodded and dreamed over the curls. 
“But what happened to the princess and the Jus 
man?”’ demanded Sheila; and Quixtus had to pursue 
immoral course. > 
August melted into September and September d 
its close. Admiral Concannon and Etta, and all the bo 
and girls save Tommy, had gone, and Huckaby was bu 
with the repacking of books and specimens. The weat 
had broken. The trees drooped with rain and the leav 
began to fall. Mists rose from the meadows by the ny 
and a blue haze, sweet and sad, enveloped the lowlyi 
hills. In the garden the sunflowers, a week before s' 
ous, hung their heads with a dying grace. The bird 
the thrushes, were mute. The hour under the cedar 
had become the hour of deepening twilight by the i , 
idyl was over. Londonecalled. . . . 
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hey had been sitting before the drawing-room fire for a 
g, long time without speaking. Sheila, with a toy shop 
{an army of dolls for customers, played on the floor 
ween them, absorbed in her game. No one of the three 
iced that darkness had crept into the room, for the fire 
ned and flamed, throwing on them fierce lights and 
dows. 

‘The day after tomorrow,” said Clementina, breaking 
silence and looking intently at the blaze. 

‘Yes,” said Quixtus. “The day after tomorrow.” 

‘J think you'll find I’ve made all arrangements for 
jla. Atkins understands.’”’ Atkins was the nurse. 
ve seen about the nursery fender, which I had over- 


” 


ked. . You mustn’t let Atkins bully you or 
‘ll get out of hand. How these three months 
e flown!” 


‘If you didn’t insist,’”’ said Quixtus, ‘I wouldn’t take 
from you. But you'll miss her terribly.” 

‘So will you when my turn comes again,” replied Clem- 
ina gruffly. ‘‘What’s the good of talking rubbish?” 
‘here was another silence. He glanced at her and a sud- 
flame from the fire lit up her face, and he saw that her 
ws were bent and her mouth set grimly tight, and that 
yething glistened for a second on each 
ek and then fell quickly. And each time 
slanced at her he saw the same glistening 
ps fall. 

Uncle Eph’im,”’ said Sheila, coming and 
nuating herself between his legs, ‘‘ Mrs. 
wn wants to buy some matches and I 
en’t got any.” 

fe gave her his silver matchbox and Sheila 
it away happy to her game. 

‘lementina choked a sob. 

My dear!” said he at last. 

Yes?” said Clementina. 

Why can’t we have her always with us?” 
You mean ” said Clementina after 
wuse, and still looking into the fire. 
Even with her I can’t face that great, 
lyhouse. I can’t face my empty, lonely 
ence. My dear,” said he, bending for- 
din his chair, “it has come to this— 
I can’t think a thought or feel an 
tion without your becoming inextricably 
‘woven with it. You have become part 
ne texture of my life. I know I may be 
ertinent and presumptuous in putting 
a proposal before you ez 
f 


ou haven’t put one yet,”’ said she. 

tis that you would do me the honor of 
trying me,”’ replied Quixtus. 
zain there was silence. For the first 
rin her life she was afraid to speak, lest 
wshould betray the commotion in her 
z. She loved him. She did not hide 
act from herself. It was not the mad, 

sous passion of romance; she knew it 
something deeper, stronger, based on 
sitials. He lay deeply rooted in her 
5, half child for her mothering, all man 
rerloving. When had she begun to care 
im? She scarcely knew. Perhaps at 
seilles, when he had returned to her for 
vanionship and they had walked out 
marm. She knew that he spoke truly 
3need of her; but the words that mat- 
r rae foolish little words, he had not 


20 you care for me enough to marry 
e’ she asked at last. 
: glanced at Sheila weighing out matches 
t toy scales. It is difficult to carry on 
le scene with conviction in the presence of a third 
, even of that of a beloved child of five. 
“ery, very deeply,’ he said in a low voice. 
ye dressing bell rang and Clementina rose. ‘Put up 
U shop, darling. It’s time to go to bed.’”’ Then she 
id to Quixtus’ chair and stood behind him and laid 
€rm on his shoulder. He kissed her hand. 
Tell?” said he, looking up. 
ll tell you presently,” she said; and in withdrawing 
and she lightly brushed his cheek. 
xtus dressed quickly and came down early to the 
ng room; and soon Clementina appeared. She was 
a ag a red dress which she had bought during her 
(sale purchasing of raiment, but had never yet worn, 
hong it too flaring; and she had a light red dahlia in 
Lens; and she stood away from him at the distance 
, Shapely arms, and she smiled into his eyes. 
if answer?” said he. 
lime,” she said. ‘What do you really want mefor?”’ 
. ee ” he cried; and he took her in his arms 
er. 
you hadn’t said that,” she remarked a few moments 
ard, “I don’t know what my answer would have been. 


took both her hands and raised them to his 


” 


At any rate,” she added, touching her hair with uplifted 
hands, “‘it would not have been quite so spontaneous.” 

He leaned his elbow on the mantelpiece and a great light 
came into his pale blue eyes as he looked at her. 

“Do you think, my dear,” said he, “that I’m such a dry 
stick of a man as not to want you for your great self—your 
great, splendid and wonderful self? I want you with 
everything in me.” 

She turned half aside and said gently: 

“That’s all a woman wants, Ephraim.” 

“What?” 

“To be wanted,” said Clementina. 

It was not till the next day that she told Tommy the 
great news. She took him for a walk and broke it to him 
bluntly. But he was prepared for it. Etta had foreseen 
and had prophesied to his skeptical ears. He murmured 
well-bred congratulations. 

“But your painting?” said he after a while. 

“Tt can go hang!”’ said Clementina. She laughed at his 
look of horror. ‘Art for the polygamous man and the eeli- 
bate woman. A man can throw his soul into his pictures 
and also attend to his wife and family. That’s out of a 
woman’s power. She must choose between her art on the 


“I’ve Had Enough of it! I’m Not Going to be Persecuted Like This Any Longer’’ 


one side and husband and children on the other—I’m tell- 
ing you this, mon petit, for your education. I’ve chosen 
husband and children as any woman with blood in her 
veins would choose. It’s the women without blood that 
choose art—don’t make any mistake about it. Now and 
then one of ’em chooses the other—and, as she doesn’t get 
any children and doesn’t know what the deuce to do with 
a husband, she falls back on her art again and gives the 
poor devil soup with camel’s-hair brushes floating about 
in it and a painting rag for a napkin. And then there are 
ructions; and she goes among her weary pals and says that 
their sex is misunderstood and downtrodden—and they 
must clamor for their rights. Bosh!” 

She sniffed in her old way. Tommy insisted. 

“But you’re a born painter, Clementina—a great painter. 
It means such a tremendous sacrifice.” 

“You young men of the present day make me tired!” 
she exclaimed. ‘You all seem to think that larks ought to 
fall ready roasted into your mouth. There’s not a blessed 
thing in this world worth having without sacrifice. The big 
people, the people who have the big things in life, are those 
who have paid or are prepared to pay the big prices 
for them.” 

“T don’t see why you should round on me like that,” 
said Tommy. ‘After all, a little while ago I made no 


bones about sacrificing the loaves and fishes for the sake 
of my art. I don’t want to brag—but fiat justitia, at 
any rate.” 

“T know what you did,’ said Clementina, mollified; 
“‘and if you hadn’t done it I shouldn’t be talking like this 
to you. And you’re a painter and my very dear Tommy, 
and you can understand. Of course I’ll go on painting— 
I’ve got it in my blood. I could no more do without a 
paintbrush handy than a toothbrush. But it’s going to be 
secondary. I’ll be the gifted amateur. Clementina Wing, 
painter of portraits to the nobility, gentry, mayoralty and 
pork-butchery of Great Britain and Ireland, is dead. You 
can paraphrase the epitaph: 

“Here lies Clementina Wing, the married woman.’ 
Tommy, my dear,” she added in a softer voice, “ 
add to it: ‘Sic itur ad astra.’”’ 

“TY do hope you'll be jolly happy,” said Tommy. 

On their way back it happened that the postman met 
them with the household budget. She took the letters into 
the hall and sorted them. Tommy went off with his pre- 
cious epistle from Etta. Huckaby app eared in quest of his 
ehief’s correspondence and, seeing her alone, congratulated 
her on her approaching marriage. She thanked him and 

held out a letter addressed to him from 

Dinard. 

“T’ve been dealing in quotations lately,” 
she said. “And I find I’ve got one for you. 
‘Go thou and do likewise.’”’ 

Huckaby sighed and laughed. 

“‘One of these days, perhaps,” said he. 

So the idyl that seemed to be coming to 
an end had only just begun. They re- 
turned to London; and, while Clementina— 
in whose charge Sheila now remained— 
painted frenziedly to finish the work she 
had in hand, Quixtus, with her help, reor- 
ganized the great, gaunt house in Russell 
Square. The worm-eaten scarecrow of a 
billiard table was removed from the billiard 
room built by Quixtus’ father over the 
garden at the back of the house, and the 
room, spacious and top-lighted, was con- 
verted into a studio for the bride-to-be. 
Tommy, enthusiastically iconoclast, being 
given authority, under Clementina’s direc- 
tions, to refurnish, condemned rep curtains, 
mahogany Mid-Victorian furniture—a 
dining-room sideboard disfigured by carv- 
ings of plethoric fruit had sent shivers down 
his back since infancey—Turkey carpets and 
all the gloom of a bygone age, and converted 
the grim abode into a bower of delight. 

And toward the end of October the oddly 
mated pair were married and Clementina 
went to her husband’s home; and the pat- 
ter of the feet of the beloved child of their 
adoption was heard about the house—and 
great joy fell upon them. 

One day in the early spring, Quixtus burst 
into the studio, a letter in his hand. The 
greatest of all honors that the civilized world 
has to give to the scholar had fallen on 
him—honorary membership of the Institut 
de France. She must know it at once. 

She was sitting before the easel, a bit of 
charcoal in hand, absorbed in her drawing. 
What he saw on the drawing paper put, for 
the moment, the Institute of France out of 

* his mind. Two arms came from the vague, 
headless trunk of a draped woman; one 
arm clasped Sheila, a living portrait, and 
the other something all chubby, kissable 

curves, such as Murillo has rendered im- 
mortal. As soon as she was aware of his presence she tore 
the sheet from the board and looked at him somewhat 
defiantly. He went up and put his arm around her. 

““My dear,” said he, ‘‘I saw. You’re the only woman in 
the world that could have done it. Let me look. I can 
share it with you, dear.”’ 

She yielded. His delicate perception of the innermost 
sweetnesses of life was infinitely dear to her. She set the 
drawing upright on the ledge. He drew a chair close to 
her and sat down—and he forgot the crowning glory of 
his intellectual life. 

“‘Tt’s not bad of Sheila, is it?”’ she said. 

“And the other?” 

She kissed him. ‘‘The very image. 

Presently she laughed and said: 

“‘T’ve been thinking of the good Saint Paul lately. He 
has a lot to say about glory. Do you remember? About 
the glory of celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial. ‘There 
is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars.’ But there is one glory which 
that eminent bachelor never dreamed of.” 

“And what is that, my dear?”’ asked Quixtus. 

“The glory of being a woman!”’ said Clementina. 


And, 
you can 


It’s bound to be.” 


(THE END) 
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The Bread-and-Butter Attitude 


N ABLE and admirable woman expresses the wish that 
teachers in the United States may rise above a “‘bread- 
and-butter’’ attitude toward their profession. With no 
invidious intention whatever, we suggest that the wisher 
herself probably rises high above that attitude by virtue of 
possessing a very comfortable fortune. 

The teacher’s average wage is fifty dollars a month. An 
individual teacher, with fifty dollars in hand, finds himself 
or herself completely surrounded and engulfed, so to speak, 
in a bread-and-butter attitude. The landlady—an emi- 
nently worthy and respectable person—not only wants hard 
cash for board and lodging, but she wants exactly as much 
of it from a teacher as from a burglar. 

The teacher, with an innocent desire to protect her 
cranium from the weather, visits a millinery shop. She 
finds that a perfectly hygienic headpiece can be procured 
for a dollar and ten cents, but the one that becomes 
her costs six dollars and a quarter; and if she hasn’t 
the price the bonnet goes to the burglar’s lady. How can 
she help thinking bread and butter when everybody with 
whom she deals treats her on a strictly bread-and-butter 
basis? 

Saint Francis, to be sure, gave away all he possessed— 
even to his clothes. Other exceptional individuals have 
done the same; but the habit has never proved even mildly 
contagious, and only the very exceptional individual can 
persist in it alone. 

Perhaps what we need is a big start; and if the half 
million school-teachers were just as willing to work for 
forty dollars a month as for sixty, because they could do 
just as much good to others, the landladies and milliners 
might begin to fall in line. When the general public, 
however, that employs school-teachers, is thinking so 
constantly and intently about bread and butter that it 
refuses to tax itself enough to pay them good wages, is 
there really much hope that the teachers will soar above a 
bread-and-butter attitude? 


The Steel Trust’s Strong Point 


HE Commissioner of Corporations’ exhaustive report 

on the Steel Trust would certainly have been sensational 
if the Trust itself had not wisely forestalled it. One point 
in the report, which has provoked considerable comment, 
for example, is the showing that Mr. Morgan’s under- 
writing syndicate received, in round numbers, one million 
three hundred thousand shares of the Trust’s stock, which 
was clear profit after deducting twenty-eight million 
dollars in cash that the syndicate advanced. The rake-off 
was colossal. 

More than nine years ago, however, the Trust itself 
published a report showing in detail where every share 
of its stock went, including that issued to the syndicate. 
It stated explicitly that the proceeds of this stock, 
after deducting twenty-eight millions cash, constituted 
syndicate profits. 

When raking off a ton or so of money some men go into 
a back room, lock the door, turn down the lights and 
solemnly declare afterward that they were merely playing 
pinocle. The Steel Trust syndicate, on the other hand, 


went into the middle of the road in broad daylight, 
shouted, “Hear ye all!’ and addressed the crowd as 
follows: ‘‘You see before you exactly one million nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five shares of the Trust’s stock. Any gentleman 
who wishes may step forward and count ’em. Now pray 
look closely and you will see us transfer this stock to our 
right-hand trousers pocket.”’ 

So with the second bond syndicate—the acquisition of 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company and other matters 
that short-sighted persons would have tried to hide. 
The Steel Trust did it openly and published the details. 
This judicious openness has always been the strongest 
point in the Trust’s position. 


Government by Party 


HAT you cannot work a republican form of government 

except through great political parties has been repeated, 
as though it were self-evident, for generations; but France 
seems to prove the contrary. Since June, 1899, France has 
been ruled by eight ministries. The longest to endure— 
that of Waldeck-Rousseau—lasted three years; the short- 
est—that of Monis—lasted three months. The average 
duration of a ministry has been somewhat less than two 
years. 

The proximate cause of these rapid changes is, of course, 
that no political party has anything like a preponderance 
of power. At the last general election nine parties were in 
the field, and the one that assumed direction of the govern- 
ment elected only two hundred and forty-six out of five 
hundred and eighty-six deputies. Thus, a premier’s own 
party is always hopelessly in the minority, and he can 
retain power only by combination with other parties. A 
single tactless speech—as in the case of Monis and still 
more strikingly in the case of Clemenceau—may cause a 
ministry’s overthrow with all the disconcerting suddenness 
of a bolt from the blue. Throwing out a ministry and 
nominally changing the government is the merest incident 
in French politics. 

Nevertheless, actual government goes on in France as 
steadily as in England and the United States. The bonds 
of social order are not broken or even loosened. Moreover 
the government is republican in form and spirit. The 
bloc system, as contrasted with our party system, gives 
every important minority a chance to be heard, because its 
vote may be crucially important to a ministry any day. 
French experience, in short, confirms the opinion of the 
Fathers that it is quite possible to have a free republican 
government that is not a government through party on 
the English model. 


European News 


LONG cablegram from London raises a question of 
considerable importance. It alleges that a certain 
American lady is not cutting a great swath in the élite 
society of England—or any swath at all; that she has not 
been smiled upon by the queen; has no standing whatever 
at the palace, unless it be with some of the under servants, 
and was not present at the coronation unless she crawled 
in through the coal cellar. 

We hardly expect to find in our daily paper a coherent 
account of any European event other than an earthquake, 
the assassination of a great personage, or a king’s corona- 
tion. If it were not for some other sources of information 
we should suppose that nothing else which was of interest 
to the inhabitants of the United States ever happened over 
there—with one notable exception. We do find period- 
ically a long cablegram describing how this or that opulent 
American lady is making a tremendous figure in the élite 
society of the Old World. 

In view of this practical monopoly—believing, also, the 
ladies must have the good of their native land at heart— 
we were thinking of getting up a petition praying them to 
instruct their press agents to smuggle in a few lines now 
and then about politics or commerce. 

The cablegram referred to, however, raises a doubt 
whether a lady may not sometimes neglect to pay her press 
agent or otherwise lose control of him. In that case, our 
petition apparently should be directed to the press agents 
rather than to the ladies. 

We wish Ambassador Reid would set us right on that 
point. We want to arrange it some way so that European 
news will not consist mainly of silly rot. 


Watching the Money Power 


USPECTING that somebody in his store might tap the 
till, a prudent merchant resolved to dispense with the 

till and to hide his money in various receptacles—some in 
the sugar barrel, some in the flour bin, some in nail kegs 
and some in teacaddies. The only defects of this plan were 
that all the clerks who were under suspicion knew exactly 
where the money was hidden, while the merchant himself 
never, to save his life, could find it when he needed it. A 
neighbor tried to show him that the better plan would be 
to keep his money in one place where not only he could 
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watch it himself but get at it in case of need. He denoune 
the neighbor, however, as a secret ally of the peculay 
clerks. 

‘ Later on, this merchant was elected to Congress a 
became a passionate opponent of the centralized banki 
plan on the ground that if the bank reserves of the count 
were centralized Wall Street would undoubtedly get cont; 
of them. 

Two thousand million dollars are loaned by the natior 
banks on stocks, bonds and other collateral security, _ 
least half of this, no doubt, consists of New York Sto 
Exchange loans, for the national banks in the city of Ni 
York alone carry five to six hundred millions of such loa 
The centralized plan, by creating a discount market, wor 
make commercial paper a competitor with the Sto 
Exchange for low-rate, quickly convertible loans, there 
loosening instead of strengthening Wall Street’s hold up 
the banks. ‘ 

The only control over the country’s banking power 
behalf of the Government is that exercised by the Com 
troller of the Currency, and his authority is practiea 
limited to violations of law. A bank’s policy is none of} 
business unless it runs or tends to run contrary to certs 
general statutory inhibitions. It is true the centraliz 
plan, as originally drawn, would give the Government or 
a minor voice in the management of the country’s cent; 
banking association, but, whenever such an association 
created, the Government —in fact and almost of necessity 
will have a controlling voice. 

For those who fear the money power, choice lies betwe 
scattering and trying to hide the country’s bank reser 
and putting it in one till, with the Government it: 


sitting in front of the till. 
" 


The Farmers’ Balance Sheet . 


ROBABLY farmers have benefited more than a 

other great class in this cycle of prosperity. In t 
years, according to the Bureau of Labor, the price of fa: 
products advanced sixty-five per cent, while the price 
all leading commodities, taken together, advanced or 
twenty-one per cent. 

According to the Department of Agriculture, the fa 
value of an acre of the chief crops increased seventy-thi 
per cent in a decade; and a long table containing pric 
of most of the articles which farmers buy shows that wi 
the proceeds of one acre a farmer can buy fifty-four 
cent more of the things he commonly uses than he cot 
ten years ago. 

There is, however, another side to the account. In 18 
the price of metals had fallen twenty-five per cent bel 
the level of 1890; and the output of pig iron—the ba 
material—had decreased twenty-five per cent also. As 
other products, during hard times the manufacturer simy 
shut up shop, turned his labor adrift and waited for bett 
conditions—not that this wasn’t the sensible thing for h 
to do, but the farmer was not in a position to do it. 
1896 the price of farm products had fallen thirty-five ¢ 
cent below the level of 1891; but the farmer was cultiv: 
ing aS many acres and producing as many bushels 7 
as in the former year—incidentally wearing his s 
clothes in winter, burning corn for fuel and mortgagi 
himself up to the eyebrows to keep afloat. Broadly speakir 
he has to keep his shop open and stick to his job w 
he gets any pay for it or not. 1 

Criticism of Courts ! 

OME years ago a citizen of New York was tried { 
murder and convicted. The trial court, howev' 
neglected to ask him if he had any reason to advance W 
sentence should not be pronounced against him, a 
because of that omission the court of appeals granted t 
murderer a new trial. Recently the same situation W 
presented to the same court, but the court did not grant 
new trial. It simply, in effect, directed the trial court 
erase its sentence, ask the prisoner whether he had ar 
thing to say, listen to his statement and then re-senter 
him. No error had been committed in the trial itsé 
The verdict of guilty had been duly reached and enter 
The error occurred after the verdict, so there was no go 
reason for setting aside the verdict itself and going throu 
a new trial. 

Commenting upon this, the New York Law Jour 
says: ‘‘The court has felt the pressure of professional a 
popular opinion against treating a criminal defendant 
an extraordinarily privileged character, for whose esa 
any species of legal error or irregularity, no matter h 
artificial and insubstantial, must be utilized.” And, 
evidence of growing reform, the American Law Revi 
cites a number of recent cases in which appellate cou 
have refused to set mere technicality above cube 
justice. 

A good many valued correspondents have asked us, 
effect, whether we don’t think it wrong for a m 
publication to criticise courts. Our answer is to be 10u 
above. iti is only the ‘‘ pressure of professional and popu 
opinion” that brings reform. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Elmer Eleutherios 


YOMETIMES our coy and elusive friend, Colonel 

Fitness O’ Things, comes through with chimes — 
) nottosay carillons—on. Ordinarily, of course, 
ings never fit and you have fits about the things; 
t here is a case where there is a harmonious 
relation. 
Take birthplaces, for example. Always the man 
th the flossiest name is born in the place 
menclaturally most prosaic. Proof is easy. 
chard Montmorency Le Gallienne was born in 
verpool—think of a poet being born in Liver- 
ol! Senator Atlee Aristobulus Pomerene first 
merened in Berlin, Holmes County, Ohio; and 
iniel Joseph McGillicuddy arrived in Lewiston, 
zine. 
3o it goes—that is, soit goes for the multitude; 
t allow me to point out one glittering exception. 
y open-minded person will concede that a man 
med Henry Algernon du Pont de Nemours was 
‘jitled to be born in a place that would ripple 
isically from the tongue when named. And so 
was. Henry Algernon du Pont de Nemours, who 
vy way of being our present hero, was born in 
utherian Mills, Delaware. Do you get that? 
uutherian Mills! Henry Algernon du Pont de 
mours d’Eleutherian Mills! It certainly listens 
ll, as they say on Broadway. Why, one could 
y it on a concertina! 
To be sure, for business and senatorial purposes 
Senator shucked off the De Nemours end of it, 
ich was all right in a way, for he isn’t De Nemours 
pie you understand—some of his ancestors were; 
| it is his name, just the same, and is retained 
ply for use on crests, automobile doors, station- 
i shirt-tabs and the like. Yes, sir; he is De 
‘nours all right, and De Delaware too; and 
— Oh, well—what’s the use? Such a lot 
vords begin with ‘ De.”’ 
teally, when it comes to names, the Senator 
‘n Delaware makes the ordinary run of senatorial 
‘ths and Joneses and Clarks and the like seem 
lost anonymous. He had the materials. I’ll 
if they put his full name on the Senate rollcall, 
reading clerk would sing it. And a fine old 
ie too, originally De Nemours and then De 
aware—and identified for years and years with 
‘(Powder Trust; and in this connection I desire 
leny, with all the strength that is in me, that 
iieenator ever introduced a bill in the Senate 
tiring a hundred sunrise and a hundred sunset 
sto be fired at every fort and on every battle- 
'every day. He did no such thing! So that 
is nailed! Reverting from statesmanship to poesy, 
‘ever, did you ever hear anything more musical than 
litherian Mills? Great, isn’t it? Right along in the 
r ession with Elysian Plains, Ambrosial Heights, Hyper- 
can Fields and all the other subdivisions, with all 
nent improvements, where the gods used to take 
‘8 in real estate. And naturally you all can see at a 
‘ce whence it is derived. Greek, isn’t it? Certainly— 
herios—freely giving—frank. Isn’t it remarkable how 
‘y it all comes back? 


| Affairs, Actions and Battles 


'D here, at this point, it is necessary to re-remark 
that in the case of our hero, the senior Senator from 
ware, Colonel Fitness O’ Things certainly worked over- 
If ever there was anybody who is frank it is Henry 
mon. One need go no farther than his biography in 
Congressional Directory to ascertain this. Frank? 
, he is positively unrestrained. He is little Elmer 
(Eherios himself! 
any a man has been Senator who fought in the great 
. and many a one, not having been born under 
herian auspices, has referred to that fact in his 
aphy with scantness of detail and an evident deter- 
tion to suppress all save the basic fact. Not so with 
yAlgernon. Hewasinthe great war; and apparently 
he was not fighting he was busily engaged i in jotting 
» memoranda of his battles in his diary, for we find in 
‘rectory a page or so reciting, with great particu- 
, Just how every minute of his time was occupied from 
-one to Sixty-five. 
e Senator graduated from West Point on May 6, 
at the head of his class and entered the Corps of 
After various details he fought all over the 
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One Could Play His Name on a Concertina! 


place. I quote: ‘“‘Commanded the artillery during 
Hunter’s Lynchburg campaign at the battle of Piedmont, 
June 5; engagement at Lexington, June 11; affair near 
Lynchburg, June 18; battle of Lynchburg, June 18, and 
affairs at Liberty, June 19, and Mason’s Creek, June 
21.” And again: ‘‘Served in Sheridan’s campaign in 
the Valley of Virginia, commanding artillery brigade of 
Cook’s Corps, taking part in affairs with the enemy 
at Cedar Creek, August 12; Halltown, August 23, 25, 27; 
action at Berryville, September 3; battle of Winchester 
(Opequan), September 19; battle of Fisher’s Hill, Sep- 
tember 22; affair at Cedar Creek, October 3’’—et cetera 
and so forth. 

From all this we learn the Senator was a busy little cup 
of tea during the late unpleasantness and has forgotten 
none of his activities; and we further learn that the real 
military person divides passages at arms into three classes— 
affairs, actions and battles. We here pause to remark 
that, of all the Johnnies-on-the-spot who helped to 
make the South Democratic up until the present time, 
the Senator seems to have been not only Johnny but 
Jerry. 

Following the war, the Senator remained in the army 
until 1875, having been brevetted a couple of times, and 
received a Congressional medal of honor. In 1875 he 
forsook war and went into business. He was president 
and general manager of the Wilmington and Northern 
Railroad Company from 1879 to 1899 and retired a few 
years ago to take up farming and senatoring. He tried for 
a toga first in 1895 and ran into one of the customary 
deadlocks so much affected by Delaware legislatures on 
senatorial questions. On May fifth of that year he 
received fifteen of the thirty votes cast. His election was 
contested on the question of the right of the ex-speaker 
of the Delaware Senate, then acting as governor, to vote. 


Without this vote, Du Pont had a majority of 
one. The committee on privileges and elections 
reported in his favor, but the Senate, by a party 
vote, refused to seat him. 

However, this did not discourage him, for he 
kept a Senatorship in mind during the days when 
Addicks was making his effort and such giant 
intellects as Allee, Ball and Richardson were chosen. 
In 1906 he made the riffle, being elected to serve 
out an unexpired term; and in 1911 he was reélected 
for a full term. Since his service in the Senate 
began, he has risen from the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics to be 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which is one of the best chairmanships we have 
and was acquired by Du Pont through the trans- 
fer of Senator Warren to the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Appropriations and the transfer 
of Senators Scott, Bulkeley and Warner to the 
discard. 

Senator Du Pont rarely makes a speech, but he is 
just as busy around the Senate as he was during 
the war. One of his principal concerns is patron- 
age. He can scent a job into which a sterling 
Republican of Delaware might fit farther than a 
darky can smell fried chicken. Likewise, having 
scented said job, he never hesitates about going out 
after it, but goes out and lands on the senatorial 
purveyors of patronage with the expressed deter- 
mination to claw off that job or know*why he 
doesn’t get it. 


The Chicken Won 


OE RODGERS runs some of the politics of Phila- 

delphia and used to be file clerk of the House of 
Representatives at Washington. Last fall the exi- 
gencies of the political situation compelled Joe to 
nominate a colored brother for the Pennsylvania 
legislature, who duly ran and was elected. 

Senator Oliver was to be reélected and they 
passed the word to all Republicans to be on hand. 
It was a great day for the colored brother, for Joe’s 
selection was the first one in a long time to attain 
legislative honor in Philadelphia. Wherefore, a 
colored marching club went up to Harrisburg from 
Philadelphia to celebrate on the day set down for 
the triumphant reélection of Senator Oliver. 

The club gave a fine parade. Meantime the 
ballot was held and the colored legislator was not 
there to vote. Two or three hours afterward he 
showed up. 

““Where’ve you been?’’ demanded Rodgers fiercely. 
“Why were you not here to vote for the Senator?” 

“’Deed, Mr. Rodgers,” replied the legislator, ‘‘I couldn’t 
come—’deed Icouldn’t. They givemea chicken dinner after 
the parade an’ I couldn’t come any sooner—now, could I?” 


A Crowded Diamond 


HEN the New York Giants were in the South on their 
training trip last spring they played a game with 
a local nine. A business man from the town where the 
game was played was chosen as umpire, and he was visibly 
swelled up over the honor conferred on him. 
He was pretty vague concerning the rules, but he meant 
to do what wasright and gave his bad decisions impartially. 
In the sixth inning the Giants had three men on bases 
and no one out. The local pitcher gave the next man four 
balls. 
“Four balls,” said the umpire, as the fourth bad one 
came over. ‘Take your base.” 
Then, looking at the filled corners of the diamond in 
some perplexity, he shouted: ‘No, that ain’t right! Come 
on back here! JI ain’t got no place to put you.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ When W. S. Bennet, of New York, left Congress he took 
with him the proud knowledge that his is the worst signa- 
ture the House of Representatives has ever known. It 
looks like an inebriated squiggle. 


@ Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
walks from his home, at Sixteenth and P Streets, to the 
Capitol and back each day. That is about three miles. 
No automobiles for him! 


@ Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the pure food man, is a sworn 
foe of smoke and smokers. 
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Free From Ex 


Day after Day, for Four Straight Years, this ( 


ORE than half of the 
attempts of American 
makers to produce six- 


cylinder cars have failed. 


We have a list of 32 makers 
whose sixes went wrong and 
dropped from the market. 


Among these 32 makers are 
companies of good reputation, 
concerns that are still in business 
and prospering—but, with a 
single exception, they have all 
abandoned the six as a bad job. 


One maker, whose fame is inter- 
national, tells us that the worst 
mistake he ever made was his 
attempt to build a six. 


One Great Six Success 


On the other hand, the greatest 
success in the long history of the 
Winton Company (dating from 
the first bona fide sale of an 
American-made motor car, Marck 
24, 1898) is the direct result 
of producing the six-cylinder 
Winton Six. 


And this success has been so tre- 
mendous that practically the whole 
industry (barring those concerns 
included in the 32 failures) 1s now 
preparing to make sixes for the 
1912 market. 


Winton Six success has proved 
that the six-cylinder. car can be 
supertor to all other types. 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


Sixes Exclusively Since 1907 
CLEVELAND, Sixth City 


Winton Branch Houses 


NEW YORK Broadway at 70th St. CLEVELAND 8 Huron Road 


CHICAGO Michigan Ave. at 13th St. DETROIT. - Soe W yosawnd 

BOSTON . 574-584 come onwealth Ave. KANSAS CITY + . 3328-3330 Main St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 248 N.BroadSt. MINNEAPOLIS 16-22 Eighth St. N 
300 Van Ness Avi 


SAN ERANCISC O ie 3 
Baum at Beatty St. SEA 


uTIMORE., Mt. Ri ialzeNGenaes 


BAL e. 
PITTSBURGH . - 1000-1006 Pike St 


A YOU know, this company has advocated 
and manufactured six-cylinder cars ex- 
clusively since June, 1907. 


The present popularity of Sixes is largely due 
to the success of the Winton Six in making 
good on every claim of Six Superiority. 


Naturally we are zealous that public confi- 
dence in the Six may never be shaken by the 
marketing of any Six that falls short of excellence. 


Therefore, to facilitate the production of 
worthy Sixes, which shall still further strengthen 
public confidence in the Six, this company is 
willing to place its experience in designing and 


Invitation to Automobile Makers 


building Sixes exclusively at the ca 
panies having established reputation: 
car makers. 


Any such company desiring to 2 
proffer may send its mechanical engit 
plant. There we will show him ever 
have and everything we do. V 
pleased to give him any informatt 
from our experience as to the € 
problems involved and methods of s 
manufacture. 


This invitation is extended in 


good faith. The Winton Mote 


Success Not Easily Grasped 


And these 32 failures go to prove emphat- 
ically that success in making sixes is not 
within the grasp of every maker who tries. 


You will find this truth echoed in current 
six-cylinder advertising. Makers are taking 
particular pains to inform you how many 
years they have been experimenting with 
sixes, and how exhaustively they have been 
testing their sixes, before deciding to market 
sixes. Could anything more conclusively 
show that six-cylinder success is elusive and 
hard to capture? 

Makers changed from two-cylinder to 
four-cylinder models over night, almost, and 
were as successful with the four as with the 


two. That was because a | 
were much the same. 


Six is a Different Prc 


But in the six-cylinder car the} 
are radically different. The six | 
and peculiar, involving engil’ 
manufacturing problems that at 
four-cylinder manufacture. 


And these peculiar problems i 
and solved, and mastered beforet 
fora maker to produce a six 
possessing that unity, balance, ‘i 
beauty of performance withou! 
six-cylinder car would have ni: 
existence. : 


- 


mental Faults 
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WINTON 
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tisfied its Users and Proved its Super-Worth 


Vinton Company’s aim has always 
9 give the buyer the greatest possi- 
efor his money. Accordingly, for 
2 offering more car than before at no 
price. 

lel base has been lengthened to 130 
the body is more spacious than 
Cushions and upholstery represent 
it of luxury. Four wide doors are 
mment, and it will be noted that the 
ers are inside the driver’s door, not 


* 


charge is made for electric dash and 


in the Six is Best 


When a six- 
is designed and built rzgz, it is 


13 to just this. 
(car in the world. But if it 


siable. 


(linder car was not a new idea 
Vinton Company took it up. 
‘ss had endeavored to make 
ot one of them, the world 
4t well enough of the six to 
5 the best of all types and to 


(u-cylinder cars in favor of 


ton Company was the first 
1 the world to recognize Six 
y discarding all other types 


a 


-Cranking Motor and Electric Lights 


tail lights. Dash lights are sunken, adding 
greatly to the car’s beauty. 

Booth Demountable rims are regular 
equipment. Tires are 36 x 4% inches all 
around. 

As in previous seasons, the Winton Six motor 
cranks itself. This is unquestionably the most 
convenient and agreeable feature that a gasoline 
car owner could desire. 


The price remains unchanged at $3000. 


And the entire car, from radiator to gas- 
oline tank, is an absolutely safe and satisfying 
purchase. 


and devoting its entire resources to the 
development and manufacture of szxes ex- 
clusively. 


Solving Six Problems 


It was this policy of not trying to serve 
two masters, but of centering attention, 
thought, and action upon sixes to the ex- 
clusion of all else that served to teach us the 
solution of six-cylinder problems, and to 
bring the Winton Six to such early perfec- 
tion that this car has not required a single 
radical change since its introduction to the 
public in June, 1907. 

The Winton Six—the car that converted 
the industry to six cylinders—long ago 
ceased to be an experiment. 


Individual Service the 


Only Test 


The Winton Six has withstood the 
most strenuous tests of service in the 
hands of individual owners. And, after 
all, individual service is the only real test 
of a car’s worth. 

Tests made by factory experts are com- 
mendable, and would be sufficient if all 
car owners were as skillful as factory 
experts. Hence it amounts to a maxim 
among car makers that a new model is 
never an approved success until it has 
been given at least a year’s work in the 
hands of individual owners. 

The Winton Six has had, not simply 
one year’s test, but four continuous years 
of testing in the hands alike of expert 
chauffeurs and of inexpert owners, and 
has won the unqualified approval of both. 


World’s Lowest Expense 
Record 


In the service of individual owners, 
the Winton Six has year after year estab- 
lished the world’s lowest repair expense 
record. ‘Today that record stands at 43 
cents per 1000 miles—a record based on 
the sworn reports of individual users, 
whose names, addresses, and perform- 
ance reports we shall be glad to send to 
any address upon request. 


In every feature that makes the six- 
cylinder car aft its best the one ideal car, 
the Winton Six is an approved success. 
When you buy a Winton Six, you escape 
all the unpleasant possibilities that go 


with experimental cars, and are at 
assured of a quantity and quality we 

of car service that will make Pr 

you more enthusiastic at Send 
: ; — catalog 
about motoring than ie Re ee 
you have ever been in The Saturday 
before. Poth Evening Post. 

Clip the coupon‘ a 


and mail it vA 
today. ” — 


we To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


a Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Gee! I’m hungry! 


F course hej is—-rieht 
from the salty buffet- 
ings of the tumbling, racing 
surf. And that’s just the 
time when a plate of our 
nourishing ‘Tomato Soup 
goes right to the spot. 
That’s one time when 
the ravenous, clamoring 
youngsters—and you, too— 
realize that every day is a 
good day for 


TOMATO 


OUP 


You can get this perfect soup 
anywhere at any season. 

You have it ready in three min- 
utes. You find it as fresh and full 
of natural flavor as if you had just 
picked the tomatoes in your own 
garden. And itis so wholesome and 
sustaining, and so full of tonic food- 
value that you feel its invigorating 
effect almost as soon as you eat ite 

Just try it oday—and see how 
good it is! 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 


Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
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Just add hot water, 
to a boil, and serve. 
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“With Campbell’s Soup 
I aimed to humble 
Every cook that went 
before ; 
But with a stumble 
Took a tumble. 
Then my pride was 
on the floor.” 
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engineer came to my office and asked 
advice relative to some investments 
that he holds. He stated that the invest- 
ments had been very unfortunate and, 
though his professional income had been 
large for a number of years, he had suc- 
ceeded in saving only a comparatively 
small amount of money. Knowing that 
this man is supposed to have splendid judg- 
ment and is himself consulted on very im- 
portant problems, I was astounded at his 
story and immediately asked him for a list 
of his holdings. Upon looking at this list, 
however, the reason was immediately ap- 
parent, as it consisted mostly of stocks of 
mining companies, oil companies, land 
development companies, together with 
““securities”’ of corporations organized to 
promote new patents which promised to 
revolutionize the world. In short, he had 
“invested’”’ during the past ten years ex- 
clusively in new companies and untried 
propositions of which he really had very 
little knowledge. Truly he could say that 
“investing is only one form of spending.” 
Now, of course, it is easy to advise a man 
to invest only in high-grade, seasoned se- 
curities; and when such securities can be 
purchased to yield five per cent or more 
they are the best investments. On the 
other hand, if every one immediately 
followed this advice these good securities 
would soon increase to such abnormally 
high prices that their yields would be very 
unattractive. Moreover, it would be im- 
possible for legitimate new enterprises to 
obtain new money for important and useful 
development work. For this reason it is 
both unwise and selfish always to advise a 
man never to invest in new enterprises, 
though one might so advise a man at the 
present time, when high-grade seasoned 
securities may be purchased to yield a sat- 
isfactory rate of income; in fact, one of the 
most remarkable features which becomes 
evident to students of finance is that the 
rate of interest, if allowed to work natu- 
rally, has the same effect in regulating the 
flow of money into new enterprises as has 
the “float’”’ inregulating the flow of gasoline 
into the cylinder of a gas engine. 


\ SHORT time ago a well-known civil 


Four Tests of New Enterprises 


If high-grade standard securities can be 
purchased to yield approximately five per 
cent, this shows that the country is in no 
need of new developments and that you and 
I would better loan our money to concerns 
now in successful operation. On the other 
hand, if these high-grade seasoned securities 
are selling at prices causing the yields to be 
abnormally low and said high prices are not 
due to manipulated speculation, this shows 
that sufficient capital is not being appropri- 
ated for the development of new enterprises 
and that an investor is justified in looking 
up new fields of investment. Therefore, 
though I prefer to advise clients to confine 
their investments to high-grade listed se- 
curities of established railroad and indus- 
trial corporations, yet I realize that men 
are justified in investing a portion of their 
capital in new propositions and that, under 
some circumstances, the latter course would 
be necessary. When, however, one is to in- 
vest in a new proposition, there are four 
tests which should be employed; and, in- 
stead of criticising new propositions, this 
article will be confined to a discussion and 
explanation of these four tests. 

When discussing with a banker the other 
day a leading manual on railroad and cor- 
poration securities—a publication which 
gives investors the full details relative to 
corporations whose securities have been 
offered to the public, including capitaliza- 
tion, earnings, property owned and various 
other matters—the banker said: ‘‘ The pub- 
lication to which you refer is a very valuable 
work; but it sorely needs a supplement, 
fully as large as the manual itself, which 
will tell me about the character of the men 
operating said corporations. In other 
words, when asked to purchase the note of 
an industrial corporation, though I like to 
have a statement of said company, I am 
much more interested in knowing about the 
personal life of the men who operate it. 
Therefore, if, when looking up a certain 
corporation, I could see a photograph and 
read an honest biography of each of the 


officers and members of the executive com- 
mittee of said corporation, I could imme- 
diately make up my mind whether or not I 
wished to buy its paper.” 

“What would you like to know about 
these men?” I asked. 

Said the banker: ‘I would want to know 
in what town or city they were born and 
who their ancestors were. I would want to 
know where they went to school—whether 
they worked their way through and appre- 
ciated all their opportunities, or whether 
they simply got through ‘by the skin of 
their teeth’ and wasted most of their time 
in social life. I would like to know in what 
line of work they have been; how many 
different positions they have occupied; 
how they made their money; where they 
live today; of what their families consist; 
whether they take an active interest in 
church work; who their associates are and 
how they are regarded by their neighbors 
and townspeople.” 

In short, this well-known man empha- 
sized strongly the necessity of loaning 
money to and purchasing securities from 
only those corporations which are operated 
by high-grade men of integrity and whose 
business relations record straightforward- 
ness, perseverance and true success. There- 
fore, the first test to apply to any new 
proposition which is offered for investment 
is the question: “‘Arethe promoters clean, 
honest men?” 


Only the Best Good Enough 


If they are clean, straightforward men, 
the proposition is worthy of consideration 
and the second test may be applied; but 
if otherwise the proposition should be let 
alone. Ofcourse men who are not straight- 
forward apparently succeed and men who 
have not clean personal records apparently 
make money; but, as a matter of principle, 
I think that a self-respecting man should 
take a firm stana to be in business only 
with men of his class; and certainly, when 
one buys stock in a company, he is practi- 
cally entering into partnership with the 
other stockholders. For, as I have ex- 
plained before, stocks are entirely different 
from bonds, and stockholders should hold a 
much more personal relation one to another 
than bondholders. 

Moreover, there are enough good prop- 
ositions about and there are so many 
opportunities where one can invest his 
money that he can afford to discriminate 
and eliminate without consideration all 
propositions which are not operated by 
men who are his equals, and refuse to con- 
sider securities which are offered for sale by 
men who do not stand for integrity and 
righteousness. 

Not only should men be upright, but 
they should also have experience in the line 
of business which they are promoting. I 
know of a New England man who is today 
promoting a company for the manufacture 
of automobile trucks. This man is an 
honest, intelligent fellow, but such money 
as he has he ‘‘ made through the wise choice 
of a grandfather’’ and, to my knowledge, 
has never earned anything himself. Today 
he is about fifty years old, is a prominent 
citizen in the small town in which he lives, 
is respected by his neighbors and loved by 
his friends; but thus far he has done noth- 
ing but cut off coupons, with the excep- 
tion of holding unimportant positions in 
companies in which his father had large 
interests. 

This man has always desired to go into 
business of some kind, and he is sure that 
the ‘“‘coming business”’ is to be automobile 
trucks; consequently he has organized a 
company to manufacture and sell such 
trucks. Not only is this man honest in his 
intentions, but he is putting considerable of 
his own money into the business, and would 
put more in were it not for his sensible 
Yankee wife, who shrewdly insists that the 
remainder of the money be raised by selling 
stock. Now, of course, this company may 
be very successful and he may make a for- 
tune for himself and his friends; but the 
chances are very much against it. Not 


only is he handicapped by the established | 


concerns already in the business, which are 
now supplying more trucks than are de- 
manded, but he has had no experience in 
the automobile business; and the only men 
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itself, without fire or fla 
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an “American” Electric Iron, an all- 
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crease in the bills for electricity. 
You pay only for the heat you're 
using. 
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To assure all these advantages you 
must get the ‘‘American’’ Electric 
Iron— ‘‘ Beauty'’ type. It utilizes 
the heat directly upon the work, 
without loss from the sides or top, 
Notice how the point is cut away 
so that it is easy to get into tucks, | 
plaits and gathers. The iron can ff 
be attached to any electric lamp 
socket. It is finished entirely in 
polished uickel, and weighs 6% 
pounds—the most practical weight 
for all-around work. And it is so 
durable that its life is guaranteed for 
three years. 
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he has employed as his advisers are men 
whom the established manufacturers find it 
not worth their while to retain. Therefore 
there is no doubt in my mind that this man 
will lose considerable of his own money as 
well as that of his friends who are buying 
stock in his company—and my office will 
have one more name to add to its list of 
over thirty thousand worthless concerns, 
the securities of which have been offered 
for sale to small investors throughout the 
country. 

Not only is it necessary to purchase stock 
of companies whose promoters are men of 
experience in their respective lines, but also 
these companies should be operated by men 
of good judgment. There are many men 
who are splendid mechanics, who have an 
extra good education and who have worked 
for years in the manufacture of some article, 
yet who have had little experience in finan- 
cial matters, who are literally unable to 
operate a large company and especially 
unable to sell its output. There are two 
distinct departments to all industrial con- 
cerns—namely, the manufacturing end and 
the selling end. Many companies are pro- 
moted by men of integrity who have had 
good experience along the mechanical lines 
of the business, but are utterly unable to 
sell goods after they are manufactured. As 
mentioned in a previous article on The 
New Profession, it is much easier to obtain 
men with a thorough technical training to 
have charge of great manufacturing plants 
than to obtain men to have charge of the 
business end and dispose of the output of 
industries. Today it is the man who has 
the ability to dispose of the output who 
controls the situation in most industries. 

This applies not only to manufacturing 
companies but also to certain industries 
which are absolutely dependent on the pro- 
ducing end, such as coal companies and even 
railroad companies. Asan example of this, 
I know of a coal company the preferred 
stock of which was purchased by very able 
New England people as a choice invest- 
ment which is now paying no dividends 
whatever and selling at a very low price, 
while the first mortgage five-per-cent bonds 
are selling in the vicinity of seventy-five. 
This company has splendid coal properties 
and the technical end of the business is 
being cared for in a most economical and 
scientific manner; but the selling end lacks 
organization, because the men who pro- 
moted it, though good mining engineers and 
good bankers, know nothing about coal asa 
business, and are unable to distribute their 
output at a profit. It is therefore evident 
that, when applying this second test— 
namely, ‘‘Are the men experienced in the 
line of work?’’—we should consider both 
technical experience and business ability. 


Physical Conditions 


As a third test, one should ask the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Are the physical conditions, upon 
which the new company is dependent, 
satisfactory ?’’ Many new propositions that 
have passed successfully the first test fail 
on this. For instance, it would be useless to 
build a Waldorf-Astoria on the plains of 
Kansas or an artificial ice-plant in Quebec, 
or attempt to sell furs in cities of the torrid 
zone; yet many promotions which come to 
meare of similar aspect. Among the papers 
now lying on my desk is the prospectus of 
a coal company in a New England state 
where coal has never been found; one of a 
copper company in a part of the country 
where geologists claim it is impossible for 
copper to be deposited; of a new gas com- 
pany in a city with wonderful undeveloped 
waterpower; and of a railroad company be- 
tween two cities which now have a most 
excellent deep-water steamship connection. 
All of these companies are being promoted 
by honest men and men who have been 
trained in their respective lines of business; 
but for some reason or other they have cer- 
tainly ‘‘gone off at a tangent” regarding 
these promotions. In some cases they are 
promoting the company as a matter of pride 
or to develop their home towns. Some- 
times there are other reasons for their in- 
terest in these propositions that are bound 
to be unprofitable; while in one case I be- 
lieve the stock is being sold simply with the 
idea of making a profit on the stock without 
any expectation of developing the property. 

The most pitiful case of all is that of a 
retired clergyman of my acquaintance who 
is selling the stock of a plantation on one 
of the islands which the United States ac- 
quired during the Spanish War. This man 
is an absolutely honest man and has been a 
preacher in a city not far from New York 
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for a long number of years; in fact, he was 
preaching up to within a year, and I have had 
the pleasure of hearing him several times. 
On one of my travels a while ago I passed 
through the place where he summers, and a 
gentleman living there asked what I knew 
relative to a certain plantation company. 
I told him I knew nothing about the com- 
pany itself, but, from reports on that part 
of the country, I should much prefer to 
keep my money in the savings bank. 

“Well,” he said, “it ought to be all right, 
as Reverend Mr. was down here last 
week offering the stock to the townspeople.” 
Upon further inquiry I found that this 
well-known preacher had broken down in 
health and decided to give up the ministry, 
as he needed outdoor work; and, having a 
persuasive manner, he was urged to sell 
stocks in these new promotion schemes. 
Believing that the brokers advertising this 
stock are honest, he is peddling it among 
his former friends, knowing nothing about 
finance, nothing about business, nothing 
about that part of the country in which the 
property is located, and nothing about the 
character of the brokers. Though I sym- 
pathize with this preacher, knowing that 
his intentions are the very best, yet he is 
making a great mistake in selling these 
stocks, and unfortunate are the people who 
purchase them from him; infact, when such 
aman comes to sell you stocks, instead of 
buying the stocks ask what his commission 
would be and give him a check for the com- 
mission if you wish to help him; but do not 
buy the stocks. 

In addition to making sure that the pro- 
moters are acquainted with the character of 
the business they are promoting, the in- 
vestor should also, when buying securities 
in new propositions, confine himself to lines 
of business with which he is acquainted. 
Therefore the fourth test to apply is to ask 
the question: “AmIthoroughly acquainted 
with this line of business, upon the success 
of which my investment depends?” 


When You Take a Flyer 


When a man invests in high-grade sea- 
soned securities he is free to purchase 
securities of railroad corporations, public- 
utility corporations and industrial com- 
panies, even though he has no personal 
acquaintance with the line of business in 
which he is investing; but the same rule 
should not be allowed when investing in 
speculative or unseasoned securities. For 
instance, let us assume that the reader is a 
coal dealer in a small western town and that 
by prudence and hard work he has saved 
thirty thousand dollars or more, all of 
which is invested in high-grade securities. 
Nowit is not necessary that this man should 
be acquainted with the operation of rail- 
roads or steel companies in order to have 
his money safely invested in bonds of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the 
New York Central & Hudson River, the 
Tllinois Central or the Southern Pacific, or 
in the preferred stocks of such corporations 
as the American Sugar Refining Company, 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company 
or the United States Steel Corporation. 
These are established enterprises, run by 
men who thoroughly understand their 
business; and, even though the reader’s 
personal business training has been con- 
fined wholly to buying and selling coal in 
this small western town, he is fully justified 
in having his money invested in the securi- 
ties of these and similar corporations. 

We will now assume, however, that this 
man is not fully satisfied with the average 
yield of about five per cent which he re- 
ceives from his present investments and 
desires to “take a flyer’’—or, in other 
words, to invest twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars in the stock of some new enterprise, 
with the hope of doubling his money. He 
has read about the development of oil 
companies, gold-mining companies, wire- 
less telegraph companies, cotton-picking 
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companies and a host of other new enter- 
prises; so he is very anxious to buy alittle 
stock in some of these new propositions 
and comes to me for advice. 

Cases of this kind I invariably treat as 
follows: My first inclination is to advise 
such men to let all these new propositions 
alone and continue to invest simply in high- 
grade seasoned securities; but I know that 
such advice would not be heeded, and 
therefore I say: “Look for a proposi- 
tion that passes certain tests and that is 
based on your own line of business. In your 
case, this means to confine your specula- 
tive ventures to coal-mining propositions.” 
Now this advice is fundamentally sound, 
and the great value of such a test is exceed- 
ingly evident when the investor invariably 
replies: “‘Mr. Babson, your advice may 
be very good, but I know a great deal 
about the coal business and it is not a very 
satisfactory kind of business. I have no 
money invested therein other than in the 
coal which I have on hand and I do not 
wish to become tied up in any, coal-mining 
investments.”’ 

If the only people whom I interviewed 
were men in the coal business I might take 
more stock in this excuse; but, whatever 
may be the business in which a man is 
engaged, he seems to dread investing 
money therein and invariably desires to 
invest in something about which he has 
no knowledge! 


Staying on Your Own Beat 


If you are in the steel business confine 
your speculation to steel stocks; if you are 
in the lumber business confine your specu- 
lation to stocks like those of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, the Union Bag and 
Paper Company, and similar propositions; 
if you are in the boot-and-shoe business 
confine your speculation to stocks like 
the Central Leather, American Hide and 
Leather, etc.; if you are in the drygoods 
business confine your speculation to the 
securities of the United Dry Goods Com- 
pany, the American Woolen Company or 
the United States Worsted Company. If 
you are in the paint business look up Na- 
tional Lead Common and Preferred; if you 
are in the grocery business study National 
Biscuit, American Sugar, Standard Oil and 
a host of other companies, of a similar 
nature; and so on down the list. 

Whatever the character of your regular 
business, you should, when ‘‘taking a 
flyer,’”’ confine your investments to securi- 
ties in a similar line. 

Of course I do not necessarily reeommend 
“taking a flyer’ in any of the stocks in the 
above paragraph; in fact, some of them I 
would not buy under any circumstances. 
I do say, however, that, when purchasing 
securities other than high-grade standard 
investments, they should be of a class of 
business with which you are thoroughly 
familiar. 

In conclusion, therefore, it will be seen 
that, when one invests in a new proposition, 
great care should be taken to apply four 
tests by asking these four questions— 
namely: 


(1) Arethe promoters clean, honest men? 

(2) Are the promoters experienced in the 
line of work which the new company 
is to undertake? 

(3) Are the physical conditions and 
opportunities surrounding the new 
promotion reasonable? 

(4) Is it a line of business with which 
you—the investor—are fully 
familiar? 


Of course there are other tests that also 
are important and which must be complied 
with to insure success, but these cannot be 
considered in this elementary article. It 
can, however, be stated with certainty that 
any new proposition which fails to pass 
these four tests should be rejected. 
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A straightforward talk by laundrymen 
about Modern American Laundries 


peaking broadly, the women of this 
‘country are informed only to a lim- 
ited degree about modern American 
laundries and the progress they are 
making and have made. 


*he purpose of this advertisement —and those 

to follow—is to implant the right idea about 
-modern American laundries in the minds of 
as many women as possible. 


Ve mean to do this by telling you what a 
good laundry is and how it is conducted; 

how it does its work and what kind of work 
‘it sends home to you. 


> we succeed, the end of this year will see 
{thousands of women availing themselves of 
(the economy and convenience afforded by 
\the good laundry or laundries that every 
(community possesses. 


ut this will be merely an incidental result. 


ur real purpose is to add to the number of 
‘good laundries the country over; and this 
‘we shall do if we can enlist the aid of the 
‘women of the country. 

| 
‘ou did not know that a mighty movement 
is well under way for the improvement of 


laundries. 


| has the earnest support of every laundry 
‘represented in this Association and of many 
not represented. 


‘he owners of these laundries—some thou- 
sands of men—are striving constantly and 
_ conscientiously to better their service in scores 
of ways. 


heir desire for the greater good and satisfac- 
ion of their customers is so strong upon 
them that they do not hesitate at the lavish 
-xpenditure of money. 


\7ou should go into a laundry, representative 
of the ideals held by the members of this 
ssociation, you would marvel at the things 
‘ou would see. 


1 would find the air as pure and sweet as 
utside the building—the steam and odors 
atried off and fresh, cool air supplied by a 
‘\ighly efficient ventilating system. 


7. The Laundrymen's National Association of America. 


You would see that the floors are dry and 
clean, for the progressive laundry owner is 
a student of sanitation and hygiene. 


Machines nearly human in their dexterity and 
their light touch and careful handling of 
the clothes, would astonish you. 


The building itself doubtless would be planned 
and built to meet the particular needs of the 
modern laundry. 


We are speaking now of the 
better laundries. 


There are thousands of them, 
each managed with care and 
wisdom; and fit to relieve 
you of the entire burden 
and much of the cost of having the family 
washing done at home. 


Your own town, without doubt, has at least 


one such laundry. 


If you are interested in our mission of reform, you will search it out; and 
when you have found it, we have no doubt about what you will do with the 


weekly wash. 


This talk may have given you some new ideas about the extent to which you can 
use the modern American laundry; but the whole story cannot be told here. 


We have put it into a booklet, which tells, too, of what laundry owners have done 
to prepare themselves to render efficient service to the American housewife. 


We know you will be interested in reading it, and will mail you a copy free if 


you will send us your name and address. 


What the women who patronize 
the better laundries have found 


That the wear and tear on the clothes That the starching of the ‘‘rough 


is less than in the home laundry. 


That the modern American laun- 


dry’’—the calicoes, ginghams, 
etc.—is uniform and is really a 
help in the ironing at home. 


dries’ scientific processes and That the better laundries are thor- 


methods are not ruinous to colors. 


That the white things—table cloths, 
napkins, towels, sheets, bed 
spreads, curtains, etc.—come home 


The Laundrymen’s National Association of America. 
Publicity Department, 601-608 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


oughly trustworthy in the handling 
of delicate fabrics. 


That the laundries are less expen- 
sive and relieve the household of 
a vast amount of 
with a good color. and bother. 
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Does Your 
Engine Pound? 


Pounding, misfiring, back- 
firing and premature explo- 
sions warn you to look for 
the hard carbon deposit 
caused by unsuitable oil. 


In producing Polarine Oil 
we have practically elimi- 
nated the carbon-forming 
elements. 


At the same time we have 
preserved its lubricating 
qualities. 


Polarine does not break up 
or lose elasticity under severe 
friction. 


It holds its “body’’ under 
extreme heat. It flows freely 
at zero. 


Before the final product 
leaves the plant it must test 
up to the most rigid stand- 
ards ever set for a gas engine 
lubricant. 


On the road it has already 
demonstrated its high effi- 
ciency. 


The Polarine brand covers: 


Polarine Oil (in gallon and half 
gallon sealed cans, in barrels and 
half barrels), Polarine Transmis- 
sion Lubricants, Polarine Cup 
Grease and Polarine Fibre Grease. 


These lubricants cover the 
needs of every part of the car. 


Send to our nearest agency for 
‘*Polarine Pointers’’ which in- 
cludes hints on the care of motor 
cars. 


Standard Oil Company 


CUncorporated) 


OOOTEEAOOOOEEOOOO TOOTS 
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contract which in brevity and strength 
would have been a model for Henry D. 
Feldman himself. 

““And now, Mr. Immerglaub,” he con- 


| tinued, ‘‘let’s go downtown.” 


For the second time within an hour 
Immerglaub settled himself in one of the 
hard seats of a subway express, while Solo- 
kow regaled him with pointless stories 
about his Uncle Wolf. 

“He was a funny customer, that feller,” 
Solokow commented, after he had con- 
cluded a train of anecdotes illustrating the 
late Wolf Immerglaub’s economy. “‘An 
old man like him should throw away his 
money on the Lotterie! That’s something 
which I couldn’t understand at all.” 

B. Immerglaub nodded. 

“Nothing surprises me about nobody 
nowadays,” hesaid. ‘‘If some one tells me 
that this here Abraham Carnegie is ship- 
ping his goods to auction houses and fixing 
up them libraries with the proceeds, under- 
stand me, I couldn’t be surprised neither. 
I pretty near lost all confidence in every- 
body. But tell me, Solokow, how much 
farther downtown are we going on this 
here train?” 

For answer Solokow rose to his feet. 

‘‘Here we are at Wall Street,’”’ he an- 
nounced, and Immerglaub followed him 
out of the car. Thence Solokow led him 
through the maze of Wall Street, Broad 
Street and Exchange Place down to an 
obscure building on Beaver Street, on the 
ground floor of which appeared the modest 
brass sign of Moser & Kahnweil. 

“Come right in,’ Solokow said, “and 
we'll talk to Mr. Kahnweil.”’ 

A moment later they stood in the private 
office of the junior member, who greeted 
the half-pay messenger so cordially that 
Solokow broke into a copious perspiration 
of mingled pride and affection. 

“Mr. Kahnweil,” he said, “I want you 
to meet a friend of mine by the name 
Immerglaub.” 

““Tmmerglaub?” Mr. Kahnweil repeated. 
“The name sounds familiar. No relation 
to Wolf Immerglaub?” 

“That’s from mir an uncle,’ Immer- 
glaub said huskily. 

“You don’t say so!’’ Kahnweil com- 
mented. ‘‘And how is Mr. Immerglaub? 
He hasn’t been round here for some weeks 
now.” 

“No?” B. Immerglaub rejoined. “Well, 
the fact is, Mr. Kahnweil, he couldn’t very 
well get around hereon account he is dead.”’ 

“Dead!’’ Kahnweil exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
that’s strange. He never told us he was ill.” 

His manner implied that he resented 
Wolf Immerglaub’s dying without advance 
consultation with Moser & Kahnweil. 

“How long is he dead?”’ he asked. 

“Pretty near a month now,” B. Immer- 
glaub replied. ‘‘He comes to me one after- 
noon and gives me some keys and papers 
and says he wants I should take care of 
’?em for him, and then right away he puts his 
hand on his stummick and falls down on 
the floor. Would you believeit, Mr. Kahn- 
weil, I hired two trained nurses and a pro- 
fessor and they took him on a sanitarium 
and operated that afternoon yet; and when 
the whole thing is over I got to pay to 
the sanitarium two hundred dollars, to the 
nurses twenty-five dollars and to the 
professor seventy-five dollars.” 

‘‘T’m glad to hear he had such good care,”’ 
Kahnweil said. 

‘“Metoo,” Immerglaub agreed, “‘ aber if I 
would know then what I know now, Mr. 
Kahnweil, I would call right away an 
amburlance and let it go at that.” 

“Surely,” Mr. Kahnweil commented— 
“surely you don’t begrudge three hundred 
dollars out of your uncle’s estate.” 

“Yow, my uncle’s estate!’’ Immerglaub 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You would think, Mr. Kahn- 
weil, that an old Rosher like him would 
really got an estate to leave behind him, 
considering he lives for years in one room 
on Third Street.” 

“By the way,’ Kahnweil said, ‘“‘we 
inquired at the Third Street address and no 
one could give any information about him 
there.” 

“Sure, I know,” Immerglaub said. ‘‘He 
keeps everything to himself. Even his will 
he got drawn up by a notary public on 
Avenue B, and all the notary could tell me 
is that the old man knocks him down to 
three dollars for it. Afterward I am going 
around to Third Street and with one of the 
keys he gives me I opened his room door. 


All he is got there is some Shabbas Deckel 
and a lot of scraps of paper mit numbers 
onto’em. The way I figure it he plays the 
Lotterie, Mr. Kahnweil, and so I didn’t 
even bother myself I should go to the court 
with the will.” 

“And who takes the estate under the 
will?’’ Kahnweil asked. 

“No one takes the estate,” Immerglaub 
said, ‘because there ain’t nothing to take; 
aber the old Rosher leaves everything to me 
and me also he appoints the executor.”’ 

Kahnweil rose from his revolving chair. 

“Then, Mr. Immerglaub,” he said im- 
pressively, ‘ ‘I have something quite serious 
to tell you.” 

Immerglaub flapped his right hand 
vigorously. 

“You couldn’t get nothing out of me, 
Mr. Kahnweil,” he cried, “‘because even if 
that old gambler did owe you money, it 
ain’t none of my business.” 

He turned appealingly to Solokow. 

“Mr. Solokow will tell you,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘even the two houses which I got 
it the second mortgagee is foreclosing on 
me. That’s why I am coming here, Mr. 
Kahnweil.”’ 

““We don’t lend money on bonds and 
mortgages, Mr. Immerglaub,” Kahnweil 
said, ‘‘and even if we did, it oughtn’t to be 
necessary in your case.” 

He proceeded to a large wall safe as he 
spoke and extracted from its inner depths a 
japanned tin box, which bore on its cover 
in white letters the name 


WOLF IMMERGLAUB 


“Have you your uncle’s keys with 
you?” he asked, and B. Immerglaub shook 
his head. 

“T got keys of my own to carry,” he said, 

“and that old bum’s keys I got in my safe 
at my store on Eldridge Street.” 

“Then,” Kahnweil announced, ‘‘there’s 
only one thing for us to do, and that is to 
go right up to Eldridge Street.” 

“What is the hurry, Mr. Kahnweil?”’ 
Immerglaub pleaded. ‘First let us fix up 
about what we come here for. That box 
can wait, Mr. Kahnweil, because I know 
what’s into it just as good as if it was 
opened already. JLotterie tickets, Mr. 
Kahnweil, so sure as can be.” 

Mr. Kahnweil smiled and put on his hat. 

**Nevertheless, we’ll go up to Eldridge 
Street first,’ he said; ‘‘and then if you 
still want to put through your second 
mortgage loan I'll consider it. Come, 
Solokow.” 

For the third time that day Immerglaub 
sought the subway, but this time he 
alighted at Canal Street and conducted 
Kahnweil and Solokow to his silk store on 
Eldridge Street. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” he said as soon 
as they entered, “‘and I'll get the keys.”’ 

He turned the knob of the combination 
with weary fingers, and after a short 
search in the top drawer of the safe he 
produced an old manila envelope that 
contained, in addition to the keys, one or 
two slips of paper and the last will and 
testament of Wolf Immerglaub. 

“You see, Mr. Kahnweil,” he said as he 
opened the envelope, “‘here it is.” 

He spread the slips of paper on the desk. 

“Here it is, Mr. Kahnweil,”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘the numbers of the tickets is 
onthe paper. Here, for instance, is ——” 

But as his eye sought the scribbled page 
he stopped short and gasped. Moreover, 
he grew suddenly pale. 

“Open it,” he cried hoarsely. 
it—the box.” 

With trembling fingers he shoved the 
bunch of keys toward Kahnweil, for a 
train of recollection had been started by 
the following inscription in Uncle Wollf’s 
sprawling hand: 


“Open 


S. AJL. 11292 
8. A.L. 11293 
S.A. L. 11294 
Sip soe OR 248) 
8. A.L. 11296 


There was the calmness of long practice 
about the manner in which Kahnweil 
selected a key from the bunch and inserted 
it into the lock of the japanned tin box, and 
the next moment he threw up the lid and 
extracted several bundles of engraved 
documents. 

‘‘First,’’ he said impressively, ‘‘here are 
one, two, three, four, five bonds of the 
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Cool and 1 
Comfortable 

for the 
Warm Days— 


these three special 


styles. 
Ask your haberdasher 


show them to you . 


THE FLIER— 
as pec tan 
shape giving 
the smart 
high-effect, 
but it’s really 
low-setting 
and comfort- 


able. 


The FLIER 


In Canada, 3 for 50¢ o 


SKY MAN 


THE CORONA— 
©7 a lower cut of our fa- 
mous HALLEY. The 
perfect close-meeter 
that stays closed. 


Ordinary 
buttonholes 
that you 
find stiff 
and unyield- 
ing, that 
stretch and 
tear out 
quickly, are 
doubly 
trouble- 
some in hot 
weather. 


CORONA 


These styles are all made 
with LINOCORD 
BUTTONHOLES 


m to-button and don’t tear out. 


The LINOCORD buttonholes are 
easy to adjust that one never | 
temper or finger nails, and they 

the collar to its correct po and e 


**What’s What,’’ which covers ever’ 
kind of clothes, Summer and Winter 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 491 River St.,Troy, NY 


The only paper made 
th sole reference to the 
quirements of the aver- 
é amateur negative. 
Make the most of your 
cation negatives. Print 
=m or have them printed 
| Velox. 


The Velox Book, free at your dealers 
by mail, tells how to handle Velox 
all about the wide variety of sur- 
s and qualities. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
é Rochester, N.Y. 


The Yale Team (3) won the Manu- 
facturers’ Trophy Cup in the New 

Jersey Motorcycle Club’s Deco- 

ration Day Contest, covering 310 
miles in 24 hours’ continuous rid- 
ing, vath sealed motors—stopping 
only for food and supplies. Team 
members captured first and sec- 
ond prizes for consistent individ- 
ual riding, and unattached Yale 
riders finished with perfect scores, 
receiving, withtheteam members, 
the gold medals of the event. 

No more convincing clean-up was 
ever made by any motorcycle in 
any contest. 


_ 1911 4 H. P. YALE $200 
___ With Bosch Magneto $235 
1911 7 H. P. YALE TWIN $300 


re Write for Yale literature today. 


DATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
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: Lubricates: Burns Cleanly. | 
te for Booklet, “The Common 
e of Automobile Lubrication.” 


_ HAVOLINE OIL CO. 


} "Indian Refining Co., Distributors 
New York — Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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jacturers’ prices. We give 
H€ of satisfaction and save § 
{3percent. We have 10,000 Bee 
{ ustomers. The well-known § 
lig, 6x 9 feet, reversible, 
D inish, $3.75. Our Brusselo 
Rug, 6x9 ft., greatest value 
at known, $1.86. Splendid grade 
Brussels Rug, 9x12 ft., $11. 
Famous Invincible Velvets, 9x12 
f:., $16. Standard Axminsters, 
9x12 ft, $18.50. Fine quality 
Lace Curtains, 45cper pair and 
up. Tapestry Curtains, Wilton 
Rugs, Linoleums at mill prices. 
Write today for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 
UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 
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Southwestern Air Line, one thousand dollars 
apiece. Next ——” 

But he proceeded no farther, for at this 
juncture B. Immerglaub buried his face in 
his hands and burst into tears. 

*“My poor uncle!”’ hesobbed. ‘‘My poor 
uncle!” 

It was some moments before B. Immer- 
glaub recovered his composure, and 
Kahnweil had proceeded in the meantime 
to assort the bonds. 

“In all,” he announced, “there are 
seventy-eight thousand dollars’ worth of 
gilt-edge bonds.”’ 

“Mr. Kahnweil,’’ B. Immerglaub pro- 
tested, “‘ain’t you got no heart at all? 
What do I care how much there is?” 

He commenced to weep anew. 

“My poor Uncle Wolf!’’ he wailed; “‘all 
his life he denied himself, and the interest 
amounts to thirty-four hundred and fifty a 
year. At five per cent it would be more 
yet.” 

For ten minutes longer he allowed his 
emotions free play, and during that time 
Solokow engaged Kahnweil in earnest con- 
versation. Atlength Immerglaub wiped his 
eyes, for Solokow, who was growing more 
oe more impatient, rose suddenly to his 
eet. 

“Mr. Immerglaub,”’ he said, “‘ while you 
was so upset just now I am speaking to Mr. 
Kahnweil, and he says sure he would take 
a deed of them Ammerman Avenue houses, 
and give you a guarantirt against the 
second mortgagee coming back on you 
on your bond. Ain’t that right, Mr. 
Kahnweil?’”’ 

Mr. Kahnweil nodded. 

“What d’ye mean?” B. Immerglaub 
shouted. ‘‘Do you think I would want to 
do that now that I am coming into all this 
money?” 

“T don’t know whether you want to 
oder you don’t want to,’”’ Solokow replied, 
“but I got here a paper writing which you 
are agreeing to give me five hundred dol- 
lars in case I get some one to take the deed, 
so all I got to say about it is—Good after- 
noon, Mr. Kahnweil, give my regards to 
Mr. Moser.”’ 

He walked slowly toward the store door, 
while Immerglaub bit his lip. 

“Stop!” he called; “before you go I 
want to ask Mr. Kahnweil something a 
question.” 

Solokow returned hastily and sat down 
again. 

“Show it Mr. Kahnweil the paper 
writing,’ Immerglaub said, and Solokow 
handed the brokerage agreement to his 
former employer. 

“Could he do me something on that 
agreement?” Immerglaub asked, and 
Kahnweil nodded. 

“He’s procured you a person willing to 
take the deed and so he’s earned his five 
hundred,” he declared. ‘‘ Moreover, speak- 
ing as one man to another, Immerglaub, 
you ought to pay it to him willingly.” 

Immerglaub replaced the bonds in the 
box and locked it. 

“Schon gut,’”’ he said. ‘If I moost, I 
moost. And now, gentlemen, before we 
put this box in a safety deposit, might you 
would come out and take a cup coffee 
with me.” ; 

A month later B. Immerglaub sat at a 
table in Wasserbauer’s Café. He was 
clad in black from head to foot, and the 
silk hat that hung above his chair showed 
only an inch of glossy margin above its wide 
encircling band of broadcloth. 

Nevertheless, with every appearance of 
enjoyment, he was consuming a large 
portion of Schnitzel naturel in huge knife- 
fuls when Hyman Rochmonitz passed in 
front of him. 

“Hello, Hyman, how’s the rush?” 
Immerglaub said airily. 

“So, so, Mr. Immerglaub,’’ Rochmonitz 
replied. ‘‘How’s things with you?”’ 

“T couldn’t complain none,” B. Immer- 
glaub replied. ‘“‘You see, Hyman, I got 
my money all invested in gilt-edge railroad 
bonds. They don’t pay much, Hyman, 
but my poor Uncle Wolf, olav hasholom, a 
saint in Heaven if ever there was one, 
Hyman, used to say, ‘big interest, bigger 
worries.’”’ 

He balanced a quarter of a pound of 
Schnitzel on the end of his knife. 

“‘ Ain’t it a pity such a feller must got to 
die, Hyman?”’ he said. 

“Nu?” Rochmonitz answered; ‘‘that all 
depends on how you look on it. Some- 
times it is and sometimes it ain’t.”’ 

B. Immerglaub nodded smilingly. 

“Just like S. A. L.,”’ he said. 
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ELECTRIC. 
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A car of French design of the very latest 
fashion. Design protected by letters patent. 


The “ Patrician ’’— 100-inch wheel base; 
30 cell, 13 plate Exide Hycap battery — 
$2150 F. O. B. Detroit. 


The “ Regent ’’— 86-inch wheel base ; 27 
cell, 11 plate Exide Hycap battery — 
$1750 F. O. B. Detroit. 


The “‘ Torpedo ’’— Open top car; folding 
top, windshield and lamp equipment — 
$1650 F. O. B. Detroit. 


In the past six months the Hupp-Yeats 
has shown that the public was ready 
to welcome a new type of electric car. 


With its low-hung body, its curve of 
roof and slope of hood—radical changes 
from accepted design—it presents rare 
beauty. 


Moreover, the new construction gives 
to the user an electric proof against the 
common danger of skidding and over- 
turning. 


That buyers of electric cars were quick 
to perceive and appreciate the advan- 
tages and the safety of the Hupp-Yeats is 
evidenced by the fact that, in practically 
the half year of its existence, more than 
300 of these cars have gone into owners’ 
hands. 


Thus the Hupp-Yeats has earned a 
distinction which, we believe, has come 
to no other electric in substantially the 
first six months of its production. 


HUPP CORPORATION, 111 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCHES 


Detroit, Woodward and Warren Avenues 

Kansas City, 34th and Broadway 

Cleveland, 1992 East 13th Street Los Angeles, 816 South Olive Street 

Denver, 1620 Broadway Minneapolis, 1334 Nicollet Avenue 
Philadelphia, 330 North Broad Street 


Buffalo, 1225 Main Street 
Chicago, 2615 Michigan Avenue 
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Sar [he Reliable 


IN COTTAGE OR SKYSCRAPER 


That’s what you can accomplish with 
any modern steam heating plant—old or 
new —if you install 


It automatically pulls out the air from radia- 
tors and piping. With no air to overcome, 
steam instantaneously reaches all parts of the 
system. ‘There are no slow-heating or dead 
radiators; no hissing, pounding or leaking. ‘Thus 
you have better heat. 


With no air to overcome, a smaller head 
of steam will reach all parts of the system. 
You require less fire, and thus save fuel. All 
these advantages can be absolutely assured. 
Any competent steam-fitter can install the 


I lable Vi m Pi ith - ° 
The Reliable Vacuum Pump, with con pump—and there are no royalties to pay. 


denser, strainer and automatic cut-off. 


| Bees Reliable Vacuum Pumpis furnished in two 
ty pes—one operated by city water-pressure, the 
other by electricity. The whole operation is auto- 
matic. Air in thesystem will start the pump; air out, 
pump stops—and so the cost of operation is trifling. 


Write today for booklet, *‘Better Heat at Less Cost,”* 
stating the size and character of your building. 


*:Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 


General meee Garfield ie a CLEVELANE Tae E Branches in the United States es \ 


will furnish you with a pleasant pastime and access to all outdoor sports. The Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycle is the one best buy at any price. Because 
IT IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
The Harley-Davidson holds the world’s record for economy, traveling 50 miles on one 
quart and one ounce of gasoline (four cents’ worth). 
IT IS THE MOST RELIABLE 
The Harley-Davidson is the only machine which has ever been awarded a diamond medal 
and a 1,000 plus 5 score, in an endurance contest. (The plus 5 was for its super-excellent 
performance.) IT IS THE MOST DURABLE 
The first Harley-Davidsons, made nine years ago, have covered thousands and thousands 
of miles and are still giving perfect satisfaction. 
Every Harley-Davidson is covered by an absolute guarantee, which is backed by the 
largest exclusive motorcycle factory in the world. Send for booklet. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


A HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTORCYCLE will not only save you car fare and time, but it 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 
Pee Bee Drink for all aE 


HORLICK’5 vets 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keene vo on your sideboard at tiene 


INE Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 
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(Concluded from Page 13) 


“But I go to a woman and say: ‘Here’s 
a brand-new sort of lamp that will light 
your house bright as day. It burns no 
more oil than the little, dingy, smoky lamp 
you are toting from one room to another. 
I’d like you to let me hang this lamp up in 
your house and let you see for yourself 
what a fine, cheery thing it is to have sun- 
light in your rooms at night. It won’t cost 
you a cent in the end if you don’t want to 
buy thelamp.’ Then I begin to go into the 
details of the wonders of the lamp; but 
only after I’ve gotten my lady interested in 
the lamp do I mention the price and in the 
same breath tell her I sold one to Mrs. 
William Jones, on the farm adjoining. 
Before she knows it she’s so anxious to get 
that lamp she’s forgotten all about my ofter 
to hang it up for the night. The mere offer 
of a trial is enough, so long as you push 
your line into the foreground at the start.” 

Next morning, when the seed salesman 
started on his route, he had a score or so of 
one-pound packages of oats, clover and 
corn seeds, to be used in conjunction with 
a new selling plan. ‘Seems a bit early in 
the season to get a farmer interested about 
fieldseeds when the snow lies thick, but 
we’re up to our necks in work distributing 
free samples of oats, clover and corn,” he 
said to his first prospect. ‘“‘Of course you 
don’t want to buy seeds before you have 
seen for yourself what they’ll do; but we 
have just enough confidence in these seeds 
to give youa great big sample of each, pro- 
viding you promise to plant them. Natur- 
ally that means we’ll have to wait until 
after your next harvest before we can get 
your order for next year—but if you can 
afford to waste a year planting your old 
seed instead of this splendid seed of ours, 
why, we shan’t kick. You see, if you 
planted twenty acres of our oats this spring, 
for instance, you’d come pretty near selling 
your whole crop for seed at seed prices next 
year—for there’s sure to be a tremendous 
demand. You'd be selling seeds in opposi- 
tion to us! So, you see, we’re not over- 
anxious to sell in quantities just yet. We’d 
rather have you for a customer next year.” 

Then followed exciting descriptions of 
the bumper crops raised from these seeds 
and a clever suggestion that, by selling the 
grain the farmer was keeping for seed— 
even at ordinary mill prices—the difference 
in outlay for the seeds offered would not 
amount to more than a very few dollars. 

Before the seed salesman left the farmer 
he had taken an order for eighty dollars’ 
worth of seed. From the farm adjoining he 
took in sixty-five dollars; from the second 
one beyond this one, fifty-five dollars, and 
so on. 


Selling by Sample 


Among the lines where the method of 
creating a demand before offering a sale is 
successfully employed are pianos, type- 
writers and sewing machines. Of course 
these wares are widely sold on the strength 
of “‘leads,”’ in the form of answers to adver- 
tisements, and also by sales due to cus- 
tomers who buy direct from stores and 
agencies; but a tremendous business in 
these branches is done by a house-to-house 
canvass, where doors are apt to be slammed 
shut in salesmen’s faces by the very people 
who would buy were it possible to make 
them listen to the salesman. 

The sales manager of a branch of a big 
typewriting company devised for his men 
a novel method of selling machines. 
Throughout the town where this branch 
operated, business houses had been pretty 
well supplied with machines; but the 
branch was doing a fair to middling busi- 
ness among smaller merchants, selling new 
typewriters and taking old ones in part 
payment. 

From his own experience as a canvasser, 
the sales manager knew that, no matter 
how expert a salesman was, there was a 
discouraging percentage of prospects who 
cut his men off short as soon as they got the 
gist of what their visitors had come for. 
The manager knew, of course, there was 
such a thing as a trick of creating a demand 
before a prospect had time to make up his 
mind that he was not in the market; but, 
for the life of him, he could not see how he 
could adapt the method to typewriter 
selling. 

Every Saturday morning there was a 
meeting of all the canvassers of the branch, 
during which time the men tried to hatch 


selling plans and exchanged experie 
On one of these occasions the manager 
his staff into his confidence, outlined 
he wanted and offered a premium to 
one who succeeded i in evolving a plan. 
“That’s easy,” said acanvasser a om 
“The only question is, Will you tr 
scheme after I’ve outlined it? "Did t 
strike you that we are practically ij 
class of those who are selling goods w 
samples? That is being done, of ¢ 
successfully; but why do we not u 
the pulling force of samples? A mont 
I was on my way down the street y 
porter who was delivering a typewrit 
a customer. On the way we passe 
door of a prospect I had been workit 
foralongtime. ‘If I could show this 
this brand-new, shiny, glittering mack 
think I’d land him,’ I thought —and ] 
That’s nothing new, of course. It’s 
known that, once we can get far enou 
get permission or excuse to bring ama 
into a man’s shop, the sale is half n 
But it struck me since: ‘Wouldn’t it 
fine thing if, on my rounds, I had. 
husky kid to carry a sample machin 
me in visiting new prospects?’ I 1 
I’d come pretty near doubling my ; 
A new typewriter is a mighty pretty 1 
to look at, remember; and just thin 
I were to walk into a man’s office wit! 
of those things and say: ‘I was just del 
ing this thing in the next block to” 
tomer and thought I’d drop in to shoy 
this machine. That’s the latest mod 
the finest typewriter manufactured, E 
an adding device. Here’s’—ete. 
suppose that man could fail to be 
ested? Do you think he’d give 
chance to talk and to show him? ( 
you think he’d keep right on stooping 
his desk, as if I were trying to talk him 
buying city lots on the moon?’”’ 


The Canvasser’s Catchline 


The experiment was tried as sug 
for two days with the salesman w 
vented the method; then boys we e 
to lug samples for all the canvass 
sales average for the branch was i 

by more than a hundred and Bite per 

The same difficulty the typewriter 
vasser has in getting people to permit 
to tell his story is one that confront 
man who sells pianos on the install 
plan by calling from house to house. 
inducements which some of these. 
panies offer are almost irresistible for p 
of even moderate means, with a tast 
music; but, as in the case of the 
man, the patients refuse to hold still 1 
they’ re operated upon. 

The branch manager of a certain 
pany that makes a specialty of selling 
instruments on the installment 
out to solve the problem of getting pas 
stumbling-block of early objection, 

He analyzed the situation this 
“Buying a piano involves such a I 
ful of money that people do not wai 
be tempted, as a rule. That’s the 
difficulty I’ve got to overcome. 

“The talk of a canvasser is oun 
the same principle as the ‘ad’ wri 
vertisement. When an ‘ad’ writer sits! 
to work his first most important probli 
his catchline. My canvassers oug 
have a catchline to throw at t 
pects—one that will lift them right 
feet! Now it’s a fine catchphrase to: 
‘I’m Bill Brown, of the Piano 

pany!’ Wouldn’t it vex any wom 
Peach off the flour and put ou 
apron and smooth down her hair and? 
bustling up a flight of stairs and op 
door, filled with expectations, only 
told that? Hereafter Bill Brown 
with an advertisement catchline. — 
door opens he says: 

“*Madam, would you mind if e 
piano into your house free of all che 
There, that will get my lady in thet 
plexus. It will open the subject 
enough for conversation long enough 
all about our fine instruments and | 
terms on which we sell them.” | 

What that simple catchline was wo 
this manager it would be difficult t¢ 
mate. Formerly the manager had estil? 
a hundred doorbells as the average 
of each canvasser. Before the new, 
method was a week old he had to 
down to seventy and finally to six 
and sales were according. 


Year FREE TRIAL 


otect Your Wife and Children 
om Breathing Dust Laden Air 


and Disagreeable 


can have a perfectly cleaned, dustless home 
ittle labor and expense if you use the newly- 


ed, wonderful Simplex Vacuum Cleaner. 
absolutely unlike any and all other cleaners; as 
tas black and white, and better than any other. 
iest to use; weighs but 5 pounds; no wheels, 
‘belts, hose, levers, nor electricity. 
able, practical, efficient, simple, elegantly fin- 
(oxidized copper); nothing to get out of order. 
3 perfectly carpets, rugs, draperies, mattresses, 
stered furniture, clothing, etc. 
jild can use it. Does same work as high-priced 
driven cleaners. Price $5.00. Guaranteed 


— Our Faith 

lus $3 or $4 and we will send you a complete 
ex Vacuum Cleaner, ready for instant service. 
for one year. If pleased, remit us balance. If 
sturn and get your money without question or 
ing. Fair, isn’t it? Send today. 


Agents and Dealers Wanted. 
implex Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
1741-1751 Berwyn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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*he last word in foot- 


comfort, cleanliness 
and economy is 


Togards 


They protect hosiery at its most vulner- —_ 
\:ble point. With “Togards” slipped over K 
lyour toes before you put on your stock- | 
/ngs, youcan besurethere willbenoholes / 
jt night-fall. bene 
| Washable—Sanitary—never conscious | 

i 

i 

f 

i 


oe 


‘ou’re wearing them. oC 
' Every pair in a sealed, transparent | 
jacket bearing the Togard trade-mark. {| 
isle, 10 cents per pair; $1.00 per dozen pairs 
‘ill 25 cents per pair; $2.75 per dozen pairs — 
| Sold by Dealers in Men’sand Women’s |~ 
\\pparel all over the Globe. 
| Should your dealer not happen to have Togards, 
\¢willsend you, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
‘dordering be sure to state size stocking you wear. 
H. L. NELKE & Co. 
‘enth and Norris Streets, Philadelphia 
ay “alls . ape 


ISM foreign shores win their ball 


ith the D & M Baseball. The U.S, Navy selected the 
{all after the most critical test for superiority. 

Every ball, bat, mitt, glove or uniform 
which bears the D & Mtrade markis guar- 
anteed to be equal or superior to other 

makes and backedby our ironclad 
guarantee to give satisfaction. 

Ask your dealer for 

—. our 1911 catalog of 

y Athletic Goods and 

a copy of “Official 

Base-ball Rules for 

1911” free. If he hasn’t 
* them, write to us. 


leat ~The Draper & 
_ Maynard Co. 
i Dept. P 
Plymouth, 
N. H. 


Baseballs 


Our sailors at home and on 


10% Buy Jnk—not water 
fh In buying liquid ink, you pay 
5 ve d mostly for water. Get Empire 
Ink Crystals— actual ink solids— 
vater and make your own ink, or let the 
. Save 500%. Send roc for trial 
‘@€— makes pint of perfect ink, 

ENTS MAKE BIG MONEY— ASK US HOW 


CHEMICAL CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
TYPEWRITERS... 


“Visible” Typewriters, factory rebuiltandallother 
makes sold or rented anywhere at 4 to % mirs. 
Prices allowing rentaltoapply on price. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D, 

ter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St. Chicago. 
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TWO MEN AND A 
CHANCE 


(Continued from Page &) 


they would risk everything to help him in 
his struggle. Mr. Connolly was astonished 
and thoroughly ashamed of himself. 

“There oughtn’t to be two bank failures 
this morning,” said Graine simply. ‘‘No- 
body can tell what that might lead to.” 

That, also, was perfectly true. 

The lean old gentleman in his dressing- 
gown sat down at the table, took up pen, 
notepaper, envelope, and wrote briefly. 
He put the note in the envelope, addressed 
the latter, but did not seal it. He held the 
message out to Graine, looking the banker 
in the eye, man toman. “As for this stuff,” 
he said, nodding toward the heap of securi- 
ties, “take it back to the people you got it 
from.” 

The moment he got into the cab, Graine 
looked at his watch. It was five minutes 
past nine. Upon taking the envelope he 
had noted that it was addressed simply: 
“John Bronson, Esq.’? He now drew out 
the note. It read: ‘‘Byron has failed to 
make the necessary arrangements. I have 
agreed to advance Subway Trust immedi- 
ately one million dols. Two bank failures 
would be most unfortunate.” The intro- 
duction was, “‘Dear Bronson”; the sig- 
nature, “M. H. Connolly.” Having 
replaced the note in the envelope, Mr. 
Graine looked at the japanned tin box on 
the seat beside him and smiled. 

He was not quite so lucky in the south- 
bound trip as he had been in going north. 
There were three annoying delays at 
corners. So it was twenty-one minutes of 
ten when the secretary carried his hastily 
scribbled note in to Mr. Bronson and the 
Clearing House committee, and there was 
a delay of two minutes before he was ad- 
mitted. Meanwhile Milo H. Connolly sat 
by the table in his office deeply engaged in 
thought. 

The committee was, indeed, very nervous. 
Sturtevant Byron should have been there 
promptly at half past nine, and every 
minute that elapsed after that time brought 
cumulative distress. Mr. Littleton openly 
fidgeted and compared his watch with the 
clock. Benny Westbrook speculated as to 
whether “‘Stur” hadn’t foolishly attempted 
to come down in his car instead of trusting 
to the speedier subway and so got caught 
inatraffictangle. Bronson wastaking down 
the receiver to call Mr. Connolly’s house 
when Graine’s note was brought in. The 
note was so surprising that they were 
indefinitely suspicious and deliberated 
upon it a moment; but there were very 
few moments to spare now. 

The eyes of the committee were upon 
Graine as he stepped into the room—and 
in the eyes he read nerves. His statement 
was very brief and simple. Byron, he said, 
had failed to make the arrangement men- 
tioned the night before. Mr. Connolly 
thought there should not be two bank fail- 
ures if that could possibly be avoided, and 
so had agreed to assist the Subway Trust. 
He laid the great man’s note before Mr. 
Bronson. Having read it, the chairman 
silently handed thenote around. Naturally 
the committee was astonished; but after 
an instant’s silence Littleton spoke its 
collective mind. 

‘*Of course, there’s only one thing to do,” 
he rasped out rather angrily. ‘‘And we 
haven’t got much time to do it,”” he added, 
again comparing his watch with the clock. 

“Will you step into the next room a 
minute, Mr. Graine?”’ the chairman sug- 
gested, with a kind of reluctant respect. 

As the door closed behind him, Graine 
heard the tinkling of the telephone at the 
chairman’s right hand. In the whole wide 
world, he calculated, there was just one 
solitary chance out against him—namely, 
that Sturtevant Byron might wake up and 
get to a telephone in the next ten minutes. 
That might be Byron at the telephone now. 
He could only wait. 

It was not Byron, however. It was Mr. 
Connolly. 

At eight minutes to ten Chairman Bron- 
son himself opened the door and summoned 
Mr. Graine back to the committee. Graine 
noted that the chairman’s face was excess- 
ively grim—that the chairman regarded 
him for an instant with a lackluster and 
deadly eye. He took the chair at the table 
which Mr. Bronson’s finger indicated. 

“The reporters are waiting,’ said Mr. 
Bronson. “We are prepared to give out 
this.” He pushed in front of Mr. Graine a 
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luxury. 


the Hotel Sherman. 


will be in store for you. 


amount of your bill.” 


Joseph Beifeld, President 
Frank W. Bering, Manager 


Hotel Sherman 


City Hall Square 
Chicago 
Although open but a few 
months, the Hotel Sherman has 
already the reputation of being 


Chicago's most desirable stop- 
ping place. 


Every one of its 757 Rooms has its 
Private Bath and Running Ice Water 


The Hotel Sherman offers the traveler every convenience, comfort and 
Rooms including bath, from $2.00 to $4.00; suites of 2 rooms 
and bath, from $4.00 to $8.00; larger suites of parlor, two bed rooms and 
two baths, from $12.00 to $15.00. 


There is no hotel in Chicago that gives you as much for your money as 


Elbert Hubbard says in the July Fra: 


“Check your baggage to the Hotel Sherman and two surprises 
One surprise will come when you behold 
the excellence, completeness and quiet magnificence of the place. 
Your second surprise will come when you see the very moderate 


The College Inn—America’s Famous 
Restaurant — is in the Hotel Sherman 


‘Owned and Operated by 
Hotel Sherman Co. 


tunities toambitious people. The 


is the biggest money-getter today. 


(2x3), on paper direct, no negatives. 

tons. 

plies 500%, Other Post Oard Cameras, $10 to $100. 
Write today for Booklet and Circular FREE. 


The Biggest Surprise of the Age 


Post Card Photos 


on Paper Direct 
» NO NEGATIVES 


Here’s a chance for hustlers and wide- 
awake men and women tostartin business. 
Healthful, outdoor work. No experience 
\ needed. Picnics, carnivals, fairs and all 

outdoor attractions offer unlimited oppor- 


MANDEL COMBINATION No. 1 CAMERA 

This camera makes 3 
styles of photos— Post cards (3x 4%), miniature post cards 
Also 1-inch photo but- 
Price of this camera, $40; profits on additional sup- 


Chicago Ferrotype Co., Dept. 5, Congress and Laflin Streets, Chicago 


you. 


needed. 


Are useful nine-tenths of the time. 
Made in all types of rainproof fabrics. 
Special designs forevery outdoor sport; 
foreign models and distinctive styles. 


Practical weatherproof coats cannot # 
& be made without costly factory equip- fF 

ment. They must, therefore, be pur- 

chased ready to wear. } 


Sold everywhere by merchants of repp- 
tation. All bear the Kenyon label. 


C. Kenyon Compan 


NEW YORK 
* Fifth Avenue Building 
At B’way & 23rd Sta 


Wholesale 
Salesrooms 


CHICAGO 
Cor. Jackson & Fifth 


Avenue eons 


Retail Store 


If you think of start- 
ing a store I can help 
My business is 
findinglocationswhere 
new retail stores are 
I know about 
towns, industries, rooms, 
rents, etc., in every part 
of the U. S. On my list 
are many places where a 
new store can start with 
small capital and pay a profit from the begin- 
ning. No charge for information, including free a 
200 page book telling how to run a retail store. 


Edw. B. Moon, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
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| 92 Miles with an 


to 


Average of 1 Mile 


every 43 Seconds 


Time for each con- 
secutive mile made 
by Jacob de Rosier 
onthe Motordrome 


Track, Playa Del | 


Rey, Feb. 7, 1911, 
on an INDIAN 
Motocycle. 


Y% mile — 0.20% 
1 mile — 0.41% 
2 miles— 1.24% 
3 miles— 2.05 

4 miles— 2.47 

5 miles— 3.29% 
6 miles— 4.11% 


7 miles— 4.54 
8 miles— 5.36% 
9 miles— 6.1835 
10 miles— 7.014% 
11 miles— 7.44 


12 miles— 8.26% 
13 miles— 9.10 

14 miles— 9.52% 
15 miles—10.35 

16 miles—11. 1896 
17 miles —12.01 — 
18 miles—12.434%5 
19 miles—13.26%6 
20 miles —14.10 

21 miles—14.53 

22 miles—15.35 | 
23 miles—16. 1856 | 
24 miles—17.01% | 
25 miles—17.44% | 
26 miles—18.2756 | 
27 miles—19.10%5 | 
28 miles —19. 5345 
29 miles—20.36%% | 
30 miles—21.19%5 
31 miles—22.02% 


32 miles—22.45 

33 miles—23.28% 
34 miles—24.12% 
35 miles—24. 544 
36 miles—25. 37% 
37 miles—26. 21 

38 mi 


73 


] 41 miles—29.13%% | 


42 miles—29.57_ | 
43 miles—30.40%6 | 


No railroad train ever 
made such a record—no 
man, on any machine, 
over any: track, ever 
equalled the time made 


on February 7, 1911, by De Rosier, on an 


Motocycle 


At the end of 60 minutes De Rosier had covered 83 
miles 135 yards, as against his own previous record of 797% 


miles made in another race. 


Thus has been achieved another triumph for INDIAN 


Motocycles—another proof that the INDIAN is 


The Most Reliable and the Speediest Machine Made 


The same mechanical perfection—quality of material 
used—that makes the INDIAN Motocycle the fastest thing 
on wheels—also makes it the greatest machine for pleasure 
and the most reliable for road use under all conditions. 


Let us send you our new 1911 INDIAN Moto- 
cycle catalogue, containing complete descrip- 
tion of the new INDIANS, which mean more 
pleasure in motocycling than motocycling has 
ever known before. Write for the INDIAN 
Motocycle catalogue today. 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
839 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


44 miles—31.23%6 


45 miles—32. 06% 
46 miles—32.49% 
47 miles—33.32% 
48 miles—34.16 

49 miles—34.59 

50 miles—35.41% 
51 miles—36.25% 
52 miles—37.08% 
53 miles—37. 5135 
54 miles—38. 34% 
55 miles—39.18%6 
56 miles—40.01% 
57 miles—40. 4436 
58 miles—41.28%6 
59 miles—42.12 

60 miles—42. 55% 
61 miles—43.39% 
62 miles—44.2355 
63 miles—45.07% 
64 miles—45.514% 
65 miles—46.35%6 
66 miles—47.19%5 
67 miles—48.0445 
68 miles—48. 48% 
69 miles—49. 324% 
70 miles—50.174% 
71 miles—51.02% 
72, miles—51.46% 
73 miles—52.31 

74 miles—53.153%5 
75 miles —54.00 

76 miles—54.44 

77 miles —55.28 

78 miles —56.13 

79 miles —56.57 

80 miles—57.41145 
81 miles —58.2535 
82 miles—59.10% 
83 miles—59. 5445 
84 miles —60. 3856 
85 miles —61.23 

86 miles —62.07 

87 miles—62. 5146 
88 miles—63.3545 
89 miles —64.1935 
90 miles —65.05 

91 miles —65.49 

92 miles —66.3335 


In one hour, 83 
miles 135 yards 
were covered. 


DAMPPROOF—STAINPROOF— ATTRACTIVE 
FINISHES FOR CONCRETE AND BRICK 


Trus-Con Exterior Wall Finish, applied with a brush, makes walls better than new —has a beautiful, 
uniform flat tone—is always clean because readil y washed — has a dampproof, weather-resisting sur- 
face — hard as flint — becomes an inseparable part of the concrete, sealing the pores and filling the 

hair-cracks — does not peel or crack off like paints. 


Trus-Con Exterior Wall Finish is a scientific preparation, especially compounded for 


finishing and protecting concrete and masonry. 


pleasing colors. 


Furnished in a variety of many 


Write for Free Trus-Con Color Card. Tell us about your requirements, so we can 
give detailed suggestions and name of nearest dealer. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


THIS” 
INSURES 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING | 
“SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN- 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US, EXPRESS PREPAID, . 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT ‘CHARGE 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


Silk Manufacturers, 
526-528 BROADWAY 
New York City, 


To sell automobile oils 


Salesmen Wante and other specialties 


exclusively or as aside line. A good live wire can earn 
big money on ourterms. Champion Refining Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


AGENTS O8TRaITs 35c, FRAMES 15c, 


Sheet Pictures ic, Stereoscopes 25c, 
Views lc. 30 Days’ Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. 
Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept 401 Z, 1027 W. Adams St, Chicago 


401 Trussed Concrete Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 


GUARANT E'E'D™ 


VACATION PICTURES 


bee) 


77] aS Gem 


NEW CAMERA PROCESS will help you 
spend it pleasantly. Pictures developed and 
finished by yourself in two minutes. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
No dark room required. Camera, 
6 plates and mounts, 
fluid, tank and inagnet. 
with directions $1. 


Supply Co., Dept. P, 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


developing 
Complete 
Agefits wanted. 
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| narrow, typewritten strip of paper—a 


statement in the fewest possible words that 
the associated banks had agreed to support 
the Subway Trust. It meant, of course, 
salvation. 

Glancing over it, Graine looked up at the 
chairman and nodded approvingly. Where- 
upon Mr. Bronson pushed in front of him 
a larger typewritten sheet, laid the tip of a 
thick forefinger at the bottom of the sheet 
and said grimly: ‘‘Sign here.’ 

This larger sheet was Graine’s resig- 
nation as president and director of the 
Subway Trust Company. It meant that, 
though the bank was to be saved, he per- 
sonally was to be summarily kicked out. 
He hadn’t thought of that, and it turned 
him rather white. He drew back from 
the sheet, stared up malevolently at the 
chairman and declared: ‘‘I refuse.” 

Mr. Bronson’s deadly eye met his ma- 
levolent gaze firmly. “It’s six minutes 
to ten,” he said. ‘‘We shall immediately 
give out this.”” He exhibited another nar- 
row, typewritten slip—a statement that 
the Subway Trust’s clearing-house corre- 
spondent refused any longer to clear for it. 
Publication of that meant instant ruin not 
only for the bank but for himself person- 
ally. The chairman pushed a button on 
the table. 

“Mr. Connolly ”’ Graine began. 

“T’ve just been speaking with Mr. Con- 
nolly,’’ Bronson interrupted. ‘‘This is his 
own suggestion.” 

The secretary, answering Bronson’s ring, 
stepped in from the anteroom and stood 
waiting. The two narrow slips were in the 
chairman’s hand. Mr. Bronson waited 
perhaps twenty seconds, then held out the 
slip of ruin and said, ‘‘Give this to the 
reporters.” 

“Wait!’’ said Graine. Bending quickly 
to the table, he seized a pen and signed the 
resignation. Mr. Bronson prudently picked 
it up, then handed the secretary the other 
slip. Mr. Littleton coughed gently behind 
his hand and the tense muscles of his face 
relaxed. Mr. Westbrook openly breathed a 
sigh of relief. Mr. Graine merely stared at 
the table—realizing that, though the bank 
was saved, he personally was stripped. 

It then lacked only four minutes of ten. 
Just five minutes later Sturtevant Byron 
woke up—to a pervading sense of bodily 
misery. His brain barely realized this 
bodily distress, however, before something 
else crashed in upon it. He sat up galvan- 
ically in bed and looked at the little clock 
on his dressing table. He could see that 
the hands showed just past the hour of 
ten; and he leaped from the bed. At the 
same moment the “broad-tape ticker” 
in brokers’ offices—a wheezing, convulsive 
little instrument—was spelling out the 
message: “Transit National Bank Fails.” 


Guessing and Knowing 


HEN Von Liebig, the young chemist, 

devised his method of organic analy- 
sis eighty years ago there was hardly an 
experimental laboratory in Europe open 
to a student. The chemical instructors 
taught by lectures and disdained experi- 
ment. Chemistry was largely a mental 
exercise, and there were many beautiful 
theories as to what ought to happen when 
substances were mixed or disintegrated. 
By actually mixing and disintegrating 
substances, Liebig overthrew all the philo- 
sophical speculations. 

Not long ago an American publisher 
planned a work that called for more 
binders’ leather of a certain kind than had 
ever been needed in this country before. 
Going to foreign tanners, he got it at a 
price so much below the price paid by 
importers of small quantities that Uncle 
Sam’s customs officers thought he was 
trying to evade duty through under- 
valuation. He showed his bills. They 
considered the case and finally said: 

““This seems to be what you paid, but 
you will have to enter it twenty-five per 
cent higher and pay duty accordingly. 
What the smaller importers have to pay is 
the official market value.” 

The present state of our tariff is some- 
what like the state of chemistry when 
Von Liebig began his experiments. It has 
been a matter of economic theories so long, 
and the doctors have advanced so many 
philosophical speculations as to what will 
really happen if certain schedules are 
lowered or abolished, that a good many 
practical Americans are curious to try the 
experimental method, revise a few sched- 
ules downward and check up the authorities. 
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Youth and Boy should have 


because it is the only cap made for eve 
occasion that can be carried in the pock 
or rolled or crushed without injury. 


Light Weight 
Handsomely Made © 
Best Fabrics’ 


Soft Rough Tan, pe Gray, Cheviot, 
also Pin Check ky all’ Peau-de- 
Cygne Silk ea ee. 

Navy Blue Serge, Soft Gray pre 

spun, Shepherd ie Beare Pane | 
ined and trimmed . A 

Ask your dealer for the « Ke Pacap,’” or — him ¢ 
der for you. If he can't supply you we will ser 
postpaid on receipt of price. Mention size and cole 


Charles S. Merton & Co. 
810 Broadway, New York Cit 


Each ‘*‘ PACAP” is packed separately. 


Every impro 
One of the be: 
writers made, 


One Emerson Typewriter Given Away to any 
man or woman, who will do us a slight ser’ 
selling, no canvassing, only a few moments 
spare time required. 

Don’t pay even $20 for any typewriter 
you first write for our Grand Offer. 


Our Customers Write Like This: 

Earned an EMERSON Typewriter for less than two 
The ‘‘EMERSON”’ is better than any $100.00 typewnit 
market—JOS. M. PHELPS, Centralia, Mo. 

Earned an Upright Grand Piano and EMERSON Typ 
five hours, Since getting the ‘‘EMERSON"’ I have set m 
Machine aside—R..W. SUTTON, Hillsdale, Ind. 

Earned an EMERSON Typewriter in just a few minute 
HORN, Burlington, Ia. 

Consider the ‘‘EMERSON”’ the best machine made. 
mine in just a few hours—I. N. CLACK, Lampasas, Tea 


We could fill this weekly with similar letter 


For Our Great Gift Offer 279,e° ari" FuP oar 


regarding this Great Offer, for copies of lette 
the many who are using Emerson Typewriters 
they received for only a few hours of their 
everything we and others can tell you ab 
Emerson Typewriter on a Postal Card or in: 
to us, simply say “Mail Me Your Free Offer.” 


THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 165, Woods 


Motor Boat Me 


Owners of Stationary Gas Eng) 


Fi “This Plug is Guaranteed 
» Carbon and Soot PROOF. 


‘ It has a patented electrical action that | 
"S| destroys carbon and soot as fast as 
deposited. Aids in development of | 
maximum power — uses less current. 
For air or water cooled motors. 


PReliance 


SPARK PLUG — “Sparks in Water” 


Infallible proof that it can't be short 

circuited. Porcelain is heat proof. 

Reliance Magneto Plugs are specially 

recommended for oily engines. Satis- 

faction guaranteed or your money 

INS Sold bydealers everywhere, 
Sn: 


or sent prepaid on receiptofprice. $1? 
Qy, Get This Book — ‘Ignition a 
Spark-Plug Talk'’—a valuabj 
f reference book —will make you 
7 master of your ignition system | 

Send4cstamps to cover postage. 
JEFFERY DEWITT CO. 
68 Butler Ave. 
Detroit 


PUMPS WATER DAY AND NIG! 


Costs nothing to run, Operated by water Ff 
sure, the Niagara Hydraulic Ram w 
supply you with running water wherever. 
you want it. Ask forcatalogue AD, — 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. 
753 Heed Bldg., Philadelphia. Factory,Chester, Pa.’ 
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Model “44” 


7 Passenger, Fore-Door 
Touring Car 


BUILT FOR ~“ 


PERMANENCE 


he Abbott Motor Company Announce 


for the season of 1912, in addition to their well known “30” which this year 
} will be sold for $1350, a new model to be known as the Abbott-Detroit “44”— 
a seven-passenger fore-door touring car—the price of which will be $1800 


$1775 


Model “44” 
Fore-door Demi-Tonneau 


Model “30” 
Fore-door Touring Car 


Model “30” 
Fore-door Roadster 


$2150 


Fully Equipped 


| Pay 


Model “30” | 
Colonial Coupe 


The low prices announced have been made possible by the increased efficiency of our 

organization; the keen competition among material and parts makers, the larger pro- 
duction with its consequent increased purchasing power, coupled with many important 
labor-saving devices which we have installed during the past year. 


The same excellent quality of product, as regards its mechanical construction, its 
style, finish and refinement of details will be maintained. 


Several important refinements, however have been added which will greatly en- 
hance its appearance and value. 


q] So well has our policy of permanence been established and our methods of manufac- 
ture standardized, that we are not only able to guarantee our cars for life, but have 
also added to our organization a service department of 12 divisions—covering all parts 
of the United States—which is ready at a moment’s notice to co-operate with the dealer 
and owner in the production of universal satisfaction. 


Back of all this is a feeling of strong moral obligation and a sincere desire to instill 
in the minds of Abbott-Detroit owners that feeling of confidence which should 
and must always be the basis of honest business relations. Read our guarantee below. 


Enumerated here are some of 

the high grade features which, 
while frequently embodied in cars 
of the four or five thousand dollar 
class, are seldom incorporated in 
cars selling for these prices. 


Exceptionally large and roomy bodies. 

Hand buffed leather uphoistery, with thick 
cushions. 

Circassian walnut dash and trimmings. 

Highest class finish— 24 painting operations, 

Three-quarter elliptic springs in rear, giving 
exceptionally easy riding qualities. 

Full floating type rear axle. 

Chrome nickel steel drive shafts. 

Multiple disc clutch. 

‘Three-bearing crank shaft. 

Unusually large valve openings. 

‘Timken roller bearings throughout. 

Extra Large Tires — Reducing tire 
expense, 

Gear Shifting device noiseless, easily 
handled. 

Large, strong wheels, 

Latest type of fore-door bodies with 
inside control. 


| 
the date of purchase, and it shall appear that such breakage was | 
not in fact due to misuse, negligence, or accident, the Abbott } 
@) Oo or O. Motor Company will furnish such new parts either through its ! 

dealer or at the factory in Detroit, Michigan, free of charge to the 

owner. This guarantee does not apply directly or indirectly to 

601 Waterloo Street consequential damage of any nature whatsoever or to the replace 

ment Of tires, which are guaranteed by the makers thereof. 

DETROIT MICHIGAN “QFN ANSE 


SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 
ABBOTT-DETROIT “44” 


414” x 516” long stroke motor; Dual Ignition System with Magneto; Bul- 
let Electric headlights—180 ampere hour lighting battery—Tungsten lamps— 
body of lamps, black enamel with nickel plated trimmings; Combination 
oiland electric side and tail lights; Horn, Tire Irons and Tools; Tires 36/x4"; 
Universal Demountable Rims; Three-Speed Transmission; Two-Pedal Con- 
trol, Clutch and Brake; Wheel Base 120 inches; Ventilated Fore-door Bodies. 


Seven Passenger, Fore-door Touring Car, 
fully equipped, less top, wind- $ 
shield and extra seats... . 1800 
Seven Passenger, Fore-door Touring Car, 
fully equipped, including top, $ 
windshield and speedometer 1925 


Fore-door Limousine, fully equipped, $3000 


ABBOTT-DETROIT “30” 


4" x 446” four cylinder motor; Splitdorf Dual Ignition System; Electric 
headlights—combination oil. and electric. side and tail lamps; 100 amperé 
hour lighting battery —Tungsten Lamps; Horn, Tire Irons, Tools; Tires 34” 
x 340” Quick Detachable Rims; Three-Speed Transmissions; One-Pedal 
Clutch and Brake Control—simple, safe and sure; Wheel Base 110 inches; 
Ventilated Fore-door Bodies. 


Fore-door Touring Car, fully Fore - door Roadster, fully $ 
equipped, less top and windshield $1350 equipped, less top and windshield 1275 


Fore-door Touring Car, fully 


Fore - door Demi - Tonneau, 
fully equipped, less top and $ 
windshield ci .° 6-0. “eh er « 1775 
Fore-door Demi-Tonneau, fully equipped, 
including top, windshield and $ 
speedometer . * 6 ue 1900 


e-door Roadster, fully 


or eile Sapa “ye ane ee $1450 equipped,including top and Ww ei $1375 
Colonial Coupé, fully equipped, $2150 


GUARANTEE 


This is to certify that the Abbott Motor Company will fully warrant |}jjj\ 
and guatantee the Automobile covered by this certificate foritsentire | 
life, from the date of the original sale by the dealers. This guar 
antee also includes all material and all equipment, with the ex- 
ception of tires, magneto, lamps, etc.,, which are warranted by 
their respective makers, used in connection with construction 
of said automobile. If any parts of this car break or prove |) 

defective from any cause whatsoever, and the customer 

shall forthwith communicate the fact to the Abbott Motor |i 
Company or one of its authorized dealers; giving the number of car 
and the name of the dealer from whom the car was purchased and 
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$1,000 


Given Away 


for the Best Hundred Let- 


ters on the Advantages of 


Scoflissue 


Use itke a Bictier 


We want opinions from 
every housewife, every fac- 
tory and office employé, 
every one who uses towels 
at home, in office or fac- 
tory, at school or in pub- 
lic places, on the advantages 
of the ScotTissue Paper 
Towels. 


For the best hundred letters we will 
give $1,000 in prizes divided as follows: 


$100 


$1,000 


What to Write About 


Your letter must not exceed 200 
words, and should treat of 


1st The Sanitary features. 


2nd The advantages to skin and com- 
plexion due to lack of irritation of the skin. 


3rd Ifa shaver, condition of skin after’ 
shaving. 
4th The fewest number to properly dry. 


5th The absorbent quality as compared 
with the fabric towel. 


6th The cost in comparison to fabric 
towels. 


7th The condition of hands after using. 


Not Necessary to Buy 


While it is not a condition of this 
contest that you should buy 
ScoffissueToweta. if you desire to try 
them before writing your letter they 
may be obtained from your dealer 
at a cost of 35 cents for roll of 150 
towels and 25 cents extra for fix- 
ture. If your dealer hasn’t Scot- 
Tissue “Towels in stock send us - 
$2.00 ($2.50 if west of Mississippi 
River) and we’ll send you by ex- 
press prepaid a carton containing 5 
rolls and a fixture. 


ScotTissue Towels are of the 
heaviest, white absorbent paper 
made from clean wood pulp. 
Every towel carries the Scot- 
Tissue water mark. 


Your letter must be received at this 
office prior to September 15th, 1911. 


For any further information write 


SCOTT PAPER CO., 


664 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GETTING A START AT SIXTY 


(Continued from Page 6) 


carpet, two pictures, a hanging mirror 
hatrack, and table underneath, and a couple 
of small carved hall chairs, presented an 
inviting appearance to all comers. 

In arranging our house we always kept 
before us as essentials, first, cleanliness, 
and next, good taste. We had a theory— 
which is now a conviction—that the aver- 
age boarder who is without a desire to 
keep his or her room clean and without 
capacity to plan things effectively is never- 
theless susceptible to cleanliness and good 
taste, and has a satisfaction in such sur- 
roundings that helps to create a home 
feeling and makes much for contentment. 

Some of the bedrooms boasted a com- 
plete set, wardrobe included, of old furni- 
ture, cleaned, repaired and revarnished by 
us. What did it matter if a once mirrored 
washstand had lost its mirror? It was 
easy to take off the damaged back and let 
the remainder present a plain, substantial 
effect; while a white splasher against the 
wall back of the washbowl and pitcher 
gave a clean, finished appearance. 

More often the bedroom sets in those 
beginning days were made up of odds and 
ends of furniture originally belonging to 
different sets that had been bought in 
much dilapidated, cheap, odd lots. But 
even so, we never put an oak bedstead 
with a walnut wardrobe, a rosewood 
bureau and a mahogany washstand. The 
oak found other oak pieces, and the walnut 
matched-up sets were entirely of walnut, 
except for repainted iron bedsteads that 
went well with anything. 

We found that enough cheap second- 
hand lace curtains for the entire house 
were of trifling expense, and when carefully 
mended by my wife added wonderfully to 
the finished appearance. We secured at a 
ten-cent store a few especially good colored 
prints of flowers and spring and fall land- 
scapes in light colors, dainty and attractive, 
on white mats about twenty-four by thirty- 
six inches in size, and put two or three in 
each of the bedrooms. They broke the 
staring bareness and brightened the walls. 
Many of the carpets in the bedrooms were 
ingrain, but all were scrubbed and neatly 
sewed into rugs, with borders of floor wal- 
nut-stained and varnished showing beyond. 
When the rooms were finished, and the old 
wall-paper had been carefully cleaned, they 
looked very inviting. 


Cleanliness the Keynote 


There was at least one stout rocking- 
chair in each bedroom to give a restful, 
homelike welcome to the tired boarder. 
From the beginning we watched the beds 
constantly and insisted on their being kept 
clean, with clean sheets and pillowcases 
and spreads. We allowed no carelessness 
in regard to beds and bedding. 

We also watched the sanitary items 
throughout the house. The rugs and var- 
nished bare borders and corners made it 
easier to keep things clean. I cleaned out 
and whitewashed the cellar, sprinkled lime 
in the corners, and put about a bushel of 
unslaked lime underneath the house. It 
was not pleasant work, but no one ever 
complained of any mustiness or bad odors, 
even on the first floor. 

The bathroom was always kept in good 
order, washstand tidy, tub well scrubbed 
and closet clean. Chloride of lime, cop- 
peras, crude carbolic acid and other disin- 
fectants we used from timeto time, and the 
room was kept as far as possible odorless, 
or antiseptically odorous, with fresh half- 
curtain and dark shade at window. 

Of course our efforts with limited capital 
left much to be desired, but we did the best 
we could, and the result was surprisingly 
good. It is what any couple, even an old 
couple, can accomplish with careful plan- 
ning and painstaking work. 

My wife sewed neatly, and she made 
dozens of table napkins out of old second- 
hand tablecloths. We always had plenty 
of napkins, a clean one being available at 
any time. Other second-hand tablecloths 
were carefully mended, when necessary, 
and answered very well at the start when 
we could not afford better. A clean mended 
cloth, with a centerpiece over the patch 
or a plate of bread hiding it, is appreciated 
more than a new soiled cloth used three 
meals too long. 

It was nearly the end of May before we 
were ready to open our house for boarders, 
and at once the servant question became a 


problem. We felt obliged to have at least 
servants—a good cook, and a good house- 
maid who could clean up, wait on the table, 
wash dishes, and so forth. We decided that 
we could get a boy or a man to scrub side- 
walks and steps, and do other chores when 
needed. The next fall we had a boy regu- 
larly to do such work, in addition to 
carrying coal and making fires. The house 
did not have a furnace. 

Although we paid good wages, we had 
our troubles with the cook and maid, as we 
might have expected. We felt that it 
would be cheaper to get good servants and 
pay them well, with a promise of raise in 
wages if they suited, than to try to econo- 
mize in the quality of our help. We had 
several cooks, however, during the first 
four months, before we secured a really 
satisfactory one who was strictly honest 
and who combined ability with a desire to 
save and a willingness to be taught what 
she did not know. A good maid, an ener- 
getic middle-aged woman, we found easier 
to get. 

We had the front and side yards sodded. 
I painted the front fence a fresh black, and 
washed the stone underneath and the front 
steps with stone dust and drier early one 
morning. I cleaned up the back yard also 
and whitewashed the fences. The entire 
premises took on a fresh “‘kept-up”’ ap- 
pearance—a valuable factor in the success 
of a boarding house. 


Making the Table Pleasant 


From the beginning I found I had to plan 
the table, make out bills of fare and do the 
marketing. As I said before, my wife was 
not a manager, and it was up to me to make 
our last hope asuccess. But the wife, bless 
her dear heart, was a great help in other 
ways. She was always uncomplaining and 
making the best of things; and if not 
always hopeful, she was never discouraging. 
She took an interest in all of our boarders, 
without intruding on their personality or 
affairs, and they appreciated it. It tended 
to create an atmosphere of friendly interest, 
something approaching a home atmosphere 
in our house. 

My wife presided nicely at table also, 
seeing that the wants of our boarders were 
quietly and promptly supplied, smoothing 
over any little scrappy remarks, and start- 
ing conversation to lighten the silent 
periods. She made what one of our board- 
ers praised as a “‘pleasant table.” A pleas- 
ant table, where the atmosphere is easy and 
kindly, is a great asset in any boarding 
house. My wife has something of the 
social instinct, without having social bril- 
liancy—or perhaps it is only that she is a 
good woman with a cheerful, kind heart. 

We learned the art of seating boarders 
at table—my wife has more aptitude for 
that sort of thing than I. We had two 
tables, and scattered the boarders so that 
one or two refining influences would be felt 
at each table—some persons are a natural 
check against carelessness. Then we placed 
two talkative and congenial persons near 
enough together so that they would con- 
verse and start things going, with the more 
silent persons sandwiched in between. We 
did not place congenial spirits side by side; 
when they were placed across the table 
from each other the effect on the other 
boarders was better. 

We advertised for boarders, and we 
placed a neat sign in the front window on 
the day we were ready; put it in with eager, 
anxious hearts and the fluttering expecta- 
tion of two children—for we had planned so 
carefully, had worked so hard, and success 
meant so much to us now! 

But our best advertisement was the neat, 
attractive appearance of everything. All 
comers seemed impressed with it, and we 
felt that those days of preparation had not 
been wasted. We determined on moderate 
prices and a good class of boarders; we 
could not have attempted high prices with 
those furnishings and in that neighborhood, 
even had we been experienced in the busi- 
ness of keeping boarders. Also, a cheap 
boarding house has this advantage —its 
boarders are practically permanent all 
the year round, as they cannot afford to 
migrate in summer. 

We had many applicants and we exam- 
ined prospective boarders carefully. We 
demanded references and got them; but in 
the end we trusted a good deal to our judg- 
ment of people, personality and character, 
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COIL spring is unde 


even tension its entire length —the tension in 
flat spring concentrates at one point. A co 
spring never fatigues—the life of a flat sprin 
is short, whether used or not, for it is alway 
under tension. f 

The only revolver in the world equippe 
throughout with wire springs (the same ty] 
as is usedin U.S. army rifles) is the New Mod 


IVER JOHNSON 
Autonatic REVOLVER 


Automatic 
—the only modernized revolver, It’s got rang 
penetration, smashing power, and wonde 
accuracy. It is the only revolver that is mac 
absolutely safe from accidental discharge b 
the famous . 


6“ ” 
Hammer the Hammer 

safety firing device. There are no ex- ~ 
ternal catches to adjust—or forget. ij 
To prevent substitution of obsolete 
models and limit sale to proper 
persons, distribution is confined 
to resident dealers, licensed 
underour patents. Mail- 


ce amma 

IVER JOHNSON’S o} 

ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. © 


OLGATE’S 


DENTAL CREAM 


BHEE 


This trial tube 
will prove the 
delicious efh- 
ciency of Rib- 
bon Cream. Let 
us send it to 
you for 4 cts. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Tept. P 


199 Fulton St. 
New York City 


$3 a Di 


NEW PATENTED AUTOI 
CURRY COM 


AGENTS 


= 


—e =~ A.R. Pett says: “‘It'sa 
Sold 14 last night to my neighbors,’’ Easy seller. Big! 
Going fast. Write quick. Free sample to workers. z 


THOMAS MFG.CO., 8868 Wayne St., Dayt 1 ; 
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Marvel 


Ventilation 


A 


In 


1e Sturtevant does its most strik- 
york in places that seem impossible 
ntilate. 

removes every trace of bad air 
‘umes that ordinary means cannot 
ige at all: 

> stagnant, germ-laden air from Tele- 
Booths. 

nes and odors from Laboratories and 
Manufacturing Rooms. 

t air and cooking odors from Kitchens 
estaurants. 

lair from Bank and Safe Deposit Vaults. 
‘air and odors from Toilet Rooms, etc. 
such places an electric fan merely stirs 
> bad air. The Sturtevant removes it. 
it may be used to blow the fresh air in. 


Sfurlevant 


ortable Ventilating Set 


sjentific on a small scale as the most costly 
iting system. It runs from any electric 
ocket. Price, $35 up, according to size. 


Send for Booklet P § 


ITURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, Mass. 
tanches and agents in over 200 cities. 


dll has taken vers by storm Pp 
» $600.00 a month clear profit for Managers everywhere. 
| with four alleys made clear 


$680.00 in 30 Days 


Bea Manager, All you need is energy, and 
on a small investment we believe you can 
make the same profits, ifnot greater 
ones, right in your own locality. 
Box Ball is a clean, moral game—an 
exercise that fascinates the best 
class of men and women every- 
where. Noiseless, fast, irresistible. 
Big pins set automatically by the 
player—you just take in the cash, 
No help needed to operate —no 
er seeps of any kind except rent, 

ur Guarantee—You can set 
yourself up ina permanent, big- 
paying business on an investment 
as low as $120 to $300. If you are 
not satisfied after 30 days we take 
back the alley and refund what you 
paid us minus what you took in, 
Write for our proposition at once. 


Van Buren St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N BOX BALL CO., 370 


Do You Take 
1otographs? 
our pleasure will be 
d if you let us Develop 
?rint your films. We are 
operators in the 
d States, and our expert 
'$ securing for thousands of 
ated Amateurs, finer results 
-are usually seen in Amateur 
i. Send us an order today, and 
ill prove to you, the gratifying results 
tive in our Photo-Service-by-Mail. 
lute Satisfaction guaranteed. 
‘EMMERMAN 50 Howe Ave. 
‘-Oraft Laboratories Passaic, N. J. 


Booklet, 
“Hints to 
Amateurs,’ 
price listand 
Wy] * Photofax” 

/ FREE, 


OFFICE, BANK, 
SCHOOL or HOME by using 
WASHBURNE’S PATENT 


PAPER FASTENERS. 
75,000,000 
SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince YOU of 
their SUPERIORITY. 
Trade 0. Ke Mark 


‘of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100, 

e. Compact. Strong. NoSlipping, NEVER! 
lationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50 
d sizes. Illustrated booklet free. 


2 O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse,N. Y. N° 1BY 


) GUMMED LABELS, $1.00 


| 2 inches, printed to order and 
)tpaid. Send for Catalog. 
Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE SATURDAY 


To many I said that I would consult with 
my wife and let them know the next day 
what we could do. This gave us time for 
further investigation. As far as possible 
we took only persons who were church 
members, and made a point of the young 
men sent us by the local Young Men’s 
Christian Association—which had investi- 
gated our house and agreed to recommend 
us. I mention this because it is part of our 
plan; we have a religious atmosphere in our 
boarding house, the non-churchgoer being 
the exception instead of the rule. It gives 
amore assured respectability to our house, 
and makes much for congeniality between 
ourselves and the boarders and among the 
boarders themselves. I feel sure that much 
of the shifting restlessness among boarders 
and much of the lack of home atmosphere 
in boarding houses comes from the absence 
of similar standards. 

The young men we selected for steadiness 
and gentlemanly behavior, honesty and 
good habits, rather than for style; and 
throughout we tried to avoid not only all 
questionable characters but also those who 
were disagreeable and faultfinding. 

Sufficient stress cannot be put upon the 
fact not only of the need for the high- 
standard, low-priced, thoroughly clean and 
cheap boarding house, but also of the need 
in such houses for the best atmosphere— 
that intangible something that makes life 
pleasant and easy, not aggressive and dis- 
agreeable, in relaxing hours. A man wishes 
an atmosphere where he feels he fits in, even 
inaboardinghouse. Nothing produces this 
like a community of interest; and no com- 
munity of interest is so helpful as that of 
Christianity. There are enough Christian 
persons in every large city to fill many nice, 
cheap boarding houses; and our experience 
has been that such persons are more agree- 
able to live with and more appreciative of 
what is done for them. 

From the start we conducted our venture 
with the greatest care, and endeavored 
always to give the best possible board for 
the very low price we asked; and our efforts 
were appreciated. Our prices, accommoda- 
tions and table soon earned a reputation, 
and we found ourselves with a waiting list. 
This enabled us to pick and choose among 
the applicants, and gradually to improve 
the class of our boarders without raising our 
prices. During the last few years we have 
usually taken boarders on trial without 
their knowing we were doing so, telling 
them we could let them have a room for a 
month. In that time we could determine 
something about them — whether they 
suited us and fitted in our circle. 


We Make a Beginning 


In a week we had our house filled. The 
front room in the second story was taken 
by a railroad conductor and his wife, a 
nice plain old couple, at fifty dollars a 
month. The next room on the second 
floor we rented to a young married couple 
at forty-five dollars a month, including 
board. The young man was working in a 
railroad office at seventy-five dollars a 
month. An old-maid school-teacher took 
the hall room on that floor for twenty 
dollars a month. 

The room over the dining room, which 
had no street outlook, we rented at forty 
dollars a month to a middle-aged lady, who 
sewed in season in one of the dressmaking 
establishments, and her mature daughter, 
who clerked in a store. They had a little 
income from two cottages, but not enough 
to support both of them without work- 
ing. On the third floor we put only men, 
mostly young men, three in a room in 
single beds in the front and second rooms 
at eighteen dollars apiece, and one in the 
hall room at twenty dollars. 

Where our boarders were paid by the 
week we had them pay us by. the week. 
This was necessary, at first, and as a rule 
proved satisfactory. With this plan of 
payment and with carefully chosen boarders 
ee: have lost very little in unpaid board 

ills. 

My wife and I took the back parlor at 
first as more convenient, intending to move 
up over the kitchen when the rooms got 
filled. However, we only kept that super- 
kitchen room two months; we found that it 
paid us to keep the back parlor on account 
of the saving in steps and the closer atten- 
tion to details that it made possible, and 
the prestige it gave us with our boarders. 

Speaking of prestige, I may say that 
from the beginning we dressed carefully 
and as well as we could. This gave us an 
added dignity in the eyes of both servants 
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**Bother about my complexion?—Oh! no. I really never give 
it a thought; Hinds Honey and Almond Cream keeps it clear 
and fresh. My skin stays soft and smooth all summer long.’’ 


Every woman will find this dainty snow-white liquid a perfect protec- 


tion against 


and all the skin troubles of hot weather. Use Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream every day and you may enjoy all sorts of Summer outdoor life 
without fear of the hot sun, wind or dust. It quickly relieves mosquito bites. 


Our free sample is large enough to show you how delightfully refresh- 
ing it is,x— how quickly it will cool and soothe parched, dry skin burned 
and roughened by exposure. 


Drop us a postal for free sample bottle, or get the regular 50c size 
from your druggist. 


Nothing you can use is so positive a protection against the torment of 
sunburn as Hinds Honey and Almond Cream—nothing could possibly 
be a more delightful toilet help. It removes blemishes and eruptions, 
gives a youthful fairness and freshness to the complexion, even with 
women of advanced years. 


We positively guarantee 


inds ain C real 


to contain no harmful ingredients—that it is not greasy or sticky—will not cause 
a growth of hair—will not injure or irritate the most delicate skin. 


Mothers will find Hinds Honey and Almond Cream unequaled for babies’ 
delicate skins—for many years it has been recognized as most effective for sooth- 
ing and relieving Prickly Heat, Chafing, Rash and other skin troubles of infants. 


Men who shave are the most enthusiastic about Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream — nothing equals it for taking the smart out, stopping the irritation due 
to close shaving. It prevents dry skin. 


Price 50 cents. Sold everywhere or mailed postpaid by us. Do not buy 
substitutes. There's nothing like Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


A liberal trial bottle sent free 
West Street, Portland, Maine 


On the deck of the Ocean Liner or Excur- 
sion Steamer Thermos has a delightful 
drink always ready. All yachtsmen swear 
by it. And Thermos is just as practical 
for the canoeist as for the owner of the 
ocean going steamer yacht. That’s one of 
the wonders of Thermos. 

Every sport is made more enjoyable and 
more healthful by Thermos. Motorists, 
horsemen, golfers, hunters, fishermen and 
all lovers of outdoors swear by it. 

The comfort that Thermos gives is not 
alone for the recreation hours. In the busy 
factory,oficeandinthe homeitservesas well. 

For the nursery, sick-room, piazza and in 
the kitchen you can have Thermos always 
ready with a perfect drink hours, even 
days, after it was originally prepared. 

For 72 hours Thermos keeps any liquid 
icy cold or piping hot for 24 hours. 

Pint bottles $1.00 up 
Quart bottles 2.00 up 
Lunch Kits 2.50 up 

Buy Thermos in any good store. 

Heed this warning: Beware of imitations. 

Some things may have been successfully imitated. 
Therinos is not one of them. 

Insist that the word Thermos be stamped on the bottom 

of any article that yoy buy. See it, then you will not be 


defrauded into buying a leaky, unsatisfactory failure. 
Thermos is a word that imitators dare not use. 


American Thermos. Bottle Co. 
Thermos Building, New York 


NY 


Three 


and card-case combined. Unusually thin and exceed- 
ingly light. Made of genuine seal leather, dull finish 
very soft and flexible. The highest class material an 

workminship throughout. Absolutely guaranteed. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will send direct on receipt of 
price, $2.00, or in genuine morocco, $1.00. Black only, 

Send for booklet showing the full line of “* Masterpiece’’ 


Men’s Pocket Books—a widerange of prices, 65cto $4.50, but 
“* Every piece a Masterpiece." 


DEALERS iten's Pocket Books for their best trade 


A. L. Steinweg & Co., 491 Broadway, New York 
The Men's Pocket Book House 


A trial of just one 
week of the 
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finest Tooth 

S/ Brushesmade, 

Pure Rubber. 

Clean, healthy, 

pleasing, delightful to 

use, Order one to-day, 45c. 

You'll like it. If your druggist 
won't supply, send us the money. 


Bowers Rubber Works, San Francisco 
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and boarders, and helped us with both. 
For the last few years my wife has worn 
with her silk dress in the evenings a beauti- 
ful cluster diamond ring; and I wear an 
excellent old gold watch, with a diamond- 
studded Maltese cross as a charm. 

From the beginning my wife and I made 
it a rule to talk over each evening the mis- 
takes of the day and the things to be 
improved, telling each other also the en- 
couraging items we had observed. We 
found those talks most helpful; and our 
partnership interest in the business drew 
us closer together, linked our lives on the 
business side as well as on the social and 
religious. 

We determined from the start that the 
kitchen and the preparation of food should 
be as clean as possible, and that the food 
should be as good as we could afford at the 
price—well cooked and attractively served. 
We always kept the table looking as fresh 
as possible, and we watched details. Table- 
cloths and napkins were properly starched 
to give character; and in the center of 
each table we kept a clean centerpiece and 
a small vase of greenery—green sprigs of 
trees, or rose branches, or even pine and 
cedar in winter, if we had no flowers. The 
bit‘of dainty green gave a home touch and 
an air of refinement. 


Studies in Cookery 


I studied carefully what could be done 
with cheap meats and cheap foods in gen- 
eral. By careful reading of cookbooks and 
consultations with butchers and the cook, 
and cautious experimenting, I learned un- 
dreamed-of possibilities of lean soup meat, 
brisket, round steaks, and other cuts. The 
meat was always perfectly fresh and sweet; 
and undesirable parts when parboiled, 
stuffed, baked, garnished with fat, cooked 
just to a turn, and served with brown gravy 
or tomato sauce, made the mouths of the 
boarders water. Baked hash flavored with 
oysters, croquettes with a touch of spice— 
German fashion, country sausage and back- 
bone and spareribs, and such things, were 
served often enough to prove acceptable 
and to be relished. 

The cheapest vegetables were prepared 
with greatest care, and variety was con- 
stantly sought—variety in vegetables, 
meats and desserts, and variety in prepar- 
ing each; for most vegetables, even, can 
be prepared in at least half a dozen ways 
without great expense. 

All details I watched and planned with 
eare. I studied cookbooks as a business 
man studies trade journals. This was my 
business, and even household hints in the 
newspapers and magazines I pored over in 
private as a merchant or salesman reads 
catalogs. Many little points I learned in 
this way—as for instance, in scrambling 
eggs that a tablespoonful of milk added for 
each egg makes them better and makes 
them go twice as far in serving. This hint 
enabled us to have scrambled eggs twice as 
often as we could otherwise have had them, 
and such things count. 

I cannot emphasize too much the neces- 
sity of exactness and care in cooking and 
seasoning all food—that is half the differ- 
ence between the average fourth-rate 
boarding-housetable and the first-class one. 
Our meals were always good and we always 
served dessert at dinner, even though it 
was only rice pudding with a few raisins in 
it, bread pudding with a top layer of tart 
plum preserves, dried apple turnovers with 
clear sauce, or similar plain dishes. 

We frequently economized on food for 
two meals and then served some extra 
dainty, such as strawberries in advance of 
the season; or strawberry shortcake— 
which was cheaper; or ice cream; or aspar- 
agus on toast; or chicken pie. We made 
our own ices and served them often in 
summer; they were inexpensive and much 
appreciated, and we got them up in endless 
cheap combinations. Such things helped 
to establish our reputation for an excellent 
table. 

We managed from time to time to serve 
things that are not usually had in cheap 
boarding houses: chocolate, salads, whole 
wheat biscuit, graham muffins and rolls, 
apricot cream, cracknel bread, toasted Eng- 
lish muffins, hominy with chicken gravy, 
and other things. As far as possible, also, 
we catered to individual tastes, and tomato 
soup, bean soup, turnip greens and jowl, 
mustard pickle, meat pies and stuffed roast 
were served at intervals, because we knew 
some of our boarders especially liked them. 

As a rule, we had certain staples, but we 
avoided as much as possible getting into a 
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rut; and even the staples appeared in a 
variety of differently prepared forms. 
From the start I kept books carefully — 
that had been my former life business. I 
not only kept books of accounts but I 
preserved the daily menus, with comments 
on how the several dishes had been enjoyed. 
This gave valuable indications of the 
composite taste of our boarders, which 
influenced our ordering at another time. 

I watched the buying carefully and saved 
much by buying wholesale, with discount 
for cash, sugar, canned goods, oatmeal, 
grits, dried fruit, and such things. Even 
that first summer we put up a few preserves 
and homemade pickles—put them up with 
greatest care and exactness, though we did 
not then have the highest-priced fruit. 
Later we put up great quantities each 
summer; we found it paid well to do so. 

We had a fixed time for meals, and meals 
were always served promptly —to the min- 
ute, as nearly as possible. All boarders 
approve of that; it prevents waits, loss of 
time and consequent dissatisfaction. We 
have always tried to have the service at 
table as good as we could make it. 

After many months and many changes in 
cooks I found a young German, who had 
worked in a restaurant and knew some- 
thing of cooking, whom I secured to cook 
for us. He made us an exceptionally fine 
servant for four years. He had married 
a domestic, an intelligent, good girl, and 
their ambition was eventually to have a 
boarding house of their own. Meanwhile 
they wished to save money for the venture 
and learn all about the business. With her 
as housemaid and her husband as a willing 
cook—eagerly and intelligently learning all 
he could from me and my cookbooks and 
other sources concerning cooking and 
saving and planning efficiently—we were 
fortunate indeed. We paid them well, of 
course, but even so they were worth to us 
all we paid. As I had to beso much in the 
kitchen in those days I much preferred a 
man cook. 

The work was wearing, but grew easier 
as we learned more about it and got things 
in better running order. Often the work 
palled upon me, the pettiness of it, the end- 
less details and small economies, the con- 
stant planning for variety and wholesome 
palatableness at low cost. 

Often I felt the work beneath me, felt 
humiliated at this woman’s work. Then I 
fiercely told myself that I had to do it, 
woman’s work or not—that I could do it 
and had to. It was honest work; I found 
I was making a living at it for my wife and 
myself, and a little more than a living; and 
‘‘all honest work is honorable,”’ I repeated 
to myself time and time again. Then I 
would buoy myself up with the thought 
that I was a hotel manager in a small way, 
and that the position of a successful hotel 
proprietor was not beneath me. Moreover, 
I kept telling myself that I was actually 
a benefactor of mankind, in raising the 
standard of the cheap boarding house. 


Assembling a Better Equipment 
We constantly improved the appearance 


of the house—a picture here, a better chair 
there, new curtains somewhere else. We 


also improved our plated table silver, china, 


and glassware. As we got a little ahead, I 
frequented auction sales of very nice house- 
hold goods. I rarely let an auction sale in 
the fashionable district go by without in- 
specting carefully and doing some buying. 
We found that in this way most excellent 
and comparatively costly things could be 
had at a third or a fourth of their original 
value, sometimes even less; could be had 
more cheaply than indifferent new goods, 
although these beautiful auctioned goods 
were often almost as good as new. Carpets 
and curtains, as well as furniture, obtained 
in this way soon vastly improved the 
appearance of our house. 

At the end of the first year we had made 
a living, finished paying for our first furni- 
ture and even added to it a little. At the 
end of the second year we had greatly in- 
creased the value of our housefurnishings, 
had bought a good second-hand piano, and 
had three hundred dollars saved up in bank. 

We were beginning to have the confidence 
born of success, but we were cautious and 
stayed on in the same location for another 
year. Then we had seven hundred dollars 
in bank, and we were both anxious to get 
into a better neighborhood and to improve 
our boarding house in some details. 

I had been studying this problem for a 
year and had been quietly looking for 
a house. We found one that spring, a 
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To the Mother 


You wouldn't think of making your usb 
shirts, why make your boy’s blouses? : 


Blouses 


are made as accurately for 
as perfectly in workmanship ¢ 
man’s shirt—and you can 
them ready made. 


For Dress, $1.00 and over 
For School, 50c and over — 
The American Boy of to-day demandsST 


Ask for 


and you can see the new patterns and fab 
foreign and domestic. Guaranteed fast 
All first class stores have them. 


Look for the Label 
K&E 


Blouse Make 


6927 Aetna Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Salesroom: r 


Blouses 


853 Broadway—at 14th Street 
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Yellowstone Parl 


Best Two Weeks’ Trip - 
Best Way to Take It 


First-Class, Escorted, All-Expen 
Tours to Yellowstone National P; 
leave Chicago every Saturday durirz 
the season over the Chicago, Unioi 
Pacific and North Western Line. 

An experienced manager sees | 
everything—no travel troubles for yo! 
You enjoy the ‘‘best of everything. 


Similar tours to California, the Nor 
Pacific Coast, Colorado, Utah, Alask; 
and the Canadian Rockies allow an e} 
tended trip under the same delightfu 
conditions. 

For dates, itineraries and infor 
tion, address 

S. A. HUTCHISON 
Manager Tours Department 
148 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
PC1788 ( 
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| USE THIS PORTABLE § 
TYPEWRITER 10 days FREE : 


Learn at our wi 
thoroughly Dp) 
indispensable th 
‘pew 

ee) 


"y 


‘= a meres 
into your grip or your po 
be always ready to turn out neat, business-like lett 
proof orders, on train or in hotel, business place 
will save its cost in a few weeks. Price is only $18 b 
amazingly simple. Guaranteed. Write for catalog, an 
free trial offer. Representatives wanted. x 
C. H. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, N ry 

ALL SIZES } 

VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES j 

31Qx 3%, 3%4x 4h, 4c; 4x5, 3a, 5¢ 
Send us two negatives and we will print them w 
charge as a sample of our work; we are film spé 
and give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & GO., Asbury Park, 


qi 
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3ood Housewives 


And all lead- 
ing chefs and 
cooks use it. 


A Wonderful 
Appetizer. 


Assists 
Digestion. 


LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


HE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


n admirable relish of rare quality and 
ch flavor. Try it on Soups, Fish, 
toasts, Chops, Steaks, Gravies, 
tews, Salads and Chafing 
lish Cooking. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


tt Portable 
| \Fireproof 
| Garage 


se is the only absolutely 
" fireproof portablegar- 
“ti age. Made entirely of 
YY aa galvanized steel. No 
“™» wood. As hand- 
7 : ———/ some and substan- 
as masonry at one-third the cost. Lasts a lifetime. You 
put up or take down in a few hours. All parts interlock 
no frame work or foundation is required. Every inch a 
stantial, fireproof, portable building. By the 
RUDEN SYSTE of Portable Fire- 
proof Construction 
also build ideal cottages, hunting lodges, boat houses, 
x shops, etc. Every Pruden building is guaranteed. 
Write us the name of your 
t Our Free Catalog auto and model number 
eatalog and price of suitable size garage. Write today. 


TAL SHELTER CO., 5-42 W. Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 


. ,. ¥ 

ear and Service Guaranteed || 

coats with Bestyette label are guaranteed to give satis- jj 
$ factory wearand service. You get style,snap, 
fit—unusual price value. Coat illustrated is 
~ exact duplicate of popular Englishslip-on 
E> costing double our price. Cut on full ample 
linea—fits snugly around neck. Faultlessly 
jf tailored—very light weight. Perfect rain 
Protection, Made of special ‘‘Besto’’ cloth, 
Equal to most coats at double the price. 

~ Colors Tan and Gray. Sizes 34 to 46. 
Sold by clothiers and department 
“stores. If youcannot get the genuine 
“Bestyette’’ send order direct to us. 
AskforStyleNo.114,. Writefor Booklet 
“‘A’’ and FREE CLOTH SAMPLES. 


DER AGENTS WAN 


ry in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 

ny ate a gn Sor ee offer. 

\ inest Guarantee 

3 -1912 Models $10 tc $27 

7 BOO ek tort ed asso tires. 
an odels 

all of best makes .... $7 to $12 

100 Second-Hand Wheels $ 


All makes and models, $ 3 
Mi good as new........ to 
Vii Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We SHIP ON APPROVAL without a 
cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow 
ig 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Y TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles 
athal/ usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get 


es and offer. Write now. 
CYCLE CO., Dept. L-55, CHICAGO 


, If YOU Would Be 
\\ Successful atin 


) A Py the BASIS 
j., Stop Forgetting 


of All 
Knowledge 

You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. — Send today for my free 
book *‘How to Remember’’—Faces, Names, 
Studies— Develops Will, Concentration, Self-Confi- 
Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 


urses; Degree LL.B. in 3 

largest and best evening 
Thousands of successful 
arn expenses while working 

free. Rare chance for ambitious young men. Send for 

talog, address Sec., Suite 401 Z, The Temple, Chicago 

household goods toand from W estern 

points. 448 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 

Bidg., Boston 217 Front St., San Francisco 


SON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Aud’t’m Bldg., Chicago 
We find positions in Law 
| ; Freight Forwarding Co. 
| Bidg., New York| 516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 


cago Kent College of 
Sa 
ident rea glen tins 
carte he 


Bldg., St. Louis 
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well-built old house, very dirty and out of 
repair, but on a good square only one block 
farther from the business district. It was 
in a better neighborhood than our first 
house. 

The new house had much more room in 
it, with six rooms on the first floor, the 
rooms being situated on both sides of a 
central hall that went up full three stories. 
There were bay windows in the second 
rooms on both sides, and there were a few 
feet of side yard which at first was sooty and 
bare-looking, but which had possibilities. 

The place had been used for years as a 
third-class boarding house and was in 
wretched condition; the agents had lost 
rent onit each year from successive shiftless 
tenants. The owners would not repair— 
in fact, they could not do much had they 
wished to, I learned. I got a three-year 
lease on the property at seventy-five dol- 
lars a month, I to do whatever repairing I 
wished done, except the roof, which they 
were to keep in repair. 

There was much to be done in our new 
location, but when cleaned and put in 
order the place suited us admirably. We 
cut a bathroom out of one of the rooms in 
the third story, and put a toilet and a 
shower bath in separate compartments. 

That third floor was for men only; and 
we fitted up the third-story hall as a men’s 
reading and smoking room, making it as 
refined and attractive as possible. It had 
a large back window, and we put up a 
small stove, two small tables with reading 
lamps and books and magazines, papered 
and carpeted it nicely, hung some good 
pictures and put in six or eight rockers 
and other easy chairs. The total expense 
of this fixing was not great, and it was a 
most attractive feature of our new house. 


Real Success at Last 


We kept our prices low, although we 
raised them slightly. The front room in 
the second story for a couple was fifty-five 
dollars; the second rooms fifty dollars. In 
the third story two men in the large rooms 
paid us twenty-two dollars each, and the 
hall room and small room left after the 
bathroom had been cut off brought us 
twenty-two dollars each. Having estab- 
lished our reputation, we carried many of 
our boarders with us, and filled the rest of 
the rooms easily from our waiting list. 
The place was most satisfactory when 
we had it in order. We papered the house 
throughout, though the bedrooms were 
done inexpensively. We had much excel- 
lent furniture, thanks to three years of 
auctions, and furnished the house well. We 
painted the outside of the house, put the 


yards in thorough order, built a rustic | 


summer house in the side yard halfway 


back, placed a double swing under a tree a | 


little farther to the front. These spots, 


together with the front porch, made plenty | 


of comfortable places for the tired boarders, 
even on hot summer evenings. 

We have not made a fortune, but we have 
made a success. 
list. We renewed our lease, at a slight 
advance in rent, at the end of the three 
years, and have been in this house five years 
in all. It is eight years since I faced the 
world, discouraged, dismayed, and turned 
to this venture as a last hope. 

There have been many problems to work 
out, many disagreeable things of minor 
importance; but where is the work or 
calling without them? We have found our 
work infinitely easier since we have had 
experience, a little capital, and established 
success in a small way. We have a good, 
prosperous business and have supported 
ourselves well during these years. 

We now have two thousand dollars in- 
vested in two cottages, and could probably 
sell out our business for eight hundred or 
one thousand dollars more. We no longer 
feel hopeless or harassed. 

I have written frankly. What we have 
done others can do. There is no great 
secret about our moderate success, though 
it has been the result of careful planning 
and much work. 

After a while—possibly in three or four 
years if we both live—we may sell out and 
buy a little cottage in one of the suburbs, 
with one hundred feet of ground for a 
garden. There, with a few hens, a garden, 
and rent from our other cottages equaling 
a pension, we may end our days in quiet 
peace without working. We may; who 
knows? 

Meantime we are thankful and happy 
in our work and our success. There is 
room for many other houses like ours. 


We still have a waiting | 
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Our Motors _ 
Will Cut a Big =" 
Slice Out of Your “= 

Power Bills 418 


Robbins & Myers Motors are saving thousands of dollars for power 
users everywhere by operating individual machines with greater efficiency, 
more reliability and at a lower cost. 


“STANDARD” Motors are now used in more than 2,000 different 


‘ . 
classes of mechanical work. 


37 


There is a place in YOUR business where our motors will lower operat- 
ing cost or gain in output. 
this claim to you. 


Rob 


Write us as to your power uses and let us prove 


Op 


1-30 to 15 Horse Power 


We have specialized on small motors for sixteen years and have won a 
world-wide reputation for Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Motors for high- 


est efficiency and reliability. Prices lowest consistent with superior quality. 
1305 Lagonda Ave. 


The Robbins & Myers Co, “Springfield, onic 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, Atlanta and Rochester. 


We also manufacture a complete line of direct 
current and alternating current fans—desk, wall, 
ceiling, oscillating and ventilating—for home, office 
and factory. (39) 


Get a 50c bottle of LIQUID VENEER any- 
where. Dust with it. If you're not positively 
delighted with the wonderfully beautifying 
results, take it back and get your money back. 
We'll pay the dealer. Dust everything with 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE ON REQUEST 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 71 Liquid Veneer Building, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


an handle entire 
3 levers complete : 
every operation 


tion for the live man anywhere who is in earnest. 

For the right man with a little cash it’s the greatest, solidest 
kind of business opening, with quick returns. rilled wells de- 
manded everywhere. We have money-making locations for Well 
Drillers now. Many drillers’ time booked 6 months ahead. Two 
South Dakota men made over $100,000 in ten years drilling wells. 
Write at once for 128-page FREE illustrated book, Explains 
everything about the well-drilling business. 


ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 1545 Chestnut St., Waterloo, lowa 


Our 1911 New 
Climax ma- 
chines posi- 
tively handle 


every kind of 
formation in 
any part 
of the 
country. (45) 


CVS 
Perfected machine of 
our 44 years’ experience 
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The mechanism of a motor-car 
should be as far removed from the 
mind of the occupant as 1s the loco- 


ina Pullman. 


motive from the mind ofa passenger 
His consciousness of it 


should be limited to confidence that 
he may absolutely rely upon it; and, 
should he choose to turn his thoughts 


to it, he should always find complete 


enjoyment in its quiet effectiveness. 


An engine-driven Electric Lighting System that supplants the gas tank 
and oil lamp, affording a brilliant, effective light for every lamp on the car, and an 
engine-driven Tire Pump with which tires may be cleanly and quickly inflated, 
are parts of the standard equipment of the 1912 Peerless. ‘They realizeservicefrom the 
motor that wouldotherwisebe unavailable, and are instancesof Peerless completeness. 


The Peerless Motor Car Company 
Cleveland Ohio 


Makers also of Peerless Commercial Cars 


nee 


Save Money, 


Bete WALL BOARD is cheaper 


and better than lath and plaster. 
Easily nailed tostuds. Applied 
dry, it is ready at once for paint, 
paper or burlap—inexpensive or 
artistic decoration. Made of 
kiln-dried, dressed laths imbed- 
ded in Asphalt Mastic, insuring 
a solid, substantial covering for 


IE eye 
1] Walls and Ceilings 
Will not shrink, warp or crack. 
Clean, odorless and sanitary. 
Guaranteed proof against damp- 
ness, heat, cold, sound and vermin. 
Jsed for finishing new build- 
ings of every description; also 
for partitions, attics,cellars, porches, laundries, garages, 


Te and 


Labor in Building 


It is the original Wall Board, construction patented. 

BISHOPRIC SHEATHING is made of same ma- 
terials as Wall Board, but is nailed smooth side to 
studs with laths and asphalt exposed, 


SAVES 75 PER CENT 


in material and labor. Does away with building paper. 
Makessmooth,solidjob. Proofagainst Reel damp- 
ness and vermin. Used under weather boards, flooring and 
ready roofing or cement; also as lining for barns, poultry 
houses and other out-door buildings. Houses finished 
with Bishopric Wall Board and Sheathing are ready for 
immediate occupancy. Write today for prices and 


FRE Booklet and {Bitpr Wall Board 


Bishopric Sheathing 
SAMPLE of Bishopric Ready Roofing 


Dealers Write for Attractive Proposition 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co., 22 E. Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cylinder Gascline Engine, 3 h. p. Absolute 
as to dealers. Only engine with a Chilled 
to Use Power ona Farm.’’ Just send your name and address 


Gasoline Engi 
Free Trial. If you keep it send only $7.50. $7 50 
Cylinder, the marvelous improvement in u 
and get books and all particulars tree on this amazing offer. 


Stupendous offer on Schmidt’s Chilled 
Take long time on the balance. Price same 

gasoline engines. Five years’ guarantee. Free book, ‘t How 
SCHMIDT BROS. CO. Engine Works, Dept. 401 Z, Davenport, lowa 


THE HONE DOES IT | 


The D, & H. Honer and Stropper hones all 
makes of safety blades on a stone hone, finishes 
ona leather strop likethe barber. Atall dealers. 


Price, $3.00 
Complete, prepaid 
Send for catalog 


A. C. HAYDEN &TO, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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delivered,’ setting forth that on the date 
in question he had sold—not to the clerk, 
but to his employer—a gold watch for the 
sum of fifty dollars, which the latter had 
then and there promised to pay for at once. 
The complaint further recited that the 
money had been duly demanded and pay- 
ment refused, and asked judgment for 
fifty dollars and the costs and disburse- 
ments of the action. Levine would then 
procure from some irresponsible person an 
affidavit that the latter had personally 
served a copy of the complaint in question, 
together with a summons upon the defend- 
ant, and place the case on the calendar for 
trial. Of course no papers were in fact 
served on anybody and Levine would in due 
course secure judgment by default for sixty- 
odd dollars. Armed with a certified copy of 
the judgment and a writ of attachment, and 
accompanied by a burly deputy marshal 
selected for the ferocity of his appearance, 
Levine would wait until some opportune 
time when the owner of the shop was again 
absent and the shop had been left in charge 
of the same clerk or a member of the family. 
Bursting roughly in, he would demand 
whether or not it was the intention of the 
owner to pay the judgment, while at the 
same moment the deputy would levy on 
the stock in trade. 

The owner of the shop, having been 
hastily summoned, would return to demand 
angrily what the rumpus was all about. 
By this time the clerk would have recoy- 
ered his wits sufficiently to denounce the 
proceeding as an outrage and the suit as 
baseless. But his master, who saw judg- 
ment against himself for sixty dollars and 
his goods actually under attachment, was 
usually in no mood to listen to, much less 
believe, his clerk’s explanations. At all 
events they availed naught when Levine, 
with an expression of horror at such delib- 
erate mendacity on the part of the clerk, 
was wont to say: 

“Ask him, pray, whether he has not 
got the watch in his pocket at this very 
moment!” 

Usually this was indeed the fact, as the 
clerk had no idea what else to do with it 
until Levine should return. 

“So-ho!”” his master would shout 
wrathfully. “What do you mean by saying 
that you did not agree to buy the watch? 
Why, you have kept it all the time! 
What’s more, you’ve pretended to buy it 
in my name! And now my shop is turned 
into a bear garden and there is a judgment 
against me and my goods are attached! A 
fine result of your extravagance!”’ 

“But I never agreed to buy it!”’ insists the 
clerk. ‘‘Thisman left it here on approval!” 

“Pish!”’ answers the employer. ‘That 
is all very well; but what have you to say 
to the judgment of the court? Now, my 
fine fellow, you will either pay up this 
money that you owe or I’ll advance it 
myself and take it out of your wages.” 

In every case, despite the protests of the 
clerk, the money would be handed over and 
the shop released from levy. Unfortu- 
nately, after working the game for several 
years Levine came a cropper by carelessly 
trying it on one of the same clerks that 
he had victimized some time before. The 
clerk, being of an unusually vindictive 
disposition, followed the matter up. Hay- 
ing first arrested the man who made the 
false affidavit of service, he induced him to 
turn state’s evidence against my client and 
landed the latter in jail. Being a great 
reader, however, Levine did not find his 
inearceration particularly unpleasant; and, 
hearing of the Court of Appeals decision 
in the McDuff case, he spent his time in 
devising new schemes to take the place of 
his now antiquated specialty. On his re- 
lease he immediately became a famous 
‘*sick engineer,” and for along time enjoyed 
the greatest prosperity, until one of his 
friends victimized him:at his own game 
by inducing him to bet ten thousand dol- 
lars on the outcome of a prize fight that he 
was simple-minded enough to believe had 
already been fought and won. 

This was an elaborate variation of the 
ordinary wire-tapping game, where the 
sucker or lamb is introduced to a person 
alleged to be an inside official of a large 
telegraph company, who is ready to sell 
advance information of the results of sport- 
ing events in return for a share in the 
profits. The victim is taken to a supposed 
“branch office”’ of the company and actu- 
ally hears the results of the races coming 


in over the wires and being telephonex 
the poolrooms. Of course the whole p) 
is merely a plant fitted up for his ben 
He is then taken to a supposed poolre 
and gives up his money for the purpos 
having it placed as a wager on a horsey 
already won. Under the McDuff ca 
had been held by the courts that he | 
parted with his money for an illegaf 
dishonest purpose—to wit, in an attey 
to win money from another who was wa 
ing his own money in good faith—and 
rogue who had seduced his conscience 
slit his purse went free. This was Lev: 
favorite field of operations. & 
But his friend went him one bet 
Knowing that Levine had salted awa 
lot of money, he organized a gang 
“cappers”’ and boosters, who made a gi 
talk about the relative merits of two ¥ 
known pugilists. It was given out tha 
fight was to be *‘pulled off” up the Hue 
and a party was made up to attend it. 
private car was taken by the friend 
question and Levine was the guest 
honor. Champagne flowed freely. ' 
fight came off in a deserted barn 
a siding above Poughkeepsie; and Le 
wagered all of his money, with ot 
prosperous-looking guests in the ear, ur 
the assumption that a bargain had hb 
made between the “pugs” that his 1 
should win. But the supposed sports ¥ 
all “‘boosters”’ in his friend’s pay and 
other man won after a spirited exhibit 
which, although exciting, hardly cons 
Levine for the loss of his money. 
Those of my clients who made g 
sums from time to time in ways sim 
to these rarely had any money; mos 
them died in abject poverty. ; 
When at last an over-credulous de 
in automatic musical instruments 
“‘trimmed”’ out of sixty-five thousand 
lars by various schemes of this chara 
the tardy legislature finally amended 
penal code in such a way as to do a 
with the farcical doctrine of the Mel 
case and drove all our erstwhile clients 
of business. e 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Dressing a Part 


Rees of a century ago it’ 
much easier to produce a play 3 
“‘faked-up”’ scenery and costumes thai 
would be today, when the public has t 
educated up to a sense of the proper th 
intheproper place. Inthe Comic Histo 
England, I believe, is a picture showing 
Romans wading ashore with their costui 
rolled up close under their armpits, wea 
high plug hats and beating their foes 
the head with gingham umbrellas. TI 
was a time in the not very remote ft 
when the auditor was so absorbed in 
action of the play that he swalloy 
incongruities almost as glaring as this. 

In the original production of Pudd’nk 
Wilson the costumes were those of thee: 
forties—‘‘befo’ de war.”” The changeli 
Tom, who had been substituted for the! 
child of the ‘“‘marsa”’ by his slave mow 
Roxy, had been brought up as a whiteb 
educated at Yale, and was described in 
play text as a dandy. The costume 
down for him was the “correct dre 
men” of that period—skintight pantalo 
flowered waistcoat, full-skirted coat an 
bell-crown white hat, with full, rolling bi 
Mr. E. H. Henley, who played the ft 
originally, had the good actor’s intuitio 
the difficulty of playing a highly emotit 
and melodramatic réle in such a getup; 
he was far too wise to argue befor 
with a manager bent on having a cor 
costuming of the play. On the night 
dress rehearsal he stated that his dre 
not finished. The opening night he 
peared before the amazed and indign 
star, Mr. Frank Mayo, in a sort of ple 
esque Mexican dress—a widebrimmed $ 
felt hat, a bolero jacket over a whit 
with soft collar, and trousers tucked 1 
the tops of long, spurred boots. Threati 
dismissal failed to shake his determina 
not to imperil his impersonation by W eal 
the correct costume; and, ashemadea gl 
hit in the part, the matter was droppec 

There has been abundant opportu! 
during the long life of this play to dress 
part correctly, but I notice that Ton 
always costumed as Mr. Henley dre 
him. His instinet was right. 
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The Regal “30” 


OVER 10,000 MEN—shrewd business men—have made this particular 
investment. Men in varying walks of life whose incomes probably 
range from $1800 per annum up—but men who know the value of 
money because they had to earn it before they invested the $1000 
which bought them their Regal ‘‘30”’. 


MANY OF THESE MEN could well afford to pay a whole lot more than 
$1000 for an automobile but the fact that they didn’t and the reasons 
why they didn’t — if we could go to each one and ask him, would give us 
a lot of valuable information and open our eyes to motor car values. 


COMMON BUSINESS SENSE, however, tells us that steel is steel, brass is 
brass, rubber is rubber and that the difference in price between this 
car and that car cannot be found in the absolute and necessary 
essentials of the car. The chasses of all automobiles are pretty well 
standardized. No car could long be sold that did not meet the 
modern requirements of service and reliability which are built into 
every good automobile. 


OUR POLICY has always been to let a man do his own reasoning and 
thinking—to find out for himself the “‘why’’ and ‘‘wherefore’’ of this 
difference in price in the face of uniformity in values. We have suc- 
ceeded in getting a pretty large share of the country’s automobile 
business for the simple reason that the cars we have built have been 
built for Regal owners to recommend. After all — 


THE CAR’S THE THING. You, naturally, want the soundest investment 
for your money —and the best investment, in this instance, means the 
best car you can get for the expenditure of a certain sum—as lowa 
figure as is consistent with your judgment and your need. 


WE MADE AN ASSERTION at the top of this advertisement that is 
also a suggestion. The Regal ‘'30” five passenger touring car at 
$1000 (Fore-door $50 extra) is an investment that pays. That’s proven. 
In 52 States this car is being operated (over 10,000 of them) 
giving satisfaction on every kind of a road, whether steep or flat, 
smooth or rough. Year in and year out fested to the utmost of 
reliability, performing the kind of service a good automobile should 
perform. Living up to the reputation that we have made it our ideal 
and business to build into every inch of it. A car that is proudly 
owned and more proudly ‘‘boosted’’. So — 


HE DEALERS who handle Regal Cars are especially chosen for a high standard of service. 
are representative of all that tends to upbuild a permanent and highly profitable business upon the 
foundation of service. Their interest in customers does not end with the sale of a car but begins with the 


purchase of a car. Weare always looking for the “REGAL STANDARD” among dealers. 
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Best Way inves 1000 


ive Passenger Touring Car 


WHY PAY MORE? That’s the point. The guality of an automobile 
is in the chassis. You'll find that out no matter what you pay. And 
the hundreds of dollars you might have intended to spend over 
$1000 you can keep on the right side of your bank book as so much 
money saved—for here is a car that has over 10,000 recommendations 
behind it —a car that toes the mark of completeness of practicability, 
endurance, speed, comfort, economy, and greatest of all — reputation — 
not only its own, but — 


OUR REPUTATION. We have built and sold nearly 25,000 Regal 
Cars of different models in the past five years. The volume of our 
business is an unanswerable argument for the quality of our busi- 
ness. When you buy a Regal automobile you become a partner 
with us in our fazth in our product. It’s something worth while to 
know that the men you are doing business with have proved their 
right in the arena of competition to claim your confidence. 


BEFORE YOU BUY —see a Regal ‘‘30"’ 5 passenger touring car. For 
no car, however good, can be perfectly exploited by advertising. It 
must stand the fest of comparison —it must be examined — demon- 
strated— proved. But after you have gone over it, measured it up to 
your ideals of what a good and beautiful car should be, we shall not 
miss the mark when we affirm you will agree with us it is indeed — 


The Best Way to Invest $1000 


Regal dealers are everywhere—or, 
write us at the factory 


HERE ARE A FEW SPECIFICATIONS: Tires 32x34 in. Dual igni- 
tion, High tension magneto. Three speed and reverse selective 
sliding gear transmission. 30H. P. motor. Cylinders cast in pairs. 
Bore 414 in. Stroke 4 in. Hyatt roller bearings in transmission and 
rear axle. Standard equipment — gas headlights; three oil lamps; 
generator; horn; tools, etc. 


OTHER REGAL CARS— Regal ‘‘20” Underslung Roadster, $900. Regal 
“35"" Underslung, five passenger Touring Car, $1400. Regal ‘40’ 
seven passenger Touring Car, $1650. Regal ‘‘30’’ Demi-Tonneau, 
$1000 — Fore door, $1050. 
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Wire or write. 


The Earliest and the Latest Oldsmobile 


The oldest Oldsmobile and the Oldsmobile ‘‘Autocrat’’ of to- 
day, present an interesting picture of automobile development in 
America. ‘The Oldsmobile was not only one of the first prac- 
tical motor cars in this country, but the famous little “‘curved 
dash runabout,’’ —which succeeded the antiquity shown above, — 
did more to popularize motoring than any other car of the time. 


Year after year, the Oldsmobile has been more than a car that 
conformed to accepted standards; it has created new standards. 
Each year its most severe critics have been the engineers and 
designers of Olds Motor Works who have selected with almost 
unerring judgment those features which were destined to endure. 


Changes, quite radical in early years, have become slighter 
and slighter, until at present only closest inspection reveals the 
difference between the “‘Autocrat’’ as improved to date and the 
“*Autocrat’’ as first announced, the design of the power plant and 
the method of power transmission remaining practically unchanged. 


The “Autocrat” 


four-cylinder—45 H. P. 
38 inch tires—$3500 


The value to the owner of a car with this sort of history 
is twofold: first, many years of constant study insures the pro- 
duction of a car that has the very /atest improvements; second, on 
account of the long experience of the makers, these zmprove- 
ments are time-tried and not experimental. 


For example, the ‘“‘Autocrat’’ and the ‘‘Limited’’ were the 
first seven-passenger cars to be regularly equipped with 38 and 
42 inch tires, respectively. Exhaustive experiment has shown 
these sizes to be far superior in durability and riding qualities to 
the maximum of 36 inches used before. 


The Oldsmobile was one of the first really quiet cars. Its 
long-stroke motor develops phenomenal pulling power, which is 
not dependent on fly-wheel speed and is quite free from 
vibration at any speed. ‘These qualities, together with its 
stability of construction, make the car as a whole practically 
indestructible. 


The “Limited” 


six-cylinder—60 H. P. 
42 inch tires—$5000 


Touring, Roadster, Tourabout and Limousine Bodies 
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ES, my friend, you shall 
Jhave the whole yarn. You 
don’t mind an ex-crook 
—& calling you “my friend”? 
‘hanks. I’m glad of it. You have 
ertainly been a good friend since 
hat day you came to see me in my 
ell in the Santé. And you have 
ertainly stood my friend since. 
t never occurred to me that possi- 
ly you might be acquainted with 
ohn and Edith. 
_ I want to tell you the story, 
ecause in a few hours I am going 
o take a dive into the under- 
Jd—for how long I can’t tell. 
is very possible that I may go 
m there straight to Heaven. 
don’t look pained. I’m not 
ding or out for any more 
ed business. I’m going back 
le a score. Here I am at 
fis moment, to all appearance a 
eman, lunching at the Auto- 
e Club as though I hadn’t a 
in the world. This afternoon 
am going out for a spin into the 
. I want you to go with 
We will only get as far as the 
brest of St. Germain when I will 
3k you to bring the car back. 
‘omorrow there will be a bushy- 
thiskered,spectacled prédicateur — 
sort of itinerant preacher—reading 
lis breviary in the Pare Monceau. 
| It issheer good fortune meeting 
‘ou here. It is possible that our 
forthy prédicateur may need a 
\fe asylum in a hurry. Your old 
judio in the garden would be 
jerfect for that. When you have 
\pard the story you may feel differ- 
atly about it, especially as the 
jar is apt to come with blood 
muzzle. You don’t look 
jartled a bit! Well, here goes; 
id when I have finished you can 
ne, if you like, where you hide 
ey. 


a. go back to the time when 


ILLUSTRATED 


yin the car. You heard my 
7 at the Santé,,but I never 
ght of your going around and 
ng to John and Edith. John 
eto see me, asI told you. He 
gain a couple of days after your visit and told me of how you had talked to them. 
ming to him, I wondered why it had seemed to me like looking into a mirror when 
st sighted him over the barrel of Léontine’s gun. Perhaps it was the nervous strain 
i@ moment that made the resemblance between us so strong, for seen in the daylight 
ly half-brother was a big, good-natured-looking chap and showed the signs of high 


Look here, Frank,’ says he—I’d told him of our relationship the first time he 
“we must get you out of this.” 

‘You’re mighty good,” I answered, “but there’s nothing you can do. I’m an old 
der—a récidiviste—all catalogued and Bertilloned. I’ve done my little trick in 
ne and this time it’s au bat’ d’ Afrique for mine.” 

M not so sure,” says he. ‘‘The prefect of police is an intimate friend of ours and 
ot some other strong influence in official and diplomatic circles. Suppose I 
e it—will you give me your word to live strictly on the square?” 

"A thief’s word?” I asked. 

_My brother’s word,” says John. ‘“That’s good enough for me.” 

: ly, my friend, would you think me capable of tears? Me, a postgraduate 
crook and as hard as nails? I didn’t shed them, but they were in my eyes 
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and a lump in my throat, and I 
had to get up and walk to the 
grated window. 

“Will you give it?’ asked John. 

“Yes,” I muttered. 

“Your hand on it,’’ says he. 

“A thief’s hand?” 

“My brother’s hand.” 

My right arm was in bandages 
from his bullet, so I turned and 
held out the left. 

““Here’s the left,’ said I. 
“That’s all right, though, seeing 
that I’m your brother on the wrong 
side.” ; 

“You’re my brother on the 
right side from now on,”’ says he, 
and gave me a hearty grip and 
then turned to the door. 

‘Now I'll get busy,” says he, 
and went out without looking back. 

Well, sir, how he managed it 
I don’t know, but two weeks later 
I walked out with him a free man. 
His car was waiting at the door. 

“Where now, John?” I asked. 

“Home,” says he. “You areto 
stop with us, Frank, until we make 
up our minds what you’d better 
do. Edith expects you, and we 
have sent for your things.” 

Now what do you think of 
that? Only three weeks before, 
Léontine Petrovski and I had 
broken into this man’s house—not 
knowing who he was, of course— 
to steal his wife’s jewels. He had 
surprised us, as I told you, and to 
save Léontine I would have shot 
him dead, only that his resem- 
blance to me told me who he was. 
But I was masked, so he shot me 
through the arm, in spite of which 
I would have got away if I hadn’t 
done a sacrifice play and tackled 
the agent to save the rest of the 
mob. But I’d left John senseless 
at the foot of his stairs, and the 
gash across his forehead wasn’t 
yet healed. In spite of this, here 
was the man that I’d gone to rob 
going my bond, getting me out of 
a life sentence, perhaps, and then, 
by gravy! insisting on my living at 
his house until I got a fresh start 
onthe level. But I balked dead. 

“That don’t go, John,” said I. 
“My nerve never failed me yet, but 
it ain’t up to meeting your wife.” 

“Then get it up as soon as you know how,” says he with his good-natured smile. 
“‘Eidith is the one who’s doing the whole thing.”’ 

““What’s that?” I cried. 

“Yes, old chap. She’s the one you’ve got to thank. You see, Frank, Edith has all 
the money. Our father died bankrupt, otherwise you would never have been a burglar. 
I could never make a dollar to save my life—though I hope to pretty soon, and that’s 
something I want to talk to you about.” 

But I shook my head. You see, I had thought all the time that John was a rich 
man in his own right; that he might have saved something from the wreck when the 
old man went broke and blew his brains out, and then made good investments and 
pulled out well off. Looking at it that way, it was all right if he wanted to pay up a 
score for the father of us both. But to be an object of charity to a woman who owed 
me nothing but the good’ chance of losing her jewels—that wouldn’t do. 

John saw what was passing in my mind and laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“Come, Frank,” says he; “you'll feel differently about it when you’ve met her. 
She’s not a usual woman, old chap; she’s a sort of angel on earth. You want to 
thank her, anyway, don’t you? Come, jump in.” 

So in I got, but as we moved off I said: 
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‘‘What will your friends say when they know that your 
half-brother is—or was—a crook?” 

“They will never know it,” he answered; ‘I’ve taken 
eare of that. These people at the Santé think it was a 
family scandal: an effort to get possession of some family 
jewels that you laid claim to. The prefecture knows, but 
that bureau knows lots of things that would set society 
by the ears if they ever got out. You are under bond 
and under observation, to some extent; but what does 
that matter since you’ve chucked the old game? I’ve 
got something in view for you now, but we’ll discuss that 
later.” 

Before many minutes the car drew up in front of the 
same big gate that I had scaled that night while Ivan and 
Chu-Chu and Jeff and the girls waited in the motor to 
see a demonstration of snappy American methods—and 
came so near getting pinched doing it. We crossed the gar- 
den—and let me tell you, sir, my heart was beating a lot 
faster than it did the night I first laid eyes on that old 
Renaissance house. 

‘“Madame is in the studio,” said the maitre d’hétel, as he 
opened the door. He gave me a quick, curious look, for 
at first glance the resemblance between John and myself 
is almost that of twins. I was dressed like a swell, for 
John had brought me down some of his own things, I 
haying been in evening clothes when pinched, the night of 
Léontine’s supper party. 

“TLet’s go out to the studio,” 
work on her Salon picture.” 

So out we went, and John rapped at the door of a pretty 
little vine-covered building, placed well clear of the big 
trees. From inside a clear voice called, “‘ Entrez.” 

My friend, I shall never forget that picture—not the 
one on the easel, but Edith as she turned to greet us. You 
know her, of course, and appreciate what a lovely creature 
she is, with her tall, queenly figure and wonderful great 
eyes. They are not woman’s eyes; they are more the eyes 
of some splendid archangel guarding the gates of paradise— 
clear and steadfast and deep as heaven itself. She was in 
her paint-blouse, standing in front of a big canvas, a por- 
trait; and posing in the middle of the studio was an uncom- 
monly beautiful girl in evening dress and a great rope of 
gorgeous pearls. 

Edith laid down her palette and brushes and came for- 
ward with a smile on her sweet mouth and a tinge of color 
in her cheeks. 

“Welcome, Frank,’ she said, then glanced from me to 
her husband and laughed. 

“You are like as two peas,” she said. ‘‘I don’t wonder 
that you got a dreadful start when you saw John.” 

She gave me her hand and I took it in a sort of daze. 
Then I looked at the girl who was posing. Edith smiled. 

“Miss Dalghren is one of our family, Frank,” she said. 
“‘She was here that night and knows the whole story. 
You are with your own people, Frank, so you are not to 
feel uncomfortable. Do you know what a bishop of London 
is said to have once remarked when he watched a man 
being led to the gallows? ‘There, but for the grace of 
God, goes myself.’ The grace of God has brought you to 
us, Frank, and all of the old dead past has got to bury its 
dead.’”’ Her lovely, sensitive mouth curved in the sweetest 
little smile that drew one corner lower than the other, and 
her big eyes grew dark and deep suddenly, and seemed to 
look through mine to see what was behind them. ‘‘The 
interment is already going on, Frank, but I don’t see any 
mourners. Now you men must run out and let me make 
the most of my light. My picture is ’way behind.’”’ She 
looked at John. ‘“‘Show Frank his room,” she said, “‘and 
see that he has everything that he needs. You may come 
back for tea at five, if you like.” 

I got out of that studio like a man in a dream. John 
closed the door, then looked at me and laughed. 

“How do you feel about it now, old chap?” he asked. 

“‘T feel,’ said I in a shaky sort of voice, ‘‘a good deal 
as I imagine Jeanne d’Arc may have felt when the angel 
brought her the banner.” I spun around and stared at 
him. ‘‘ What did you ever do to deserve a wife like that?” 

John laughed. ‘‘ Nothing,” says he, ‘‘and I don’t.” 

He led the way to the house and I followed, still rather 
dazed. You see, the reception I’d had was so different 
from what I expected. It was so cordial and natural, even 
while not ignoring the real state of affairs. There was none 
of the fuss I’d dreaded being made over the reformed crim- 
inal—especially when it was a case of reform or penal 
servitude—and, on the other hand, there was no silly pre- 
tense that I was just like the rest of their sort. The senti- 
mental mush that is served out to the ex-thief by a certain 
class of people is almost enough to keep the self-respectin’ 
crook from turning honest, unless he’s hard up against it; 
but there was nothing of that sort here. Some folks seem 
to think that a criminal is an entirely different sort of 
human being; but my experience in the underworld had 
been that there is a lot of honesty in most crooks, just the 
same as there is a lot of crookedness in many honest folk, 
and that the difference is principally in circumstance. But 
even then, you do find once in a great while what seems to 
be the unmixed bad, just as there is the unmixed good. 
This yarn is a story of both—and_ a few between. 


said John. ‘Edith is at 


John took me to his smoking room, and we sat down and 
each lit a cigarette. I noticed his furniture and pictures, 
and he seemed a bit surprised to find that I understood 
periods and art. He touched the bell and ordered whisky 
and soda. When it came I declined, never touching 
anything except a little wine with meals. 

“You don’t drink?” he asked, pouring himself out a 
pretty stiff one. 

“Never hard stuff,” I answered. 
my old trade.” 

“Tt’s always risky in any trade,’ said he, ‘“‘and still 
riskier when you haven’t any trade at all.’”’ And his face 
darkened a little. He set down his half-emptied glass and 
looked at me curiously. 

“Now that you’ve met Edith,” said he, “don’t you see 
what I meant when I said that she was not like most 
women?” 

“Yes, Lsee.” 

“And you don’t feel the same way about taking help 
from her?” 

“No,” said I. 
it from God.” 

He raised his eyebrows a little. 

“You believe in God?” he asked. 

“Most people who carry their lives in their hands believe 
in God,” I answered. ‘‘But the trouble is, my kind don’t 
feel as if they had any great reason for loving Him.” 

John nodded, took another swallow, then gave me a 
quick, curious look. 

“Did you notice the girl who was posing?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. She is very beautiful.” 

“She is a Miss Dalghren,” said John. “Her father was 
a promoter and made a big fortune in different schemes— 
mines principally. Then he took to stock gambling and 
lost it all and died bankrupt, just as our father did. All 
that she got after the smash were those pearls she was 
wearing—a magnificent string that she had from her 
mother. She gives music lessons here in Paris.” 

73 Singing? ” 

““Yes,and the piano. She plays the harp very well also.” 

We talked for a while and then John took me to see his 
library. I noticed that he helped himself to another drink 
before leaving the room. There was nothing in this, of 
course, but his manner of doing it was queer—quick and 
furtive, as if he wanted to gulp it down before anybody 
came in. We spent the rest of the hour looking at his old 
volumes, and he was surprised to see that I knew books 
too. Then, says John: 

“Come on, Frank. 
studio now.” 

Edith had finished her painting and was sitting on the 
divan, talking with Miss Dalghren. The old mattre d’hétel 
brought in the tea things and a decanter of whisky. Miss 
Dalghren poured the tea. 

“How do you like it?” she asked me. 

“Perhaps Frank would rather have whisky,” said Edith. 

“No,” I answered, “‘I prefer the tea.”’ 

She handed me my cup and [I stirred it slowly. Then I 
felt Edith’s eyes on me and looked up. She gave her 
crooked little smile. 

“Really, Frank,” she said, “‘you and John are as like as 
you can be.” 

“On the outside, perhaps,”’ I answered. 

Her deep gray eyes looked into mine as if she were trying 
to see all that was inside. Usually, when a person goes 
prospectin’ in my thoughts this way I pull the deadlights 
over my “lanterns of the soul.”” But there was something 
here that went through the shutter like radium. Perhaps 
it was because everybody else had always looked me in the 
eyes huntin’ for something bad, while Edith seemed to be 
looking not for but at something that was good. It must 
have been that, for her sweet mouth seemed to soften and 
she smiled again. 

“You are all right inside,’ she said quietly. 
education has been wrong, that’s all.” 

“‘T was educated for a thief,’ I answered in the same 
tone, “‘and as far as the education went I was always 
considered a credit to it.” 

Perhaps it wasn’t a nice thing to say, but for some reason 
I wanted to justify myself. I wanted her to know how I 
came to belong to the underworld. Perhaps she under- 
stood and wished me to understand that no explanation 
was necessary, for she said: 

“Whatever you set yourself to do you will do strongly 
and without fear. Weakness will never be your fault. 
How old are you, Frank?” 

“Thirty-two,’’ I told her. 

“Six years younger than John,” she said; 
to be the same age.” 

“Nobody ever discovered the fountain of youth at 
Cayenne,” said I. ‘‘A year there is worth five anywhere 
else.” 
~ Miss Dalghren had not said a word, but I had felt her 
watching me closely. She was a beautiful girl, of the big, 
Diana sort, with a rather square face and blazing blue 
eyes—the sort of woman that looks as if she were meant to 
be the mother of good fighting men. 

“What made you enter this house?” she asked. 


“That was too risky in 


“T’d take help from her just as I’d take 


It’s five. We can go back to the 


“Your 


“but you look 
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I told them the story of how Jeff had taken me 
Léontine’s swell supper party—leaving out names a 
places, of course—and how I had offered to rob Joh 
house, more to show off than anything else, and as 
demonstration of American methods for Chu-Chu, 
Tondeur and Ivan, the head of the mob. When I t¢ 
them how Léontine had insisted on coming with me fort 
sheer excitement of the thing, although not a professioi 
thief herself, Miss Dalghren’s blue eyes sparkled. 

“T can understand that,’ she said. ‘Is she ye 
beautiful, this woman?” 
“Yes,” iD answered. 

tigress.” 

“She rather fancied you, eh?” says John. 

“Such women have fierce, sudden fancies,” I answer 
“No doubt hers may have rested on me for the hour, 
never saw her until that night. It was her gun that Ih 
when you fired. I never carry a loaded gun myself y 
doing a piece of work.” 

“Why not?” asked Miss Dalghren. 

“Tt’s not sportsmanlike. Besides, I wouldn’t take 1 
lives of people defending their property. I always felt tl 
if I failed to pull off the job by skill I’d take the con 
quences. That makes the game all the more interestin 

“Then you burgled less for the goods than for 1 
game?” j 

“T was out for both,” I answered. ‘‘ Mind you, I do 
pose for a kid-glove burglar. Once or twice, when I 
been interrupted, I’ve bluffed out the householder by 1 
roughest sort of treatment. But I must say the game] 
always appealed to me as much as the loot. I might 
compared to a big-game hunter: I liked the stalk an 
liked the bag. Most men have got a plundering instinet 
and some women too. Soldiers loot when they get 1 
chance.” 

“From an enemy,” said Miss Dalghren. 

‘Society and I were enemies,’ I‘answered. ‘“‘Soci 
declared war on me when I was a helpless little kiddy. 
felt, when I grew up, that it owed mea lot. So I sailed 


“She’s a big, gorgeous sort. 


to collect.” g 
Edith looked at me with a gentle smile. - 
“But the war is over now, Frank?” she asked. < 


“Yes,’’ said I, “‘the war is over and peace is signed, a 
you may be sure that I shall never break it. You and y 
husband have paid society’s war debt to me in full, and 
are square. From now on I live within the law.” a 

“Bravo!” said John. His hand went out to the decan 
in a careless sort of way, but I noticed again that worri 
furtive look in his eyes. Edith saw it, too, though she p 
tended not to, and a shadow rested on her lovely face. 
passed quickly, but it struck me suddenly that here, p 
haps, was the explanation for the note of sadness i 
showed in all of her work. 

We were to go to the opera that night and at dim 
Edith wore her magnificent pearl necklace—the one #1 
Ivan had told me about. They were uncommon pea 
but it struck me that Miss Dalghren’s were even fin 
The girl noticed my eyes resting on them and asked, w 
a smile: i 

“Aren’t they beauties?” ¢ 

“Superb,” I answered. “I doubt if I ever saw fii 
ones.’ Be 

“Do they arouse your cupidity?” if 

“Not one bit,”’ I answered. ‘‘No more than a stag i 
man’s park would arouse the cupidity of a sportsman.” 

i suppose, ” said John in his easy voice, “‘that e 
when in active business there is a good deal of ho 
among thieves.” 4 

‘A good deal,” I answered, ‘“‘but you can’t always bé 
on it, any more than you can on honor among politiei 
or high financiers. Still, there’s a certain amount. Th 
is a man in this city who arranges for the theft of s) 
jewels as these. He supplies the cracksman with. 
necessary information and details one of his mob to dot 
job. Very often the chief is not dead sure himself ag 
what other jewels there may be, or which are real 4 
which imitations. Yet, when the burglar has made} 
haul he takes the lot straight to headquarters, where t? 
are assayed in the laboratory and then turned over t' 
third party to dispose of. There’s little doubt bat 
these transactions are practically always carried on stril 
on the level. Moreover, there’s a sinking-fund for }¢ 
tecting members of the mob that get nabbed and 
tiding over others that are in a run of bad luck. Paris, 
great town for organized crime.’ | 

John nodded and beckoned to the maitre d’hétel to i 


champagne glass, and again I saw that faint shadow 
Edith’s face. 

When we reached the opera the house was already fil 
Edith and Miss Dalghren sat in the front of the box0 
course, John behind his wife and I behind the girl; : 
you may believe it or not, but those two magnificent fil 
necklaces within the reach of my hand never gave ms 
much as a quiver. Tristan was being sung and my e 
and ears were all for the stage, for I love music. 

About the middle of the first act there was a stir inh 
box beside us and Edith half turned and brushedi 
sleeve with her fan. 
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“Prince Kharkoff,’’ she whispered, ‘‘and his beautiful 
Polish princess.” 
_ I swung about in my seat and looked straight into the 
wonderful amber eyes of Léontine. 
| 134 
i T WAS this same Prince Kharkoff, you remember, who 

got me shipped off to Cayenne. But that was three 
years before; and when I had been fool enough to get 
caught in that bear-trap grip of his, the day at the races, 
I was wearing a vandyke beard and mustache. But now I 
“was smooth-shaven, and considering my surroundings and 
resemblance to John there was no danger of his recognizing 
‘me, especially as he and the Cuttynges had frequently met 
‘at dinners and receptions. Being with Léontine he did 
not bow. 

Léontine had not seen us, and as she swung slowly in her 
chair to see who her neighbors were I turned as if to speak 
to John. There were a good many people looking, and I 
was not sure that the girl would be able to hide her feelings. 
You see, my play in getting myself collared to save the rest 
of the crowd had hit her pretty hard, especially as she knew 
that I would have 
pulled the job off 
allright except for 
her willfulness. 
As she saw it, she 
had cost me my 
liberty for life, 
‘so that when I 
tackled the agent, 
‘broken arm and 
all, and held him 
while the others 
got away in the 
ear, she was horri- 
‘bly broken up. 
You see, we were 
‘already pretty 
well started on 
one of those swift, 
savage affairs that 
sometimes hap- 
‘pen in the under- 
world, where 
people don’t know 
at what moment 
they may find 
iron bars between 
them. Every day 
ithat I was in the 
Santé I had got 
a love message 
from her. 
| John was tak- 
ing her in through 
his monocle. 
' “Gad, she is a 
beauty !’’ he whis- 
ipered to me; then 
ladded: ‘‘What’s 
the matter with 
her?” 

I glanced care- 
lessly about. 
‘Kharkoff and the 
girl had seated 
themselves. The 
Princewas staring 
around the house, 
but Léontine was 
straight in her 
chair, her face 
pale and her eyes 
fixed on the stage, 
while her bosom was heaving like that of a runner at the 
nd of a race. Suddenly Kharkoff turned to say some- 
thing and noticed the rigid expression of her face. His 
oushy brows came down and he leaned over so that his 
deard brushed her gleaming shoulder. 

“Qu’est-ce-que tu as—dis?”’ I heard him ask. 

_ Léontine pulled herself together and managed a smile. 

“Un vertige—ce n'est rien,’ she answered. 

When I glanced at her again a few minutes later she was 
ooking at the stage. Her cheeks were still pale, but there 
iwas a crimson spot in each. She felt my eyes on her and 
dashed me a quick look, which passed to Edith, then Miss 
Dalghren. I was watching her closely and saw her gaze 
fasten on both sets of pearls, and there was an unholy 
eam in her tawny eyes. She took a deep breath, then 
‘urned to the Prince and whispered a few words. 

John leaned over and said, with his lips so close to my 
‘that I caught the strong reek of liquor: 

“Ain’t she a wonder? All Paris is mad to find out who 
e really is—and what. Somebody asked Kharkoff about 
at the Automobile Club the other night, just before 
hey started to play. ‘La femme du diable,’ he growled. 
\That’s the name she goes by now.” 


“She looks it,’’ I whispered, wondering what he would 
say if he were to know that she was the woman who, a few 
weeks before, had shoved the gun into my hand while she 
hissed into my ear to shoot him dead. 

Léontine was wearing a pale green chiffon gown and her 
-black hair was drawn down under a gold band set with 
emeralds. Her neck and shoulders glowed like old ivory. 
Edith and Miss Dalghren were stealing sidelong glances at 
her. Then the girl turned to me and her blue eyes held a 
sort of inquiry, which made me wonder if she had noticed 
Léontine’s expression when she first looked into our box. 

Presently the curtain rose and thestage took everybody’s 
attention—that is, everybody’s but mine. I was doing 
some mighty hard thinking, you can bet. 

Just before the curtain fell Léontine and Kharkoff left 
the box. Edith turned to me. 

‘Did you ever see so wonderful a creature?”’ she asked. 

“Did you?” said Miss Dalghren. 

“‘She’s rather too exotic for my taste,’”’ I answered. 

“Do you know who she is?”’ asked the girl. 

“They call her ‘the devil’s wife,’”’ said John. ‘‘Let’s go 
out and see if she’s in the promenade.” 


I Would Have Got Away if I Hada’t Tackled the Agent to Save the Rest 


So up we got and went out. As we left the box Kharkoff 
and Léontine passed, dressed for the street. I was talking 
to Miss Dalghren and Léontine’s eyes avoided mine but 
rested for a moment intently on the girl. Miss Dalghren 
gave a little shiver. 

“«She’s rather terrible, I think,” said she. 
the look she gave me? It was not agreeable. 
why?” 

“Jealousy, perhaps,” said John. 

“Of what?” asked Miss Dalghren quickly. 

“T fancy,’ said John, ‘‘that for all her dark beauty 
the Night is always a bit jealous of the Morning. Also, 
your pearls are finer.than hers.” 

Miss Dalghren shrugged her handsome shoulders, but 
did not seem pleased. We started to walk through the 
press, talking of the music and the people, and presently 
returned to the box. 

When the show was over and we went out into the crush 
a woman attendant brushed past me and slipped a piece of 
paper into my hand. I guessed what it was and shoved it 
into my pocket, fiercely angry for the second that Léontine 
should have taken a chance like that. But the attendant 
had glanced at the lapel of my coat, andI sawthat Léontine 


“Did you see 
I wonder 


had probably noticed John’s decoration and told the woman 
to give the note to the one of us who did not wear the red 
ribbon. John had been decorated for some silly thing or 
other—assisting at the unveiling of a statue, I believe. 

We went for supper, then home. As soon as I was alone 
in the pretty chintz bedroom where Edith had put me I 
took the note from my pocket and read: 


How does it happen? How, how, how? Oh, my dear, 
are you your own man? Meet me in the rose garden at 
Bagatelle tomorrow morning at eleven. Don’t dare to 
failme. L. 


Let me tell you, my friend, that I was not pleased with 
this note. Léontine was not forme. She belonged to the 
underworld—or at best, the halfworld; and I had put all 
thought of her away from me with the criminal life that 
I had passed my word to give up. Whether she was an 
anarchiste, a spy, or one of Ivan’s organized mob, I did not 
know and had no wish to find out. 

At first I thought that I would send her a line to say that 
my past and everything included in it was blotted out. 
Mind you, I had known Léontine for only about five hours, 
and then, except 
for the few min- 
utes when we 
were in John’s 
house, in the com- 
pany of a gay 
crowd of high- 
rollin’ thieves. So 
it seemed a little 
thick that she 
should bother me 
now when I had 
escaped a life sen- 
tence by a mira- 
cle—or, as Edith 
said, ‘‘the grace 
of God.” I owed 
her nothing, but 
she owed me a 
lot; and Ithought 
that the best way 
would be to write 
and claim that 
she pay me the 
debt by leaving 
me alone. 

Thinking it 
over, however, I 
decided that this 
very payment was 
probably the only 
one that a‘voman 
like Léontine 
would refuse to 
meet, unless abso- 
lutely convinced 
that it was the 
only one that I 
would ever accept. 
Besides, I had a 
feeling that down 
underneath there 
was a lot of heart 
to Léontine, and 
alittle good sense. 
So I decided to 
meet her and 
make things plain, 
when I thought 
that I could count 
on her to do her 
part and make no 
trouble. 

When I came down the next morning I found John on 
the terrace, reading the papers over his coffee. He looked 
up with a nod and a smile. 

We talked for a few minutes, then said John: 

“Frank, do you know anything about motors?” 

“Yes,’’ I answered. ‘‘I’ve fooled around cars a good 
deal.”’ I didn’t add that I had once made a tour of New 
England in a motor ear, working the different places we 
struck en route. 

“Good,” says he, then went on to tell me how for some 
time past he had been considering a new motor-car propo- 
sition. A few days before he came to see me in the Santé 
he had decided to take it up, backing it with quite a lot of 
capital. The concern had rented a place on the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée, but was at a standstill for lack of 
funds. 

“You speak perfect French,”’ says he, ‘‘and understand 
business methods over here. How would you like to take 
the managership of the Paris office?”’ 

“That would suit me to the ground,” I answered. 

‘Well, then,’ says he, ‘‘we’ll go up there this afternoon 
and look things over. Have you anything to do before 
luncheon?” (Continued on Page 40) 
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HAT is the Senate? 
The greatest deliberative body in the world. 


Who says so? 

The Senate. 

How many members has the Senate? 

Ninety-two. 

Are there any vacant chairs? 

Yes; one chair is vacant and others might as well be. 

When does the Senate meet? 

It meets on Monday and adjourns until Thursday; and 
meets on Thursday and adjourns until Monday. 

Why does it adjourn? 

To give the Senators some much-needed rest. 

Where does the Senate meet? 

In a large, rectangular room in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, which has a green carpet and a stained-glass 
ceiling. 

Are the acoustic properties good? 

Excellent; every Senator can hear himself, which is all 
that is required so long as the franking privilege remains. 

How is it ventilated? 

Cold air is forced through apertures in the floor. 

Where does the hot air come from? 

The Senators. 

Are there galleries in the Senate? 

There are. 

Who sits in them? ; 

People who have nowhere else to go, excursionists and 
the wife and family of any Senator who is going to make a 
speech. 

What is the press gallery? 

It is a place resorted to by hireling assassins of character 
when the reporters write anything unpleasant about the 
Senators; and the workshop of those busy, honest and 
brilliant disseminators of the news when they write 
pleasant things about the Senate. 

What is a committee? 

A committee is a number of Senators named to take 
charge of certain divisions of proposed legislation—and to 
investigate and report thereon for the information and 
guidance of the Senate. 

Are there many committees? 

Enough so each Senator can have a chairmanship, which 
gives him an office and a clerk to write his letters. 

How many methods of procedure has the Senate? 

Two: public and private. 

What is the public procedure? 

About half of what appears in the Congressional Record. 

What is the private procedure? 

Executive sessions. 

Are executive sessions private? 

They are—until the reporters can talk with the Senators. 

How are the sessions opened? 

With prayer. 

Do the Senators pray? 

No; they hire an expert to do it for them. 


I> 


II 


HAT is a Senator? 

A Senator is a statesman and a patriot whose 
motives are constantly impugned and whose actions are 
generally misunderstood. : 

If that is the case why do not Senators resign? 


By 


Samuel G. 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


Long recognizing the want of a handy, compact volume that 
shall give in the simplest language the essential facts concern- 
ing the Senate of the United States, now so importantly before 
the people, I have prepared the Senate Primer, in which are set 
forth concisely and with scrupulous regard for truth those 
details concerning that institution needed for a proper under- 
standing of the great debates now in progress, on which the 
fate of the nation and the prosperity of all Americans may be 
said to depend—that is, you may say itif you like. Others have. 


Most of them do not want to hurt the feelings of the 
disbursing officer. 

Then the Senate can no longer be called the Millionaires’ 
Club? 

Not since buying votes ceased to be the register of the 
will of the people and became a crime. 

How many kinds of Senators are there? 

Ninety-one at present. 

How may they be classified? 

Those who talk all the time, those who talk most of the 
time, those who talk part of the time, those who do not 
talk at all and those who whisper. 

How many do not talk at all? 

Two: Wetmore and Richardson. 

Why do those Senators remain silent? 

They are afraid some one might ask them a question. 

Give an example of a Senator who talks all the time. 

Heyburn, of Idaho. 

What does he say? 

Nothing. 

Who whispers? 

Senator Crane has the whispering privileges; but Senator 
Stone infringes on his right frequently. 

What is a debate? 

A debate is a collection of speeches to which nobody 
listens, delivered for printing in the Record so they may 
be franked back home to the Senator’s constituents to 
show how thoroughly he understands public questions. 

Does debate influence the votes of Senators? 

Never; although the votes of Senators frequently 
influence debates. 

What is a colloquy? 

A colloquy is a series of questions and answers between 
Senators who haven’t had time to prepare themselves and 
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which are always revised and made grammatical before 
they are printed in the Record. ‘ 

Are colloquies interesting? 

Sometimes on the floor, but never in the Record. 

How is the Senate governed? 

By parliamentary law and the Senate rules of procedure, 

What is parliamentary law? 

The usage that compels a Senator to say another Sena- 
tor is misinformed when he thinks the other is a liar. © 

What are the Senate rules of procedure? 

Drastic and un-American regulations for thwarting the 
will of the people by oppressing the helpless minority if a 
minority Senator refers to them; and wise and beneficent 
provisions for the orderly accomplishment of business if 
talked of by a majority Senator. » 

What is the morning hour? | 

A little fiction of the Senate’s which usually lasts thirty 
minutes and is used for presenting petitions and memorials 
from the people and introducing bills. 

What becomes of petitions from the people? 

They are received and filed. 

By whom? a 

The janitor. 4 

I 
HO presides over the Senate? | 
The Vice-President of the United States. | 

Where does he sit? 

In the third box on the lefthand side at the ball game. 

What else does he do? 

He gets a bulletin every day concerning the health of 
the President. | 

What is the majority? 9 

Ruthless oppressors of the rights of the people from a 
minority viewpoint; and exalted patriots, trusted with 
the destinies of the Republic, from a majority viewpoint. 

Then what is a minority? | 

The only guardians the people have against the domi- 
nation of the Senate by the interests, as the minority 
phrases it; or the weak and puny relies of a discredited 
political party, without influence, and wrong in every 
principle, as held by the majority. | 

Does the Senate represent the interests? 

No; the interests represent the Senate. 

What is the organization? 

An institution to which every majority Senator must) 
remain loyal if he wants any patronage. 

Is it powerful? 

Not so powerful as it was two years ago, when the 
offices had not all been distributed. 

Who runs the Senate at the present time? a 

They haven’t found out yet. = | 

What is the underlying motive for the votes and 
speeches and actions of Senators? 

Reélection. 

Is a Senator ever independent? , 

Yes; for a few months after he has begun to serve a new 


term of six years. > 
ay, q 


HAT is an Insurgent? ay 
An Insurgent is a Senator who won’t vote with the 
organization. 
Why does a Senator become an Insurgent? 
Because he can’t get what he wants. 
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What is a demagogue? 

Any Senator who opposes the wishes of the regulars. 
| What is a regular? 

_A Senator who votes the way he is told to vote. 
What is a reactionary? 

_A Senator who has no trouble in getting his postmasters 
opointed. 

| What is a Progressive? 

_A Senator who commits the political crime of thinking 
T himself. 

Js it right for a Senator to have personal ambitions? 
‘Not unless he is a regular; if he is a Progressive and has 
ersonal ambitions he is a demagogue. 

‘What is a caucus? 

A gag. 

‘What is the difference between a conference and a 
jucus? 

In a conference you are consulted without being bound 
id in a caucus you are bound without being consulted. 

What is a vote? 

Something that is never taken until the leaders know 
yw they stand. 

What is senatorial courtesy? 

A proposition that lets one Senator get through his little 
bs if he will let other Senators get through their little 
bs. 

What is unanimous consent? 

Senatorial courtesy. 

What is cl6ture? 

Something that would decrease the size of the Con- 
essional Record. 

What is the Old Guard? 
Senators who haven’t come up for reélection yet. 
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HAT is a White House Democrat? 

A Democratic Senator who votes for Republican 
easures from broad and patriotic motives. 
How does he explain his votes? 
He doesn’t have to; the list of appointments credited to 
m does the explaining. 
What is a lame duck? 
A member of a commission. 
‘What is a commission? 
\An organization of indefinite duration that has a payroll. 
‘Who appoints commissions? 
[The Senate, with the House concurring. 
‘Who serves on them? 
‘Ex-Senators, mostly. 
What is whitewash? 
'The result of an investigation. 
What are appropriations? 
‘Money provided for improvements that will help Sena- 
ts in their states. 
What is an assault on the integrity of the Senate? 
‘An attempt to pare down appropriations. 
What is extravagance? 
‘The minority view of appropriations. 
Is this view permanent? 
eb: it changes when the political control of the Sanare 


What is the pork barrel? 

A coarse newspaper term applied either to the Public 
lildings or the Rivers and Harbors bill—or to both. 
Bow are extra battleships secured in the Naval Appro- 
‘lation bill? 

By starting a Japanese war scare. 

What is a pension? 

Something needed to hold the old-soldier vote in line. 
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Does the Senate favor temperance? 

Undoubtedly; it does not allow the sale of liquor in the 
Capitol or in buildings owned by the Government; and it 
helped abolish the army canteen. 

Then it is impossible to get a drink in the Senate end of 
the Capitol? 

It is if you do not know a Senator well enough to ask 
him for one from his private stock. 


VI 
HAT is a policy? 
A policy is something a few Senators decide on and 
tell the others to carry out. 

Does the Senate do anything without regard to politics? 

Yes; it puts the flag at half-mast when a Senator or 
a Representative dies. 

What is the tariff? 

The greatest boon the men who set the type for the 
Congressional Record ever had. 

Who write the best tariff speeches? 

The secretaries of the Senators. 

Who reads them? 

The proofreaders. 

Why are tariff speeches delivered? 

Nobody knows. 

Has any tariff speech delivered in the Senate changed a 
vote? 

Not since 1846. 

But tariff votes in the Senate have been changed? 

Yes. 

What changed them if not arguments in speeches? 

Inducements in whispers. 

What is an infant industry? 

Any corporation that will put up to help a Senator’s 
reélection. 

What is the pauper labor of Europe? 

Something that has been used for forty years to keep the 
American labor vote right. 

Does Protection protect? 

It protects the Republicans in the Senate—and some of 
the Democrats. 

What is the difference between a Republican who 
believes in Protection and a Democrat who believes the 
tariff is a local issue? 

There isn’t any. 

What is tariff for revenue? 

Something that allows the Democrats to steer clear of 
free trade. 
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What is the senatorial opinion of free raw materials? 
Every Senator thinks raw materials not produced in his 
own state should be free. 
What is reciprocity? 
A lovely theory every Senator is perfectly willing the 
neighboring states should try. 
Has reciprocity any friends in the Senate? 
No; but it has some supporters. 
How does the Senate regard the President’s reciprocity 
views? 
It doesn’t regard them; it disregards them. 
When will the debate on reciprocity end in the Senate? 
After a few weeks of hot weather. 
What is Henry Cabot Lodge’s position on reciprocity? 
He stands between fish and duty to the Administration. 
What is Senator Gallinger’s position? 
He favors the measure—they produce few fish in New 
Hampshire. 
What is true tariff revision? 
Taking care of the manufacturing friends of the 
organization. 
VII 
HAT is a criminal trust? 
Any corporation that will not come across for the 
organization. 
What is a monopoly? 
Any combination you are not in on. 
Who will designate which corporations are reasonable 
and which unreasonable? 
The treasurer of the Republican National Committee. 
When is a corporation in restraint of trade? 
When it shuts down on its campaign contributions. 
What corporation is it perfectly safe for any Senator to 
attack? 
The Standard Oil Company. 
What is the most important work any Senator can do? 
Look out for his fences. 
What is a Constitutional amendment? 
Something that puts off a reform several years. 
What is the Constitution? 
An interesting but somewhat archaic document which 
any Senator can discuss for- hours and be perfectly sure 
there will be no political comeback from his state. 


Costly Saving 


WO Japanese visitors to this country, men of high rank 

and speaking English very well, took a subway train 
at Twenty-third Street in New York to go down to the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

When the train reached Fourteenth Street they were 
herded out of the local they were on, shooed across the plat- 
form to an express that was waiting and that was crowded. 

The hurrying New Yorkers stepped on the Japanese 
gentlemen’s toes, banged down their hats and otherwise 
mussed them up. Presently the foreigners got out at the 
Bridge. 

One of the Japanese, gasping from the crowding he had 
had, spoke to a guard. 

“Will you please tell me,” he asked, ‘“‘what the object 
was in our getting off one train in this tube and getting on 
another, when both trains arrive at the same place?”’ 

“Why, you got off a local and got on an express.” 

“But what was the object?” persisted the Japanese. 

““Object?’”’ snorted the guard. ‘‘My son, we saved three 
minutes.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the Japanese. ‘“‘Saved three minutes! 
And what were you going to do with the three minutes?” 
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inamcial Kary Story—By Gouverneur Morris 
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were so young they couldn’t tell anybody about it 

for fear of being laughed at; and if I mentioned their 
years to you, you would laugh at me. They thought they 
were full-grown, but they weren’t even that. When they 
were finally married they couldn’t either of them have 
worn the clothes they got engaged in. The day they got 
engaged they wore suits made of white woolen blankets, 
white knitted toques and white knitted sashes. It was 
because they were dressed exactly alike that they first got 
excited about each other. And Cynthia said: ‘*‘ You look 
just like a snowman.” And G. G.—which was his strange 
name—said: ‘‘ You look just like a snowbird.” 

G. G. was in Saranac for his health. Cynthia had come 
up for the holidays to skate and to skee and to coast, and 
to get herself engaged before she was full-grown to a boy 
who was so delicate that climate was more important for 
him than education. They met first at the rink. And it 
developed that if you crossed hands with G. G. and skated 
with him you skated almost as well as he did. He could 
teach a girl to waltz in five minutes; and he had a radiant 
laugh that almost moved you to tears when you went to 
bed at night and got thinking about it. Cynthia had 
never seen a boy with such a beautiful round head and such 
beautiful white teeth and such bright red cheeks. She 
always said that she loved him long before he loved her. 
As a matter of fact, it happened to them both right away. 
As one baby, unabashed and determined, embraces a 
strange baby—and is embraced—so, from their first meet- 
ing in the great cold stillness of the North Woods, their 
young hearts snuggled together. 

G. G. was different from other boys. To begin with, he 
had been born at sea. Then he had lived abroad and 
learned the greatest quantity of foreign languages and 
songs. Then he had tried a New England boarding school 
and had been hurt playing games he was too frail to 
play. And doctors had stethoscoped him and shaken their 
heads over him. And after that there was much naming 
of names that, instead of frightening him, were magic 
to his ear—Arizona, California, Saranac, but, because 
G. G.’s father was a professional man and perfectly square 
and honest, there wasn’t efough money to send G. G. 
far from New York and keep him there and visit him 
every now and then. So Saranac was the place chosen 
for him to get well in; and it seemed a little hard, because 
there was almost as much love of sunshine and warmth 
and flowers and music in G. G. as there was patience and 
courage. 

The day they went skeeing together—which was the 
day after they had skated together—he told Cynthia all 
about himself, very simply and naturally, as a gentleman 


[ere engaged themselves to be married when they 


G. G.’s Mother Was — qui 
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farmer should say: ‘This is the dairy; this is the black- 
smith shop; this is the chicken run.” And the next 
day, very early, when they stood kneedeep in snow, armed 
with shotguns and waiting for some dogs that thought 
they were hounds to drive rabbits for them to shoot at, 
he told her that nothing mattered so long as you were 
happy and knew that you were happy, because when these 
two stars came into conjunction you were bound to get 
well. 

A rabbit passed. And G. G. laid his mitten upon his 
lips and shook his head; and he whispered: 

“‘T wouldn’t shoot one for anything in the world!” 

And she said: ‘‘ Neither would I.” 

Then she said: ‘‘If you don’t shoot why did you come?” 

“Oh, Miss Snowbird,” he said, ‘‘don’t I look why I 
came? Dol havetosay it?” 

He looked and she looked. And their feet were getting 
colder every moment and their hearts warmer. Then 
G. G. laughed aloud—bright, sudden music in the forest. 
Snow, balanced to the fineness of a hair, fell from the 
bowed limbs of trees. Then there was such stillness as 
may be in Paradise when souls go up to the throne to be 
forgiven. Then, far off, one dog that thought he was a 
hound began to yap and thought he was belling; but still 
G. G. looked into the snowbird’s eyes and she into his, 
deeper and deeper, until neither had any secret of soul 
from the other. So, upon an altar cloth, two wax candles 
burn side by side, with clear, pure light. 

Cynthia had been well brought up, but she came of rich, 
impatient stock, and never until the present moment had 
she thought very seriously about God. Now, however, 
when she saw the tenderness there was in G. G.’s eyes 
and the smile of serene joyousness that was upon his 
lips, she remembered the saying that God has made 
man—and boys—in His image—and understood what it 
meant. 

She said: ‘‘I know why you think you’ve come” 

“Think?” he said—‘‘ Think!” 

And then the middle ends of his eyebrows rose—all 
tender and quizzical; and with one mitten he clutched at 
his breast—just over his heart. And he said: 

“Tf only I could get it out I would give it to you!” 

Cynthia, too, began to look melting tender and won- 
drous quizzical; and she bent her right arm forward and 
plucked at its sleeve as if she were looking for something. 
Then, in a voice of dismay: 

“Only three days ago it was still there,’ she said; ‘‘and 
now it’s gone—I’ve lost it.” 

“Oh!” said G. G. “You don’t suspect me of having 
purloined ” His voice broke. 

“We're only kids,” said Cynthia. 

“Yes,” said he; “‘but you’re the dearest kid!” 

“Since you’ve taken my heart,’ said she, ‘‘you’ll not 
want to give it back, will you? I think that would 
break it.” 

“T oughtn’t to have taken it!” said G. G. 

And then on his face she saw the first shadow that ever 
he had let her see of doubt and of misgiving. 

“Listen!’’ he said. ‘‘My darling! I think that I shall 
get well. I think that, once I am well, I shall be 
able to work very hard. I have nothing. I love you so 
that I think even angels don’t want to do right more than 
Ido. Is that anything to offer? Not very much.” 

“Nobody in all the world,” said she, ‘‘will ever have 
the chance to offer me anything else—just because I’m a 
kid doesn’t mean that I don’t know the look of forever 
when I see it.”’ 

“Ts it really forever?” he said. 

“For me—surely!”’ 

“Ah,” said he, ‘what shall I think of to promise you?” 

His face was a flash of ecstasy. 

“You don’t even have to promise that you will get 
well,” she said. “I know you will try your hardest. No 
matter what happens—we’re final—and I shall stick to 
you always; and nothing shall take you from me, and 
nobody. When I am of age I will tell my papa 
about us and then we shall be married to each other! And 
meanwhile you shall write to me every day and I shall 
write to you three times every day!” Her breath came 
like white smoke between her parted lips and she stood 
valiant and sturdy in the snow—a strong, resolute girl, 
built like a boy—clean-cut, crystal-pure and steel-true. 
A shot sounded and there came to them presently the 
pungent, acid smell of burnt powder. 

“‘And we shall never hurt things or kill them,” said 
G. G. ‘And every day when I’ve been good I shall kiss 
your feet and your hands.” 


“For you too?” 
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‘“*‘What Does it Matter? Nobody’s 
Going to Eat Me’”’ 


“‘And when I’ve been good,” she said, “‘you’ll smile 
me the way you’re smiling now—and it won’t be nec 
sary to die and go to Heaven to see what the gentlen 
angels look like.” y 

“But,” cried G. G., “whoever heard of going to Heave 
It comes to people. It’s here.” a, 

“And for us,” she said, “it’s come-to stay.” | 

All the young people came to the station to see Cynt 
off and G. G. had to content himself with looking things 
her. And then he went back to his room and undres 
and went to bed. Because for a week he had done all sc 
of things that he shouldn’t have done, just to be W 
Cynthia—all the last day he had had fever and it had bi 
very hard for him to look like a joyous boy angel- 
knew by experience that he was in for a “time.” T 
better that we leave him behind closed doors with 
doctors and his temperature. We may knock ey 
morning and ask how he is, and we shall be told that h 
no better. He was even delirious at times. And it iso 
worth while going into this setback of G. G.’s because tk 
are miracles connected with it —his daily letter to Cynt 

Each day she had his letter—joyous, loving, cle¢ 
writ and full of flights into silver-lined clouds and | 
plannings of Spanish castles. Each day G. G. wrote | 
letter and each day he descended a little farther into 
Valley of the Shadow, until at last he came to De| 
Gate—and then rested, a voyager undecided whether! 
go on or to go back. Who may know what it cost him 
write his letter, sitting there at the roadside! 4 

His mother was with him. It was she who took} 
letter from his hands when he sank back into his pillo: 
and they thought for a little that he had gone from t 
place—for good and all. It was she who put it into 
envelope and who carried it with her own hands to} 
post-office. Because G. G. had said: “To get the 
must go by the night’s mail, Mumsey.”’ : 

G. G.’s mother didn’t read the letter; but you 


hearts, and that for the girl who seemed to mean so1 
to G. G. she developed upon the spot a heavenly tender! 
mixed with a heavenly jealousy. 


a 


E day there came to G. G., in convalescence—it ? 
after his mother had gone back to New York—a 
thick package containing photographs and a lett 
think the letter contained rouge—because it made G. } 
cheeks so red. 


ynthia had collected all the pictures she could find of 
rself in her father’s house and sent them to G. G. There 
pictures of her in the longest baby clothes and in the 

rtest. There were pictures posed for occasions, pictures 
n fancy clothes and a quart of kodaks. He had her there 
m his knees—riding, driving, diving, skating, walking, sit- 
ing on steps, playing with dogs, laughing, looking sad, 
alking, dimpling, smiling. There were pictures that 
ooked right at G. G., no matter at what.angle he held them. 
‘here were pictures so delicious of her that he laughed 
Joud for delight. 
All the stages of her life passed before his eyes—over 
nd over—all day long; and, instead of growing more and 
aore tired, he grew more and more refreshed. He made up 
is spotless mind to be worthy of her and to make, for her 
o bear, a name of which nobody should be able to say 
nything unkind. 
If G. G. had had very little education he had made great 
siends with some of the friendliest and most valuable 
ooks that had ever been written. And he made up his 
aind, lying at full length—the livelong day—in the bright, 
old air—his mittened hands plunged into deep pockets 
all of photographs—that, for her sake and to hasten 
hat time when they might always be together, he would 
sarn to write books, taking infinite pains. And he 
etermined that these books should be as sweet and clean 
nd honorable as he could make them. You see, G. G. 
ad been under the weather so much and had suffered so 
auch all alone by himself, with nobody to talk to, that his 
ead was already full of stories about make-believe places 
nd people that were just dying to get themselves written. 
0 many things that are dead to most people had always 
een alive to him—leaves, flowers, fairies. He had always 
een a busy maker of verses, which was because melody, 
thm and harmony had always been delicious to his ear. 
ind he had had, as a little boy, a soprano voice that was as 
as truth and almost as agile as a canary bird’s. 
He decided, then, very deliberately—lying upon his 
and healing that traitor lung of his—to be a writer. 
» didn’t so decide entirely because that was what he had 
ys wanted to be, but for many reasons. First place, 
2 could say things to her through prose and verse that 
ould not be expressed in sculpture, music, painting, 

ries or drygoods. Second place, where she was, there 
was sure to be; and where the heart is, there the 
work is done. And, third place, he knew that the 
ances were against his ever living in dusty cities or in 
ie places of business thereof. 
yo am so young,” he wrote to her, “that I can begin at 
| le beginning and learn to be anything—in time to be it! 
id so every morning now you shall think 
. G. out with his butterfly net, running 
Fringed words. That’s nonsense. I’ve 
/little pad and a big pencil, and a hot potato 
my pocket for to warm the numb fingers 
. And father’s got an old typewriter in his 
that’s to be put in order for me; and 
thts I shall drum upon it and print off what 
written down in the morning, and study 
e why it’s all wrong. I think I’ll never 
anything but tales about people that 
fe each other. ’Cause a fellow wants to 
‘ho what he knows about. . . .” 


ough G. G. was not to see Cynthia again 
ra whole year he didn’t find any trouble 
‘loving her a little more every day. To his 
ind’s eye she was almost as vivid as if she 
/id been standing right there in front of him. 
ad as for her voice, that dwelt ever in his 
t, like those lovely airs which, once heard, 
'e only put aside with death. You may 
we heard your grandmother lilting to her- 
lf, over her mending, some song of men 
d maidens and violets that she had listened 
her girlhood and could never forget. 
And then, of course, everything that G. G. 
d was a reminder of Cynthia. With the 
‘bP of one of Doctor Trudeau’s assistants, 
/10 came every day to see how he was 
tting on, he succeeded in understanding 
well what was the matter with him and 
just what conditions a consumptive 
heals and becomes whole. To live ac- 
ng to the letter and spirit of the doctor’s 
vice became almost a religion with him. 
‘For six hours of every day he sat on the 


n his little pad and making friends with 
een, clean, healing air. Every night the 
ndows of his bedroom stood wide open, so 
Jat in the morning the water in his pitcher 

asolid block. And he ate just the things 

vas told to—and willed himself to like milk 
sugar, andsnow and cold, and short days! 
In his writing he began to see progress. 
+ was like a musical person beginning to 
im an instrument; for, just as surely as 

2 are scales to be run upon the piano 


before your virtuoso can weave music, binding the gallery 
gods with delicious meshes of sound, so in prose writing 
there must be scales run, fingerings worked out and har- 
monies mastered. For in a page of il bello stile you will 
find trills and arpeggios, turns, grace notes, a main theme, 
a sub theme, thorough-bass, counterpoint and form. 

Music is an easier art than prose, however. It comes to 
men as a more direct and concrete gift of those gods who 
delight in sound and the codrdination of parts. The 
harmonies are more quickly grasped by the well-tuned ear. 
We can imagine the boy Mozart discoursing lovely music 
at the age of five; but we cannot imagine any one of such 
tender years compiling even a fifth-rate paragraph of prose. 

Those men who have mastered il bello stile in music can 
tell us pretty clearly how the thing is done. There be 
rules. But your prose masters either cannot formulate 
what they have learned—or will not. 

G. G. was very patient; and there were times when the 
putting together of words was fascinating, like the put- 
ting together of those picture puzzles which were such a 
fad the other day. And such reading as he did was all in 
one book—the dictionary. For hours, guided by his nice 
ear for sound, he applied himself to learning the deriva- 
tives and exact meanings of new words—or he looked up 
old words and found that they were new. 

As for his actual compositions, he had only the ambition 
to make them as workmanlike as he could. He made little 
landscapes; he drew little interiors. He tried to get people 
up and down stairs in the fewest words that could make 
the picture. And when he thought that he had scored a 
little success he would count the number of words he had 
used and determine to achieve the same effect with the use 
of only half that number. 

Well, G. G.’s lung healed again; and this time he was 
very careful not to overdo. He had gained nine pounds, 
he wrote to Cynthia—‘‘saved them” was the way he put 
it; and he was determined that this new tissue, worth 
more than its weight in gold, should go to bank and earn 
interest for him—and compound interest. 

“Shall I get well?’’ he asked that great dreamer who 
dreamed that there was hope for people who had never 
hoped before—and who has lived to see his dream come 
true; and the great dreamer smiled and said: 

“Gq. G., if growing boys are good boys and do what they 
are told, and have any luck at all—they always get well!” 

Then G. G. blushed. 

““And when I am well can I live where I please—and— 
and get married—and all that sort of thing?” 

“You can live where you please, marry and have chil- 
dren; and if you aren’t a good husband and a good father 


She Discovered That Her Available Munition of War Was Something 
Less Than Five Hundred Dollars—Most of it Qwed to Her Dressmaker 
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I dare say you'll live to be hanged at ninety. But if I were 
you, G. G., I’d stick by the Adirondacks until you’re old 
enough to—know better.” 

And G. G. went back to his rooms in great glee and 
typewrote a story that he had finished as well as he could, 
and sent it toa magazine. And six days later it came back 
to him, with a little note from the editor, who said: 

“There’s nothing wrong with your story except youth. 
If you say so we'll print it. We like it. But, personally 
and believing that I have your best interests at heart, I 
advise you to wait, to throw this story into your scrap- 
basket, and to study and to labor until your mind and your 
talent are mature. For the rest, I think you are going to 
do some fine things. This present story isn’t that —it’s not 
fine. At the same time, it is so very good in some 
ways that we are willing to leave its publication or its 
destruction to your discretion.” 

G. G. threw his story into the scrapbasket and went to 
bed with a brand-new notion of editors. 

“Why,” said he to the cold darkness—and his voice was 
full of awe and astonishment —“‘they’re—alive!”’ 


qr 


YNTHIA ecouldn’t get at G. G. and she made up her 

mind that she must get at something that belonged to 
him—or die. She had his letter, of course, and his kodaks; 
and these spoke the most eloquent language to her—no 
matter what they said or how they looked—but she wanted 
somehow or other to worm herself deeper into G. G.’s life. 
To find somebody, for instance, who knew all about him 
and would enjoy talking about him by the hour. Now 
there are never but two people who enjoy sitting by the 
hour and saying nice things about any man—and these, 
of course, are the woman who bore him and the woman 
who loves him. Fathers like their sons well enough —some- 
times—and will sometimes talk about them and praise 
them; but not always. So it seemed to Cynthia that the 
one and only thing worth doing, under the circumstances, 
was to make friends with G. G.’s mother. To that end, 
Cynthia donned a warm coat of pony skin and drove in a 
taxicab to G. G.’s mother’s address, which she had long 
since looked up in the telephone book. 

“Tf she isn’t alone,’ said Cynthia, ‘‘I shan’t know what 
to say or what to do.” 

And she hesitated, with her thumb hovering about the 
front-door bell—as a hummingbird hovers at a flower. 

Then she said: “‘What does it matter? Nobody’s going 
to eat me.’’ And she rang the bell. 

G. G.’s mother was at home. She was alone. She was 
sitting in G. G.’s father’s library, where she always did sit 
when she was alone. It was where she kept 
most of her pictures of G. G.’s father and 
of G. G., though she had others in her bed- 
room; and in her dressing room she had a 
dapple-gray horse of wood that G. G. had 
galloped about on when he was little. She 
had a sweet face, full of courage and affec- 
tion.. And everything in her house was fresh 
and pretty, though there wasn’t anything 
that could have cost very much. G. G.’s 
father was a lawyer. He was more inter- 
ested in leaving a stainless name behind him 
than a pot of money. And, somehow, fruit 
doesn’t tumble off your neighbor’s tree and 
fall into your own lap—unless you climb the 
tree when nobody is looking and give the 
tree a sound shaking. I might have said of 
G. G., in the very beginning, that he was 
born of poor and honest parents. It would 
have saved all this explanation. 

G. G.’s mother didn’t make things hard 
for Cynthia. One glance was enough to tell 
her that dropping into the little library out 
of the blue sky was not a pretty girl but a 
blessed angel —not arich man’s daughter but 
a treasure. It wasn’t enough to give one 
hand tosucha maiden. G.G.’s mother gave 
her two. But she didn’t kiss her. She felt 
things too deeply to kiss easily. 

“T’ve come to talk about G. G.,” said 
Cynthia. ‘‘I couldn’t help it. I think he’s 
the dearest boy!” 

She finished quite breathless—and if there 
had been any jacqueminot roses present they 
might have hung their lovely heads in shame 
and left the room. 

“Gq. G. hasshown me pictures of you,” said 
his mother. ‘‘And once, when we thought 
we were going to lose him, he used his last 
strength to write to you. I mailed the letter. 
That is along time ago. Nearly two years.” 

«And I didn’t know that he’d been ill in all 
that time,” said Cynthia; ‘‘ he never told me.” 

“He would have cut off his hand sooner 
than make you anxious. That was why he 
would write his daily letter to you. That 
one must have been almost as hard to write 
as cutting off a hand.” 
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“He writes to me every day,” said Cynthia, “‘and I 
write to him; but I haven’t seen him for a year and I don’t 
feel as if I could stand it much longer. When he gets well 
we’re going to be married. And if he doesn’t get well 
pretty soon we’re going to be married anyway.” 

“Oh, my dear!’’ exclaimed G. G.’s mother. “‘ You know 
that wouldn't be right!” 

“T don’t know,” said Cynthia; ‘‘and if anybody thinks 
I’m going to be tricked out of the man I love by a lot of 
silly little germs they are very much mistaken!” 

“But, my dear,’’ said G. G.’s mother, ‘‘G. G. can’t sup- 

‘port a wife—not for a long time anyway. We have noth- 
ing to give him. And, of course, he can’t work now—and 
perhaps can’t for years.” 

“T, too,” said Cynthia—with proper pride—‘“‘have 
parents. Mine are rolling in money. Whenever I ask 
them for anything they always give it to me without 
question.” 

“You have never asked them,” 
“for a sick, penniless boy.” 

“But I shall,’’ said Cynthia, ‘“‘the moment G. G.’s well— 
and maybe sooner.” 

There was a little silence. 

Then G. G.’s mother leaned forward and took both of 
Cynthia’s hands in hers. 

“T don’t wonder at him,” she said—“I don’t. 
ever so jealous of you, but I’m not any more. 
you’re the dearest girl!’’ 

“Oh!” cried Cynthia. 
father like me too?” 

‘“‘He has never yet failed,” said G. G.’s mother, ‘‘to 
like with his whole heart anything that was stainless and 
beautiful.” 

“Ts he like G. G.?” 

“He has the same beautiful round head, but he has a 
rugged look that G. G. will never have. He has a lion 
look. He might have been a terrible tyrant if he hadn’t 
happened, instead, to be a saint.” 

And she showed Cynthia, side by side, pictures of the 
father and the boy. 

“They have such valiant eyes!”’ said Cynthia. 

“There is nothing base in my young men,” said G. G.’s 
mother. 

Then the two women got right down to business and 
began an interminable conversation of praise. And some- 
times G. G.’s mother’s eyes cried a little while the rest 
of her face smiled and she prattled like a brook. And 
the meeting ended with a great hug, in which CG. G.’s 
mother’s tiny feet almost parted company with the floor. 

And it was arranged that they two should 
fly up to Saranac and be with G. G. for a day. 


said G. G.’s mother, 


” 


I was 
I think 


“Tam so glad! But will G. G.’s 


IV 


T WASN’T from shame that G. G. signed 

another name than his own to the stories 
that he was making at the rate of one every 
two months. He judged calmly and dis- 
passionately that they were “‘going to be 
pretty good some day,” and that it would 
never be necessary for him to live ina city. 
He signed his stories with an assumed name 
because he was full of dramatic instinct. He 
wanted to be able—just the minute he was 
well—to say to Cynthia: 

“Let us be married!’”’ Then she was to 
say: ‘‘Of course, G. G.; but what are we going 
to live on?” And G. G. was going to say: 
“‘Eiver hear of so-and-so?” 

CYNTHIA: Goodness gracious! Sakes 
alive! Yes; I should think I did! And, ex- 
cept for you, darlingest G. G., I think he’s the 
very greatest man in all the world! 

G. G.: Goosey-Gander, know that he 
and I are one and the same person—and 
that we’ve saved seventeen hundred dollars 
to get married on! 

(Tableau not to be seen by the audience.) 

So far as keeping Cynthia and his father 
and mother in ignorance of the fledgling 
wings he was beginning to flap, G. G. suc- 
ceeded admirably; but it might have been 
better to have told them all in the beginning. 

Now G. G’s seventeen hundred dollars was 
a huge myth. He was writing short stories 
at the rate of six a year and he had picked out 
to do business with one of the most dignified 
magazines in the world. Dignified people 
do not squander money. The magazine in 
question paid G. G. from sixty to seventy 
dollars apiece for his stories and was much 
too dignified to inform him that plenty of 
other magazines—very frivolous and not in 
the least dignified —would have been ashamed 
to pay so little for anything but the poems, 
which all magazines use to fill up blank 
spaces. So, even in his own ambitious and 
courageous mind, a “‘married living’’ seemed 
a very long way off. 


He refused to be discouraged, however. His health was 
too good for that. The doctor pointed to him with pride 
as a patient who followed instructions to the letter and was 
not going to die of the disease which had brought him to 
Saranac. And they wrote to G. G.’s father—who was 
finding life very expensive—that, if he could keep G. G. 
at Saranac, or almost anywhere out of New York, for 
another year or two, they guaranteed—as much as human 
doctors can—that G. G. would then be as sound as a bell 
and fit to live anywhere. 

This pronouncement was altogether too much of a good 
thing for Fate. As G. G.’s father walked uptown from his 
office, Fate raised a dust in his face which, in addition to 
the usual ingredients of city dust, contained at least one 
thoroughly compatible pair of pneumonia germs. These 
went for their honeymoon on a pleasant, warm journey up 
G. G.’s father’s left nostril and went to housekeeping in 
his lungs. In a few hours they raised a family of several 
hundred thousand bouncing baby germs; and these grew 
up in a few minutes and began to set up establishments of 
their own right and left. 

G. G.’s father admitted that he had a “heavy cold on the 
chest.”’ It was such a heavy cold that he became delirious, 
and doctors came and sent for nurses; and there was laid 
in the home of G. G.’s father the cornerstone of a large 
edifice of financial disaster. 

He had never had a partner. His practice came to a 
dead halt. The doctors whom G. G.’s mother called in 
were, of course, the best she had ever heard of. They 
would have been leaders of society if their persons had 
been as fashionable as their prices. The corner drugstore 
made its modest little profit of three or four hundred per 
cent on the drugs which were telephoned for daily. The 
day nurse rolled up twenty-five dollars a week and the 
night nurse thirty-five. The servant’s wages continued as 
usual. The price of beef, eggs, vegetables, etc., rose. The 
interest on the mortgage fell due. And it is a wonder, 
considering how much he worried, that G. G.’s father ever 
lived to face his obligations. 

Cynthia, meanwhile, having heard that G. G. was surely 
going to get well, was so happy that she couldn’t contain 
the news. And she proceeded to divulge it to her father. 

“Papa,” she said, “I think I ought to tell you that years 
ago, at Saranac—that Christmas when I went up with the 
Andersons—I met the man that Iam going to marry. He 
was a boy then; but now we’re both grown up and we feel 
just the same about each other.” 

And she told her father G. G.’s name and that he had 
been very delicate, but that he was surely going to get 
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well. Cynthia’s father, who had always given her ever 
thing she asked for until now, was not at all enthusiasti 

“T can’t prevent your marrying any one you determi 
to marry, Cynthia,” he said. ‘‘Can this young ms 
support a wife?” 

“How could he!’ she exclaimed—“‘living at Saran: 
and not being able to work, and not having any money © 
begin with! But surely, if the way we live is any criterio 
you could spare us some money—couldn’t you?” 

“You wish me to say that I will support a delica 
son-in-law whom I have never seen? Consult yor 
intelligence, Cynthia.” 

“‘T have my allowance,”’ she said, her lips curling. 

“Yes,” said her father, ‘‘while you live at home and ¢ 
as you’re told.” 

“Now, papa, don’t tell me that you’re going to beha 
likea lugubrious parent ina novel! Don’t tell me that y 
are going to cut me off with a shilling!” 

“T shan’t do that,’ he said gravely; ‘‘it will be witho 
a shilling.” But he tempered this savage statement wi 
a faint smile. ; 

“Papa, dear, is this quite definite? Are you talking 
your right mind and do you really mean what you say’ 

“Suppose you talk the matter over with your mother 
she’s always indulged you in every way. See what s| 
says.” 

It developed that neither of Cynthia’s parents w 
enthusiastic at the prospect of her marrying a namele 
young man—she had told them his name, but that was; 
she got for her pains—who hadn’t a penny and who h: 
had consumption, and might or might not be sound agai 
Personally they did not believe that consumption can | 
cured. It can be arrested for a time, they admitted, b 
it always comes back. Cynthia’s mother even made 
physiological attack on Cynthia’s understanding, witht 
result that Cynthia turned indignantly pink and left f 
room, saying: 

“Tf the doctor thinks it’s perfectly right and proper f 
us to marry I don’t see the least point in listening to #] 
opinions of excited and prejudiced amateurs.” 

The ultimatum that she had from her parents w 
distinct, final and painful. - 

“Marry him if you like. 
nor support you.” 

They were perfectly calm with her—cool, affectionat 
sensible and worldly, as it is right and proper for paren 
to be. She told them they were wrong-headed, ol 
fashioned and unintelligent; but, as long as they hadr 
made scenes and talked loud she found that she couldr 
help loving them almost as much as § 
always had; but she loved G. G. very mu 
more. And having definitely decided to de 
her family, to marry G. G. and live happi 
ever afterward, she consulted her checkbot 
and discovered that her available muniti 
of war was something less than five hundr 
dollars—most of it owed to her dressmake 

“Well, well!” she said; “‘she’s always hi 
plenty of money from me; she can afford 
wait.” 

And Cynthia wrote to her dressmake 
who was also her friend: 


We will neither forgive yt 


My dear Celeste: I have decided that yi 
will have to afford to wait for your mone 
I have an enterprise in view which calls f 
all the available capital I have. Plea 
write me a nice note and say that you dor 
mind a bit. Otherwise we shall stop bei 
friends and I shall always get my clot 
from somebody else. Let me even kn¢ 
when the new models come. : | 


Vv 


(oe HER way downtown Cynthia stom 
to see G. G.’s mother and found t 
whole household in the throes ocdasion all 
its head’s pneumonia. 

“Why haven’t you let me know?” | 
claimed Cynthia. ‘‘There must be so mai 
little things that I could have done to he 


them if they had shouted, the two wom 
talked in whispers, with their heads ve 
close together. 
“‘He’s better,” said G. G.’s mother, “h 
yesterday they wanted me to send for G. 
‘No,’ I said. ‘You may have given him 
but I haven’t. If I send for my boy it wou 
look as if I had surrendered.’ And almost 
once, if you’ll believe it, he seemed to sha 
off something that was trying to strangle hy 
and took a turn for the better; and now 
say that, barring some long names, he 
get well. It does look, my dear, } 
if death had seen that there was no use faci 4 
a thoroughly determined woman.”’ 
(Continued on Page 48) 


They Will Not Only Find a Reason 
for Living But They Will Live 


man there comes a time when he says to himself: 

“When I am worth such and such a sum of money, or 
hen I reach such and such an age, I’m going to slip off 
iy harness, take my ease and let the other fellows do the 
‘ork and the worrying.” Often the age of self-retirement 
‘fixed at fifty years, sometimes at sixty and in rare cases 
; seventy, while the competence to be acquired as the 
‘sult of the man’s cycle of activities varies according to 
he kind of work he is doing and his idea of what constitutes 
sufficient sum of wealth. 
‘On arriving at the age of fifty, the man who has promised 
‘mself that he will then retire is very likely to say: ‘‘ Well, 
‘m in pretty good health and there’s no reason in the 
orld why I shouldn’t keep in the game and make a little 
ore money.” And so he remains in harness. Still a 
‘eat many do retire every year, though the self-fixed age 
it seems to be advancing rather than decreasing. 
‘Half a century ago it was a common thing to see mer- 
jants cease active business at fifty or fifty-five; but in 
\ese hustling times such men often take it out in thinking 
‘ey are going to retire and then keep on in the same old 
ind at the same old stand. Now this should be taken as 
te of the most favorable signs of human progress; but it 
not always so considered. The student, the poet and 
je philosopher insist upon it that a man, in the Steven- 
nian phrase, should not permit himself to keep on 
moiling in the money mill’”’; that he should relax and 
ve himself over to the contemplation of the beauties of 
jature and of art. Let us see what happens in the 
‘se of the average man who stops moiling and goes to 
‘ntemplating. 


fs THE life of nearly every business and professional 


| 
| The Man Who Rested Himself to Death 
| ALF the people of northern New Jersey know the real 
‘< name of the estimable citizen whose example I am 
‘ing to cite; but let us call him Wilkers, which is near 
ough. Wilkers, who like many other men knew nothing 
[e business, was one of the largest owners of real estate in 
dson County. When New York’s population began to 
» over upon the west side of North River a few acres of 
‘id that Wilkers owned along the lower Palisades doubled, 
vbled and then quadrupled in value. He sold this land 
d bought more right alongside of it. To divide into 
‘wn lots and to sell off this property, and buy more and 
1 that, and occasionally to build a store or a dwelling 
‘tich was also placed on the market, occupied the busy 
ilkers for over thirty years, during which time his for- 
jne kept piling up; but he had no serious intention of 
Ying and selling the whole of Hudson County. 
/“P’m no hog,” he assured his friends. ‘When I get a 
‘Ilion dollars in money and bonds I’m going to retire and 
ive a good time.”’ 
‘Now the real-estate game in the neighborhood of New 
wrk is a mighty brisk game in good times; and while 
ilkers remained in it no man was more full of the zest of 
}. He slept little, he ate hurriedly and he was on the go 
}m morning till night. He was a locomotive in trousers, 
lis fires were never drawn. His gait was that of a 
luter making for the train; his face was florid and 
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firm, and he had an eye at which you could have 
lighted your cigar. When at last his million was 
actually in hand, with thirty or forty thousand 
thrown in for good measure, he gave up business 
entirely at the age of fifty-two and retired to his 
estate near Tuxedo and settled down to enjoy the 
results of his labor. What happened? Well, he 
doddered around his grounds, telling his gardeners to 
do this and that, played a little golf, took a ride of 
an afternoon in his auto, smoked eight or ten cigars 
a day, sat a long time at his meals, had a nap 
every afternoon, idled about on the veranda in good 
weather, looked over at the trees and hedges—and 
was perfectly miserable. 

“T saw him two years after he went out of 
business,” said a friend of mine. ‘“‘His face was 
flabby, his eye was dull, he had a listless air and 
he walked like a man of seventy-five. I told him I 
was sorry he had been ill. 

““T haven’t been ill,’ he declared resentfully. 
‘Never was ill a day in my life. All that’s the mat- 
ter with me is that I don’t know what to do with 
myself. I tried traveling, but that was no good; I 
tried books, but I found I wasn’t strong for them. 
Golf bores me, because the men I play with are 
younger and always beat me. Autoing is an old 
story. And, anyway, my doctor tells me I’ll have to walk; 
but walking is the stupidest exercise in the world.’ 

“Why don’t you go back to work?’ I asked. 

““*What’s the use?’ he replied wearily. ‘Nothing to it! 
I’ve got all I and my family want. I have protection 
against old age. Nothing can happen to me. I ought to 
be happy, but I’m not. Perhaps I'll get used to loafing and 
like it after all. That’s about my only hepe.’”’ 

It was a very slim hope, however. He died of dry 
rot—the doctors called it heart failure—within six months. 

Now the chief thing that ailed Wilkers is what ails 
thousands of other business men. They don’t know any- 
thing but business. Worst of all, they don’t know how to 
play. Unless one knows how to play or unless one knows 
how to keep his mental faculties alert, he had far better 
remain at work. 

Any one who makes a study of this subject cannot fail 
to note the fact that the most successful business men are 
those least fitted to retire. That is one reason why the 
Sages, the Harrimans and the Goulds never let go until 
death seizes them. 

Jay Gould! Why, he simply couldn’t retire. He was 
caught in the whirlpool of his own activities and centered 
there, unable to swim out. There is no more pitiable 
figure in the history of finance than that of this man, 
rising at night, unable to sleep, and walking up and down 
the street in front of his big, gloomy Fifth Avenue resi- 
dence, trying desperately to ease his mind by locomotion— 
and yet, in spite of himself, plotting, plotting, plotting. 

I cite Gould’s case at the risk of spoiling my story, which 
is to be an attempt to answer in the affirmative the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is Resting Rusting?” TI cite it so as to reply in 
advance to those who are fond of urging the overwork 
theory of early decline among men 
of business—those who declare that 
the “sword outwears the scabbard.” 
Yes, the sword does outwear the 
scabbard. It did in Gould’s case; for 
he died at fifty-six, an age when most 
of the big representative business 
men of this country are just getting 
their second wind. In the cases of 
the great majority of such men, how- 
ever, the seabbard—which I take to 
be the body, while the sword is the 
spirit—is a long time wearing out. 
Surely it is safe to say that more rich 
men are killed by underwork than by 
overwork, and that the case of Gould 
is merely that of the oft-quoted excep- 
tion which proves the oft-quoted rule. 

Isthis an unsupportable argument? 
Well, let’s see. Suppose we look at 
the question “‘Is Resting Rusting?” 
from a life-insurance point of view. I 
asked the actuary of one of the big- 
gest life-insurance companies of New 
York if he considered a man of sixty 
who had retired from business as good ' 
a risk as a man of the same age who 
kept at his accustomed work. 
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STING? 


“By no means,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘We 
don’t keep any statistics covering that point, but 
an experience of forty years in the insurance game 
has proved to me conclusively that where a man 
in active business life suddenly drops out of it, 
even in good health, he is far more likely to die within the 
next five or ten years than the man that keeps on with his 
work, even though not very well in body. The only excep- 
tions are these: the man who has a student mind and goes 
in for intellectual pursuits; and the man who has one or 
more hobbies to which he gives free play.” 

We get a little closer view of this matter if we look at it 
through the eye of the chief medical examiner of another 
life-insurance company. This official pointed out to me 
the undeniable though much overlooked fact that such 
introspection and such careful regard for one’s physical 
symptoms as the average idle man of fifty or sixty is prone 
to are among the worst things that can happen to any 
human being. When a person has nothing to do but to 
look at his tongue in the glass, or to scrutinize his internal 
workings, it’s all over with him. In other words, nothing 
is half so bad for a man as to get mixed up with his own 
anatomy. It’s fatal, even for certain amateur medical men, 
whose dietetic writings, suggests the good Doctor Hutchin- 
son, might well be entitled Little Journeys Through My 
Alimentary Canal; and it constitutes one big reason why 
so many men who have been dray-horses in the business 
world go under as soon as they are out of harness. 


The Physical Handicap of Idleness 


Y INSURANCE actuary told me the story of two men 

in his own line of business. One was sixty-eight and 

the other sixty-nine, and both had had about an equal share 

of work and reward. The man of sixty-eight, though still 

of active mind and able to hold his own, decided to retire 

and enjoy life. Within two years the dull monotony of an 

idle existence had nearly driven him insane, and he is now 

dying slowly. The man of sixty-nine, who stayed at his 

desk, is alive and well, although a year ago he suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy. 

“Tf as a retired man he had had that attack,” declared 
a medical examiner in the same office, ‘“‘he probably would 
have died. As itis, he may live for years.”’ 

It is its own momentum that keeps the bicycle upright. 
It is the rigor of the game that keeps many a man alive 
and well. The struggles, the crosses and the rebuffs of 
business life are better tonics than can be found in any 
drug shop. In overcoming office difficulties, a man young 
or old overcomes his own distempers—by losing sight of 
them. It is thus that death is postponed. 

Once a physician told Commodore Vanderbilt, who was 
quite ili, that he had better put his affairs in order, as he 
might drop dead at any moment. ; 

“But, doctor,’’ objected Vanderbilt, “I haven’t got 
time to die.” 

And he didn’t die until several years afterward. 

Take work away from the average business man—the 
man who, like Vanderbilt, knows nothing but business— 
and you will find it a very danger- 
ous experiment. Why? Because 
you take the incentive out of life— 
and a man who has no particular 
reason for living will soon be on 


“But, Doctor, I Haven't 
Got Time to Die”’ 
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the road to the cemetery. What is true of men in this 
regard is true of women. Take half the rich, do-nothing 
women patients out of the sanatoriums and put them on 
short rations and up against the real thing, even to doing 
their own washing, and they will not only find a reason 
for living but they will live. 

So, you see, we should not waste all our sympathy on 
the unemployed poor, but save some of it for the unem- 
ployed rich, who are in almost as bad a case—though, of 
course, they know where to look for the next meal, which 
is something. 

Many men who have no surplus resources within them- 
selves, nothing outside their moneymaking value to 
themselves and their families, realize what will happen 
to them if they retire; and they look forward to such 
an event with a shudder. For this reason bank presi- 
dents—who are generally men who have nothing but 
money—rarely make any complete move toward retire- 
ment. Such a man may drop his official title, but he 
retains the chairmanship of the bank’s board of directors 
and hangs about his old office, acting in an advisory 
capacity. 

Nothing but money! Is that merely a cynical fling? 
No, sir—not fora moment. If you doubt that the phrase 
riugs true just watch the lives and the daily doings of the 
rich unemployed of this country—that large class who 
don’t know how to read or how to play, and who travel 
all over the world and see nothing. Truly they are in a 
pitiable state. ‘‘ Nothing but money” is a true phrase and 
it stands for ineffable boredom—such boredom as the 
man who is acquainted with Marcus Aurelius, Shakspere, 
Carlyle, Browning or Emerson can never know, for he has 
those great and stimulating minds and hundreds of others 
to turn to in his leisure moments; and they not only build 
him up mentally but also physically. That is where the 
scholar, though ever so poor, has a tremendous advantage 
over the unscholarly man, be he ever so rich. 


Browning in the Pork Business 


ND that is the reason why a young man going into the 
pork trade would find it to his advantage to study 
Shakspere and Browning as well as ham and bacon; forit is 
not enough that he prepare himself for the pork business, 
but he must also prepare himself for life. Life is more than 
pork. In this man’s case it includes not only the pork 
period but the period beyond pork—the time when he will 
get tired of hams and shoulders and headcheese and want 
to lay aside such cloying things. If he knows nothing but 
pork he must keep his nose in the pork barrel, and he will 
die if he leaves it; but if he also knows Shakspere and 
Browning he can in his old age safely retire from the 
means by which he has made his money and enjoy that 
which no money could possibly buy for him. Browning will 
teach him how to live and how to die. Listen to his song: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be— 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 


Not only that, but both Shakspere and Browning will 
actually help our pork merchant in his business, for they 
will give him a better understanding of human nature, 
which is writ large on every page they have put forth; and 
a good knowledge of human nature is a splendid asset in 
the pork business—or in any business. 

The ignorant rich unemployed! They afford the best 
examples of the rusting process that you will find anywhere. 


For a state of complete spiritual and physical oxidiza- 
tion, just look at those wealthy farmers of Long Island 
who owned land that was taken in by the extension of 
the boundary line of Greater New York. There was 
one who died the other day at Deepdale, Long Island, 
at the age of seventy. He was worth over a million 
dollars, though he could neither read nor write. He 
signed all his checks and hundreds of legal documents 
with a + mark. He was an Irishman who came to this 
country and bought a small farm near what is now Kast 
New York; and he made a good living at truck farming. 
Shortly after the annexation of his territory by Greater 
New York he sold his farm for three hundred thousand 
dollars, most of which he placed in the hands of a bank 
official for investment. In the last ten years of the old 
man’s life that three hundred thousand dollars was more 
than trebled and he could sign his + mark for a million. 
Having accumulated all this money, he thought he was 
entitled to a residence in the millionaire colony; so 
he went and bought land adjoining Deepdale, the estate 
of William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., at Lakeville. Vanderbilt 
didn’t like this and tried to buy him out; but the 
Irishman couldn’t see it. As for living alongside of a 
millionaire he said: ‘‘Oi’d like to know who have a betther 
roight!”’ 

With all his new grandeur he was not a happy man, 
as he had no resources within himself. If he could have 
read the daily paper it would have been something, but 
even this was denied him—or rather he had denied it to 
himself. After some years of this profitless existence, 
during which he was for the most part listless, dreary and 
disconsolate, he went back to farming, became perfectly 
happy again and lived to be threescore and ten. 

In this return to the soil, the old man showed more com- 
mon sense than did many of his neighbors of the East New 
York section who, when the boom came, sold their holdings 
for fabulous prices, retaining only an acre or two upon which 
they are now living, rich and miserable. One Greater 
New York farmer, who is shrewd enough to see how little 
he would really profit by disposing of his homestead, will 
not sell although he has a standing offer of forty-two 
hundred dollars an acre for a farm of eighty-one acres; and 
this is not because he is holding out for a higher figure, but, 
as a wise neighbor of his explains, through a commingling 
of sentiment and indifference to wealth which could only 
purchase that for which he has no yearning. On the 
whole, there is hardly a more pitiable spectacle to be found 
in the suburbs of New York than is seen in the lives of 
some of the sellers of old estates in and about Flatbush, 
Gravesend and Jamaica—men who are too old to work and 
who are bewildered -and bedeviled by the sudden acquisi- 
tion of that wealth for which they were working the greater 
part of their lives, but which, now possessed, possesses 
them and robs them of the old relish of life which they felt 
when they followed the plow or flailed the beans. 

The senior member of a big grocery store in Cleveland, 
Ohio, got tired of running over his accounts, sick of the 
sight of canned goods and barrels and boxes, and par- 
ticularly sick of the telephonic screech of a certain Mrs. 
McGraw, who used to call him up and berate him roundly 
because that cake of yeast hadn’t been delivered by nine 
A. M. So he sold his interest to the junior member and 
retired from business, bought half a dozen flats and settled 
down to rest upon his laurels—or, rather, upon his rents; 
but he missed the hurly-burly of getting in and getting 
out goods—and he even missed the harsh voice of Mrs. 
McGraw. He would go down to the old store and hang 
about and watch 
theclerks making up 
orders, and gaze in 
at his little old office 
behind the rail with 
a sad, hungry eye. 
At last, when he 
could stand it no 
longer, he made 
anxious overtures to 
his former partner 
and was allowed to 
buy in again. He 
went back to work 
with a joyous heart. 

“Never in all my 
life,” he declared, 
“did the odor of 
fresh-ground coffee 
smell so good to me. 
Never did the labels 
on the cans look so 
bright and tempting. 
The day-book and 
the ledger were bet- 
ter reading than any 
novel, and the voice 
of Mrs. McGraw, 
screaming her com- 
plaints over the 
*phone about that 
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“Tl Was Almost a 
Nervous Wreck When 
I Retired, But I’m 
in Good Trim Now”! 


cake of yeast, was as sweet as an angel’s. Catch me q 
ting the grocery trade again! I tell you it’s the mo 
interesting business in the world!” 

When I went to see a retired Wall Street man who li 
in a fine house just across the Hudson from New Yor 
ask him if resting was rusting, I found him buildi 
garage. 

“No,” said he, smiling, “‘it isn’t if you can use a ha 
and saw.” 

He spoke paradoxically, to be sure, but what he sa 


retired financier as it is to the retired farmer. ; 

“‘T’ve got a fine set of carpenter’s tools,” he said, “a 
I use them. I was in the banking business in the 
before the telephone. People don’t appreciate it now, 
those were hustling times. I was manager of a b 
treasurer of a railroad and of three manufacturing fi 
and director in a lot of other concerns. I was almo 
nervous wreck when I retired, but I’m in good trim no 
I work about my grounds, stay out in the sunshine all 


If a man takes a keen interest, as I do, in this big forwai 
movement that is going on in our country, writes encor 
aging letters to progressive Congressmen and state leg 


have something besides money, you ean get alon 
retirement and be as happy as the man in harness; 
you must keep yourself occupied and not look at yo 
tongue. a 
One of the great dangers to the retired man of fina! 
or trade, in the absence of mental resources, is this: bei 
dissatisfied with his idle life, he will take to specula 


fatal. Down on lower Broadway, New York, in a 
skyscraper is a safe-deposit vault and near it a reat 
room maintained for the convenience of persons who re 
deposit boxes. In this reading room you will see + 


regular business goes. They have retired, but they lil 
to be near their securities, so comfortably and sale 
reposing in the big vault, with the grdy-coated gua 
constantly on watch over them. Where your treasur 


and the rest of you are likely to be there too. 1 
retired old fellows sit in the reading room and smoke ¢ 


pulled off by this man or that. There is a ticker in 
room and they study the tape interestedly. A ret 
merchant who has kept out of the stock market all! 
life, and who knows that stock speculation is a danger 
business, is, under such circumstances, very likely to 


He goes to his strongbox, takes out a bond or two, tu 

it into cash and buys a little stock on margin. The sti 

yet usual thing happens that in his first speculation | 
(Concluded on Page 38) 
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L “Dead?” He Interrupted. “‘I Wish to Heaven 
| t I Was Dead!’’ 
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| the name the critter was launched under, but is nigh 

- enough to the real one for him to cruise with on a short 
Tyage like this yarn—who started me paddlin’ in the 
a business. It was Jim Henry Jacobs who 


[’ WAS Winthrop Adams Beanblossom—which wa’n’t 
} 


ed me into deeper water. And it was a combination 
f them two and Miss Letitia Lee Pendlebury who shoved 
ine in all under, so ’twas a case of stickin’ to it and swim- 
nin’ or drownin’—one or t’other. And I’d never cal’lated 
‘0 do another hand’s turn after I quit goin’ to sea. 
No, sir; that’s what I vowed over and over again. 
“Zebulon Snow,” I says to myself—not out loud, you 
tmderstand; for, accordin’ to Scriptur’ or the Old 
ers’ Almanac or somethin’, a feller who talks out 
oud to himself is either rich or crazy; and, though I was 
yell enough fixed to keep the wolf from the door, I wa’n’t 
vy no means so crazy as to leave the door open and take 
thances—‘‘Zebulon Snow,” says I, “you're fifty-two 
rear old. All your life you’ve been haulin’ ropes or bossin’ 
gest hands or tryin’ to make harbor in a fog. Now that 
ju’ve got an anchor to wind’ard —now that the one talent 
fou put under that copper-stock napkin has spread out so 
‘hat you had to have a tablecloth to tote it home in— 
jon’t you bea fool! Don’t plant it again, cal’latin’ to fill a 
ains’] next time—’cause you won’t do it. Take what 
‘ou’ve got and be thankful—and careful. You go ashore 
t Ostable, where you was born, and settle down and be 
‘omebody.” 
| And that’s what I did. I hired a couple of rooms at the 
*oquit House—one room to sleep and smoke in and 
‘other to entertain the parson in when he called—and 
ommenced to be a gent of leisure. Fust three months 
‘Was fine; toward the end of the third then it commenced 
2 get a little mite dull; in about two more I found my 
lind was narrowin’ down so that the little mean cat-talks 
bout the neighbors at the boardin’-house table begun to 
2em interestin’ and important. Then I knew ’twas time 
> doctor up; ossification was settin’ in and I’d got to do 
omethin’. 
I was feelin’ that way and pretty desperate the night 
then Winthrop Adams Beanblossom told me the story of 
islife. All the rest of the bunch round the stove had gone 
‘ome and I was fillin’ my pipe and gettin’ ready to go too. 
/inthrop was in behind the counter of his store, his 
a little grizzly-gray head down over a whole pile of 
®count books and papers, his spec’s roostin’ on the end of 
is thin nose and his pen scratchin’ away like a stray hen 
a flower-bed. : 
“Well, Beanblossom,” says I, gettin’ up and stretchin’, 
| cal’late it’s time to shed the partin’ tear. I’ll leave 
to figger out whether to spend this week’s profits in 
rment bonds or trips to Europe, and go and lay my 
bones in the tomb, meanin’ my private vault on the 
md floor of the Poquit House. Adieu, Beanblossom!”’ 
ys. “Remember me at my best—won’t you?” 


He didn’t seem to 
sense what I was driv- 
in’ at. He lifted his 
head out of the books 
and papers, heaved a 
sigh that must have started somewhere down along his 
keelson, and says, sorrowful but polite—he was always 
polite: 

““Hr—yes? You were addressin’ me, Cap’n Snow?” 

‘Nothin’ in particular,” I says. ‘I was just askin’ if 
you intended spendin’ your profits on a trip to Europe 
this summer.” 

Would you believe it? —that little storekeeper man 
looked at me through his spec’s, his pale face twitchin’ and 
workin’ like a youngster’s when he’s tryin’ not to cry; and 
then, all to once, he broke right down, leaned his head on 
his hands and sobbed out loud! 

I looked at him. ‘‘For the dear land sakes,’ I sung out 
soon’s I could collect sense enough to say anything, 
“‘what’s the matter? Is anybody dead or & 

He groaned. ‘‘Dead?” he interrupted. 
Heaven I was dead!” 

“Well!” I gasps. ‘‘ Well!’ 

“Oh, why,” says he, “was I ever born?” 

That bein’ a question I didn’t feel competent to answer, 
I didn’t try. My remark about goin’ to Europe was 
intended for a joke, but if my jokes made grownup folks 
cry I cal’lated ’twas time I turned serious. 

‘What is the matter, Beanblossom?” I says. ‘“‘Are you 
in trouble?” 

For a spell he wouldn’t answer, just kept on sobbin’ and 
wringin’ his thin hands; but, after consider’ble of such and 
a good many unsatisfyin’ remarks, he give in and told me 
the whole yarn—told me all his troubles. They were 
complicated and various. 

Picked over and b’iled down, they amounted to this: 
He used to have an income and he lived.on it—in bachelor 
quarters up to Boston. Nigh as I could gather, he never 
did any real work except to putter in libraries and collect 
books and such. Then, somehow or other, the bank the 
heft of his money was in broke up and his health broke 
down. The doctors said he must go away into the country. 
He couldn’t afford to go and do nothin’, so he has a wonder- 
ful inspiration—he’ll buy a little store in what he called a 
“rural community”? and go into business. He advertises 
“Country Store Wanted Cheap,” or words to that effect. 
Abial Beasley’s widow had the ‘‘Ostable Grocery, Dry- 
goods, Boots and Shoes and Faney Goods Store” on her 
hands. She answers the ad and they make a dicker. Said 
dicker took about all the cash Beanblossom had left. For 
a year he had been fightin’ along, tryin’ to make 
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“T wish to 


. both ends meet; but now they was so fur apart 


they was likely to meet on the back stretch. 
He owed ’most a thousand dollars, his trade 
was fallin’ off, he hadn’t a cent and nobody to 
turn to. What should he do? What should 
he do? 

That was another question I couldn’t answer 
offhand. It was plain enough why he was in 
the hole he was, but how to get him out was 
different. Iset down on the edge of the counter, 
swung my legs and tried to think. 

“Hum!” says I. “You don’t know much 
about keepin’ store, do you, Beanblossom? 
Didn’t know nothin’ about it when you started 
bay? 

He shook his head. 

“T’m afraid not, Cap’n Snow,” he says. “‘ Why 
should I? I never was obliged to labor. I was 
not interested in trade. I never supposed I 
should be brought to this. I am aman of family, 
Cap’n Snow.” 

“Yes,” I says, ““so’m I. Number eight in a 
family of thirteen. But that never helped me 
none. My experience is that you can’t count 
much on your relations.” 

Would I pardon him?—but that was not the 
sense in which he had used the word “‘family.” 
He meant that he came of the best blood in New 
England. His ancestors had made their marks 
and —— 

“Made their marks!’ I put in. 
Couldn’t they write their names?” 

He was dreadful shocked, but he explained. 
The Beanblossoms and their gang were big- 
bugs—fine folks. He was terrible proud of his 
family. During the latter part of his life in 
Boston he had become interested in genealogy. 
He had begun a “family tree’’—whatever that 
was—but he never finished it. The smash came 
and shook him out of his branches—that wa’n’t 
what he said, but ’twas the way I sensed it. And 


“Why? 


now he had come to 
this! His money was 
gone; he couldn’t pay 
his debts; he couldn’t 
have any more credit. 
He must fail—he was bankrupt. Oh, the disgrace of 
the thing! and likewise oh, the poorhouse! 

“But,” says I, considerin’, “it can’t be so terrible bad. 
You don’t owe but a thousand dollars; this store’s the 
only one in town and Abial used to do pretty well with it. 
If your debts was paid and you had a little cash to stock 
up with, seems to me you might make a decent v’yage yet. 
Couldn’t you?” 

He didn’t know. Perhaps he could—but what was the 
use of talkin’ that way? For him to pick up.a thousand 
would be about as easy as for a paralyzed man with boxin’ 
gloves on to pick up a flea—or words to that effect. No, 
no—’twas no use; he must go to the poorhouse—and so 
forth and so on. 

“Now, hold on,” Isays. ‘‘Don’t you engage your poor- 
house berth yet. You keep mum and say nothin’ to 
nobody and let me think this overaspell. I need somethin’ 
to keep me interested and I'll see you tomorrer 
some time. Good night.” 

I went home thinkin’ and I thought till pretty nigh one 
o’clock. Then I decided that I was a fool even to think for 
five minutes. Hadn’t I sworn to be careful and never to 
take another risk? I was sorry for poor old Winthrop, but 
I couldn’t afford to mix pity and good legal tender. I was 
a fool! 

Which was all right—only, after listenin’ to the break- 
fast conversation at the Poquit House, down I goes to the 
store and afore the forenoon was over I was Winthrop 
Adams Beanblossom’s silent partner to the extent of 
twenty-five hundred dollars. I was busy once more and 
glad of it. 

This was in February. By early May I was twice as 
busy and not half as glad. You see I’d cal’lated that the 
store was all right—all it needed was financin’. Trade was 
just asleep, I figgered, and I could wake it up. I was 
wrong. Trade was dead; and, barrin’ the comin’ of a 
prophet or some miracle-worker to fetch it to life, what 
that shop was really sufferin’ for was an undertaker. My 
twenty-five hundred was funeral expenses—that’s all. 

But the prophet come! Yes, sir, he come and fetched 
his miracle with him. One evenin’ after all the reg’lar 
customers, who set around in chairs borrowin’ our genuine 
tobacco and payin’ for it with counterfeit funny stories, 
had gone—after everybody, as we cal’lated, had cleared 
out—Beanblossom and I set down to hold our usual 
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autopsy over the remains of the fortnight’s trade. 
*T was a small corpse and didn’t take long to dissect. 
We'd lost twenty-one dollars and sixty-eight cents, 
and the only comfort in that was that ’twas seventy- 
six cents less than the two weeks previous. The 
weather had been some cooler and less stuff had 
sp’iled on our hands—that accounted for the savin’. 

Beanblossom—I’d got into the habit of callin’ 
him “Pullet,” ’cause his general build was so sim- 
ilar ‘to a moltin’ chicken—he vowed he couldn’t 
understand it. 

“‘T think I shall give up buyin’ so liberally, Cap’n 
Snow,” says he. ‘If we didn’t keep on buyin’ we 
shouldn’t lose half so much,” he says. 

“Yes,” says I; “that’s logic. And if we give up 
sellin’ we shouldn’t lose the other half. You and me 
are all right so fur as we go, Pullet, and I guess we’ve 
gone about as fur as we can.” 

“Please don’t call me ‘Pullet,’” he says, dignified. 
“When I think of what I once was it 2 

“Shh!” Tbrokein. ‘It’s what I am that troubles 
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me. I don’t dare think of that when the minister’s 
around—he might be a mind-reader. No, Pul— 
Beanblossom, I mean—it’s no use. JI imagined 


because I could run a three-masted schooner I could 
navigate this craft. I can’t. I know twice as much 
as you do about keepin’ store, but the trouble with 
that example is the answer, which is that you don’t 
know nothin’. We might just exactly as well shut 
up shop now, when there’s enough money left to 
square up with and pay the outstandin’ debts.” 

He turned white and begun the hand-wringin’ exercise. 

“Think of the disgrace of giving up now!”’ he says. 

“Think of my twenty-five hundred!” says I. 

‘“Excuse me, gentlemen,” says a voice astern of us; 
““excuse me for buttin’ in, but I judge that what you need 
is a butter.” 

Pullet and I jumped and turned round. We’d supposed 
we was alone and to say we was surprised is puttin’ it mild. 
For a second I couldn’t make out who ’twas that had 
spoke—then, as he come across into the lamplight, I 
recognized him. ’Twas Jim Henry Jacobs, the livin’ 
mystery. 

Jim Henry was middlin’-sized, sharp-faced, dressed like 
a ready-tailored advertisement, and as smooth and slick 
as an eel in a barrel of sweet ile. Accordin’ to his entry on 
the books of the Poquit House, he hailed from Chicago. 
He’d been in Ostable for pretty nigh a month and nobody 
had been able to find out any more about him than just 
that, which is some miracle of itself —if you know Ostable. 
He was always ready to talk—talkin’ was one of his main 
holts—but when you got through talkin’ with him all you 
had to remember was a smile and a flow of words. He was 
at the seashore for his health—that he always give you to 
understand. You could believe it if you wanted to. 

He’d got into the habit of spendin’ his evenin’s at 
Pullet’s store, settin’ round listenin’ and smilin’ and 
agreein’ with folks. He was the only feller I ever met who 
could say no and agree with you at the same time. Solon 
Saunders tried to borrow fifty cents of him once and when 
the pair of ’em parted Saunders was scratchin’ his head and 
lookin’ puzzled. ‘“‘I can’t understand it,” says Solon. “I 
would have swore he’d have lent it tome. ’T was just as if 
I’d had the fifty in my hand. I—I thanked him for it and 
all that; but—but, now he’s gone, I don’t seem to be no 
richer than when I started. I can’t understand it.” 

Pullet and I had seen him settin’ abaft the stove early 
in the evenin’, but, somehow or other, we got the notion 
that he’d cleared out with the other loafers. However, he 
hadn’t, and he’d heard all we’d been sayin’. 

He walked across to where we was, pulled a shoebox 
from under the counter, come to anchor on it and crossed 
his legs. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ he says again, “‘you need a butter.” 

Poor old Pullet was so set back his brains was sort of 
scrambled, like a pan of eggs. 

““Hr—er—Mr. Jacobs,” he says, “I am very sorry, 
extremely sorry; but we are all out just at this minute. I 
fully intended to order some today, but I—I guess I must 
have forgotten it.” 

Jacobs couldn’t seem to make any more out of this than 
T did. 

“Out?” he says, wonderin’. “Out? Who’s out? 
What’s out? I guess I’ve dropped the key or lost the 
combination. What’s the answer?” 

““Why, butter,” says Pullet, apologizin’. ‘You asked 
for butter, didn’t you? As I was sayin’, I should have 
ordered some today, but 2 

Jim Henry waved his hands. “Shh!” he says. ‘‘Don’t 
mention it. Forget it. If I’d wanted butter in this 
emporium I should have asked for somethin’ else. I’ve 
been givin’ this palace of trade some attention for the past 
three weeks and I judge that its specialty is bein’ able to 
supply what ain’t wanted. I hinted that you two needed a 
butter-in. All right, I’m the goat. Now, if you’ll kindly 
give me your attention, I’ll elucidate.” 

We give the attention. After he’d “‘elucidated”’ for five 
minutes we’d have given him our clothes. You never 


His Laughin’ Made Me Mad Until I Commenced to See 
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heard such a mess of language as that Chicago man turned 
loose. He talked and talked and talked. He knew all 
about the store and the business—and what he didn’t 
know he guessed and guessed right. He knew about 
Pullet and his buyin’ the place; about my goin’ in as 
silent partner—though that nobody was supposed to know. 
He knew the shebang wa’n’t payin’, and, also and more- 
over, he knew why. And he had the remedy buttoned up 
in his jacket the name of it was James Henry Jacobs. 
“Gentlemen,” he says, ‘‘I’m a specialist. I’m a doctor 
of sick businesses. Ever since my medicine man ordered 
me to quit the giddy metropolis and the Grand Central 
Department Store, where I was third assistant manager, 
I’ve been driftin’ about, seekin’ a nice, quiet hamlet and an 
opportunity. Here’s the ham—and, if you say the word, 
here’s the opportunity. This shop is in a decline; it’s got 
creepin’ paralysis and locomotive hang-backatia. There’s 
only one thing that can change the funeral to a silver 
weddin’—that’s to call in old Doctor Jacobs. Here he is, 
with his pocket full of testimonials. Now you listen.” 
We'd been listenin’—’twas by long odds the easiest 
thing to do—and we kept right on. He had testimonials— 
he showed ’em to us—and they took oath to his bein’ 
honest and the eighth business wonder of the world. He 
went on to elaborate. He had a thousand to invest and 
he’d invest it, provided we’d take him in as manager and 


give him full swing. He’d guarantee—et cetery andso on, . 


unlimited and eternal. 

“But,” says I, when he stopped to eat a throat lozenge, 
‘sellin’ goods is one thing; gettin’ the right goods to sell is 
another. Me and Pullet—Mr. Beanblossom here—have 
tried to keep a pretty fair-sized stock, but it’s the kind of 
stock that keeps better’n it sells. I don’t know ——” 

“Sell!” he putsin. “You can sell anything if you know 
how. See here; let me prove it to you. You think this 
over tonight, and tomorrow forenoon I’ll be on hand and 
demonstrate. Just put on your smoked glasses and watch 
me. I’ll show you.” 

He did. Next mornin’ old Aunt Sarah Oliver come in 
to buy a hank of black yarn to darn stockings with. With 
diplomacy and patience the average feller could conclude 
that dicker in an hour and a quarter—if he had the yarn. 
Pullet was just out of black, of course; but that Jim 
Henry Jacobs stepped alongside and within twenty minutes 
he sold Aunt Sarah two packages of needles, a brass 
thimble and half a dozen pair of blue-and-yeller-striped 
stockin’s, that had been on the shelves since Abial Beas- 
ley’s time and was so loud that a sane person wouldn’t 
dare wear ’em except when it thundered. She went out of 
the store with her bundles in one hand and holdin’ on to 
her head with the other. Then that Jim Henry man 
turned to Pullet and me. 

‘“Well!”’ he says, serene and smilin’. 

It was well all right. At just quarter to twelve that 
night the arrangements was made. Jacobs was partner in 
and manager of the Ostable Grocery, Drygoods, Boots and 
Shoes and Fancy Goods Store. Within two months it was 
a payin’ proposition. 

Don’t ask me how he did it. Advertisin’ in the papers, 
advertisin’ on the fences, things set out in the windows, a 
new gaudy delivery cart, special bargain days for special 
stuff—they all helped. Of course, if we’d limited ourselves 
to Ostable, the cargo wouldn’t have been so heavy that 
we'd get stoop-shouldered, but that Jim Henry was 
unlimited. He advertised in the county weekly and sent a 
special cart to take orders for twenty mile around. The 
early summer cottages was beginnin’ to open and ’twas 
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summer trade—rich city folks’ trade—that the Jacob 
man said we must have. And we got it—one way 
or another, we got it all. Most of the swell bigbug 

. had been in the habit of orderin’ wholesale fron 
Boston, but he soon stopped that. One after anothe 
Jim Henry landed ’em. When I asked him how- 
he just winked. 

“‘Skipper,”’ says he—he most generally called m 
that, same as I called Beanblossom “Pullet’’— 
“Skipper,” he says, ‘‘you can always hook a codi 
there’s any around and you keep changin’ bait— 
ain’t that so? Um! Well, I change bait—that’s all 
Every man, woman and sufferagette has got a weal 
p’int somewhere. I just cast around till I find tha 
partic’lar weak p’int—then they swaller hook, lin 
and sinker.” 

“Humph!” Isays. “ Miss Letitia ain’t swallowe 
nothin’ yet that I’ve noticed. Her weak p’ints al 
strong ones? Or what is the matter?” 

He made a face. “Sister Pendlebury,” says he 
‘is the frostiest proposition I ever tackled outside o 
an ice-chest; but I’ll get her yet. You wait and see 
Why, man, we’ve got to get her!” 

Well, I could find more truth in that statemen 
than I could satisfaction. We'd got to get her—yes 
but she wouldn’t be got. She was the richest ol 
maid on the North Shore; lived in a stone-and 
plaster house bigger’n the Ostable County jail, whic] 
she’d labeled ‘Pendlebury Villa”; had six servants 
three cats and a poll-parrot; and was so tippe 
back with dignity and importance that a plumblin 
dropped from her after haircomb would have missed he 
heels by three inches. Her winter port was Brookline 
summers she condescended to shed glory over Ostable. 

To get the trade of Pendlebury Villa had been Jin 
Henry’s dream from the start; and up to date he was stil 
dreamin’. The other bigbugs he had caged, but Letiti 
was still flyin’ free and importin’ her honey from Boston 
so tospeak. Jacobs had tried everything he could think of 
bribin’ the servants, sendin’ samples of fancy breakfas 
food and pickles free-gratis, writin’ letters, callin’ with hi 
Sunday clothes on—everything—but ’twas “Keep Off th 
Grass” at Pendlebury Villa so fur as we was concerned 
"Twas the biggest chunk of trade under one head 0} 
the Cape, and it hurt Jim Henry’s pride not to get it 
However, he kept on tryin’. 

One mornin’ he comes back to the store after a cruise t 
the villa, and it seemed to me that he looked happier thai 
was usual after one of them trips. 

“Skipper,” says he, “I think—I wouldn’t bet any more 
my small change—but I think I’ve laid a cornerstone.” 

“With Miss Pendlebury?” says I, excited. 

“With Letitia,” he says, noddin’. “I haven’t got ai 
order, but I have got a promise. She’s agreed to drop ii 
one of these days and look us over.” 

“Well!” saysI. ‘‘I should say that was a cornerstone.’ 

“We'll hope ’tis,’”’ he says. ‘‘Ho-ho! Skipper, I wis! 
you might have been present at the exercises. They wer 
funny.” 

Seems he’d managed—bribery and corruption again— 
to see Letitia alone in what she called her ‘‘mornin’ room,’ 
He said that if he’d paid any attention to the temperatur 
of that room when he and she fust met in it he’d hay 
figgered he’d struck the morgue; but he warmed it up | 
little afore he left. Miss Pendlebury just set and glare 
frosty while he talked and talked and talked. She sai 
about three words to his two hundred thousand, but ever 
one of hers was a “No.” She didn’t care to patronize th 
local merchants. The city ones were bad enough—she hat 
all the trouble she wanted with them. She was not inter 
ested—and would he please be careful when he went ou 
and not step on the flower-beds? 

He was about ready to give it up when he happened t 
notice an ile portrait in a gorgeous gold frame hangin’ 0: 
the wall. ’Twas the picture of a man, and Jim Henry sai 
there was a kind of great-I-am look to it, a combination ¢ 
fatness and importance and wisdom, same as you see in | 
stuffed owl, that gave him an idea. He started to ac 
stepped in front of the picture and begun to look i 
over, admirin’ but reverent, same as a garter-snake mig! 
look at a boa-constrictor—as proof of what the race wa 
capable of. 

“Excuse me, Miss Pendlebury,” he says, ‘but that i 
a wonderful portrait. I have had some experience i 
judgin’ paintin’s’—he was clerk in the Grand Centr 
Store’s framed-picture department once—‘“‘and I think 
know what I’m talkin’ about.” 

Would you believe it?—she commenced to unben 
right off. 

“Tt is a Sargent,” says she. j 

Now I should have’asked, “Sergeant of militia, 
what?” and upset the whole calabash; but Jim Henr 
knew better. He bows, solemn and wise, and sae | 
been sure of it right along. 

“But any painter,” he says, ‘“would have made a su 
cess with a subject like that gentleman before hi 
There is something about him—the height of his brow a1 
his wonderful eyes, et cetery—which reminds me — 
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Tou’ll excuse me, Miss Pendlebury, but isn’t that a 
ortrait of one of your near relatives?” 

She unbent and almost smiled. The painted critter was 
er pa and it was considered a wonderful picture. 

Well, that was enough for your Uncle Jim Henry. He 
sattled down to his job then; and the way he poured gush 
yer that painted Pendlebury man was close to sacreligion. 
tut Letitia never pumped up a blush; worship was what 
ae expected for her and her pa. He’d been a member of 
he governor’s staff and a bank president and a church 
varden and an alderman—and land knows what! His 
aughter and Jacobs had a real sociable interview and it 
nded by her promising to drop in at the store and look 
ur stock over. Course ’twa’n’t likely ’twould suit her— 
ae was very exactin’, she said—but she’d look it over. 

We looked it over fust. We put inthe rest of that day 
hangin’ everything round on the counters and shelves, 
uttin’ the canned stuff in piles where they’d do the most 

ood and settin’ advertisin’ signs and such in front of the 
mpty places where they’d been afore. Even Pullet 
rorked, though he couldn’t understand it, and growled 
ecause he had to leave the musty old book he was 
eadin’ and the “‘genealogical tree” he’d begun to culti- 
ate once more. Jacobs was pretty well disgusted with 

‘ullet—said he was an incumbrance on the concern and 

adn’t any business instinct. 

All the next day and the next we hung around, dressed 
p to kill—that is, Jim Henry’s togs would have killed 
nything with weak eyes—waitin’ for Letitia Pendlebury 
y come aboard and inspect; but she didn’t come that 
ay or the next either. Jacobs was disappointed, but he 
ouldn’t give in that he was discouraged. The fourth 
yrenoon, when there was still nothin’ doin’, he and I went 
ver to Bayport where we had some business. We left 
‘ullet in charge of the store and when we come back he 
‘as lookin’ pretty joyful. 

' “Who do you think has been here?” he says in his thin, 
lolite little voice. ‘‘Miss Letitia Pendlebury called.”’ 

“She did!” shouts Jacobs. 

“Did she buy anythin’?”’ I wanted to know. 

No; it appeared that she hadn’t bought anythin’. 
act is, Pullet had forgot he was supposed to be a store- 
‘eeper. When Letitia come in he 
‘as roostin’ in his family tree— 
iad the chart spread out on the 
ounter and was fillin’ in some 
{ the twigs with the names of 
ead-and-gone Beanblossoms. He 
ouldn’t climb down to common 
tings like crackers and salt pork. 

“But she was very much inter- 
sted,’ he says, his spec’s shinin’ 
ith joy. ‘‘When she found out 
“hat I was busy with she was very 
‘uch interested, really. She is a 
idy of family too.” 

“She is?” I sings out. ‘“‘What 
re you talkin’ about? She’s an 
d maid and an only child besides; 
ad ——” 

“Hush up, Skipper,’ orders 
acobs. ‘‘Go on, Pullet—Mr. 
eanblossom, I mean—go on.” 

‘So on went Pullet, both wings 
‘Appin’. Letitia and he had talked 
family’”’ to beat the cars. She 
ad most everything in the villa 
[rept a family tree. She must 
ave one right away. She simply 

“And I am to help her in pre- 
ain’ it,’ says Pullet, puffed up 
ad vainglorious. ‘The Pendle- 
ary family tree will be an honor 
\prepare. Ofcourse it willrequire 
‘uch labor and research, but I 
jallenjoy doing it. I told her so. 
‘er father would have prepared 
ie himself—had often spoken of 
; but he was a very busy man 
‘affairs and lacked the time.” 
|My, but I was mad! I cal’late 

Thad had a marlin-spike handy 
ir coop would have been a Pullet 
ort. But Jim Henry Jacobs was 
full of tickle he couldn’t keep 
jill. He fairly dragged me into 
.e back room. 

“Skipper,”’ he says, “here it is 
last! We’ve got it!” 

“Yes,” I sputters, thinkin’ he 
as referrin’ to Beanblossom, 
we've got it; and, if you asked 
e, I'd tell you we’d ought to 
jiloroform it afore it does any 
harm.” 
| “No, no,” he says; “you don’t 
jaderstand. We've got the old 


girl’s weak p’int at last. It’s genealogy. Pullet shall give 
her a family tree if I have to buy a carload of fertilizer 
tomorrer. Think of it! Think of it! Why, she won’t give 
him a minute’s rest from now on!” 

“But I can’t see where the trade comes in,” says I. 

“You can’t? With our senior partner head forester! 
My boy, if any other shop sells Pendlebury Villa a dollar’s 
wuth after this I’ll Fletcherize my hat—that’s all!” 

He knew what he was talkin’ about, as usual. The very 
next forenoon Letitia was in to consult with Pullet about 
huntin’ up her family records. Afore she left, Jacobs took 
orders for thirty-two dollars’ wuth and I’d have bet she 
didn’t know a thing she bought. After dinner Jim Henry 
sent Pullet up to see her. He stayed until suppertime. 
Next day he had supper at the villa. A week later he made 
his fust trip to Boston, to the Genealogical Society, to hunt 
for records. And Jacobs stayed in Ostable and kept the 
villa supplied with the luxuries of life. If the Pendlebury 
servants didn’t die of gout and overeatin’ it wa’n’t our 
fault. 

By August the whole town was talkin’. They had it all 
settled. ’Cordin’ to the gossip-spreaders, there could be 
only one reason for Pullet and Miss Letitia bein’ together 
so much—they was eal’latin’ to marry. The weddin’ day 
was prophesied and set anywhere from tomorrer to next 
Christmas! I thought such talk ought to be stopped. 
Jim Henry didn’t. 

“Why?” says he. 

“Why!” Isays. ‘Because it’s foolishness—that’s why. 
Cause there’s no truth in it, and you know it.” 

“No; I don’t know,” says he. “Stranger things than 
that have happened.” 

‘*She marry that old, fossilized pauper!” 

“Why not? He’sgot book-learnin’ and treed ancestors— 
and she ain’t. She’s got money and he ain’t. Both want 
what the t’other’s best fixed ix. If old Pullet had any 
sand I should believe ’twas asurething. I guess I’ll drop 
him a hint.” 


“My land!” I sung out. “Don’t you doit. The fat’ll 
all be in the fire then.” 
“Skipper,” says he, “you’re a cagey old bird, but you 


don’t know it all. There’s some things you can leave to 


She Was Not Interested—and Would He Please be Careful When He 
Went Out and Not Step on the Flower:Beds? 


me. And, anyhow, whether the weddin’ bells chime or not, 
all this talk is good free advertisin’ for the store.” 

’T wa’n’t long after this that the genealogical man begun 
to seem less gaylike. He and Letitia was together as much 
as ever; the Pendlebury tree and the Beanblossom tree— 
he worked on both at the same time—was flourishin’, after 
the topsyturvy way of such vegetables, from the upper 
branches down toward the trunks; but there was a look on 
Pullet’s face as he pawed through his books and papers 
that I couldn’t understand. He looked worried and 
troubled about somethin’. 

“What’s the matter?’’ I asked him once. 
ancestors turnin’ up satisfactory?”’ 

“Yes,” he says, polite as ever, but sort of condescendin’ 
and proud; ‘‘the Beanblossom history is, if you will permit 
me to say so, a very satisfactory record indeed.” 

““And the Pendleburys’?”’ says I. ‘‘George Washin’ton 
was fust cousin on their ma’s side, I s’pose.” 

He didn’t answer for a minute. Then he wiped his 
spec’s with his handkerchief. ‘“‘The Pendlebury records 
are,’ he says, slow, “‘a trifle more confused and difficult; 
but I am progressin’—yes, Cap’n Snow, I think I may say 
I am progressin’.”’ 

The thunderbolt hit us out of a clear sky the fust week 
in September. Yet I s’pose we’d ought to have seen it 
comin’ at least a day ahead. That day the Pendlebury 
gasoline carryall come buzzin’ up to the front platform 
and Letitia steps out—grand as the Queen of Sheba, of 
course. 

““Cap’n Snow,” says she, and it seemed to me that she 
hesitated just a minute, “is Mr. Beanblossom about?” 

“No,” says I; “he ain’t. I don’t know where he is 
exactly. He was in the store this mornin’ askin’ about a 
letter he’s expectin’ from the Genealogical Society folks, 
but he went out right afterward and I ain’t seen him since. 
I s’posed of course he was up to your house.” 

“No,” she says, and I thought she colored up a little 
mite; “‘he has not been there since day before yesterday. 
Perhaps that is natural, under the circumstances” — 
speakin’ more to herself thantome—“but . . . how- 
ever, will you kindly tell him I ealled before leaving for 
the city? I am goin’ to Boston on a shoppin’ excursion,” 
she adds, condescendin’. ‘‘I shall 
return on Wednesday.” 

She went away. Pullet didn’t 
show up until night, and then 
the fust thing he asked for was the 
mail. When I told him about the 
Pendlebury woman heturned round 
and went out again. 

Next day was Saturday and we 
was pretty busy—that is, Jim 
Henry and the clerk was busy. I 
was of about as much use as usual, 
which was mighty little; and as 
for Pullet, he was no use at all. A 
big green envelope from the Genea- 
logical Society come for him in the 
morning mail and he grabbed at it 
and went out on the platform. A 
little while afterward I saw him 
roostin’ on a box out there, with his 
hair—what there was of it—all 
rumpled up and an expression of 
such everlastin’, world-without-end 
misery on his face that I stopped 
stock-still and looked at him. 

“For the mercy sakes,” says I, 
“‘what’s happened?” 

He‘turned his head, stared at me 
fishy-eyed and got up off the box. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked. “Is 
the world comin’ to an end?” 

He put one hand to his head and 
waved the other up and down like 
a pumphandle. 

“Yest”’ he sings out, franticlike. 
“Tt is ended already. It is all over. 
I—I ——” 

And with that he jumps off the 
platform and goes staggerin’ up the 
road. I’d have follered him, but 
just then Jim Henry calls to me 
from inside the store and in a little 
while I’d forgotten Beanblossom 
altogether. I thought of him once 
or twice more durin’ the day; but 
*twa’n’t tillalmost shuttin’-up time 
that I thought enough to mention 
him to Jacobs. Then he men- 
tioned him fust. 

“Whew!” says he, settin’ down 
for the fust time in two hours. 
“Whew! I’mtired. Thishas been 
the best day this concern has had 
since I took hold of it. We'll need 
another boy pretty soon, Skipper. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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HAKE hands with Mr. Dillingham, Quib,” said 
S Gottlieb as I one day unexpectedly entered the latter’s 
office. ‘‘We have a matter on hand in which he is 
interested.” 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Quibble,’”’ quoth the client, 
extending a rather soft hand. ‘‘ Your name is well known 
to me, although I have never personally had the pleasure 
of your acquaintance.” 

“The future will, I trust, remedy that,’ I replied, not 
particularly impressed: with the stranger’s features or 
expression, but conscious somehow of the smell of money 
about him. For he was short and fat and wore a brown 
surtout and a black stovepipe hat, and his little gray eyes 
peeped out of full, round, red cheeks. On his lower lip he 
wore a tiny goatee. 

‘As I was saying,’”’ he continued, turning again to my 
partner, “‘we all of us make mistakes and I made my 
biggest one when I annexed the present Mrs. D. I wasa 
young fool hardly out of my teens and the sight of a pretty 
face and a tearful story of woe were too much for me. She 
was an actress. Comprenez? A sort of a Lydia Languish, 
la-de-da kind of a girl. Oh, she caught me fast enough, and 
it was only after I had swallowed the hook, sinker and all, 
that I found out she was married.” 

‘“Ho-ho!”’ remarked Gottlieb. ‘‘The old story.” 

“The same little old story,” assented Dillingham. ‘‘Take 
a cigar?”’ He produced a well-filled case. 

Decidedly interested, I dropped into a chair and hitched 
it toward them. 

“Now the fact of the matter is,’’ continued he, ‘‘she 
wouldn’t look at me so long as she was tied to her husband, 
miserable rat though he was; and he was and is a rat! 
I could eall and take her out to dinner, and all that, but— 
pst! nothing more! And she was always telling me how 
I was her good angel and inspired her to higher things! 
Gad! even then it bored me! But I could see nothing 
but her face! You know how itis! I was twenty-six anda 
clerk ina hardware house.” 

He laughed grimly. 

“Well, as luck would have it, my Uncle James died just 
about that time and left me ten thousand dollars, and I 
started in to make her my own by getting her a divorce. 
Now this husband of hers was a wretched fellow—the son 
of a neighbor—who never got beyond being a waiter in a 
railroad station. Say, it is rather rough, eh! To think of 


I Left Him Sitting in a Red Plush Armchair, Moaning 
and Mumbling to Himself 
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me, Dillingham, of Dillingham, Hodges & Flynn, the big- 
gest independent steel men in the state, tied up to a pale- 
faced woman who can’t speak the King’s English properly 
and whose first husband is a waiter—yes, a waiter today, 
understand, in a railroad restaurant at Baltimore! It 
makes me sick every time I go to Washington. I can’t 
eat—fact! So I hired a lawyer for her—you know him, I 
guess—Bunce. Oscar Willoughby Bunce! And he pre- 
pared divorce papers Oh, we had cause enough! And 
the next time Hawkins—that was the husband’s name, 
Arthur P. Hawkins—came over to New York, to borrow 
some money from his wife, Bunce slapped a summons on 
him. It makes me squirm to think how delighted I was 
to know we had actually begun our case! Hawkins hired 
a lawyer, I believe, and pretended he was going to put up 
a defense, but I bought him off and we got our decree by 
default. Then, gentlemen’’—Dillingham paused with a 
wry face—‘“‘I had the inestimable privilege of marrying 
my present wife!” ‘ 

He sucked meditatively on his cigar for a few moments 
before resuming his narrative. 

“Curious, isn’t it—the fascination of the stage? You, 
gentlemen, probably have observed it even more than I 
have; but when he sees a slim girl with yellow curls caper- 
ing around in tights behind the footlights a young man’s 
imagination runs riot and he fancies her the incarnation 
of coquetry and the personification of vivacious loveli- 
ness. I admit it—the present Mrs. Dillingham was a 
dancer. On the stage she used to ogle me out of my shoes 
and off it she’d help me spend my money and drink my 
wine and jolly me up to beat the cars; but once I’d mar- 
ried her she ¢hanged completely. Instead of a dashing, 
snappy, tantalizing sort of a little Yum-Yum, she turned 
religious and settled down so you wouldn’t have known 
her. There was nothing in it! Instead of a peach I had 
acquired a lemon. I expected champagne and found I 
was drinking buttermilk. Get me? ‘You would never 
have guessed she’d been inside a theater in her life. Well, 
we got along the best we could and she made a hit at the 
church as a brand plucked from the burning. Used to 
tell her experiences Friday nights and have all the parsons 
up to five-o’clock tea. Meanwhile I forgot my romantic 
dreams of flashing eyes and twinkling feet and began to 
get interested in business. Today I’m worth real money 
and am on top of the heap downtown; but socially 
Good Lord! the woman’s a millstone! 
She’s grown fat and talks through her 
nose, and ——’” 

“You want to get rid of her,”’ fin- 
ished Gottlieb. 

“Exactly!” answered Dillingham. 
“How much will it cost?” 

“T think you had better give me your 
check for ten thousand dollars to begin 
with,’”’ replied my partner. “‘Such a 
case presents great difficulties—almost 
insuperable without money. I am not 
even sure that what you want can be 
accomplished without running grave 
personal risks—not on your part, but 
on ours. Such risks must be compen- 
sated for. What you desire, I take it, 
is to have your marriage annulled. 
To do that it will be necessary to prove 
that the divorce procured by Mrs. 
Dillingham from her former husband, 
Hawkins, was improperly and illegally 
granted. We must knock out the 
decree in Hawkins versus Hawkins 
somehow or other. To be frank with 
you, it may cost you a large sum.” 

“Tt is worth it,’’ answered Dillingham. 
“Free me from this woman and I'll 
give you twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“Make it thirty-five thousand 
dollars,” coaxed Gottlieb. 

“Well, then, thirty-five thousand 
dollars,’’ said Dillingham after a pause. 

“But you must promise to do exactly 
what we tell you!” continued my 
partner. 

“T expect to,” replied the other. 

“Very good, then,” said Gottlieb. 
‘Tn the first place, the original decree 
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ficed Such a Charming Little Daughter So Easily 


is no good unless the summons actually was served | 
Hawkins and the suit properly commenced. Now perha 
Bunce served the wrong man. He didn’t know Hawkn 
The latter was merely pointed out to him. Already 
begin to feel that there is grave doubt as to whether t 
proceedings in Hawkins versus Hawkins were ever legal 
initiated.” é 

“Hold on, Mr. Gottlieb!’? remonstrated Dillinghai 
“You want to go easy there. After Hawkins was serv 
he retained a lawyer. I know that because it cost 1 
twenty-five hundred dollars to get rid of him.” 

“What was his name?’’ asked Gottlieb sharply. 

“Crookshank— Walter E. Crookshank—down on Nass: 
Street.” 

Gottlieb gave a short, dry laugh. 

“Luck’s with you, Dillingham, Crookshank died thr 
years ago.” 

None of us broke silence for the space of about t 
minutes. ef 

“You see now why this sort of thing costs money 
finally remarked my partner. 4 

Dillingham wiped his forehead with his handkerch 
nervously. 

“Say,” he began, “isn’t that taking a pretty lo 
chance? I aa | 

“Tt is taking no chance at all,’’ retorted Gottlieb, ] 
little eyes glistening like a snake’s. ‘‘You have simp 
retained us to see if your wife’s original divorce ¥ 
regular—not to see if it was irregular—catch on? Y 
tell us nothing. We ask you nothing. We make’ 
investigation. Much to our surprise and horror, we 
cover that the defendant never was served—perhaps t 
he never even knew of the proceeding until years aft 
ward. We don’t know what you know. You don’t ne 
to know what we know. We simply advise you the divol 
is N. G. and you ask no questions. We'll attend to 
that—for our thirty-five thousand dollars.” ¢| 

“Well, you know your business,” responded Dillinghi 
hesitatingly, ‘“‘and I leave the matter in your hands. Hi 
long will it take?” 

“Everything now depends on our friend Hawkini 
replied Gottlieb. ‘‘We may be able to hand you y 
manumission papers in three months.” , 

When Dillingham had written out his check and be 
us good day I no longer made any pretense of conc 
from my partner my perturbation. I had, of cour 
known that from time to time we had skated on thin i) 
but this was the first occasion upon which Gottlieb 
deliberately acknowledged to a client that he would 
to perjury to accomplish his ends. 

“Don’t you think we’re running entirely too close 
the wind?” I asked, pacing up and down the office. — 

““My dear Quib,”’ answered Gottlieb soothingly, “do 
agitate yourself over so trifling a matter. The only livi 
man who can prove that Hawkins was served is Bunce 
and Bunce isa fool. At best it would simply be one sw 
ing against the other. We have a perfect right to b 
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in preference to Bunce if we choose. 
re not the judge. All we have to do is to present the 
lence at our command—if we can get it. And, by 
1! we will get it if it costs us ten thousand dollars! 
y, Quib, the thing is a windfall! Thirty-five thousand! 
Ys thirty-five hundred for such a case would be a 
d big fee!” 

I don’t know!”’ I answered, for I felt a curious pre- 
sition in the matter. ‘“‘Something tells me that we 
ht to take no chances.” 

Come, come!” quoth Gottlieb, with a slight show of 
ation. ‘‘Don’t lose your nerve. You’ve done many a 
se thing than this, to my own knowledge!” 

do not pretend to any virtue in the matter and yet I 
+ admit to some feelings of compunction about Mrs. 
ingham. Truth to tell, I had taken a strong dislike to 
husband, with his sleek confidence and cold-blooded 
shness. In addition, I was quite sure that there was 
e other fell reason why he wished to divorce her— 
yably he had another marriage in contemplation, even 
» had not admitted it. 

I wish we could make the beggar do his own dirty 
k,” I exclaimed. 

But what does he pay us for?” inquired Gottlieb 
cently. ‘‘Quib!—Just think of the money!” 

had, in fact, been thinking of the money and it looked 
rgood tome. Since my days in Haight & Foster’s law 
e, a great, great change had come in my manner of life; 
, though my friends to a great extent remained among 
theatrical and sporting class to which I had received my 
introduction on coming to New York, I now occupied 
rge brick house with stone trimmings in Washington 
are, where I entertained in truly luxurious fashion. 
id a French cook and an English butler, and drove a 
of trotters that were second to none except those of 
jam H. Vanderbilt. . 
hough I had never allowed myself to be caught in the 
of matrimony, I had many friends among the fair sex, 
icularly among those who graced the footlights; and 
e of my evening parties did not break up until dawn 
‘glinting over the roofs of the respectable mansions 
id about me. It was a gay life, but it cost money— 
yst more money than I 
‘dmake; and my share in 
thirty-five thousand dol- 
‘offered by our friend 
mgham would go a long 
to keeping up my estab- 
nent for another year. 
‘allowed my qualms to 
me no further uneasi- 
‘and told myself that 
Jieb was clever enough 
nanage the business in 
/ a fashion that there 
d be no “come-back.” 
week or so later I en- 
tered in our office a 
ow-shouldered, watery- 
, reddish-nosed party 
| instantly recognized for 
i7kins. There could be 
veh about the matter, 


Anyhow, 


e had a way of standing 
ttention and thrusting . 
saead forward when ad- 
‘ied that were unmistak- 

He was waiting, it 
2d out, for Gottlieb, who 
usent for him to come on 

Baltimore; and the 

@ness with which he had 
smded could be better 
}unted for by the five 
1 red dollars which he had 
cved at the hands of our 
nsary for traveling ex- 
12s than by any desire on 
8 rttoregain the society of 
€ resent Mrs. Dillingham. 
j suppose,” began Gottlieb when he had retired to the 

sion of his inner office, “‘that you fully understand 
sthe divorce secured by your wife is inoperative 
Tut! Don’t interrupt me!’’—for Hawkins had 
xed his mouth in protest—‘“‘for the reason—for the 
1, good reason, I repeat—that you were never served 
any summons or notified that the proceeding had 
€commenced. Am I correct?”’ 
)wkins grinned and turned his watery eyes from one 
to the other. 
ite so, sir!”’ he stuttered. ‘‘Exactly, sir!” 
_ OW, on the contrary, if any one says you were served 
such a paper, it was quite impossible, for the reason— 

‘€ way, what was the reason?” 
dropped one eyelid and pursed his lips. 
Impossible, sir! The fact is, sir, I was waitin’ 
n’ car that ran at the time between San Antonio 
Orleans, sir.” 


“You see, Quib!’ exclaimed Gottlieb. ‘My suspi- 
cions in the matter were quite correct. This gentleman 
has been most outrageously treated! If you will kindly 
retire for a moment—I will then turn him over to you for 
the purpose of taking his affidavit.” 

A few moments thereafter Hawkins appeared in my 
office, apparently in the act of stuffing something into his 
pocket, and announced that he was ready to sign his 
“davy.”’ Although I had no taste for the business, there 
was nothing for it but to do my part; so I called in a 
stenographer and dictated the following: 


SUPREME COURT, 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
RUFUS P. DILLINGHAM, Plaintiff 


—against— 


LILIAN DILLINGHAM, Defendant 


ACTION FOR ANNULMENT 
OF MARRIAGE 


Ciry AND CouNTY OF NEW YORK, ss: 

ARTHUR P. HAWKINS, being duly sworn, deposes and says: that 
he is forty-three years old, a waiter by occupation, and resides in 
the city of Baltimore, Maryland; that he was married to the defend- 
ant herein on the eighteenth day of June, 187—, and thereafter 
lived with her as man and wife until the month of December, 1882, 
when for some reason unknown to deponent the defendant left his 
house and did not thereafter return; that he has recently learned 
that said defendant, in July, 1887, procured a decree of divorce 
against him in the county and state of New York, upon grounds 
of which deponent is totally ignorant, and that thereafter said 
defendant contracted a marriage with one Rufus P. Dillingham, the 
plaintiff herein; that deponent-was never served with any summons 
or complaint in said action of divorce and had no knowledge or 
information that any such proceeding was pending against him; 
that he never appeared in such proceeding and until recently always 
supposed that the defendant was his lawful wife. 


Sworn to before me this four- ARTHUR P. HAWKINS 


teenth day of September, 1894 


ISAAC M. COHEN, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


There was something about this seedy rascal that filled 
me with disgust and suspicion, and he looked at me out of 
the corners of his evil eyes as if he knew that by some 
trick of fate he had me in his power and was gloating over 
it. Even while he was swearing to the paper he had a 


*“Did He Ever Serve You With 
Any Papers—in the Astor 
House or Anywhere Else?” 


sickly sneer on his pimply face that sickened me; and 
when Cohen, my clerk, administered the oath to him he 
had the audacity to wink in his face and answer: 

“Tt’s the truth—not!” 

Cohen, who knew a thing or two and had taken affi- 


davits before, merely laughed, but the words sent a shiver | 


down my spine and I snarled out: 
“Be careful what you are saying! 
this affidavit of yours is true?” 
“Yes, sir! Yes, sir!’’ he hastened to answer, chagrined 
at my not taking as a joke what he had intended for one. 
“Very well,’ said I to Cohen. ‘Show the gentleman 
out. I’m very busy. Good day.” 
Afterward I would have given all the money I possessed 
to undo what I had done. 


Do you swear that 


The case of Dillingham versus Dillingham duly came 
on for trial, with Oscar Willoughby Bunce as the chief 
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witness for the defendant. He had visited our office 
several times in an attempt to convince us that we were 
entirely misinformed in regard to the service of the papers 
in the original action and had insisted vehemently that he 
had personally delivered them to Hawkins in the office of 
the Astor House. Gottlieb had gently assured him that he 
must be mistaken and bowed him out, but Bunce for once 
in his little toy career was “all up in the air.” He felt that 
his own integrity was, in some mysterious way, at stake, 
since it was upon his own testimony to the effect that he 
had made the service of the papers in question that the 
original decree had in part been granted. The case was sent 
to a referee for hearing, and on the morning of the day set 
Gottlieb called me into his office and said: 

“Harkee, Quib! I’ve a plan that will put our little 
friend Bunce’s nose out of joint for good. It is nearly 
seven years now since he has seen Hawkins.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘what is your game?” 

“Come along to the hearing and you’ll find out, my 
lad,” answered Gottlieb. ‘‘Don’t fail to be on hand.”’ 

Curious to discover what trick Gottlieb would be able 
to play, I accordingly arranged my work so as to attend 
the hearing which was to be held in the referee’s office in 
an old wooden building on Broadway. As I climbed the 
stairs I caught sight of Hawkins skulking on one of the 
landings, but he laid a finger on his lips and I passed on 
and up to the attorney’s office. The room, like most old- 
fashioned lawyers’ offices, was but dimly lighted, and on 
entering I found the other side, with the exception of 
Mrs. Dillingham, already there. The referee sat at one 
end of a large table, surrounded by his books, with the 
stenographer beside him; and to his left sat Bunce and a 
lawyer named Stires, the present ‘‘attorney of record”’ for 
the defendant. I took my seat opposite them, introduced 
myself to the referee, and waited. In a few moments the 
door opened noisily and Gottlieb entered with much 
bustle, accompanied by a clerk carrying books and papers 
and by a perfectly strange man, arrayed in very new 
clothes, who seemed much embarrassed and doubtful as 
to what he should do. 

“Good afternoon, 
breezily. 


gentlemen,’ exclaimed Gottlieb 
“T regret to have kept you waiting, but I was 
unavoidably detained. Shall 
Isit down here? Yes? Very 
good. Please take your seat 
beside me, Mr. Hawkins.” 

The stranger blushed, 
fumbled his hat and sat 
down bashfully in the place 
designated. 

“‘ Are youready to proceed, 
gentlemen?’’ inquired the 
referee over his spectacles. 
“Call your first witness.” 

Bunce, who had been fidg- 
eting in his eagerness to tell 
what he knew, instantly 
bobbed up and asked to be 
sworn. 

After giving his name and 
age, he detailed how he had 
prepared the papers in the 
original case of Hawkins 
versus Hawkins .and served 
them upon the defendant per- 
sonally at the Astor House. 

“T handed them to Mr. 
Hawkins myself and ex- 
plained them to him. He 
was dressed very much as he 
is now,” cried Bunce. 

“Do you positively iden- 
tify this gentleman on your 
oath as the person you served 
with the summons and com- 
plaint?” inquired Gottlieb as 
if the matter were merely one 
of routine. 

‘“Absolutely!’’ retorted 
Bunce hotly. ‘I could iden- 
tify him anywhere by the shape of his nose. I took especial 
pains to remark his appearance in case the service should 
ever be disputed.” 

“Thank you. That is all,’’ said Gottlieb. Then 
turning to the stranger he directed him to take the stand. 

“What is your name?” he asked sternly. 

“Aaron Finklestein—as you know very well, Mr. 
Gottlieb,’’ answered the stranger. 

“Do you recognize this gentleman who has just 
testified?”’ indicating Bunce. 

“ As far as I know F never saw him in my life,” answered 
Finklestein. 

“Did he ever serve you with any papers—in the Astor 
House or anywhere else?”’ 

“Never.” 

‘“‘What is your business?” 

“JT am an undertaker.” 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Fleece and the Fleeced 


Apa Census Bureau has issued its report on sheep. This 
shows that the total number of sheep and lambs in the 
United States has not increased in the last decade, and the 
number of wool-producing sheep has slightly decreased. 
In the North Atlantie division of states the decrease is a 
million head, or forty per cent. In the South there has 
been a decrease. In the North Central division the number 
has remained stationary. In the Far West there has been 
an increase of a million head, three-quarters of which 
occurred in Montana. 

The association which speaks for ninety-seven per cent 
of the leading clothing manufacturers in the United States 
has declared that, under the beneficent operations of 
Schedule K, woolen clothes worn by the American people 
have deteriorated fully one-third in weight, though the 
price has materially advanced. Wool Senators declare 
we must endure Schedule K, with its duties of more than 
ninety per cent on manufactures of wool, in order to foster 
the sheep industry. During the last census period prices of 
sheep and wool were high—but the sheep industry refused 
to be fostered. It expanded in Montana, where there was 
a vast area of cheap, unimproved land. Almost everywhere 
else it stood still or receded. The total number of farms in 
the United States reporting sheep decreased in the decade 
by one hundred and fifty-five thousand, or twenty per cent. 
In the South Central division, where crop values increased 
one hundred and eleven per cent, the number of farms 
reporting sheep dropped forty-four thousand. 


What is it that Schedule K’s ninety per cent duties are 


really fostering? 
Who furnishes the fleece for this shearing? 


Swollen Government Revenues 


EARLY two hundred cities, located in twenty-seven 
states, have already adopted the commission form 
of government, the grand merit of which was recently 
described in the Senate as ‘‘complete centralization of 
power and responsibility in a smal] council or commission.” 
About the time this description was given, the Treasury 
statement showed that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1911, revenues of the Federal Government exceeded all 
records, topping seven hundred million dollars. This is an 
increase of a full hundred million dollars in two years, 
and is almost double the largest revenue ever received 
by the Government from taxation in the period between 
the Civil War and the Spanish-American War. Special 
internal revenue taxes levied during the Spanish-American 
War caused receipts under that head to jump a hundred 
million dollars in a year. These special imposts have been 
repealed, and the only new impost is the corporation tax, 
which yielded thirty-two million dollars last year; yet 
internal revenue receipts last year exceeded the maximum 
of the Spanish-American War, while import duties now 
yield above three hundred millions yearly against two 
hundred millions in 1899. 

Excluding the Panama Canal, expenditures last year 
were some forty millions less.than receipts; but, in the 
main, outgo has kept pace with increased income. Much, 
undoubtedly, of this enormously increased revenue is well 


and profitably spent. The point is that nobody in partic- 
ular is responsible for it. If the business of a city with an 
income of fifteen or twenty millions a year cannot be 
conducted efficiently when power and responsibility are 
scattered among thirty or forty aldermen and executives, 
how about the business of a nation spending nearly seven 
hundred millions a year, with power and responsibility 
scattered among about five hundred Senators, Repre- 
sentatives and executives? 

We cannot, of course, have a ministry in which complete 
financial responsibility is centralized; but we could have a 
greater consolidation of fiscal authority and responsibility. 


War and English Credit 


N 1899 the debt of England stood at the lowest point since 

the Napoleonic wars, and for four years Government 
bonds bearing two and three-quarter per cent interest had 
sold at a premium averaging about ten per cent. Then 
came the Boer War, increasing the debt by eight hundred 
million dollars and making the total nearly four billions. 
“This,” the editor of the Economist recently observed, 
“‘was the highest point since 1867; so that the national 
savings of thirty-six years of peace were swept away by 
national borrowings during three years of war.’”’ And in 
April, 1903, interest on consols was reduced to two and a 
half per cent. 

For a good while consols have been selling at a discount 
of about twenty per cent, and in the middle of July they 
dropped to seventy-eight and a quarter—the lowest price 
in eighty years. The drop was attributed to apprehension 
over the Morocco situation—which naturally raises a 
question as to what would become of consols if there were 
a real war scare. 

Money cannot be had at two and a half per cent because 
there are too many competitors for the world’s savings. 
The relative prices of British two and a half per cents and 
French three per cents suggest that investors do not like 
a very low-rate bond, even at a discount. 

The more important point is that about a year of actual 
fighting with a handful of Boers caused England’s debt to 
increase three-fourths as much as twelve years of fighting 
with Napoleon at the height of his power. That suggests 
the colossal destructiveness of modern warfare. 


German in the United States 


N 1850 the population of this country was twenty-three 
millions, and in the next ten years nearly a million Ger- 
man immigrants arrived. Relatively to population this 
was our biggest consignment of any single foreign tongue. 
In the following thirty years we received nearly three mil- 
lion more Germans; but in the last twenty years German 
immigration has been comparatively small, and the Ger- 
man language in the United States has suffered a great 
relative decline. Carl Schurz’ value to the Republican 
party as an orator was vastly enhanced by his ability to 
address German audiences in their native tongue. Long 
afterward it was the practice in Wisconsin and elsewhere 
to send German speakers into districts heavily settled by 
immigrants from the Fatherland; and in several cities 
having large German populations newspapers printed in 
that language were nearly as influential and prosperous as 
their English contemporaries. Relatively to population 
the German newspaper has greatly declined and the Ger- 
man political orator is rare. A recent report says, as to 
Wisconsin, that English is now understood practically 
everywhere. It is taught in all public schools, and in 
some of the parochial schools—formerly a stronghold of 
German—the teaching is entirely in English. 

The children, of course, not only learn English but 
generally prefer the Exfglish newspaper and the English 
theater. The offspring of Teutonic parents whose German 
in range, construction and accent closely resembles that of 
his New England-born neighbor is by no means uncommon. 
Many Germans and non-Germanic lovers of that tongue 
grieve over this; but business is business. The language 
that is most widely useful will prevail. 


Thackeray 


ae are two distinctly virtuous characters in Vanity 
Fair. One is a simpleton, the other isa bore. There is 
a more or less “‘happy ending,’ upon reading which one 
feels as though he had stepped back for a moment into a 
theater where he witnessed an overpowering drama, but 


“ which is now deserted by players and audience, with the 


curtain dropped and the lights turned down. The book 
doesn’t tell one that if he is honest and industrious he is 
sure to succeed. It informs him, on the contrary, that, as 
he is a good deal of a fool anyway, he cannot expect very 
much, no matter what he does. 

Thackeray’s centenary naturally brings these things 
to mind. His fiction, perhaps, is the most vital in the 
English language—his total influence greater than that of 
any other of our novelists. He did not win this position 
by conforming te the view that fiction should be a form of 
flattering the feeble-minded—a weak soothing syrup to 


August } 


make flabby souls temporarily forget about deatl 
taxes. There may be something in the world more 
than the ‘‘happy ending,” ‘‘sunny side” doctrine of 
If there is it has been our good fortune to miss it. 


Making Transportation Dear 


HE first parcels-post difficulty that we recall ocew 
at the close of the fifteenth century. Arabs contro 
the overland routes from India to the Mediterranean 
so monopolized the spice trade, which they worked in p 
nership with the Venetians. Directly after Vasco da G: 
reached India by sea, however, Portugal sent thithe 
fleet of trading ships. In spite of bitterest opposition 
the part of the monopolistic Arabs the ships succee 
securing cargoes of spices and other Oriental wares wl 
they brought to Europe. The result was a panic in Ver 
the price of spices there falling fifty per cent. That 
Arabs had made thrifty use of their monopoly is indice 
by the fact that, in spite of this fall in prices, the Px 
guese are said to have sold their spices at a profit 0 
hundred per cent. Probably the Arabs argued, lik 
express companies, that they were really benevo 
persons and engaged in trade mostly for their health, — 
The dearness of transportation at that time was a mg 
of small importance, for commerce was chiefly co. 
articles of luxury. Only barons could buy spices anyy 
Nowadays, when transportation enters into the cost 
the necessaries of life, there seems decidedly less exc 
for tolerating a monopolistic toll upon it. 


Peers by Wholesale 


’ 

T FIRST blush it seems odd that English Conservat 

should shrink from forcing the King to crea 

five hundred new peers in order to pass the veto 
through the House of Lords. In 1828 that body contai 
a hundred and twenty-eight Liberal members. Sineet 
various Liberal ministries have created over two h 
peers. During the last thirty years, however, the Li 
party has been able to muster only about fifty votes in 
upper chamber, while the Conservatives, upon 0 
have mustered more than four hundred. At the 
ratio, five hundred new Liberal peers would presently 
resolved into about seventy-five Liberals and four hun 
and twenty-five rock-ribbed Conservatives. 

Nor is there much force in the objection .that old 
would lose caste by the creation of many new ones. |] 
torically, there are no old peers to speak of. As Dis 
long ago pointed out, ‘‘The Wars of the Roses freed 
those gentlemen.’”’ Out of five hundred peers, only si 
can count as many as nine predecessors in the title. 

The danger to Conservatism lies in another di 
Some eighty-five per cent of the new peers having 
intensely Conservative, it might ere long be necessary 
create a thousand new peers in order to prevent the He 
of Lords from blocking Liberal legislation; then two th 
sand, four thousand, eight thousand. Thus the r 
increase in peerages would overtake and outrun the r: 
of increase in millionaires, and England would be afflic 
with a nobility which was not only very numerou 
impecunious. No danger to Conservatism could 
long as there was a fortune of a million pounds or so te 
with each peerage; but a nobility that is broke usu: 
furnishes the most violent and dangerous class of radie 


Al Courteous Example 


:. 
ify AN absent-minded moment, one warm July morni 
the Senate passed a little four-line resolution od 


a couple of petty jobs. What immediately followed 
set forth in the Congressional Record: 


The Vice-President: Is there further morning busine 
Mr. Martin, of Virginia: In connection with the r 
lution just adopted, I ask if it has any relation to 
colored man who is employed in the stationery room. — 
Mr. Lodge: It covers his case and one other. 
Mr. Martin, of Virginia: I ask that the vote by ¥ I 
the resolution was adopted be reconsidered. The Seé 
from Mississippi desires to be present when it is consi 
Mr. Lodge: I put it over several times. It is a 
matter and I think it ought not to be put over aga 
has been pending three or four weeks. : 
Mr. Martin, of Virginia: It will do no harm to | 
over until tomorrow. I am sure the Senator from 
sippi is interested. It is of no great importance t 
should be disposed of this morning. 
Senator Lodge was almost inclined to insist thal 
resolution, having finally been adopted, should sta 
Senator Martin, however, stuck firmly to his poin' 
the Senate must not detach the colored gentlema 
his job in the absence of the Senator from Mississip’ 
had some interest in the matter. After debate the 
tion was held up until the Senator from Mississippi ¢ 
be present. ; 
Such is ‘‘senatorial courtesy ’’ —under which it tz 
month to get a vote on a colored brother’s humble 
anywhere from four months to a year to get a vole 
matters of larger importance. 


Capper of Kansas 


FEW times every generation things work out 
according to story-book schedule. Now and then 
kL the poor boy who walks into the bank and asks 
1 job, picking up a pin the while and thereby 
.eting the attention of the bank president, gets the 
and becomes president of the bank. Frequently, 
yurse, the boy is refused the job and chided for 
ing the pin, but not always. Occasionally a brake- 
gets to be boss of the road, and once in a blue 
1 a legislative page becomes the powerful states- 
in the body where he once ran errands. 

fe, as the philosopher remarked, is but one con- 
jation of circumstances correlating continually — 
iing, of course, it is but one dodgasted thing after 
her; and the story-book boy who gets the job as 
keeper doesn’t rise to be president of the bank 
enth of one per cent of the times he stays along 
yokkeeper, until they fire him because he is getting 
Therefore, when we find a real story that proves 
ith a story-book story concerning young America, 
iy not be amiss to call attention to it. 

sre and there, scattered through the history of the 
aic arts, we have tales of the country boy who came 
ot a place as printer’s devil and finally became 
r and editor and a power in the community. The 
ries of the country boys who came in and got jobs 
did not become owners and editors are rarely 
ved to. However, we have the word of many 
ent observers, usually unsuccessful themselves, 
success is the only thing that counts—though there 
ome poems, I believe, celebrating the chap who 
. but such sentiments are not worth much as col- 
il, and the case I have in mind hasn’t a flaw in it. 
it far from the capitol in Topeka, and reasonably 
‘to the Santa Fe offices and the 
skyscraper, there is a big gray- 
» building of considerable impress- 
ss and architectural beauty. The 
ka people tell you this is the finest the 
nercial building in Kansas, and go a bit 

‘er and say it is the finest building in the 

‘devoted to the publishing business. When you ask, 
‘0 owns it?” they pull that surprised-you-don’t-know 
id say: “Why, Arthur Capper, of course!” 

ill, that’s the story-book story. Back in 1884, Arthur 
er came into Topeka from Garrett, Kansas, aged 
een, having some knowledge of typesetting, and got a 
‘3s compositor on the Topeka Capital. Now he owns 
‘opeka Capital, which is one of the best and brightest 
Sin the West, half a dozen more publications with 
‘abined circulation of about a million, the building 
has been mentioned —owns them all himself —and is 
‘didate for Governor before the primaries to be held 
ummer or fall. 

fect, isn’t it? A story-book story in real life. Let 
ve you the details. After he had worked as a printer 
‘time, Capper was made a reporter. He got ten or 
1 dollars a week. He was a good reporter. People 
| out there say his pieces on the legislative ses- 
were the best they have had in Kansas. There was 
lag flossy or funny or sensational about them. What 
‘r had in mind was to tell the people what the 
jiture had been doing the day before; and he told 
—clearly, concisely and completely. 


Lifting the Steer 


WAS an earnest young chap and worked all the 
‘Ime. So the wise people who ran the Capital at that 
ally n how essential it is to have a city editor, 


ally in a small city, who can and will work, made 
or city editor. Presently he branched out a bit and 
,to Washington to be Washington correspondent for 
per; and, by way of getting experience, he went to 
\York and took assignments on Park Row. 

(ere wasn’t anything in that that Capper could see and 
‘me back to Topeka and bought the North Topeka 
a weekly with a circulation of six or seven hundred. 
he had a full field for all the capacity for work he 
for running a weekly in Kansas or elsewhere, espe- 
ear a city, is no restful employment. Capper went 
tad after a time bought and consolidated with the Mail 
42r called the Kansas Breeze. This gave him his start 
@ went along and added the other papers, including 
/apital, where he had his first job as-a printer, to his 
}, Then the building came and as the business grew 
fT grew with it. Today, if there is a more influential 
in Kansas than Capper a reasonably ‘good acquaint- 
h Kansas people does not identify him to me. 
AcNeal wrote a piece about Capper when Capper 
ced himself for Governor. Tom is editor of one of 
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The Next Governor of Kansas? 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
Great the Near Great 


the Capper papers and has known Capper always. He 
said the rise of Capper reminded him of the old story of the 
man who set out to lift a steer and began by lifting the calf 
when it was just born. Each day he lifted the calf, which 
was growing steadily, and kept lifting without noticing 
the increased weight until he lifted the two-thousand- 
pound steer without trouble. Tom McNeal says that is 
the way with Capper. He began lifting his publishing 
business when it was seven pounds lighter than a straw 
hat; and now that it has developed into an institution 
employing seven hundred people, with a big building of 
its own and all that, Capper handles it just as easily as he 
did the old North Topeka Mail, when you could tuck the 
circulation into a bushel basket. 

The impressive thing about Capper is that he has come 
along without any fuss, without any bloviating, without 
any grandstanding, without any horntooting. He grew 
along with the business—sometimes faster—and now there 
isn’t a detail with which he is not familiar, or any part of 
it all of which he is not master. Yet he is never in a hurry, 
never in a fret, never worried, but always calm, happy, 
imperturbable—but busy. Every man and every woman 
of the seven hundred who work for him swears by him. 
Everything he turns out is clean, decent and worth while. 
And personally he is modest and unassuming, but full of 
force and energy. He never thinks of using the great 
influence he has in Kansas for any but the best ends—a 
fine, clear-headed, high-minded young man. 

He joined with the Progressives in Kansas when the 
movement to defeat the old railroad machine began and 
he has stood steadily for the real Kansas idea of state and 
national government ever since, ‘ighting the Old Guard 
just as systematically and just as effectively as he does 
everything else. I don’t think he had a political ambition 
six months ago other than the ambition to see his party in 
control of men who would govern it cleanly and creditably. 
Others had political ambitions for him, however, and 
Governor Stubbs and Bill White and Jackson and Dolley 
and the rest began to tell him the thing for him to do was 
to announce himself as a candidate for Governor before 
the coming primaries on a progressive platform. Capper 
hung back. He had much business and more in view. 
Then Charley Sessions came along and said: “Now, 
Arthur, you’ve just got to run. That’s all there is about 
that!” Without aspersing the political judgment of the 
other eminent Kansans who urged Capper to run, let me 
say that Charley Sessions knows as much about Kansas 
politics and has as good judgment along those lines and as 
keen a sense of what is going to happen as all of them put 
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together—a fact which Capper understood perfectly. 
So Capper came out and printed his platform. It is 
a good, strong, square-toed, progressive platform. He 
stands for the lowest taxes consistent with public 
efficiency, for war on all forms of graft, for a non- 
partisan administration of all the state’s institutions, 
the strict regulation of public utilities, fair and equitable 
transportation rates, reasonable supervision of corpora- 
tions, and for the enforcement of the laws—which 
means, in Kansas particularly, there will be no let-up 
in Governor Stubbs’ enforcement of the liquor laws. 
At the time this was written, no Old Guard candi- 
date had been proposed against Capper. There may 
or may not be such a contestor. That has nothing to 
do with the present case. The proposition herewith 
set forth is that if the people of Kansas nominate and 
elect Arthur Capper for Governor they will do them- 
selves the very great credit of selecting a man who is 
_ fitted in every way to be their executive—as clean, 
strong, able and progressive a young American as lives 
in their state—or in any other state, for that matter. 
Also and incidentally it will be a great impetus to 
Kansas literature. I can see Dave Leahy and Charley 
Sessions now collaborating on the book. It will be 
called, From Printer to Governor, and Dave will do the 
rhetoric and Charley will supply the politics; and there 
will be about three-quarters of it devoted to the news- 
paper business, for both Dave and Charley have turned 
a few tricks themselves in that line of human endeavor. 


Assisted by Carnegie 


Aa congregation in a Western city built a 
new house of worship and wanted a new organ. 
Having heard that one of the philanthropic specialties 
of Andrew Carnegie was the giving of organs to worthy 
churches, the officials of this church 
applied for one. 

The church was notified that a com- 
mittee should be sent to New York to 
see Mr. Carnegie. The minister and one other 
person went. They saw Carnegie’s secretary 
and explained the needs and merits of the 
church. They said they thought that a four-thousand- 
dollar organ would be about right. 

“Very well,’”’ said the secretary; “‘but it is the invari- 
able custom of Mr. Carnegie to require the churches to 
which he presents organs to raise half the price agreed 
upon. Go back home and raise two thousand dollars, and 
we will see what can be done.” 

The committee hastened home, filled with enthusiasm, 
and started a canvass. In two days the two thousand 
dollars was secured, placed in a bank, and Mr. Carnegie 
was notified of the success of the undertaking. 

Presently this reply came back: ‘‘ Mr. Carnegie is of the 
opinion that two thousand dollars is enough to expend for 
an organ for your church. Expend that sum wisely and 
you will have a fine instrument.” 


Cautious Culberson 


T IS not too much to say that Senator Culberson, of 

Texas, is a cautious and conservative man when it 
comes to making public utterances. 

A reporter who went to interview him once gives this 
report of the interview. 

The Philippine question being paramount at the time, 
the reporter started with the question: 

‘*Senator, what do you think of the Philippine question?” 

“As to that,’’ the Senator replied, “‘I have not as yet 
formed a mature judgment. However, I can say that Iam 
opposed to the retention or acquisition of undesirable 
territory by the United States.” 

“What about the Trusts?” 

“That is another subject on which I have not yet 
arrived at such a conclusion as to warrant the discussion 
of the subject in print. I am engaged in looking into the 
matter thoroughly. However, I am against Trusts.” 

“What do you think of the Democratic state platform 
adopted yesterday by the state convention?” 

“T have not read it, and so cannot discuss it.” 

“Well, Senator,” the exasperated reporter asked, “‘here 
is a question that is very close to my heart. What do you 
think of the equator?”’ 

“As to that,” the reporter says the Senator replied, “I 
am not prepared to commit myself. There is, as you know, 
a north side of the equator and a south side; and I should 
hesitate to say anything concerning one to the disparage- 
ment of the other. However, you can quote me on the 
subject by saying I thoroughly agree with all the objects of 
the equator and have never said a word in disparagement 
thereof in all my public career.” 
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“‘Wouldn’t I Pet it and Dress it Though—if 
it Were Mine!”’ 


of Washington’s “‘remodeled and most up-to-date 

hostelry”’ stood the wife of the Hon. Joseph Peabody 
Stryker screening her fashionably compact form behind 
the tiger lilies in the lace curtain. Her shapely, resolute 
hands supported steadily at the curtain’s edge a ladylike 
pair of opera-glasses that were leveled at the sixth floor of 
the hotel across the street. 

Mrs. Stryker was tall and of commanding appearance; 
her face had the freedom from lines of the much massaged 
woman, and still she looked worried. Her eyelids snapped 
nervcusly, and the three-ply burden of silk, gilt tissue and 
chiffon across her broad chest lifted and fell with her deep 
breathing. 

She failed to hear her husband enter the room, though 
for that omission her absorption may be held accountable 
only in part, there being colleagues of the Hon. Joseph 
Peabody Stryker in the House of Representatives who 
maintained that he could put on wooden shoes and walk 
over a tin roof, and make no more noise than a tabby-cat 
mincing over a Brussels carpet. The unusual detail in 
Congressman Stryker’s appearance was the amount of 
emotion reflected over the large surface of his stern, con- 
sciously statesmanlike face. ‘“‘Most folks take Stryker 
for cold,’’ once remarked the campaign manager of his 
Middle West district; “but those people ought to lift one 
of his griddles; they would find him blazing inside.’”’ And, 
not to put too fine a point upon the homely metaphor, at 
this moment the top of the stove showed red. 

‘‘What are you doing now, Emma?” He addressed his 
wife or remarked on the weather with the heavy earnest- 
ness of public utterance, and Mrs. Stryker started; but 
she turned to him -with the composed expression of a 
married saint. 

““Now?” she evaded, with ostentatious indifference, and 
tried to achieve an abstracted gaze; but the opera-glasses 
thrust hastily behind her made an attitude slightly bellig- 
erent. The Hon. Joseph Peabody Stryker, who had a 
particularly impressive manner of keeping silent, merely 
waited with patience and entire politeness. 

“Well, J. P., I was looking over at the Arbuckles—not 
their own rooms, of course—you know I wouldn’t do that; 
but his Exposition headquarters—and I ean tell you of 
several men you think you’ve pledged to our side who’ve 
been over there in your rival’s office,” she ended darkly. 

“But, Emma, what I just came upon you doing—that’s 
shocking—my gracious, it’s—it’s discreditable ——” he 
struggled to overcome his usual niggardliness of adjective 
and expletive. 

“But, J. P., we don’t propose to have those Western 
Coast people capture this Exposition, do we?”’ There was 
the stillness of stern dignity about the corners of Mrs. 
Stryker’s mouth when she used the term ‘‘we.” This 
editorial banding to her husband’s career made her feel 
herself a brief for all womankind in politics today, with 
the romantic touch of being in accord with Nature of the 
last régime when women ruled emperors. ‘“‘ You know,” 
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she continued, “getting the Exposition for our state is 
going to give you abig jog toward the Senate when our poor 
old senior Senator’s term is up—or when he dies, as he’s 
really quite likely to do. And then we ought to consider 
that having the Fair out there would boom our stock in the 
Interurban Electric.’’’ She spoke with creamlike propriety. 

“You do put things so dreadfully, Emma! You 
shouldn’t state it that way; you really mustn’t!’”’ There 
was a wide vein of caution in the Hon. Joseph Peabody’s 
nature. 

“Well, I’m not shouting it from the housetops, J. P., but 
it does seem as if we might be frank when we're alone. 
But you never did speak out and never will, I suppose. I 
always have to do all the talking.” 

The Congressman looked at the ceiling—at some 
moments one may claim sympathy from inanimate things. 

“And at least, J. P., I haven’t resorted to sordid traffick- 
ing” —she shot an injured and meaning look at her husband. 
“What about all those hams our headquarters has been 
sending to members whose votes were doubtful, and 
the crates of oranges the Arbuckle people have been 
distributing? If that isn’t bribery!” 

“And much good it did—not a vote!”” The Congress- 
man spoke bitterly, his wife’s knowledge having surprised 
him into candor—but only for a moment. 

“You must be very careful about charging people with 
bribery, Emma. Bribery is a very serious offense, very,” 
he ended impressively. 

Mrs. Stryker made an impatient movement with her 
free hand and lifted her head proudly. 

“Well, I’ve been working in a perfectly straightforward 
way. I ask for votes for your bill candidly, as man to 
man ——” 

“How’s that?” 

“Why, yes, I’ve talked to at least fifty Congress- 
men. I intended to surprise you with the results of my 
canvass——”’ 

The Hon. Joseph Peabody Stryker may be said almost 
to have snorted, but he suppressed the snort. The result 
was a guttural cluck—one of his meager ways of expressing 
deep emotion. 

“Tt’sa surprise,” he said grimly. ‘“Butnow suppose you 
tell me whom you’ve approached.” 

“Why, I didn’t keep a list, J. P. How could I, catching 
them just whenever I had the chance—as they came out of 
the dining room, at receptions, and all that? But they 
were all lovely about it—all but one.’”’ The expression in 
Mrs. Stryker’s fine eyes made it evident that, a woman 
full of high purpose, she had been cruelly misunderstood. 
“That old Congressman Hutt—he’s always so bearish!”’ 

“There ‘isn’t a more honest man in Congress, or a 
more influential. Whoever gets him 7? There was a 
momentary glitter in Stryker’s glance. 

“Oh, I know you men hate to give women credit, but I 
just have helped. Now at the club I gave all the good 
committee places to the wives of members we want to get; 
and I gave a little talk.’’ Noticing her husband’s slow 
facial change from vague disapproval to shocked protest, 
Mrs. Stryker paused. 

The Congressman shifted his position and snapped open 
the newspaper he had brought with him before he spoke: 

“‘T should say you did.” It was well said, with an almost 
austere quietness. He made 
another dramatic pause before 
he proceeded to read: ‘‘ Wife of 
Congressman Stryker urges club- 
women to cease to be ‘unawakened 
and rural.’ Asks that their in- 
fluence ” The voice trailed 
off in a sonorous mumble as the 
Congressman tossed the paper 
aside and faced his wife: ‘“‘How 
do you think that will strike my 
constituents, Emma?” 

“Those farmers!’’ Mrs. 
Stryker inhaled deeply and arose 
to adjust her narrow skirt. 

‘But how often must I remind 
you, Emma, that I am a farmer. 
I represent an agricultural dis- 
trict. I own several farms, and 
fifteen years in Congress does 
not make me forget that Iam a 
farmer—I am a farmer.” 

His wife coughed. 

“T hear, and I quite under- 
stand, J. P. I am singularly 
quick to take a hint. You are 
a farmer. We’ve never lived 
nearer a farm than the hotel in 
Oil City, but—you areafarmer.”’ 
Usually she was very tender with 
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the harmless hypocrisies in her husband’s career, and > 
agricultural pose was one of the traits that really endes 
him. It was amusing, but it was so human. She knewt 
when, during campaigns for reélection—which were the ¢ 
times, thank Heaven! that they returned to the dis 
his voice took on the deliberate inflection of the cour 
side, deliberately assumed, he was convinced th 
audiences heard through his words the whirr of a t 
the whinny of a colt or the tinkle of a cowbell, as it 
and she would feel something akin to the ‘‘ bless-his-h 
thrill of the mother whose small boy believes hime 
redskin on the warpath. But today things rasped. “] 
haps, J. P., you want me to be like that simple ] 
Arbuckle woman over there!” she cried, on her mettl 
gesturing boldly with the opera-glasses. 

“Well, I guess she doesn’t interfere Hf 
“Perhaps not. But, thank goodness, I don’t sit 
with my mouth screwed in one perpetual simper, 

ing religious and wondering whether my new go 

fit ——” The concise line of Mrs. Stryker’s lip wave 
upward. ‘And what do you suppose she is doing n 
She’s sitting there idly, right in the midst of this Exposi 
lobby, holding a baby —some one else’s baby!”’ 

Here was opportunity for cutting rejoinder, but 
Congressman stood looking at his handsome wife | 
something very like sympathy crept into his look. It. 
been terrible to watch Emma’s suffering when their « 
dren had come—and died. This dabbling in his polit 
all this new woman business—at least it made her for 
Perhaps she feared calmness that might bring recollect 

“Emma!” The blood poured back into his heavy f 
swelling the veins on his temples and reddening the le 
of his thick ears. He couldn’t go on. He had surpr 
himself with the sudden and unaccustomed compas: 
that had gone into that word. Yet—such is the contrar 
between intentions and effects—his wife fancied expost 
tion in his voice, and she flurried into one of those piteot 
vain attempts at final self-defense that we spend our I 
in making. 3 

“Well, it just happened that for only one instant, ¥ 
Iwas focusing, my glasses took in her room.” ‘ 

Thus what might have been a big moment was - 
His frown vanished but it left a scar, and she pressec 
for sympathy a little querulously: 

“‘Oh dear, my head aches badly enough to make 
long for death or bedtime; but I must go up to the Pt 
rooms tonight to a bridge. I wonder whether I é | 
be nice to the wife of that fat new member from 
Northwest somewhere; whether he’d ——” Her y 
trailed off vaguely; she had turned to pat and finge 
marvelous coiffure before the mantelpiece mirror. __ 

“My dear, it is almost as easy to do wrong for 
motive as it is to do right fer a bad one.”’ The Co 
man could not resist the oracular, and this small fli; 
always been most effective in his speeches; but it 
prevent his wife’s departing into the next room with a‘ 
of sorrowful grace. 


“Perhaps when we’ve won others will give me credit 
all I’ve done,” she rebuked him with restrained pride o 
her shoulder. ; 

Across the street a chubby little woman sat place 


regarding the baby asleep on a pillow across her lap. — 


“Well, a Fool and His Job are Soon Parted,’’ the Congressman Finished Griml, 


t have been an exquisite aquarelle, a well-known 
dof Academy picture, she was so motionless, and the 
it from the window revealed such delicacy of grain in 
ks and throat. Hers was a singularly innocent face 
1 characterless, except in so far as the gift of faithfulness 
es an expression of lofty simplicity that amounts almost 
strength. She was no more self-conscious than the very 
all child she held, and she had something of a child’s 
rm—the appealing charm of trustfulness. 
‘ate is a stage manager with a quaint idea of cast, and 
yarently she never made a more haphazard selection 
n when she had sent the whirlwind spellbinder, young 
rtin Arbuckle, down into the Dutch section of his 
stern city, where Lotta Stélpt presided demurely over 
father’s household. Yet without ever a rehearsal Fate 
ew this human antithesis into the opposite parts of a 
e drama. 
otta’s father, as ward boss, was prominent at the 
eting that Arbuckle addressed with Celtic hilarity and 
ierican fury, and Lotta was sitting on the 
tform. Afterward they met, and if their first 
rds were not exactly ‘‘strong lines,” as modern 
gecraft reckons, if the circumstances were 
inary, their hearts at all events were heroic— 
lit is the heart that makes the situation. 
otta’s father had said a great many many- 
labled expletives when he had found his. 
ighter contemplated marrying that “Trish 
ee-seeker,” and further demonstrated his 
tonic ability to deal with the situation by 
king Lotta in her room. So Lotta, who had 
ays before been pliant as the coil of her long 
‘en hair, broke the lock with her silver-handled 
tonhook and was married at noon in the City 
lito big Martin Arbuckle, with his kind mouth, 
ee chin and humcrous eyes. 
water she took this hot-tempered husband 
ne, literally hanging on his arm—her height 
3 five feet nothing—and presented him to his 
licose father-in-law; and a year later Gustav 
Ipt died of pneumonia, contracted one rainy 
ht while marching in a parade with a trans- 
eney on which appeared the legend: ‘‘ Martin 
yuckle for Congress—An Honest Man for the 
elfth.” Arbuckle had dropped tears into the 
le German hymn-book at the funeral; he had 
nsmoking a long pipe with the old man every 
ning for months. ; 
ifter Stélpt’s death it developed that he was 
ilent partner in the brewery where he had 
‘ked for years as bookkeeper, and Mrs. Martin 
muckle, wife of Congressman-elect Arbuckle, 
ie into a fortune. 
iuthough she had spent all her life among 
iticians, Lotta Arbuckle’s knowledge of politics 
i of the slightest. She did not even put to her 
band those vague feminine questions most 
nen ask. She accepted their life frankly and 
urally as based on the primitive needs of the 
rt, with nothing from his political career 
aired to explain or justify or confirm her com- 
‘e happiness. She had a soft air of being pas- 
‘ly adequate to their position in Washington. 
wore just as elaborate frocks as Martin desired, 
through complicated creations she still breathed a 
et odor of peace and good housewifery. They had had 
children; the baby on her knees was, in truth—as the 
» of the Hon. Joseph Peabody Stryker had charged—a 
rowed baby. She had heard it fretting in the next room 
_had gone in and taken it from a tired nurse. Now she 
td her husband bringing some one into the sitting room 
heir suite; the hearty roll of his voice came to her 
Jugh the closed door. The man with him aftswered in 
wt of breath voiee, no tone behind it; and she knew 
3 it was the younger Senator from their state. He 
ays spoke almost in a whisper; she wondeted whether 
aad throat trouble. He was certainly very thin, and 
chin hair brushed tidily back from his hollowed temples 
le him look thinner. Martin seemed to have great 
rect for him, but for her part she smiled as she thought 
Aartin’s lionlike head and that splendid wavy lock of 
‘that had to be tossed out of his eyes continually when 
vas making a speech. Of course she must have loved 
‘tin if he had been only a sausage seller, but how 
iderful had been her fate—a Congressman, and the 
dsomest man in Congress! 
ome light seemed gradually to strike up from the 
y’s face to her own; it was a light that dazzled her, and 
a moment she closed her eyes. 
Wouldn’t I pet it and dress it though—if it were mine!” 
i thought eagerly, flushing a little. 
hen she gathered the baby close and made a careful 
gress across the room. She put her soft burden in a 
\yw nest in the center of her bed and stooped over to 
'sa kiss in that crease in the back of the neck, but there 
| 20 Sweet moisture there and the tiny hands started up 
ous) Mrs. Arbuckle, the faintest of puckers across 
smooth brow, sat down by the bedside to watch. 


Away below, the afternoon torrent of taxicabs from the 
trains rolled by the hotel entrance, fretting and fizzing 
and hiccoughing, the grind and clang of electric cars came 
from both sides, carriages rattled and hard-tired vans 
brought groans from the block pavement, but it all blended 
into a distant rumble and the room was very still. Mrs. 
Arbuckle found herself overhearing even the Senator’s 
words: 

“That’s well enough, Arbuckle,” came in his strained, 
extinct voice, ‘‘but we haven’t a look-in unless we can get 
Hutt with us.’”’ The Senator’s mysterious whisper sounded 
cross. “Old Buzz-saw!” she heard Martin interject with 
spirit. “I haven’t any use for him.” The listening wife 
smiled approvingly—Martin never, in his own phrase, 
“fooled around the edge of an idea.” 

“Well, you better had—that’s the point.”” TheSenator’s 
whisper came like a jet of cold water. ‘‘ You know as well 
as I do that he’s the bellwether of that sheep state—the 
whole delegation sneezes when he takes snuff—and you’re 


“Precisely, Madam. You Didn’t Know Whose Child it Was. It 
Didn’t Matter— You Just Went in and Saved its Life’’ 


embarrassing us, Arbuckle, and going to lose the Exposi- 
tion to the state, sure thing, because of that quarrel with 
him. Why, he says he’d vote against a pension for his own 
grandfather if you had charge of the bill!’ 

“Talk about making a specialty of revenge—wow!”’ 
But Arbuckle’s robust voice carried an anxious undertone. 

“That letter you wrote him would have been audacious 
from the powers above! And, anyway, the boys want me 
to put it up to you—you get Hutt or we smash!”’ 

“Yes, it’s quite likely I could, Senator, isn’t it, with 
the vote coming up tomorrow at one o’clock!”’ 

“Well, go out tonight with glucose and whitewash— 
only do something to plaster up things.” 

The dialogue rushed along until the little woman on the 
other side of the door had the bewildered sensation of 
sitting in a railway station, trying to distinguish the cars of 
an express train as it dashed by. But the nurse came for 
the borrowed baby and she busied herself with a calling 
list; proceeding to enhance her plump prettiness with 
some furs and a hat that would make “copy” for the 
young woman supplying the hungry public with “fashion 
notes from the Capital.” 

Her husband heard her moving about. 

“Bunch! oh, Bunch!” he called. 

Both men rose as Mrs. Arbuckle opened the door and 
came to where they had been sitting inclosed in the 
intimacy of their blended cigar smoke. 

If Martin Arbuckle’s life had shown him the inner ugli- 
ness of life, at least “‘the world’s coarse thumb” had not 
as yet left its mark in his face; and today he looked not 
unlike a cherub who had talked long hours with Puck, 
his expression was at once so subtle, so artless and so 
shrewd. His beardless lips were pliant, and when he spoke 
to his wife a chuckle lurked in the deep recesses of his eyes. 
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“Where are you going, little woman?” he asked. “Say, 
but doesn’t she sparkle some?” he finished with a flourish 
of his hand toward the Senator. 

“Oh, Martin!” Mrs. Arbuckle still blushed as prettily 
as at eighteen. 

The Senator bowed low over the hand she extended. 

“Arbuckle has all the luck,” he averred. “Think of me, 
a poor old bachelor!’”’ Which, considering that the junior 
Senator was wealthy and in demand socially, he deemed 
worthy a deprecatory smile. “‘But tell me, Mrs. Arbuckle,” 
he continued, his whisper again investing his utterance 
with a character of secrecy, ‘‘what kind of a speech is that 
hot-headed husband of yours going to make tomorrow?” 

Mrs. Arbuckle was all lustrous smiles. 

“Why, I don’t know. Martin says ”” She had 
never spoken her father’s tongue, but her voice, deep and 
throaty, was the voice for German poetry. 

Martin Arbuckle perceived the admonition lurking in 
the Senator’s playful colloquy with his wife, and he pinched 
her pink little ear. ‘“‘ Well, run along, Bunch, to 
your teas and parties. See you later,” he urged; 
and Mrs. Arbuckle withdrew, much as an at- 
tractive, well-behaved child might have done. 

It was about four o’clock the next morning 
when the borrowed baby’s nurse again appeared 
at Mrs. Arbuckle’s door. 

‘“‘Seein’ yer loight, mum, I made so bowld as 
to cum to ye f’r help.” The girl’s teeth were 
chattering. ° 

“Not the baby?” Mrs. Arbuckle was a little 
dazed. She had been napping, although she had 
felt quite sure that she could not sleep until “poor 
tired Martin” should come in. 

“Tis f’r that [cum,mum. Hedo havea quare 
look, and that hot his shmall head is—the pore 
darlint. Wud yer, in the goodness of yer heart, 
mum, sthep in a bit?” 

“Why, of course.”’ Mrs. Arbuckle caught up 
handfuls of her soft negligee. “I’d better take 
my clinical thermometer.” From her trunk she 
produced a first-aid case, shiny in unused order- 
liness. ‘But where’s the poor little thing’s 
mother?” she cried. 

“His mother, mum, she’d a turrible fall this 
afthernoon; comin’ down the stheps back in a 
candy and sody-water store—her and some uf th’ 
young ladies she used to go about wid whin she 
was here a gurl hersilf. She’s been married but 
two year—we cum from Lancaster but yisterday 
to visit wid her father, though he cudn’t git her a 
room near to his’n—bad cess to it!”’ 

Mrs. Arbuckle had found the thermometer, and 
as they hurried along the corridor the girl con- 
tinued her lamentations in a husky whisper: 

“She broke her collard bone, she did, an’ they 
tuk her to the horspital; and her father—’tis a 
widderer he is—has gone there to her. And now 
the pore babby—the pore babby!”’ 

The room was in half darkness and the little 
form hardly rounded the coverlet on the bed at 
all; but Mrs. Arbuckle had nursed her father, and 
even in this scrap of humanity she recognized 
the struggling breath and stupor. She asked no 
questions but went to work, Hausfraw instincts 
defying the years of hotel life. Before the doctor could 
reach there she had made that room into a hospital ward. 

As she bent over the mite with the first hot application 
there was a moment when faint consciousness seemed to 
flutter across the heavy eyes, then with a sigh of world- 
weary old age the little frame settled back against her 
arm. Her blue eyes became mother eyes, dark and cryptic 
and tender. Few artists have caught that look, but prosaic 
family physicians know it well. 

The windows in the room lighted with the dawn before 
two trim, highly trained nurses arrived. 

“Oh, no, I’m not its mother,” she told them, blushing. 
“T’m just Mrs. Arbuckle from next door - 

The doctor looked up quickly. “Bless my soul!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, God is good and the race is strong, but 
this baby is going to pull through, thanks to you, Madam.” 
At this the little blond missionary slipped away. 

Back in her room her first glance was at her husband’s 
untouched bed. 

“Poor Martin! He’s had to make a night of it; and I 
went off and forgot everything about the Exposition!” 
The contrition in this thought gave her placid little face a 
wistful look, which lasted as she moved softly about the 
room. Just as she was washing the clinical thermometer 
her husband strode in, the hue of wrath spread over his 
face. Thunder sat on his brow, and he stood before her, 
breathing hard like a powerful engine stuck on a grade. 

“Why, Martin, has something gone wrong?” She 
wavered, and her voice was very sweet. 

“Hurrumph! Hurrumph!” he growled, or words to 
that effect. ‘Hutt can throw the Exposition to the pork- 
packers if he wants to; and my constituents can elect some 
one who likes to be a messenger boy better than I do ? 

“Oh, Martin!” 
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“Well, running around all night trying to get hold of a 
man who lives in the same hotel may sound funny 4 

“No, indeed it doesn’t, Martin, dear. It’s just a 
shame!” She had reached up to stroke his auburn hair 
standing out from his head in a poreupinish way, but her 
hand touched his cheek. 

“Why, Martin, you’re—you’re feverish. Quick, let me 
take your temperature ae 

“This ish nonsense!” came thickly over the glass tube 
his wife had instantly thrust between his teeth. 

“A hundred and four and four-fifths!’’ Mrs. Arbuckle’s 
voice trembled, and the terror in her wide eyes absolved 
the tactlessness of her announcement. 

Martin Arbuckle staggered to the bed and sat there, his 
hands nervously worrying at his throat. What had he 
eaten at dinner! He had heard, too, of such a thing as 
walking typhoid. Suddenly he felt very sorry for himself, 
but a little proud too. He shook his lowered head sadly. 

“‘T’ve been feeling mean,” he muttered. 

““Giddiness?”’ 

“Yes. Not at all well. 
little woman.” 

There was heroic patience in his tone, and he seemed to 
his wife to be wearing a cassock and biretta, with a saint’s 
nimbus plainly visible. 

“Martin darling ”? She took his head from between 
his hands to press it fiercely against her bosom. After 
which exhibition of passionate defiance to his spiritual 
translation she eproceeded with the 
placidity of an experienced wife. ‘‘You 
must goto bedrightaway. Thedoctor’s 
just in the next room.” 

“T’ll die before I’ll have a doctor!” 
Arbuckle’s voice was surprisingly mili- 
tant for one approaching dissolution. 
“You brought one once’’—Mrs. 
Arbuckle recalled her crime with a 
shudder—‘“‘and I’d rather die than have 
what he did to me done over again. 
Can’t you let me be in peace?” 

But as she was tucking him in he 
caught the plump little hand, and there 
was a moment’s silence, moist and 
tremulous on her part, awkward and 
slightly drowsy on his. 

“Good little Bunch!”” Arbuckle’s 
voice was muffled. ‘‘There’s every rea- 
son why I should have loved you and 
none why you should have cared for a 
rough beggar like me.” 

“Why, Martin, it’s just the other 
way,’ she quavered. ‘I often wonder 
why you didn’t marry some smart 
woman like Mrs. Stryker. She’s told 
me all she’s done to help her husband’s 
bill—she talks so well. I suppose if I 
tried I could say something, too, but it 
wouldn’t sound a bit like the conversa- 
tions in novels. I always think in such 
short words. But oh, Martin, I as 

Despite the splash of tears upon the 
hand she held her patient had gone to 
sleep. Three hours later he still slept. 

A devoted chambermaid helped Mrs. 
Arbuckle’s stumbling fingers over a toi- 
let hastily made in the drawing room so as not to disturb 
the invalid. With her lovable want of coneeit there was 
not so much as a handglass in the process. 

She ate the breakfast that had been sent up to her, tied 
the telephone into silence with the napkin, and sat down to 
the sad contemplation of a vision of a marble angel weep- 
ing over a broken column, which was none the less real 
because her husband’s regular breathing heard through 
the closed doors continued to belie such premonition. 

Suddenly a blast of music from the street below drew 
her to the window, a warning finger on her lips. Banners 
flaunting the claims of the rival Exposition city snapped 
and stiffened aggressively from the windows of the Hon. 
Joseph Peabody Stryker’s rooms; while at the curb a 
sightseeing van—a trireme manned by a red-coated band— 
and several automobiles gay with streamers waited. 

She distinguished the stately figure of Mrs. Stryker 
entering the first car with her husband and two other men. 

“They say she writes her husband’s speeches for him. 
Poor Martin!” And in rueful humility Mrs. Arbuckle felt 
all hope of securing the Exposition crushed under the 
wheels of that triumphal procession as it swept down the 
canon between the two hotels and out into the broad 
avenue flowing to the Capitol. 

Later in the day Martin Arbuckle stirred; motion 
rippled jerkily up from his knees through his body and 
shoulders and there divided into three, one opening his 
mouth in a yawn and the other two sending his arms flying 
out in a gesture distinctly pugilistic. His wife bent over 
him anxiously. ‘ 

“Why, Martin, you’re perspiring!” 

“Eh? What is it, Bunch?” He yawned again, but 
caught her hand. 


But don’t worry, don’t worry, 


“T say, you feel as if your fever were gone, dear, but I’m 
going to take your temperature.” 

Martin Arbuckle relaxed with closed eyes. He remem- 
bered now. He was a sick man. He endured the clinical 
thermometer with stoicism in which there was a touch of 
holy submission. Then he lay very still. 

A sharp cry from his wife broke in upon his patient 
resignation. She was standing halfway across the room 
facing him, the thermometer poised tragically. 

“Martin, Martin—I—oh, poor Martin!” 

“Don’t get frightened, girl—perhaps you’d better get 
a doctor after all.” 

He said it shakily; evidently the ravages of his disease 
had shocked her. 

“Why, no, Martin; your temperature’s normal! But 
when I went to shake it down—the mercury, you know— 
why, it all came over me that I hadn’t shaken it down that 
other time—I’d just washed it. So, don’t you see, you’ve 
probably been normal all the time—it was the baby’s 
temperature.” E 

“What baby?” Martin Arbuckle, suddenly alert, eyed 
his wife sharply, but there was not the least hint of 
hallucination in her transparent gaze. 

“Why, a baby next door, Martin. 
been in there iw 

The Congressman sat up as if some one had touched a 
secret spring in his big body. His face was livid. 

His wife sent him an imploring glance. 


It’s sick, and I had 


He Addressed His Wife or Remarked on the Weather With tke Heavy 
Earnestness of Public Utterance 


“They take a baby’s temperature under its little arm,”’ 
she vouchsafed, futilely seeking to mitigate that look of 
horror in Martin’s face. ‘I’m so sorry, Martin.” 

Her husband received this with sublime if highly colored 
indignation. 

“Sorry, Bunch, sorry! I suppose that’s about the way 
you would have talked if I’d been actually sick—and had 
died. You’d have been ‘so sorry.’ Lotta, you imposed 
on me, deceived me!” 

“But you said you felt sick,’’ Mrs. Arbuckle whispered 
dolorously. 

With one sudden movement her husband swung out of 
bed. He made a noticeable figure, clad in pink flannelet 
pajamas and wrath. 

“What time is it?” he asked sternly. 

“N-not quite two, I think,” replied Mrs. Arbuckle, 
catching her breath. 

“What? Two? Two o’clock?’”’ He spoke with a 
devastating gesture that, however, ended in a violent raid 
on the chair that held his clothes. From the interior of 
the first garment he vociferated: 

‘And I was to speak first! This’ll destroy me out home, 
all right—not even to go on record for the Exposition! 
Stryker’s probably holding forth now.” 

“‘Shall I telephone to the Capitol and find out?” Mrs. 
Arbuckle offered droopingly. 

“No, thank you. You’ve done enough. You’ve ruined 
my career, Lotta, that’s what you’ve done.” 

His wife swallowed this terrifying statement with an 
audible gulp, and at once, as if it had been swift poison, 
sank limply in a sitting posture on the edge of the bed. 

“Well, a fool and his job are soon parted,”’ the Congress- 
man finished grimly, reaching for his shoes. It was a 
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long-established custom between them that he should, 
himself names while she expressed horror at the blasphey 
And now she offered dutiful, literal refutation. 

“Why, Martin, you’ve been Congressman eight ye 
already, and you’re not a > But her husband 1 
eying her with caustic reproach, and her voice waye 
her eyes with it. It was awful having suddenly to ree] 
with this stranger who looked at her coldly out of M. 
eyes. ‘Oh, don’t!’”’ she broke off incoherently. 

His hand on the doorknob, the other arm yet struggl 
into his overcoat, his hat temporarily poised on the bael 
his head, he turned. 

“T trust you are not going to get the habit of u 
everybody’s applecart, Lotta,’’ he said, with what 
to be sardonic dignity; but to the little pink wo 
addressed his utterance was negligible—it was his } 
that set her down like a concertina on the nearest ch 
That I-am-brave-in-defeat smile with which he elo 
was the last straw. 

Mrs. Arbuckle never exhausted herself by res 
her emotions; tears now sprang to her eyes and rol 
down her cheeks so softly and so sweetly that to see 
one would have thought weeping was as easy as breathi 
She sat there a long time, her sense of her d 
becoming more and more afflicting. 

After a time, it is true, she felt sleepy, but the wh 
body of, fiction bears witness to the fact that the fem 
in mental anguish never is able to “close her eyes”; 
since one may not take a broken he 
on a round of teas, she decided tov 
her manicure. 

As she sat at her dressing-tabh 
moment putting on her hat s 
surprised that her reflection vile 
more grief-stricken, and there flutte 
through her mind the vague apolog 
hope that her hair would show wl 
in the morning. She decided to we 
eagerly embracing every oppor 
for mortifying the flesh. 

The manicure was a disel 
person. She looked at Mrs. Arbuck 
eyelids and talked of ‘colds in 
head.”” It was altogether a s 
experience, having one’s nails + 
and on the way back to the hotel: 
little woman left her thick veil up, 
eyes cleared, her girlish color ¢ 
back, and a vague excitement fou 
with the sadness that was itself 
vague by now. 

The hotel lobby was seethinin A 
tall-hatted, frock-coated, b 
plastered humanity—a great p 
people now and again forming i 
groups where some raconteur h 
floor—a constant eddying to and 
and a flowing in and out through ° 
revolving doors and elevator entrant 
The noise was a roar with an und 
current of buzzing, and was punctu 
now and then by some articulate n 
of “Howdy, Senator?” or the stace 
call of liveried gnomes sliding ab 
the marble floor with cards and t 
grams. The superheated air was heavy with the fragra 
of the flower-stand and pungent with stale tobacco smo 
The voting up at the Capitol must be over, Mrs. Arbuc 
thought with a shiver, then the group before the eleya 
absorbed her and comment tossed back and forth ' 


her head. 

“Cute speech, that of Arbuckle,” were the first wo 
that camé’to her distinctly, and she drew in her soft lo 
lip to veil a tremor of surprise. 

“T should say so!”” The talk went on above her 
borough’s brim. ‘Sort of ‘Vote for my imperial ci 
you may go there when you die if you’re good i 
Congress’ —eh?”’ 

“Yes; but parts of it were really rather fine—I did 
suppose Arbuckle had it in him.” 

“And coming after Stryker’s venomous splutt 

“T should say! Why, what got into the old fe 
suddenly to become what the old statutes call a ‘comm 
railer and brawler’?” 

“Well, I heard there’s bad blood out in his dist 
peanut politics over something Mrs. S. has sa 
done—and the poor duffer’s been badgered by tele: 
all the morning.” ‘ 

Little Mrs. Arbuckle had kept her eyes on the fi 
heads on her muff, her astonishment and mystific 
deepening at every word. She wanted to hear mor 
just then she was swept forward into a waiting ele’ 
Anyway, Martin had had a chance to make his sp 
He would forgive her now, she felt sure—oh, if she 
only find him! ; 

Just as she reached their door, however, a large fig 
intervened—a vast, square man who positively le 
He checked her progress with a large gesture. 


You are Mrs. Arbuckle?’’ His voice 
a dreadful, cavernous effect, but he 
her hand, shook it, retained it for a 
ent in his great cushioned palm with 
nbarrassed friendliness, and Mrs. 
ickle, rearranging her mental impres- 
; behind the immobility of her pretty 
decided that after all he had a winning 
tenance in spite of the pucker between 
ves. 
am Congressman Hutt,” he an- 
weed, and the hotel corridor echoed it, 
ithat, madam, was my grandchild you 
ed last night.” 
rs. Arbuckle quailed. Her thought 
what would Martin say—his enemy! 
she managed a smile. 
‘—I didn’t know,”’ she stammered. 
Precisely, madam. You didn’t know 
se child it was. It didn’t matter—you 
went in and saved its life. Mrs. 
ieckle, this isn’t a town where one 
es many real friends and I know I’ve 
the reputation for making as few as 
ody. But when I meet a friend to 
anity—a friend ‘at large,’ we might 
-J generally find a way to show I 
eciate the event; and I think your 
and will agree that I’ve done my best 
” 
< paused, and little Mrs. Arbuckle 
to think of something to say. She 
ed to goodness Martin would come 
“do the talking,’’ and suddenly the 
opened and Martin Arbuckle stood 
1e threshold. All the boyish sullenness 
gone from his face. He stood very 
ght, but looking so moved, so jubilant, 
Il of life! 
~couldn’t help hearing over the tran- 
Hutt, and indeed I am grateful!” 
1e big man allowed himself a half smile 
> put out his hand. 
Yh, that’s all right. You love to be 
y, Arbuckle, and notice excites you, 
those are the faults of youth, and I 
ose we may accept them—there are no 
ts in public life. At any rate, if you’re 
ag we'll pull together after this.” 
_ looked for you last night,’”’ said 
ickle, drawing down his lip. 
3o I heard.” 
_was going to apologize —— 
yngressman Hutt interrupted with his 
» gesture. 
Nell, it wouldn’t have done one bit of 
1! What did, was finding that Mrs. 
ickle here’? —he inclined his bulk 
tly—‘“‘is a real woman, a great rarity 
>days.”’ And he was gone. 
?hew!’’ Arbuckle relaxed completely. 
xe] more than ever as if a thunderbolt 
missed me by aninch!”’ His wife gave 
augh his brilliancy exacted. 
ut, he likes you now, doesn’t he, 
tin?” 
Seems ready to eat out of my hand.” 
Martin, Martin, did you win after all? 
‘, Martin, you’re smiling! Of course 
did—you always do. I ought to have 
vn.’ 
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e was growing fragmentary, and her 
and drew her into the room; but the 
or Senator, striding from the elevator, 
on their heels. 
Jongratulations! Congratulations!” 
alled huskily, shutting the door with a 
“Can’t you hear the steam whistles 
ing out home! The Fair’s ours—it 
zo through the Senate without a hitch 
'such a victory in the House.” 
Om Martin, I’m so glad!’ Mrs. 
ickle breathed a comfortable sigh, but 
iresence of a little flaxen-haired woman 
of small moment to victorious men. 
1e Senator grasped Arbuckle’s square 
lin both his fleshless ones. 
And Hutt lined up his delegation for 
toa man?” 
de did.” 
Nell, I never! You’re a wonder, 
ickle! And the way you let old 
ker’s vituperation fall flat—that was 
3! We’d have won with just Hutt 
's, but they tell me the impression you 
‘2 threw us the overwhelming majority. 
_to think our fellows had been losing 
for fear you’d burn up what votes we 
wave by a hot speech of your own. For 
Ve I feel we owe you an apology. 
‘how on earth, Arbuckle, did you man- 
‘0 hold down that red-headed temper 
urs?’” 
mt three ticks by the clock Martin 
ickle looked away in owlish pensive- 
then he shifted his feet uneasily, but 
mgth he met the Senator’s glance and 
med it steadily: 
jCo tell the truth, Senator, I didn’t 


VY anything about Stryker’s speech 
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until afterward. I—I was here—in bed 
until two o’clock. I’d just rushed on the 
floor in time to be recognized, and I was 
going to make a scorcher of a speech—the 
way Stryker sneaked his bill in after he’d 
found out about ours made me mad. But 
I knew there were only a few minutes of our 
time left, so I just gave them my flowery 
peroration.”’ Arbuckle felt the beautiful 
generosity of this confession and held his 
noble chest high. 

“So—sick?”’ sibilated the Senator; “I 
hadn’t heard. I was held up in the Senate 
and couldn’t get over to see how things 
were getting along. But you look fine 
now. 


flushed. The Senator turned toward her: 
“He had a good nurse, I guess.’”?’ He swept 
cheerfully on, ignorant of houses of glass in 
the vicinity. 

“Oh, no, no, I don’t deserve any credit! 
I ” she stammered sweetly, then 
smiled helplessly and turned to the window. 
The winter twilight was folding down, but 
she saw a fair world. 

She felt happy and at peace. Suddenly 
her attention was riveted! 

The Hon. Joseph Peabody Stryker and 
his wife were entering their hotel. Not as 
they had departed that morning, with the 
glory of the conquering, but from the 
democratic depths of a street car they had 
issued heavily, and a spirit of dejection 
seemed to communicate itself even to Mrs. 
Stryker’s clothes as they dragged over the 
sidewalk like old and tired things. At the 
edge of the awning they paused; he was 
evidently leaving her, but he stretched out 
a hand and clumsily replaced the fur scarf 
that was slipping from her shoulders, and 
whatever he said made her put back her 
head and look at him quite suddenly. Then 
she brushed something off the collar of his 
overcoat, and when he had lumbered away 
the woman stood with her hand at her 
throat, looking after him for a moment 
before she trailed in alone. Little Mrs. 
Arbuckle, watching, remembered how 
desperately at odds with fortune she her- 
self had felt a few hours before; the mem- 
ory of her lonesome misery came to her. 
She knew exactly how the under dog felt; 
and when, after an incredibly brief interval, 
Mrs. Stryker’s handsome figure leaned out 
of their windows and pulled in the banners 
with quick, vexed tugs, Lotta Arbuckle’s 
blue eyes grew black with a tender human 
look of sympathy. 

As she turned back into the room the 
Senator was speaking. 

“Well, I’m off now, but some time I want 
to hear all about how you won over old 
Hutt. You’re a wonder, Arbuckle!” he 
repeated with conviction. 

For a moment the flicker of a self- 
laudatory smile invested Martin Arbuckle’s 
round face with an expression seraphic and 
bland. Then a doubt came. For the first 
time he began to mistrust this gratuitous 
and accidental success of his, just because 
it had been thrust upon him. “A wonder,” 
he repeated speculatively, looking not at 
the Senator but at that blond child who 
was his wife. A humorous idea seemed 
dawning. ‘‘Hutt—the thermometer,” he 
murmured. His lids wrinkled with amuse- 
ment and finally the measure of his enjoy- 
ment overflowed in his big laugh. He let 
his great hands fall on his wife’s shoulders. 

“T’m thinking myself,” he said slowly, 
“that Mr. and Mrs. Arbuckle have run a 
pretty successful lobby. I came right up 
here as soon as ever I could, looking for 
you, girl. You’re all right, and a cracker- 
jack of a lobbyist, that’s what! I’m not 
caring, either, who hears me say it Js 

“Oh, Martin!’”? Mrs. Arbuckle’s voice 
betrayed ecstasy out of all proportion to 
the intrinsic value of his words. For along 
moment Martin Arbuckle looked at her 
face, pink like the dawn, at the fineness of 
her cheek, the clarity of her blue eyes, the 
glory of her yellow hair. 

“Oh, Martin!’ she said in the serious 
wistfulness of wonder. She hadn’t quite 
grasped the situation, but the why and the 
wherefore and the psychological meaning 
did not trouble her in the least. 

Their faces turned toward each other 
reflected but one light. It pierced with a 
thrill. Something had linked them closer. 
Martin’s love was inalienably assured. 

“Oh, Martin!”’ she echoed, this time out 
of a deep-breathed tranquillity of happi- 
ness. “Isn’t it wonderful how everything 
happened for the best?’’ Her voice con- 
tinued in its lyric rise and fall. And the 
bachelor Senator drew his brows together 
and went out, leaving them standing there. 


Mrs. Arbuckle drew a long breath and 
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Unclle Zebe’s Cemeter 
By BLANCHE GOODMAN 


younomo’?”’ Uncle Zebe, one hand 

upon a tombstone, the other resting 
heavily on his rake, tremulously put the 
question to Mrs. Warren. As chairman of 
the cemetery committee she had come to 
inform Uncle Zebe that at the end of the 
month his services would be no. longer 
required; and her task was a more difficult 
one than she had anticipated. 

For a long term of years the old man had 
been sexton; but of late numerous sick 
spells and a “‘miz’ry”’ in the side had in- 
terfered seriously with his duties, and neg- 
lect had wrought havoc in the cemetery — 
usually so well kept and the source of much 
pride to the Aid Society. 

“Tt isn’t that we have any hard feelings 
against you, Uncle Zebe,’” said Mrs. 
Warren in as kindly a manner as possible. 
““You’ve done your work splendidly as long 
as you were well.’”’ She paused for a 
moment, hesitating to hurt him more than 
necessary. ‘“‘ You’re not quite so strong as 
you used to be; and the work, especially 
since the spring rains, is more than you 
can manage.” 

“Who, me? Why, Mis’ Mary, I’s 
s’prised at you!”’ Uncle Zebe straightened 
up. “I has mighty nigh got de place back 
into shape agin, honey—’cep’in’ de walks 
an’ de driveway an’ some o’ de trees what 
was blowed down by de storm yistiddy. 
You see, I’s done got my stren’th back, all 
right; but I cain’t use all of hit at oncet 
jes yet, Mis’ Susie!”” It was Uncle Zebe’s 
habit to address his hearer by various 
names. ‘‘An’ as fo’ bein’ able to ten’ to de 
place all alone, why, I has been doin’ hit 
all dese yeahs an’ you-all’s been sa’sfied. 
An’ now, all of a suddent, Mis’ Annie, 
you’s tuck a notion in yo’ haids dat Uncle 
Zebe ain’t fitten fo’ to do de work.”’ 

Mrs. Warren bit her lip and the desire 
to temporize possessed her. She regretted 
that this disagreeable errand had fallen 
to her lot and wondered if, now that the 
summer months were at hand and the 
chances of illness lessened, the society 
could not be made to reconsider its original 
intention and retain its old sexton for a 
while longer. 

As she cogitated the matter, her question, 
‘‘How old are you, Uncle Zebe?”’ was put 
somewhat absent-mindedly. 

“‘T’ll be eighty-fo’ yeahs ol’ nex’ Novem- 
ber ef I lives an’ nothin’ happens,” said 
Uncle Zebe proudly. ‘“‘When I tol’ Cunnel 
Slocum how ol’ I is, de udder day, he say: 
‘Well, Uncle Zebe, you’s a octogeranium 
sho’ ’nuff, now—dat’s what youam!’ An’, 
ef de cunnel say I is all o’ dat, I reckon I 
kin stan’ up under de cim’tery work yet a 
while. I has fo’ chillens an’ seventeen 
gran’chillens—an’ dey ain’t none of ’em 
as spry fo’ dey age as I is. One er my 
gran’sons is down at de Tuxedo school, 
what Booker Wash’n’on runs; an’ he’s de 
onlies’ one what bezimbles his gran’daddy 
in smahtness.”’ 

There was a moment of silence. Sud- 
denly Uncle Zebe brought himself up with 
a jerk. 

“Who is you gwine to put in my place?” 
he asked, peering sharply at Mrs. Warren 
from under his bushy gray brows. 

“Tt hasn’t been quite decided,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘The matter is to be settled at 
tomorrow’s meeting.” 

“Hit’s dat no-’count Ike Moulton dat 
you’s fixin’ to give my job to, Mis’ Sadie— 
now, ain’t hit?’”’ questioned Uncle Zebe. 
“’Cause now hit comes to my min’ how 
he’s been mosyin’ roun’ heah axin’ me 
questions ’bout dis an’ dat, an’ talkin’ ’bout 
de work—an’ all de time me not bein’ a 
bit sup’stitious dat he was figgerin’ to git 
me turned loose. Dat’s de way hit is,’’ he 
went on bitterly; ‘‘when you gits ol’ you 
ain’t fitten to hol’ a job no mo’, an’ dey 
hustles you outen de way ez quick ez dey 
kin.’ 

“Now—now, Uncle Zebe, you mustn’t 
talk like that!” said Mrs. Warren as 
soothingly as possible. ‘‘It isn’t absolutely 
certain that a change will have to be 
made—for the present, at least.’”? She was 
in hopes that something might intervene at 
the meeting that would turn the tide in his 
favor; and, with the desire to end the 
interview and think the matter over, she 
left Uncle Zebe to his work. 


De you-all don’ want me to work fo’ 
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For a long time after her depen 
stood motionless by the tombstone. ' 
turning to a small cedar tree near by, 
said: ‘‘You’s a ol’ no-’count hoss—d; 
what you is; an’ de buzzards has be 
circlin’ roun’ an’ roun’, waitin’ fo’ 
chancet to git yo’ carcass!” Slowly 
bent to his task of raking the gra 
muttering as he worked. ; 
It was three o’clock of thé follow 
afternoon and the Aid Society was me 


session. The report of the cemetery e& 
mittee had just been read. The pres 
rose. ‘Ladies,’ she said, “you have he 
the report of the committee recommend 
that anew and efficient sexton be appoint 
What _is your pleasure concerning ji 
Mrs. Warren rustled uneasily in her 
then made a movement as though tor 

At this juncture the door of the yes 
room opened and Uncle Zebe, a shape 
object in his hand battered out of. 
resemblance to a hat, stood upon 
threshold. In honor of the occasion he] 
increased his girth considerably by 
addition of his entire wardrobe, put 
over his usual workday clothes, the wi 
surmounted by an old frock coat wh 
seemed in danger of bursting from 
extra strain put upon its seams. Wit 
courtly bow he advanced to the cente 
the room. g 

‘Ladies, ’scuse me,’ he began. 
wouldn’t acome up heah to you-all’s mi 
in’, cause I knows I ain’t got no busines 
such; but hit was de onlies’ ’petunity 
gwine to git to talk to you when you's 
togedder; so I tuck hit.’’ He cleared 
throat. ‘Ladies, I un’stan’s you-all thi 
I’s too ol’ an’ puny to ten’ to de cim’t 
fo’ you an’ dat you is aimin’ to git an 
what’s mo’ spry to take my job. .- 

““Now, ladies, jes ’cause I has bee 
little po’ly dis winter, hit ain’t no sign: 
I ain’t as good as I ever was. No, s 
You-all knows dat yo’ helf gives out 1 
an’ den, an’ you sorter has to set bac 
spell an’ ketch yo’ breff. Dese ol’ ahms’ 
and he held up two bony specimens— 
as strong as dey evah was; an’ I’m as pe; 

“Hit’ll be thirty-five yeahs dis yv 
monf dat yo’ ma, Mis’ Fanny,” and 
turned to the chair, “‘got me dat cim’te 
an’ I has been workin’ at hit faithful e 
sence. | 

“Dey ain’t a blade o’ grass, er a flo 
sca’cely, dat don’ nod ‘Howdy?’ to 
Uncle Zebe when I comes in de gate. I 
ain’t a tree on dat groun’ dat I ain’t ten 
to lak hit was a baby. I knows dem gra 
lak I knows myself. Dey ain’t one 0’ ¢ 
folks what’s been laid away dat I a 
he’ped to put ’em in dey las’ home. Y 
all knows I has looked after ’em lak | 
was my own chillens. Hit jes ‘seems 
dat place an’ dem folkses is a part 0” 
ol’ body. 

‘Why, when I walks in de gate o 
mawnin’ an’ stahts fo’ to ten’ to things” 
far-away look came into Uncle Zebe’s e 
and he seemed to forget his audienc 
“hit’s ‘Howdy, ev’ybody? How is } 
comin’, dis mawnin’? Looks lak vy 
agwine to have some rain today, dc 
hit? Good mawnin’, Mis’ Clara. La’ 
how sweet dem vi’lets round you do sm 
Howdy, Majah Brown? I hopes you’s\ 
today, suh. I reckon I’ll have to pu 
piece o’ sod ovah dat bal’ place by 
haid—de grass am so thin whar de shi 
is. Heigho! li’l’ Mis’ Bessie! Well, b 
my soul! Ef dat sye’mo’ tree don’ jes |i 
to kiver you up wid a blanket o’ lea 
ovah night. An’ de tea rose on yc 
gittin’ ready to bloom too! Hit jes be 
my time how peart dat rose is ’bout bi 
de fustes’ one to say ‘‘Howdy?” to Jl 
ev’y yeah!’ $ 

“T stops at Mis’. Martha’s grave, W 
died endurin’ de yeller fever nussin’ desi 
an’ I gives hit a lovin’ pat. Den I stops 
pick off a daid leaf fum de ivory Mo 
Jedge Wilson’s grave, what I raised fur 
slip. ’Cross de way is Mis’ Ev’lyn 
Mistah Will, what was drownded 
rivah; an’ ’tween de two graves 
moss rose what come outen Mis’ BE 
yahd. I’members how she use’ to love’ 
rosebush—an’ dat’s how come me toP! 


hit. ! 
“T has put flowers on ol’ ‘Mis’ Allene’ 
sence her daughter had to go ’way ol 


‘Make it a regular order!” 


OU know how deli- 
cious and satisfying our 
mato Soup is; and how 
aves your time and ef- 
—to say nothing of the 
mey it saves you. But 
v often do you get the 
efit of all this? 

‘ou ought to give your 
cer a standing order for 
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VOUP 

ave him bring youa regular 
’ supply; just as he does 


Bicsome nourishing soup 
cactly what you want. 
jlere are so many inviting 


are and refreshing that it 
Vf wears out its welcome. 


1 you use it. 
\hy not give this standing 
| * today? 


Julienne 

Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 


Pepper Pot 
Printanier 


‘rmicelli-Tomato 


dd hot water, bring abPREL GD 
sl, fae Serve. 


‘for the red-and-white label 


H CampBeL_L CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


ie ‘ / 


**T love to maul 
The bounding ball; 

Then round the bases fly. 
I’m strong and fleet, 
With nimble feet, 

And Campbell's Soup is why.”” 
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Texas, cause I knows how she use’ to come 
out heah on de university of her ma’s death 
an’ lay a bunch down ev’y yeah. 

“T keeps Mis’ Bar’bry’s gravestone 
washed as clean as ef hit was her own 
kitchen flo’, ’cause I knows she kin res’ 
happier—she was dat clean on dis heah 
sinful earf. 

““An’ dat’s de way hit goes—waterin’ a 
flower heah, fixin’ a grave dere; twel by- 
an-by de sun commences drappin’ down an’ 
de shadders o’ de tombstones gits longer and 
longer; an’ I takes my shovel an’ rake an’ 
hoe, an’ stops fo’ a minute to look all roun’. 

“*Good night, chillens,’ I says. ‘Good 
night, ev *"ybody. Yo’ Uncle Zebe’s agwine 
to see you in de mawnin’.’ An’ den I goes 
on home.” 

He paused for a moment and looked 
about, as though just realizing the presence 
of an audience. The room was quite still. 
There was scarcely one present whom he 
had not known almost from infancy or 
whose history was not intimately bound up 
with that of the little town. 

“White folks,’’ said Uncle Zebe, ‘don’ 
you see how hit-is? Why, you-all jes 
nachully cain’t take dat cim’tery away fum 
me. Why, dem folkses an’ de flowers an’ 
trees is so plumb use’ to ol’ Uncle Zebe’s 
han’ dat hit ’ud be lak givin’ ’em a step- 
daddy to ’low anudder nigger roun’ ’em. 
What’s a no-’count young coon, wid gals on 
de brain an’ yaller shoes on his feets, gwine 
to keer ’bout dat place ez long ez he draws 
hispay? Co’sehemought keep hit middlin’ 
clean, but what’s he gwine to keer ’bout 
dem graves er de peoples what’s in ’em? 

“Ladies, I ain’t wo’ out yit, nohow. An’ 
ef I does git a li’l’ miz’ry in de side off an’ 
on, why, some er my gran’chillens, er dey 
mammy, 711 come ovah an’ look arter de 
place—’cause, nex’ to me, dey knows hit 
an’ loves hit better’n any one.’”’ He bowed 
once more. “Dat’s all I got to say, ladies; 
an’ I hopes you'll scuse me fo’ breakin’ into 
de meetin’. Thanky. 

7 He stepped back, Noaee the door after 
im. 

A long sigh swept over his audience. 
Then a sudden hum of excited whispering 
rose and disorder held sway for a moment, 
until the rapping of the president’s gavel. 
Once more the voices subsided to quiet as 
she rose. 

“Ladies,” said Mrs. Slocum, striving to 
make her tones as official as possible and 
not succeeding in the least, “‘you have 
heard Uncle Zebe’s appeal. What is your 
pleasure concerning his retention?”’ 

Mrs. Warren was the first one on her feet. 

“Madam President,”’ she said, “‘I move 
that we indefinitely postpone his removal.”’ 

“T second that motion,’ said another 
member excitedly. 

And the reélection of Uncle Zebe was 
made unanimous. 


Painless Sales 


HETHER selling to prospects that 

are strangers or whether selling to cus- 
tomers visited at regular intervals, always 
the principle remains the same—approach 
the prospect by focusing his eyes on the 
goods and away from the idea that he is 
going to be asked to buy. Many expert 
salesmen invent new plans from time to 
time to enable them to make their sales 
without pain. 

A salesman for a big men’s clothing 
manufacturer came into the shop of a well- 
known retailer. 

“T haven’t come to sell you anything, 
Mr. L ,’ he said. ‘“‘We’re sold out to 
our full capacity. But I was going by and 
thought, if you had time, you might care to 
look at some of our latest numbers. They’re 
dandies and I’m proud enough of them to 
want you to see them.” 

Gravely the dealer went through the line, 
now and then picking out a pair of trousers 
to lay aside on aseparate heap. “I’msorry 
you didn’t come in sooner with some of 
them. There are some numbers there I’d 
like mighty much to have,” he said. 

The salesman looked pitifully perplexed. 
“Honest to goodness, if I had known you 
were buying I’d have called here first thing, 
Mr. L ” he said. ‘Tell you what I'll 
do: I’ll rob some of my other customers. 
I’ll take a dozen here and a dozen there off 
an order. You just fire away and leave it 
to me.’ 

“Only Heaven knows why men like to 
be fooled like that!”’ the salesman said, 
referring to this experience afterward. “ I 
wonder whether they are fooled or if they 
only pretend to be.’’ 
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The Latest 


Electric Devices 
For the Home 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC TOASTER-STOVE. This is a complete electric stove. 
You use it with your breakfast or tea things. Attach it to any electric connection and it is ready to 
cook, Will fry an egg, make toast or broil a chop. ou can save a great deal of hot kitchen work 
and serve things gracefully, at first hand, dainty and hot on the table at the turn of a button, The 
price with attachments is Six Dollars upward, 


HY put it off another day? 


If your house is wired for electric light investi- 
gate these Westinghouse conveniences immediately. 

Women in all sections of the country are wniting us letters 
of inquiry. To all of them, and the many other readers of 
The Post, we wish again to say,— yes, these Westinghouse 
devices are intensely practical. They are not mere novel- 
ties or luxuries. They have back of them the Westinghouse 
reputation for thoroughness in everything electrical and the 
Westinghouse guarantee of efficiency. 

They are so made as to work perfectly with the electric con- 
nections now in your house. Dealers furnish them with cord 
and socket attached, all ready to slip into the electric light fixture. 

For your protection and ours remember there is a great 
difference in electric devices. The slight extra cost of a 
Westinghouse appliance will mean everything to you in 
the using. 

A cheaply-stamped-out appliance instead of giving honest 
service becomes only an annoyance, using up current far in 
excess of the value of the work it does. 

In buying your electric iron, your toaster-stove, and your 
electric fan, you are as expert for practical purposes as the 
best electrical engineer if you only remember this—see that 
the electric device bears the name — 


Westinghouse Electric 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC IRON. If 
you once start to uset is iron you Ul never go back 
to the old-fashioned stove-heated method. Saves 
steps. Saves the changing and lifting of heavy 
irons. Move the ironing to the coolest part of the 
house. The heat is all in the iron itself—at the 
turn of a switch. One gets through a big ironing 
in 3 less time and does infinitely better work. 
Absolutely safe. Lasts a lifetime. You'll find it 
easier to keep help if you let your maid iron on 
the back porch with a Westinghouse Electric 
Iron. The price is Four Dollars upward. 


The better class of dealers and most lighting companies 
carry Westinghouse goods in stock. 


All prices are slightly higher west of the Mississippi. 


A free booklet telling about other electric household helps made by Westinghouse Electric will be sent 
toyou. Send your name and address on a post card to Westinghouse Dept. of Publicity, East Pittsburg. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburg 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities Representatives all over the World 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC FAN. For 
years the electric fan has been in summer use in 
offices, shops, stores, amusement places. It is 
absolutely necessary to the comfort of employes 
and patrons. /¢ is just as necessary in the home. 
The life of the Westinghouse fan is the famous 
Westinghouse motor. Built for years of service 
with the lowest consumption of electric current. 
Fans from Nine Dollars up. The larger size 
Westinghouse |2- and 16-inch Oscillating Fans 


are powerful and silent—popular for home use. 
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We have taken these two pages to claim t 
minutes of your time 


If, after reading what we have to say about the 1912 COLE 30-40, you are not deeply interested in this wonder 
ful car, it is because we know better how to build an automobile than we know how to tell you about i 


Our 1912 Announcement, like that of last year, is a story 
of improvement. And of an increase in price; for in 
improving the 1911 Cole, we have had to raise the price 


from $1,650 to $1,800. 
A better car than the 1911 Cole cannot be sold for $1,650. 


If we were building cars to fit a price, we would con- 
tinue the 1911 Cole for 1912. But we are building cars 
to meet a standard—the best car for the average man ata 
reasonable price. ‘This, in a word, expresses our ideals. 


When our Engineers proved they could substantially 
improve the Cole, both as a machine and as a vehicle, 
we told them to forget price and to go ahead. The re- 
sult is a bigger, stronger, handsomer, more comfortable 
car—and a $150 increase in the price. Every cent of 
price increase is put into the car—and the car shows it. 


You will pay $2,500 for its equal 


The 1912 Cole is actually a better value at $1,800 than was the 
1911 Cole at $1,650. It is our belief that you will have to pay 
$2,500 for its equal, 


The 1910 Cole sold for $1,500. 
and big sellers of that year. 


It was one of the value sensations 


In 1911 the price was increased to $1,650, and the Cole scored 
even a greater success. It was one of the very few cars whose 
production was actually oversold. 


The 1912 car bespeaks its own future. 


The Cole has made friends everywhere. Its numerous victories 
and triumphs in speed, endurance and economy runs, and its 
splendid service to users are the talk of motordom. 


Our old customers are the backbone of our business. 
of them buy new Cole cars every year.. Already many ' 
have spoken for their 1912 Cole without even seeing tl 


Frankly, that is because they believe in us, and they 
the Cole is perfect in mechanical principles. 


Basic principles are unchanged 


The 1912 Cole adheres to the basic principles of the 1 
has the same wonderfully efficient, silent, dust-proof, 
plant; the same Bosch dual ignition; the same sturdy c 
the same smart design. 


But the 1912 model is a bigger, longer, more roor 
wheel-base is 122 inches instead of 118 inches. 


It has 36-inch wheels, instead of 34, which makes 
tire economy and riding comfort. ‘The wheels are eq 
Demountable Rims, which makes it possible to chan 
the road in two minutes. 


Instead of brass trimmings, the 1912 car has Nickel 
like all high-priced machines. 
Timken axle equipment, front and re 


The most important new specification of the Cole is the] 
Equipment—the most durable and most satisfactory 
ment known. This equipment greatly increases the pow 
to the driving wheels, because it reduces friction to a 


Electric lighting system and self-star'! 


These devices have not yet been definitely settled upon 
Cole. But as soon as we are sure which of those nov 


Henderson Motor Sa 
Ind 


to 
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$1800 


1912 Features: 


unit power-plant 

osed valves — dusit-proof, silent 
h Dual ignition 

sen axle equipment 

y 4 inch wheels 

ountable rims 

inch wheel-base 

el trimmings 


: 


ed to the Cole standard, they can be added, as the 
les facilities for adding this equipment. 


. 
| 


One chassis — seven models 


dies are more roomy and more luxuriously appointed. 
are constructed on one chassis, with bodies inter- 
It is this concentration on the production of one 
has brought the Cole to its high state of perfection. 
f the car have been simplified, giving a long, low, 
rance to all models. 


enger touring car has ventilated fore-doors, and control 
|: inside. It has two seat-sockets in the large’ tonneau 
Jit convertible into a comfortable seven-passenger car. 


Tonneau, a Torpedo Roadster, a rakish Speedster and 
live types of enclosed bodies make up our 1912 line. 


\closed cars represent the highest development of the 
'-builder’s art. ‘The London Limousine and Colonial 
(mside drive, which will appeal to the man who prefers 
wn car. 


le models are priced as follows: 


)-Door Touring Car (Illustrated) . : 
)-Door Toy Tonneau. : : 4 1,800 
»edo Roadster : ‘ és : : 1,800 
‘ial Speedster , : : : - 1,800 
Iousine . ‘ 2 : : 3,000 
tlon Limousine (Inside Drive) : 
nial Coupé (Inside Drive) . 2 4 2,500 


lard equipment includes Bosch magneto; Firestone demountable rims with 
ders; one pair large Solar gas lamps with generator, one pair side and tail 
l ith socket for electric lights; horn; large metal tool box; complete set of 
and tire kit; robe and foot rail. Special equipment on enclosed cars. 


cyons: Unit Power-Plant, 3-point suspension; 4 cylinders 4%2"x4¥"; valves 
©e; Bosch dual ignition; Cellular Radiator; Pump Circulation; Timken 
front and rear; Full Floating Rear Axle with two Universal Joints and 
ible Drop Frame; 36"x 4" Tires, with Quick Detachable, Demountable 
a) 122"; Nickel Trimmings throughout. 


Cole Motor Car Co. 


na ’ 
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A quality car straight through 


The Cole differs not only in specifications from other moderately 
priced cars. It is superior to them in quality. It is quality— 
quality in workmanship, materials and refinements—that makes 
the Cole a high grade car. 


Not all quality can be seen in a car, but it proves itself in the 
car’s performance, in its reliability and durability. It is quality 
that has seen the Cole through each of the many Twenty-four 
Hour Races it has entered, with splendid scores —though the rack 
of the terrific pace put many more expensive cars out of the race. 


A stranger to the repair shop 


It is quality that makes the Cole a stranger to the repair shop. It 
is quality that has kept in commission every Cole ever built. It is 
quality that makes the Cole stand up—not only the first year, 
but many years. 


All Cole owners speak of the fine luck they have had with their 
cars. It is mot luck. It is simply the regular Cole service—the 
result of quality materials and quality construction. 


The experienced motorist accepts Cole silence as a proof of quality. 
To him it means refinement in construction, perfect alignment 
of moving parts and soundness and stability of other parts. It 
indicates minimum friction and absence of lost power. It means 
things are running right and likely to continue to run right. 


The silent car is the only one an experienced motorist will buy. 
That is a good tip for any buyer. The inexperienced will do 
well to buy accordingly. But remember—there are mighty few 
silent cars at the Cole price. 


The wonderful Cole power-plant 


And it is quality that makes the wonderful Cole power-plant 
deliver power far in excess of its A.L.A.M. rating. By actual 
brake test, every Cole motor will deliver 40 H.P. The Cole is 
fealyer4Uctd: Eb. car. 


The attractiveness, roominess and luxurious appointment of the 
inside of a Cole car suggest perfect taste and utmost quality. In fact, 
Cole body comforts and seat comfort are unmatched, except in 
high-priced cars. 


Write for advance catalog 


Its complete construction details—told by word and illustration— 
will substantiate our claims that the Cole at $1,800 is the rival of 
many cars selling at $2500 and more. 


To Agents: While not seeking new agency arrangements for 
1912, we are anxious to improve our agency connections in certain 
localities, just as we are any part of our business or manufacturing 
organization. We would like to hear from responsible Agents who 
can give good service to Cole owners and proper attention to Cole cars. 


Cole agents have received their 1912 demonstrating cars. See them 
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Henderson Motor Sales Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please send copy of your Advance Catalog for 1912. 
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A Document 
In Kvidence 


We have a bulging box of “ Bouquets” 
and from near the top picked out 
this voluntary expression from a 
valued customer. It speaks for it- 
self and is typical of the experiences 
which Farm Journal advertisers are 
constantly reporting. 


West Chester, Pa., June 24th, 1911. 


The Farm Journal stands first upon our list, among nearly 
all the prominent agricultural publications of the United 
States and Canada, in keyed inqutries received per dollars 
expended, for the year ending February Ist, 1911. The 
same condition is true for the years ending February, 1910, 
and February, 1909. In all the years in which we have 
used the Farm Journal it has always been a leader in service, 
and mostly first in both number of traceable inquiries and 
in lowest average cost per inquiry, although space used in 
the Farm Journal has been conservative. With cardial ac- 
knowledgment of the good and continuous service of the big 
little paper, and hearty good wishes for its future, we are 


Yours very truly, 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Farm Journal is just as resultful a medium for selling 
sox as separators—or anything else that farmers use, 
wear or enjoy. It has more than volume of circula- 
tion—it has gua/ity circulation—and, most important 
of all, it has the confidence of its readers. 


Farm Journal is at once the Oracle, Optimist and 
Purchasing Guide in hundreds of thousands of pros- 
perous country homes. 


Maybe you haven’t considered the vast possibilities in 
advertising to the farmer—then you need our Book 
“Tests and Testimony.’’ Full of facts about agricul- 
tural conditions, information about the tastes of the 
farmer and his purchasing ability and lots of other 
valuable data that you really ought to have handy. The 
book is free for a request on your business letterhead. 


The October number of Farm Journal will go to press 
September Sth. It is none too soon to take steps to get in. 


Wilmer Atkinson Company, Publishers 


harm Journal 
Philadelphia 
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low’s Business and Wi: 


a population of ninety million souls 

and having commercial dealings with 
the rest of mankind must be of large di- 
mensions when at the minimum and very 
large when at the normal average. Could 
the people of this country acquire the 
habit of comparing existing business with 
the normal average instead of with the 
maximum, and be content with something 
less than the max mum of the so-called 
“boom” times, they would probably be 
happier and, on the whole, quite as suc- 
cessful as at present. If the business of 
the United States today were compared 
with the normal average of the past, oc- 
casion would be found for considerable 
satisfaction. The truth is that the country 
has developed capacity for a maximum 
business; and as the volume has decreased 
to something like normal—it may have 
been a little below that a short while ago— 
the fact of an unused capacity stares 
people in the face and excites an uneasy 
feeling. 

It is a trite remark that there is com- 
pensation in this unrest, arising from the 
excess of productive capacity, in that it 
tends to correct price excesses and finally 
stimulates a search for broader markets 
for the country’s products. An amount of 
discontent is useful to the human race, 
albeit there appears to be too much some- 
times in people like those inhabiting this 
country. The present is one of the occa- 
sions when it would seem better to accept 
conditions as they are and deal with them 
understandingly. To discover these con- 
ditions is the present purpose, and it is cer- 
tain that an interesting general situation 
ree revealed as the task is proceeded 
with. 


Ts business of a country possessed of 


Favorable Features of Trade 


The community at large is as busy as the 
excess of heat will permit it to be. What 
idleness there is, except among the shiftless, 
is rather forced by climatic conditions than 
by lack of employment and is temporary. 
The farming class is already engaged in 
harvesting the 1911 crops and will not 
cease until winter shall put an end to 
outdoor employment. The producers of 
certain raw materials and of certain man- 
ufactured goods have all they can do to 
supply the current demand, while in many 


lines of industry improving conditions are 


noted. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is operating at least seventy per cent 
of its capacity, according to oft-repeated 
report; and seventy per cent of the capac- 
ity of this concern quite exceeds the full 
capacity of not many years ago. Joplin, 
Missouri, advices are that the local zine 
market is in the healthiest position it has 
occupied this year. Certain of the elec- 
trical manufacturing concerns, notably 
those supplying the trade with electric fans 
or other seasonal necessities, are wholly 
unable to fill the demand. 

The manufacturers of newspaper print 
made a new record of production in May, 
when 110,165 tons were produced and 
107,242 tons were shipped. The month’s 
production was ninety-eight per cent of 
normal, computed on twenty-seven work- 
ing days. There were gains in other grades 
of paper, particularly in wrapping, book 
and writing papers; so that, on the whole, 


| the situation in the pulp and paper trade is 


looked upon as good. The United Fruit 
Company finds it necessary to meet its 
growing trade in tropical fruits by adding 
three new and powerful steamers to its 
fleet. Other evidence of the growth of that 
business is seen in the organization of a 
competing company in New York. 

The foregoing are but examples of pro- 
nounced trade activity, and are offset by 
other and less pleasing examples. The 
United States Rubber Company has closed 
its great plants in eastern Massachusetts 
for an unusually long summer rest, because 
the demand for its goods is so light. The 
curtailment of operations in the textile mills 
of the country is declared no less than 
epoch-making, so extensive is the shut- 
down; and this is but the culmination of 
trade conditions that have existed nearly 
two years. Upward of seventeen million 
spindles or sixty per cent of the country’s 
cotton spindleage became idle in early 
July. This is especially felt in New 
England, the great center of the textile 
industry. Fall River mills are curtailing 


about thirty per cent, New Bedfor 
ten to fifteen per cent, and other M 
setts mills in a similar ratio. So i 
other eastern states, while in the So 
curtailment among the larger mills 
been about forty per cent for some { 
Every mill in North Carolina was_ 
for a couple of weeks at the beginniy 
July. Though these stoppages are in} 
instances temporary, it is said the 
apprehension that they will have t 
repeated. How much this condition is 
to fear of tariff changes is unknown, b 
is clear that the prices of raw cotton 
manufactured goods have been too clo 
admit of a satisfactory profit in the m 
facturing end of the industry. The] 
price for raw cotton, consequent on 
promise of an almost record-breaking 
in 1911, may afford some relief to the: 
industry, unless the manufactured a1 
shall fall in greater ratio than the ¢ 
article. Nevertheless, the textile trad 
holds with satisfaction the prospect 
cotton crop this season exceeding four 
million bales. 4 
The very recent rains in the western 
of the cotton belt are assuring in this 
nection. The condition of the woole 
dustry is scarcely more satisfactory | 
that of cotton, and anxiety is felt regar 
the matter of possible tariff changes 
appear to seriously threaten. The 
trade is affected somewhat by the wea 
which has militated against activit 
nearly all lines of trade since July cam 
Many eastern manufacturers, jobbers 
retailers suspended operations partial] 
fully in the torrid weather of early July 
The copper industry has felt s 
encouragement from recent large | 
for home consumption and export. 
liveries, home and foreign, were quite 
best for any month this year—no less 1 
one hundred and thirty-three mi 
pounds in round numbers, against 
hundred and twenty-six million five | 
dred thousand pounds as the next 
month—in May. The foreign demand 
excellent, the seventy-one million 
hundred thousand pounds sent abroad 
ranking by over nine million pounds 
exports of any previous month this j 
The price of the metal improved fraet 
ally on the good June buying and was 
to thirteen cents a pound before the bu 
ceased. The metal went into July and 
tinued at about twelve and three-quai 
cents, demand falling off. The foreigr 
mand isthe more promising, it not appea 
that any unusual inquiry will be mad 
the metal to be used in this country 1 
the electrical equipment of. the railro 
now operated chiefly by steam, shall 
come more general, which it is fancied 
be the case in time. The huge item of 
militates against providing the public: 
electric equipment for the present; bu 
competition of electric roads increase 
the traveling public becomes more ex 
ing, it can but, happen that the steamr 
will be compelled to meet the competi 
regardless of expense by doing away ° 
the discomforts incident to the use of 


for fuel. ° : 


Squaring Business With the Le 


These discomforts and the comfort: 
electric propulsion were never mo 
preciated than in the hot, stuffy w 
during July. Whether the produc 
copper will increase faster than th 
multiply is necessarily debatable. ; 
a desire, still to a considerable extent la 


where it will be directed by a central 
In other words, the ambition is pr 
to constitute a monopoly of the coppe 
dustry so far as it can be lawfully 
under the antimonopoly provisions ¢ 
Federal statutes. It has frequently } 
declared in stock-market and mining ¢ 
that bankers were ready to procee 
the organization of the copper mol 
as soon as the courts had made it p. 
the American Tobacco and Standar 
cases, how the thing could be done. 
It has been hinted that the new fina! 
company organized by the Natio 
Bank of New York suggests a mi 
principlé under which the toba 
oil companies can successfully reorg 
The national bank in question has 
a method of practically accomplish 
directly what it may not lawfully 
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commercial banking institution—that is, 
buy and sell securities and perform acts not 
contemplated when the national bank act 
was passed. It may be recalled that the 
capital stock of the new concern is really 
provided by the national bank through the 
declaration of a dividend of ten million 
dollars cash; and shareholders of the bank 
are permitted to obtain a “beneficial in- 
terest”’ in said new concern by applying 
the dividend to payment for the shares. 
The bank will give recognition to such 
beneficial interest by stamping the fact 
upon the shares of the bank, thus definitely 
branding the speculating company as the 
child of the bank. 

The application of the principle to the 
tobacco and oil companies lies here: Let 
the parent organization declare a dividend 
to its own shareholders in an amount equal 
to the stock of the several companies which 
it must form under the decree of the 
United States Supreme Court. Then ap- 
ply the dividend to the acquisition of the 
shares of the subsidiary companies and 
stamp the beneficial interest in said shares 
upon the certificates of the parent organ- 
ization. The parent organization would 
thus maintain its monopoly and perhaps 
comply with the command of the court. 
“Perhaps comply”’ is said because there is 
some doubt whether the Federal court hav- 
ing jurisdiction in the matter would ap- 
prove of such a plan as this. The parent 
organization itself thus really becomes and 
controls.a holding company, an institution 
which the courts have seemed disposed to 
frown upon. 


Pessimistic Mr. Guggenheim 


When Mr. Daniel Guggenheim sailed for 
Europe recently he spoke in condemnation 
of the attitude of the National Government 
of this country toward the business in- 
terests of the country and contrasted it 
with the favorable attitude of Germany 
toward business interests there. The deci- 
sion against the Guggenheim coal exploits 
in Alaska had just been given by Federal 
officials when the gentleman sailed for 
Europe, and he was presumably smarting 
from the effect of that decision—forgetting, 
perhaps, that the United States did not 
furnish the conditions under which the 
Federal authorities were compelled to act. 
Mr. Guggenheim and his associates were 
the authors of those conditions, and public 
policy, as determined by Congress, led to 
Government interference. If the capital- 
ists of this country are to continue shaving 
as close to the line of prohibited action 
as they can in disregard of public rights, 
whether it be in exploiting coal lands in 
Alaska or establishing branch banks or 
speculating machines in the United States 
proper, then it ought to be expected that 
the Federal Government will continue to 
perform acts more or less disturbing to 
business. There is no indication of any 
modification of aggressive purpose on the 
part of the Federal Government in these 
matters. The suit begun against the 
Lehigh Valley Company for alleged viola- 
tion of the commodities clause of the Hep- 
burn act in the conduct of the coal business 
suggests that the Government intends that 
the spirit as well as the letter of the law 
shall be regarded. 

Among the more interesting foreign 
financial publications is the monthly letter 
of the Swiss Bankverein, which in its latest 
issue reviews the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Standard Oil 
and American Tobacco cases. This publi- 
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The Remington Column Selector is the great- wa 
est of all recent typewriter improvements. It 
enables the operator instantly to place the 
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columns as she wills. By eliminating the 
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is a Real Jar 


built on a principle that has common 
sense sprayed on it. It preserves 
fruits and vegetables instead of spoil- 
ing them. It seals absolutely air- 
tight. The all-glass cover clamps 
down with a grip like steel—by 
light finger-pressure — and it lets go 
as easily by another light pressure. 
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It hasn’t any crevices or crimps. 
There’s nothing to twist, turn, screw 
or unscrew. Construction, simple 
and sensible. Put your fruits and 
vegetables in the wide mouthed 


cation commends the reception of those de- 
cisions accorded by American interests and 
says it becomes the question, from now on, 
to look for means by which an adaptation 
to the requirements of the law will be pos- 
sible without endangering the basis of na- 
tional prosperity. The foreign critic is 
certain that the great companies will not 
have insurmountable difficulty in adapting 
their organization to the actual law—but 
this, it says, cannot be done without trans- 
forming, from the bottom, their general 
fundamentals; and the reconstruction of 
these corporations will, on account of the 
almost omnipotent position they hold, quite i 
naturally exercise an unfavorable influence M 
upon general trade and hinder an imme- I 
diate revival in business. No consider- 
able expansion of industrial enterprise is | 
looked for by the foreign critic pending the 
reconstruction of these great companies. 
However, it is quite within the power of 
the corporations to disarm the so-called 
hostile Government by adopting, as some 
are doing, a course of sincere and willing 
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fruit and vegetable jar—peaches, pears, plums, cherries, A i 
corn, peas, beans, tomatoes, beets, onions—all will be ; . 
fresh, flavory and summery-sweet all winter in Atlas 
E-Z Seal Jars. Preserve them yourself and you'll have 
better food in your pantry than you can buy at any 
price. Finally, be sure to ask your grocer for Atlas 
E-Z Seal Jars. And be just as sure that you gef them. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


HIS truck has never missed 

a trip in the 15" monthsear 

has been in use on the hily 
streets of Pittsburgh. 
job every day, 304 working days to 
It replaces three horse 
After Arbuckles & Com- 
pany had used this truck 10 months 
and knew exactly what it would do 
they bought another just like it. 


It is on the 


Forty per cent of the sales of Packard Trucks are 
orders from previous purchasers for additional trucks 
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Packard trucks are used in 126 
lines of trade and in 174 cities 
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“A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays” 
This flexible curved 
handle instantly adjusts 
itself to the shape of 
the gums, passing over 
them gently but firmly. 


Every 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
fully guaranteed. 
We replace if 
defective. 


nexible Tooth Brush 


It gives a new sensation and preserves the 
gums—keeps them in a healthful condition, 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic (rigid or flexible handle) 
thoroughly cleans a// the teeth back and front 


alike. It’s the one tooth brush with a well 
defined purpose. 
Packed in an individual yellow box which 


protects against handling before the brush gets 
to you. - 
, Prices: 25c., 35c., 40c. 


Our interesting booklet ‘‘ Do You Clean or Brush Your 
Teeth?"’ is yours for the asking. Send for it, 
Florence Mfg. Co., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, 
Military and Hand Brushes. 
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The public’s confidence in Shirley MERIT | 


is proved by our constantly increasing 
sales during a period of over ten years. 


Our own confidence in Shirley MERIT 
is proved by our Money Back Guarantee 
Insist on our Shirley Guarantee when 
buying suspenders. 

Price 50c from all dealers orfrom factory; light, medium 


Shirley, Mass. 
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compliance with the statutes of the country 
touching these matters. Until compli- 
ance shall be general it must be expected 
that business will be interrupted at inter- 
vals by the manifestation of the restrictive 
power of the Government. The reason 
that tariff agitation hurts is because busi- 
ness people have enjoyed unjust privi- 
leges of taxation conferred by the tariff, 


| which taxation has become burdensome. 


Nor will business become immune from dis- 
turbance by tariff-reform agitation until it 
rests upon other than the basis of protective 
duties. 

Prominent among the factors affecting 
business, therefore, are the insistence of 
monopoly upon its alleged rights, the de- 
termination of the Government to combat 
that position, the effort of business men 
and corporations to restore former con- 
ditions of commercial and industrial activ- 
ity in a legitimate way, the crops of 1911 
as a stimulating or deterrent force, and the 
position of money. The least important of 
these factors is that last named, for money 
is in large supply, though somewhat con- 
centrated in the big institutions, and is to 
be readily had where credit is deserving. 
Credit is at present closely related to the 
crops, in which much money is locked up to 
await the harvest. Should this be fair and 
should all sections of the country share the 
benefits, there ought to be no trouble any- 
where in borrowing what is needed. Un- 
happily, the sections which were poorly 
served with rain last season are again in 
ill luck, and the baneful effect of deficient 
moisture and high temperature is some- 
what generally felt in the country. The 
winter-wheat regions have been favored 
more than other regions, barring the cot- 
ton districts of the South; and even there, 
and more particularly in Texas and Okla- 
homa, droughty conditions of soil and hot 
climate have had to be faced. Lately there 
have been showers in that region, which 
have ameliorated conditions somewhat. 


The Doubtful Crop Outlook 


Spring wheat has possible trials before it, 


but it is hoped that the spring and winter 
varieties of wheat combined will make a 
large, though not record, crop. Corn is in 
an uncertain position, its condition in mid- 
summer being materially below what had 
been looked for; and it is only by dint of 
unprecedented acreage that there is hope of 
a crop exceeding two billion nine hundred 
million bushels. After two fairly bountiful 
oats crops, that grain again has poor pros- 
pects, the outlook favoring about eight 
hundred million bushels, against over one 
billion one hundred million bushels last 
season and an even billion bushels in 1909. 
The hay crop of the country this year is 
poor, hardly exceeding—if it equals—two- 
thirds of last season’s crop; and the loss 
extends all over the country. The potato 
crop has not been so unpromising in more 
than twenty years at this time of the year, 
and there is certainty of a light yield of 
the tubers. Other crops are variable, but 
make fair promise asa whole. These things 
are recited for their bearing upon the busi- 
ness situation—broadly considered—and 
upon credits. Where crops are good, as 
they promise to: be in the eastern section of 
the South, credits and business should be 
good, save as they are affected by conditions 
elsewhere. 

The outlook in the Southwest and in the 
Northwest is far less cheerful. The out- 
look in the eastern and middle states is 
none too good, because of the unsatisfac- 


| tory condition of the textile industry and 


the poor condition of the potato and hay 
crops. The drought in those sections has 
been quite severe. As illustrating the 
extremely high temperature of the eastern 
as well as western districts of the country in 
early July, it is to be incidentally remarked 
that some small fruits, notably currants 
and gooseberries, baked upon the bushes 
and, unless heavily protected by leaves, 
were a total loss. 

Broadly speaking, the crop outlook at 
this juncture does not suggest that business 
will receive a material fillip from the prod- 
ucts of the soil in 1911; neither do traffic 
receipts nor bank clearings suggest any- 
thing like a spurt of business activity. 
Bank clearings do, nevertheless, demon- 
strate the presence of the large volume of 
business mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. The bank clearings of the cities of 
the United States for May and June record 
a gain of one per cent over the same 
months of last year, which is cheering so 
far as it goes, though it does not point 


August 


to large development of activity 
at least, better than the showin 
country for the half-year ended w 
which was a decrease of a little 
seven per cent compared with 19] 

‘Looking outside of the city of N 
where the speculative factor is fr 
the determining one, the decrease 
one-half of one per cent for thes 
period. The best showing for Ju 
9.3 per cent increase in New Ei 
per cent increase in the South, 0.6 
increase in the Pacific states, ani 
cent increase in the middle weste 
Elsewhere there was a decrease in 
for June; and for the whole coun 
was a decrease of 0.2 per cent fort 
month, against an increase of 2.5 p 
May, a decrease of 11.8 per cent 1 
decrease of 10.6 per cent in Mar 
crease of 6.7 per cent in Februar 
increase of 15.8 per cent in Jam 
thus appears that the tendency of 
is in the direction of improvement 
the first month of the year—thou 
distinctly so as to encourage hop 
thing like extraordinary expansior 
not to be looked for and not desir: 
liquidation and readjustment sk 
completed their work. 

It is ease and abundance of mc 
lowing liquidation and readjustm 
will promote constructive and e 
enterprises when conditions shall b 
the event, which they as surely y 
that the agricultural harvest will ta 
though not, perhaps, at the same 


Allkali Water 


OST people, if asked what the 

think of the idea of drinkin; 
rock, would be horrified at the su: 
Yet all of us do this very thing e 
of our lives. If we did not we wo 
die. WHat we call ice is merely < 
rock, which becomes molten at ar 
low temperature; and in its molt 
we drink it. 
| We call this molten rock “wat 
chemical analysis discloses the pre 
it of perceptible quantities of Tin 
nesia, soda and various chlorides, s 
and earbonates. 

Water, however, varies a good d 
makeup; and it often happens th 
of the mineral ingredients are pr 
such quantities as to render it | 
drinking—and even for consumy 
plants. When such is the case th 
called ‘‘alkali water.” Sometir 
alkali water is so heavily loaded ° 
jectionable mineral constituents | 
camper cannot even cook beans 
inasmuch as it hardens their out 
making them like so many bull 
preventing the saturation of the 

From the viewpoint of the 
Western man, alkali water is alwa’ 
water—and, as such, damnable; | 
matter of fact, some such waters a 
worse than others. It all depen 
what sort of stuff they have in them 
much. All of them are bad for plz 
those which hold in solution co 
quantities of sodium carbonate : 
Roughly speaking, sodium carbon 
times as bad as sodium sulphate. 

The undesirable chemical ingre( 
alkali water come from rocks. R 
upon mountains and, making its \ 
and through the rocks, takes up in 
from them more or less of the subst 
which they. are composed. One 
substances is gypsum, which yit 
cium sulphate. From other rocky 
the percolating water carries away, 
sium sulphate, which is Epsom s 
sodium sulphate, which in its con 
form is known as Glauber’s sa 
everybody knows, these are medic 

The dependence of such matte 
the composition of rocks is strikin 
trated in the San Joaquin Valley, | 
tween the Sierras and the Coast Re 
east side of which is one of the mo 
districts in the world. Many stre 
down into this district from the 
bringing soft and pure water, suit 
irrigation; but on the west side ¢o 
are entirely different—the waters, 
scantily from the Coast Range an 
from wells, being heavily loaded ' 
eral stuff. The good water flo 
underground and the bad wat 
way eastward in like manner. 
the two mingle to some extent 
dividing line which runs along t 
of the valley. 
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‘HERP’S a big difference in 
guaranteeing what someone 
you is good and wholesome, 
what you énow is good and 
lesome, because you made it 
self. 

aat’s the difference between Blue 
y Butter and other brands; scores 
hich are bought in bulk, worked 
, cut up, then sold by packers under 
wantee of purity based on the say-so 
mebody else. 


VERY ounce of Blue Valley 
| Butter originates at one of 
Blue Valley Creameries. And 
\are the sweetest, the most sani- 
‘and best equipped creameries 
‘e world. 
we Valley experts buy the cream. 
/ test it— inspect it—pasteurize it— 
it—churn it—ship it. And when 
ches you in the original Blue Valley 
age, you are as sure of what you are 
z as the Blue Valley Creamery Co. 
e of what they are guaranteeing. 
they know this butter from the 
d up. 
ithe last 12 months it has taken over 
0,000 packages of Blue Valley to sat- 
atisfied users of Blue Valley Butter. 
‘k your butter man for 


‘our dealer doesn’t carry Blue Val- 
*, send us his name and yours. , 

/ attractive booklet describing this 
asly fine butter and giving the rea- 
(why it excels al! other butters in 
tsomeness and nourishment will be 
Vou by return mail. 


Butter-man: 


e Valley is a great trade stimulator. 
astomer brings another. It doesn’t 
to be pushed, and it doesn’t have to 
ndled by an expert Butter-man to 
into a successful butter business. 
[roduce it! Write for Free descrip- 
¢ ooklet telling all about Blue Valley 
1, its distribution and how, if you 
‘wholesaler or retailer, you can 
Pte the lion’s share of the butter 
s|2SS In your territory. 
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HE most valuable asset that a store 

can have,’ said a prominent business 

man to me some time ago, “‘is the con- 
fidence and loyalty of its customers. If 
people feel proud to have their friends 
know that they buy of a store the prosper- 
ity of that store is assured. There are 
stores—and some of them are big ones 
too—that a great many people feel a little 
ashamed to be seen in; if they buy there 
they do it almost furtively and take the 
label off the goods so that no one shall dis- 
cover where they were bought! It is only 
by years of effort that a firm gains the 
other kind of standing—the desirable kind 
that makes people proud to deal with it; 
and the efforts not only must be along the 
line of fair prices and good quality but 
must also aim at a certain exclusiveness 
and at maintaining personal relations with 
its customers.” 

I was reminded of this talk just a few 
days ago when walking through the estab- 
lishment of a firm that has precisely this 
kind of reputation; for its general manager 
said, as we went through an office lined 
with long rows of index-files: 

“You see here one of our principal 
means of keeping in personal touch with 
our customers. In these files are the 
names and addresses of over thirty thou- 
sand of them. For each customer there is a 
separate card, divided into spaces for the 
several large departments of our store; 
and every time he makes a purchase the 
fact is noted there, with the date. See, this 
is the way—so that we can tell at a glance, 
in regard to any customer, just when he 
bought of us last and in which department. 
The reports are kept noted up every day, 
for every clerk and mail-order employee 
understands the importance we attach to 
the record and keeps sending in memo- 
randa for it. Through this record as a 
basis we send out a constant succession of 
circulars and circular letters. The cus- 
tomer who buys steadily and in a variety 
of departments gets one kind; the customer 
who buys, say, in suitings but not in any- 
thing else, gets circulars regarding steamer 
rugs or shoes or leather goods. The man 
who has been buying only underwear or 
haberdashery is reminded that we have 
other departments as well. And those who 
have fallen away for a while—perhaps for a 
year or two—are tempted to come back 
by circulars that we try to make alluring.” 


Successful Follow-Up Methods 


“The out-of-town buyer and the man 
right here in the city are treated in just the 
same way, and the cash customer is treated 
precisely like the one with an account. Of 
course many sales are made right over the 
counter of which we can keep no record, as 
we don’t know the names; but whenever 
the clerk knows the name, from remember- 
ing the customer or getting his address for 
delivery, the record of the sale goes to this 
file. 

“Tt costs something, but very little com- 
pared with the results we get; for it pays 
for itself many times over. It takes several 
clerks to keep it going and they are mostly 
young women chosen for intelligent dis- 
crimination. It is a matter of daily record 
and of constant watchfulness and judg- 
ment. We keep up quite a number of kinds 
of printed form-letters which have been 
prepared by our regular advertising writers, 
and we keep changing to new forms; and 
every effort is made to have them attract- 
ive and even unique in appearance, always 
with an effect of artistic restraint and with 
just the right touch of cordiality. 

“The kind of circulars that a good 
many houses use, shoved into envelopes at 
random—along with bills or notices of 
shipment, or merely for general advertise- 
ment—is apt to be merely annoying. A 
man takes out a bunch of the things and 
tosses them angrily away. You know the 
kind—just haphazard; put into an envel- 
ope for Jones just the same as for Smith, 
and with no thought or knowledge of the 
individual circumstances. Our aim—and 
the results show that it is a good one—is as 
different as possible from that random 
sending of circulars; for I may almost say 
that no two customers get precisely the 
same treatment. The carefully prepared 
things that we get up and the carefully 
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The pride a man puts into those two words! Or the apology. 
It most depends upon her beauty. Or her plainness. 

Beauty is more a matter of complexion than of features, and 
a good complexion can be won by almost any woman, 


Sometimes it is a matter of exercise; some- 
times care of digestion; but more often it is a 
matter of personal care of the skin. Palm and 


olive oils combined in Palmolive Soap—from 
the very nature of these oils —must necessarily 
benefit any skin. 


Is your wife taking advantage 
of this fact? Many 
women in every 
community are. A 
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Palmolive 


Experience the comfort of Palmolive Cream after 
motor trips or exposure of any kind. These two dainty 
products mean ‘‘Perfection in Complexion"’ if used to- 
gether every day. Ask your dealer. & 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co. 
382 Fowler St., 


little inquiry among your friends will reveal this. 
Ask them about Palmolive, then buy a cake 
from your dealer and convince yourself. Aside 
from the real benefit, note how Palmolive soft- 
ens any water; note how smooth and pleasant 
itis touse. Palmolive 
Cream is especially pre- 
pared to supplement 
Palmolive Soap. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 50c per Jar 
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Go to the store that shows the sign 


and buy the package that gives delight |i AZsezeunmet® ss, | 


An appropriate gift for any occasion where good 


taste decrees simplicity and elegance. Nite? 
Pink of Perfection Package 


CHOCOLATES OR CONFECTIONS 


$1.00 a pound package, sold everywhere by our special 


agencies. 


Sent postpaid if our agent is not convenient. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of Whitman's /nstantaneous Chocolate 
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cardinal consideration in 
your luggage is Safezy. 


You have safety 
plus, 14 you rely on 
Indestructo quality. 


Indestructo Trunks and 
Hand Luggage are made to 
withstand the wsua/ and the 
unusual—the incidents and ac- 
cidents—of ordinary and ex- 
traordinary travel. 


It has s¢y/e as well—that 
class that stamps you as a thoroughbred traveler. With 


LUGGAGE 


The Indestructo Trunk this year is canvas 
Only trunk on the market with 
All 


Indestructo Trunks are sold north, east, south and west. 


you can always have full faith in certain service. 
covered—doubly reinforced corners—Government bronze finish. 
all corners and edges round. Interior finish tan linen lining, full paneled with cedar. 
raw edges finished with brass valance. 
Remember the name and insist! 
You'll be proud to carry Indestructo Hand Luggage anywhere. 
No finer frames, hardware and leather used. Made in Bags, 
Suit Cases, Hat Boxes. Thermal Cases, Golf Bags, etc. Ample 
variety — specially constructed veneer bottoms. If you can’t 
secure Indestructo Hand Luggage from your 
local dealer, address our mail order 
department. We'll gladly send 
catalog and full information and 
the name of a nearby mer- 
chant who sells our goods. 


National Veneer 
Products Co. 


No. 451 DeLuxe . A 
Man’s Bag Station H-5 Mishawaka, Ind. Woman's Bag No. 775 
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=| Enthusiastic Segasts> | | | 
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ERY Habit | 
No halfway measures to Sanitol—it’s 
No 
|=. |) taking it on faith —you see, feel and taste re- 
“<= sults. The tooth whiteness and mouth purity 


of it —the healthfulness —the brisk, refreshing 
joy in its use; these are the things that make 


thorough—its use is an enthusiasm. 


Ayre 


5 
i 
i 
AE : the prime dentifrice —a thing of science | py. | 
ral Hygiene means nothing more nor : . ia 
less than keeping your teeth and mouth in rather than a bare commercial product. Ett 
a pure, healthy condition. Keeping them free White teeth follow its use. Destroys é H 
from germ life—preventing and overcoming unhealthful germs. An acid mouth be- | © | 
acidity in the mouth The result of careful . 4 
attention to oral hygienics is bound to be white, COMES SWELL, clean and pure. 
sound, clean teeth—a fresh, clean mouth taste— An Individual Package a 
anice breath. Sanitol Powder or Paste (and of any of the Sanitol Tooth or Toilet J 
semi-annual inspection by your dentist) is your Preparations sent free on receipt of i 
surest guarantee that you are observing a// the your dealer’s name and address and 4c 
- rules of oral hygiene, to pay postage and packing. 4 & i 
ORS | Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis, Mo. 5 [dF 
ronment fn 
eee! 
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studied conditions of each customer’s case 
give us our advantage. A customer is apt 
to feel interested, for the chances are that 
we are not only telling him something 
interesting about our store but something 
that he recognizes as applicable to himself 
personally. He will probably feel mildly 
flattered, too, by being individually remem- 
bered, and especially so if he has been away 
from us for a while; and he is likely to drop 
in on us or to mail an order or an inquiry, 
for people have a liking for stores where 
they are kept in mind and made much of. 
Cash customers are especially surprised 
and pleased, for they don’t expect to be 
remembered, not having accounts on our 
books and never suspecting the existence 
of a system of this kind. The cash cus- 
tomer usually feels so neglected by most 
stores that it gratifies him to know that 
there is somebody who remembers him and 
caters to him, and really wants his trade.” 


This remark about cash customers 
touches upon a curious condition of modern 
business—that of the depreciation in im- 
portance of the cash customer as com- 
pared with the increased importance given 
to the customer with a charge account. In 
theory and in popular belief the cash cus- 
tomer is the one who is most courted, most 
desired, most coveted and wished for: 
with him there is no risk of bad debts, 
no expense of bookkeeping and collection, 
none of the loss that comes from not having 
the use of money. Theoretically the buyer 
with cash in his hand is the one most keenly 
desired. 

“But, as a matter of fact,” said one of 
the heads of a large department store when 
I spoke of this point to him, ‘‘the cash cus- 
tomer is not at all the one we like best. We 
like the customer who runs an account— 
the one who says: ‘Charge it.’ The cash 
customer will not buy nearly so many goods 
in the course of a year as will the charge 
customer, for the reason that it is much 
harder to take money out of one’s pocket 
and count it and hand it over than it is to 
tell the clerk airily to ‘add it to the ac- 
count.’ Not only will the charge customer 
buy more in quantity than does the man 
with cash but he will also average a more 
expensive quality.” 


How Liberal Credit Pays 


‘And it touches people’s pride too. There 
is scarcely a man or a woman who, when 
the clerk asks suavely, with pencil poised 
in air, ‘You have an account?’ would not 
rather answer ‘Yes.’ It makes a customer 
feel bigger—feel of more importance. This 
feeling may be absurd or unnecessary, but 
it certainly exists. And so, for all these 
reasons, we cater to the charge customer 
more than to the cash one, and in various 
ways that the cash customers never think 
of as intentional make the treatment of 
one class better than the other. The charge 
customer finds nothing to delay him in 
transferring from one department to an- 
other—in each department he merely says 
‘Charge it,’ and we do all the work; while 
the cash customer, with a transfer card in 
her hand, goes along much more slowly. 
In questions of mistake or supposed over- 
charge the customer with an account also 
has the advantage by virtue of his position; 
and he also has the better position when 
there are goods to be returned. Suppose 
a customer isn’t quite sure of the amount 
of material wanted—say, in upholstery 
goods—if it’s a charge customer we often 
send out a whole piece, let her use what 
she wants and return the rest. And the 
customer feels mightily pleased—she has 
been granted a favor; but with a cash cus- 
tomer we couldn’t do this. I know all this 
doesn’t seem right, but we have to do the 
best we can to get practical results. 

“We make it also a point to get people 
on our books with very little formality or 
investigation; we don’t want to drive the 
cash customer away, but would make him 
acharge customer. Wearen’t reckless; but 
if they can make—as most people can— 
a fairly reasonable showing as to honesty 
and responsibility, we are glad to get them 
on our books. Our losses through poor 
accounts are very far from totaling up 
to what we make in increased business 
through our liberal policy in passing on 
our customers’ credit.” 

And I thought, as he said this, of a de- 
partment store in another city that, in a 
determined effort to get more credit cus- 
tomers, announced that any one who was 
a telephone subscriber in that city could, 
on the strength of that alone, open an 
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MENDEL & COM 
202 E. 100th Street, Ne 


The 
Master 


Hand 


knows no com- 
promise in results 
—hence makes no 
compromise in 
the choice of 
tools. 
The mas- 
ters choose 


IRWIN 
Auger 
Bits 
for the truer, 
cleaner work 
they do. 

The better 
the Auger Bit 
the better the 
work—master 07" 
novice. 


Imitations of the 
Irwin are so in name, 
imprint and general 
appearance only— 
not in quality—not 
in results. 

The Irwin is the 
only solid-center-stem 
Auger Bit made in 
all styles and sizes 


aN 


= s 


50 to select from. 
Every one is guar- 
anteed to satisfy or 

price is refunded. 


Whether for 
home, farm, factory, 
or shop work deter- 

mine on an Irwin— 
and /o/d to your deter- 
mination. If not at 
your dealer’s, write us. 


The Irwin 
Auger Bit Co. 


Largest inthe World 
Sta. Hi, 

Wilmington, 
Ohio 
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account—and that was one of the old and 
conservative stores! 

The problem of the cash customer, so 
vitally important to every business man, 
is met in one of the great houses by an 
ingenious system, under which, though 
every sale is for ready money, any one 
may be not only a cash customer but at 
the same time, in spite of the apparent con- 
tradiction, a customer with a charge ac- 
count! For the house runs a bank as one 
of its departments under the same roof as 
all the rest of its business; and any one 
who has an account with that bank need 
merely have the amount of a purchase de- 
ducted from the balance to his credit. Of 
course an important part of the system is 
that no one may buy beyond the amount 
of that balance. And, to make the plan 
attractive and draw people’s money, the 
company pays four per cent interest on 
deposits; and this is a vital feature, for 
without it the public would be very unwill- 
ing to leave money there just to lie idle and 
not earn anything. 

A curious point is that no one in the 
establishment claims credit for the incep- 
tion of the idea. It was a natural out- 
growth of the conditions and needs of a 
great establishment that insisted on selling 
only for cash, and it really came about 
through the sending in of money from 
time to time by out-of-town customers, 
with the request to take out the pay for 
goods ordered and hold any balance to 
their credit. 

It is impossible to talk long with a suc- 
cessful business man without finding that 
his mind keeps running to the general 
influence of human nature on business plans 
and schemes. Business, in fact, seems to 
hinge largely upon psychology! A good 
business man must from necessity be a 
good student of human nature; and this 
does not mean that he must be able to read 
the character of specific individuals, but 
that he must have a wise understanding of 
the general springs of human action. He 
must not only understand how to act upon 
parsimony and prodigality, and draw both 
the parsimonious and the prodigal to his 
store, but he must understand how to work 
upon people’s pride, how to make them 
feel flattered, how to please and interest 
them; and he must understand that the 
appeal to woman is a very different thing 
from the appeal to man. 


Men, Women and Bargains 


“There is a great deal of talk, these days,”’ 
said a Broadway dealer, “about the equality 
of the sexes. Well, maybe they are equal— 
though, when the women say that, what 
they really mean is that the men are de- 
cidedly inferior—but, whether equal or 
not, they are mighty different.” 

Perhaps nothing so shows the difference 
between the sexes as their attitudes toward 
bargains and bargain sales. 

“The majority of men who go to a bar- 
gain sale go because they really want the 
particular thing they have seen advertised. 
The majority of women go because they see 
a splendid chance to do triumphant shop- 
ping.’’ Thus said one of the proprietors of 
a big department store. ‘‘The woman may 
wonder, when she gets her bargain home, 
just how she is ever going to use it—but 
there, again, is an important difference, for 
a woman’s ingenuity will twist and adapt 
a thing to make use of it in some entirely 
different way, if necessary, from the obvi- 
ous one; while a man, on the contrary, if 
he can’t use a thing in the obvious way, 
will merely toss it aside and put the cost of 
it down to profit and loss. 

“We make it a rule never to offer a bar- 
gain sale of things for men unless we have 
an actual overstock or want to close out 
some line that is threatening to go out of 
fashion or that hasn’t caught hold. Bar- 
gain sales for men don’t pay as do similar 
sales for women; and so it is good policy to 
make up a bargain sale for women as often 
as we can make or find an opportunity. 

“‘And here is the reason for it: A man, 
though he prides himself on getting a 
bargain, generally holds it as a matter of 
private pride. If he gets a thirty-dollar 
article for twenty he is glad of it, but he 
would rather have his friends think he paid 
forty. It sort of touches his self-esteem, his 
vanity, for he wants his friends to think 
him a buyer of expensive things; he wants 
to be thought both freehanded and prosper- 
ous. Of course there are different kinds of 
men, but I am speaking of the average. 
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Do This- 
Watch the 


ink scoot 
down 


HE inside of a fountain pen, sitting point up, consists 
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of a tiny feed tube running from pen point straight 


down into a space of air. 


Below the air is the ink. 


In an ordinary fountain pen ink stays in the feed tube even 


when the pen is point up. 


The body heats the air in the air space. 


Then the warm 


air expands, pushes up through the feed tube, pushes out 
the ink hanging there, pushes it out over the writing end of 


the pen. 
removes the cap to write. 


Result, the writer’s fingers are smeared when he 


The Parker Fountain Pen has abolished leaking by curving 


the feed tube over against the inside wall of the barrel. 


The 


touching of the end of the tube to the wall sucks the tube 


empty the instant you set the pen in your pocket. 


So no ink 


is forced out when the warm air expands through the tube. 


This suction is caused by capillary 


attraction, that peculiar 


Force of Nature which makes a dandelion stem suck water, 
er a lamp wick suck oil, or a lump of sugar suck coffee. 


Unscrew any Parker Fountain Pen; fill the feed tube with ink; touch 
the ‘‘Lucky Curve” to the barrel wall, as in above picture; watch the 
ink scoot down, and thus prove to yourself that there is no ink to leak out 


and no chance to smear your fingers. 


There’s never a hitch or skip in flow of ink from a Parker Pen. 
Made in Self-filling, Safety, and Standard styles; plain, gold or silver 
mounted; 14-K gold pen, iridium point; prices $1.50 to $250.00. 
only pocket clip that recedes out of the way when you slip cap off to write. 


Address, The Parker Pen Company, 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
The New York Retail Store is at11 Park Row and Broadway, opposite the Post Office 


You Need Shur-ons 


Properly adjusted ,they holdthelenses E 
in the optically correct position ‘and 7 


y They Won’t Fall Off 


r? 
f// tilt ordroop. Comfortableand refined in appearance, 
Ask any good optician or send to us for 
“How, Why and Where’ to get a Shir-on. 


$3 and $5 without Lenses 
a KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Est. 1864 


Get one today. If 
unsatisfactory, dealer 
refunds cheerfully, as 
we protect him from 
loss. 


If dealer-doesn’t 
keep them, send us his 
name, and we’ll send 
you our.artistic cata- 
logue and fill 
order direct. 


The 


your 


LUCKY CURVE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold S Days 


You can have hot or cold drinks while 
traveling, fishing, hunting, motoring, etc., 
keep warm milk for baby, cold water for 
child or invalid at bedside without bother. 

Icy-Hot Jars—one and two quarts— 
keep stews, vegetables, etc., hot without fire— 


desserts or ice cream cold without ice. 


Many New Exclusive Features 

Pints $1 up; quarts $2.50 up. See at 
dealers—look for name Icy-Hot— write 
for book. 


ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
Dept. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lory About Y 
fell Shai 7 


Siar 5000 DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
ARE READY TO TAKE: YOUR ORDER 


bout Your 
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‘Te cheapening 
process that has 
crept into the watch- 
case business has hurt 
the legitimate jew- 
elry store. 


Too often the jeweler 
himself has been blinded by 
the ‘‘guarantee’’? stamped 
inside a low-grade case. 


You are partly to blame 
because you inquire about 
the movement of a watch and 
pay littleattention to the case. 


Thousands of filled cases 


HE “Chalmers” is a high- 
low shape. It unites the 
; | fashionable air of a Aigh collar 
; with the free comfort of a /oqw 
one. 
For Sale by Most Good Dealers. 
15 Cents. Two For 25 Cents 


Tf your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will (prepaid) on receipt of price. 


Frisbie, Coon & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


Hand-made and four-ply. 


Look Inside the Watch 
Case for the Name 


““Crescent”’ 
or 


“Jas. Boss”’ 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 


Established 1853 


Philadelphia 


are sold every day with the 
layers of gold so thin that the 
engraving orengine-turning 
can not be done with a dia- 
mond-pointed tool. It is 
merely burnished on. Sucha 
case may be stamped ‘‘guar- 
anteed for 20 years’” when it 
will not wear twenty weeks. 

You can be sure of legiti- 
mate value. if you will insist 
ona Grescent anor. jas: 
Boss’”’ gold-filled case and 
look for our trade-marks. 
They are standard with the 
fine jewelry trade, and have 
been for fifty years. 


in Pipe Pare a . Pal 


After all there’s no man-comforter on earth 
like a tried and proven briar pipe. 

Tried and proven — mark well the words. 
They describe nothing quite so well as they 
doa 


Briar 


Made in 
England 


Y Awarded Grand Prix 
Franco-British('08)and 
Brussels ('10) Expos'’ns 


Just the very finest briar that grows— selected 
by rare experts in that wood — aged for three 
years, and then modelled by master hands. 
That's the B B B way of pipe making. 

BBB are pipes without a flaw — afactinsured 
by three series of rigid inspections. So it is 
that out of every 100 bowls turned, on an 
average of 64 are rejected by the makers. 

Now, perhaps, you'll understand why your 
father, and his father before him, smoked BBB 
pipes. You will, at any rate, when you follow 
their example. 


All Styles—All Prices 


BBB pipes are made in England and sold in 
every country in the world. If your town 
has none, send us your dealer's name on a 
postal. We'll see that you are supplied. 


Adolph Frankau & Co., Ltd., 117 W. 23d St., New York 
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“With a woman, however, the whole 
thing is different. In the first place, she 
actually loves to shop—loves to look into 
windows and go into store after store, and 
have clerks show her interminable variety. 
There is hardly a man who likes to shop, 
but there is hardly a woman who doesn’t — 
hardly a woman who doesn’t find a positive 
happiness in it. Being a man myself, I 
don’t pretend to understand it; I merely 
recognize it as a fact that every business 
man must constantly have in mind. 

““A man wants to be shown things in the 
briefest and most direct way, whether it is 
a bargain sale or just a matter of everyday 
buying; and he wants a clerk to under- 
stand at once what it is he wants and show 
him nothing else. But a woman, unless she 
is in a hurry to catch a suburban train for 
home, never feels annoyed at having every- 
thing possible shown to her. She will 
grasp quickly, if need be, at some particu- 
lar bargain, and then wants to go on look- 
ing at one thing after another. She loves 
to look and handle and fondle. It titillates 
her fancy; it makes her dream. Whereas 
a man would feel ashamed of not know- 
ing just what he wanted, a woman would 
accept the imputation as a compliment. 

“Of course she doesn’t know what she 
wants! Where would be the pleasure in 
shopping if it were all a cut-and-dried affair? 
In the matter of shopping, all women are 
from Missouri and want to be shown! 

‘“When, however, she has bought some- 
thing for five dollars that ordinarily would 
cost ten, she runs and tells every woman of 
her acquaintance—she shows the purchased 
triumph and gloats over it! Best of all, she 
tells her friends just where she got it; and 
she not only wants to go back again her- 
self, and keeps the place in a warm corner 
of her heart, but sends the other women 
there too. So that’s why we prefer to run 
our bargain sales for women.” 


The Newly Rich 


EALER, pray send up some thirty-cent 

ham, forty-cent bacon and fifty-cent 
eggs, sixty-cent lemons, a fifteen-cent yam, 
gold-dollar broilers—those prime yellow- 
legs; an ounce of potatoes, a gill of green 
peas, some fifty-cent butter, four ounces 
of bread. Put in a sliver of gold-plated 
cheese; one small, new cabbage—a fifty- 
cent head; send up some lettuce—a twenty- 
cent leaf; celery?—yes, send that half- 
dollar stuff. Put in a three-dollar loin 
roast of beef—no, make it two pounds—I 
must have enough. Spinach? No, thank 
you; we don’t care for greens. Send up a 
couple of ounces of lard; add half a dozen 
or so of string beans. Send it all promptly, 
with two men on guard. Oh, we’re in 
Bradstreet’s, as every one knows. I know 
it’s reckless, but you'll get your pay. We 
could afford a whole ham if we chose. 
Father inherits a million today! 


EALER, no longer we live by our wits. 

Send up some ice, for the day’s grow- 
ing late; we will want one of those two- 
dollar bits that will about fill a big dinner 
plate. Send up a gill of your real yellow 
milk—nothing’s too rich for the blood of 
us now—we can robe milkmen in jewels 
and silk; so set Monte Cristo to milking 
the cow. Some squander riches in crossing 
the sea—well, let them waste all the money 
they please; who’s to say anything to us 
if we bankrupt ourselves buying good 
bread and cheese? Send up some cream at 
a dollar a quart; one ounce of tea and a 
two-dollar steak. We're not afraid of the 
bankruptcy court—we’re out for pleasure; 
so take off the brake. Pack up those 
treasures and send right away. Send up a 
sight draft for them if you will. Father 
inherits a million today—almost a half a 
year’s grocery bill! 


ET the lights, burning with two-dollar 

gas! Fill up a pitcher with real lemon- 
ade; spread bread with butter and let the 
steak pass; food is gold-plated, but who is 
afraid? Drink of the milk—it is nectar for 
gods; quaff it right off—every swallow’s a 
dime. Cut off some coupons of ham— 
what’s the odds? Father is wealthy; so 
have a good time. Crack some more ice at 
a quarter a pound; broil us some bacon— 
it’s ten cents aslice; send the ten-carat fried 
chicken around. Food, you may break us; 
but, say, you are nice! Blesséd the poor 
who inherit the earth, and with the meek 
make the picture complete! Blesséd the 
rich, who, though not of much worth, are 
with economy able to eat! —J. W. Foley. 
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identical with that vu 
in the costliest ho: 


Men’ s 50c pair— 
Women’s 75 | 


Of remarkable strength, y 
luxuriously soft, cool and k 
trous — qualities possessed 
real silk only. Phoenix is t 
first genuine silk hose sold 
the price of lisle, and it is 


Guaranteed—n 
+ holes—3 month 


This written guarantee is” 
every four pair box of men 
hose at $2 the box; womer 
$3 the box: ‘‘No holes, thr 


months or new hose free.”” 


At every good dealer or dire 
from us on receipt of the pric 


Phoenix Knitting Work 
299 Broadway, Milwauk 
Makers of the Famous Phoenix M 


PHOENIX REGISTERED HOSE, 
finished Lisle. Box, 6 pairs, guarante 
against holes six months. ‘Men’s, 1. 
box. Women’s, $2.00 box. 3 
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How careless! 


_— 

Most toothbrush br 
tles act like false teeth 
only you can’t put . 
back. 


Our flexible acid 
come with the bru 
from Europe. Ofcout 
they know how to ma 
brushes over there. B 
you wouldn’t expectt 
bristles to desert su 
an old friend anyw 
would you? Well, th 
don’t. They stay wi 
the brush. 


Brisco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 


Sold by accommodating sh 
Alfred H. Smith Co. 
38 W. 33d St., New Yo 


PRINT FOR YO 


K st) Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. P 
v <<, $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Pr 
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“At the seashore, in the mountains, at the 
country club, or on the boulevards, wherever you 
meet people of wealth and discrimination — 
there in increasing numbers, you find the Lozier.’ 


’ 


Talk With Men Who Know 


1en you consider buying a motor car you will probably seek 
from friends. Whether it is your first or your tenth car, you 
ant to know what others think of the various makes. 


1 may want to find out what others think of the advisability of 
+ $5000 for a motor car. Or, if you are already convinced that 
in be satisfied only with the best, you may want to ask what 
think of the Lozier in comparison with other high class cars. 


all such inquiries we say: “Talk with men who know.” Base 
‘ecision on the opinions of men whose experience fits them to 
of motor car value. Merely having owned one automobile 
ot necessarily qualify one to speak with authority. The com- 
a of the Lozier car in service with other cars is responsible for 
treasing sales everywhere. 


Who Are the “Men Who Know”? 


2 man who knows about motor cars is the man who calls on 
*for real service—the man who drives thousands of miles each 
‘He is the man who frequently takes the wheel himself, who 
» feel the thrill of mastery that comes from driving a splendid 
owered car. He is the man who has owned several cars— 
vases his judgment on comparison. Such men as these all 
ize Lozier supremacy among American cars—and American 
aacy means world’s supremacy. 


Six-cylinder in Fifth Season 


sse men know that the Lozier has always had right engi- 
2 ideas behind it; that the House of Lozier has never marketed 
lanical mistake; that it has led in America in the use of im- 
| features now recognized as standard—such as fore-doors, 
1 wheels, ball bearings, four-speed transmission, multiple disc 
Bosch magneto, double ignition. Lozier was among the first 
luce six-cylinder motor cars, the Lozier six-cylinder car being 
\its fifth successful season. 


ia who know will tell you of the safety that is built into every 

bit of Lozier construction — the 
| - 6 freedom from break-downs that 
comes from the knowledge gained 
through the twenty years of man- 
ufacturing experience of the 
House of Lozier. 


A Champion Car 


These men know from auto- 
mobile history how by consistent 
performances in great contests 


) Plford in a Lozier stock chassis at 
linois, winning the Elgin National 
race and 19/0 Stock Championship 


this car has won the title ‘Champion of the World”; they will tell 
you of the remarkable Lozier record for durability never equalled 
in automobile history. Twenty consecutive starts in great long 
distance National Road or Speedway races without a single failure 
to finish through mechanical trouble—always appearing at the finish 
of every great race either as winner or among the first five cars. 


And remember, Lozier does not build racing cars, but races with 
the same models which can be bought from any dealer. 


Lozier Luxury in Touring 


Lozier comfort is another thing about which these men can tell 
you from experience. For the men who know are men who tour. 
In a Lozier, touring becomes a real luxury — with former dis- 
comforts and hardships eliminated. Big and roomy, solidly built, 
with large tires and wheels, and a motor of remarkable power, 
this car takes you over the roads —even at high speed —in restful 
comfort, smoothness and safety. 


Lightest Car of its Power 


Notwithstanding its strength and durability, it is the lightest 
weight stock car of its power built in America. Its admirable dis- 
tribution of weight, scientific spring suspension and flexible steel 
disc clutch makes it exceptionally economical in tire wear. 


Lozier good looks, style, beauty of finish, you will appreciate for 
yourself. No one need tell you about these features. To see the 
car is enough. But for those hidden elements of a motor car 
which mean the difference between perfection and mediocrity; 
between a champion car and an ordinary machine — we refer you to 
the men who know. Lozier owners, owners of many cars, men in the 
trade, automobile engineers, salesmen for other cars, garage managers, 
tire and accessory men—all, you will find, will endorse the Lozier. 
Can any other car show such a unanimous verdict of superiority? 


We have compiled a series of “Talks With Men Who Know”— including men 
from east and west, heads of great corporations, manufacturers, bankers, technical 
men, men who want a car for its reputation and style, men who want a car for the 
service it gives, and men who know what constitutes real motor car service. 


We shall be pleased to send you the 
“Talks” and full information about our 1912 
1912 Models “Talks” and full in 


6 cylinder 5/ fh. p. $5000 
4 cylinder 46 h. p. $4700 


IOZIER 


2108 Mack Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Two chasses only—7 styles in bodies 
Send for illustrated catalog and name 
of nearest dealer 


Fire Fighting 


SATURDAY 


and Telephoning 


Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools 
and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


‘Twenty men with twenty buckets can 
put out a small fire if each man works 
by himself. 


If twenty men form a line and pass 
the buckets from hand to hand, they 
can put outa larger fire. But the same 
twenty men onthe brakes of a ““hand 
tub’’ can force a continuous stream of 
water through a pipe so fast that 
the bucket brigade seems futile by 
comparison. 


The modern firefighter has gone away 
beyond the ‘‘hand tub.’’? Mechanics 
build a steam fire engine, miners dig 
coal to feed it, workmen build reser- 
voirs and lay pipes so that each nozzle- 
man and engineer is worth a score of 
the old-fashioned firefighters. 


The big tasks of today require not only 
team work but also modern tools and a 
vast system of supply and distribution. 


The Bell telephone system is an ex- 
ample of co-operation between 75,000 
stockholders, 120,000 employees and 
six million subscribers. 


But to team work is added an up-to- 
date plant. Years of time and hundreds 
of millions of money have been put 
into the tools of the trade; into the 
building of a nation-wide network of 
lines ; into the training of men and the 
working out of methods. “The result is 
the Bell System of today —a union of 
men, money and machinery, to provide 
universal telephone service for ninety 
million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


This 
$100 
white pleat- 
ed shirt is only 
one. of the record 
breaking values in 


SHIRTS 


Hundreds more in every style. 
Have you bought yours? 

J At haberdashers everywhere. 
™ HALL, HARTWELL 

& CO., Troy, 

New York 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT 


A monthly magazine devoted to commercial organization work 
and to a portrayal of industrial and civic advancement in towns 
and cities throughout the country. Town Development Magazine 
maintains a staff of experienced men to assist in the organization 
of Commercial Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, etc., and to aid in 
building up memberships. Subscription price, §3 by the year; 


Sample copies 25 cents each. None free. 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 8 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


One System 


Universal Service 


Yellowstone Park 


Ask About Our First-Class, 
Escorted, All-Expense Tours 


Leaving Chicago every Saturday dur- 
ing the season over the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North Western Line, you 
have two weeks of care-free travel—an 
experienced guide manages all details, 

Six fulldays inthe park give plenty 
oftimetoseeeverything. Stopoversat 
principal points of interest en route. 

Similar TourstoCalifornia,the North 
Pacific Coast, Colorado, Utah, Alaska 
and the Canadian Rockies allow a more 
extensive vacation trip under the same 
delightful conditions. 

For dates, itinerariesand all informa- 
tion, address 

S. A. Hutchison 
Manager Tours Department 
148 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ili. 


PC1787 Us88) 


Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Reduced 


f Bates in Through Cars, avoiding transier, to and from West- 


ern States. Write today for colored maps and information. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
29 Broadway. New York. 


EVENING POST 


The PENDLEBURY 
TREE 


(Continued from Page 1s) 


Pullet’s no good as a salesman and 
By-the-way, where is Pullet? I ain’t seen 
him since noon.” 

“T wonder if the poor critter’s sick?” 
Isays. Just then Amos Hallett’s boy come 
into the store with a note. 

“Tt’s for you, Cap’n Zeb,” he says, all 
out of breath. ‘‘I meant to give it to you 
afore, but I just this minute remembered it. 
Mr. Beanblossom he give it to me at the 
depot when he took the up train.” 

I was too astonished to think at all, but 
Jim Henry was cool as usual. 

“Yes, yes, son,” he says. “It’s all right. 
You trot right along home before you 
catch cold in your freckles.”” Then, after 
the youngster’d gone, he turns to me 
quick. ‘Open it, Skipper,’ he orders. 
“Somethin’s happened. Open it.” 

I opened the envelope. Inside was a 
sheet of foolscap covered from top to bot- 
tom with mighty shaky handwritin’. I 
read it out loud. 

““Dear Sir: When you receive this I 
shall have left Ostable—it may be forever. 
I have made a horrible discovery which has 
wrecked all my hopes and my life. In ac- 
cordance with Mr. Jacobs’ kindly counsel 
I recently summoned courage to ask Miss 
Pendlebury to become my wife a 

“Good heavens to Betsy!’’ I sung out, 
almost droppin’ the letter. 

“Go on!”’ shouts Jacobs. 
now.” 

I went on as well as I could, everything 
considered: 

“*She did not refuse. She was kinder 
than I had a right to expect. I realized my 
presumption, but —— 

“Skip that,’’ orders Jim Henry. “Get 
down to brass tacks.” 

i skipped some. «She told me 
she must have a few days to consider. I 
waited. Today I received a communica- 
tion from the Genealogical Society which 
has dashed my hopes to the ground. It was 
in connection with my work on the Pendle- 
bury family tree. For some time I have 
been very much troubled concerning devel- 
opments in that work. The later Pendle- 
burys have been ladies and gentlemen of 
repute and worth; but, as I delved deeper 
into the past and approached the early 
generations in this country, | ——’” 

“Skip again,” says Jacobs. I skipped. 

*** And now, to my horror, I find the fact 
proved beyond a doubt! Ezekiel Jones 
Pendlebury—whose name should be in- 
scribed upon the trunk of the tree, he 
being the original settler in America—was 
hanged in the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
for stealing a hog upon the Sabbath Day.’”’ 

Then I did drop the letter. “My land 
of love!’’ was all I could say. 

“Oh, dear me!”’ says Jim Henry, wipin’ 
his eyes. ‘‘The original Pendlebury hung 
for hog-stealin’!” 

“Stealin’ it on Sunday!”’saysI. ‘Don’t 
forget that. Sabbath-breakin’ was worse 
than stealin’ in them days.” 

“Well, go on, go on,” says he. ‘“‘There’s 
more of it, ain’t they?” 

Therewas. The writin’ got finer and finer 
as it got close to the bottom of the page. 
Poor Pullet had caved in when that revela- 
tion struck him. Honor compelled him to 
tell Letitia the truth—and how could he 
tell her such a truth? She, so proud and all! 
He had led her into this dreadful research 
work and she would blame him, of course, 
and dismiss him with scorn and contempt. 
Her contempt he could not bear. No; he 


“Don’t stop 


must go away. He could never face her again. | 


His name was squeezed in the very 
corner. I looked at Jacobs. 

“Well,” I says, some disgusted, ‘‘it looks 
to me, as a man up a tree—not a family 
tree neither, thank the Lord!—as if, in- 
stead of cinchin’ the Pendlebury trade, 
your ‘advice’ had queered it forever.’ 

He didn’t say nothin’. Just scowled and 
kicked his heels together. Then he grabbed 
the letter out of my hand and begun to read 
it again. I scowled, too, and set starin’ at 
the floor and thinkin’. All at once I heard 
him swear—a sort of joyful swear-word it 
seemed tome. I looked up. As I did, he 
swung off the counter, crumpled up the 


2 | letter, jammed it in his pocket and grabbed 


up his hat. 

“Skipper,” he says, his eyes shinin’, 
“there’s a night freight to Boston—ain’t 
there?” 

“Yes, there is; but ——” 


pictures from the sta 
They have thirty yea 


experience back of ther 


‘Each is fitted | 
carefully tested lens 
the best in its grade tl 
is made, and an accura 
automatic shutter. 


Premo Film Pack Fi 
is made from the sar 
stock as the Eastm: 
Non-curling —the b 
in the world. 


And Premos are t 
smallest, the lightest, t 
easiest to load and op 


Pocket Premo | 


ate of all cameras. 


‘Takes films or plates: 
equal facility, handel 
finished, and very lighta 
compact. 34% x4%,.$12i 
3x54, $15.00. a 


$150. Premo catalog free at t 
dealer’s or mailed on rec 


Rochester Optical Divisi 


Eastman Kodak Compan 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Gives a remedy for every tire emer- 
gency—is quoted as authority by Ameri- 
can and foreign auto journals. Tells how 
to get 10,000 miles use and about the gag 


SHALER | 


Stitch-in-Time 
Vulcanizer 


4 How it makes one tire outwear three. 
How itrepairsany casing orinner tube 
anywhere. Uses denatured alcohol for >) 
7 fuel. Send name for your copy of H 
your booklet, ‘Care and Repatr of 
 7ires,’ * before the edition is exhausted. 


IR the vacation in places 
emoved from the conve- 
ce of haberdashery shops, 
ire to take along 


OFSEME 


(Perfect Process) 


Silk-Lisle Hosiery 
For Men, Women and Children 


; Like “Sixty” — Looks Like “Fifty” — 

' Costs but Twenty-five. 
‘yserves its sheen and lustre the same as silk 
wing to the exclusive Notaseme Perfect 
3employed in its making. Your summer 
woman can’t hurt it, because no unsightly 
" will appear on its surface after her 
)ations, as with almost all other hosiery. 
jl, too, its 4-ply cable-twist heels and 
ean /ong qear in spite of long walks 
ockabout treatment—and it’s soft and 
as silk. Both summer beaux and sum- 
hids will appreciate its beautiful fit and 
sing sheerness. 

| If your dealer has none in stock we 
willsend postpaid a pair of Silk-Lisle 
half-hose, ladies’ hose or child’s ribbed 
hose on receipt of 25c, coin or stamps; 


Pure Silk—with silk-lisle heels and 
toes and tops—50c. 


‘ade 


a# NOIASEME HOSIERY CO., PHILA. 
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es Soldering Tool 


A 


's a World Beater 


Want 

1,000 

Manu- 

facturers 

to Test it 

for 30 Days 
at Our 
Expense 


If you use Soldering 
Tools in your busi- 
ness, Mr. Econo- 
mizer, don’t let 
habit or prejudice 
stand in the way of 
greater efficiency. 
It matters not whether 
you have one or one 
j hundred Solderers in 
youremploy, youcansave 
real money by adopting 


~ Vulcan Electric 


Soldering Tools 


Tools operate faster and do much better 
the right temperature can easily be main- 
out fluctuation, whereas, such perfect tempera- 
lis not possible with ordi nary soldering coppers. 
displaced the old fashioned soldering coppers 
© country’s most successful manufacturing 
lean Tool isnotan experiment. Itis perfectly 
is made for every soldering requirement. 
ii positively prove that the Vulcan is superior 
dering copper made, and that is why we 
€very user of soldering tools to accept our 
Y DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER 
information regarding the Vulcan for the 
#lectrical and Hardware dealers can take 
of this offer for any customer. 
icture a full line of Vulcan Electric Branding 
er high grade appliances, 


ELECTRIC HEATINGCO. 
iy Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“So long, then. I’ll be back soon’s I can. 
You and Bill” —that was the clerk —“must 
do as well as you can for a day or so. So 
long. But you just remember this: Old 
Doctor James Henry Jacobs, specialist in 
sick business, ain’t given up hopes of this 
patient yet—not by any manner of means. 
By-by.”’ 

On Monday evenin’ he come sailin’ into 
the store, all smiles. "T'was some time afore 
I could get him alone, but when I could I 
nailed him. 

“Now,” says I, “perhaps you’ll tell me 
why you run off and left me, and where 
you’ve been and what you mean by it—and 
a few other things.” 

He grinned. “Been?” he says. “Well, 
TPve been to see the last of Miss Letitia 
Pendlebury, of Pendlebury Villa, Ostable, 
Massachusetts. Miss Pendlebury is no 
more. 

“No more!” I hollered. 

Don’t tell me she’s dead!” 

“T shan’t,”’ says he, ‘because she ain’t. 
She’s alive, all right; but she’s no more 
Miss Pendlebury. She’s Mrs. Winthrop 
Adams Beanblossom now,” hesays. “They 
were married this forenoon.” 

“Married!” 

“Married.” 

“But—but—after the hangin’ news— 
and the hog-stealin’—and Does she 
know it? She wouldn’t marry him after 
that!”’ 

“She knows and she was tickled to death 
to marry him. Skipper, there was a P. S. 
on the back of that letter of Pullet’s. You 
didn’t turn the page over: I did and I 
recognized the lifesaver right off. Here 
iiss 

_ He passed me Beanblossom’s letter, back 
sideup. There wasa P.S., but it looked to 
me more like the finishin’ knock onthe head 
than it did like a lifesaver. This was it: 

“P.S. I have neglected to state another 
fact which my researches have brought to 
light and which makes the affair even more 
hopeless. My own ancestor, at that time 
Governor of the Colony, was the person 
who sentenced Ezekiel Pendlebury and 
caused him to be hanged.’ 

“And that,” says I, “is what you call 
a lifesaver! My nine-times-great-grandad 
has your nine-times-great-grandad hung, 
and that removes all my objections to 
marryin’ you! Oh, sure and sartin! Yes, 
indeed !”’ 

Hesmiled superior. ‘Listen, you doubt- 
in’ Thomas,” says he. “‘ You can’t see it; 
but Sister Letitia saw it right off when I put 
Pullet’s case afore her at the Hotel Somer- 
set, where she was stoppin’. Her ancestor 
was a hog-stealer and a hobo; but Bean- 
blossom’s ancestor was a governor and a 
nabob from’ ’way back. If by just sayin’ 
‘Yes’ you could swop a pig-thief for a 
governor, you’d do it, wouldn’t you? You 
would if you’d been braggin’ ‘family’ as 
Letitia has for the past three months. I 
saw her, and turned on some of my con- 
vincin’ conversation; saw Pullet at his 
cousin’s and convinced him. 
married at Trinity parsonage this very 


” 


“No more! 


“My! my! my!’’I says, after this had 
really sunk in. ‘‘And the Pendlebury tree 
is ” 


“There ain’t any Pendlebury tree,’’ he 
interrupts. “‘It’s the kindlin’ bin for that 
shrub. But the Beanblossom tree—with 
governors and judges and generals proppin’ 
up every main limb—is goin’ to hang right 
next to Pa Pendlebury’s picture in the 
mornin’ room of Pendlebury Villa. And 
the head of Pendlebury Villa is the senior 
partner in the Ostable Grocery, Drygoods, 
Boots and Shoes and Fancy Goods Store.” 

He was wrong there. Letitia Pendlebury 
Beanblossom had another surprise under 
her bonnet and she sprung it when she got 
back. She sent for Jacobs and me and 
made proclamation that her husband would 
withdraw from the firm. 

“JT trust that Mr. Beanblossom and I 
are democratic,’ she says. ‘‘Of course we 
shall continue to purchase our supplies 
from you gentlemen. But, really,’’ she 
says, ‘you must see that a man whose an- 
cestor was Governor of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony could scarcely humiliate himself by 
engaging in trade!”’ 

So, instead of gettin’ out of storekeepin’, 
I was left deeper in it than ever; but Jim 
Henry says I ain’t really been in it at all 
yet. 

“This child is only beginnin’ to set up 
and take notice,” he says. ‘‘Skipper, you 
put your faith in Old Doctor Jacobs’ 
Teethin’ Syrup and Tonic for Business 
Infants.” 
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Bread baked from Occi- A 
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Flour has better color 


— better texture — better 


taste, 


and under the extra 


whiteness and tastiness is the 


extra nutriment of the highest 
priced wheat grown. 


The little extra you pay 
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Quality and Surety 


every sack of Occident 


is guaranteed to please you 
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They will do the same for you. ‘Write me today. I will tell you how 
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WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 


\) FACTORY PRICE 


a pair of tires from azyore at any price 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 


TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
repairs andallsundriesat hal/usual prices. 
Do not wait; write soday tor our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-55, CHICAGO 


Costs 2 cents per week. 
burns its own gas. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. No dirt. No 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


Pypoo Crispeltes Pail Me « Bic Basiess 


than any other flour or 
will refund, through 

our grocer, the entire 
purchase price. 

Send for the Occident Book- 
let ** Better Baking’’ — 


for North—East— 
West—South. 


>, 


Completely Finished, $7.25 


This handsome Mission Table in Quarter Sawn White Oak is 

shipped completely stained and waxed (your choice of eight shades) 

in finished Sections. This sayes much expensive packing and 
freight charges. Easily and 

~» quickly fastened—simple as 

i putting up a bed. 

WRITE TODAY for our 


ut a cent deposit. prepay the freight 
low 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


Do not buy 
a bicycle or 


1 you write for our large Art Catalog 
learn our wonderful proposttion on 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


DER AGENTS foie bis 


‘COME-PACK 


sell cheaper than any other factory. a URNITORS 


Come - Packt Furniture Co. 


No. 306 Library 
i 814 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Table. Top 22x36 in. 


utomopiles 


1909-1910 Models — $375 to $1,000 
Sold on Easy Payments 
Shipped anywhere in the United States. Write to-day for bar- 
gain price-listand special pho- 
tographs. Every car guaran- 
teed for one year. References: 
any bank or mercantile agency, 
AUTO TRADINGCO, 
5915 Centre Av., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


00 candle powér. Casts no shadow. 
Makes and 


No grease. Agents wanted, 
or catalog, now. 


5th Street, Canton, O. 


my business was built —how you cin build one like it—a safe — 
profitable—fascinating business. Best season is now on. You Va 
can make lots of money this summer and fall at Fairs, Parks, 
2 Summer Resorts, Amusement Halls, Circuses, etc., with 
2 Long Popcorn Crispette Machine. 


Every time you take in a nickel—you 
make almost four cents profit. 


Crispettes are fine— different in shape, taste and quality. Everybody —young and 
old—craves them. Sell for 5c a package—popular price—easy to get money. Think of 
fortunes made in five cent propositions — then figure what you can do. Write me today. 

Get full particulars—reports from others. Act upon the prompting you have—now— 


address WZ. LONG, 368 High Street, Springfield, Ohio 
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The Swoboda Physiological Exercise 
Without Apparatus or Drugs 


BS superb, energetic bodies, vigorous 
brains, developing great nervous force, strong 
muscles and vigorous heart, creating a perfect cir- 
culation, overcoming weakness, general debility, 
lack of ambition, lack of vitality and will power, 
by revitalizing, regenerating, rebuilding and de- 
veloping the body, brain and nerves to their high- 
est power. Thus making the body more sufficient 
unto itself and the mind more capable. 


HOW THE SWOBODA SYSTEM ACTUALLY RE- 
i CREATES: THE BODY THROUGH RE-CREATING THE 
‘ TISSUES OF WHICH IT IS COMPOSED, MAKING THE 
OLD TISSUES AGAIN YOUNG AND ELASTIC AND THE 
WEAK WELL AND STRONG. 


In studying the tissues of the body I find but one tundamental 
condition in which they differ in youth and age, namely, the rate 
at which the tissues of the body are converted into waste and 
effete matter and eliminated from the system and at the same 
time re-created by the CONSCIOUS ENERGY out of the mate- 
rials taken from the blood which it receives from the 
lungs and digestive system. In youth this exchange 
of the elements of which the tissues are formed is 
exceedingly rapid, constantly decreasing in speed 
until in age it is found to be very slow, in fact so 
slow that the elements remain too long in the body 
and lose their life and become as dead, resulting 
in disease and weakness. 

Age and weakness in body are therefore the re- 
sult and effect of the slowing up of the process of 
tissue destruction and re-creation. Whatever be the 
nature of the cause which has had this unfortunate 
effect it is gratifying to know that the SWOBODA 
SYSTEM again surely increases the speed of tissue exchange, thus producing a new body in a marvelously 
short space of time; restoring elasticity of tissue and preventing the advancing of old age in the body to an 
extent which is a source of great gain to all those who follow my advice. 

In youth the tissue change and re-creation resembles a running mountain stream, full of life and animation, 
while as we become advanced in years unless we attend to the matter it is like a slow-moving brook having many 
stagnant pools, whereas in death it is absolutely stagnant. 

‘The more often the tissues are re-created through the SWOBODA SYSTEM, the more vigorous and well 
developed they are and the longer and more successfully the body can live, consequently the SWOBODA 
SYSTEM increases vitality and recuperative powers to a very unusual degree. Itis because of the rapid tissue 
exchange that the SWOBODA SYSTEM produces such a great increase in development, strength, vitality, 
also quick and permanent restoration of health and energy, therefore deficiency, weakness and disease cannot 
exist in a body built up and fortified by my system. 


SWOBODA TREATMENT A PROVEN ONE 


My treatment isno experiment. I have given it successfully to pupils all over the world for the past seven- 
teen years. It has become the standard of the world. have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, judges, 
senators, congressmen, members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands of business men, farmers, 
mechanics and laborers and almost an equal number of women. When I say that I give something ‘different, 
, something new, more scientific, more rational and effective and immeasurably superior to anything ever before 
devised for the uplifting of the human body toa higher plane of existence and restoring its health, I am only 
repeating what thousands of prominent menand women of every country on the face of the earth, who have 
profited by my treatment, are saying for me voluntarily. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY: 


“My banker said today he would not take $1000 for “T believe it will do all you claim for it. It hag 
benefit received 13 years ago from you.”’ certainly made me feel ten years younger.’’ 

“Tf you are doing for others what you are for me your ““My nervous system was in that condition I could 
work is truly wonderful.’’ scarcely write my name, but the old has become new and 

“Restored from nervous prostration in 90 days.’ I am in better health than ever.’’ 

“Chest measurement increased 5'4 inches in 60 days.”” “Your treatment has done me a world of good. Feel 

“All your promises have been fulfilled.’’ 100 per cent. better. I am working again and that is 

“‘Muscles developed to a remarkable degree.’’ more than medicine did forme. Everyone remarks how 

“Gained 20 pounds in weight.’’ much better Iseem to be. Before I started your course 

“Thought it impossible to get such results,’ three weeks ago my chest measurement was 331'4 in, 

“Your system is a recreation.’’ Today I measure 38 in I sleep better and eat like a 

“All run down; built up in a month.” hungry man”’ 

“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in in- 
creased mental and physical capacity.’’ 

“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest 
expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.’’ 

“It has bettered my digestion, improved assimilation 
and circulation, made me stouter, stronger, healthier 
and happier.”’ 

“Your system develops the will as much ag the 
muscles.’’ 

‘‘Was troubled a great deal with indigestion and 
malaria. Since taking your treatment I have not had 
the slightest trouble from either, and never in my 
life have I enjoyed such health.” 


SUCCESS IN LIFE IS THE RESULT OF 
AN EAGERNESS TO DO 


Millions of men and women are failures entirely 
through a lack of physical and mental energy; they 
are consequently inclined to restand neglect instead 
of being eager to work and think. 

Do not neglect to inform yourself about my system 
and how I diagnose every condition and give instructions 
accordingly; also how I take a personal interest in every 
pupil until full satisfaction and results are obtained by each one. 
Learn of what I am doing for my pupils, for I am not exaggerat- 
ing in the least when I say that I have to offer you the most interesting, honest and 
sincere evidence ever offered in support of any treatment in the history of the world; 
it will be an education to you. 

The record of those who have virtually been re-created through my system may 
show you how you can also be benefited, strengthened, restored to health—re-created 
in a manner not possible for you to even realize at present. Write to-day for it and 


other free information, also my guarantee. 
438 Union Trust Bldg., 


Alois P. Swoboda, Washington, D. C. 


Copyright 1911 Alois P. Swoboda 


ROFIT 
Pah 


AGENTS! 100% 


a. 


We own and operate six acres of 
iim} ©~factoryspace,devotedexclusively zmmallt 
to the manufacture of staple and artistic special- 


an 
Sars a 


Boones New patented Auto- ties for Advertising. Our lines embrace Metal 
matic Razor Stropper. Automatic- Signs, Specialties in Celluloid, Leather, Metal 

$200 ally puts a perfect edge on any razor, and Paper, Art Calendars, etc. 
ee eee ee ord man wan) We want men of large selling experience who 
Fully RN co Se aU 2 ee eae a can furnish unimpeachable references as to 


character and ability, and who are financially 
able and willing to take up the work on a com- 
mission basis. Our salesmen earn from $1500 to 
$10,000 per year. Give full information in first 
letter. Applications treated in strict confidence. 


The AMERICAN ART WORKS, Coshocton, O. 


Size, 1x 2 inches, printed to order and 
My business is finding 
rents, etc., im every part of the United States. On my list are many 
own ambition and capacity. No charge for information, including 


Guaranteed © A. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 W. Broadway, N.Y. 
3000 GUMMED LABELS, $] 00 
postpaid. Send for Catalog. e@ 
Fenton Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
e If you think of starting 
Retail Store sie ras 
locations where new 
retail stores are needed. I know about towns, industries, rooms, 
places where a new store can start with small capital and pay a profit 
from the beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your 
free a 200 page book telling how to run a retail store. 
EDW. B. MOON, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
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wins. Maybe he wins three or four times 
the first month, but in the course of the 
year he inevitably loses; and if he stays in 
the game, as many of these retired men do, 
he loses everything. 

Not long ago a retired contractor whose 
wife thought he was worth half a million, 
but who had taken from his safe-deposit 
box all but four bonds of a thousand dollars 
each and had lost them in wheat, put a 
pistol to his head and blew out his brains. 

A pathetic case truly, but by no means a 
solitary one. There are thousands of wives 
of retired men of trade and finance who 
think their husbands are rich, when as a 
matter of fact their money is going to the 
dogs, or rather to the brokers, as fast as it 
can be carried to them by these poor old 
deluded speculators. Moral: the way to 
retire is to retire—and to retire very far 
away from Wall Street and the voice of the 
siren. 

Sometimes wives are at fault in begging 
their husbands.to give up business. A big 
Boston produce-dealer, out of deference to 
his wife’s importunities, sold out and went 
to live in the country, where he soon be- 
came weary of life and brooded about, full 
of melancholy. He had a matter of a mil- 
lion and a half, but somehow the conscious- 
ness of that did him no great good. He had 
been very active and what he missed now 
was the rigor of the game. One day one of 
his old business friends told him there was 
a good chance to get a corner on tea. It 
would take only a few hundred thousand. 
So, just for the excitement, he went into 
the tea deal—the wildest hazard in which 
he had ever engaged; but the corner was 
elusive, as corners often are, and by the 
time he had sold his tea at auction prices he 
had dropped the bulk of his fortune. His 
widow, who followed his body to the grave 
soon afterward, did not realize, however, 
that, had she encouraged him to remain in 
business, he would probably have been 
alive and happy. 

Railroad men die, but never retire— 
so they say; but sometimes one of the fac- 
tors of this fascinating life will be retired. 
When Harriman took charge of the South- 
ern Pacific system he wanted to put in a 
new man as general superintendent. The 
old superintendent, who had held the po- 
sition for many years, suddenly found 
himself out of a job. Though he was a 
man of advanced years, he was still a very 
able railroader; but the fact that Harriman 
didn’t want him militated against his get- 
ting a position with any other big railroad 
company, and there weren’t so many gen- 
eral superintendencies going begging any- 
way. Sothe poor old man, whose word had 
been law on the biggest railroad system in 
all the Far West and who had hired and 
fired thousands of men himself, was hard 
up for a place. He didn’t know anything 
but railroading, but he knew all about that; 
and to see him in his club corner and hear 
him talk of the old days was a sad specta- 
cle. Heso yearned to get hold of the reins 
of a big system that they say he would 
have taken the job for nothing. 

At last, when he couldn’t stand the 
strain of idleness any longer, he accepted 
the position of manager of the North Shore 
Line, a little old seventy-mile, narrow- 
gauge road running from Sausalito to 
Cazadero, referred to contemptuously by 
real railroad men as “‘two streaks of rust 
and no right-of-way.” It was a terrible 
comedown for a man who had been gen- 
eral superintendent of six thousand miles 
of eighty-pound steel track, over which ran 
the largest locomotives in the world; and 
the old man suffered as only a man of his 
expansive railroad mind could suffer. 

One day I saw this pitiable figure get off 
a little toy engine at the Sausalito terminus 
and I asked him if it didn’t feel good to be 
in harness again. 

“In harness!”’ he repeated gloomily, as 
he looked with sad eyes around the child’s 
playground of a yard, with its half-dozen 
tracks and forty-odd little freight cars. 
“T’m no more in harness than a rocking- 
horse. If I can’t get a man’s work to do 
pretty soon I’ll die.’”’ And that’s just what 
he did. He was buried within three 
months; and he didn’t have a narrow- 
gauge funeral either, for he was one of the 
most popular railroad men on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Railroad men of high-salaried positions 
are not retained so long in their offices as 
formerly, however. The day has passed 


August 
IS RESTING RUSTING? | 


: 
for the retention of the palsied and pa 
It would hardly be possible for a mi 
keep his job as long as did the ge 
auditor of one of the big western sy; 
who had been suspected of signing | 
ments in a state of coma and yet 
retained until the general manage 
somebody write out a small section o 
Constitution of the United States a 
side a column of unmeaning figures 
this hodgepodge the general auditor gy 
affixed his signature. Of course his 
ment followed at once. This man 
tically had been resting on his job for 
and was rusting withal. He did not o 
his dismissal six months. ; 
I have referred to intellectual pursu 
a means of interesting the mind and 
prolonging the life of the retired mer 
or financier. And surely, when we lo 
the great age attained by the men ¢ 
highest mentality, there is a robust, r 
made argument for this sort of thing 
fifty-five or sixty is a poor age to | 
to beintellectual. As a rule it won’t) 
If you cannot transform yourself in 
scholar over night—and somehow m 
us cannot—why not do as a certain 
septuagenarian of Chicago did whe 
thought he had made money enougl 
retired from the cares of business 
This man traveled in Europe for ¢ 
months and, on returning, went befor 
trustees of a big hospital and made ; 
offering of his business experience 
training for the morning office hours: 
days a week. The hospital manage 
made him honorary secretary, with ge 
advisory powers. The work was light 
it suited his temperament; and he 
hold with such aptitude and insight tk 
a few years the running expenses 0 
hospital were reduced over twenty 
and the efficiency of the instituti 
increased wonderfully. The hog 
now esteemed a model affair 
“superannuated”’ man to whom th 
dition is largely due is still on the job, 
eye is bright, his step elastic. 
Southern California is the paradi 
the retired rich. They go there from 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
commercial centers, where the 4 
slaved to pile up a fortune. Pa 


palatial country houses in Pasa 
Pomona, Santa Barbara and San 
and settle down amid picturesque 
roundings to that life of ease which 
have been picturing so long, but y 
when achieved, is not ease, but somet 
quite other than ease, unless, e 


mental and physical torpor come 
that heading—which I doubt. Y¥ 
some of the saddest old faces in the 
mobiles along the Los Angeles roads 
the launches flitting aimlessly abou 
Diego Bay. 

One of these sad faces was cot 
veranda of a vine-covered mission mai 
in Pasadena, and the sad eyes thai 
longed to it gazed through the orange 
to the boulevard where the autos ra 
and down. The man who owned tha 
face and those sad eyes was a retire¢ 
dealer of Baltimore. One day hea 
at a real-estate agent’s office 2 
nounced that he wanted to sell his 
and grounds. 

“Why, Mr.8.!” cried the age 
prise. “‘I thought you were a fixture 
in this paradise of fruit and flowers.” 

“‘Paradise!’”’ echoed the retired dé 
“T have had about all of paradise th 
stand. I’m going back to paint. V 
get into my office, with my sleeves 1 
up and a lot of big orders piling up In| 
of me, I’ll be the happiest man alive!’ 

You see, loafing is not living—that 
not living for men who know noth 
paint and such things. “I loaf a 
my soul!’’ declared Whitman; bu 
man was a poet—or, at least, a mig: 
imitation of one—and he could | 
seventy-three and loaf all he likee 
loafing is an important part of 
business—that is, when he is layin; 
stock. If we were all poets, howev 


So, then, resting for long periods 
for those of us who don’t happ 
poets or scholars; and, like a littlefe 
it is a dangerous thing, except for 
those I have named and for thos 
who really understand the tech 

as they do in Europe—but that 
hard to master in this step-lively n 
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he eighteenth annual production of Haynes automobiles 
fers a car of proven excellence in models of distinguished style 


rst Haynes Car, 1892 — which no 


man can buy. 


PEE SE 
St See ey fey 


The Latest Haynes Car — 1912 — Model 21, 5-passenger, 
40-horse power, Touring, which ANY man may buy, 
Fully Equipped, for $2100, f. o. b. factory. 


td 


\ ]HEN Elwood Haynes had constructed America’s first automobile—the one-horse 
Y power “gasoline buggy’? now among the treasures of Smithsonian Institute— 


\ 


announced his work to a handful of faithful but doubting friends. Today we 


‘ounce to an interested world-wide public the sturdy, reliable, speedy and stylish 
{ 

JIFICATIONS Haynes Model 21 
E ed steel channel, 4x1% inch, offset 3 
icc. 120 inches. 

| 4% inch bore, 5%4 inch stroke; T-head Haynes 


ie cylinders cast in pairs, offset 14 inch. Flexible 
point suspension. 


1912 


The OLDEST Car from 
the NEWEST Factory 


The occupancy of our magnificent new fac- 
tory, replacing the old plant which was destroyed 
by fire last February, gives us completely mod- 
ern equipment, much larger floor space and very 
generally bettered facilities for the manufacture 
of the superb Haynes. It also enables us to 

° meet the demands of our dealers and patrons for 
utomo 1 e a wider line. We take pride, therefore, in an- 
nouncing to the trade and public the following 

Haynes 1912 models: 


mM. Eisman dual magneto, with dry cells for 
ting. 


vetor. Stromberg 1% inch, Model B. 


ation. Splash and force feed, oil reservoir in 
it half of crank case and filled through bleeder 
| in center of crank-case. 


RMP Honaryiquadrant at top of steering post; AYNES superiority has been 4wz/t up all the way from the cradle days of Hayher 40: Touring! Cac Model 2176. Pee. 
eg OE FF Psvitiey aise foot motorings—not absorbed from what o¢hers had learned or heard or read senger, $2100. Regular Equipment: Eisman 
econ. RR iad ila about the building of automobiles, but established, from year to year through- cree ee wind shield, Prest-O-Lit < tank, Sve lam 
alpen pita out eighteen years, on Haynes experience in Haynes laboratories, Haynes shops, able Rim, Tanner automatic gasoline gauge. Full specif 
| orted by crank shaft. Easily adjusted and lubri- Haynes testing rooms and the records of Haynes cars im service. And the 1912 ir rer bral ge ne AB de. « 

eS, 0s hres! spends forward, Haynes car, product of America’s oldest and most experienced automobile manu- Scr $108 Regular Euulsment, saa 


Hreverse. Timken roller bearings. Operated 


Mec ah eres hate he facturers, has reached a point of perfection and refinement which would seem to piodel seh aievettes 


ees gt Sb on cagine brace. leave little or nothing that even Haynes skill can hope to attain in the future. Haynes 40 Limousine, Model 21, $2750. 
er-Shaft. Forged. Two universal joints, : 5 : Combination electric and oil lighted. Fully 
oe! Hi tard Consider the Haynes Model 21, five-passenger, 40-horse power touring car, equipped. 
/xle. Timken full floating type, pressed steel hous- ei S 7 ; 1 1 
Upporting full weight of car. Shaft, nickel steel. fully equipped, at $2100—-compare it, part by part, dimension by dimension, Haynes 40 Colonial Coupe Model 21.$2460. 
Mie atic Pisce T-beym 2-inch, drop forged. with any of the Azghest priced cars; then you'll realize we build Haynes cars to Bou pgibe elects, sndiod ght se is 
€ ‘orged integral. pindles 5-16 inch diam- E rae . i " 
: = roller bearings. satisfy the most critical buyers, and that we do not charge for experience and prestige. bs Brite a tee 
\ illery type wood, twelve spokes front and § ® aynes -60, ¢-Passenger louring ar, 
| See Be wood, twelve spokes front and The Haynes car for 1912 does not differ radically from the 1911 Haynes, but Model Y, $3000. Not a better car than our 
le rims. : 5 1 sl 2 ode , but bigger, roomier, an igher-pow- 
“ Goodyear straight side or QO. D. cli e all our models are bigger In every way, and more powerful. The time tested, sweet ered. Built for Baye ie could pay two or as thousand 
iy ght s Q clincher 36 x 4 i hen f “I b : See ret 1 V - 
mm running Haynes motor has been built with greater stroke and bore, giving more EA ek We eee ee 
3, Front, semi-elliptic; 40 inches 1 , 2 inck yneate . . ts Aa a i : ftaeds 
‘| eee inches long, 2 inches wide, power, greater flexibility and decreased vibration. ‘The wheel base has been length- Beste tar Ganioves tor cater dessll specious mates 
Tes. itted with grease cup, both front and rear. CH . 7 lar equi t; 3 Model 21 Touring. 
MI eo on var whee. Dian, ened. Larger brakes, giving 1 square inch braking surface to every 13 Ibs. of car. ar equipment, same as Model 21 Touri 
a. pWisappearing foot pedal operates. ex- And with these improvements there are many refinements in style, such as the rich black body Haynes Model Y Limousine, 50-60 H. P., 
Mloperates internal et nye and running gear, with black enamel and nickel trimmings throughout. ‘The 1912 Haynes is $3800. Combination electric and oil lighted. 
‘Three-ply laminated poplar, fore-door. Black now ready for delivery. You can see the new models at our branches and agencies, or we shall ty ECULpBeGs 


4 buffed leather upholstering, spring backs to both 
e! filled with super-extra curled hair. " 

4’ Body black, 18 coats of paint, all hand rubbed. 
Is black same as body. All metal equipment, 
i) netal, black enamel and nickel. 


lent. See Model 21, right-hand column. 


be glad to send you a catalog and name of nearest dealer. Address 


All models are so designed as to ac- 
commodate dynamo electric lighting 


Haynes Automobile Company equipment, which we will install for 


purchasers at nominal cost. 


NEW YORK Dept. A, KOKOMO, INDIANA CHICAGO 
1715 Broadway 1702 Michigan Ave. 


Haynes Model ‘‘21” 
Limousine 


Haynes Model “21” 
Colonial Coupé 


Haynes Model ‘‘Y” Haynes 
7-Passenger Touring WE 37 {L By Model" ¥” 
sa i t WH Limousine 


40 


SATURDAY 


ERE’S how to make a bi aha: divi- 
H dend-earning summer investment that 
will insure big returns in money saved 

next winter and every winter. Instead of re- 
pairing an old heater, it will be splendid econ- 
omy to make acomplete job of it—take it out 
and put in an Underfeed. The Underfeed— 


with all coal fed from below, the rational 


The 
Peck=-\ 


HEATING 
SYSTEMS 


Canton, Ohio, is one of the most notable of many 
enthusiastic Underfeed strongholds. Pictured above 
are two Underfee eated Canton homes. One 


owner—A. Castell, of 400 Springfield Ave., writes: 


**T have, at the present time, about one-half dozen 
furnaces of different makes, located in other build- 
ings I own. From my personal experience with 
these furnaces, I consider the Underfeed feature 
superior to any in the market.” 


WARM AIR 


FuRNACES- BOILERS 


coal-burning way— reduces cost-of heating so 
materially that it soon pays for itself. 

Underfeed heating plants ADD to the rent- 
ing or selling value of any building, because 
they insure clean, even heat at least cost. If 
You want to enjoy an actual saving of from 
one-half to two-thirds of your coal bills, here 
is the sure way — put in one of 


STEAM-HOT WATER 


H. A. Schrantz, 521 Dueber Ave., the other house- 
owner, writes, after four years’ satisfaction with the 


Underfeed: 


“Tt maintains an almost uniform temperature of 
75 degrees, regardless of the severity of the weather; 
never less than 65 degrees over night during zero 
weather—the real test of a furnace. It is most eco- 
nomical. For firing from Oct. 1 to May 1, my coal 
bill has never been over $17, and in a few years the 
Underfeed will have saved its initial cost.” 


Pea and buckwheat sizes of hard and soft coal and cheapest slack will yield in the Underfeed as much heat 


as highest price coal in other heaters. The difference in coal cost is yours. 
Smoke and gases — wasted in other plants— 
must pass through the flames in the Underfeed 
and are consumed; more saving. The few 
ashes are remove ‘by ee thé grate bar 
as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. 

Write for YOUR copy_of Underfeed Fur- 
nace Booklet or Special Boiler Catalog. Use fj 
the coupon. We'll be glad to send a lot of 
fac-simile testimonials. Heating Plans of our f} 
Engineering Corps are FREE. Name local'® 
dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


329 W. Fifth St., 


Boiler 
Underfeed 


Device 


Furnace 


Underfeed Device 


THE 


THE. WILLIAMSON CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Furnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers—Write TODAY for Our Sales Offer-To-You. 


Fill in, cut out and mail TODAY. 


Peck WILLIAMSON C0.,329 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Chic 


I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of my 


Coal Bills from 50% to 6624%. Send me—FREE— 


UN DERFEE Furnace Booklet____ 


Boiler Booklet____ 
(ndicate by X Booklet you desire) 


Street 
State 


Send Coupon Today 


and Learn how to 


SAVE 


Life to af 3 


of your 


Coal Bill 


Name 
Postoffice 


Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
FACTORY Then you will learn to know the 


exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke, 


' 1) French’s Mixture 22¢872*ecrt of 


Smoking Tobacco 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. 
Not sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 


Yau Ideas May Bane Yau a Elviine 


Free book gives list of needed inventions and tells 
how to protect them. Write for it. Send sketch of 


2% perfectcondition. Send10esilverorstamps 
~ for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 


invention for tree opinion as to patentability. 
Patent Obtained or Our Fee Returned. 


H. ELLIS CHANDLEE & CO. 


French Tobacco Co., Dept. A, Statesville, N.C 
of 1257 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


The part of your sock that shows 


should be handsome, just as the part which doesn’t 
show should be durable. 


Here is an Iron Clad sock, the material of which is so beauti- 
fully mercerized that pure silk hose could not be more pleasing 
in finish or coloring. Thrust your hand clear into it and it even 
feels like silk; yet its wearing parts are as strong as those 
of a much heavier sock, because they are made of a four-ply 
yarn spun from carefully selected Sea Island cotton of un- 
usual length and given the famous Iron Clad ‘‘extra 

twist.” We do not believe that such beauty and great 
durability were ever so perfectly combined as in this 


Iron Clad ‘“‘DREADNAUGHT” No. 398 


Colors: Champagne, New Salmon, Light Tan, Smoke, 
Mode, Wine, Copenhagen Blue, Dz ark Grey, Dark Tan, 
He -Motrope, Pearl, Hunter Green, Navy Blue, New 
Cerise, Ecru and Black. Sizes: 944,10, 10%, 11,1144, 


If your dealer does not keep them and will not get Bie for you, 
We willsend youas many pairsasyou may wish, prepaid. ifvou 

will tell us the size and colors you want. ONLY 25c A PAIR, 
This sock is illustrated in natural colors in our beauti- 
2 ful catalogue. Write for this catalogue, whether 
you order socks or not—we gladly mail it free, 


COOPER, WELLS&CO. 212 yine Street 
Joseph, 
F or cee. 


EVENING POST 


LEONTINE AND CO. 


(Continued from Page 5s) 


“Yes,” said I. ‘“There’s one of my 
former pals I must see and give it out 
straight that I’m retiring from the graft 
business.” 

John looked thoughtful. “Perhaps 
you're right,”’ says he. “‘ You don’t antici- 
pate any trouble, do you?” 

“No,” I answered, “‘there’s nothing to 
fear. Thieves often do just what I’m 
doing—get out of itintime. Fact is, most 
thieves chuck the game soon after middle 
age, if they’re out of jail. I’ll hand it out 
cold that I’ve quit and make it plain that 
so far as the old gang is concerned I never 
knew it.” 


This may sound queer, but as a matter of 


fact it’s nearly as frequent for a crook to 
turn honest as it is for an honest person 
to turn crook—and that’s been known to 
happen. 

So out I went and hailed a taxi and spun 
through the Bois to Bagatelle. I told my 
driver to let me out at the main gate on the 
side of the Bois, when I walked across to 
the rose garden. There was nobody in 
sight, so I strolled up to the little summer- 
house looking over the gardens and waited, 
for I was a bit ahead of time. The day 
was perfect, cloudless, and the air soft and 
fragrant. Nobody was in the gardens, so 
far as I could see, and pretty soon I got 
tired of waiting and started to stroll down 
one of the narrow paths, banked on either 
side with perfumed laurel. 

It was at the first abrupt bend of the 
little path that I came face to face with 
Léontine. She was in a dark blue riding- 
habit, with a little tricorne hat of felt cocked 
a bit on her wavy black hair. Her cheeks 
were flushed and her eyes sparkling, and as 
we came together she flung back her head 
and threw out both arms. 

“Frank!” she cried, as if I had been a 
long-lost lover instead of a burglarizing 
acquaintance of from nine until two. The 
next instant she was in my arms—or, to 
put it more exactly, I was in hers—and her 
fresh face with its faint perfume was crushed 
against mine. 

My friend, a man can’t stand being 
caressed by so lovely a woman as Léontine 
and never lift a hand. This man couldn’t 
at that time; so I made up in muscle for 
what I lacked in feeling, and caught her in 
my arms and gave her a squeeze that made 
her gasp, big strong woman that she was. 
But she must have felt the lack of fire in it, 
and as I loosed my grip she laid one of her 
gauntleted hands on my chest and pushed 
herself away while her clear, curious eyes 
looked searchingly into mine. 

“Frank,” she said in her rich voice, “are 
you really free? Your own man—and 
mine?” 

‘“‘T’m free, all right,’”’? I answered, ‘but 
neither yours nor mine, my dear girl.”’ 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Come over here in the summer-house 
and I will tell you all about it,’”’ I answered. 

When we were in the little pagoda I told 
her the whole story. Léontine listened in 
silence. 

“So you see,” I finished, “my word is 
passed and I’m going to make good. I’ve 
oy with everything belonging to the old 
ife.”’ 

Léontine began to trace figures in the 
dust with the loop of her riding crop. 

“‘And are you content,” said she, with- 
out looking at me, “to give up your 
freedom as tamely as this?” 

“T gave it up,”’ said I, “‘when I tackled 
that agent to keep the rest of you from 
getting pinched.” 

She looked up at me quickly and her 
eyes darkened. 

“Ah, that was splendid,’”’ says she— 
“that was glorious. Oh, Frank, nobody 
will ever know what I suffered that night. 
If Ivan and Chu-Chu had not held me 
fast, I would have leaped out of the car and 
shot that gendarme. When they got me 
home I was like a mad woman. They 
locked me in my room and the girls never 
left me for two days. Because I knew that 
it was all my fault. I spoiled everything. 
But,” she gave me a burning look, “I never 
imagined that it could be as bad as this.”’ 

““You’ve never done time in a French 
penal colony,” saidI. “‘Thisisgood enough 
for me.’ 

Léontine stamped her booted foot. 

“Then it’s not good enough for me,” she 
cried in a hot voice. “If you think that I 
am going to give you up like this, you are 
mistaken, Frank.” 


SUMMER 


1 \// CHOCOLATES 


“TO SUIT 
EVERY TASTE” 


All the Johnston favor. 
ites are as fresh and 
wholesome now as i 
the coldest weather. They 
sell fast and the Johnsto 
dealers order often. Thes 
are but fwo reasons wh 
Johnston's Chocolates a 
so popular in Summer. 


e If your dealer cannot supph 
| you, we will send our 80 
or $1.00 package, expres: 
prepaid, upon receipt — 
stamps or money order, 
Better dealers every- 4 

where sell 


MILWAUKE! 


Sample Box 


For five 2c stamps to cover 
postage and packing, we 
will send to your ad- 
dress a generous 
sample of any of 
the Johnston 
favorites, 


— ‘Swiss stale Milk 
Chocolate Creams 


Stenograph 
WS a | 
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(Don’t waste time in sharpening ue 4 


Blaisdell 5% 


are the “shorthand” way of always havin 
pencil point. They can be sharpened as mu 
than wooden pencils as shorthand is quicker 

hand. Simply nick the paper with a pin 
point, or even a pen. and pull offa strip 0 
Blaisdell Pencil leads are as far superior 
leads as their ease of sharpening is ahea 
pencils. They are smooth, even and gril 
from imported Bavarian graphite. 
Blaisdell Pencils can be had in any deg 
ness, with or without rubber tips. Se ea 
3 for 5c and 1c each. We also make a col 
of “better” erasers. If your stationer ca 
you, write for one of our special offers. 
Offer No. 1, 10c, 3 assorted high grade 1 
Offer No. 2, 25c, 3 assorted high grade 
3crayons. Offer No. 3, 50c, 6 assorted 
pencilswith extra thickleads and6 oo 
colors. 


BI eg DELL PAPER PENCIL COMI 
4500 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, 


Why Pay Extravagant Hotel f 
THE CLENDENING *‘xen 


Select, Home-like, Economi 
Parlor, Bedroom, Private Bath $1.5! 
Write for descriptive booklet G with 


CLARK’S éRient CR J 
February 1, $400 up for 71 days. | 
6 High-class Round-the- World Tours, a 


October 21, and mouthly to January, incl 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, P 


Tar Soap 
(PURE AS THE PINES) 


The first essen- 
tial to healthy, 
lustrous hair is a 
clean, well-nour- 
ished scalp. This 
is best secured and 
“3 maintained by 
smatic shampooing with 
ker’s Tar Soap. 


Thy This Soap Aids Nature 


use it contains pure pine-tar, com- 
| with other hygienic and cleansing 
s adapted especially to the needs 
e scalp. 

ical authorities advise women to 
poo once a fortnight, men once a 
, with Packer’s Tar Soap. 


he Right Way to Shampoo 


the hair with warm water, make a 
cof Packer’s Tar Soap, and apply 
e head. Then work the lather 
the whole scalp with the finger 


2 Sample 


ds, we will mail 

mple half-cake 
ker’s Tar Soap; 
booklet, ‘How 
> for the Hair 
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calp. 
MFG. CO., Suite 86C, 81 Fulton St., New York 


ubles — that happen miles from a repair shop —have 
motorist supplied with these valuable, 
re Goodyear handy, quick-repair devices. 


The big motoring problem — 
“how to get the car home’’—is 
‘instantly solved by the motorist 
who always carries a complete 
outfit of Goodyear repair acces- 
sories. Then tire worries are gone 
forever—tire repairs become mat- 
ters of a moment —the journey is 
quickly resumed without any 
‘an. serious delay. 
Bz Protection Patches are for use when the cut is clear 
rf ng. An outside boot fits firmly over the casing 
the rim with a thong. An inside patch, snugly 
casing, protects the inner tube and the tire’s fabric. 
m-cut, simply fita handy Goodyear Rim-Cut Patch 
ig —and the journey is resumed. 
ick Repair Gum will quickly x — 
the tread or inner tube—the ¢~ ai aes 
» surest way to patch inner = — i 
h the Goodyear Self-Cure Repair ~#- 
' Tire Protectors, Inner Tube | |: 
" Handle Grips, Sifter Top 


(yoou Svea 


fe id other accessories are motor- | | WIA a 
ie Se Eeund satisfaction is to he | 2s a 
oodyear accessories, for | 5 ' 

s¢ that money can produce — eas Sw 
motorists is 1significant. 
@arage man can get a full outfit for you. Tell him 
gest-value Goodyear accessories. Write today for 
is of instruction to (265) 


if year Tire & Rubber Co., SenecaSt., Akron, O. 
4 ches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. 
SECURED OR OUR 


E N T FEE RETURNED 


fetch ior free search of Patent Office Records. How to 
Na Patent an! What to Invent with list of inven- 
and prizes ojfered for inventions sent free. Patents 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington. D. C. 
Send Sk ode] for 
FRE 


ENTS “ainsi 
Advice, Searches, and 
; Se stoms Wanted FREE 


EMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


That Protect and Pay 


THE SATURDAY 


I did not answer. She looked at me and 
her eyes filled. 

“You told me that night that you 
loved me,” she whispered, “and my heart 
leaped to meet yours. I have never loved 
a man before, Frank. The minute that 
our hands touched and I looked into your 
cold gray eyes I knew that I had found my 
mate and my master. You belong to me, 
Frank, and to my world. Society is our 
enemy. Why should you go hat in hand 
and ask to be taken back? Listen, Frank. 
Find out how much your half-brother paid 
to get you clear. Then we will pay it back. 
I am rich, just now. Afterward, if you 
like, we will go away uy 

I raised my hand. “Thank you, my 
dear,”’ I said gently, ‘‘ but it can’t be done. 
My word is passed. The money is only a 
part of the debt. The good faith, the 
warmth of heart and voluntary good-will 
are things that I can only repay by being 
worth them—and so help me I intend to.” 

A dark flush came into Léontine’s face. 
She looked at me fixedly for a moment, 
then began to trace patterns in the dust 
again. Finally she said: 

“Suppose that you had not been caught — 
that I had not been such a fool as to in- 
sist on going upstairs after the pearls. 
What would you have done? Did you 
really care for me, or was it just the mad- 
ness of the moment? Did you really 
intend to win me?”’ She fastened me with 
those wonderful eyes of hers. 

“T meant to win you,” I answered. 
“Nothing would have kept me from it. I 
was mad about your beauty, it’s true; 
but there was something else besides Ma 
I stopped. ‘ 

“What, Frank?” she asked softly, and 
laid her hand on my shoulder, leaning 
toward me until her flushed face was 
almost against mine. 

I gave a short laugh. ‘It sounds like a 
foolish thing for a professional thief to 
say, Léontine,’’ I answered, ‘‘but it was 
because I felt the good in you.” 

Léontine’s eyes opened wide. 

“You are the first man to feel that,’”’ she 
answered. 

“Tt is there,’ I answered. ‘Tons of it. 
You have plenty of heart, my dear, and a 
great big generous soul. I don’t know any- 
thing about you, but I know that you are 
not bad. Not by a long shot.” 

“T am a thief,’ she flashed back. “A 
thief on a bigger scale than you ever 
dreamed of, mon ami.” 

“And I am a thief no longer,” I 
answered. 

“But if you were ye 

“Tf I were ” T hesitated. The fas- 
cination of her was beginning to turn my: 
head, as it had that night. ‘‘If I were, 
then all hell could never keep you from 
me,’’ I cried, and reached for her with 
both arms. - 

For a few mad seconds everything was 
blurred. Then I pushed her away. Her 
arms still clung, but I was the stronger. 
She reeled back against the rustic rail and 
pressed her hands against her temples. 

“But I’m not,” I muttered, and stepped 
away. ‘‘As long as my half brother and 
his angel of a wife continue to believe in 
me I shall never break faith—and this is 
goodby, Léontine.”’ 

She looked at me with a curious expres- 
sion in her tawny eyes. 

“And if they should lose their faith in 
you?” she asked. 

I shrugged. “‘It’s my business to see 
that they never do,’’ I answered. 

Léontine gave me a curious smile. 
“We'llsee, Frank,’ said shesoftly. ‘“‘Once 
a thief, always a thief. It’s in the blood.” 

Suddenly she turned and walked down 
the path and disappeared behind the heavy 
foliage. 

That afternoon John took me up to see 
the new car that he was promoting. The 
company planned to make only big fel- 
lows. One of their six-cylinders was in the 
garage and we took her out for a spin over 
the road. We made the run to Chartres 
in about fifty minutes, John driving. The 
chief mécanicien was with us, and his son, 
a bright youngster of eighteen, named 
Gustave. 

On the way home we stopped at the 
Automobile Club for a business talk with 
three members of the company with whom 
John had made a rendez-vous—a Swiss 
engineer, the General Director and the 
General Superintendent. It was arranged 
that I should take charge of the Paris 
office, my principal duty being to show the 
car to clients. After the others had gone 
John and I remained to talk, and I noticed 
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HILE Pompeian Massage Cream is used in several million 
homes by both husband and wife, yet in some homes men 
still think it is a woman’s face cream, and again, women think it is 
aman’s cream. Pompeian is for both, just as much as soap is for 
both. But Pompeian cleanses, refreshes, improves and invigorates 
the skin as no soap possibly can. There is no logical reason why either 
man or woman should have the cleaner or more wholesome skin. 


We are all judged largely on first and general appearances— yes, judged before we 
speak. Comparatively few people come to know our inner selves. Hence the value of 
appearance; hence the necessity of a fresh, healthy,wholesome skin, Such a complexion 
is in itself a good introduction for man or woman into either social or business circles. 

You are judged before you speak! ‘* Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian 
and have one.” 


Massage 


POMPEIAN cress 


Don’t confuse Pompeian with ‘‘cold’’ or grease creams. 
Pompeian Massage Cream is entirely different in purpose, use 
and results. Pompeian ‘‘rolls’’ out of the pores, bringing the 
hidden dirt with it. It is this rolling-out feature which makes 
Pompeian Massage Cream entirely different from ‘* cold’’ or 
grease creams, which stay in the pores. Use cold creams for 
cold cream uses, but when you want a cleansing massage cream 
insist on Pompeian. At all dealers. 


Trial Jar and Art Picture, both sent for 10c. (stamps 
or coin) for Postage and Packing 


Cut along this line, fill in and mail today 


PASasaewsuseasansaaeeasaunasssssuane 


For years you have heard of Pom- 8 F 
peian’s merits and benefits. To get you 5 The Piste Me land, O 
to act now we will senda‘ Pompeian § 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 
Beauty”? Art Picture, : s Gentlemen -— Enclosed find 10c. (stamps or coin), 
in exquisite colors § for postage and packing, for which please send mea 
with each trial jar This L trial jar of Pompeian and a ** Pompeian Beauty’ Art 
N 3 A Picture. 
is a rare offer, This } 
‘““Pompeian Beauty” § iH 
is very expensive and , 
Alldealers immensely popular. H Name ae 
50e,75cand$1 Clip coupon now. 5 

" H Address ee 

aS 

S , 

5 City —= State 


I © ES fi 


| z. = . 3B he Or 2 eon f 
_the lightest-for-warmth underwear |\ 
hasthe metallock attached. Write forillustrated bookletandsample. 

General Knit Fabric Company Utica N Y — 


“ This is Great,” 


is what you’ll say when you learn by 
actual use how quickly and easily you 
can cut through a board with a 


A handy thing to 
have about the house 


Simonds Saw 


(Pronounced Si-monds) 


You'll especially appreciate a Simonds if 
you’ve been using an inferior saw that you 
had to drive through by main force. 


Simonds Saws are made from special 
Simonds Steel, toughened to stand long 
service and hardened to hold their sharp 
edges and set against rough usage. Get a 
No. 4 Simonds from your dealer—the best 
saw for the home. 


Write us for ‘‘ Guide Book for 
Carpenters’’—FREE. Contains 
many valuable hints for everybody. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
New Orleans New York Seattle 


SATURDAY 


THE 
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=<-7 Lieutenant Santelmann and the United States Ma- *- 
i rine Band, familiarly known as ‘‘The President’s €22% 

Own”, who play at all musical functions, official and 
private, at the White House, also play for you at 

| your pleasure if you have a Victor in your home. 

| Make up a program like this played by nine of the 

| greatest military bands on earth: 


5690 Marsovia Waltzes . . : 
16385 - { Chimes of Normandy Selectiont 
| Poet and Peasant Overture 
1183 Washington Post March . 
16473 | { Dollar Princess Waltz. . 5 
\ Waltzes from A Chocolate Soldier 
31831 Cavalleria Rusticana Prelude 
35000 {Carmen Selection . 
is | Freischutz Overture 
31832 Sakuntala Overture, Op. 73) 
31676 Semiramide Overture 
4678 Lights Out March 
| 5792 Second Chasseurs March 
} | 5777 Apache Dance_. . 
| 6479 {“De Guardia” Two- Step 
(Dance “Luis Alonzo” 


. U.S. Marine Band 

5 Pryor’s Band 
Pryor’s Band 

Sousa’s Band 

. Victor Orchestra 

. Pryor’s Band 
 Vessella’s Italian Band 
: Sousa’s Band 

. Sousa’s Band 
Kryl’s Bohemian Band 
Police Band of Mexico 
. Pryor’s Band 
Garde Republicaine Band of France 
Black Diamonds Band of London 
Royal Military Band of Madrid 
Royal Military Band of Madrid 


And besides band selections, there’s every kind of music and entertain- 
ment you want on the Victor. 
Hear your favorite selection today at any Victor dealer’s. 


And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola 
Victors $10 to $100. Victor-Victrolas $50 to $250 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. 5. A. 


say ee 


Sagres} Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors i 
= 7 Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— - 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
L a) 


N 
’ ° 

| 
The Boys’ Magazine | 
is unquestionably the finest maga- 
zine in the world for boys. Each 
issueis filled withclean, fascinating 
stories and instructive articles, all 
of intense interest to every live boy. 
Also, each issue contains depart- 
ments devoted to the Boy Scouts 
ot America, Electricity, Mechanics, 
Photography, Carpentry, Stamps | 
and Coins. A big Athletic De- 
partment edited by 


WALTER CAMP 


isaregular feature. This department 
is of great value to every boy who 
wishes to excel in athletic sports. 
A new handsome cover in colors 
each mo 2a Berut fully illustrated 


BOYS MAGAZINE 


Any Shape You Wish 
Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collars 


will fully satisfy your collar needs. 
Style, service, economy and comfort. 
| Permanently clean. Launder witha 


: . Foronly 50 u 7 : : 
Special Offer: oNdyouTHE BOYS" damp cloth. Won’t wrinkle, wilt 
MAGAZINE for six months and or ravel. The same collar you have 


a copy of the most practical little 
book you ever read, ‘‘Fifty Ways 
for Boys to Make Money,” and 
a **Reach’’ baseball fielders’ 
glove. This glove is made 
of fine brown tan leather, 
felt padded and leather 
lined, patentinside hump, 
web thumband deep 
pocket. Your money will 
be promptly refundedifyou 
are not more than pleased 
with yourinvestment. Address 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 

650 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 
(The Boys’ Magazine is on sale at all 

news-stands at 10c. a copy.) 


always worn—only waterproofed. 


Collars 25c — Cuffs 50c a pair 
At your dealer's, of price. 


ov by eagil ort feces 


| ie vite for bu 
THE FIBERLOID CO.,7 &9 Waverly Place, New York 


BUYS 


» 10 CENTS A DAY 2 


Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter 


The Original Visible Writing Typewriter. Understand before you read 
another word that this is a full-sized, standard typewriter, made in our own 
factory at Kittanning, Pa. As good as any machine at any price. Entire line 
visible; back spacer; tabulator; two-color ribbon; universal keyboard, etc. 


$65 NOW-—LATER THE 


PRICE WILL BE $100 


One Penren Visible Typewriter Given Away 


to every man or woman who will do us a small service. No selling or soliciting 
necessary, only a small service which anyone can render. 


TO GET ON and learn of our easy terms and full particulars regirding this unprece- 


dented offer, say to us in a letter: “MAIL YOUR FREE OFFER.” 
Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Company, °° Sfirsnunen Pas 
(Established 20 Years) 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


| “here’s more trouble.’ 
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that in the course of our conversation he 
took several drinks of whisky and soda. 
He was in that state of buoyancy about 
the new venture that you find so often in 
the rich amateur, whose only knowledge of 
business comes from buying things instead 
of trying to sell them. He told me that he 
had always been very sore at his depend- 
ence on his wife for every cent he spent, 
and that he hoped soon to be a rich man on 
his own account. 

That night at dinner John was very 
jolly and talkative at first, but toward the 
end his good-nature passed off and I could 
see that the reaction was setting in. John 
did not impress me as a drinking man. His 
methods were more those of a person who 
is bothered about something and hits the 


| bottle to drown care. 


After dinner Edith and Miss Dalghren 


| went out to the studio, as Edith wanted to 
' study the effects of artificial light on the 
_ | portrait. John and I went intothe smoking 

/ room and I noticed that he took three 


cups of strong black coffee. 

I said goodnight early, for the ride had 
made me sleepy. While I was undressing 
there came a rap at the door, and the 
maitre d’hdtel handed me a tray with a 
letter addressed in Léontine’s hand, which 
was of the round, English sort. 

“‘Confound the girl,” I said to myself, 
I sat down at a 
little writing-desk and opened the letter. 


| There were fathoms and fathoms of it—a 


regular essay. 
She began by telling me that since our 


| meeting at Bagatelle she had been think- 


ing constantly of the step that I had taken, 
and had decided to write and tell me the 
result of her reflections. She had also, she 
said, been analyzing the state of her sen- 
timent toward me—I could imagine her 
doing that about as I could imagine a 


| small boy analyzing the effect of a match 


held to a heap of loose powder—and she 
had found that she loved me enough to 
give me up and to help me in my new reso- 
lutions, provided she could manage to per- 


| suade herself or be persuaded that such an 


act on my part was rational. So far, how- 
ever, my reform under the existing con- 
ditions impressed her as foredoomed to 
failure, and could result only in unhappiness 
to me and social injury to those who had 
befriended me. At present, said she, they 
were enthusiastic over my redemption, 
while I, for my part, was full of gratitude 
and good resolutions. But, said Léontine, 


| the leopard cannot change his spots. 


Once a thief, always a thief. 

Then she went on to say that in time my 
past was bound to become known, and 
that there would always surround me an 
atmosphere of spectacular notoriety that 
was bound to hurt my friends and make me 
myself uncomfortable. If I married into 
the class of society where I now found my- 
self, the stain would always stick to wife and 
children, said Léontine. A reformed bur- 
glar,said she, might do for avery quiet or else 
a Bohemian society, but was bound to be 
utterly out of his element in the aristocratic 
circles of my half-brother and his wife. My 
duty tothem, said Léontine, was to tell them 
that I could never be of their world, and to 
goaway. ‘‘Dothat before they begin to be 
conscious of their mistake,”’ she wrote. 

About here I stopped and did some solid 
thinking. There was no doubt but that 
the girl was dead right—absolutely right. 
T had felt it myself, in a vague sort of way. 
It struck me suddenly—and I tell you the 
thought was a mighty bitter one—that all 
of this must of course have occurred to 
Edith; but because she was such an angel 
of a woman she had decided on her line of 
duty and meant to follow it at any cost. I 
wondered if John had seen it in the same 
way, and I decided that for his part he 
was probably so pleased with himself for 
the fine thing that he was doing as not to 
reckon in the cost. You see, I was losing 
my respect for my half-brother, as a man, 
just as I was gaining it for his wife, as a 
woman. You didn’t need an X-ray ma- 
chine to see smack through John. He 
was a good, kind, easy-going sort of chap, 
with artistic tastes, athletic, physically 
brave but morally weak. No doubt if he 
had ever had to work for his living it 
might have stiffened his back. But he had 
been an idler from childhood, with all of 
his wants provided for; and had always 
been too lazy to use his opportunities to 
employ what energy he had. 

It may seem beastly ungrateful of me, 
my friend, but the idea gave me a sort of 
hot rage. I felt like going down the stairs 
and smashing the decanter over his head. 


August 1 


I took up Léontine’s letter again, 
far as your half-brother is concerned, 
went on, “it does not so much m: 
After all, there is a blood tie betw 
and blood is thicker than water. 
Frank, I have learned a good deal ; 
him from Kharkoff and another ma: 
is not a very wonderful person. Bu 
his wife’s sake, do you yourself think 
you ought to remain one of the h 
hold? From what you have told me 
see that your ransom was all her do 
and why should she have done it? 

“Yes,” I said to myself—‘‘ why ‘ 
she have done it?”’ 

From this point the letter june 
another key. ‘Frank,’ wrote 
“don’t think that I am urging voll 
main in the underworld. I love 
firmness and I adore your he 
purpose. You are too good for a thi 
strong and fine. Oh, my dear, de 
think that I have never felt as you do’ 
you think that I have never wished 1 
out of this slough; to look the whole: 
in the face without fear and witho 
proach? Iam sick of this atmosphi 
doubt and defiance. Let us go 
together and begin our lives afresh, 
are both young and strong and tale 
Let us go far away to some new cot 
and begin our lives anew and on a 
and wholesome footing. Let us p 
money debt, Frank—for all that Ih 
yours. You told me today that soc 
debt to you had been paid in full. 
dear, society owes me a debt also—a 
far greater than yours. But if societ 
give me you, I will consider the oblis 
as canceled.”” And then there was a 
lot more that would make me feel 
more a fool to repeat. 

I dropped the letter on the desk ar 
my hands through my hair. The 
felt hot, the night was hot, my hea 
hot. Up I jumped and opened the wi 
on the other side and a fresh breeze, 
in. For several minutes I stood i 
window, facing it, my head in a - 
Léontine was right, 1 thought. § 
past as mine could never be kept as 
It was bound to become known, an¢ 
what would be said of Edith for h: 
ing a criminal? A low grade of 
nal—burglar, sneak-thief, pickpocket 
doubt the story would reach Kha 
Léontine herself might tell him, a 
would remember how I had tried tor 
him of his winnings that day at the 
when he had caught me and got n 
ported to Cayenne. I was a marked 
My picture was in the French R 
Gallery and my head measurements 
Bertillon records. 

To think that Edith should fall hen 
all this! Edith, that angel of a we 
The very thought of her sent a 
through me. Angel she might be, a 
such far above all earthly shame and: 
ing. But she was a woman too—ant 
a woman! My heart was full of he 
my mind too; and as J stcod there 
long window staring into the dark sh 
of-the trees I saw the sweet, thou 
face with the clear, steady eyes and 
tive mouth. Such a woman was mea 
love and happiness and peace of s 
which to accomplish the work of he 
gifts, not to suffer the sneers an 
criticisms of an evil world. 

Suddenly I knew why Léontine’s 
ish kisses had left me cold. I kney 
my gratitude to John was turning § 
to a cold disgust. It had not taken] 
thought, with a stab of joyful pain. 

In a sort of rage I turned back 1 
table to torture myself afresh with 
tine’s letter. The girl was right. So 
she should have her way. I would g 
her to the ends of the world. 

Such a woman as Edith was not ft 
Léontine and I were well mated; cre 
of the same clay—of the earth, e 
Heaven was not for my sort, and it si 
to me that if I were to go clawing a 
with my dirty hands worse things 
happen, not only to me, but to the 
woman who was ready to sacrifice he 
position in the world to help me 
Polish girl and I belonged to th 
underworld. We were Scovel 
down of the established order of affa 

So I read the letter through agai 
then I crumpled it in my fist, threw 
the fireplace and touched a match 
and as it flamed up wickedly it seen 
me that with it was burning all ( 
new-found happiness. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HE Bergdoll models for 1912 have set 

a new standard of automobile value in 

this country—the Bergdoll ‘‘30” at 
$1500 and the Bergdoll ‘‘40”’ at $1900. The 
advent of the Bergdoll ‘‘40” at $1900 has created a 
furore in the automobile industry, as it combines all 
the new features that the highest priced cars are 
announcing, including a really long stroke motor. It 
will be the only car selling at anything like the price 
to possess such sterling features as along stroke motor, 
four-speed transmission with direct drive on third 
speed, quick detachable demountable rims on 36 inch 
wheels; a self starter, to say nothing of the very com- 
plete equipment which includes top and wind shield. 
The long stroke motor gives the maximum power at 


DIRECT 


‘TRANSMISSION \\ 


MOTOR CARS 


low motor speed, particularly desirable for hill climb- 
ing and slow trafic work. ‘The 1912 Bergdoll ‘<30” 
at $1500 (fully equipped) shows refinements over the 
same model of last year and greater efficiency. If you 
are in the market for a car you do yourself an injustice 
if you fail to get in touch with the nearest Bergdoll 
dealer before making your purchase. During the past 
year the Bergdoll manufacturing facilities have been 
nearly doubled. With two large and completely 
equipped plants we now have the capacity for the 
manufacture of an unlimited output. The owner of 
a Bergdoll, ‘‘the car with the gilt radiator,’’ will 
enjoy the true pleasures of successful motoring and 
possess the satisfaction that his car is guaranteed by 
the Louis J. Bergdoll Motor Company —a guarantee 
*‘backed by millions.” 


All prices F. O. B. Philadelphia. Prompt Deliveries. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


MOTOR:— 

Full 30 H. P. and full 40H. P. Both 
4-cylinder, 4-cycle. 30 H. P. has 4 
inch bore, 4/2 inch stroke; 40 H. P. 
has 4 inch bore, 6inch stroke. Silent 
in operation. 


LUBRICATION :— 

Sight feed on dash. Constant level 
splash system operated by plunger 
pump. 

IGNITION :— 

Bosch easy starting Magneto, 


WHEELS :— 


34 and 36inches diameter. Artillery 
type; large hub flanges; heavy spokes; 
brake drums bolted to rear spokes; 
Quick Detachable Demountable rims. 


CLUTCH :— 

Multiple disc gradually engaging 
clutch. No jerking, no wear. Easily 
lubricated. 

TRANSMISSION :— 

Selective, three and four speeds for- 
ward (40 H.P. direct on third) and 
one reverse. Annular ball - bearings 
throughout. Chrome Vanadium and 
nickel steel gears. 


WHEEL BASE:— 
One hundred and fifteen inches for 
both chasses. 


COOLING :— 
Gilt cellular radiators. Motors have 
large water jackets. 


AXLES :— 

Front— I-beam section, single piece 
drop forging with large annular ball- 
bearings, Rear—Pressed steel hous- 
ing, heat treated nickel steel shafts; 
large annular ball bearings, Full 
floating type. 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


COLORS :— 


Dark blue body and running-gear, 
Standard. Lamps, black enameled. 


BODIES :— 


On 40 H. P. chassis are built fore- 
door Touring, 5-passenger; Torpedo, 
4-passenger; Coupé and Limousine. 
On the 30 H. P., fore-door Touring, 
Toy Tonneau, and “‘Louis J’? Runa- 
bout with fore-doors. All inside drive, 
EQUIPMENT :— 

Mohair top with envelope; folding 
glass wind shield; five lamps; Prest- 
O-Lite tank; tire holders; horn and full 
tool equipment. 


LOUIS J. BERGDOLL MOTOR COMPANY 


The Bergdoll “40” 


Fore-Door Touring 
Fully equipped 


Including Top, Wind Shield 


and Self Starter 


$1900 


This Model has the Six-inch 


Long Stroke Motor 


The Bergdoll “30” 


$1500 


Fully Equipped 
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I will Guarantee Your Hosiery Bill 
not to run over 
fA. $3 a year 


I guarantee my 
hose against 
darning or mend- 
ing, against 
holes in the heel 
ortoe. For every 
pair that does not 
make good I will 
give a new pair 


FREE. 


Buster Brown’s 
Darnless 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed 


For Men,Women 
and Children 


* Trade Mark Reg 

My guarantee means absolutely a very best quality in 
every strand of the yarn used in making my hose. Means 
a smooth, even, silky-lisle finish — gauzy and sheer —cool 
and comfortable—attractive in appearance. A stocking 
shaped to the foot—ankle, heel and toe. All Buster Brown 
Hosiery has the ‘‘German Loop” toe—no seams and 
knots — French finish tops, reinforced heel, toe and garter 
tops. Garters won’t tear nor stretch them out of shape. 


Buster Brown’s 


Darnless Hosiery 


Guaranteed—25c a Pair 
4 pairs in a box for $1.00 


For Men, Women and Children 


ALL COLORS—ALL SIZES 


Buster Brown’s Darnless Hosiery, guaranteed, is the aniy silk lisle 25c. hose 
made. It is the most serviceable, and at the same time, the most presentable and com- 
fortable. Live merchants everywhere sell Buster Brown’s Darnless Guaran- 
teed Hosiery. If you have the slightest difficulty in finding the genuine Buster 
Brown’s Hosiery (with the trade mark guarantee on each pair) send your size and 
color wanted with $1.00, and we will send you 4 pairs, postpaid, to any address. 
Write the MILL direct. 


Autobiography of Buster Brown Free 


We will send you a copy of the Autobiography of BUSTER BROWN free if you will 
enclose us 4c to cover cost of wrapping and postage. Itis Buster Brown’s own story of himself 
and his famous and wonderful dog Tige; illustrated in colors, funny, witty and entertaining to 
everybody—young or old. 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILL 


559 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Guaranteed 4 months against darning 


‘No Sweltering for ME! *1250 


ie «x1 I use the Speakman Shower.” complete 
4 aN" \ Better spend two minutes under a Speakman Shower than to 
SS sizzle and swelter all day! Here’s areal shower—the cooling 


ee 


after-effects will make you fresh and strong and drave—ready 
for any fray or any play. It’s a good beginning! 


’ A Portable Shower for Everybody 


The Speakman Shower doesn’t need a mechanic—it’s easy up 

and easy down. Just put over the tub, fasten the screws, attach 

the tube—and you have the simplest, cheapest and best shower ever 

devised. Never wears out—no trouble, and the clip attachment 

always clings to the faucet. $12.50 complete except in the far West. 
Write for Free Book—It tells the secret—to 


THE SPEAKMAN SHOWER, 111 Market St, Wilmington, Del. 


THs little metal contrivance, The Diamond Foot Support, is simply wonder- 
ful in its ability to banish foot troubles. The quickness with which it relieves 
aching, tired feet and ankles, remedies the dreaded “broken arch” and makes 
nervous people forget their nerves, is truly remarkable. 


The Diamond Foot Support 
Braces the whole shoe, prevents its “running over,” adds buoyancy to your step, 
and will more than pay for itself in added wear and appearance of the shoe. 

Diamond Foot Supports cost you only 50c at- 
50c At All Dealers tached to your shoes. If your dealer cannot 


supply you, send us 50c (stating size, height of heel and whether for man or woman) 
and -we will send you a pair, prepaid. Money back if not satisfied. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. ‘Thousands of testimonials from grateful users, 


Write for Valuable Free Booklet on Foot and Shoe Troubles 
DIAMOND FOOT SUPPORT COMPANY, Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


The 
Strong- 
est 


Brace 

for the 
Weakest 
Place 


8x10 Bromide Enlargement and Frame 


35 


Order 3 and enclose One Dollar and 
we will send our Exposure Scale FREE. HASTINGS & MILLER, 118-120 Nassau St., New York. (Established over 16 years.) | 


Wewillmake from your negativean 8x10 Enlargement, framedin black frame,with glass, for 35c. 
Cash with order. Send us glass negatives by express prepaid. Films by mail. 
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ARTEMAS QUIBBLE, 
LL. Be 


(Continued from Page 17) 


In an instant the room was in a turmoil, 
Bunce screaming out that he had been 
tricked by a parcel of shysters, Gottlieb 
indignantly defending his ruse as a per- 
fectly proper method of discrediting Bunce, 
and the referee vainly endeavoring to re- 
store order. As for myself, in spite of my 
anxiety over the whole affair I could not do 
otherwise than laugh heartily over Bunce’s 
ludicrous mistake. When Hawkins was 
brought in from outside and, after pro- 
claiming his identity, denied ever being 
served in the original action, the referee 
was but little inclined to listen to Lawyer 
Bunce, who now corrected his testimony 
and swore just as insistently that the real 
Hawkins was the person to whom he had 
given the papers in the case. 

Here, then, was as pretty a trick as had 
ever been. played on an unsuspecting and 
well-meaning lawyer; and by it Gottlieb 
had so strengthened our position that, very 
likely, the referee would have found for our 
side even had not Hawkins taken it upon 
himself toswear the matterthrough. More- 
over, the only person who could have 
disproved the latter’s testimony or given 
evidence that might have militated against 
its probability—to wit, Crookshank, his 
former attorney—was dead and buried, 
and it seemed as if truth were buried with 
him. On the way back to our office I con- 
gratulated my partner on the Napoleonic 


strategy which he had displayed, and a few ° 


days later a more substantial compliment 
followed, in the shape of an unqualified 
finding in our favor on the part of the 
referee, 

“Was ever thirty-five thousand dollars 
earned so easily?’’ laughed Gottlieb over 
his cigar as we were dining at Delmonico’s. 

“So long as Hawkins stays bought— 
no,” I answered. 

“Don’t be a death’s head, Quib!’”’ he 
retorted. ‘‘Why, even if he turned state’s 
evidence, no one would believe him! Have 
another glass of this vintage—we can drink 
it every night now for a year at Dillingham’s 
expense!” 

‘Well, here’s to you, Gottlieb!’’ I an- 
swered, filling my goblet with the creaming 
wine; ‘and here’s to crime—whereby we 
live and move and have our being!” 

And we clinked our glasses and drained 
them with a laugh. 


Dillingham Takes a New Wife 


I had now been a resident of New York 
for upward of twenty years and had ac- 
quired, as the junior member of the firm of 
Gottlieb & Quibble, an international repu- 
tation. It is true that my partner and I 
felt it to be beneath our dignity to adver- 
tise in the newspapers—and, indeed, ad- 
vertising in New York City was for us 
entirely unnecessary—but we carried a 
card regularly in the English journals and 
received many retainers from across the 
water; in fact, we did a large part of the 
theatrical business in the city, drawing 
the contracts for the managers and being 
constantly engaged in litigations on their 
behalf. We had long since abandoned as 
trivial all my various profit-sharing schemes 
and, with the exception of carrying on our 
payrolls most of the clerks attached to 
the police and other criminal courts, had 
practically no ‘‘runners.’’” We did not need 
any. There was no big criminal case in 
which we were not retained for the defense 
and rarely a divorce action of any notoriety 
where we did not appear for one of the 
parties. 

This matter of Hawkins was the first — 
in twenty years—in which we had ever 
deliberately faked an entire case! Yet, if 
ever there was a safe opportunity to do so, 
this seemed the one, and I cannot even 
now charge Gottlieb with recklessness in 
taking the chances that he did; but, as 
luck would have it, there were two facts 
connected with the Dillingham annulment 
the significance of which we totally over- 
looked—one, that Bunce was not so much 
of a fool as he looked; and the other, that 
Mrs. Dillingham was a mother. 

Once, however, judgment had been 
entered to the effect that Mrs. Dilling- 
ham had never lawfully ceased to be Mrs. 
Hawkins, then the real reason of our client’s 
anxiety to be rid of his wife and her child, 
a girl of six years, became apparent; for he 
instantly announced his engagement to a 


The feeling it gives 
your skin the first 
time you use it is a 
promise of what its 
steady use will do. 


Rub its 
lather 


One function of the skin 
to absorb. 

To revive, to freshen up a negleete 
lifeless skin, rub in the lather 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Woodbury’s contains proper 
which are helpful to the skin, wh 
resupply what has been exhausted f 
the skin by modern conditions. 

Rub its lather in gently but per 
ently for several minutes. 

Rinse in cold water, then rub ap 
of ice over your face and throat. ~ 

This treatment will result in actiy 
glowing skin. § 


Write today for compl d 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 10c sai 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Woodbury’s Facial | 
and Woodbury’s Facial Powder. For 50c a co; 
Woodbury Book on the care of the skin and st 
samples of the Woodbury preparations. The 
Jergens Co., 2603 Spring Grove Ave., Cincin: 


For sale be i 


Dealers everyw 


Do you want a business? Here’s one for you— 
sensation of the times. A healthy, uplifting bowli 
producing exercise that old and young, rich and pé 
over when there’s a chance to play. Owners of 

alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a month on 
vestment of $200.00, and no operating expenses oth 


It's the game that pays for itself in a jiffy. You hav 
Nothing to Do but Pocket the I 
You have 


of times to be 
yourself. Gi 

tunity — one 
“=  sponsibilities of 
business man. 
earns plan is 


one beats you 0: 


Ten-Pinnett 
401 Draper St., In 


MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 
in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, J 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Sodders With- @ 
out Heat. Justsqueezefromtubeand spread & 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening; 
it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 


machinery. Fine for motorists. 

Send 10c for trial tube. 
MARVEL SOLDER CO. AGENTS 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, New York QUICK SALES BI 


LOCENTS 


buys the Emerson 
The best Typewriter m 
tire line visible, Bac 
& Tabulator, Two-cole 
w,, Universal keyboard, et 
~ Unheard-of Lov 
Agents wanted everywhere. One Emerson 
Free fora very smallservice. Noselling necess 
Pay even $20 for any typewriter made until you get oul 


To Get One and to learn of © 


and full particulars 
us in a letter, “Mail Me Your Free Offer.”* 


unheard-of liberal 
THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 166, V 
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imported Cocoas 
_ Are Higher in Price 

5 Than those of 
American Manufacture 


e fact that our Government collects 
avy Duty on the Imported Cocoas 
»solutely does not improve the 
ality, but only Increases the Price. 


lery Cocoa 


is the Perfection 
of American Manufacture, and in 


RITY, QUALITY AND FLAVOR 


stands without an equal. 


( Quality Higher than Price 


Price within the reach of all 


SEA 


ADULTERAT, 
uty On 


See Your 
GROCER 


“PRACTICAL 
BUNGALOWS” 


of Southern California 
Complete book of 


100 HOMES 


Suited to any climate. 
One and Two story. 


128 Pages, 270 Illustrations. 
Handsome 5-color cover. 

Plans—Descrip tions, Photos, 
Reliable Cost Prices. 


We have built 1600 houses 
and WE KNOW. 


_ Price 50 cts. 
Check, Order or Stamps. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
Fourth near Hill, — Los Angeles, Cal. 


‘ea TO INTRODUCE THE 
y Celebrated “LENOX” Brands 
’ of Silk and Lisle Hosiery 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
One Box Containing 6 esp a 
° . sent prepaid and 
Guaranteed Fine Lisle Hose j02),2i 0. receipt 
of One Dollar (Regular Price $2). Men—Choice 
black.tan,navy,grey. Ladies—Black,tan. State size. 
Guarantee :—If holes in toe or heel within 6 
months— New Ones Free. Obtainable only through 
our accredited agents or direct. 
. We refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet's or any Bank 
in New York City. 
‘Silk Works, Desk A, 5 West 31st St., New York City 
h Manufacturer to Wearer Products. 
11 Representatives Wanted in Every County. 
Splendid income assured. 


entor gets rich; another gets nothing. New 128 p. peek 

of Vital Advice, Great Value an 
= Fortune Intense Interest to Inventors, tells 
out Prizes, Rewards, Etc. Fortune - Making Inventions 
. Mailed for 20 cents postage. 


#s Patent Sense, Dept. 35, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


and JOURNALISM taught 


-Writing by mail; MSS. revised and 


sold on commission. Send 
“Writing for Profit’; tells how; gives proof. 


Press Association, 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 
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fashionable woman, who lacked money if 
not experience, and who needed the one as 
much as he had a superabundance of the 
other. He made a fairly liberal allowance 
for his child and its mother, and since this 
was paid monthly through our office I had 
an opportunity of making their acquaint- 
ance; and I confess that I had no sooner 
done so than I began to have a sort of regret 
for my own part in the transaction. For 
Mrs. Dillingham—Hawkins, or whatever 
she was—proved to be a rather sweet-faced 
young woman, with great, sad blue eyes 
and a winsomely childish innocence of 
expression that concealed, as I afterward 
found out, a will of iron and a heart full of 
courage. 

She used to come and wait for Gottlieb or 
me to pay over her money; and while she 
waited she would sit there so helplessly, 
looking withal so lovely, that the clerks 
cannot be blamed for having talked to her. 
Incidentally she extracted from the sus- 
ceptible Cohen various trifles in the way 
of information which later proved highly 
inconvenient. Yet she never asked me or 
my partner any questions or showed the 
slightest resentment at the part we had 
played as her husband’s attorneys in ruin- 
ing her life. Sometimes she brought the 
little girl with her and I marveled that 
Dillingham could have sacrificed such a 
charming little daughter so easily. 

Six months passed and the Dillingham 
scandal ceased to be a matter of public or 
even of private interest. Other affairs, 
equally profitable, engaged our attention, 
and the waiter, Hawkins, having received 
a substantial honorarium from the firm’s 
bank account, had passed completely out 
of our minds. I had that winter been giv- 
ing a series of dinners at my house to my 
actor clients and their managers, and these 
had proved conspicuously successful for the 
reason that my guests were of the sort who, 
after the wine had begun to flow, had no 
hesitation in entertaining the rest of the 
company by an exhibition of their talents. 
Occasionally, as part of the fun, I wou'd 
do a bit of a turn myself by way of reviv- 
ing old memories of the ‘Cock and Spur” 
and my Athenzeum days in Boston. 


Breakers Ahead 


It was on one of these festive occasions— 
not unlike, my readers may recall, my 
famous translation from college during my 
banquet at the Cambridge T’avern—that 
Fate struck me my first severe blow. My 
guests were still sitting at table when my 
butler touched me upon the arm and whis- 
pered that Mr. Gottlieb was outside and 
desired to see me on urgent business. Ex- 
cusing myself I hurried out, greeting my 
partner rather impatiently, as I disliked te 
be interrupted by business details in my 
hours of relaxation; but one sight of his 
weazened little hawk-face sufficed to tell 
me that no trifling matter was at stake. 
He was in his day clothes, which were even 
more than ordinarily disheveled, and his 
face, usually pale, was chalklike. 

*Quibble,” he eried in a rasping voice 
as soon as my man had gone, “our luck’s 
turned! That woman has tricked us. She 
and Bunce went down to Crookshank’s 
office and, under the pretext of looking for 
some deed or release, went through his 
papers and turned up some letters from 
Hawkins in regard to the original divorce 
proceedings. They’ve got one in which he 
admits being served by Bunce in the Astor 
House and asks Crookshank to appear for 
him. They’ve got another, written after 
Dillingham had fixed him, telling Crook- 
shank to put in no defense. Yesterday she 
and Bunce went before the grand jury, who 
returned an indictment against Hawkins 
for perjury. Then she telegraphed him 
to come on to New York and meet her to 
arrange some money matters, and when he 
stepped off the train this afternoon he was 
arrested and taken to police headquarters.” 

“My God!” I cried, turning quite faint. 
“What’s to be done?” 

“Get him out of the way as soon as pos- 
sible!’’ answered Gottlieb, his lips trem- 
bling. ‘“‘Tomorrow morning he will be 
arraigned in the general sessions. They 
are going to ask for fifty thousand dollars 
bail. We’ve got to get it. It’s the only 
thing that stands between us and state 
prison, for they’ve got the goods on 
Hawkins and unless we see him safe he’ll 
turn on us and help them send us up!”’ 

“Have you seen him?” I gasped. 

“T’ve just come from headquarters,”’ he 
answered. ‘‘The fool had been drinking and 
had given up a lot of information already. 
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Valparaiso Universi 


45 


(Accredited) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning in the United States 


25 Departments 191 Instructors 5521 Different Students in 1910 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AT THE LOWEST EXPENSE 


The Institution was organized with the idea of giving to every person, 
whether rich or poor, a chance to obtain a thorough, practical education at 
an expense within his reach. That it is performing this mission is indicated 
by the numbers who avail themselves of the advantages offered. 


Group of Valparaiso University Buildings 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was established in 1873 with 3 Depart- 


ments, 4 Instructors and an annual enrollment of 210 Different Students. 


N Ow 


there are 25 Departments, 191 Instructors and an annual enrollment last year 


(1910) of 5521 Different Students. 


The reason for this growth is in the fact that this institution is constantly increasing 
its facilities, strengthening its courses of study and offering additional advantages 


withoutmaking the expense to the student any greater. 


It is well equipped with 


buildings, library, laboratories and apparatus for giving instruction in the following 


DEPARTMENTS:-— Preparatory, 
Teachers’, Kindergarten, Primary, Psy- 
chologyand Pedagogy, Manual Training, 
Scientific, Biology, Civil Engineering, 
Classical, Higher English, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Elocution and 
Oratory, Music, Fine Art, Law, Phar- 
macy, Medical, Dental, Commercial, 
Penmanship, Phonography and Type- 
writing, Review. 


Civil Engineering 
The Revised Course in Civil Engineer- 
ing is proving a most valuable acquisition. No 
extra charge. 


The New Music Hall 


will now accommodate all who wish work 
in music. 


Department of Dentistry 


On account of the clinical advantages this de- 
partment is located in Chicago, just one block 
from our Medical Department. The building, 
80x120 feet, 5 stories high, is occupied entirely 
by the Dental School. 

The school has been established for a quarter 
of a century under the well-known name of 


Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


Dr. Truman W. Brophy, M.D., D.D.S., 
LEDs has been Dean of the college from the 
beginning and continues to act in the same 
capacity. His name is favorably known in 
dental circles in every city the world over. 


Students enter the Dental Depart- 
ment at the beginning of the year only. 
All other Departments at any time. 


Department of Medicine 


The course of study in this is the same as 
that of the best medical schools. Valparaiso 
University owns its college and hospital build- 
ings in both Valparaiso and Chicago. The 
Chicago buildings are just across the street from 
the Cook County Hospital, in one of the great- 
est Medical Centers in the world. The Med- 
ical Department is conducted in accordance 
with the laws of the State and the Degree of 
Doctor of Medicine is conferred on all who 
complete the course. 

Two years of the work may be done in 
Valparaiso, thus greatly reducing the expenses, 
or the entire four years may be done in Chicago. 
The salaries of our instructors equal those of 
the best state and private universities. The low 
rates have not been made at the expense of a 
high grade of instruction, but have been made 
by applying business principles to 


“The Cost of Living” 


so that the most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had at from $1.70 to 
$2.75 perweek. Tuition $18 per quarter 


of 12 weeks or $60 if paidinadvance 


for 48 weeks. If the entire tuition is paid in 
advance for the year it includes all of the 
departments, excepting Medical, Dental 
and privatelessons in Music. The total 
expense of board, tuition, and fur- 

nished room for the regular 

school year (thirty-six weeks) 

need not exceed $111.00, eo 

or for forty-eight weeks, 
$141.60. ” 
Fill out and mail at- 3” 
tached coupon today for 0 

FREE Catalog giving 0 
full particulars or 6 
write today. e* 
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Valparaiso, Ind. 


e x 
Please send me your illus- 
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a 


Valparaiso | 
University 


Address H. B. BROWN, President, or 0. P.Kinsey, Vice-President > _ trated Catalog Free, as adver- 
tised in The Saturday Evening 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Post, August 12, °11. 


CALENDAR —Thirty-Ninth Year will open Sept. 19, 


1911; Second Term, Dec. 12, 1911; Third Term, March 5, 


1912; Fourth Term, May 28, 1912; Mid-Spring Term, 


April2, 1912; Mid-SummerTerm, June25, 1912. 
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CASTLE HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Lebanon, Tennessee For Boys 


An institution that has achieved national distinction in a decade. At the forefront of Southern schools in Character-building, 
Equipment, and Clean Sportsmanship. Classical, Scientific and Commercial Courses. Number limited to 150 guarantees Individual 
attention, Certificate admits to prominent colleges, North and South. Healthful location. Six handsome buildings. No 
saloons. Cigarettes prohibited. Gymnasium; swimming pool. Magnificent athletic field; cinder track, gridiron, diamond, etc. 
Rates $350. For catalog and information, address THE HEADMASTERS, Box F 


Invites critical inspection 

best for their sons. Elegantly 
cultured home life, a teacher 
boys for personal care and 
ideal climate, artesian water, 
rienced teachers. Commercial 


by parents who wish the 
appointed in every detail, 
grouped with about every 12 
night study, select and limited, 
elevation about 1200 feet, expe- 
courses and preparation for any 
college. Military department under army detail. Classed A by 
U.S.War Department. Expenses only $360. Beautiful catalog on request. Located 
in College Park, eight miles from Atlanta, Ga., in the heart of the south. 


COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A.M., President, College Park, Ga. 


Aue School 
for Life 


A school with all of the useless ed- 
ucational frills and fads omitted; 
stress is laid on old fashioned ideals. 
We train boys in preparation for the duties of 
American citizenship. The loyalty of Seen and the 
spirit of the corps are some of the notable things about the work of 


St. John’s Military Academy 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY (EPISCOPAL) 


It is a reflection of the spirit of the school. St. John’s has a location unsurpassed for beauty and health- 
fulness; in the famous Waukesha County Lake R egion of Southern Wisconsin. The St. John’s boy is 
prepared to take his proper place in the world and ‘make good.” We have complete equipment here for 
every need ofthe boy. St. John’s is classed by the Government as one of ten ‘‘Distinguished Institutions.”” Catalogue on request. 


DR. S. T. SMYTHE, President, (File AA), Delafield, Waukesha County, Wisconsin 
Chicago Office, 1515 Masonic Temple, Telephone Central 3902 


NEAR 
ATLANTA 


the Southland tae boys 14 to 20 years of age. Every advantage and 
convenience. A natural park of 1500 acres, surrounding beautiful Lake Warner, with fishing, boating, swimming. Fine athletic 
grounds. Ideal location on Blue Ridge Escarpment, 1400 feet above sea-level. Courses:—College Preparatory, Classical, Scientific 


and Business. For handsome catalogue, write THE SUPERINTENDENT, Box 12, Gainesville, Ga. 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


380 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in the 
United States. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 


Universities, Government Academies or Business. 


RIVERSIDE. ‘MILITARY ACADEMY, Cashes Ga. 


The most modern and up-to-date private Military School in 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous prover- 
bially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters, 
High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training develops obedience, health, 
manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming 
pool and athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, in- 
dividual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. 
Academy fifty-one years old. New $125,000 barracks, full equipment, abso- 
lutely fire-proof. Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


7 Powder Point School For Boys 


Duxbury, Mass. By the »Y 
In the heart of the Pilgrim country. Mild climate. Outdoor sports entire year. Large athletic 
field. Golf. Tennis. Safe boating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, on which 
school grounds border. Modern buildings, extensive and beautiful estate. Thorough preparation 
for college or business. The individuality of each boy thoughtfully studied and developed. 
Send for booklet and the ‘‘ Powder Horn,” 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal, 15 King Caesar Road 


| sleep of dawn. 
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So I frightened him until he agreed to shut 
up. The trouble is we gave him too much 
money. He says now that unless we pro- 
tect him and keep him out of state prison 
he will give up the whole game to the 
district attorney. That would be fine, 
wouldn’t it! The district attorney wouldn’t 
waste much time on Arthur P. Hawkins if 
he could land Gottlieb & Quibble in jail 
for subornation of perjury, would he—eh? 
We've got to scratch gravel—and quick 
too!”’ 

“But where can we raise fifty thousand 
dollars?’’ I groaned helplessly. 

“Dillingham.” He retorted without hesi-« 
tation. ‘‘He’s our only hope. He’s in as 
bad as the rest of us. If we go we can pull 
him along too. I understand that the 
woman is prepared to-swear not only that 
Hawkins admitted to her that he was prop- 
erly served but that she told this to Dilling- 
ham, and that he and Hawkins talked the 
thing over in her presence. Besides, Cohen 
confessed to me today that she had pumped 
him all about Hawkins’ coming over to New 
York and signing papers; and, although 
he swears he didn’t tell her anything in par- 
ticular, yet I don’t trust the idiot. No, 
Quib; it’s bad business and we’ve got to 
get Hawkins out of the way at any cost.” 

It was not until nearly three o’clock in 
the morning that I discovered Dillingham’s 
whereabouts, which happened to be the 
Fifth Avenue house of a fashionable friend, 
where he was playing poker. He greeted 
me in much the same inhospitable fashion 
that I had accorded to Gottlieb, but only 
a few words were needed to convince him 
of the gravity of the case. I had never 
loathed the man more than I did at that 
instant when, with a cigar stuffed in his fat 
face, he came out of the card room, dressed 
in his white waistcoat and pearl studs, 
and with a leer asked what I wanted. 


A Gloomy Outlook 


“T want fifty thousand dollars to keep you 
and me out of state prison!”’ I cried. 

He turned a sickly yellow and gave a 
sort of choking gasp. 

“Hawkins!” he muttered. 
him!” 

Then Dillingham had a sort of fit, due 
no doubt partly to the fact that he had 
drunk more champagne than was good for 
him; for he trembled with a kind of ague 
and then broke out in a sweat and blub- 
bered, and uttered incoherent oaths, until 
I was half beside myself lest he should keep 
it up all night and I should not get the 
money from him. But at last he regained 
control of himself and promised to borrow 
the fifty thousand dollars the first thing in 
the morning and to have it at my office by 
ten o’clock. Yet, as I bade him good 
night he had another turn of terror and his 
teeth chattered in his head as he stammered 
out that he was a ruined man, that he had 
cast off a good wife for a deceitful huzzy 
who only wanted his money, that he had 
lost his child, that now his career was over 
and that, unless I stood by him, he would 
end his days in prison. This was hardly 
the sort of encouragement I wanted; and, 
though his words brought the cold sweat 
out upon my back, I told him pretty 
sharply that he had better pull himself to- 
gether and not be any more of a fool than 
he could help, that all we needed was 
enough money to whip Hawkins out of the 
way, and that if he would “‘come up” with 
the needful we would look out for him. I 
left him sitting in a red plush armchair, 
moaning and mumbling to himself. 

Outside, the city slept the prenatal 
A pale greenish veil hung 
over the roofs, through which day must 
peer before awakening those who slept be- 
neath. I had often noticed this greenish 
color in the sky, made doubtless by the 
flare of gas and electricity against the blue- 
black zenith, yet never before had I felt 
its depressing character. It was the green 
of jealousy, of disappointment, of envy, 
hatred and malice and all uncharitable- 
ness! The city trembled in its sleep and 
the throbbing of its mighty pulse beat 
evilly upon my ears with distant hostile 
rumblings. I was alone in it and in danger. 
Disaster and ruin were looking for me 
around the corner. I was like a child, help- 
less and homeless. I could not call upon 
God, for I did not believe in Him. 

It came home to me, as I stood there in 
the night upon the open street, that there 
was not one soul among all the city’s sleep- 
ing millions who owed me aught but harm. 


“Damn 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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We Know How to Tae Bo 


Beautiful and healthful Garden Ci 
Long Island, 18 miles from New Yo 


ow 

‘ 
Both class and individual ins 
given. Prepares for any college or e 
tific school. 


Location: 


Fire-proof buildings; gymnasium; 
ming pool; 30 acres of athletic fields, 


Equipment: 


Instruction : 


Also a lower school for younger tori 
Buildings now open. Catalog on vequem— 


Walter R. Marsh, Headmaster, Box 7, Garden City, 


NEW JERSEY, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAW, 


Bordentown Military Institut 


The first aim of school life here is the building of 
character. We are endeavoring to make Bordens 
town Military Institute unexcelled in the traininge 
boys—to give them that mental, physical and mor, 
equipment which will fit them for the work of th 

world. Three courses—Scientific, Classical and Eng- 
lish. No compromise on liquor, tobacco or hazing 
Write for illustrated book and school paper. Sum- 
mer camp in Ontario woods, Canada. 


Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
Lieut.-Col, T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


Kentucky 
Military 
Institute 


The School with a Winter Home in Florida 
Founded 1845. Chartered 1847. 
Real education is more than mere ** book learning.’* 
at the K. M. I. are fitted for useful lives by thorough dey 
ment of their mental, moral, physical and social ai 
A sound “‘common-sense’’ system, intimate per: 
tions between the boy and his teachers, and limit 
ment are a few of the many good features of this | 
College and preparatory courses are offered; also practi 
Field Engineering and Shop Work. Fixed char; $4 
including Florida trip. Send for our catalog. Ad 


THE PRESIDENT, K. M. I., Lyndon, Ky. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOC 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Offers thorough preparation of boys forcolleseaml 
ness. Complete Manual Training Shops. Manualtra' 
is an essential part of the curriculum and devel 
centration, Strong faculty, small classes; result, | 
cent. of our boys enter college. Equipment reat 
plete, Gymnasium, swimming pool, seven acre 
field, bowlingalley. The many unusual features 
this School worth investigating. For catalogues 
HARRY A. PETERS, Principal, 7256 Hough A 
—__ 


Oak Ridge Institute ‘Conve 


Prepares for COLLEGE, for BUSINESS, for ] 
Ideal location in foothills of Blue Ridge M 
High standards of scholarship and home-lifex 
Honor system. A boy is safe here, 3 
Individual, personal attention ee evens 7 bos 
Non-sectarian, but Christian. Board and 
$250.00 for one year. For catalog, 


PRESIDENT, Box 16, Oak Ridge, 


Tome School for Bo 


inne 
T An Endowed Preparatory School 


Enrolment limited to boys of high charact 
Tuition, $700. Elaborately illustrated be 
on request. 3 


Tuomas STockHaM BAKER, Ph. 


Port DEposiT, MARYLAND, 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Philadelphia. 49th year. Wakes up boys to du! 
life. College preparatory and business courses. Limited 
boys. High moral tone. Ideal home life and pie il 
Sanitary buildings. Fine gymnasium. Basketball, b 
and other healthful sports. Terms, $400. Departmen 
under 12, $350. Catalogue. 
J. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Yale, Principal 

Box 121, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. a 


Kiskiminetas Springs School 


in the beautiful Foothills of Chestnut Ridge. | 
—all outdoor sports; entertainment an 
Preparatory for College or Professional Schools or 
Terms $550. Send for Catalog, Calendar and 
Address Dept. 8, Kiskiminetas Springs School, 
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“33” Touring Car—$1600 Complete 


A large, handsome car, which accommodates five passengers without crowding; is furnished with 
Bosch magneto and storage battery, genuine mohair top, glass wind shield, 34x4 inch tires on 


Demountable Rims, extra rim and tire irons. 
tank, big, beautiful lamps 


running board. Tools, license number holders. Tire repair kit, etc. 


Inside control, full lamp equipment with Prest-O-Lite 
enameled black. Robe and foot rails, cocoa floor mat. Tool box on 


Why the Value 


is 


Even Greater 


this Year 


Extraordinary Things Have Been Done to Accomplish This Result—See What They Are 


The above is an illustration of the HUDSON 
33” 1912 Touring Car. There are three other 
models. 


This cut indicates as well as can be done by 
picture, the great beauty of the car, which for the 
past year has been the most talked about auto- 
mobile in America. It is impossible to show by 

| drawing or photograph, all the improvements that 
have been added to the 1912 models. 


The best way to understand why it is a greater 
value than was the 1911 car, is to know what was 
‘done to produce that result. By telling you that, 

you can appreciate this new value more than 
would be possible either by illustration or by 
description. 


The Engineering Board of HUDSON Motor Car Com- 
pany is made up of the largest number of experts ever em- 
ployed by any one manufacturer. These men are specialists 
in many different branches of automobile engineering. At 
the head of this staff of experts is Howard E. Coffin, the 

/ man responsible for the HUDSON ‘‘33.”’ 


Before this board of specialists is brought every sug- 
gestion for the improvement and betterment of HUDSON 
Cars. Each of these experts has won his way by the work 
he has done. Each man knows something which others 
et know. Each has done something which others have 
not done. 


ne 


Owners Have Helped 


Hundreds of owners gave detailed accounts of their 
experiences with the ‘‘33.’’ What they reported was tabu- 
lated, and so when work was started, we had accurate 
information upon which to base our plans for the 1912 car. 


Each suggestion was thoroughly considered by the 
| Board of Engineers. Then Mr. Coffin instructed these 
Specialists to do what they could to make the Igi2 car a 
greater value than was that of 1911. Each man was as- 
Signed to some particular work. One was instructed to 
add to the beauty of the car. Another devoted his time 
to working out ideas that would add to the convenience 
_ the car would afford to passengers. 


Went To Europe For Ideas 


One man went to Europe to get ideas. He visited the 
leading factories there and attended the great Paris and 
London Automobile Shows. He wanted to see how makers 
abroad were building their cars. He came back with a 
trunk full of notes. 


_ A specialist on carburetion went into the laborato- 
ries of the largest carburetor manufacturer and with the 


HUDSON 


experts there worked out an improved system, which has 
resulted in greater power and economy for the motor. So 
exhaustive were his tests that he called in the chemists 
and experts of the Standard Oil Company and had their 
assistance in determining what was needed for obtaining 
an increased efficiency from the ever decreasing quality of 
gasoline, 


No work could have been more complete than that 
which these men did. 


All Submitted To Experts 


Then Mr. Coffin called them all into session and for 
days the suggestions of eachexpert weresubmitted to the 
consideration of his associates. In this way many addi- 
tionalideas were brought out. Nosuggestion wasaccepted 
that did not meet with the unanimous approval of the 
Engineering Board. If there was any doubt about the 
value of any feature, it was tried out by actual tests on cars 
built especially for that purpose. 


Then the first 1912 car was built and all the ideas 
adopted were proven in a service ten times more severe 
than any individual would ever think of demanding of his 
car. 


The result of all that careful, accurate planning and 
testing, under the inspiration of Howard E. Coffin, is the 
1912 HUDSON ‘“‘33.”’ 


Yet There Was Little Change 


You might conclude from this that the car is totally 
different from that of last year. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, there has been little change in the essentials of its 
design. Ina few places the simplicity of the original model 
has been made even more simple. A few more parts have 
been eliminated and a great deal has been accomplished 
in the way of smoother, quieter operation. The 1g1r ‘‘33” 
is famed as being as quiet as any car ever built. This year 
sound has been made even less noticeable. 

The equipment is of a much better grade. If you will 
ride in the two models you will observe the greater motor 
flexibility of the 1912 car. You can see an increased value 
in the quality of upholstering, in the higher grade painting, 
but you cannot so easily appreciate the improvements that 
have been made in the quality of materials, in the fineness 
of the metals and the character of the workmanship. 

Last year the HUDSON ‘‘33”’ established such a mark 
for its simplicity, power, sturdiness and general value that 
it won its way wherever buyers gave close attention to its 
details. 


687 Sold in a Day 
The first day the HUDSON “‘33”’ was put on sale orders 
were taken by dealers throughout the country for 687 cars. 


All were bona-fide sales that were made without, in most 
cases, even a demonstration. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


7077 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 


At the close of the season there were orders on hand 
for more than 2,000in excess of the number we could build. 
Even before a single 1912 model was shown dealers had 
deposits in hand from their customers who thus had assured 
themselves an early delivery of the latest model. 


All Makers Give Quality — Not All, Tho, 
Have Engineering Cleverness 


We believe all makers are building the best cars they 
are able to build forthe money. Competition guarantees 
that. But willingness to furnish good quality does not 
assure that that is being done. Skill, experience and an 
efficient organization is necessary. All engineers do not 
possess the same degree of cleverness—or experience. Capi- 
tal will buy modern machinery. It will secure the best of 
materials, but it will not always get the best engineering 
brains. 

Design is the basis of all good value. Without that 
the car is only partly right. All experienced automobilists 
know that. Every one inthe trade knows Howard E. Coffin 
to be the greatest designer of automobiles this country has 
ever produced. Every one in the business knows equally 
as well that the organization which makes up the control 
of the HUDSON Motor Car Company has built all the cars 
Mr. Coffin has designed. Each of these cars was a leader 
until Mr, Coffin made it less desirable by the production 
of a car more modern and of greater value. 

Millions of dollars have been put into HUDSON cars by 
experienced buyers, just because of their confidence in the 
designer, the engineers who are his assistants and the 
company and organization that is building the cars. These 
buyers have asked for no details. Expert as some of them 
are, they have not depended upon their own judgment so 
much as they have been influenced by their knowledge of 
the men who are responsible for the HUDSON ‘‘33.”’ 


Choose Your Car That Way 


If you accept that suggestion and then look for a car of 
reputation, just remember that standards of values change 
and that consequently the car you thought well of a few 
months ago, may now be selling at a lower price because 
the more modern HUDSON ‘‘33”’ has established a new 
era in motor car designing. 


Why You Should Not Delay 


You have your choice of many automobiles, The most 
desirable cars will be taken first. Last year’s popularity 
indicates a heavy demand for this greater value of the 
Ig12 model. 

By taking a ‘33’’ now you can use it all summer, fall 
and winter and still have an up-to-date car in the spring. 
Many HUDSON dealers have booked orders for the 1912 
model even before they knew its details. We advise im- 
mediate action if youare to get prompt delivery of the only 
advanced car of the past three years. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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art and music center. 


training departments. 
boys of 8 to 14 years. 


every nine boys, 
Athletics —Gymnasium. let 
All sports under intelligent supervision. 
History — Founded 1846. 


Location— A picturesque suburb of Cincinnati, 
Combining homelike surroundings of cultured community with advantages of an 


Organization — Faculty of college graduates. : : 
Lower school with special equipment and instructors for 


Advantages — Only recommended boys taken. 
Certificates admit to colleges. 


Athletic field. 


Among former students were President Benjamin 
Harrison, Bishop John M, Walden, Murat Halstead. 


Write for catalog to A.M. HENSHAW, Commandant, Box 22, College Hill, Ohio 


1000 feet above sea level. 


Academic, military and physical 


No hazing. One instructor to 


Swimming pool and bowling alleys. 


BHA CIR ass 


—_——7 


graduates. 


Wenonah 
Military Academy 


10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Preparation for all colleges, technical schools 
and business. Military training in Artillery, 
Cavalry and Infantry. Largest gymnasium and 
athletic field in New Jersey. Rural life. No 
Saloons or factories in the town. Beautiful and 
healthful location. Junior school for younger boys. 

Gov.Woodrow Wilson,ex-president of Princeton 
University, duringa recent visitsaid:‘‘ Wenonahisa 


growingschooland isdoingagoodand great work.” 
Opens Sept. 20th, 1911. 
year book. 
Major JOHN R. JONES, Supt., Box 114 
Wenonah, Gloucester Co., N. J. 


Send for catalogue and 


Howe School iorana 


(ENDOWED) 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


Every Boy Recites 
Every Lesson 
Every Day 


Graduates adinitted to 
leading colleges on cer- 
tificate, 

Estate of 150 acres. 
9 Fine Buildings. Thor- 
ough sanitation. 

Healthful country life. 
All athletic sports. 
Beautiful lakes, 


Separate School 
for Younger Boys 


For illustrated catalogue 
address 


The Rev. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H. D., Rector, Box 220 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY 


A boys’ school for the thorough develop- 
ment of Christian scholars and gentlemen. 
Superb location in the Orange Mountains— 
© 400 feet elevation—and only 14 miles from 
New York. Send for catalogue, and our lit- 
jf tle book ‘*Your Boyand OurSchool,’’ which 
|) will interest parents no matter where their 
sonsare educated. This book gives the Head- 
master’s mature experience of more than a 
quarter-century of successful boy culture. 
JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., 
35 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 


Hudson River Military Academy 


Piermont-on-Hudson, N.Y. (Incorporated) 


26 miles from N.Y.City. Erie R. R.) Prepares boys 

to 18 years for Colleges, Government Academies 
and business. Field and track athletics. Equestrian 
and aquatic instruction. The attractive facilities, home 
life and training cannot be duplicated. Junior.and 
Senior Schools, Capt, JOEL WILSON, U.S. V., A. M,, 
Pres. Illustrated catalog of 


Major J. HAROLD RANDOLPH, Commandant. 
whose graduates take front rank in 
and men prominent in all the walks of 

School for life. All Academic and commercial 
ough course in English Bible. Edu- 
Separate Military Junior Department for boys under 14, Ath- 


P ° t Now inits 74th year. A boys’ 
g the affairs of men. Alumni includes 
courses. Elocution, VocalandInstru- 
Boys 
letic field, Gymnasium. Physical Director. Rates §400to f500. For 


school with a brilliant record, 

Seminary Congressmen, Senators, Governors, 

mental Music. Pipe Organ. Thor- 

cational trips with master to Philadelphia, New York and Washington. 
catalog, address FRANK MacDANIEL, Headmaster, Pennington, N. J. 


ual Hiorbugh and honest school, the hind of school to which sensible parents desire to send their sons. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


=. MIAMI MILITARY Inst 


GERMANTOWN, OHIO (Near Dayton). 

Classed A by U.S. War Department, and at its in- 
stance now enlarged 50%. 
Officer detailed by Secretary of War. 
unsurpassed. All sports that keep boys happy and develop 
healthy, strong-bodied men. Classical and scientific courses 
leading to degrees. Also business and preparatory. Collegiate 
work accepted at Eastern universities. 


TUTE | 


Haees 


Commandant U.S. Army 
Target range 


Ge 


Large faculty of college 


i - : Our catalog, describing and illustrating school life 
i pacad at Miani Military, will interest any parent and every boy. 
>=  Orvon Graff Brown, M. A., Pres. 


Write today to 


Germantown, Ohio. Box 75 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY zsh Year 


Develops power of self-government and sense of honor. Faculty 
chosen for personality, moral influence and knowledge of subjects. 
Prepares for best colleges. 8 buildings, 22acres. *‘The Megaron,’’ 
a noble living and recreation room. Complete laboratory build- 
ing. Manual training. Sanitary swimming pool; gymnasium; 
physical training. Gaskill Field of 11 acres, fully equipped for all 
sports; quarter-mile track, 220 yds. straight-away, tennis courts, 
beautiful field house with baths and lockers. Illustrated catalog. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 102 Providence St.,Worcester, Mass. 


For Boys 


aN select School for 
Boys and Young Men. 
College Preparatory. 


Unsurpassed for health. 
Forty-six years of successful work. 
Charges $360. 


HAMPDEN WILSON, Principal 
WILLIAM OSCAR RYBURN, M.A., Asso. Prin. 


Box 20, Cluster Springs, Virginia 


Peddie Institute 


Anendowedschool. Strong teachers, splendid equip- 
ment, two hundred and fifty boys. Prepares for all col- 
leges, law, medical and engineering schools. Thorough 
Business course. Music. Sixty acre campus, athletic 
field, gymnasium,swimming pool. Rates,$400. Lower 
School for boys 11 to 14 years. Forty-sixth year opens 
Sept. 20. Catalogue. 


R.W. SWETLAND, A.M., Principal, Box 8-0, Hightstown, N. J. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 


A branch ofthe Randolph-Macon System, Liberal gifts 
make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
$100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. 
Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor sports. 
Terms, $250. 20th session opens September 19, 1911, 
For free catalogue and illustrated pamphlet, address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 411, Front Royal, Va. 


“7 have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
(cer Ess class,and admirably adapted to fitting boys for college.” 
Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U.8. Supreme Court. 


MON SO ACADEMY 


108th YEAR 
Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. 
Over 2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate 
privilege. 
New Dormitories. Gymnasium. Resident Physical 
Director. Rate $250to$300, Fund forstudentsof proven 
worth, For catalogue and book of views address 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 


*— Bishop WHITAKER. 


Wayne, Pa., 14 miles 
from Philadelphia 


For forty-eight years (27 years under present headmaster) St. Luke’s has been eminently successful as a school for boys. 
Attractive home life, careful z@évzd@ua/ instruction promote contentment and high scholarship. 


Buildings are new, specially planned to meet every requirement. 
remarkable for #eadth/fu/ness, natural beauty and freedom from undesirable influences. 
athletic field with quarter mile cinder track and facilities for outdoor games. 


For illustrated catalogue address 


Gymnasium, Swimming pool and shower baths. Locality 
Grounds of 30 acres, including large 


Boys prepared for any college or for business. 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A. M., Headmaster, 
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TWO BUSINESS 
WOMEN 


(Continued from Page to) 


At this point, because she was very much 
overwrought, G. G.’s mother had a mild 
little attack of hysteria; and Cynthia beat 
her on the back and shook her and kissed 
her until she was over it. Then G. G.’s 
mother told Cynthia about her financial 
troubles. 

“Tt isn’t us that matters,”’ she said, ‘‘ but 
that G. G. ought to have one more year in 
a first-rate climate; and it isn’t going to be 
possible to give it to him. They say that 
he’s well, my dear, absolutely well; but 
that now he should have a chance to build 
up and become strong and heavy, so that 
he can do a man’s work in the world. As 
it is, we shall have to take him home to live; 
and you know what New, York dust and 
climate can do to people who have been 
very, very ill and are still delicate and 
high-strung.”’ 

“There’s only one thing to do for the 
present,” said Cynthia—‘‘anybody with 
the least notion of business knows that— 
we must keep him at Saranac just as long 
as our credit holds out, mustn’t we?— 
until the woman where he boards begins to 
act ugly and threatens to turn him out in 
the snow.” 

“Oh, but that would be dreadful!” said 
G. G.’s mother. Cynthia smiled in a 
superior way. 

“T don’t believe,” she said, “that you 
understand the first thing about business. 
Even my father, who is a prude about bills, 
says that all the business of the country is 
done on credit. . . . Now you’re not 
going to be silly, are you?—and make G. G. 
come to New York before he has to?” 

“Tt will have to be pretty soon, I’m 
afraid,” said G. G.’s mother. 

“Sooner than run such risks with any 
boy of mine,” said Cynthia, with a high 
color, “‘I’d beg, I’d borrow, I’d forge, I’d 
lie—I’d steal!’ 

“Don’t I know you would!”’ exclaimed 
G. G.’s mother. “My darling girl, you’ve 
got the noblest character—it’s just shining 
in your eyes!,” 

“There’s another thing,” said Cynthia: 
“‘T have to go downtown now on business, 
but you must telephone me around five 
o’clock and tell me how G. G.’s father is. 
And you must spend all your time between 
now and then trying to think up something 
really useful that I can do to help you. 
And’’—here Cynthia became very myste- 
rious—‘“‘I forbid you to worry about money 
until I tell you to!” 

Cynthia had a cousin in Wall Street; his 
name was Jarrocks Bell. He was twenty 
years older than Cynthia and he had been 
fond of her ever since she was born. He 
was a great, big, good-looking man, gruff 
without and tender within. Clever people, 
who hadn’t made successful brokers, won- 
dered how in the face of what they called 
his “obvious stupidity” Jarrocks Bell had 
managed to grow rich in Wall Street. The 
answer was obvious enough to any one who 
knew him intimately. To begin with, his 
stupidity was superficial. In the second 
place, he had studied bonds and stocks until 
he knew a great deal about them. Then, 
though a drinking man, he had a head like 
iron and was never moved by exhilaration 
to mention his own or anybody else’s af- 
fairs. Furthermore, he was unscrupulously 
honest. He was so honest and blunt that 
people thought him brutal at times. Last 
and not least among the elements of his 
success was the fact that he himself never 
speculated. 

When the big men found out that there 
was in Wall Street a broker who didn’t 
speculate himself, who didn’t drink to ex- 
cess, who was absolutely honest and who 
never opened his mouth when it was better 
shut, they began to patronize that man’s 
firm. Inshort, the moment Jarrocks Bell’s 
qualities were discovered, Jarrocks Bell was 
made. So that now, in speculative years, 
his profits were enormous. 

Cynthia had always been fond of her big, 
blunt cousin, as he of her; and in her pres- 
ent trouble her thoughts flew to him as 
straight as a homing aeroplane to the 
landing-stage. 

Even a respectable broker’s office is a 
noisome, embarrassing place, and among 
the clients are men whose eyes have be- 
come popped from staring at paper-tapes 
and pretty girls; but Cynthia had no more 
fear of men than a farmer’s daughter has 
of cows, and she flashed through Jarrocks’ 


Augus 


GOL 


Your boy needs Westie training to 
his scope of practical knowledge, 
to develop broad ideas of business 
and life. The dry, invigorating 
climate and cool, bracing air of 
New Mexico form an unequalled 
health-producing combination. The 
sun shines every day, and outdoor 
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outer office—preceded by a very small 
boy—with her color unchanged and only 
her head a little higher than usual. 

Jarrocks must have wondered to the 
point of vulgar curiosity what the deuce 
had brought Cynthia to see him in the busi- 
est hour of a very busy day; but he said, 
“Hello, Cynthia!” as naturally as if they 
two had been visiting in the same house and 
he had come face to face with her for the 
third or fourth time that morning. 

“T suppose,’ said Cynthia, ‘‘that you 
are dreadfully busy; but, Jarrocks dear, 
my affairs are so much more important ta 
rne than yours can possibly be to you—do 
you mind?” 

“May I smoke?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then I don’t mind. What’s your 
affair, Cynthia—money or the heart?” 

“Both, Jarrocks.”” And she told him 
pretty much what the reader has already 
learned. As for Jarrocks’ listening, he was 
a perfect study of himself. He laughed 
gruffly when he ought to have cried; and 
when Cynthia tried to be a little humor- 
ous he looked very solemn and not unlike 
the big bronze Buddha of the Japanese. 
Inside, however, his big heart was full of 
compassion and tenderness for his favorite 
girl in all the world. Nobody will ever 
know just how fond Jarrocks was of Cyn- 
thia. It was one of those matters on 
which—owing, perhaps, to his being her 
senior by twenty years—he had always 
thought it best to keep his mouth shut. 

“What’s your plan?” he asked. “‘ Where 
dolIcomein? J’ll give you anything I’ve 
got.’ Cynthia waived the offer; it was a 
little unwelcome. 

“T’ve got about five hundred dollars,” 
she said, ‘‘and I want to speculate with it 
and make a lot of money, so that I can be 
independent of papa and mamma.” 

“Lots of people,’ said Jarrocks, “come 
to Wall Street with five hundred dollars, 
more or less, and the wish to be independ- 
ent of papa and mamma. They end up by 
going to live in the Mills Hotel.” 

“T know,” said Cynthia; “but this is 
really important. If G. G. could work it 
would be different.”’ 

“Tell me one thing,” said Jarrocks: “‘If 
you weren’t in love with G. G. what would 
you think of him as a candidate for your 
very best friend’s hand?” 

Cynthia counted ten before answering. 

“Jarrocks, dear,’ she said—and he 
turned away from the meltingness of her 
lovely face—‘‘he’s so pure, he’s so straight, 
he’s so gentle and so brave, that I don’t 
really think I can tell you what I think of 
him.’ 

There was silence for a moment, then 
Jarrocks said gruffly: 

“That’s a clean-enough bill of health. 
Guess you can bring him into the family, 
Cynthia.” 

Then he drummed with his thick, stubby 
fingers on the arm of his chair. 

“The idea,” he said at last, “ 
five hundred dollars into a fortune. 
know I don’t speculate.” 

“But you make it easy for other people?” 

He nodded. 

“Tf you’d come a year ago,’ he said, 
“T’d have sent you away. Just at the 
present moment your proposition isn’t the 
darn-fool thing it sounds.” 

“T knew you’d agree with me,” said 
Cynthia complacently. ‘I knew you d put 
me into something that was going way up. 

Jarrocks snorted. 

“Prices are at about the highest level 
they’ve ever struck and money was never 
more expensive. I think we’re going to see 
such a tumble in values as was never seen 
before. It almost tempts me to come out 
of my shell and take a flyer—if I lose your 
five hundred for you, you won't squeal, 
Cynthia?”’ 

“Of course not.” 

“Then I'll tell you what I think. There’s 
nothing certain in this business, but if ever 
there was a chance to turn five hundred 
dollars into big money it’s now. You’ve 
entered Wall Street, Cynthia, at what looks 
to me like the psychological moment.”’ 

“That’s a good omen,” said Cynthia. “I 
believe we shall succeed. And I leave 
everything to you.” 

Then she wrote him a check for all the 
money she had in the world. He held it 
between his thumb and forefinger while 
the ink dried. 

“By the way, Cynthia,” he said, ‘‘do 
you want the account to stand in your own 
name?” 

She thought a moment, then laughed 
and told him to put it in the name of G. G.’s 
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mother. ‘‘But you must report to me how 
things go,”’ she said. 

Jarrocks called a clerk and gave him an 
order to sell something or other. In three 
minutes the clerk reported that ‘‘it’’— 
just some letter of the alphabet—had been 
sold at such and such a price. 

For another five minutes Jarrocks denied 
himself to all visitors. Then he called for 
another report on the stock which he had 
ce called to be sold. It was selling “‘off a 

a ma 

“Well, Cynthia,” said Jarrocks, ‘“‘you’re 
fifty dollars richer than when you came. 
Now I’ve got to tell you to go. I'll look 
out for your interests as if they were my 
own.” 

And Jarrocks, looking rather stupid and 
bored, conducted Cynthia through his 
outer offices and put her into an elevator 
“going down.” Her face vanished and his 
heart continued to mumble and grumble, 
just the way a tooth does when it is getting 
ready to ache. 

Cynthia had entered Wall Street at an 
auspicious moment. Stocks were at that 
high level from which they presently 
tumbled to the panie quotations of nine- 
teen-seven. And Jarrocks, whom the un- 
successful thought so very stupid, had 
made a very shrewd guess as to what was 
going to happen. 

Two weeks later he wrote Cynthia that if 
she could use two or three thousand dollars 
she could have them, without troubling 
her balance very perceptibly. 

“‘T thought you had a chance,” he wrote. 
“T’m beginning to think it’s a sure thing! 
Keep a stiff upper lip and first thing you 
know you'll have the laugh on mamma and 
papa. Give ’em my best regards.” 
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F IT is wicked to gamble Cynthia was 

wicked. If it is wicked to lie Cynthia 
was wicked. If the money that comes out 
of Wall Street belonged originally to wid- 
ows and orphans, why, that is the kind of 
money which she amassed for her own 
selfish purposes. Worst of all, on learning 
from Jarrocks that the Rainbow’s Foot— 
where the pot of gold is—was almost in 
sight, this bad, wicked girl’s sensations 
were those of unmixed triumph and delight! 

The panic of nineteen-seven is history 
now. Plenty of people who lost their 
money during those exciting months can 
explain to you how any fool, with the least 
luck, could have made buckets of it instead. 

As asnowball rolling down a hill of damp 
snow swells to gigantic proportions, so 
Cynthia’s five hundred dollars descended 
the long slopes of nineteen-seven, doubling 
itself at almost every turn. And when, at 
last, values had so shrunk that it looked to 
Jarrocks as if they could not shrink any 
more, he told her that her account —which 
stood in the name of G. G.’s mother—was 
worth nearly four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. ‘‘And I think,” he said, ‘“‘that, if you 
now buy stocks outright and hold them 
as investments, your money will double 
again.” 

So they put their heads together and 
Cynthia bought some Union Pacific at par 
and some Steel Common in the careless 
twenties, and other standard securities that 
were begging, almost with tears in their 
eyes, to be bought and cared for by some- 
body. She had the certificates of what she 
bought made out in the name of G. G.’s 
mother. And she went uptown and found 
G. G.’s mother alone, and said: 

“Oh, my dear! If anybody ever finds 
out you will catch it!” 

G. G.’s mother knew there was a joke of 
some kind preparing at her expense, but 
she couldn’t help looking a little puzzled 
and anxious. 

“It’s bad enough to do what you have 
done,’’ continued Cynthia; “‘but on top of 
it to be going to lie up and down—that 
does seem a little too awful!”’ 

“What are you going to tell me?” cried 
G. G.’s mother. ‘I know you’ve got some 
good news up your sleeve!”’ 

“Gambler!” cried Cynthia—“‘cold- 
blooded, reckless Wall Street speculator!”’ 
And the laughter that was pent up in her 
face burst its bonds, accompanied by hugs 
and kisses. 

“Now listen!”’ said Cynthia, as soon as 
she could. ‘‘On such and such a day, you 
took five hundred dollars to a Wall Street 
broker named Jarrocks Bell—you thought 
that conditions were right for turning into 
a Bear. You went short of the market. 
You kept it up for weeks and months. Do 
you know what you did? You pyramided 
on the way down!” 
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“Mercy!” exclaimed G. G.’s mother, her 
eyes shining with wonder and excitement. 

“First thing you knew,” continued 
Cynthia, “you were worth four hundred 
thousand dollars!”’ 

G. G.’s mother gave a little scream, as if 
she had seen a mouse. 

“And you invested it,’’ went on Cynthia, 
relenting, “so that now you stand to double 
your capital; and your annual income is 
between thirty and forty thousand dollars!” 

After this Cynthia really did some ex- 
plaining, until G. G.’s mother really under- 
stood what had really happened. It must 
be recorded that, at first, she was completely 
flabbergasted. 

“And you’ve gone and put it in my 
name!” she said. ‘But why?” 

“Don’t you see,” said Cynthia, ‘‘that if 
I came offering money to G. G. and G. G.’s 
father they wouldn’t even sniff at it? 
But if you’ve got it—why, they’ve just got 
to share with you. Isn’t that so?” 

“Y-e-e-s,” admitted G. G.’s mother; 
“but, my dear, I can’t take it. Even if I 
could, they would want to know where I’d 
gotten it and I’d have nothing to say.” 

“Not if you’re the one woman in a mil- 
lion that I think you are,” said Cynthia. 
“Tell me, isn’t your husband at his wit’s 
end to think how to meet the bills for his 
illness and all and all? And wouldn’t you 
raise your finger to bring all his miserable 
worries to anend? Just look at the matter 
from a business point of view! You must 
tell your husband and G. G. that what has 
really happened to me happened to you; 
that you were desperate; that you took the 
five hundred dollars to speculate with, and 
that this is the result.” 

“But that wouldn’t be true,” said G. G.’s 
mother. 

“For mercy’s sake,”’ said Cynthia, “ what 
has the truth got to do with it! Thisisn’t a 
matter of religion or martyrdom; it’s a 
matter of business! How to put an end to 
my husband’s troubles and to enable my 
son to marry the girl he loves? —that’s your 
problem; and the solution is—lie! Who 
can the money come from if not from you? 
Not from me certainly. You must lie! 
You’d better begin in the dark, where your 
husband can’t see your face—because I’m 
afraid you don’t know how very well. But 
after a time it will get easy; and when 
you’ve told him the story two or three 


times—with details—you’ll end by be- | 


lieving it yourself. And, of course,”’ 
she added, “‘you must make over half of 
the securities to G. G., so that he will have 
enough money to support a wife.” 

For two hours Cynthia wrestled with 
G. G.’s mother’s conscience; but, when 
at last the struggling creature was thrown, 
the two women literally took it by the hair 
and dragged it around the room and beat 
it until it was deaf, dumb and blind. 

And when G. G.’s father came home 
G. G.’s mother met him in the hall, that was 
darkish, and hid her face against his—and 
lied to him! And as she lied the years 
began to fall from the shoulders of G. G.’s 
father—to the number of ten. 
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YNTHIA was also met in a front hall— 

but by her father. 

“T’ve been looking for you, Cynthia,” he 
said gravely. “I want to talk to you and 
get your advice—no; the library is full of 
smoke—come in here.”’ 

He led her into the drawing room, which 
neither of them could remember ever having 
sat in before. : 

“T’ve been talking with a young gentle- 
man,”’ said her father without further pre- 
liminaries, ‘‘who made himself immensely 
interesting to me. To begin with, I never 
saw a handsomer, more engaging specimen 
of young manhood; and, in the second 
place, he is the author of some stories that I 
have enjoyed in the past year more than 
any one’s except O. Henry’s. He doesn’t 
write over his own name—but that’s neither 
here nor there. 

“He came to me for advice. Why he 
selected me, a total stranger, will appear 
presently. His family isn’t well off; and, 
though he expects to succeed in literature — 
and there’s no doubt of it in my mind—he 
feels that he ought to give it up and go into 
something in which the financial prospects 
are brighter. I suggested a rich wife, but 
that seemed to hurt his feelings. He said 
it would be bad enough to marry a girl that 
had more than he had; but to marry a rich 
girl, when he had only the few hundreds a 
year that he can make writing stories, was 
an intolerable thought. And that’s all the 
more creditable to him because, from what 
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I can gather, he is desperately in love— 
and the girl is potentially rich.” 

“But,” said Cynthia, ‘‘what have I to 
do with all this?” 

Her father laughed. ‘This young fellow 
didn’t come to me of his own accord. I 
sent for him. And I must tell you that, 
contrary to my expectations, I was charmed 
with him. If I had had ason I should wish 
him to be just like this youngster.” 

Cynthia was very much puzzled. 

“He writes stories?”’ she said. 

“Bully stories! But he takes so much 
pains that his output is small.” 

“‘Well,’’saidshe, ‘‘ what did you tell him?”’ 

“T told him to wait.” 

“That’s conservative advice.” 

“As a small boy,” said her father, ‘he 
was very delicate; but now he’s as sound as 
a bell and he looks as strong as an elk.” 


Coal With 
By RENE BACHE 


tomorrow. Take coal, for example. 

In the coal-producing regions of Penn- 
sylvania it is now being mined on a great 
scale by the use of water—that is to say, 
the huge piles of waste coal, formerly re- 
garded as mere worthless refuse, are today 
being attacked by the hydraulic method to 
convert them into money. 

These piles are veritable mountains. 
One of them, at Scranton, is estimated to 
contain fifteen million tons of coaldust and 
lump coal. Others are very much larger. 
There are literally hundreds of such 
mountains all over the hard-coal districts. 

The factory and residence districts in 
Seranton and other big towns have grown 
up around the coalpiles. From Carbon- 
dale down to Nanticoke, and from Nanti- 
coke to Shenandoah, in the Susquehanna 
and Lackawanna valleys, are found these 
strange mountains—memorials of the time 
when anthracite was cheaper and more 
plentiful than it ever will be again in the 
history of the world. This region, of course, 
is all of it west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. East of the Alleghanies, in the 
Honesdale and Mauch Chunk region, there 
are accumulations of such “‘refuse”’ equally 
numerous and gigantic in size. 

In the early days of coal mining in 
Pennsylvania it was imagined that the 
newly discovered stores of anthracite were 
inexhaustible. There was so much of the 
fossil fuel readily available for the digging 
that it was thought it would last forever. 
Naturally the methods adopted for getting 
it out were crude; and those engaged in the 
industry threw away not only the coaldust 
but much good lump coal, which was lost 
through careless cleaning. It was cheaper, 
indeed, to reject such material because 
there was plenty more at hand, and it paid 
better to take out the stuff that was all in 
big pieces. There was no use in bothering 
with mixed coarse and fine material. 

The stuff thus thrown aside built the 
coal mountains which at the present time, 
when anthracite is becoming steadily more 
and more precious, are being systematically 
mined for their stores of wealth. As far 
back as eight years ago they were at- 
tacked by the hydraulic method, which con- 
sisted simply in directing a stream from a 
giant hose against the pile and washing 
the material down through sluices. The 
lumps, being heavier, dropped to the bot- 
tom, and were thus saved, while the coal- 
dust flowed off and away, usually into a 
near-by stream. 

Incidentally a good deal of valuable 
farming land was ruined, the coaldust thus 
poured into the rivers being deposited dur- 
ing floods upon tilled fields, with an inevi- 
table destruction of their productiveness. 
This kind of mischief has given rise to many 
lawsuits against the coal companies en- 
gaged in such operations. In future, how- 
ever, there is not likely to be much trouble 


[eo waste of today is the wealth of 
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Cynthia rose to her feet, ¢ 
slightly. F 
““What was the matter with him- 
he was delicate?” j 
“Consumption.” 
She became as it were taller—an; 
with beauty. ; 
“Where is he?’’ 
“In the library.” 4 
Cynthia put her hands on her f 
shoulders. ~~ 
“Tt’s all right,’’ she said; “his 
has come into quite a lot of me 
doesn’t know it yet. They’re go 
him enough to marry on. You 
he ought to marry—don’t you?” 
They kissed. 
Cynthia flew out of the room, a¢ 
hall and into the library. ’ 
They kissed! 
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of this sort, because the com 
longer content to save merely t 
are using all the coaldust as we 
it they make into briquets, whil 
burned under boilers direct. 
Within the last few years spec 
apparatus have been devised wh 
dust is made to serve satisfae 
fuel. For example, it is utilized 
scale in the manufacture of ce 
blown into the kilns with an a 
simultaneous ignition, thus pr 
extraordinarily intense heat. 
Another very novel and interest 
made of the material of the coal n 
is to flush it back by the same 
means into the mine—close by, o 
from which it was originally take 
the excavated rooms and galleri 
ground are filled up solidly wi 
which soon becomes as hard 
Then the miners are able to go 
move the pillars of valuable 
which, in the original operations, 
left for the support of the roof of 
When it is said that in 1909, aceor 
the figures of the United States G 
Survey—the latest available 
tons of coal were recovered 
coal mountains in Pennsylvania, 
realized that they are giving up 
terial at a pretty rapid rate. 
they are fast disappearing, tho 
only a relatively small fraction of1 
tents has been subtracted. M 
and this is a matter of intimate 
every householder—they are ke 
the price of the newly mined an 
When they are gone it will cost mor 
the family coalbin. 4 
So actively is the work of recc 
waste coal being carried on that ope 
not content with mining the co 
actually getting the stuff out of 
Last year one hundred thousan 
were dredged from the bed of th 
hanna, much of it in the neighb 
Scranton. -Most of this was m 
had been carried off by floods, 
considerable quantity was lump @ 
of high grade and proportionately vz 
lost overboard from wrecked ba 
All of the large or prepared size 
cite are now utilized for domestic} 
This fuel is too precious to be 
power any longer, and from this tim 
according to Mr. E. W. Parker, t 
ment’s coal expert—it will be 
and more of a luxury, rising 
price. For steaming purposes 
sizes known commercially 
“buckwheat,” ‘‘rice’”’ and ‘“‘b: 
still competing with bitumino 
was Eckley B. Coxe, the largest} 
ent operator in the anthracite r 
invented the grate for burning 
sizes that are largely employed 
ent time for running elevators 4 
machinery in hotels and office b 
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HE road to health and happiness is 

through rational outdoor exercise 
combined with simple, nourishing, easily 
digested foods. 


; ‘Shredded Wheat contains all the body- 


building material in the whole wheat grain 
made digestible by steam-cooking, shred- 
ding and baking. It is the favorite food of 
the athlete who is trying to reach the top- 
notch of physical efficiency and endurance. 
Being ready-cooked and ready-to-serve, 
it is the ideal food for the camp or the long tramp, 
for the cabin in the woods or the bungalow in the 
mountains. Deliciously wholesome and nourishing 
with milk or cream or in combination with berries 
or other fruits. 
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” AM not a Rockefeller or Carnegie 
or Pierpont Morgan—or even the 
owner of a yellow gold mine that 

» sends a stream of dollars downthe 

juntainside into my vaults. If you 

2 looking for that kind you may as 

Il pass on right now. 

I am a small capitalist—a small 
pitalist, I tell you. My total hold- 
ts would not cash in for more than 

enty-two thousand dollars; and I 

1 thirty-one years old. 

What I have done is what any aver- 

2 man, who puts his head and his 

nds and his back to the question of 

‘ting a start and keeping it, can do; 

least, most average men. 

If you are an energetic young fellow 
from fifteen to twenty, looking for an 
nest and honorable road to a mod- 
ite success; or a man from twenty 
thirty, not ashamed of hand as well 
head work; or a man from thirty 

, who is willing to consider another 

‘n’s method and adopt that part of 

which suits him and his life—you 

y be interested a little in hearing 

w 1 got my start. 

|My mother was the most managing 

man I eversaw—small, wiry, active. 

2 always wore spectacles; I suppose 

: did take them off sometimes, but I 

’t remember ever seeing them apart 

m her or even imagine how she would 

/kwithout them; they seemed a part 

ner keen insight. My father was a 
)d-natured, easy-going kind of man, 
shout any trade or special training. 
was ten years older than my mother 
1 weighed nearly twice as much, but 

3) managed him as well as everybody 

32 she had a chance at. They had come to the city some time before I was born. 

‘She managed her husband and each one of us children to a queen’s taste. Though 

) might know we were being worked and flattered and coaxed and coerced into doing 

/ags—even things we did not want to do—somehow we did not rebel or think of 

‘ising; she either made us see it was best, or trust from past experience her superior 

sat through those glasses of hers. And she enjoyed it; poor soul, she had few pleasures 

inmost women count them; but I think she had more of the pleasure of managing, the 
| pleasure of a ruler, than most women. 

The first I can remember, there had been sickness and pa was out of a job. The place 

lived in was very small and lopsided, and dingy and crowded. There were seven 

»\dren—a girl, a boy, three more girls; then I came, and a little girl after me—nine of 


in three rooms. 


| What a Managing Mother Accomplished 


3EEM to remember much washing that winter; my mother seemed always either 
vending over the tub or ironing, and yet we didn’t have many clothes. I couldn’t 
{te understand it, and when I asked her she said: 
“Listen to the boy! Now if I was you I’d be turning the wringer and seeing how 
ich fun it is to squeeze out the water and make the clothes peel off dry, and see the 
ip running down, instead of standing there like a big open-mouthed baby asking 
Nore I find the clothes. See here, Jim; this way—isn’t it fun?’’ Somehow, before I 
wit, I was having the best kind of a time, with the next oldest sister helping—and 
‘clothes were ready for the bluing water. 
“Now just souse ’em a little in that, Jim; you can if you'll roll your sleeves way up 
dere’’—indicating shoulder spaces—‘“‘and be careful not to put that water all over 
y self instead of the clothes.’ So the great privilege of wringing and bluing for an 
i'r or two was accorded me. This was repeated from time to time. I proudly 
oyed the privilege; and it was several years before I fully realized her strategy. It 
Wi In such ways she extended her strength and managed to get so much work done. 
somehow things got better with us after a time. Ma managed my father out of 
‘place as teamster to a steady job as motorman on the street railroad, a position 
Seemed to suit him exactly and which he held cheerfully and well for the rest of 


moved to another run-down cottage, but the yard was larger and there were four 
, besides a shed at the back. It was not long before my mother had managed to 
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get this shed floored, two sides planked 
up and the fourth side screened; then 
it made a good kitchen-dining-room 
for half the year. 

Mother managed all of us children 
as we grew up; all are still living but 
my second sister, who died before she 
was grown. The girls had to work; 
but mother managed for each of them to 
go through the graded schools, at least, 
and then for them to have a good time 
while working; finally she managed to 
marry off all of them to clezn, ener- 
getic young men. I think she did-that 
by managing to make the girls them- 
selves attractive and sensible and in- 
dustrious, and by training them to 
have certain standards for men that 
the beaus had to come up to. 

I was perhaps seven years old when 
Ed, my brother, started in as an 
apprentice in a machine shop. We 
heard much of what he was to be, of 
how smart machinists were, of their 
steady work and good wages—some- 
times five dollarsa day! That seemed 
great wealth to me then, and I too 
was fired with a keen desire to become 
a machinist. 


Before the Season Was 
Over I Had Done 
Seventeen More Yards 


The First Bank 


NE evening, after hearing from Ed 

particularly glowing accounts of 

the men over him and their work, I 
broke forth suddenly and eagerly: 

“Ma, lemme be a machinist!” I 
meant to say; but as I looked up and 
caught her looking at me curiously 
through those spectacles of hers, with 
the shrewd, deep look, somehow my 
words melted away before they got fairly out and I found myself saying instead: ‘‘Ma, 
what am I going to be? Say, ma, what’ll I be?” It shows how we recognized her 
absolute rule. 

She did not answer at once, but gave me her shrewd little smile—three little lines 
on each side of her mouth; then, after a pause in which she seemed to be reading me 
like a fortune-teller, she said, with gentle decision: 

“Why, Jim, you’re going to be a capitalist.” 

“A cap’t’list? What’s a cap’t’list, ma?’ I asked in wonder. I did not question 
her decision at all—had no more thought of becoming a machinist after that; which 
again illustrates her rule. 

‘A capitalist, Jim,’’ she replied slowly, ‘‘is a man whose head makes his money work 
for him.” 

Not long afterward a discussion arose among the neighborhood boys concerning 
what we would be when we grew up, whereupon I proudly announced for myself: “‘A 
cap’t’ list!” 

When I told my mother how they had laughed, and had pointed to the patches on 
my knickerbockers and the hole in my hat, she gave a little sniff and pointed her chin 
higher before she looked down at me through those knowing glasses and said kindly: 

“Never mind, Jim; they don’t know. They can’t see any farther than they can 
see; but you and me, we know you’re going to be a capitalist.” At which words 
somehow I swelled with pride and assurance and superlative courage. 

As I look back I am trying to think how she made me like to work and fired me 
with ambition to work. 

Soon after the announcement of my vocation she presented me with a bank. It was 
of iron in the shape of a house, the entrance for the coppers and occasional nickels and 
rare quarters being a slit in the top of the chimney. There was no way of extracting 
the coins when once put in. At the end of two years the bank was filled; and on a great 
day —a birthday—after the birthday dinner, the bank was smashed with a hatchet and 
the contents counted. 

On the next day the future capitalist accompanied his mother to the sure-enough 
savings bank uptown, and an account was opened in my name, with most of the 
contents of the smashed bank as the first deposit. We held out enough to get a new 
bank, similar to the one smashed; we took it home with us and I commenced again. I 
shall never forget those great days if I live to be ninety and become a millionaire! 
The savings-bank book, showing the wealth to my credit, I was allowed to keep with 
my picture books and gumbo-shooter, my marbles and airgun. 
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“‘Now, Jim, You Know Something About Houses; 


My mother never paid me for work about the house or 
yard; she somehow made me feel we were partners in 
that and I had the privilege of helping make things look 
nice. Moreover, she made me feel that it was a disgrace 
not to have the grass cut, the fences whitewashed, the 
pavements painted and the grass out of the sidewalk a 
little better than our neighbors. Later, the house must be 
painted and everything kept neat and thrifty-looking. It 
was part of the environment she insisted upon for herself 
and made us feel was necessary to us, I am thankful to say. 
So she formed our unconscious standards and tastes. 

Mother never hesitated, however, even when I was very 
small, about finding a place for me to earn outside money. 
“Jim,” she remarked one day, “I don’t see why you can’t 
cut grass well enough to cut Mrs. Truber’s grass, do you?”’ 
Mrs. Truber was an old lady, with a good house and 
rheumatism, who always had some one cut her grass for 
her. ‘‘Suppose you run round and ask her to give you a 
trial. If she thinks you can’t do it right tell her to look at 
our yard; and do it a nickel cheaper and a dime better 
than anybody else would—mind that; do you hear? I 
believe you can do it!” 

Thus spurred and encouraged, I started for Mrs. 
Truber’s—and the second day I tried it I got the job. I 
worked hard for three hours for ten cents, but the grass 
did look right; and I had all the little pieces cut out from 
the cracks in the bricks and every blade swept up carefully. 
Mrs. Truber beamed at her bargain and the looks of things, 
asked me to come again the next time it needed cutting, 
and told Mrs. Ganz—two doors away—that I did all that 
for a dime. So Mrs. Ganz called me, and I blistered my 
hands next on her yard. 


The Truber Whitewashing Contract 


CERTAINLY was proud of that first dime. When I 

brought it home ma said: “I knew you could do it; 
you're the right kind, Jim. You’ll makea capitalist! Now 
I’m going to let you get dried peaches with a nickel of this 
and we’ll have peach turnovers for dinner tomorrow.” At 
that stage of life and experience I could think of few things 
better. We had dessert at our house only on Sundays 
then—and this was Wednesday. ‘The other nickel you 
can put in your bank, Jim; that’ll give you a start as a 
capitalist !” 

So, that evening, in the presence of the entire family 
crowded about the red-covered supper table, I dropped in 
the nickel, the foundation of my fortune as capitalist. 
Proud? I forgot my sore knees, blistered hands and ach- 
ing back, and felt only the success and glory, while the 
smiling, farseeing gray eyes looked at me kindly through 
the glasses. 

It was not long after that my mother remarked that I 
could paint our brick pavement so well, after she made the 
paint, she did not see why I couldn’t scrub off and paint 
Mrs. Truber’s walks. She said that casually one Friday 
afternoon, after school, and then went on with her mend- 
ing. I had never thought of that before, but presently 
asked: ‘‘Ma, may I go round to Mrs. Truber’s a minute?” 

“Why, yes,” she replied, going on in apparently uninter- 
ested fashion with her mending; and I scooted away. 


Tell Me 
What You Think of it—What’s for it and What’s Against?’’ 


In ten minutes I was back. “She says I may 
try!’’ I shouted. ‘‘Ma, she says I may try; for 
I told her I painted ours and you would make 
the paint. You will—won’t you, ma?”’ 

“Certainly I’ll do that for my capitalist,” she 
replied, beaming on me, and I grew an inch right 
then; I could feel it. Thus I began to add brick- 
painting to my grass-cutting asa means of earning 
capital. 

She did make the paint, charging me for the 
materials and afterward taking the cost out of 
the amount I got. That was always her plan; 
she would stock me, then have me pay back 
rigidly, though she never charged for her part 
of the work. The net earnings were always 
divided; a little went for a treat of some kind— 
a table treat for the family, from which I usually 
got a double helping as provider; and the balance 
of the money went into my bank. 

I don’t remember the first whitewashing I ever 
did, but I think I must have been about ten years 
old when I first did whitewashing for money— 
when I went out of our yard to whitewash. 

It was after my first successful grass-cutting 
and brick-painting at Mrs. Truber’s that she 
asked me one spring if I knew anybody she could 
get todo her whitewashing. ‘‘ Yes’m,” I answered 
promptly; ‘‘getme.’” She laughed, but rather at 
my prompt bid for the work than at the thought 
of my doing it, and told me to go ahead. 

It did not take me long to get home and proudly 
tell my mother of the astonishing order. Since 
then I have often wondered whether she had defi- 
nitely refrained from ever suggesting my looking 
up jobs of whitewashing to do—waiting for it 
to occur to me, wishing to develop my initia- 
tive; wishing me to start something myself in 
the earning line and not be always dependent upon her 
for suggestions. 

“Why, Jim, that’s fine!’’ she encouraged, beaming at 
me through those shrewd spectacles of hers. ‘‘I like to see 
you think up work for yourself and go after it; that shows 
there’s some go in you, son. Keep that up; but don’t 
forget you must do that whitewashing better and cheaper’n 
anybody.” 

““Yes’m, I’ll do it,’’ I answered; and then we discussed 
just how much salt and glue and bluing I ought to use, 
where I could get the best unslacked lime, and how long a 
handle to put in my new whitewash brush. 

That was only a beginning: before the season was over 
I had done seventeen more yards; and the next year, and 
the next, I did more. Whitewashing pays well, even if you 
do get the best materials and do your work with extra care 
and at a lower price than most whitewashers. 

I was going to school regularly, but out of schoolhours 
I found time for much grass-cutting, walk-painting and 
whitewashing—and other little odd jobs. When some of 
the girls and boys at school made fun of me and sniffed 
at the work as being beneath them, ma would say: 

“Never mind them, Jim; none of them has as much 
money as you haye—and you’ve made it all too! Don’t 
you ever be ashamed of honest work; don’t you go getting 
any counterfeit pride. The right kind is all right; but 
this counterfeit pride makes 
a boy a mean-spirited loafer, 
thinking more of good 
clothes and good looks than 
good work and good sense 
and being somebody worth 
while after a while. You go 
along anddo your work 
well; and remember, you’re 
going to be a capitalist, do 
you hear?” 

I heard, and held up my 
head again. 

I think the idea of being a 
carpenter occurred to me 
when I was about twelve 
years old, when the shed 
kitchen was built to our 
newly acquired home and I 
had helped repair the front 
fence. 

A year before, after some 
of the older children had 
been working for some time, 
mother managed to put into 
effect her plan of owning her 
home. She had been look- 
ing forward to that home for 
ten years. How she saved 
the first dollars only Omni- 
science knows! How she 
added to the fund from time 
to time, with constant work 
and saving and good- 
humored patience, only-the 


“I’m Going to be a Cap’t’list!”’ 


August 19,1 


One who sees all things and watches each mother’s sa 
ficial planning can tell! 

At last she had hoarded up three hundred dollars, we 
into the Home Savings Company for the balance aq) 
bought a four-room cottage. By the terms of the Hor 
Savings Company’s mortgage, this balance—principal a) 
interest —could be paid in monthly payments of ten dolla 
each. This was no more than rent; and, though it to 
her nearly twelve years to finish paying for it in that wa 
she did it. She managed to save a little extra for taxes a) 
had me do the repairs. 

Thus we entered into the class of people who “‘own th 
own property,” as my mother carefully impressed up 
us; whereupon each of us children secretly determined 
some day own our own property—and now we all do. 

When she finally managed to have the shed-kiteh 
added I was too small to help much. I was strong a 
active for my age, and inclined to be small and skin 
like my mother; but I took the keenest interest in it 
and mother encouraged this. 

“You watch ’em, Jim, and learn all you can about t 
work; maybe you’ll need that in your business some day 
she said. 5 

With this encouragement and a good-natured toleran 
on the part of the men, I closely watched every detail 
their work; and when they repaired the front fence I w W 
allowed to saw and nail and help a little. & 


Free Lesson in House-Painting { 


HE carpenters finished and left, but the shed-kitch 

needed painting. Ma’s surplus money was nearly 
hausted and she said to me—a little anxiously, I thougl 

“T don’t see why you can’t paint it, Jim. You go arour 
on Twenty-second Street, where they are painting th 
new cottage, and learn all you can about painting.” 

I did so—two afternoons. The painters were aniusell | 
me, for I was such a little boy, when I told them I was the 
to learn how and was going to paint our new kitchen; hi 
laughed until they had to spit out their tobacco j 
When they asked if I was going to be a painter when I gre 
up I replied proudly: ‘I’m going to bea cap’t’list!” Th 
they had to spit again. 

I told ma what I had learned about dabbing with t 
brush and filling up the cracks, rubbing with the pains 
slicking it up smooth; and I felt quite ready to begin. | 
went together and bought silver-gray ready-mixed pai 
and a brush small enough for me to handle, and I set 
work. Ma criticised the effect a little as I progressed, b 
did not try to show me how to do it; she left the meth 
to me and my friends the painters. I am amazed som 
times as I look back at her wisdom in teaching me sé 
reliance and initiative at the same time she was hel 
me develop judgment. I painted that kitchen, and I 
seen painting of grown amateurs that looked worse. 

The front fence also needed painting, and I did th 
satisfactorily. She made me enjoy the work—sto 
watching me a few minutes as I began—and said: “ 
Ain’t it nice to stroke it down this way and up that wa 
and have the old dirty-faced palings come out fresh ¢ 
clean? It makes you feel like you are doing sometl n 
don’t it, Jim? And you are—you are making life nic 
for all of us here and everybody that sees it passing 
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: of that; and show us how well you can do it!” 
that I would have stayed at the work all night by 
lelight rather than slight a paling or leave it looking 
done. 

t seems to me anybody who can paint our front fence 
ell as that could make some money painting other 
’ front fences,’ my mother remarked casually the 
evening after I had finished, as she stood.for a moment 
e door after supper. I had not exactly thought of 
—perhaps I might have, in time; but my hands were 
ore from the brush and the scrubbing with turpentine, 
here was still gray paint under my nails. 

vas immediately filled with the possibilities of front 
s as stepping-stones to wealth in my career as a 
alist, and I told her I could certainly do that. 

Vhy, so you can, I do believe!”’ she answered, with 
ed surprise—not meant to deceive me. Then we both 
ied. 

esently she said meditatively: “Jim, if you was to 
a paling off, don’t you suppose you could get another 
atch it somewhere, where that came from? Most 
gs are like some others; and I believe people would 
the split palings taken off, too, and new ones put on 
e the fence was painted—don’t you?” 

)fcourse,”’ Ireplied; but I had not thought of that either. 
fousurely could nail ona paling if it was needed and tack 
1e rest of the fence if it was shaky!”’ 
ust try me!” I answered chestily. 
im, do you suppose, if you tried 
hard, you could put on a new hinge 
sdge an old hinge to make the gate 
Tight, those gates you are going to 

You have fixed our gate that way.” 
reckon I could.” 

Vell, Jim, if you are going into the 
fence repairing and painting busi- 
remember you’re to do the work 
7 and cheaper than they could pos- 
get anybody else to do it, do you 
ai 

lid not doubt the wisdom or justice 
roracle, and I heeded. I repaired 
gainted forty-six front fences while 
s aging from twelve to fourteen 
i, and each averaged me—after the 
y treat—sixty cents’ profit for my 
igs bank. 

me say right here, to all of you 
wish to become small capitalists, 
‘is no age limit to job work; there 
be a foolish, contemptible pride 
| but no age limit. 


Working and Learning 


AN of twenty or thirty or fifty can, 
ivith patient, conscientious effort, 
‘to repair and paint front fences, do 
washing, concrete work, and 
ch toward renovating old property 
all or better than a youth—if he 
ss enough to know what he doesn’t 
\ and is willing to have some one 
‘him. Then he will win out, if he 
ork harder at lower wages than 
else. 
let any man think, because I'm 
ow it happened to me and the 
hich I did certain work, that 
the only way it can be done and 
3no use trying different. Though 
ny man, if he is free to work for himself, can make 
sort of chance like mine, no two men have exactly 

e chance in exactly the same way, you understand. 
mmer after I was fourteen, mother had another 
droom added to our house. I was working that 
at a near-by grocery. I had always worked at 
ng in summer—mostly job work—but my man- 
other had seen to it that I had been kept in school 
r,and I had finished the course in the graded 
s that June. 
he middle of August, when they began on that room, 

me leave the grocery and do all I could to help 
icklayer, the carpenter—the plasterer, even; and I 
painted the completed addition myself. 

middle of September I started in the High School 
nt there two months, when my father was taken 
h a long siege of inflammatory rheumatism and 
ave school and go to work again. 
ther, however, did not allow my savings-bank 
the account of the capitalist—to be touched. I 
n three hundred and seventy-eight dollars in the 
Wing interest at three per cent, compounded 
y. I felt—was beginning to feel—like a sure- 
pitalist: the assurance, the self-reliance (I had 
all and yet it was not all I had earned), the sense 
g’’ it gave me, are hard to describe. My 
aw to it, however, that I did not get too conceited. 
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“Now, Jim,” she would say, ‘don’t you think for a 
minute it’s because you’re so smart or such an extra kind 


_ of a boy that you have all that money; any boy can do it 


who js willing to use his hands and his brains too, and not 
spend all he makes on himself. Don’t you get any fool 
notions into that little head of yours, son.” 

The job I found easiest to get was clerk and driver at 
the grocery where I had been the summer before. The 
work was not easy, for I had to take care of the horse, get 
up early to feed him, and sometimes go to market before 
time to open up the store, in addition to my work of taking 
orders, filling and delivering them; but I got six dollars 
a week to start on and the grocer gave us many groceries, 
especially perishable vegetables, at wholesale rates. 

I stayed there all winter, for it was four months before 
my father got back to work. In the following spring one 
of my sisters married. In May I was getting eight dollars 
a week and I wanted to stay on; but my mother one day 
remarked: 

“Jim, I wonder if Mr. Ohlringer wouldn’t like a helper 
this season—a sort of apprentice helper? I certainly 
would like for you to have some sort of trade to fall back 
on. What do you think of it?” 

Mr. Ohlringer was a prosperous, strictly honest, middle- 
aged carpenter, a good workman of excellent habits, whom 
we knew slightly. Hefrequently took contracts for cottages 


We Talked Over the Plan of Each House We Worked On, and 
She Would Ask Me My Opinion of Each 


and sometimes for two-story houses; he was not exactly 
a pushing man, but a good, reliable workman who knew 
his business. 

I liked to be where carpenters were at work; construc- 
tion appealed to me. 

“T think I would like it,” I replied thoughtfully. 

“You wouldn’t make so much money at first,’’ she said, 
“but I think we can get along, now that summer is almost 
here, and you might make more money in the long run. 
Even a small contractor makes something more than 
wages—don’t he, Jim?” 

“Sure,” I replied, in my best grown-up manner. “I 
might be a contractor myself some day.” I imagined then 
that I myself had first thought of this! 

The upshot of it all was that in a few days I had quit my 
grocery job and was with Mr. Ohlringer at two dollars and 
a half a week. He often worked that summer from 7 A. M. 
to 6:30 P. M., with only an hour for dinner; but he cer- 
tainly took pains to teach me everything he knew. 

My mother, with her keen eyes and intelligent sympathy, 
was always interested in my accounts of what I had 
learned. I used to tell her eagerly about foundations, 
bracing, studding, weather-boarding, etc., and all the little 
fixy details of repair work—how we had spliced this and 
ripsawed that and cut down the other to fit. 

We talked over the plan of each house we worked on— 
the arrangement of rooms, doors, windows and closets; 


and she would ask me my opinion of each—until uncon- 
sciously I watched everything more closely and began to 
cultivate the critical faculty in regard to all my work. 

Fortunately much of Mr. Ohlringer’s work was in that 
section of the city where we both lived, and usually I got 
home for dinner. When I got there ma always had me lie 
down for a ten-minute nap before dinner, on the cool imi- 
tation leather sofa in the parlor; somehow dinner was 
always at least ten minutes late those days. I got to look- 
ing forward to that ten-minute nap, and would get up 
refreshed, wash my face in cold water and enjoy a good 
dinner. Ma always managed to have something specially 
good that I liked, it seemed to me. Then, after dinner, 
there was a five minutes’ rest and a chat over my work 
before I set out again. 

I thrived under the outdoor exercise, grew a lot that 
summer; went to bed early, tired out, and slept like a log. 
Though I never got more than four dollars a week, that 
was one of the best summers I ever had—with good health, 
learning how to work, new ideas, determination to build 
houses myself some day, and resourcefulness gained in 
planning repair work. 

I started in again at the High School that fall, a year 
behind my class, and went for several months. I studied 
hard and enjoyed it after not having had the chance for 
so long; but in the winter my father was laid up with 
another spell of rheumatism; and my 
brother, now twenty-three, who had 
saved some money, married. Then it 
was back to the grocery for Jim—at 
eight dollars a week this time, of which 
six dollars were handed to ma every 
Saturday for family expenses. 


Branching Out 


DID not attend school after that, 

except night school. In the summer 
I was back with Mr. Ohlringer—earned 
more and learned more. I was sixteen 
and had grown much taller; but all that 
fall and the following winter I kept up 
my odd-jobbing work whenever Mr. 
Ohlringer did not need me. 

I haven’t given you any idea of my 
mother yet, if you think she was con- 
tent to let my education stop here or let 
me fall into a rut in my work; not she! 
It was she who suggested I take up 
mechanical drawing at the night school 
and ask the teacher for the best simple 
book on architecture; and she had me 
get three books on “How to Build 
Homes: Plans and Specifications,” from 
the public library. It was she who used 
to keep me finding out where the pop- 
ular free lectures and best free concerts 
would be given, and Sunday night class- 
ical programs of sacred music. And I 
am sure it must have been she who first 
made me think of going through the 
fashionable residence districts of the city, 
whenever I hada chance, studying styles 
in painting and combinations of colors; 
and of going through every vacant newly 
papered house, criticising or approving 
the wallpaper—then coming home and 
telling her all about it, which I liked best 
and thought best suited, and why. Oh, 
that mother of mine! Was there ever 
another like her? 

The summer I was seventeen I was working again with 
Mr. Ohlringer, and in July we overhauled a cottage for a 
man who had bought it as a speculation. The property 
was very much dilapidated, but he had gotten it for eight 
hundred and ten dollars. After two weeks of our work, 
and another two weeks of painters, paperhangers and 
concrete-walk men, the house was an entirely different- 
looking proposition and sold for twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars—five hundred dollars cash, balance on time. The 
profit to the owner after six weeks—without his doing any 
manual work at all—was nearly two hundred dollars. 

That gave me a thrill—I talked and talked about that 
house, and thought about it by day and dreamed of it by 
night; and finally I exclaimed: 

“Ma, why can’t I do that myself?” 

“You can, Jim,” she answered with quiet assurance and 
a confident look through her glasses. I don’t see how— 
though hearing me talk all those weeks of the house being 
repaired for a speculation—she ever refrained from any 
suggestion and waited until I had thought it out and 
determined for myself that I could and would try my hand 
at the game! ; 

It was then the first of September and I had six hundred 
and fifteen dollars in the savings bank. After I had taken 
the initiative we talked much of how to get a bargain in a 
house, and agreed that I ought to look out for one badly 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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of all. He was their ‘‘little mystery,” their ‘big 

patriot,’ and in his way he worked as hard for the 
coming Mexican Revolution as did they. They were 
tardy in recognizing this, for not one of the Junta liked 
him. The day he first drifted into their crowded, busy 
rooms they all suspected him of being a spy—one of the 
bought tools of the Diaz secret service. Too many of the 
comrades were in civil and military prisons scattered over 
the United States, and others of them, in irons, were even 
then being taken across the border to be lined up against 
adobe walls and shot. 

At the first sight the boy did not impress them favorably. 
Boy he was, not more than eighteen and not overlarge for 
his years. He announced that he was Felipe Rivera, and 
that it was his wish to work for the Revolution. That was 
all—not a wasted word, no further explanation. He stood 
waiting. There was no smile on his lips, no geniality in his 
eyes. Big, dashing Paulino Vera felt an inward shudder. 
Here was something forbidding, terrible, inscrutable. 
There was something venomous and snakelike in the boy’s 
black eyes. They burned like cold fire, as with a vast, 
concentrated bitterness. He flashed them from the faces 
of the conspirators to the typewriter that little Mrs. 
Sethby was industriously operating. His eyes rested on 
hers but an instant—she had chanced to look up—and she, 
too, sensed the nameless something that made her pause. 
She was compelled to read back in order to regain the 
swing of the letter she was writing. 

Paulino Vera looked questioningly at Arrellano and 
Ramos, and questioningly they looked back and to each 
other. The indecision of doubt brooded in their eyes. 
This slender boy was the Unknown, vested with all the 
menace of the Unknown. He was recognizable as some- 
thing quite beyond the ken of honest, ordinary revolution- 
ists whose fiercest hatred for Diaz and his tyranny after 
all was only that of honest and ordinary patriots. Here 
was something else, they knew not what. But Vera, 
always the most impulsive, the quickest to act, stepped 
into the breach. 

“Very well,” he said coldly. ‘‘You say you want to 
work for the Revolution. Take off your coat. Hang it 
over there. I will show you—come--where are the 
buckets and cloths. The floor is dirty. You will begin by 
scrubbing it and by scrubbing the floors of the other 
rooms. The spittoons need to be cleaned. Then there are 
the windows.” 

“Ts it for the Revolution?” the boy asked. 

“Tt is for the Revolution,” Vera answered. 

Rivera looked cold suspicion at all of them, then 
proceeded to take off his coat. 

“Tt is well,” he said. 

And nothing more. Day after day he came to his work, 
sweeping, scrubbing, cleaning. He emptied the ashes 


Nev knew his history—they of the Junta least 


*“*l Could Weep Over Him. He Knows Nobody. 


He Hates All People. He is Alone—Lonely’’ 
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from the stoves, brought up the coal and kindling, and 
lighted the fires before the most energetic one of them was 
at his desk. 

“Can I sleep here?’ he asked once. 

Ah, ha! So that was it—the hand of Diaz showing 
through! To sleep in the rooms of the Junta meant access 
to their secrets, to the lists of names, to the addresses of 
comrades down on Mexican soil. The request was denied, 
and Rivera never spoke of it again. He slept they knew 
not where and ate they knew not where nor how. Once 
Arrellano offered him a couple of dollars. Rivera declined 
the money with a shake of the head. When Vera joined in 
and tried to press it upon him, he said: 

“T am working for the Revolution.” 

It takes money to raise a modern revolution, and 
always the Junta was pressed. The members starved and 
toiled and the longest day was none too long, and yet there 
were times when it appeared as if the Revolution stood or 
fell on no more than the matter of a few dollars. Once, 
the first time, when the rent of the house was two months 
behind and the landlord was threatening dispossession, it 
was Felipe Rivera, the scrub-boy in the poor, cheap 
clothes, worn and threadbare, who laid sixty dollars in gold 
on May Sethby’s desk. There were other times. Three 
hundred letters clicked out on the busy typewriters— 
appeals for assistance, for sanctions from the organized 
labor groups, requests for square news deals to the edi- 
tors of newspapers, protests against the high-handed treat- 
ment of revolutionists by the United States courts—lay 
unmailed, awaiting postage. Vera’s watch had disap- 
peared—the old-fashioned gold repeater that had been his 
father’s. Likewise had gone the plain gold band from May 
Sethby’s third finger. Things were desperate. Ramos and 
Arrellano pulled their long mustaches in despair. The 
letters must go off, and the post-office allowed no credit to 
purchasers of stamps. Then it was that Rivera put on his 
hat and went out. When he came back he laid a thousand 
two-cent stamps on May Sethby’s desk. 

“T wonder if it is the cursed gold of Diaz?” said Vera 
to the comrades. 

They elevated their brows and could not decide. And 
Felipe Rivera, the scrubber for the Revolution, continued 
to lay down gold and silver for the Junta’s use. 

And still they could not bring themselves to like him. 
They did not know him. His ways were not theirs. He 
gave no confidences. He repelled all probing. Youth 
that he was, they could never nerve themselves to dare to 
question him. 

“A great and lonely spirit perhaps—I do not know, I do 
not know,” Arrellano said helplessly. 

“He is not human,” said Ramos. 

‘*His soul has been seared,”’ said May Sethby. “Light 
and laughter have been burned out of him. He is like one 
dead, and yet he is fearfully alive.” 

“He has been through hell,’ said Vera. ‘“‘No man 
could look like that who had not been through hell— 
and he is only a boy.” 

Yet they could not like him. He never talked, 
never inquired, never suggested. He would stand 
listening, expressionless, a thing dead save for his eyes, 
coldly burning, while their talk of the Revolution ran 
high and warm. From face to face and speaker to 
speaker his eyes would turn, boring like gimlets of 
incandescent ice, disconcerting and. perturbing. 

“He is no spy,” Vera confided to May Sethby. ‘‘He 
is a patriot—mark me, the greatest patriot of us all. 
I know it, I feel it, here in my heart and head I feel it. 
But him I know not at all.” 

“He has a bad temper,”’ said May Sethby. 

“T know,” said Vera with a shudder. “He has 
looked at me with those eyes of his. They do not 
love, they threaten, they are savage as a wild tiger’s. 
I know if I should prove unfaithful to the cause that 
he would kill me. He has no heart. He is pitiless as 
steel, keen and cold as frost. He is like moonshine in 
a winter night when a man freezes to death on some 
lonely mountain top. I am not afraid of Diaz and all 
his killers; but this boy, of him I am afraid. I tell you 
true. ITamafraid. Heisthe breath of death.’’ 

Yet Vera it was who persuaded the others to give 
the first trust to Rivera. The line of communication 
between Los Angeles and Lower California had 
broken down. Three of the comrades had dug their own 
graves and been shot into them. Two more were United 
States prisoners in Los Angeles. Juan Alvarado, the 
Federal commander, was a monster. All their plans 
did he checkmate. They could no longer gain access 
to the revolutionists in Lower California. 

Young Rivera was given his instructions and dis- 
patched south. When he returned the line of com- 
munication had been reéstablished and Juan Alvarado 
was dead. He had been found in bed, a knife hilt-deep 


August “ 


Jose Amaritio Had Been 
Apprehended at His 
Hacienda in Chihuahua 


in his breast. This had exceeded Rivera’s instructi 
but they of the Junta knew the times of his movem: 
They did not ask him. Hesaid nothing. But they lo 
at one another and conjectured. 

“T have told you,” said Vera. 
from this youth than from any man. 
He is the hand of God.” 

The bad temper, mentioned by May Sethby andi 
by them all, was evidenced by physical proofs. No 
appeared with a cut lip, a blackened cheek or a swollen 
It was patent that he brawled somewhere in that out 
world where he ate and slept, gained money and moy 
ways unknown to them. As the time passed he had ¢ 
to set type for the little revolutionary sheet they publi 
weekly. There were occasions when he was unable ti 
type, when his knuckles were bruised and battered, y 
his thumbs were injured and helpless, when one arm 0} 
other hung wearily at his side while his face was drawn 
unspoken pain. >. 

““A wastrel,” said Arrellano. : 

“A frequenter of low places,’’ said Ramos. 

“But where does he get the money?” Vera deni 
“Only today, just now, have I learned that he paid 
bill for white paper—one hundred and forty dollars.” | 

“There are his absences,” said May Sethbyg i 
never explains them.” 

““We should set a spy upon him,” Ramos propo 

“T should not care to be that spy,’’ said Vera. “I 
you would never see me again, save to bury me. Hel 
terrible passion.” i 

“‘T feel like a child before him,’’ Ramos confessed. 

“To me he is power—he is the primitive, the stri 
rattlesnake, the stinging centipede,” said Arrellano, 

‘“‘He is the Revolution incarnate,” said Vera. ‘Hei 
spirit of it, the insatiable cry for vengeance that 
no cry but that slays noiselessly. He is a destroying ¢ 
moving through the still watches of the night.” 

“T could weep over him,’’ said May Sethby. 
knows nobody. He hates all people. Us he tolerates 
we are the way of his desire. He is alone—lonely.” 
voice broke in a half sob and there was dimness in her 

Rivera’s ways and times were truly mysterious. 1 
were periods when they did not see him for a week 
time. Once he was away a month. These occasions 
always capped by his return when, without advertise 
or speech, he laid gold coins on May Sethby’s desk. — 
for days and weeks he spent all his time with the J 
And yet again, for irregular periods, he would disa 
through the heart of each day, from early morning 
late afternoon. At such times he came early and rem 
late. Arrellano had found him at midnight, setting 
with freshly swollen knuckles, or mayhap it was 4 
new-split, that still bled. 


?, 
‘Diaz has more to 
He is one 
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HE time of the crisis approached. Whether or no 
Revolution would be, depended upon the Junta 
the Junta was hard pressed. The need for money 
greater than ever before, while money was harder 
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riots had given their last cent and now could give no 
e. Section-gang laborers—fugitive peons from Mexico 
ere contributing half their scanty wages. But more 
1 that was needed.’ The heart-breaking, conspiring, 
ermining toil of years approached fruition. The time 
ripe. The Revolution hung in the balance. One 
ve more, one last heroie effort, and it would tremble 
ss the scales to victory. They knew their Mexico. 
e started, the Revolution would take care of itself. 
-whole Diaz machine would go down like a house of 
is. The border was ready to rise. One Yankee, with a 
dred I. W. W. men, waited the word to cross over the 
ler and begin the conquest of Lower California. But 
needed guns. And clear across to the Atlantic, the 
ta in touch with them all and all of them needing guns, 
e adventurers, soldiers of fortune, bandits, disgruntled 
erican union men, socialists, anarchists, rough-necks, 
ican exiles, peons escaped from bondage, whipped 
ers from the bull-pens of Coeur d’Alene and Colorado 
. desired only the more vindictively to fight—all the 
sam and jetsam of wild spirits from the madly com- 
ated modern world. And it was guns and ammunition, 
nunition and guns—the unceasing and eternal cry. 
ling this heterogeneous, bankrupt, vindictive mass 
ss the border and the Revolution was won. The 
om houses, the northern ports of entry, would be 
sured. Diaz could not resist. He dared not throw 
weight of his armies against them, for he must hold the 
h. And through the south the flame would spread 
jite. The people would rise. The defenses of city 
rcity would crumple up. State after state would totter 
n. Andat last, from every side, 
victorious armies of the Revo- 
m would close in on the City of 
ico itself, Diaz’ last stronghold. 
ut the money! They had the 
, impatient and urgent, who 
ld use the guns. They knew 
sraders who would sell and de- 
‘the guns. But to culture the 
olution thus far had exhausted 
‘unta. The last dollar had been 
t, the last resource and the last 
‘ying patriot milked dry, and 
great adventure still trembled 
ne scales. Guns and ammuni- 
The ragged battalions must 
‘Tmed. But how? Ramos 
inted his confiscated estates. 
fo think that the freedom of 
‘ico should stand or fall on a 
(paltry thousands of dollars!” 
‘Paulino Vera. 
2spair was in all their faces. 
{ Amarillo, their last hope, a 


(3y, had been apprehended at 
Saacienda in Chihuahua and 


news had just come through. 
vera, on his knees scrubbing, 
od up, with suspended brush, 
S are arms flecked with soapy, 
T water. “Will five thousand 
9/2” he asked. 

ey looked their amazement. 
nodded and swallowed. He 
not speak, but he was on the 
Satinvested with a vast faith. 
irder the guns,’’ Rivera said, 
thereupon was guilty of the 
| st flow of words they had ever 
a! him utter. ‘The time is 
, Inthree weeks I shall bring 
he five thousand. It is well. 
weather will be warmer for 
a fight. Also it is the best 
ti a 

va fought his faith. It was 
Too many fond hopes 
een shattered since he had 


delieved this threadbare 
ber of the Revolution, and 
2 dared not believe. 

\ou are crazy,” he said. 
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ming now.” 
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age, a night session was held 

ly’s office. Kelly was rushed 
- 
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with business; also, he was unlucky. He had brought 
Danny Ward out from New York, arranged the fight for 
him with Billy Carthey, the date was three weeks away, 
and for two days now, carefully concealed from the sporting 
writers, Carthey had been lying up badly injured. There 
was no one to take his place. Kelly had been burning the 
wires Hast to every eligible lightweight, but they were tied 
up with dates and contracts. And now hope had revived, 
though faintly. 

“You’ve got a nerve,” Kelly addressed Rivera, after one 
look, as soon as they got together. 

Hate that was malignant was in Rivera’s eyes, but his 
face remained impassive. 

“T can lick Ward,” was all he said. 

“How do you know? Ever see him fight?” 

Rivera shook his head. 

“He can beat you up with one hand and both eyes 
closed.” 

Rivera shrugged his shoulders. 

“Haven’t you got anything to say?” the fight promoter 
snarled. 

*“‘T can lick him.” 

“Who'd you ever fight anyway?’ Michael Kelly 
demanded. Michael was the promoter’s brother, and ran 
the Yellowstone pool-rooms where he made goodly sums in 
the fight game. 

Rivera favored him with a bitter, unanswering stare. 

The promoter’s secretary, a distinctively sporty young 
man, sneered audibly. 

“Well, you know Roberts,” Kelly broke the hostile 
silence. ‘‘He ought to be here. I’ve sent for him. Sit 


Again the Rifles of the Soldiers of Porfirio Diaz Cracked 


down and wait, though from the looks of you you haven’t 
got a chance. Tf can’t throw the public down with a bum 
fighter. Ringside seats are selling at fifteen dollars—you 
know that.” 

When Roberts arrived it was patent that he was mildly 
drunk. He was a tall, lean, slack-jointed individual, and 
his walk, like his talk, was a smooth and languid drawl. 

Kelly went straight to the point. 

“Look here, Roberts, you’ve been braggin’ you dis- 
covered this little Mexican. You know Carthey’s broke 
his arm. Well, this little yellow streak has the gall to 


blow in today and say he’ll take Carthey’s place. What 
about it?” 
“Tt’s all right, Kelly,’’ came the slow response. ‘“‘He 


can put up a fight.” 

“T suppose you'll be sayin’ next that he can lick Ward,” 
Kelly snapped. 

Roberts considered judicially. 

“No, I won’t say that. Ward’s a top-notcher and a 
ring general. But he can’t hash-house Rivera in short 
order. I know Rivera. Nobody can get his goat. He 
ain’t got a goat that I could ever discover. And he’s a 
two-handed fighter. He can throw in the sleepmakers 
from any position.” 

““Never mind that. What kind of a show can he put 
up? You’ve been conditioning and training fighters all 
your life. I take off my hat to your judgment. Can he 
give the public a run for its money?” 

“He sure can, and he’ll worry Ward a mighty heap on 
top of it. You don’t know that boy. I do. I discovered 
him. He ain’t got a goat. He’s a devil. He’s a wizzy- 
wooz, if anybody should ask you. 
He’ll make Ward sit up with a 
show of local talent that’ll make 
the rest of you sit up. I won’t say 
he'll lick Ward, but he’ll put up 
such a show that you'll all know 
he’s a comer.” 

“All right.’”’ Kelly turned to 
his secretary. “Ringup Ward. I 
warned him to show upif I thought 
it worth while. He’s right across 
at the Yellowstone, throwin’ chests 
and doing the popular.” Kelly 
turned back to the conditioner. 
“Have a drink?” 

Roberts sipped his highball and 
unburdened himself. 

“Never told you how I discov- 
ered the little cuss. It was a couple 
of years ago he showed up out at 
the quarters. Iwas getting Prayne 
ready for his fight with Delaney. 
Prayne’s wicked. He ain’t got a 
tickle of mercy in his makeup. 
He’d chopped up his pardners 
something cruel, and I couldn’t 
find a willing boy that’d work with 
him. I’d noticed this little starved 
Mexican kid hanging around, and 
I was desperate. So I grabbed him, 
slammed on the gloves and put him 
in. He was tougher’n rawhide, but 
weak. And hedidn’t knowthe first 
letter in the alphabet of boxing. 
Prayne chopped him to ribbons. 
But he hung on for two sickening 
rounds, when he fainted. Starva- 
tion, that wasall. Battered? You 
couldn’t have recognized him. I 
gave him half a dollar and a square 
meal. You oughta seen him wolf 
it down. He hadn’t had a bite for 
a couple of days. That’s the end of 
him, thinks I. But next day he 
showed up, stiff an’ sore, ready 
for another half and a square meal. 
And he done better as time went by. 
Just a sure born fighter, and tough 
beyond belief. He hasn’t a heart. 
He’s a piece of ice. And he never 
talked eleven wordsin astring since 
I knew him. He saws wood and 
does his work.” 

“T’ve seen ’m,” the secretary 
said. ‘‘He’s worked alot for you.” - 

‘All the big little fellows has 
tried out on him,” Roberts 
answered. ‘‘And he’s learned from 
‘em. I’ve seen some of them he 
could lick. But his heart wasn’t 
init. Ireckoned he never liked the 
game. Heseemed to act that way.” 

‘“‘He’s been fighting some before 
the little clubs the last few 
months,”’ Kelly said. 

“Sure. But I don’t know what 
struck ’m. All of a sudden his 
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heart got into it. He just went out like a streak and 
cleaned up all the little local fellows. Seemed to want 
the money, and he’s won a bit, though his clothes don’t 
look it. He’s peculiar. Nobody knows his business. 
Nobody knows how he spends his time. Even when he’s 
on the job, he plumb up»and disappears most of each day, 
soon as his work is done. Sometimes he just blows away 
for weeks at a time. But he don’t take advice. There’s a 
fortune in it for the fellow that gets the job of managin’ 
him, only he won’t consider it. And you watch him hold 
out for the cash money when you get down to terms.” 

It was at this stage that Danny Ward arrived. Quite a 
party it was. His manager and trainer were with him, 
and he breezed in like a gusty draft of geniality, good- 
nature and all-conqueringness. Greetings flew about, a 
joke here, a retort there, a smile or a laugh for everybody. 
Yet it was his way, and only partly sincere. He was a 
good actor, and he had found geniality a most valuable 
asset in the game of getting on in the world. But down 
underneath he was the deliberate, cold-blooded fighter and 
business man. The rest was a mask. Those who knew 
him or trafficked with him said that when it came to brass 
tacks he was Danny-on-the-Spot. He was invariably 
present at all business discussions, and it was urged by 
some that his manager was a blind, whose only function 
was to serve as Danny’s mouthpiece. 

Rivera’s way was different. Indian blood as well as 
Spanish was in his veins, and he sat back in a corner, silent, 
immobile, only his black eyes passing from face to face and 
noting everything. 

“*So that’s the guy?”’ Danny said, running an appraising 
eye over his proposed antagonist. ‘‘ Howdy-do, old chap?”’ 

Rivera’s eyes burned venomously, but he made no 
sign of acknowledgment. He disliked all Gringos, but this 
Gringo he hated with an immediacy that was unusual 
even in him. 

“You ain’t expectin’ me to fight a deef-mute?” Danny 
protested facetiously to the promoter. When the laughter 
subsided he made another hit. ‘‘Los Angeles must be 
on the dink when this is the best you can scare up. What 
kindergarten did you get ’m from?” 

““He’s a good little boy, Danny, take it from me,” 
Roberts defended. ‘Not as easy as he looks.” 

““And half the house is sold already,” Kelly pleaded. 
“You'll have to take ’m on, Danny. Best we can do.” 

Danny ran another careless and unflattering glance over 
Rivera and sighed. 

“T gotta be easy with ’m, I guess. 
blow up.” 

Roberts snorted. 

“You gotta be careful,’ Danny’s manager warned. 
“No taking chances with a dub that’s likely to sneak a 
lucky one across.” 

“Oh, I’ll be careful all right, ali right,’ Danny smiled. 
“T’ll get ’m at the start an’ nurse ’m along for the dear 
public’s sake. What d’ye say to fifteen rounds, Kelly? — 
An’ then the hay for him?” 

“That'll do,’’ was the answer. 


If only he don’t 


“As long as you make it 


realistic.” 
“Then let’s get down to biz.”” Danny paused and cal- 
culated. ‘Of course, sixty-five per cent of gate receipts, 


same as with Carthey. But the split’ll be different. 
Highty will just about suit me.” And to his manager, 
“That right?” 

The manager nodded. 

“Here, you, did you get that?’’ Kelly asked Rivera. 

Rivera shook his head. 

“Well, it’s this way,”’ Kelly exposited. 
sixty-five per cent of the gate receipts. You’re a dub and 
an unknown. You and Danny split, twenty per cent 
goin’ to you an’ eighty to Danny. That’s fair, isn’t it, 
Roberts?” 

“Very fair, Rivera,’’ Roberts agreed. 
ain’t got a reputation yet.” 


“The purse’ll be 


“You see you 
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‘‘What will sixty-five per cent of the gate receipts be?”’ 
Rivera demanded. 

“Oh, maybe five thousand, maybe as high as eight 
thousand,” Danny broke in to explain. ‘‘Something like 
that. Your share’ll come to something like a thousand or 
sixteen hundred. Pretty good for takin’ a licking from a 
guy with my reputation. What d’ye say?” 

Then Rivera took their breaths away. 

“Winner takes all,”’ he said with absolute finality. 

A dead silence prevailed. 

“Tt’s like candy from a baby,” 
proclaimed. 

Danny shook his head. 

“‘T’ve ben in the game too long,” he explained. “I’m 
not casting reflections on the referee or the present com- 
pany. I’m not sayin’ nothing about bookmakers an’ 
frame-ups that sometimes happen. But what I do say is 
that it’s poor business for a fighter like me. I play safe. 
There’s no tellin’. Mebbe I break my arm, eh? Or some 
guy slips me a bunch of dope?”’ He shook his head sol- 
emnly. ‘Win or lose, eighty is my split. What d’ye say, 
Mexican?” 

Rivera shook his head. 

Danny exploded. He was getting down to brass tacks 
now. 

“Why, you dirty little Greaser! 
your block off right now.” 

Roberts drawled his body to interposition between 
hostilities. 

‘“Winner takes all,’’ Rivera repeated sullenly. 

“Why do you stand out that way?” Danny asked. 

*T can lick you,” was the straight answer. 

Danny half started to take off his coat. But, as his 
manager knew, it was a grandstand play. The coat did 
not come off and Danny allowed himself to be placated by 
the group. Everybody sympathized with him. Rivera 
stood alone. 

“Look here, you little fool,’ Kelly took up the argu- 
ment. ‘‘You’re nobody. We know what you’ve been 
doing the last few months—putting away little local 
fighters. But Danny is class. His next fight after this 
will be for the championship. And you’re unknown. 
Nobody ever heard of you out of Los Angeles.” 

“They will,’ Rivera answered, ‘‘after this fight.” 

“You think for a second you can lick me?” Danny 
blurted in. 

Rivera nodded. 

“Oh, come; listen to reason,” Kelly pleaded. 
of the advertising.” 

“‘T want the money,” was Rivera’s answer. 

“You couldn’t win from me in a thousand years,” 
Danny assured him. 

“Then what are you holding out for?” Rivera 
countered. “If the money’s that easy why don’t you go 
after it?” 

“T will, so help me!’’ Danny cried with abrupt con- 
viction. ‘‘I’ll beat you to death in the ring, my boy— 
you monkeyin’ with me this way. Make out the articles, 
Kelly. Winnertake all. Playit up in the sportin’ columns. 
Tell ’em it’s a grudge fight. I’ll show this fresh kid a few.” 

Kelly’s secretary had begun to write, when Danny 


Danny’s manager 


I’ve a mind to knock 


“Think 


interrupted. 
“Hold on!”’ He turned to Rivera. ‘“‘ Weights?” 
“Ringside,”’ came the answer. 


“Not on your life, fresh kid! If winner takes all we 
weigh in at ten A. M.” 

‘And winner takes all?”’ Rivera queried. 

Danny nodded. That settled it. He would enter the 
ring in his full ripeness of strength. 

“Weigh in at ten,” Rivera said. 

The secretary’s pen went on scratching. 

“Tt means five pounds,” Roberts complained to Rivera. 
“You’ve given too much away. You’ve thrown the fight 
right there. Danny’ll be as strong as a bull. You’re a 
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fool. He’ll lick you sure. You ain’t got the chane 
dewdrop in hell.”’ 

Rivera’s answer was a calculated look of hatred. Ey 
this Gringo he despised, and him had he found the whit 
Gringo of them all. 5 

Iv 

eee noticed was Rivera as he entered the rij 

Only a very slight and very scattering ripple of h: 
hearted hand-clapping greeted him. The house did 
believe in him. He was the lamb led to slaughter at 
hands of the great Danny. Besides, the house was 
pointed. It had expected a rushirg battle between Dar 
Ward and Billy Carthey, and here it must put up 
this poor little tyro. Still further, it had manifeste; 
disapproval of the change by betting two and even th 
to one on Danny. And where a betting audience’s mor 
is, there is its heart. 

The Mexican boy sat down in his corner and w: 
The slow minutes lagged by. Danny was making | 

wait. It was an old trick, but ever it worked on» 
young, new fighters. They grew frightened, sitting ¢] 
and facing their own apprehensions and a callous, tobae 
smoking audience. But for once the trick failed. Rob 
was right. Rivera had no goat. He who was 1 
delicately coérdinated, more finely nerved and strung tl 
any of them, had no nerves of this sort. The atmosph 
of foredoomed defeat in his own corner had no effe¢ 
him. His handlers were Gringos and strangers. Als 
were scrubs—the dirty driftage of the fight game, wi 
honor, without efficiency. And they were chilled, as w 
with certitude that theirs was the losing corner. iz. 

“Now you gotta be careful,” Spider Hagerty a 
him. Spider was his chief second. ‘Make it last 
as you can—them’s my instructions from Kelly. | 
don’t, the papers’ll call it another bum fight and give | 
game a bigger black eye in Los Angeles.” ie 

All of which was not encouraging. But Rivera took 
notice. He despised prizefighting. It was the hated ga 
of the hated Gringo. He had taken up with it, as a ek 
ping block for others in the training quarters, s¢ 
because he was starving. The fact that he was marvelo 
made for it had meant nothing. He hated it. Notu 
he had come into the Junta had he fought for money, ¢ 
he had found the money easy. Not first among the son 
men had he been to find himself successful at a desp 
vocation. 4 

He did not analyze. He merely knew that he must 


him, nerving him to this belief, were profounder for 
than any the crowded house dreamed. Danny W 
fought for money and for the easy ways of life that mot 
would bring. But the things Rivera fought for bu ned 
his brain—blazing and terrible visions that, with e 
wide open, sitting lonely in the corner of the ring 2 
waiting for his tricky antagonist, he saw as clearly < 
had lived them. 

He saw the white-walled, water-power factories of | 
Blanco. He saw the six thousand workers, starved a 
wan, and the little children, seven and eight years of a 
who toiled long shifts for ten cents aday. Hesawt 
ambulating corpses, the ghastly death’s-heads of mel 
labored in the dye-rooms. He remembered that he 
heard his father call the dye-rooms the ‘‘suicide hole 
where a year was death. He saw the little patio, a) 
mother cooking and moiling at crude housekeeping ¢ 
finding time to caress and love him. And his father 
saw, large, big-mustached and deep-chested, kindly abc 
all men, who loved all men and whose heart was so la 
that there was love to overflowing still left for the mot! 
and the little muchacho playing in the corner of the 
In those days his name had not been Felipe Rivera. Itk 
been Fernandez, his father’s and mother’s name. H 
had they called Juan. Later he had changed it himself, 

(Continued on Page 27) : | 
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Export 


TARDLY a week 
passes nowa- 
* days but the 
ierican manufac- 
ar is scolded about 
neglect of export 
Je. Sometimes it 
one of our hard- 
‘king consuls in 
th America or the 
ent, scolding in a 
ort. Again, a news- 
er editor, taking a 
sular report as his 
;,scolds broadly on 
‘subject. If news 
pens to be scarce 
eollege professor 
statesman return- 
from Europe is 
ted to scold the 
erican manufacturer on his shortcomings 
he world markets. So the manufacturer 
itching it pretty much from all sides. He 
old that he does not know how to deal 
iforeign customers. His catalogs, packing, 
yicing, mailing, banking and credit systems are de- 
need; and, as shining examples of how export trade 
ald be done, the critics refer him to the Germans, or 
‘British, or the Swiss—or some of the other perfect 
orting nations. 
sight here there is an amusing “joker.” 
or, when any of these perfect exporting nations is 
sed, it is found that its manufacturers are being scolded 
The American manufacturer is assured that he will 
ar get anywhere in foreign trade until he copies the 
lligent methods of the sturdy British. The sturdy 
fisher’s consuls and professors and statesmen are writ- 
ito the London papers to warn him that his foreign 
‘eis doomed unless he copies the enterprising methods 
‘he Yankees. German methods are widely praised in 
r countries; but at home the German manufacturer’s 
sers complain that he loses his individuality when he 
ts the foreign trade, and ask why he does not copy the 
fag nationality of the Briton and the American. 
), upon the whole, nobody seems to be doing foreign 
/ejust right. Everywhere, apparently, it is to scold. 


te Growing Interest in Export Possibilities 


ie truth is that export business cannot be discussed 
na basis of nationality at all, for it is strictly a matter 
‘dividual houses and methods and individual success or 
When the third-rate British manufacturer loses a 
/gn order through some technicality, nothing is easier 
for his consul on the spot to commend the methods 
‘ae first-rate German house that landed the business 
‘to ask the Britisher caustically why he does not do 
ivise. When an American manufacturer loses his first 
ign shipment because he sent it in light boxes, instead 
‘indles to be packed on muleback, Uncle Sam’s consul 
/3it down and compose quite a convincing essay on the 
(ts of British or German packing; but the consul is not 
\y8 a business man. When the German or Swiss gets 
order on low prices he often concludes that we have 
‘the market forever; whereas our manufacturer, with 
ller knowledge of the technical points of the whole 
is able to view the transaction with the utmost phi- 
‘thy—and even look upon it as a factor that will turn 
7e business in our direction. Every nation has man- 
{urers and merchants who export superbly—and also 
/ts who do it ill. The failures are conspicuous. Most 
ie successful deals are never heard of. It is not the 
m that lands or loses the order, but some individual 
€aan or American or British house. Not even the best 
@s in any exporting nation have begun, as yet, to get 
Weal range of foreign trade—it is a trade susceptible of 
nost amazing future development. 
om our standpoint, however, one thing is certain— 
‘the average American business man’s interest in 
gn trade is now keen and growing. 
»out ten years ago an enterprising Swiss came to New 
% For twelve years he had been the manager at 
for a Swiss export house. Before going out to 
had been trained in export methods. In Zanzibar 
in everything from a locomotive to an ivory tusk 
business grew under his management; but eventu- 
® doctors ordered him out of the tropics and he 
to America, believing that his knowledge of export 
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methods would be appreciated here. His experience was 
most discouraging. A few weeks’ canvass of New York 
houses showed that our manufacturers were absolutely 
indifferent to foreign opportunities. Oversea markets for 
manufactured goods were not interesting to them then, 
even as an idea. 

There has been a marked change, however. Since then 
export trade has been widely discussed and many of our 
manufacturers have developed foreign business. In 1910 
our exports of manufactures, involving genuine selling and 
business enterprise, exceeded for the first time our exports 
of the foodstuffs and crude materials with which we have 
heretofore paid our foreign debts and which the foreigner 
usually comes after. The average American manufacturer 
is today interested in export trade to the extent, at least, 
of thinking about it and wishing he had some. That is a 
new state of mind, which will unquestionably produce 
results. Many of our manufacturers are experimenting in 
foreign markets on a small scale, and there is a constantly 
increasing number of American houses that enter those 
markets successfully and stay there. 

We surely need export business in manufactured goods. 

The big items in our foreign sales have always been 
cotton, grain, flour, meat, tobacco, petroleum products, 
coal, ore and lumber. Some of these items are steadily 
shrinking, while in others we are facing new foreign compe- 
tition. Inthe past ten years our exports of foodstuffs have 
decreased one-third, and at the same time we have bought 
enough food abroad to swell our imports fifty per cent. 
Canada is likely to carry on our business in export flour. 
Argentina’s shipments of chilled meat to Hurope grow as 
ours diminish. Cotton in the bale has been the immense 
item in our foreign sales—one dollar out of every four 
received from a foreign country for American products of 
all kinds is a bale-cotton dollar. John Bull is industri- 
ously promoting cotton-raising in his widespread colonies. 
Our crop is about stationary. Raw tobacco brings us 
forty-odd million foreign dollars annually; but this item is 
not so impressive when it is remembered that little Cuba, 
by manufacturing skill and the quality of her leaf, gets 
nearly a third as much for a relatively small quantity of 
export tobacco. Petroleum is another export item exceed- 
ing one hundred million dollars, and we have natural 
advantages in that line, coupled with experience in manu- 
facturing and marketing oil; but British capital is now 
developing petroleum fields all over the world and the 
markets are going to be more hotly competitive than they 
have been in the past. Lumber is hardly an export item 
upon which to build greater sales and ores will not last 
forever. 

Our export business needs reorganizing. 

While we were building up industries, these raw and 
semimanufactured products paid our foreign bills. Hun- 
dreds of articles that we now make for our own use can be 
marketed abroad; but the tremendous consuming demand 
here at home has kept American manufacturers from culti- 
vating the foreign customer. So has isolation—we have 
never been an international jobbing and distributing 
nation like England or Germany. The foreign customer 
seems remote and strange to us. As one of Uncle Sam’s 
consuls puts it: ‘The American business man thinks that 
half the world outside the United States is populated by 
Dutchmen and the other half by dagoes.”” We are rapidly 
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Business=Why We Need it and Where We Stand 


learning otherwise, 
however. We are 
finding out that the 
foreign customer is a 
good deal like our- 
selves, that his needs 
are much the same as 
ours with some modi- 
fications, that there 
are really no boundary 
lines when it comes to 
international trade, 
and that the way to 
get foreign business is 
to go after it and take 
care of it as indus- 
triously as that at 
home. 

During the past six 
or eight years excel- 
lent progress has been 
made in foreign markets by American manu- 
facturers in certain lines. Our typewriters and 
office devices, our card systems and machine 
tools, our shoes and clothing specialties have 
been taken to foreign markets by close-range 
methods—the establishment of branch houses in foreign 
centers and the organization of salesforces, instead of the 
long-distance dealing through middlemen that characterizes 
so much of the world’s export trade. 

Yet, with all this progress, we have gone only far enough 
to raise certain doubts and prejudices in foreign markets, 
and the American house going abroad for trade today will 
find that these must be overcome first of all. 

The foreigner has an ingrained belief that Americans 
cannot be depended upon to stick to their agreements or 
back up their connections. Unfortunately this belief is 
pretty well founded. 

The average American manufacturer has thus far 
thought of export trade chiefly as something to help keep 
the factory running in bad times. When business is dull 
at home he enters foreign markets full of enthusiasm, estab- 
lishes sales-agencies and appoints foreign representatives, 
introduces his goods, and gets the foreign brother all stirred 
up over possibilities. Put an American’s natural push and 
optimism behind a brand-new idea like foreign trade and 
he becomes irresistible. While his interest lasts he is 
capable of making his new London representative believe 
that it is only necessary to show the goods to sell them to 
the illustrious dead in Westminster Abbey. 

His interest doesn’t always last, however. 


NS 


Foreign Customers Neglected 


USINESS gets better in the United States. He comes 
home and his London experience passes out of mind. 
By-and-by the London man sends an order for goods. 
When they are made up and ready to ship, the biggest 
jobber in Ohio wires an order. The manufacturer replies 
that they can be sent next week. The biggest jobber in 
Ohio telegraphs that unless they are shipped today he will 
cancel the order, throw out the line entirely —and, further- 
more, punch the manufacturer’s head the next time he 
sees him. The biggest jobber in Ohio is a near-by and 
immediate customer. The London man is far away. 

“Oh, well,” says the manufacturer, “that fellow in 
London’ll get along somehow.” And the biggest jobber 
in Ohio gets the goods. 

American houses have not only neglected their foreign 
representatives in this way but also their own salaried 
employees sent to cultivate foreign business. 

When the last panic struck this country a New Jersey 
manufacturer turned his thoughts upon London. His 
goods are popular patented specialties, widely sold here, 
and the British field lay absolutely open for development, 
without competition. He decided that it must be worked 
by the best sales-manager who could be found and spent 
two months getting a high-salaried man away from 
another house. Then he filled him with enthusiasm and 
sent him to London. Within three months his goods were 
being sold briskly in England. Presently business picked 
up again at home. London shipments were delayed, then 
neglected; and eventually the high-salaried man over 
there could not even get replies to his letters. His growing 
trade fell into decay; and finally, disgusted, he bought a 
steamer ticket and started home to resign. On his way 
to Liverpool, however, he got acquainted with a Yorkshire 
manufacturer, who persuaded him to stay in England and 
manage his factory—and he is there today, doing well. 
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The New Jersey manufacturer, figuratively, has nothing 
but a black eye to show for his little excursion into export 
trade. 

In another instance an American salesman went to 
London with samples of tubing. This material sold so well 
that he disposed of a shipload in one order. After a few 
months, however, the American manufacturers neglected 
his orders. He dropped tubing and took up American 
printing machinery. British printers were thirty years 
behind the times and he was soon making handsome sales. 
The same trouble arose in obtaining goods. Then he organ- 
ized a company to make the machinery in England—and 
that company has never missed a dividend since. 

Another American has a fine distributing business in 
Paris. Two years ago he saw advertised in an American 
magazine a specialty suited to his trade. After obtaining 
a few shipments and establishing a demand, however, the 
American manufacturer neglected him. 

“Now I’m going to do as the Germans do,” said the 
Paris distributer. Searching the French patent records, he 
learned that this specialty was unprotected in France. So 
he began making it himself, and now has a fine turnover 
and absolutely no trouble obtaining goods. 

American and British manufacturers complain bitterly 
of the German tendency to imitate their goods; but, when 
one knows how difficult it is to obtain prompt shipments 
from the American manufacturer or to persuade the 
British manufacturer to make what is wanted, the German 
way is seen to be about the only safe way to build trade. 

A well-known London distributer was advised to visit 
the United States, as a country worth seeing and one 
likely to yield profitable specialties for introduction into 
the British market; so he came over shortly after our 1907 
panic, brought his family, saw Niagara Falls, ran up into 
Canada and spent several days at Washington. American 
manufacturers exhibited profound interest in him. Some 
brought their superintendents and sales-managers to New 
York and held long conferences at his hotel, going into all 
the possibilities of the British market. Others invited him 
to their factories; and he went at his own expense, sitting 
in more conferences. He told them just how to introduce 
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their goods into Great Britain; and they went into details 
with great enthusiasm. 

“But I’m seriously thinking,” 
putting up a sign in our office: 
sidered.’ 


he said recently, ‘“‘of 
“No American business con- 
For all I brought home from that trip was 


all the temples of Janus are dozing in 

front of the closed doors. To be sure, a 
few tribesmen are still trying to make private 
collections of European brass buttons and vertebre; the 
Mexicans are practicing a revolution; Peru and Bolivia are 
threatening a flare-up and the Albanians exult in a fresh 
revolt. Still, the world is set upon peace—peace societies 
abound; peace conferences soothe; peace foundations are 
multiplied; peace congresses Hague and re-Hague. The 
statesman, the capitalist, the emperor, the drummer, the 
Czar and the ex-President all preach peace. Even Mr. 
Murphy and the New York up-state Democrats appear to 
have made a secret arbitration treaty. 

Amid this general chime of international wedding bells 
there is one harsh dissonance—the member from Alabama 
is still alert and every day saves his country from the 
ruinous effects of too much peace. Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, Representative in Congress from Alabama, erst- 
while captain in the United States Navy, still garrisons the 
citadel of national honor. From his seat in Congress, 
the lecture rostrum, the platform, the wigwam of the 
National Democratic Convention; through interviews, 
articles, conversation, addresses and personal admonitions; 
by introducing bills and debates on the navy—in every 
way known to man, Captain Hobson protests against 
international concord, and prophesies and does his best 
to realize war—speedy war; war with Asia—specifically 
war with Japan. To that end, Ajax defies the oriental 
lightning in a continuous performance and lays down, as 
the chief guaranty of peace: “‘To send our whole fleet to 
the Far East and keep it there, and to build quickly two 
more fleets for the Atlantic, and while we are building the 
fleets we must be prepared to ‘eat dirt.’ . When 
the ships are built we can stop the dirt diet, and not 
until then.” 

For this self-imposed task of saving mankind from 
Japan, Captain Hobson has some qualifications. He has 
been a naval officer; and, on the sole occasion in the 
Spanish War when he had an opportunity, he showed 
the personal courige that is expected of every soldier, and 
which a hundred others would have shown had they been 
selected for the perilous task of sinking the Merrimac 
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samples. We have enough ironclad American socks to last 
the family several years, and enough games and playing 
cards for our lifetime; but not one of your manufacturers 
has entered our market.” 

These cases quickly become known abroad and create 
distrust that will have to be broken down by American 
houses entering foreign markets in earnest. 

Another common cause of distrust abroad isthe American 
manufacturer’s neglect to establish uniform prices in 
foreign markets and harmonize them with his prices at 
home. He appoints a selling agent in London, perhaps, 
and gives him quotations. The London agent goes to work 
to build trade. Presently a Hamburg exporter writes 
direct to the American manufacturer and is given lower 
prices than the London man gets—discrediting the latter 
and impairing his work. Or, maybe, a South American 
merchant obtains the London agent’s price and then places 
an order with an ‘‘indent”’ house, getting goods cheaper 
than the Londoner can sell them. The American manu- 
facturer, anxious for export business, will often sell his 
goods through an “‘indent’’ house at lower figures than he 
gives the merchant in Brooklyn. The Brooklyn merchant 
is working to establish permanent trade for him, while the 
“indent’’ house is merely filling such occasional orders as 
come to it spontaneously. To the manufacturer, sitting 
in his office, the world seems a very wide place; but it is 
really quite small when it comes to prices—and differences 
of this sort get about quickly. 

When the American manufacturer goes abroad for trade 
he is very apt to do so with a brass band and in a way that 
arouses every bit of dormant competition there may be in 
the market he chooses. 

In the British automobile trade, for example, there is 
nothing that corresponds to the “‘Gasoline Row” which 
has become a prominent thoroughfare in our leading cities. 
With us, selling automobiles is a matter of handsome 
salesrooms and resplendent exhibition cars behind great 
plate-glass windows; but in London the auto manufac- 
turers have tucked themselves away in a rather narrow, 
dingy street, formerly tenanted by carriage-builders. 
Instead of showing cars in luxurious surroundings they 
seem to strive to give the impression that they are under 
very small selling expenses, thus appealing to the Briton’s 
sense of economy. 

An American automobile manufacturer went to London, 
leased the largest and most prominent salesroom he could 
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across the channel leading to Santiago. It was not 
Lieutenant Hobson’s fault that his maneuver was an 
absolute failure—that the ship did not close the channel; 
he took his life in his hands and the country owes him the 
gratitude due to a man who leads a forlorn hope. As a 
speaker and a member of Congress, Captain Hobson 
shows skillful use of his mother tongue, quickness, intelli- 
gence, plenteous hatred of persons and nations whom he 
dislikes, and a rare pertinacity in saying the same easily 
refutable thing a hundred times over. His articles and 
speeches can all be reduced to the following axiomatic 
propositions: 

1. Disarmament is vicious and fatal, because it does not 
give a guaranty that the world will be as the United States 
would like to have it. 

2. International arbitration is also a delusion. 

3. The proper way to keep the peace is by overwhelming 
armaments—particularly the navy, which Hobson believes 
is a safe repository of world-power, because ‘‘there is 
no,possible tendency to militarism in maintaining great 
naval power.” 

4. The Japanese are so powerful in the Pacific that our 
island possessions and the Pacific Coast are every moment 
threatened; the Japanese may land at any time with 
two hundred thousand troops, and could then remain 
indefinitely on the American coast. 

5. The solution of all these difficulties, and apparently 
of the future welfare of the world, is “equilibrium.” First, 

n “equilibrium” in the Atlantic, which means that “for 
the elemental purposes of self-preservation. . America 
must be supreme on the ocean. There is no escape.” 
““Today the only basis for our diplomacy with Europe is 
for America herself to establish an equilibrium in the 
Atlantic Ocean as against any individual. nation of 
Europe.” 

6. ‘“‘Equilibrium” is especially necessary in the Pacific; 
and means that the United States shall have such a 
naval predominance that we may do what we think best 
everywhere, up to the coastline of Japan. 
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obtain and fitted it up in American style. Fleet Str 
heard of it and a newspaper canvasser went to talk to 
Yankee about the beauties of newspaper advertising fc 
newly established business. The Yankee listened quie 
as the canvasser explained what a column advertisem 
several times a month would do to make his busin 
known. ‘‘What is your rate for a full page every day 
asked the American. 

The canvasser was absolutely staggered by the size 
such advertising. It utterly upset his argument and 
had to go back to Fleet Street to talk it over with the be 

There are reasons why every American house, going 
London and other export markets, might better t 
obscure quarters at the start, conform to the ways of lo 
business men, put over its door the date of its establi 
ment in the United States and open up quietly, in they 
best calculated to give the impression that it had aly; 
been there. That method gives competitors less opp 
tunity to make a fight on national lines, causes | 
apprehension and attracts fewer brickbats all around. 

The work of the American “‘muckraker”’ has becor 
factor in our export trade. Practically every Amerk 
concern that enters a foreign market is scrutinized 
certain that it is not one of our dreaded trusts; ; 
competitors lose no opportunity of stigmatizing any un 
miliar American practice as “‘ Yankee trust methods.” 
ourselves have got somewhat accustomed to the big 
porations through living with them ten years. We h: 
seen strong competitive corporations grow up in some 
the recognized trust industries. Ways of regulating 
business are being worked out and better business 
are applied in corporation management; but people 
other countries think of our trusts about as we thou 
ten years ago and are even more likely to see tentacles 
broad daylight. 

So, what with half-hearted attempts on foreign mai 
by the American manufacturer and the echoes and reé 
through the foreign press of our sensational writen 
American business man going abroad for customers | 
find considerable prejudice to break down. However 
is all an indefinite prejudice against us nationally, an a 
not stand for a moment against the individual Am 
concern that takes hold of export trade right and a 
with the foreigner squarely —and hangs on. 5 


Editor's Note—This is the first of a series of articles by Jame: 
Collins. The second will appear in an early number. 


The trouble with Captain Hobson's ar 
ment is that he appears to be trying to dr 
a nail with a maul. What he really wants 
a navy, a big navy, a bigger navy, a bigg 
navy. When the taxpayer hangs back at this accumulat 
expense Hobson calls a spirit from the vasty deep, a dk 
of a big red dragon in the person of J apan; and he cline 
his argument by his own experiences in that countr 
or rather what he thinks he experienced, for his obs 
vation is. as individual as his logic. His real purp 
appears to be to force this country into a great schemt 
naval defense by an unceasing rapid-fire of argume 
that the Japanese are aiming to humiliate or destroy 
United States of America. In this propaganda Hob, 
seems like the giant of the Indian legend: W 

“There was one great creature called Annungite, 
Two-Faced. He had a great habit of looking out for] 
boys—very bad boys. It was said that he could not 
really good boys—that they were like glass and that 
could not see them; but when a boy became very bad 
was then so black that he was easily seen. He was so 
that when he set one of his feet down on the ground tk 
would be sounds like the ringing of bells and the hootin) 
owls. When he put the other foot down the sound ° 
like the roaring of buffalo bulls when they are going 
fight each other. Even when he tried to move softly, tl 
would be sounds like birds and beasts erying out.” 
Congressional Annungite stalks along, ringing his bell | 
hooting his owl and roaring his buffalo bull, and crying! 
birds and beasts—all to frighten those very bad, dark 
malicious boys—the Japanese. He has worked out te 
of gospel of hate, something as follows: ae 

Chapter I. The Japanese are in a permanent sta P 
rivalry, envy and ill-will toward this country, especiall: 
to the great prize of future trade with China. They’ 
making hostile preparations by land and sea. It is “el 
to Japanese statesmen that America is the one great nati 
standing athwart of the realization of these ambitioy 
Hence Japan is assembling enormous resources of mo’ 
and material, has the largest standing army in the W# 
and is waiting for a pretext to assail the United States. 

Chapter II. The hostility of the Japanese is shown) 
their protest against the exclusion of Japanese from 


schools of San Francisco, and other restrictions 
esidence, in the face of their notorious restrictions 
eresidence and movement of Americans inJapan. The 
anese Government “made a demand upon our Govern- 
it that involved the invasion of the right of local 
-government of the people of San Francisco.” 
Hhapter Ill. Japan is spoiling for war. The Japanese 
e for eight hundred years been a belligerent and 
ressive people. They are determined to monopolize 
trade of the Pacific and are about to seize the Philip- 
%s, Hawaii, Alaska and the Pacific Coast, and then to 
{them all by bringing in allied Chinese armies. 
main trouble with this whole farrago is that it 

yestoo much; against such awful dangers the remedies 
dosed by. Hobson are mere dribbles. First of all, these 
et enemies are already warned: the Japanese Prime 
lister has nightmares from reading the Congressional 
ord; and “‘Komura of the domy brain” must grind 
teeth to see the most secret policy of the elder states- 
{ penetrated by the swift-diving, low-tackling, watch- 
ball mind of the great American naval statesman. If 
an really intends the ruin of the United States the time 
leclare war was three years ago, when Hobson first 
tb on to” the situation; or, at the latest, day after 
orrow, while “equilibrium” is still unestablished; 
ethe Panama Canal is not open to bring American 
s from the Gulf of Mexico; while the American navy 
ot sole master of the Pacific; while Taft and Knox 
Root and Lodge and Roosevelt, and all the other 
going men in Washington, are still slumbering. 
‘obson casts in the teeth of the Japanese their power, 
¢ will and their design to annex the Pacific. Why 
t they take his dare? Just now there is a specially 
lL opportunity, while the great Powers of Europe are 
ag to dodge such distressing words as “equilibrium” 
“balance of power,’’ hurled at them by Hobson. Why 
xt Hobson at this moment defending his country by 
itiating the needed treaties of alliance and mutual 

se with Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, 

—every one of which Powers has a greater stake in 

than the United States? Are they going to stand by 
see America driven out of Asia, China usurped by 
in, and the trade of that great empire corralled by the 
hips of the Mikado? The savior of his country 
it not be contented with pointing out a danger. We 
tsafety; we want it quick! Hobson ought either to 
tage or to rescue his country. 


\ Gospel or Apocrypha? 
E Hobson’s three chapters of accusation, his cireum- 
istantial proofs of Japan’s ill-will and murderous intent, 
iy Gospel or only Apocrypha? Let us take them up in 
(ence, What are the grounds of Japan’s supposed 
2d of the United States? Hobson says that one 
fis unwillingness to concede to us “what is inevi- 
the American control of the sea around which our 
ions are scattered.’ This cool assumption that the 
States, which did not acquire an unquestionable 
the Pacific till 1846, is entitled to turn out of it the 
ssie nations, which have had civilized and seafaring 
ities fronting on that ocean for nearly twenty 
es, is a totally un-American assertion of a spirit of 

i west and brutal disregard of other nations’ rights. 
te conquest of the Philippines was in itself a shock to 
ighboring Asiatic nations, but to assert that that 


che gives us a right to the control of the Pacific is to 
tp a principle which the Monroe Doctrine was framed 
top. No sensible man supposes that the Japanese 
tdto shut off all the rest of mankind from trade with 
‘ a. Perhaps the delusion rests upon a misconception as 
e relations between the two Asiatic-Pacifie Powers. 
: ese may possibly some time become a peril to 


Europe; if so they will also be a peril to Japan. China is 
just about as likely to accept the military tutelage and the 
commercial direction of Japan as Germany is to accept the 
political leadership and commercial control of Great 
Britain. The Japanese want all the trade they can get 
anywhere; but it is simply not in their power to preémpt 
trade relations with China. 

The belief that Japan feels a race antagonism to this 
country is equally without foundation. The Japanese 
intend to take their trade out of the hands of the European 
and American middlemen who for decades have controlled 
it; they do not like the foreign resident merchants any 
more than Americans would enjoy seeing a great part of the 
wholesale and shipping business of New York in the hands 
of, we will say, a body of Turks who adhered to their own 
costumes and way of life, sought no American citizenship, 
held aloof from Americans and scoffed at the Government 
and institutions of America. That status of being 
strangers in a strange land is not peculiar to Americans, 
however. The Japanese mean also to dispense with 
English, French and German traders. 

Undoubtedly the Japanese are ambitious and at present 
elated by their recent victory over Russia; but what are 
the Japanese ambitions which collide with the possessions 
or interests of the United States? Manchuria? That prov- 
ince especially interests Russians because it is their sole 
hope of an inlet to a good, ice-free Pacific port. The 
Philippines? They might be convenient to the Japanese, 
but the Filipinos would be no better satisfied with Japanese 
rule than the Formosans and the Koreans. The Hawaiian 
Islands? They have strategic importance, but are no 
more accessible to the Japanese than the Loochoo Islands 
to European or American fleets. So far from Japan being, 
as Hobson says, ‘‘an island country, absolutely safe from 
invasion,” the empire is much more open to attack and to 
the landing of large forces than any part of our Pacific 
mainland. It is nonsense to argue that the United States 
has everything to lose and Japan everything to gain from 
war. 

What then of the stupendous Japanese military prep- 
arations which Hobson’s secret service men are con- 
stantly revealing—the new factories for military material; 
the dockyards and arsenals; the four hundred thousand 
men now under arms; the one billion dollars borrowed 
since the Russian War, ‘‘a large part of which is held in a 
war chest in specie’? These preparations are indeed fear- 
ful, because they are unknown to anybody but Hobson. 
The French Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangeéres for 1908 
sets down for Japan: “Total strength of the army in time 
of peace . . . between two hundred and ten thousand 
and two hundred and twenty thousand.” About three 
hundred and fifty thousand men, in addition, are on the 
rolls of the ‘‘war strength, first line.” The “five hundred 
thousand men who have been added to the Japanese army 
since the war with Russia”’ must have been recruited by 
Hobson, for the statisticians know them not. Naval com- 
parisons are more difficult. The Japanese personnel in 
1907 was forty-six thousand against fifty-seven thousand 
in 1910. The naval expenditures in the United States last 
year were one hundred and thirty-one millions; those of 
Japan about forty millions. 

So with financial preparations. There is no arguing 
with a man who can assert unblushingly that the Japanese 
Government paid for the Russian War as it progressed; 
that it has a thousand millions in specie in its vaults; that 
it would make money by going to war and seizing Alaska; 
that “‘the Imperial Government receives a large percent- 
age of the corporate earnings of the empire without 
these revenues appearing at all in financial statements.” 
According to Mayor Ozaki, of Tokio, in a recent publica- 
tion, Japan borrowed five hundred and fifty-five million 
dollars during the Russian War; and, since 1905, appears to 
have increased the debt by about two hundred and fifty 
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million dollars; the total now stands, all told, at about 
one billion, three hundred million dollars. Nobody can 
actually visit Japan with his eyes open without seeing that 
the country is poor and heavily overtaxed. All the world 
knows that the Peace of Portsmouth had to be made 
because the credit of the nation in Europe was exhausted. 
Some of the joint-stock companies receive large sums as 
subsidies and bonuses from the Government. The three 
great merchant steamship companies that are supposed to 
be intended for transporting a Japanese army to the coast 
of America have a combined capital of about twenty-two 
million dollars and a fleet much inferior in combined ton- 
nage to the fleet of the Hamburg-American Line. There 
is no great war chest—no new augmentation of the navy. 
It is a bad case of Annungite looking for the naughty boy. 
Upon the other side, a cloud of witnesses deny both the 
hostility and the preparations of Japan. Baron Kaneko, 
who was unofficial representative of Japan in the United 
States during the Russian War, holds that the two Powers 
are partners in Pacific interests; that together they pos- 
sess the whole coast of the Pacific from San Diego around 
to the Sulu Islands—with the exception of Kamchatka. 
And he adds: “There has never arisen between them one 
troublesome question.” As for friendship with the United 
States, “if we sever our relations and fight each other, the 
commercial ties between the two nations would be shat- 
tered and the Chinese market would fall into the hands of 
England, Germany and France.” Shimada, in Count 
Okuma’s recent book, Fifty Years of New Japan, praises 
the friendly spirit of the United States ‘‘which has 
pervaded all her proceedings toward Japan from the very 
first.’ Count Soyeshima says: ‘‘There is nothing to 
disturb the firmly established peace in the Far Hast.” 


Feeling on the Coast 


ANY people do not realize to what a degree the Japa- 
nese have deliberately bound themselves to keep the 
Asiatic peace. By the first British treaty of alliance of 1902, 
and the second of 1905, those two great Powers have agreed 
to maintain the existing status in Asia, including the ‘‘inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Chinese Empire.” Similar 
pledges were made in a treaty with France of 1906. By 
the Russian Convention of 1907 Japan is again bound to 
the “maintenance of the status quo.””’ The same phrase 
reappears in the American memorandum of November 30, 
1908, in which one of the mutual interests of the two 
Powers is held to be ‘maintenance of the existing status quo 
and the defense of the equal opportunity for commerce and 
industry in China.”’ With every strong Power in eastern 
Asia—whether Asiatic, European or American, except only 
Germany—the Japanese have recently, by formal docu- 
ment, pledged themselves to peace and against aggression. 
How far is this good-will disturbed by the events involy- 
ing the Japanese residents on the Pacific Coast of America? 
The main purpose of the people on the Pacific Coast in 
legislating against the Japanese was to stop their immigra- 
tion; but that purpose was brought about by an under- 
standing with the Japanese Government, reached in 1907, 
that it would not issue passports to laborers to come to 
America. In the recent treaty of 1911 nothing is said as to 
immigration; but the Japanese minister declared in writ- 
ing that the Japanese Government “‘are fully prepared to 
maintain with equal effectiveness the limitation and control 
which they have for the past three years exercised in regula- 
tion of the emigration of laborers to the United States” — 
that is, the Japanese Government has no desire that 
laborers should come to the United States, but will not 
undertake to accord to Americans privileges of trade or 
movement in Japan unless precisely the same rights are 
granted to Japanese who actually reach America, The 
Chinese have by treaty consented to a different treatment. 
(Concluded on Page 35) 
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and the next morning at nine I 

found her already at work in 
her studio. She was alone, for Miss 
Dalghren was more luxurious. 

“May I interrupt you for a few 
minutes’ talk, Edith?”’ I asked. 

“‘Of course you may,”’ she answered, 
laying down her palette and giving me 
a quick look from her thoughtful eyes. 

So I told her of my letter from 
Léontine, holding back, of course, the 
name and identity of the writer. Edith 
listened with her smooth brows knit. 
I did not mention what Léontine had 
said about a thief being always a thief, 
because I knew in my heart that this 
did not apply to me. I had been a 
criminal, but not a weak man. When- 
ever I have committed a crime it has 
always been of my own deliberate 
intention, and not the result of tempta- 
tion. To my way of thinking the man 
who wants to be honest, then falls in 
spite of himself, is not a thief. He is 
not worthy of the name of a thief. He 
is merely a weakling. To that class 
belong pilfering valets de chambre, and 
absconding cashiers, and the like. A 
professional thief would be ashamed to 
associate with that sort. He steals 
because he wants to, not because he 
can’t help it. What I dwelt upon to 
Edith was the harm that might come 
to her husband and herself from receiy- 
ing me into their household—and I put 
this even stronger than Léontine had 
done. 

When I had finished she looked at 
me with her twisted little smile. 

“Ts that all, Frank?”’ she asked. 

“Tsn’t itenough?’’ Iretorted. ‘“‘And 
isn’t i5 all true?”’ 

“Tt may be true to some extent,” 
she answered slowly, “‘but it is not 
enough.” 

“Tt may not be enough for you, 
Edith,” I cried, ‘‘ because you are a sort 
of angel onearth. But it is enough for 
me and probably would be enough for 
John, if he were to see it in that light.” 

“John understands,’”’ said Edith; 
“he is loyal to the core—and besides 
he is your half-brother, and it is his 
duty.” 

“Tt is his duty not to sacrifice you,” 
said I, ‘‘and mine too. No, Edith; I 
won’t have it. My word is passed to 
keep straight and I will stick to it. 
But I will not stay here. I am going 
away.” 

“With this woman?”’ she asked. 

“With or without her. What does 
it matter? That is not the point.” 

“How long do you think that you would keep on the 
higher plane if you were with her, Frank?’ Her eyes 
looked steadily into mine. ‘‘No; if you go back to her I 
shall absolve you from your promise. It is better to be 
dishonest to the world, I think, than to oneself. That 
is why I am so sure of you; because up to this time, what- 
ever you have done has been with conviction that it was 
justified in a person of your circumstances. But it can 
never be the same again. If you were to slip now it would 
cost you your self-respect. Listento me, Frank—I thought 
of all this when I told John to bring you here. I weighed 
the pros and cons for us all. From the minute I saw you I 
had confidence in your strength and resolution. Since 
you are what you are I have no fear of the result for any 
of us. John and J are not slaves to the dictates of society. 
If such friends as we have are unwilling to accept our 
actions, we do not wish to keep them.” 

-“Tt’s asking too much,” I muttered. 

Edith laid her hand upon my wrist. 

“We are asking nothing of anybody, Frank. We have 
merely made our choice; that is all.’ 

What was I to say? She was stronger than I—ten 
thousand million times. I mumbled back the same old 
argument and she listened with her twisted smile, saying 
a warm word here and there for which I found no answer. 
It was like a chunk of ice trying to argue the point with the 
sun. Finally I gave it up and raised her hand to my lips. 

“T’ll talk a bit to John,”’ I muttered, and shambled out. 


[yrand ¢ I knew, was an early riser, 


“Curse You!’ She Shrieked. 


A" 


“‘Let Me Go. 


John was on the terrace, breakfasting. His eyes were 
puffy as he looked up to wish me good morning, and I 
noticed that his hand was shaky as he poured his coffee. 
I told him of my talk with Edith. He listened, looking 
rather bored. 

“Oh, well,” said he, ‘I understand, of course, how you 
feel about it all. Why can’t we make sort of a compromise? 
You needn’t stop here at the house if you’re afraid that it 
might reflect on Edith, but there’s no need for you to go 
away. Give this crook lady to understand that she’s got 
to leave you alone; then find yourself diggings up near 
the office and pitch into our motor business. There’s a lot 
to be done in the way of introducing the car, advertising, 
and all that. Besides, I’ve got quite a list of possible 
clients, and you will be busy taking them out over the 
road. Let’s go ahead with our business and let the social 
part slide.” 

There was a certain amount of sense in this. As long as 
I kept away from the house it didn’t seem as if I could do 
them any special harm. So for the time being we decided 
to let it go at that. 

I found myself quarters on a side street near the office 
and started in to work. Rather to my surprise John 
proved himself a mighty good hustler for trade. He had 
a big acquaintance, both among resident and visiting 
Americans, and in the course of the first six weeks we 
booked quite a number of orders. Our car was a good one, 
silent as a watch, easy to handle and constructed a bit on 
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the American plan, with a high el 
ance and light for the size and por 
which made it easy on tires. I joj 
the Automobile Club and made q 
a lot of useful acquaintances. 

I wrote to Léontine, telling her 
of the course I’d taken, and asking 
to make good in what she said ak 
doing her part. She never answer 
the note, but I’ll be hanged if she dis 
come swelling into the office one 
with Kharkoff and make him buya 
John was tremendously tickled. 

Now and again I saw Edith, hi 
kept away from the house. She 
herself a very good driver and ¢ 
certificated in Paris. Then one 
John told me that Miss Dalghren 
anxious to learn to drive, and asked 
to give her a few early morning les; 
in a little voiturette that we had ta 
in trade and used for knocking ak 
on our business. So I took the girl 
in the Bois before business hours in 
morning, and twice we met Léon 
riding with Kharkoff. The face of 
Polish girl was not so amiable ¢ 
would have liked to see it; and, kn 
ing something of the wild nature 
women of her sort, I told Miss Dalgl 
that if she didn’t mind we would « 
tinue our lessons late in the afternc 
as I had missed one or two early elie 
and later in the day I could get J 
to relieve me at the office while I 
gone. She agreed, and the very1 
day we ran into Léontine and Khar 
again at about six in the evening. | 

We were rounding the corner ¢ 
narrow little route and we coul 
have been in a worse position, for I 
talking to her, leaning over with 
face so close to hers that a few tent 
of her yellow hair were against 
cheek, the car being old and a n 
little beast. Miss Dalghren turnec 
me with a smile just as Léontine 
Kharkoff, walking their horses, ¢ 
upon us. As I looked up I caugl 
glimpse of Léontine’s face. It hadg 
as black as a thundercloud. Shera 
her crop and brought it down wil 
vicious cut on the ribs of her hun 
which sprang ahead, almost stril 
the car. ? 

They swept past and Miss Dalgl 
looked at me, her eyes big with surp! 

“Did you see that?” she cried. 
wonder why she did it. And her: 
was furious.” ‘ 

“Probably the Prince said so 
thing nice about you,” I told her. 

The girl did not answer, an 
guessed that she was thinking of 
night that Léontine had sat next us in the box. Ali 
later she turned and gave me a look that I pretended 
to see. For my part I was troubled, and when we 
back I said: 

“You drive well enough now to take your examinat 
I'll go down to the prefecture and make an engagen 
for you.” 

“Very well,’”’ she answered quietly; but there was at 
to her voice that made me uneasy. 

It was about a week later that John came into the 0} 
one morning looking so badly that I thought he must h 
been making a night of it. He shot me a quick look, t 
said shortly: 

“‘Come into the private office, Frank. I want to’ 
to you.” 

I followed him in. John turned to me with a hagg 
face. 

“Frank,” said he, “here’s the devil to pay! M 
Dalghren’s pearls have been stolen.” 

My friend, I have had some hard jolts at different ti 
in my busy life. But never did I get such a knock 
blow as that. I could feel the blood sucking out of my! 
and the pit of my stomach seemed to melt. John’s exp 
sion was pretty bad, but my own must have been we 
for he said sharply: ‘‘What’s the matter with you?” 

I pulled myself together. My throat and mouth felt 
and I hated to speak. John gave me another curious] 
and his face hardened a trifle. He pulled out his cigar 
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lit a cigarette in a sullen sort of way. Something 

ression stiffened my back. 

me the particulars,” I said. 

ain’t much to tell,’ he answered. “Mary went 
ig dinner at the Billings’ last night. They are Amer- 

;—barrels of money and mighty little else. Mary 

aes the daughters music. She wore her pearls. After 

visit showed me how easy it was for a cracksman to 

jn and out of the house I bought a small safe, which 

my room. Both Mary and Edith keep their jewels in 

But last night I was playing a little baccarat at the 

mobile Club and didn’t get in till three. Edith has 

ombination, but she was asleep when Mary got home; 

, not wishing to disturb her, locked up her pearls 

7 bureau de toilette. When she looked for them this 

ing they were gone. That’s all.” 

»smoked sulkily, staring out through the window. 

Vhat have you done about it?” I asked. 

Yothing,” he snapped; ‘‘what was there to do? Edith 

d not let me ” He stopped short and got red. 

Mdith would not let you notify the police?” I said. 

course sne wouldn’t. What would be the use, after 

have taken a felon into your family? The prefect 

d laugh at you and say it served you right. The thief 
¥ that.” 

ot on my feet and reached for my hat. 

et’s go down to the house,” I said; ‘I want to look 

id.” 

an got up and we went out and whirled down to the 

evard des Invalides. Neither of us spoke until we 

,ed the Place dela Concorde. Then said I: 

ohn, I know what has happened to those pearls and I 
despair of getting them back. Not by a whole lot.” 

gave me a startled look. ‘‘ Well?” he asked. 

‘ome of my ex-pals know how you saved me from the 

said I, “‘and that I stopped for a while in your house. 

also know that your wife has fine jewels. Somebody 
ed up the proposition for an easy one, knowing that 

sould hardly go to the police. Also, the thief counts 

ur suspecting me. Do you?” 

m looked away. ‘Oh, no, not a bit,’’ he answered, 

iting a trifle. 

m glad of that,’”’ said I, and added: ‘‘ Was Kharkoff 

ag last night as usual?”’ 

| es,” growled John; “worse luck!” 

lost?” 

f gave me a quick look, then grunted: ‘‘Oh, a trifle.” 
> of us spoke until we reached the house, where we 


eyes were as 
‘as ever, and 
vemea good 
of the hand. 


things as 
\ But Ihave 
(Mary that 
ot to Worry; 


we have a 


“He Would Rather Kili Than Not. 


here to educate their daughters. They live on the Avenue 
du Bois.” 

“Are they aristocratic people?’’ I asked. 

The two women exchanged glances. 

“Hardly that,” answered Miss Dalghren hesitatingly. 
“Mr. Billings is rather a common man who has made a big 
fortune in ready-made clothes, or something of the sort. 
His wife is ordinary, but kind and well-meaning. She is 
very ambitious socially.” 

“How about their guests?” Lasked. ‘‘How many were 
there and what were they like?” 

“There were twelve, only four of whom I had ever met 
before. Two or three of them I thought rather queer.” 

“Could you describe some of the men?” I asked. 
“There were a few titles, I suppose?’’ 

She smiled. ‘‘They were all titled, Ithink. Barons and 
counts and princes and a general or two. Naturally the 
one I remember the best is the man who took me out. He 
was Italian, I think, or possibly a Pole. Just before we 
went to the table Mrs. Billings took me aside and said: 
“You have made a conquest, my dear. Captain Schloss- 
berg was to have taken you out, but a man has just begged 
so hard for you that I must give you to him.’ And she 
pointed out a handsome man who looked like an Italian. 
He was tall and slender, with thick black hair and a black 
mustache waxed at the tips.” 

“What was his name?”’ 

“T did not catch his last name, but during the dinner 
one of the other men called him Ivan.” 

‘Tyan,’ I repeated, as if to fix the name in my mind. 
“Now,” I said, ‘‘can you remember what you talked 
about?” 

‘‘At dinner we talked principally about music,’”’ she 
answered. ‘He was very well informed and appeared to 
know most of the artists and composers. Also he seemed 
to be acquainted with a good many nice people here 
in Paris.” 

“What happened after dinner?” I asked. 

“There was a girl who sang. Then my dinner partner 
played some Hungarian folk-songs and sang one or two. 
He had rather a nice voice. At the end I played the harp. 
When I had finished, my dinner partner brought me a glass 
of orangeade. There was some sort of liqueur in it, I think, 
and I did not like the taste, but the room was hot and I 
was thirsty and drank it all. Shortly after that I came 
home. Therese, Edith’s maid, was waiting for me in 
the motor.” 

*“And when you got home 

“Hdith had gone to bed and John had not come in. I 
did not want to disturb Edith as she has been sleeping 


, 


9 


It is a Pity, Because He is the Most Able Operator That I Have Ever Known” 
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poorly, so I put the pearls in the drawer of my toilet table 
and dropped the key in one of my stockings. I don’t think 
that I was ever so sleepy in my life, and when I woke up I 
had a splitting headache, which I put down to that nasty 
sweet orangeade and the stuff in it.” 

“Thank you,” said I. ‘That’s quite enough, Miss 
Dalghren.” 

“Have you got a clew?”’ asked John. 

“‘T had one already,” I answered. 

“And you think that you can get back the pearls?” 

“Yes,” I answered, and turned to Edith. ‘‘Are your 
pearls safe?” I-asked. 

Edith nodded. ‘I haven’t looked,” said she, ‘‘but it’s 
not necessary. I opened the safe to get Mary’s out last 
night, and mine were there. I did not leave the room after 
that, as I was not feeling well and had my dinner in bed. 
Nobody could have come into the room during the night 
because—because I did not go to sleep.” 

“Not at all?” I asked quickly. 

“Not a wink,” she confessed, and the color came into 
her cheeks. ‘‘I heard every quarter from the clocks of 
Saint Francois Xavier and the Invalides.” : 

“Tn that case,”’ said I, guessing why she had not slept, 
“it’s as you say, hardly worth while to look. Now I will 
say au revoir, as there is no time to lose if I want to get 
the pearls.” 

So I went out and jumped into the little car and started 
back uptown alone. The whole business was pretty plain 
to me, but there were a few details I wanted to study out. 
Ivan, as you may remember, was the man who had given 
me the job of stealing Edith’s jewels. He was the chief 
executive of the Paris mob of thieves, some of whom I had 
met that night at Léontine’s house in Passy. Ivan never 
did any of the active work. He was a clubman and a 
diner-out. When he was asked to some rich house he 
looked things over and, if the proposition seemed a good 
one, turned it over to some worker. The latter robbed the 
house and brought the swag to Ivan, who disposed of it, 
deducting his percentage. If the job went wrong and the 
burglar got caught there was a fund to defend the operator. 
Ivan kept his hands clean and was always in some 
conspicuous place on the night of the theft. 

So far all was clear as spring water. The next thing was 
to find out who had the pearls at the present moment. 
The more I thought of this, the more I became convinced 
that the disposition of jewels stolen by the mob was 
Léontine’s work. Léontine was undoubtedly the fence. 
Being under the protectorship of Kharkoff, who was 
fabulously rich, she might be expected to have valuable 
jewels; and these she might also be expected to dispose of, 
for various reasons 
common to women 
of her position. 
Her words to me at 
Bagatelle crossed 
my mind: ‘“‘Iama 
thief on a bigger 
scale than you 
ever dreamed of.” 
There was little 
doubt in my mind 
that at the present 
moment Léontine 
had Miss Dal- 
ghren’s pearls. 

The next thirg 
was to get them, 
and I had no great 
fear of my ability 
todothat. Iwould 
go to Léontine and 
give it to her 
straight, that un- 
less she handed 
them over I would 
call on the prefect 
of police and lay 
information for 
the rounding up 
of the whole mob, 
Ivan, Maxeville, 
or Chu-Chu le 
Tondeur, as he was 
known,the women 
souris d’hétel and 
herself. I would 
tell her in strong 
terms that they 
had played it rot- 
ten low on me. 
Here was I, who a 
few weeks before 
had got myself 
pinched to save 
their hides, being 
used as a shield 
for them to crawl 
behind when they 
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stole pearls from the house of the people who had saved 
me from a life sentence. This would be a dangerous game 
for me, I knew, but I never scared worth a cent; and by 
the time I got to the office I was so tearing mad that I 
asked nothing better than to take on the whole slimy gang. 

So I sent Léontine a pnewmatique to say that she could 
take her choice between meeting me at Bagatelle the next 
morning at eleven or later in the day at the prefecture of 
police. I knew that she might not be able to get away from 
Kharkoff in the afternoon or evening, but as he was 
A. D. C. of one of the grand dukes and supposed to report 
every morning before midday, the chances were that the 
girl could manage a morning rendez-vous. 

That night at about eleven I went into the Automobile 
Club. There was a baccarat game already going, and as 
I chanced to meet an acquaintance who was manager of a 
garage near our office the pair of us strolled in to watch the 
play. Almost the first person my eyes rested on was John. 
His back was turned to us, but my acquaintance had 
recognized him also, and said to me: 

“There is your patron, Monsieur Clamart. You will 
have to sell a good many cars to pay for his game of last 


night.” 

“Really?”’. I answered carelessly. ‘‘Was it as bad as 
that?” 

“T heard that his losses were about forty thousand 
franes,”’ said he. 


I shrugged. ‘‘ Monsieur Cuttynge told me that he had 
been unlucky,” I said, “‘but he spoke of his losses as 
trifling.” 

“T myself saw him lose thirty thousand,” said my 
friend; ‘“‘but these Americans and Russians do not think 
much of a sum like that. Kharkoff was the heavy winner. 
He won over eighty thousand. francs.” 

“Do you think that he will play tonight?” I asked. 

“Tt is probable. They told me today in his garage on 
the Rue Guyot that he was off for London tomorrow in his 
car.” 

** Alone?” I asked. 

“Probably la femme du diable will go with him. I hear 
that she is his morganatie wife. But since Kharkoff is 
going to London tomorrow, tonight will be his last chance 
to play and he will probably play high. It will be interest- 
ing to watch.” 

I assented, and we turned our attention to the game. 
But my thoughts were not on the table. I was thinking of 
John and his loss of the night before—a loss that he could 
ill afford, as we needed every cent that could be scraped 
together for our business. But what interested me even 
more was Kharkoff’s journeyto London. Ihad little doubt 
that Léontine would take the pearls with her to dispose of 
in England. If the Prince were to make an early start for 
the run to Boulogne Léontine might not be able to meet 
me at Bagatelle—or at least this could be so difficult that 
she might prefer to run the risk of my fulfilling my threat. 

If possible, then, I must manage to see her that very 
night. It seemed likely that Kharkoff would want to fol- 
low up his luck at the tables; and, having once started to 
play, he might be counted on as a fixture until the game 
closed. This would give me a chance to see Léontine— 
and, for that matter, the sooner I had it out with her over 
the pearls the better. 

So I found an inconspicuous corner near the door and 
waited. As the game proceeded it appeared that John was 
winning, and I decided to have a straight talk with him the 
next day and try to persuade him to leave baccarat alone. 
The chances were, I thought, that if he managed to recoup 
to any extent he would listen to reason, being a good- 
natured sort of chap and not hard to influence. 

A little after midnight there was a sudden stir in the 
room and the crowd not playing turned to look over their 
shoulders. ‘‘ Le Prince,” I heard, and here was Kharkoff’s 
big bulk at my shoulder. He crowded in to reach the table 
and I slipped out and made for the street. 

“And now,” said I to myself, “for Léontine!”’ 


Iv 


UT I went and jumped into a taxicab, telling the 
driver to stop at the corner of Léontine’s street. 

With the inside knowledge that I had it was not difficult 
to reconstruct the theft of Mary Dalghren’s pearls. Léon- 
tine, I thought, was behind the whole dirty business. She 
was playing a double game, or possibly a triple one: the 
pearls themselves; an act of revenge and spite against 
a girl she no doubt considered to be her successful rival; 
and, finally, the chance of driving me back to the under- 
world. Jealousy had probably induced her to do what she 
would never for a moment have thought of doing other- 
wise. She had leaped to the conclusion that I was in love 
with Miss Dalghren, and had decided that it was this, 
more than gratitude, that had led me to stick to my good 
resolutions. 

Therefore she had made up her mind to get the pearls, 
thinking that even if the actual suspicion did not fall upon 
me I should nevertheless be held in a measure to blame, 
and that this might lead to a rupture with my benefactors 
that would drive me back to my old life. So she had seen 
Ivan and persuaded him to undertake the job. This, I 


thought, had not been very easy for her to do. I had read 
Ivan’s character as that of a man of soul and sentiment. 
He was an enemy to society, like the rest of them, but his 
Slavic nature was warm and emotional, and I knew that 
he had deeply appreciated the sacrifice that I had made 
when I surrendered my liberty in order to save him and 
the others. During the time that I was in the Santé he had 
sent one of his gang disguised as a priest to tell me that if 
money could help me to get my freedom I might rest 
assured that none would be spared in the attempt. 

But Léontine’s persuasion had overcome his scruples. 
The girl was an indispensable ally to him in his work, and I 
more than half suspected that he was himself in love with 
her. I remembered how his lustrous eyes had glowed as 
they rested on her the night of the dinner-party at Léon- 
tine’s house. He had accordingly undertaken the theft, 
and the opportunity to carry it off had come sooner and 
more easily, no doubt, than he had hoped for. On meeting 
Miss Dalghren by chance at the Billings’ dinner he had 
sent a word to Chu-Chu to get on the job. It was even 
possible that Chu-Chu himself had been at the dinner, for 
as Monsieur de Maxeville, Officier de la Légion d’ Honneur, 
he went a good deal in society. Chu-Chu might have left 
early and have been in or about the Cuttynges’ house 
when Miss Dalghren got home. Miss Dalghren had said 
that after playing the harp Ivan had brought her a glass 
of orangeade that had a queer taste as if from some 
liqueur. It was possible that Ivan had drugged the bev- 
erage with an opiate not strong enough to take immediate 
effect, but that would insure of her not waking, once she 
fell asleep. Miss Dalghren had remarked that she had 
never felt so sleepy in her life, and that she had awakened 
with a splitting headache. 

The chance of Edith’s being asleep and John at the club 
had made Chu-Chu’s work only too easy. Knowing the 
ruthless character of the man, the only thing that sur- 
prised me was that he had not continued his work and 
gone upstairs to crack the safe, either gagging or stran- 
gling Edith—for Chu-Chu was a killer. But no doubt 
Ivan’s instructions had strictly forbidden anything of this 
sort, and Chu-Chu had not dared to disobey. 

This was the way I reasoned it out, and whether the 
details were accurate or not I had no doubt that the main 
features were correct. I was firmly convinced that Ivan 
would never have played me such a trick but for Léontine’s 
influence. There is a professional etiquette observed 
between thieves of the highest class, just as there is 
between swell members of other professions, and although 
it is not always strictly adhered to, there was in this case a 
strong obligation tome. As to the location of the pearls, I 
was sure that they were now in Léontine’s possession, 
having first been turned over to Ivan by Chu-Chu and 
then delivered to Léontine by Ivan, that she might dispose 
of them in England or elsewhere. 

I paid off my taxi at the head of the Rue de Passy and 
walked quickly to Léontine’s little house. There was a 
single light in one of the upper windows. Hardly had I 
rung the gate-bell when the door opened and a manservant 
came out and let me in. 

“Mademoiselle Petrovski?’”’ I asked. 

He gave me a quick glance and I recognized him as the 
same man who had served us the night of the dinner-party. 

“Mademoiselle is expecting Monsieur,” said he. ‘‘If 
Monsieur will take the trouble to enter.”’ 

I followed him into the house, when he ushered me to 
the little Moorish room overlooking the garden at the rear. 
Like most places of the sort there were two entrances, 
front and rear. 

I had not long to wait. There was a rustle in the corri- 
dor, a light step and Léontine entered. She wore the 
evening gown of orange-colored chiffon that I remembered, 
and for a moment the inhuman beauty of her almost took 
away my breath, just as it had at our first meeting. There 
was a warm flush on her cheeks and her eyes shone like 
yellow diamonds. 

“‘Frank,” she murmured, and gave me both hands. 

T held them for an instant, then let them fall and stepped 
back to look at her. The room was softly lighted by two 
tall lamps that shone through amber-colored shades. 

““So you expected me?” said I. 

“Yes. I received your pnewmatique, but thought it 
probable that you would learn that I was leaving for 
London tomorrow with Kharkoff.” 

“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?”’ I asked. 

“FHorribly!”’ She threw back and laughed. My word, 
but the pearls that she had stolen were no more perfect 
than her teeth! There was nothing artificial about the 
laugh either. It was low and gurgling, and as full of real 
mirth as though what she had done were the funniest 
thing that ever happened. 

“But you are the one who ought to be ashamed, Frank,” 
said she. “I never received such a horrid pneuwmatique— 
except from Kharkoff, and he’s a savage. It’s not good 
manners to threaten a lady.” 

“Tt’s even more impolite to threaten her by word of 
mouth,”’ said I, “but that’s what I am here for. That was 
a low-down trick of yours, Léontine. I never should have 
believed it of you. What made you do it?” 


Her eyes danced. “There were two reasons,” said : 
“First, I wanted to get you back to your own again, ‘ 
other was because I hate that lump of a girl you are ah 
with. The last time we met, it was all that I co 
keep from slashing her across the face with my crop, 7 
don’t really care for her, do you, Frank? Such a lump 
flaxen-headed doll!”’ thy 

“T don’t care for her at all,’’ I answered. “I have} 
teaching her to drive because I was ordered to. | 
reasons are not enough to excuse you rounding ome. 
my dear.”’ 

“‘T am not excusing myself—and you are no longa 
You refused to be a pal.” ". 

“‘There’s no use going into that,” said I. ‘‘ Where 
those pearls?”’ y 

She gave me a teasing look. 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” said she. 

“T do know,” I answered. ‘‘ They are here. zal 
over, Léontine. Your plot has failed. My friends | 
in me as much as ever, but they think that my ol ; 
have played it on me mighty low. So do I. yd 


and knew that you ran no risk because by what they 
for me their hands are tied?”’ t 
Léontine’s eyes blazed. ‘‘Wanted the money?” 
cried. ‘‘Come, you know better than that, 
Hadn’t I just. offered to pay back what your m 
relatives had spent on you?” & 
‘For your own selfish purposes,” I answered. “Pai 
in that, you thought you might as well make a little ov 
me in a different way.’ | 
The blood rushed into her face. 
“You lie!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You lie, and you Fee i 
“Who is impolite now?’ I asked. ‘‘ However, it’ 
right. I didn’t come here to bandy compliments.” — 
The criminality in the girl flashed out of her yellowe 
“No?” she asked. ‘Then what did you come for 
“T came to get the pearls,” I said, “‘and something‘ 
me that I am going to succeed. If you stole them for 
reasons that you say, you might as well give the 
Your plan has absolutely failed. I have always played 
myself and was fool enough to have a little sentin 
about ‘honor among thieves.’ But I know better 1 
This experience alone would be enough to sicken me} 
graft and start me on the level, even if there were no 0 
reasons. But then I was an American crook, and 1 
makes a difference.” 
Léontine’s face turned the color of ivory—a d 
creamy white—and her eyes seemed to darken. 
“You are a fool, Frank,”’ she said, breathing h | 
““You may think that your friends still believe in you, 
they don’t. Of course they would pretend to, to savilt 
own self-respect. Have they said anything to you ak 
your handkerchief found in that girl’s room, a 
monogram cigarette and the prints of your tennis s] 
on the path outside?” 
“What’s that?” I cried, turning on her so su 
that she shrank back a little. 
“T see that they haven’t.” She gave her low et 


there was no amusement in it thistime. ‘‘ Yes, my 
she went on mockingly. ‘‘Chu-Chu first paid a 
your rooms and got what he needed.” 

“So it was Chu-Chu,” I snarled. “‘I’ll twist 
neck for that—and you can tell him so for me.” 

“‘Chu-Chu takes good care of his neck. But you 
Frank, you are outclassed. Better come back to the 
my little boy.” 

“You think so, do you?” I answered quietly. “V 
then, my dear girl, let me tell you something. 
think that you are going to play me for a sucker yo 
wrong. I’m either an old pal or I’m an honest citizen. 
I’m the first, hand over those pearls. If I’m the hoi 
citizen, then look out for squalls.” 

Léontine was silent for a moment. 
softly: 

“What do you mean?” é 

“T mean this: that if you choose to conside#im! 
the honest citizen, I shall act like one. You like y 
little joke and so do I. ‘You got Chu-Chu to play yo 
T’ll get the prefect of police to play mine—and f 
enough he’ll be to do it.” 

Léontine’s eyes narrowed. Her face was like ala 

“Indeed!” said she softly. ‘And how long do 
think that our honest little citizen would be apt to 
after playing such a joke?” Shesmiled. “I think 
he would go straight to Heaven, where he belongs.” 

“Not until he had sent an old pal or two to the 0 
place,” I answered. ‘Monsieur de Maxeville 
probably find his handsome head under the guillo 
where it belongs.”’. 

Léontine took a swift step forward and her nie 
on my wrist like a cold steel bracelet—and I know - 
that feels. 

“Frank,” she whispered, ‘‘don’t joke on ial V 
matters. It’s only a joke, of course, but it isnot a niceo 

“Well, then,” said I, ‘it’s not a joke; and the sooner’ 
get that through your pretty curly pate the better fo) 
hands.”’ (Continued on Page 32) 
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Then said 
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YBREAK found me still wandering in the streets, 

haunted by the fear that the police might already be 
¥ upon my track and furious at the thought that one 
ish step should have changed me from a prosperous and 
erful member of the bar into a fugitive. Often in 
jer days I had pitied the wretches who would come 
sing into our office after nightfall, empty their pockets 
‘old and notes—taken often, no doubt, by force or 
d from others—and pour it out before us, begging for 
aid to save them from punishment. It seemed incredi- 
to me that human beings should have staked their 
tty and often their lives for a few wretched dollars. 
casts, they skulked through existence, forced, once 
rhad begun, to go on and on committing new crimes— 
he one hand to live, and on the other to pay tribute to 
tlieb and myself, who alone stood between them and 
How they had cringed to us! We were their masters, 
king the lash across their shoulders, and sharing 
ally, if invisibly, in their crimes! And how I had 
ned them—fools, as they seemed to me, to take such 
yerate chances! Yet, as the sun rose, I now saw 
f as one of the beings whom I had so despised. We 
2>no longer their masters—they were our masters! 
ykins had us in his power. He alone could prevent 
mm donning prison stripes. 
lready the streets were beginning to stir. Wagons 
bled along the pavements. Streams of people emerged 
i the caverns of the east and trudged westward across 
city. I circled the square and entered it from the 
r side. My big brick mansion, with its stone trim- 
zs—the home where I had held my revels and enter- 
ed my friends; where I had worked and slept—was 
astone’s throw away. I strained my eyes to detect 
signs of the police, but the street was empty. Then, 
‘ng my hat down upon my head, I turned up my coat- 
rand, glancing from side to side, hurried across the 
e and let myself in. 
e household still slept. The air was close and heavy 
‘the perfume of roses and the reek of dead cigars. On 
oor of the entrance hall lay a pair of women’s white 
8s, palms upward. Beyond, through the open doors 
‘e dining room, I could see the uncleared table, littered 
with half-empty bottles and glasses. An upset chair 
1ed as it had fallen. Last night I had been an envied 
+ today I was an outcast. 
‘s I stood there a shadow darkened the doorway and 
aleap of the heart I jumped behind a portiére. Then 
ie shadow remained, and knowing that in any event 
is trapped, I threw open the door. Gottlieb, with wild 
7 peering out of a haggard face, stood before me. 
‘out a moment’s hesitation he dodged inside. 
i you get it?’’ he almost shrieked. 


“That Fellow Has Us by the Throat!’’ He Groaned 


BS) 


‘would turn on us like a snake. 
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“Yes,’”’ I answered faintly. ‘‘ What are we to do?” 

“Give me something to drink!” he cried. ‘I need it!’ 

I led him to the sideboard and filled two glasses with 
whisky. 

“‘Here’s to crime!”’ I muttered with a bitter laugh. 

Gottlieb shot a fierce look at me and his hand shook so 
that I thought he would drop the tumbler; but he poured 
the liquor down his throat and threw himself limply into 
a chair. 

“That fellow has us by the throat!’ he groaned. 

“We should have thought of that ——’ I began. 

“Stop!” he gasped. ‘‘You can hold a post-mortem 
lateron! They haven’t got us yet—and we’ve a long start. 
Once let us whip Hawkins out of the way and they’re help- 
less!’ I must stay here to fight the case, but you, Quib, 
must take this fellow where they’Il never find him— Africa, 
Alaska, Europe—anywhere! If you could drop him over 
a precipice or off an ocean liner—so much the better!” 

For an instant we eyed each other keenly. Then I shook 
my head. 

“No,” said I. “If it came to that I’d rather go to jail.” 

It was now nearly seven o’clock and I felt faint for 
something to eat; so I stumbled upstairs and awakened 
my butler, who stared at me stupidly when he saw me 
beside his bed in evening dress. When I rejoined Gottlieb 
I found him examining the morning paper which a boy 
had just brought to the front door. Across the first page in 
heavy black type was printed: 


THE DILLINGHAM DIVORCE AGAIN 


Arthur P. Hawkins Indicted for Perjury 
Extraordinary Disclosures Expected 
Two Prominent Criminal Attorneys Said to be Involved 


““They’ve raised the hue and cry already!’’ muttered my 
partner, pointing to the paper. ‘‘How ready those news- 
papers are toturn on a man! Think of all the stories 
I’ve given to these very papers! Stories worth thousands 
of dollars to ’°em! And now—— They’re after our 
hearts’ blood!” 

While we were waiting for our breakfast he outlined his 
plan. We were to get Hawkins out of town as soon as we 
had given bail for him. Of course the railroads and ferries 
would be watched, but we could manage somehow. I must 
take the fellow where nobody would find him and keep 
him there. If he ever were brought back and convicted he 
Only while he still hoped 
to escape prison could we count on his codperation. Mean- 
while my partner would remain in the city and try to upset 
the indictment. Anyhow, some one must stand guard over 
Dillingham; for, if he lost his nerve and endeavored to 
save himself by con- 
fessing his part in 
the affair, we should 
be lost! 

Gloomily we ate 
afew pieces of toast 
and swallowed our 
coffee. Then I 
hastily changed my 
clothes and accom- 
panied Gottlieb to 
the Tombs, to which 
Hawkins had been 
transferred the 
night before. He 
was brought down 
to us in the counsel 
room, looking like 
a scared and sickly 
ghost. What little 
spirit he had be- 
fore had already 
vanished. I have 
never seen a more 
wretched human 
creature. His one 
dread was of going to 
prison; and together 
we hastened to con- 
vince him that his 
only avenue of es- 
cape lay through us. 


‘prisoners stood the bedraggled Hawkins. 


Z 
Z, 


Uraim 


Last Night I Had Been an Envied Host: 
Today I Was an Outcast 


We pointed out to him that so long as he stuck to the 
story we should prepare for him he had nothing to fear; 
and, as evidence of our power to protect him, we instanced 
the fact that we had already secured fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ cash bail for him. At this he took much heart and 
even whistled a bit and begged us for a drink, but we 
slapped him on the back and told him that he could have 
anything he wanted once he was outside the Tombs— 
not before; so he gave us a cold, slimy hand and promised 
to do precisely as we wished. 

Ten-thirty came and we both walked across to Part One 
of the General Sessions, where for so many years we had 
been monarchs of all we surveyed. A great throng filled 
the room and many reporters clustered around the tables 
by the rail, while at the head of a long line of waiting 
Presently the 
judge came in and took his seat and the spectators surged 
forward so that the officers had difficulty in preserving 
order. Somehow it seemed almost as if we were being 
arraigned ourselves—not appearing as counsel for another; 
but Gottlieb preserved his composure admirably and, 
when Hawkins’ name was called, stepped forward, entered 
a plea of not guilty for him and gave bail. We had already 
deposited the money with the city chamberlain and 
Hawkins was immediately discharged, pending his trial 
for perjury; but the tremendous sum demanded as secu- 
rity and the fact that it was immediately forthcoming fora 
prisoner who looked as if he had not a cent in the world of 
his own, and who was known to be a mere waiter in a 
restaurant, caused a sensation throughout the courtroom; 
and as we forced our way to the street we were accom- 
panied by a multitude who jeered at the defendant and 
occasionally took a fling at Gottlieb ard myself. We still, 


“however, were persons to be feared, and few dared venture 


beyond making suggestive allusions to our obvious desire 
to secure the immediate liberty of our client. 

So far we had no reason to believe that the district 
attorney—a man of high integrity and unrelenting zeal in 
the discharge of his official duties—had sought to tamper 
with Hawkins; but I instinctively felt that, once he had an 
opportunity to offer the latter personal immunity in return 
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for a confession which would impli- 
cate Gottlieb and myself all would be 
over. As my partner had said, there 
was only one thing to do—and that 
was to put it out of our client’s power 
to dousharm. The first step in this 
direction was to get him hopelessly 
drunk, and this we successfully did 
in a back room of our office. 

Both of us knew that a dozen pairs 
of eyes were watching the entrance 
of the old-fashioned building in which 
our rooms were located, and that any 
attempt on our part to get Hawkins 
out of the city would result in his 
immediate rearrest. Once he was 
sent back to the Tombs he would be 
out of our control. So, for three 
days we kept him—a foul, unwashed, 
maudlin thing —practically a prisoner, 
although from his condition quite 
unconscious of it. Day and night, 
turn and turn about, Gottlieb and I 
watched while he snored and gib- 
bered, cursed and giggled; but the 
strain was getting too much for both 
of us and we set ourselves at work to 
devise a plan to spirit him away. 

Our offices were situated in a block 
the other side of which consisted 
of tenement houses. Investigation 
showed that it would be possible to 
get over the roofs, walk nearly the 
length of the block and gain access 
to one of the more distant tenements through a skylight. 
We found an Italian fruitdealer who for the sum of fifty 
dollars was willing to hire himself, his rickety wagon and his 
spavined horse for our enterprise; and he agreed to carry 
Hawkins concealed under piles of produce to a point on 
Long Island where we could take a ferry across to one of 
the Connecticut towns. 

The following night we arranged that a hack should be 
drawn up early in the evening in front of the entrance to 
the office, and bags and boxes were brought out and piled 
upon the seat beside the driver. We then half dragged, 
half lifted Hawkins up the stairs and on to the roof by 
means of a shaky ladder and conducted him across the 
leads to the scuttle of the tenement house. At this junc- 
ture, by prearrangement, three of our clerks, one of whom 
somewhat resembled Hawkins in size and who was arrayed 
in the latter’s coat and hat, rushed out of the office and 
climbed into the hack, which at once set off at a furious 
gallop up Center Street. Coincidently Gottlieb and I 
escorted our still maudlin prisoner down the narrow stairs 
at the other end of the block and cajoled him into getting 
into a sack, which the Italian placed in the bottom of the 
cart and covered with greens. I now put on a disguise, 
consisting of a laborer’s overalls and tattered cap, while 
Gottlieb wheeled out a safety bicycle which had been 
carefully concealed in the basement. 

I had ten thousand dollars in the pocket of my ragged 
trousers and a forty-four-caliber revolver at my hip. 
Gottlieb drew me back into the shadow and whispered 
harshly in my ear. 

“‘Quib,” said he, ‘‘this fellow must never come back!— 
do you understand? Once the district attorney gets hold 
of him, it’s all up with us! It’s Sing Sing for each of us— 
ten years of it! For God’s sake, hire somebody to put him 
out of the way!—quietly. Many a man would take him 
off our hands for a thousand or so.” 

I shuddered at the cold-blooded suggestion, yet I did 
not utter one word of refusal and must have led Gottlieb 
to believe that I was of a mind with him, for he slapped 
me on the shoulder and bade me good luck. Good luck! 
Was ever a man of decent birth and education forced upon 
such an errand? The convoying of a drunken criminal 
to—where? I knew not—somewhere whence he could 
not return. 

Thus I set forth into the night upon my bicycle, my 
money bulging in my pocket, my pistol knocking against 
the seat at every turn of the wheel, my trousers catching 
and tearing in the pedals. At last I crossed the bridge and 
turned into the wastes of Queens. Gashouses, factories 
and rotting buildings loomed black and weird against the 
sky. I pedaled on and at last found myself upon a 
country road. I dared not ask my way, but luckily I had 
stumbled upon the highway to Port Washington, whence 
there was a ferry to the Connecticut shore. As I stole 
along in the darkness, my ear caught far ahead a voice 
roaring out a ribald song—and I knew that the time had 
come to take personal charge of my wretched client— 
the ‘‘old man of the sea”’ that my own cupidity had seated 
upon my shoulders. Soon I overtook them, the Italian 
stolidly driving his weary horse and Hawkins sitting beside 
him with the sack wrapped about his shoulders. I halted 
them, threw my bicycle in among the vegetables and 
climbed up to where they sat. Hawkins gave a great 
shout of laughter when he.saw who it was and threw his 
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Three Days We Kept Him—Practicaily a Prisoner 


arm around my neck, but I pushed him away and he 
nearly fell under the wheels. My gorge rose-at him! Yet 
to him I was shackled as tightly as ever a criminal was to 
his keeper! 

The thought of the remainder of that night and of the 
ensuing three days and nights sickens me even now. In 
the early dawn we crossed the ferry with dozens of other 
produce-laden wagons and landed on the opposite side 
of the Sound, where we caught a local train for Hartford. 
I had made no arrangements for communicating with 
Gottlieb and was in utter ignorance of whether or not our 
escape had been discovered. We sat in the smoking car, 
Hawkins by this time ill and peevish. The air was stifling, 
yet I could not, arrayed as I was or in the company of my 
client, go into the regular passenger coach. At Hartford 
we changed for Springfield and I purchased a New York 
paper. There was nothing in it relating to the case and I 
breathed more easily; but, once in Springfield, I knew not 
which way to turn, and Hawkins by this time was crazy 
for drink and refusing to go farther. I gave him enough 
liquor to keep him quiet and thrust him on a way-train for 
Worcester. Already I had exhausted my small bills and 
when I tried to cash one for a hundred dollars the ticket 
agent in the station eyed me with suspicion. 

That night we slept in a single bed, Hawkins and I, in a 
cheap lodging house—that is, he slept a sordid, drunken 
sleep, while I lay tossing and cursing my fate until, burn- 
ing with fever, I rose and drained part of the water in the 
pitcher. Yet, in the early morning hours there came to me 
the first ray of hope throughout that dreary space since 
I had left New York—the Quirks. The Quirks! Twenty 
years had passed since I had heard from them. They 
might be dead and gone long ago without my knowing it; 
yet, were they alive, I felt that one or other of them would 
hold out a friendly hand for auld lang syne. Before day- 
break I stole forth, hired a horse and buggy, asked the 
way to Methuen and, rousing Hawkins, bundled him, 
whining and fretting, into it. 

Slowly we drove in the growing light through the 
country lanes I had known and loved so well as a lad— 
the farmland which was the only friendly thing in my 
disconsolate boyhood. It was in the early spring and the 
apple trees along the stone walls by the roadside were 
showered with clustering blossoms. Dandelions sprinkled 
the fields. The cloud shadows slowly moved across rich 
pastures of delicate green. A sun-warmed, perfume-laden 
breeze blew from the east, tinged with a keen edge that 
sent the blood leaping in my temples. Tiny pools stood in 
the ruts glinting blue toward the sky. The old horse 
plodded slowly on and the robins called among the elms 
that stood arching over white farmhouses, with blinds— 
some blue, some green. 

With a harrowing sense of helplessness, the realization 
of what I had thrown away of life swept over me. I turned 
from the sodden creature beside me in disgust. Hawkins 
had slumped back in his seat so that his head rested upon 
the hood, and had fallen sound asleep with his mouth wide 
open. How I wished that I had the courage to strangle 
him—and then it came to me that, after all, it was not he 
who had ruined me, but I who had ruined him! 

About noontime we came to a landscape that seemed 
familiar to me, although more heavily wooded and with 
many more farms than I remembered; and at a turn in 
the road I recognized a-couple of huge elms that marked 
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the site of the homestead occup: 
inmy boyhood by the Quirks. bi 
was the brook, the maple gr 
upon the hill, the old stile by ‘ 
pasture and the long stone wall ] 
side the apple orchard, radiant w 
white. Yet the house seemed to hz 
vanished. My heart sank, for sor 
how I had assumed that the Quii 
must still be living, just as they h 
always lived. And now, as we ¢ 

near the turn I saw that the pl. 
where the homestead had stood y 
empty—and all that remained y 
a heap of blackened stone and br 
thickly overgrown with brambles, 

Fifty yards farther down the x 
we came upon an old man sitting 
the fence, smoking a pipe. He wor 
tattered old brown felt hat and oy 
alls, and his long gray hair 
beard were tangled and unkempt. 
passed him the time of day and 
answered me civilly enough, althou 
vacantly; and I saw that his « 
had the red film of the drunka 
When I asked him for Quirk, t 
schoolmaster who used to eth 
about, he gave a mirthless chuckle, 

“My name’s Quirk,” said he; “t 
it’s fifteen years since I taught scho 
How did you come to know of me 

Could this be Quirk?—this ag 
and decrepit old man! Somewh 
beneath that mat of hair and beard, did there rem: 
traces of those good-natured lineaments that were wont 
set the boys ina roar? I scanned his face closely. T 
man was a stranger to my recollection. 

“Do you remember me, Mr. Quirk?” I asked. 

He peered out at me under his bushy brows and sloy 
removed his pipe. 

“Not to my knowledge,” 
be your name?” ; 
“Quibble,” I returned—‘“‘ Artemas Quibble. ‘a } 

““Artemas Quibble!’’ he exclaimed in a faltering vo 
and feebly crawled over to the buggy. 

I climbed down to meet him and extended my hail 

“What has happened to you?” he stammered. _ : 
thought you were a great lawyer i in New York.” , 

“I’m in a peck of trouble,” I answered. “I need allt 
friends I’ve got. I hope you’re still one of them?” 

“Well, well!’”’ he muttered. ‘And to think that you 
Artie Quibble! And who may this bel a 
Hawkins. 

“T’ll tell you all,’’ said I, “later on. For the prese 
he’s a friend of mine who’ 8 traveling with me—more_ 
business than on pleasure.” 

Quirk’s story was soon told. As I already suspale 
drink had become his master. The school had fall 
away, his wife had died, and in a fit of despondeney 
had—he said accidentally, but I believe intentionally 
overturned a lamp and set fire to the house. Now 
lodged in a small hovel farther down the road, living 
hand to mouth and doing a day’s work here and 
when chance offered. I gave him fifty dollars and a 
him goodby, for he had no accommodations to offer 1 
even had I been able to induce Hawkins to remain the 
Thus I realized that the only refuge I ever had from t 
outside world, the only real home I had ever known, ¥ 
gone. I had nowhere to go—nowhere to deposit my e 
load. 

We drove on for a space and now Hawkins awoke a 
began to clamor for food. Where was I taking him? 
demanded to know. And why was I togged out like 
bricklayer? He announced that he had had enough of t] 
kind of traveling and insisted on going to a hotel a 
having a decent meal. I tried to reason with him a 
explained that it was only for a day or so; and t. 
presently we would go to Boston or some other city, wh 
he should have everything that money could buy. — 
he leered at me and said he had had plenty of promis 
already; that we had promised him that he would geti 
no trouble if he signed his original affidavit—and th: 
unless he were treated like a gentleman, he would go] ba 
to New York and get other lawyers. He must have se 
me turn white at his threat, for from that moment he h 
it over me, constantly repeating it and insinuating tha 
was not so anxious to save him as to save myself —whi 
alas! I could not gainsay. 

Soon we came to a small town and here Hawkins fla 
refused to go farther. There was a hotel on the 
street, and the fellow clambered out of the buggy @ 
staggered into the bar and called loudly for whisky. T 
was nothing for it but to put up the horse in the stable 
do as my prisoner demanded. So we had dinner toget 
Hawkins talking in a loud, thick voice that made | 
waitresses and other guests stare at him and me as 1! ' 
were some sort of outlandish folk; and after the meal 


iy ke 


he answered. ‘‘ What mig 


> 

dragged me to the nearest clothier’s and ordered 
ly-made suits for both of us. He had now imbibed 
re than was good for him; and when I took out 
‘of bills to pay for what we had bought he snatched 
of my hand and refused to give it back. For a 
;Ialmost surrendered myself to despair. I had 
sleep for two nights, I was overwhelmed with 
tation and disgust, and here I was in a country store 
{ out like a popinjay, the keeper of a half-crazy 
}who made me dance to any tune he chose to pipe; 
lulled myself together and cajoled Hawkins into 
the place and giving me back a small part of the 


: was a train just leaving for Boston and my 
ion insisted upon taking it, saying that he pro- 
}) spend the money that Dillingham had so kindly 
d him with. I never knew just how he discovered 
> Dillingham was playing in this strange drama, 
o one told him, he at anyrate divined it somehow— 
n this moment he assumed the lead and directed 
novements. It is true that I persuaded him to go 
f the smaller and less conspicuous hotels, but he at 
it for another tailor, ordered an elaborate meal for 
/ with champagne, and procured a box at one of the 
, whither I was obliged to escort him. Neither 
e longer permit me to occupy the same room with 
cious privilege!—but engaged a palatial suite for 
| with a parlor, while I had a small and modest 
rther down the hall. In some respects this suited 
_ however, since I was now able to induce him to 
; meals served upstairs. Yet I began to see the 
ass of thinking that we could elude the police 
they set out to seek seriously for us, since, apart 
anging our names, we were making no effort at 
jag ourselves. 

Jay after our arrival Hawkins slept late, and I 
(out about ten o’clock and ‘wandering aimlessly 
the office building where twenty years before old 
aan Toddleham had his office. The day was warm 
jnid, like that upon which so long ago I had visited 
| lawyer when a student at Harvard and had 
from him my sentence. Even as then, some birds 
rittering around the stone window-ledges. An 
‘that at the moment was beyond my control led 
the narrow, dingy stairs to the landing where 
wer’s office had been. A green-baize door, likely 
/the same one, still hung there—and I pushed it 
id entered. Naught about the room was altered. 
ere the bookcases, with their glass doors and green- 
l'ains; the threadbare carpet; the portrait of the 
jle Jeremiah Mason over the fireplace; the old 
if desk; the little bronze paperweight in the 
, a horse; the 
{brown and 
with years; 
the desk— 
sed my hand 
Jay eyes—at 
3k sat old 


ind abashed. 
not have 
re astonish- 
walked into 


sre twenty 
efore; and 


; spt over me 
(de me feel 
I whipped 
ly. Not for 
v ld would I 
ibs him see me 
)oreed to an- 
H questions as 
tsiness inthe 


him was as he sat there absorbed in some legal problem, 
bending over his books, the sunlight flooding the mote- 
filled air of the dusty office, the little bronze horse stand- 
ing before him on the desk and the branches of the trees 
outside casting flickering shadows upon the walls and 
bookeases. Canny old man! He had never put his neck 
in a noose! I envied him his quiet life among his books 
and the well-deserved respect and honor that the world 
accorded him. 

Ruminating in this strain, I threaded my way through 
the crowd on Court Street and was about to return to my 
hotel, when to my utter horror I beheld Hawkins, in all 
his regalia, being marched down the hill between two 
businesslike-looking persons, who were unmistakably 
officers of police. He walked dejectedly and had lost all 
his bravado. There was no blinking the fact that in my 
absence he had managed somehow to stumble into the 
hands of the guardians of the law and was now in process 
of being transported back to New York. 

For a moment my circulation stopped abruptly and a 
clammy moisture broke out upon my back and forehead. 
Unostentatiously I slipped into a cigar store and allowed 
the trio to pass me by. So the jig was up! Back I must 
go, after my fruitless nightmare with the wretch, to con- 
sult with my partner as to what was now to be done. I 
reached the city late that evening, but not before I had 
read in the evening papers a full account of the appre- 
hension of the fugitive, including my own part in his 
escape; and it now appeared that the police had been fully 
cognizant of all our doings, including the manner of our 
abduction of Hawkins from our office. They had, under 
the instructions of the shrewd district attorney, simply 
permitted us to carry out our plan in order to use the same 
as evidence against us at the proper time; and had fol- 
lowed us every step of the way to Worcester and on our 
drive to Methuen. 

My heart almost failed me as I thought of how foolish 
I had been to undertake this desperate journey myself, 
instead of sending some one in my place; for by so doing 
I had stamped myself as vitally interested in my client’s 
escape. Fearful to go to my own home, lest I should find 
myself in the hands of the police, I spent the night in 
a lodging house on the waterfront, wondering whether 
Hawkins had already made his confession to the district 
attorney in return for a promise of immunity; for I well 
knew that such a promise would be forthcoming and that 
Hawkins was the last man in the world to neglect the 
opportunity to save himself at our expense. 

Next morning I telephoned Gottlieb and met him by 
appointment at a hotel, where we had a heated colloquy in 
which he seemed to think that I was totally to blame for 
the failure of our attempt. He was hardly himself, so 
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worn out was he with anxiety, not having heard from me 
until he had read of Hawkins’ apprehension in Boston; 
but, now that I was able to talk things over with him, we 
agreed that any effort to spirit our client away would have 
been equally unsuccessful, and that the one course remain- 
ing for us to pursue was to put on as bold a front as possible 
and let the law take its course. It was equally useless 
for us to try to conceal our own whereabouts, for all 
our movements were undoubtedly watched; and the best 
thing to do, it seemed to us, was to go as usual to our office 
and to act as nearly as possible as if nothing had happened. 

We were not mistaken as to the intended course of the 
district attorney; for, when we visited the Tombs for the 
purpose of interviewing Hawkins, we were informed by 
the warden that he had obtained other counsel and that 
our services were no longer required. This was an indis- 
putable indication that he had gone over to the enemy; 
and we at once began to take such steps as lay in our power 
to prepare for our defense in case an indictment was found 
against us. And now we were treated to a dose of the 
medicine we had customarily administered to our own 
clients; for, when we tried to secure counsel, we found that 
one and all insisted upon our paying over in advance even 
greater sums as retainers than those which we had demanded 
in like cases. JI had never taken the trouble to lay by 
anything, since I had always had all the ready cash I 
needed. Gottlieb was in the same predicament, and in our 
distress we called upon Dillingham to furnish us with the 
necessary amount; but, to our amazement and horror, our 
erstwhile client refused to see us or come to our ffice, and 
we definitely realized that he, too, had zought safety in 
confession and would be used by the prosecution in its 
effort to place the crime of perjury at our door. 

From the moment of Hawkins’ rearrest the tide turned 
against us. There seemed to be a general understanding 
throughout the city that the district attorney intended to 
make an example in our case—and to show that it was 
quite as possible to convict a member of the bar as any 
one else. He certainly gave us no loophole of escape, for 
he secured every witness that by any possibility we might 
have called to our aid and even descended upon our office 
with a search warrant in his effort to secure evidence against 
us. Luckily, however, Gottlieb and I had made a practice 
of keeping no papers and had carefully burned everything 
relating to the Dillingham case before I had left the city. 

The press preserved a singular and ominous silence in 
regard to us, which lasted until one morning when a 
couple of officers appeared with bench-warrants for our 
arrest. We had already made arrangements for bail 
in the largest amount and had secured the services of 
the ablest criminal attorneys we knew, so that we were 
speedily released; but, with the return of the indict- 
ments charging us 
with suborning the 
testimony of Haw- 
kins, the papers 
began a regular cru- 
sade against us. 
Theevening editions 
carried spectacular 
front-page stories 
recounting my flight 
to Boston, the entire 
history of the Dill- 
ingham divorce, 
biographies of both 
Gottlieb and my- 
self, and anecdotes 
of cases in which we 
had appeared and 
notorious criminals 
whom we had de- 
fended. And in all 
this storm of abuse 
and _ incrimination 
which now burst 
over our heads not 
a single word ap- 
peared in mitigation 
of our alleged 
offense. 

It seemed asif the 
entire city had de- 
termined to wreak 
vengeance upon us 
for all the misdeeds 
of the entire crim- 
inal bar. Even our 
old clients, and the 
police and court 
officers who had 
drawn pay from us, 
seemed to rejoice 
in our downfall. 
Every man’s hand 
was against us. 

(Continued on 
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Defining a Loan Shark 


HERE is in Washington a League of Remedial Loan 

Companies which favors legislation to regulate loan 
sharks—as we learn from a letter of its president to Senator 
Pomerene. ‘‘By loan shark,” says the president, “‘I mean 
those operators whose charges range from sixty per cent 
upward who fatten on the adversity and igno- 
rance of the poorer classes.” 

On the other hand, the companies belonging to the 
league, says the president, never charge more than three 
per cent a month, and he points out that this is a most 
reasonable charge because the losses incident to the busi- 
ness are heavy. What the situation requires, in his 
opinion, is a law which will put the disreputable five-per- 
cent-a-month lenders out of the field and protect the 
honorable three-per-cent-a-month lenders. 

We really deplore the president’s animadversions upon 
his sixty-per-cent brethren. The only difference is that 
the latter deal with borrowers who are still poorer than 
those patronizing the thirty-six-per-cent lenders. If you 
are rich you can borrow all the money you like at this 
writing for three and a half per cent a year. If you are 
merely a well-to-do merchant you must pay one or two 
per cent more, because a certain small proportion of well- 
to-do merchants fail every year. If you are a twelve- 
hundred-dollar clerk you pay thirty-six per cent, because 
quite a lot of clerks default and you belong to a class whose 
power to resent oppression is small. If you are a six- 
hundred-dollar janitor you pay sixty per cent, because your 
class is so eaten with adversity that defaults are numerous 
and its power against oppression is practically nil. You 
personally may repay the loan as promptly as the bond- 
owning millionaire, but you are charged up with the 
defaults and helplessness of your brother janitors. You 
pay according to the misfortunes of your class. 

It is a pretty general rule the world over that the poorer 
you are the more you must pay for what you need. Possi- 
bly the object of this rule is to discourage poverty; but in 
view of it “‘loan shark” always seemed to us an inept and 
misleading term. We should prefer to say merely ‘‘a 
money-lending human being.” 


Tangled on the Tariff 


A FOLLETTE and Lorimer, Cummins and Heyburn, 

Bristow and Smoot, Bourne and Bailey, stood shoulder 

to shoulder in voting against Canadian reciprocity; but 

the Insurgents, we think, came out of that mistaken and 

losing fight better tariff revisionists than they ever were 
before. 

Some time ago that veteran student of the tariff, Professor 
Taussig, pointed out that Canadian reciprocity, of itself, is 
unimportant; no harm and not much good can reasonably 
be expected from it. But almost all political discussion 
of the tariff falls into gross exaggeration; and protec- 
tionists have so long been declaring that the fate of the 
nation hangs upon import duties, it is difficult for them to 
free their minds of that prepossession. The Insurgents are 
protectionists, as they themselves have often said. They 
believe in lower duties generally and in correcting the mani- 
fest abuses of the system; but when it came to the specific 


case of wiping out duties on farm products they could not 
get away from the protectionist doctrine that agricultural 
prosperity really depends upon those duties. Thus, in the 
form in which tariff revision happened to present itself, 
although the Insurgents had led the way to the brink they 
refused to take the plunge. 

An ancient recipe for teaching a boy to swim is to 
throw him into the water. The coalition of Democrats 
and Administration Republicans which carried reciprocity 
through the Senate performed that rude service for the 
Insurgents. Having been thrown in theraselves—and 
having discovered that it really didn’t hurt them a bit— 
the Insurgents, we believe, will resume their mission of 
pushing in the timid little Trust boys with doubled vigor. 


Abolishing Taxes on Bonds 


Ab governor of New York has made a number of bad 
recommendations to the legislature —and one very good 
one. Five years ago the state amended its revenue code by 
providing that bonds, secured in any part by mortgage 
upon real estate in New York, should be exempt from per- 
sonal property tax by paying a recording fee amounting to 
one-half of one per cent. Bonds as to which the recording 
tax has been paid, and which consequently are legally 
exempt from further taxation within the state, already 
command a slightly higher price than those—of equal 
worth otherwise—which are not legally exempt. The 
exemption applies,*however, only to bonds issued in the 
state. 

Governor Dix now proposes to extend this law so that 
bonds, no matter where issued, may be exempt from taxa- 
tion in New York upon payment of the recording tax of 
one-half of one per cent. A resident of New York hold- 
ing a thousand-dollar bond issued by a street railway in 
Chicago, by a gas company in Seattle, or by any concern 
anywhere, could forever compound his liability to personal 
property taxation by paying five dollars. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, to be sure, the 
bondholder would dodge his legal liability to taxation. In 
most states he must either dodge it or suffer the loss of a 
quarter to a half of his income from the bond. To dodge 
the tax is easy enough, but to most minds tax-dodging is a 
disagreeable exercise. A great many bondholders would 
prefer to pay five dollars for each thousand-dollar invest- 
ment. By adopting Governor Dix’s proposal New York 
will substitute a reasonable arrangement for a farcical one. 
We hope every state which now tries ineffectually to reach 
concealable evidences of investment with a general personal 
property tax will follow Mr. Dix’s recommendation. 


Courage and the Dentist 


VERY inhabitant of the United States above the age 

of six who has a natural tooth in his head ought to 

go to the dentist at least twice a year. Every intelligent 

inhabitant knows it, but only comparatively few go. It 

hurts; and a great many people will suffer hours of agony 
rather than be hurt for a few minutes. 

The dentist finally is as inevitable as death and taxes, but 
he is one of the many things that you can lie to yourself 
about for a long while. You can say you'll go next month 
or the first of the year; you can pretend that the unpleas- 
ant sensation in the side of your head results merely from 
a cold and will soon pass away. Like the “‘moderate 
drinker” whose digestion is going wrong you can tell your- 
self that the laws of Nature will probably be miraculously 
suspended in your behalf and the cavity in your tooth will 
presently disappear without taking the tooth with it. As 
with a hundred other bad or foolish practices, you can 
dodge and pretend and procrastinate for quite a spell. 

Meanwhile the dentist is waiting for you in serene 
assurance. From time to time he merely takes the auger 
out of his electric drill and replaces it with one a size 
larger. If you put off going long enough he meets you with 
an implement which comes out through the top of your 
head at the tenth revolution, incidentally pulling your 
heart up by the roots. His profession requires him to be 
an exceedingly just man and pay you off to the last penny; 
but if you go to him courageously two or three times a year 
he will scarcely hurt you at all. The experience will not be 
more disagreeable than eating a mouthful of soft soap. 


The Fraternal Cup and Towel 


T SEEMS quite clear that the time is not far off when a 
man can have hardly anything as his very own, sep- 
arate possession, to be held and used without regard to his 
neighbors; but in this great stream some interesting eddies 
and back currents appear—for the comfort probably of 
those who deplore the tendency. 

For example, seyeral states have already banished the 
common drinking cup in railroad stations, cars, hotels and 
like places of public resort. And now Kansas has taken 
up arms against the brotherly towel—the dear old endless- 
chain towel, hung on a roller, that everybody—high and 
low, Pete and Luke, Chicago drummer and humble colored 
porter—wiped their hands upon, sweetly commingling 


their microbes. This, also, is interference with the 
vidual—saying that twenty individuals may not 
same towel; but it is interference offering an 
Gibraltar to individualism—promising that, 
happens, each man can have his own germs all 


How the Railroads Came Ou 


HE fiseal year ending June 30 last was a period of 
ous disappointment to the railroads. Having ‘su 

some slight loss in earnings, they had decided upon ay 
sale advance in freight rates. Some of them declare, 
insolvency was the only alternative to that step, 
were forbidden to make the proposed advance in rate 
the preliminary figures for the year are now at 
Gross earnings were larger than in the preceding yea 
earnings were smaller by about five per cent; but t} 
in net was less in the last months of the year than in 
earlier ones. The explanation is that the roads have 
ceeded in getting control of their operating expe 
This month a year ago operating expenses were g 
than in August, 1909, by some eighteen million di 
but last April operating expenses were smaller than 
preceding year by some five million dollars. af 

“Getting control” of one’s operating expenses ma; 
very toilsome and unpleasant thing; but it is surely 
erable to that insolvency which the more pessimisti 
roaders described as the only alternative to higher f 
rates. As for any general impairment of railroad ¢ 
we notice that in the last half of the fiscal year the 
absorbed nearly half a billion of fresh capital th 
issues of bonds, notes and stock. To a layman the cz 
seem in a quite sound and promising state. 


The Center of Population 


T TOOK the center of population thirty years t 
across Ohio; and its rate of progression is now 
slower. In twenty years it has moved only fort 
miles. We take this as a promising sign that it has { 
made up its mind to settle down in Indiana and stay 
forever. We sincerely hope so. Indiana is a good 
Political conditions are better than in Ohio, and ther 
great deal more literary atmosphere. Sanitaria, whi 
said to be excellent for the aged and obese, are near at 
We are decidedly of opinion that a center of popul 
which is now one hundred and twenty years of age 
was born in Baltimore, might go farther and fare | 
Moreover, a locomotory center of population is | 
thing for any country. It breeds jealousy, boasting 
tional prejudice, real-estate speculation and other il 
keeps people in the foolish way of comparing thei 
size with their neighbors’ size, as if the really impc 
thing for a town or state were to beat some other to 
state in population. We should like to have it defi 
settled not only that the East will continue very por 
and will steadily increase in population, but that the 
populous and prosperous it is the better for the 
the North, the South; also that the West, the Nort 
South will grow, and the more each of them grows— 
cially in genuine prosperity—the better for the o 
Indeed we should be perfectly willing to assure migr 
old Center of Population’s permanent residence ia 
by burying him there. 


Trouble in Cuba 


UBA seems to be having a poor time with Pre: 
Gomez, and talk of another protectorate ove 
island is heard at Washington. This brings to min¢ 
in 1903 we extended a helping hand to Cuba by mal 
reduction of twenty per cent in the import duty o 
sugar, and she now furnishes sixty per cent of all ours 
Before that, the average import duty on raw suga 
about a dollar and sixty-eight cents a hundred pound: 
the Sugar Trust got a protective duty of a dolla 
ninety-five cents on the refined. The reduction ment 
made the actual duty on Cuban sugar about a dolla 
thirty-four cents; but it is admitted that this cut of t 
four cents in the duty immediately went to the Trust. 
Cubans got no more for their sugar than before. Inc 
tally we admit sugar from Hawaii and Porto Ricofi 
duty, so only about seven per cent of the imported 
pays fullduty. Butthe Trust’s protection on refined 
is a dollar and ninety cents a hundred —virtually as tl 
it paid full duty on all importations. ? 
A careful comparison of domestic and foreign pri 
five-year periods leads Senator Bristow to the co 
that consumers in this country have benefited h 
reduction in duty on Cuban sugar to the extent of 
seven-tenths cents a hundred pounds. As the | 
planters get no more for their product than a 
thirty-two cents out of a total benefit of thirty-fo' 
seems to have gone—in the inevitable way of near 
tariff benefits—into the pocket of the Trust. 1 
nothing to do with politics in Cuba except that, 
are doing these things to our own people, 
hesitate a moment before taking charge of Cuba. 


Connecticut Fireworks 


JERY time Ebenezer J. Hill makes a statement 
he pops like a bunch of firecrackers. Every time 
he makes an assertion he gives an imitation of a 
of skyrockets. Every time he argues a proposi- 
e blows up like a powder magazine; and when 
ss good in debate he sounds like a Presidential 
of twenty-one thirteen-inch guns. 

is an intense person, is Ebenezer. Everything is 
al to him. When he tells you it is a fine day 
‘hink he is shouting he must have liberty or he 
‘have death! The eyes of the nation are focused 
a when he gets on a street car, and a lot of things 
ambling in the balance when he gets off. He is 
ily living man who can wave both arms, his hair, 
rs and his thorax in the air at one and the same 
-and not lose the thread of his argument. He 
around rapidly six times when you ask him what 
‘t is and throws seven triple somersaults if you 
e anything he says. His fists are so calloused 
pounding on his desk he could make a good 
Mille living as Eben the Iron-Fisted Man, who 
i; the hardest rocks with one mighty blow of his 
‘mtine hand; and his ordinary conversation is 
leted in a crescendo that begins three added lines 
the staff in G clef. 

nild inquiry of Ebenezer as to the state of his 
starts him to effervescing like a bottle of ginger 
‘and the casual question, ‘‘Old man, are you sure 
' not mistaken?”’ sends him ricochetting along 
iling, emitting inarticulate sounds each time he 
+s against the plaster. What he says is the last 
the final analysis, the ultimate utterance. Each 
le enunciates a doctrine he erects a monument to 
/the spot where the irrevocable pronouncement 
‘ade; and his eight and a half terms in Congress are 
ickled with cenotaphs of this kind 
ie like a national cemetery. 
2wise, he is the Strenuous Statisti- 
/id the Facile and Ferocious Figurer. 
‘used to think General Charles Henry 
_ was some on figures when he was in 
»use, but Ebenezer makes the General look 
1o-times-two-makes-four compared with the demon- 
in of the fourth dimension when it comes to that sort 
| knowledge. He exudes figures at every pore. 
‘nm to talking about currency—you don’t have to set 
he sets himself—or to remarking a few remarks on 
riff, and he slings statistics at his hearers the way 
4 Sheppard slings blank verse. He can and does take 
ale K and whirl it around his head until it literally 
jid-valorems and per-cents—and not an umbrella in 
ouse. 

‘\nezer isn’t really good, though, until he tackles the 
im of currency reform. There is where he shines. 
ihas a pet plan for currency reform that. he thought 
i by himself, which naturally is all there is to it in the 
‘( settling that momentous question. Now it so hap- 
saat Eben’s ideas of currency reform and the ideas of 
lelson W. Aldrich, late boss of the United States 
and now sole proprietor and manager of the National 
vary Commission, do not coincide. It also so hap- 
‘some time in the past, that Mr. Aldrich, forgetting 
>moment that ultimateness of Ebenezer, saw fit to 
is his own ideas on the subject on the Congress and 
‘untry, to the disregard of the ideas of Ebenezer. 
| if you desire to be heated up any cold day, 
nonchalantly into the presence of Ebenezer and 
lyn the revered name of Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich. 


A Rapid Fire Talker 


T will be all you will have todo. Ebenezer will do 
test. It has been said, when Ebenezer gets under 


m the deficiencies, delinquencies, despotism and 
(sions of Mr. Aldrich, you can hear him for six blocks 
at he sounds like a battery of pneumatic riveters on 
m framework of a skyscraper. Competent judges 
{iverred that Mr. Hill enunciates at the rate of four 
(2d and seventy-three ejaculations a minute. Wit- 
|to one outburst say he shattered seven mahogany 
‘PS with the impact of his sturdy fist during two 
‘aphs of a speech on the subject. Indeed, when he 
a speech now the clerk of the House of Representa- 
nsists he shall stand in the center aisle, where the 
hing he can pound isthe air. Once he mistook Ollie 
‘bald head for a marble slab and pounded on that; 
jlie, being good-natured, took it all in excellent spirit 
eftly substituted the even balder head of Nick 
orth by virtue of his herculean strength. 

’s career in Congress—he has been there since 
been one succession of oratorical outbursts and 


A Strenuous Statistician 


Serious and Frivolous Facts £#l 
the Great amd the Near Great 


a continual procession of intense moments. You can talk 
all you please about a poet’s eye, in fine frenzy rolling; but 
Eben’s eyes revolve like pinwheels when he gets under way. 
None can forget his impassioned series of orations on the 
subject of denatured alcohol when that important subject 
was being considered by Congress. Ebenezer was strong 
for denatured alcohol. It was to be the redeemer of the 
toiling masses. All you had to do was to take half a bushel 
of potato peelings, or any other similar raw material that 
happened to be handy, throw it into a hopper, and out 
would come pouring the denatured alcohol that, in turn, 
was to run the sewing and the mowing—and all the rest of 
the machines—and change the dreary round of farmlife 
to one glad succession of days of glorious ease. 

There was no halfway about it. The facts were as 
stated by Ebenezer, who conjured up visions of broad and 
fertile acres, cultivated and made to blossom like the rose 
by means of machinery propelled by engines for which the 
fuel was home-made denatured alcohol; and the happy 
agriculturists went riding about in automobiles similarly 
propelled, while the farmers’ wives—God bless them !—sat 
smilingly by and watched the churn churn itself, the wash- 
ing wash itself, the dinner cook itself, and the cows milked 
by an ingenious contrivance for which denatured alcohol 
furnished the power. 

Well, it was grand! Of course it hasn’t happened yet, 
although the denatured alcohol bill passed long ago; but 
since that time Ebenezer has moved on to currency reform 
and to tariff reform and to various other kinds of reform, 
detonating his way through whatever subject engaged his 
attention. Never was he finer than at a recent Republican 
state convention in Connecticut, where he has so long 
represented the Fourth District in Congress. He was pre- 
siding. A ballot was taken. The count revealed the sick- 
ening fact that one more ballot had been cast than there 
were delegates on the permanent roll of the convention. 
In other words, some ardent delegate had voted twice. 

Ebenezer blew up with a loud and terrifying noise. He 
gave 2 demonstration of a large flock of balloons being sent 
up one after another, each fused and primed to explode in 
midair. He whirled his gavel round his head so rapidly 
that contact with the surcharged atmosphere set that 
historic mallet ablaze; and for a time Eben looked like 
the Fire King in his famous burning-hoop specialty. The 
convention quieted down presently, but Ebenezer didn’t 
get calm for two weeks—that is, he didn’t! get calm for 
him. What passes for calmness with Ebenezer would be 
great perturbation elsewhere. 
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Notwithstanding his tendency to get excited, Ebenezer 
J. Hill is an able citizen. He is a student and his 
knowledge of legislative and economic topics is broad 
and comprehensive. When he uses statistics in a speech 
he uses statistics that are statistics, not mere messes 
of figures. He knows what he is talking about. They 
have returned him to Congress since the Fifty-fourth 
House, and probably will continue to return him as 
long as he wants to come. He has long been a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, is a tariff expert 
and a financial expert—and what he says commands 
the attention of the House. He is a business man and 
banker at Norwalk, well along in the sixties, and has 
an ambition to be a United States Senator. 

If you should happen to be in Ebenezer’s vicinity— 
and bored—drop in on him and say something nice 
about Nelson W. Aldrich or Senator Brandegee, or any 
other of his pet aversions. The only show I know that 
compares to that happens when you drop a cake or 
two of soap in the Beehive Geyser out in Yellowstone 
Park—and the results there furnish enough excitement 
to suit the most fastidious. 


A Mishty Mean Man 


HE late Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, was excep- 

tionally good-natured, and spent much of his time 
trying to redeem promises of jobs and legislation hemade 
when approached by constituents he hated to refuse. 

One day Senator Carter said to him: “Steve, why 
in thunder do you make all these promises and then 
stew around trying to make good on them?” 

“That reminds me of a trip I once made across 
Iowa by stage,” said Elkins. “‘I rode on the box with 
the stage-driver and we spent several days getting to 
Council Bluffs. The driver was acquainted all along 


the line. He had a dog that usually traveled with him, 
but on this trip the dog wasn’t there. 

y. He was asked about the dog at every 
pout stopping-place and he explained that she 


had just become the mother of a fine 

litter of pups. Each person to whom he made 
this explanation asked for one of the pups, 
and in each case the driver promised one. 

“When we got to Council Bluffs I said to him: ‘My 
friend, I have heard you promise about forty pups on the 
way across this state. How many pups did that dog of 
yours have?’ 

“«¢Four,’ he replied. 

““‘Well,’ I asked, ‘why did you promise to give away 
about forty?’ 

““Mister,’ he said, ‘did you ever stop to think it’s a 
mighty mean man who won’t promise a friend a pup?’” 


Golf on Horseback 


ICHAEL CLANCY, who lived in Goldfield, Nevada, 
had returned to that mining city after a stay in 
Sacramento. He was telling his friend Finley about the 
place, and was expatiating particularly on the glories ofa 
new hotel building where he had aided construction by 
carrying the hod. 
‘oTis that big,’’ orated Clancy, “‘they have a place on 
the roof where they play goll’f.”’ 
““Man, you’re crazy!”’ broke in Finley. ‘‘How could 
they do that? ’Tis some other game you're thinkin’ av.” 
“Well, tis this game they play with a fish-net.” 
“That’s tinnis,’”’ explained Finley. 
“Beloike you’re right,’ condescended Clancy; “I niver 
played it.” 
“Sure I’m right,’’ declared Finley, with a fine air of 
superior wisdom. “I know’d it couldn’t be goll’f, for how 
the blazes would they get their horses up there?”’ 


Enlightening the Fan 


. HAT,” asked a baseball fan of Hughie Jennings, the 
Detroit baseball manager, whose antics on the 

coaching lines are familiar to all who watch American 
League games—‘“‘ What does it mean when you reach down 
and pick up blades of grass, as you frequently do when you 
are coaching?” 

“Why,” replied Jennings, ‘‘that is simple enough. If 
I pick one blade of grass and hold it up to the batter, that 
means he is to make a single, two blades mean a two-base 
hit, three blades a three-bagger and four blades a home 
run.” 

“But,” persisted the fan, ‘what does it mean when you 
throw both hands in the air and yell: ‘E-e-yah!’?” 

“Why,” replied Jennings, ‘that means we are in a tight 
place and the batter is to use his own judgment as to the 
kind of a hit he will select.” 
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When an automobile manufacturer 
y to $100,000 extra money for Wart 
as regular equipment, he confirm 
Highest Quality throughout his car 


T ONE-THIRD the cost of the Warner Auto-Meter his ca 
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HL with some other Speed Indicator. “Two-thirds could be save 
That saving with one maker who will use the Warner as regul 
amount next year to $54,000. All that could be saved, yet the ma 
car is equipped with A Speed Indicator.’? But he pays as much 
again more, to give you a Warner Auto-Meter— 

Just because he knows—as well posted men know—that the else. ‘The only cheapen 
Warner is a vea/ Speed Indicator—sensitive, accurate, reliable and feature. A cheap Spee 
so durable that it will give a correct indication of speed and dis- other inferiority. 
tance as long as the car itself endures. But the maker who, 

A maker who will go to this extra expense to give the second or third best in th 
choicest and best in a Speed Indicator, will do the same in the And such a maker 
hidden parts. You may be sure of that. claim that he uses the ¢ 

The Warner Auto-Meter is the outward Speed Indicator—the . 

; 2 er : to be cheap, inferior anc 
evidence of inward quality in an automobile. 

Thousands 

Automobiles are much the same as far as mere outward ap- gestion and Lo 
pearance goes. The parts which make one better than another F i 
are out of sight under the hood, beneath the floor or concealed | It a car bi 3 wae 
by a covering of paint and varnish. Yet there are many places other automobiles unhes 
throughout the car where the right thing will cost three or four Those who are abou 
times as much as the wrong. cars in the dealer’s show 

On some of those parts you never may know which grade Seek Mee ye to : 
the maker uses. But the Warner Auto-Meter tells you his policy. visible proor of a qualt 


Bild 
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And men are the same clear through. 


When a maker pays the price to give you the Warner, which 
he knows to be best, in a Speed Indicator, he will give you the 
best in other parts. This is sound logic. 


Don’t misunderstand us. This may not 
be a universal condition. 


It is only right and just to admit what may be true—that a 
maker may skimp on the Speed Indicator yet not skimp anywhere 
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The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile 
Dealers in any city or town in the United States. Warner 


branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the con- GAR eae § othe 
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The Warner Principle and 
Refined Warner Construction 


You who have marveled at the supreme sensitiveness, accuracy and reli- 
ability of the Warner Auto-Meter, continuing unchanged through the life 
of many cars, will be interested in the reason for this enduring perfection 


she WARNER AUTO-METER is made on the 


magnetic induction principle. A revolving per- 

manent magnet creates a drag or pull in direct 
ratio to its speed. The faster it re- 
volves the stronger becomes the pull. 
The “lines of force’”’ creating this 
pull pass through an aluminum disc 
and are concentrated in a stationary 
“field ring’’ of soft steel. This 
aluminum disc (which carries the 
figures indicating speed in miles 
per hour) while not magnetic in 
itself, responds to the drag or pull 
of these passing magnetic “‘lines of 
force.’’ So, the faster the car goes, 
the faster the magnet revolves, the 
stronger becomes the electrical pull on 
the aluminum disc, and the more 23 
miles are indicated by the speed dial. Model R, $50.00 

When the car stops, a hairspring (the same as used in 

your watch) returns the speed dial to “0.” 


The Warner Magnet 


This is made from a steel of special formula, rich in 
Tungsten, which, out of some eight hundred formulas 
tested, was the only one which would produce a magnet 
which would stay magnetized 
and not become weaker with 
age or use. 

The only similar magnet 
used for speed indicating pur- 
poses is stamped from soft 
sheet steel, and a number of 
these stampings are riveted 
together to form the complete 
magnet. The results from 
such construction may be 
easily imagined. 

The Warner Magnet revolves in a double ball-bearing, 
the cups and cones of which are hardened, ground and then 
lapped to a silver polish. Imported Hoffman balls are 
used. These come guaranteed to zo inch in size; 
that is, they are accurate within one-fourth the diameter 
of the average human hair. The bearing spins freely, yet 
there is no perceptible ‘‘ play”’ or lost motion whatever. 


The Warner Speed Dial 


This, as described above, is aluminum. It is mounted 
on a standard ship-chronometer pivot, as shown, to which 
is connected a hairspring to 
return the disc to zero when 
speed stops. The complete 
disc, with pivot and _hair- 
spring, weighs but 106 
grains. This is one reason 
why the Warner is so du- 
rable. The jars of automo- 
biling can no more injure 
this almost weightless disc 
than you could injure a feather by striking at it in the air. 


The Warner Jewel Bearings 


The speed disc, just described, is mounted in a _bear- 
ing composed of four sapphire jewels—two hole jewels 
and two plate jewels. The hole jewels are the modern 
“olive” type, the hole being cupped out at top and bot- 
tom until the bearing surface is a hair line. The pivot, 
lapped to a point, rests on the plate jewel. So the bearing 
surface is two hair lines and two points of hardened and 
brilliantly polished steel against sapphire, lapped to a mir- 
ror finish. Friction is nil. Under a high-power microscofe 
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the Warner pivots and jewels glisten like silver. Ordinary 
pivots and jewels, under the same microscope, look like 
round files imbedded in rough pebbles. 


The Warner Odometer 


This is a Warner invention and is made complete in our 
factory. It is in reality a modification and refinement 
in miniature of the register for ringing up fares on a street 
car, and is quite as sturdy and durable. It registers 
100,000 miles and repeat for ‘‘season,’’ and 1,000 miles 
and repeat for “‘trip.’’ The materials are the finest for the 
purpose — solid celluloid figure discs, durable brass gears 
and trips, tempered-steel driving and operating parts. 
The odometers, in banks of 12, are run by power for 1,000 
miles at 12 miles a minute, as a test, before being mounted 
in the Auto-Meter. The miles and tenths of both trip 
and season must agree on all 12 odometers at the end of this 
racking test. 


The One Odometer for Touring 


The Warner Odometer has two trip dial resets. One 
returns all the figures to zero with one turn. The other 
turns up any desired mileage on the trip dial. By means of 
this the odometer can be set to pick up and follow a route 
book, beginning at any desired point and have the trip 
mileage agree with the route book. As official route books 
use the Warner for surveying and laying out their routes, 
Warner users can go from one end of the country to another 
without asking a single question as to route. 


The Warner Unbreakable Driving Shaft Casing 


Warner users are free from shaft troubles which do not 
result from accident or normal wear. The Warner casing 
is made from two strands of high carbon spring-steel wire, 
one wound over the other into an oil-tight flexible tube, 
which can be bent, kinked or twisted without breaking, and 
is so hard it will not wear through. The ordinary brass 
tubing (similar to that. used to sound auto horns) gives 


continuous trouble, as motorists know to their sorrow. 


Further Warner Refinements 


Naturally we have only been able to touch the ‘‘high spots” in 
the above. The complete story of the Warner—its refinements in 
material and workmanship, the careful tests of every operation, and 
why and how it is Supreme in Sensitiveness, Accuracy and Dura- 
bility—is told in the Warner Catalog. It is fully illustrated and 
will prove intensely interesting to the automobilist who wants to 
know and is not content to accept unsupported claims for truth. 


The Warner Is the Cheapest Speed Indicator 


If you expect to drive a car, with speed indicator attached, for 
more than a single year, the Warner will prove a dollars-and-cents 
economy. It seems impossible to wear one out. We actually 
do not know how long a Warner 
will continue to give an abso- 
lutely accurate indication of speed 
and distance. Warners eight 
and a half years old are still giv- 
ing perfect service. Some have 
been transferred to seven and 
eight cars. Some have indi- 
cated up to 90,000 and 100,000 
miles. All we have tested have 
been accurate to the hair. 

YOU MUST AGREE that 
it is economy to pay the slight 
difference for a Warner instead 
of a few dollars less for an in- 
accurate and unreliable speed 
indicator which should not be 
expected to hold up more than 
a single season at the outside. 

The far-sighted automobilist 
who considers value in connec- 
tion with price is the one who 
demands and insists upon the 
Warner Auto-Meter. 
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“Here’s glass-lined pipe, 
for instance!” 


Be \ ‘ THITE glass, as spot- 


less as your polished 
china. 

“Our soups go from the 
blending kettles through these 
glass-lined pipes direct to the 
filling-machines. ‘These are 
glass-lined, too. 

‘*’The same dainty care is given 
to every step in the making of 


*“Our vegetables are brought in fresh 
from the farm, and washed in water 
from artesian wells. We use the choi- 
cest fresh meats and poultry. All our 
utensils and apparatus and cauldrons are 
regularly scalded and sterilized. Our 
floors are cement, and flushed with hot 
water every night. The very air of our 
kitchens is renewedand purifiedeveryfour 
minutes by huge revolving ventilators. 

The finest home could not provide 
such scientific care. And these perfect 
soups come to your table as fresh and 
wholesome and delicious as if you had 
made them with your own hands. 


21 kinds 10c a cang 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-lomato 


Just add hot water, bring ' 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosEpH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
f Camden N J 


“Cornell may yell and Harvard 
Rah! 
And all the others 
Siss boom Ah! 
But trained on Campbell's Soups 
so fine 
I'll be first to cross the line.” 
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Tie MAIKING OF A SMALL CAPITALIST 


in need of repairs that could be bought 
cheap—but one capable of being improved 
into something really good. I then began 
to take a keen interest in real estate, 
watched rent and sale advertisements, and 
inspected many houses that fall. I found 
the city assessor’s books were open to the 
public and I got much valuable information 
there concerning property I was looking up, 
its location with reference to other lots 
plotted out in the block, owners of adjacent 
property, comparative values, etc. 

That winter I worked in a planing mill, 
with steady work and fairly good wages. 
It was also valuable to me in giving me 
training and experience in finishing work, 
calling as it did for skill and nicety. Mr. 
Ohlringer always had a place for me in open 
weather; and in the spring, when not 
working for myself, I was with him. 

I found my first investment or specu- 
lation the spring I was eighteen. It was a 
straight three-room cottage, about fifteen 
years old, with brick foundation, but leaky 
shingle roof; weather-boarding rotten in 
some places, cracked in others; badly 
in need of paint; many window-lights 
smashed, walls covered with dirty, faded 
paper, cracked in places; pavements and 
yard weed-grown and deserted-looking. It 
had been for years the home of an old man 
who had lived there alone—living on a pen- 
sion and with no money for repairs; at 
his death it had passed to a non-resident 
relative of his who wished to turn it into 
money as soon as possible. The lot was 
thirty by one hundred and fifty feet, streets 
and alleys all made; and the place as it 
stood could be bought for seven hundred 
and fifty dollars cash. It seemed a great 
bargain for me, since I could do so much of 
the necessary repairing myself. 

I talked it over earnestly with my mother 
and she went with me to look at it when I 
asked her what she thought about my buy- 
ing it. She was greatly interested, as she 
always wasin anything that I was interested 
in; and as we looked it over, inside and out, 
she said: 

“Now, Jim, you know something about 
houses; tell me what you think of it— 
what’s for it and what’s against?” 

Then I told her—in its favor: It was on 
a pretty good block, with many German 
neighbors who owned their own homes, and 
kept them and their nice little yards looking 
well; rented houses were in demand there; 
it was near some factories, yet six or eight 
blocks away from them; the streets and 
alleys roundabout were all made. The 
lot was large for a cottage lot and a foot 
higher than the street; the foundation was 
good and raised the house another foot; 
the three rooms were unusually large; the 
house still held its shape and seemed to 
have been originally pretty well built; 
there was a leaky, dirty old cistern in the 
yard, but also city water within the front 
gate; lighting and cooking gases were in the 
street in front, and the cooking gas would 
be put in by the company free of charge. 


Investing in a House 


On the other hand—against it: It needed 
thorough repairing, inside and out—a new 
roof to begin with. ‘‘But I can put that on 
myself, you know, ma,’ I said eagerly, and 
she nodded assent as she smiled encour- 
agingly. There was need of much new 
weather-boarding; new front and side steps; 
new cellar steps; new front fence; side 
fences needed repairing; plastering inside 
needed patching, and walls needed new 
paper; no water or gas in the house; front 
door was old and cracked and weather- 
beaten; coalshed was in bad shape and the 
pavements needed some attention. 

“Most of this work I can do myself,’’ I 
explained; ‘“‘and you see the house stands 
so that I can build on two little rooms 
across the back here, a kitchen with a 
narrow window facing the street, and a 
dining room beside it, with a glass door 
opening on a little porch here, facing the 
street. Don’t you see?” 

Ma saw and nodded approvingly. I had 
only seven hundred and nineteen dollars, 
however, all told; and at eighteen I was 
not old enough to make a deed to the 
property if I wished to sell—which I did as 
soon as I could put it into condition. 

“There must be some way to arrange it,”’ 
my mother said, and we talked it over and 
investigated. It was finally decided that 
my single sister, twenty-two years old, 


(Continued from Page 5) 


should take the title in her name, and the 
title company would lend three hundred 
dollars on it—the amount desired—at six 
per cent for one year. In this way the seller 
got his money, I had the property paid for 
with the exception of the three hundred 
dollars, and after the title had been ex- 
amined, ete., I still had nearly two hundred 
and fifty dollars for repairs, if I needed 
that much. 

At last I was a capitalist—a property 
owner! I thrilled at the thought and at 
my mother’s saying: “I’m so glad for you, 
Jim; I’m proud of my capitalist!”” Then 
she added, ‘“‘Now do good honest work 
fixing this up, just as if you expected to live 
in it yourself the rest of your days.” 

I got Mr. Ohlringer and paid him to look 
over the whole place carefully, figure out 
exactly what was needed in carpenter work 
and make out the bill of lumber for it. I 
had helped him figure and select before, and 
went with him to the lumber yard to pick 
out in person the lumber and shingles, and 
to see that I got exactly what I ordered. 


Grooming the House for a Buyer 


Then I started in to work. The days did 
not seem half long enough, I enjoyed the 
work so much and did it so carefully. My 
mother came down every once in a while to 
see, although it was half a mile from our 
house. 

I got the new shingle roof on and put in 
piece after piece of new weather-boarding; 
put in a new front door with a large plain 
glass in it, and put an attractive double 
window in front, thus changing and materi- 
ally improving the appearance of the front 
of the house—the front effect counts for so 
much in selling. 

I dug the foundation for the two extra 
rooms, and acted as helper to an experi- 
enced bricklayer that I got for a day to lay 
it; with second-hand brick and with cement 
mixed with the mortar I had a splendid 
foundation at slight cost. I got Mr. Ohl- 
ringer for two days to help me get the 
framework up for the additions, and when I 
had finished I hired a plasterer to finish the 
inside. So doing most of the work myself, 
but getting outside help when I needed it, 
the place began to get in shape without 
unreasonable cost. 

While I had the house torn up I found I 
could get the illuminating gas put in 
cheaply, and did so, in order to sell the place 
to better advantage; had the cooking 
gas put in the new kitchen, the water 
brought back, and a sink and drainboard 
placed by a window in that light, cozy lit- 
tle room. I partitioned off corner closets 
in the two bedrooms, and had small closets 
in the new dining room and kitchen also, 
for housekeepers always like them; got a 
cheap but pretty cabinet mantel for the 
parlor, and neat attractive gas fixtures; had 
the plastering patched where needed; had 
all the woodwork grained, but varnished 
it myself. I scrubbed the floors until they 
looked as if they had been planed, then 
stained and varnished the borders for three 
feet, to give a hardwood effect. 

The wal!paper I selected with great care, 
and it was as attractive as I could make it 
for the money; the front room had a rather 
fine paper. I put a brick floor in the cellar 
and cemented over that; then whitewashed 
the walls until it was nice enough for any 
housekeeper. I put in a new front fence, 
and painted that and the house carefully. 

You should have heard the discussions 
my mother and I had about the paint for 
the house—what colors were most used 
then and what would look best; whether 
the cornice should contrast or go in with 
the body of the house; whether the trim- 
mings should be dark or light; whether the 
windowsash would look best in olive green 
or dark red; whether the corner strips should 
go with the body of the house or with the 
cornice, and what should be the color of the 
foundation. Wehad ideas—definite ideas — 
and some taste by the time we got ready 
to paint that cottage. When I had finished, 
mother said it looked almost as well as 
a professional’s work—and she never 
praised insincerely. 

I got the neighbors on each side to stand 
part of the expense of the necessary lumber, 
and repaired thoroughly each side fence 
all the way back, and put the coalshed in 
first-class shape; then whitewashed all 
that with two coats in my best old style. 
All the grass and weeds I got out from the 


August ] 


brick walks, down on my knees, witl 
old knife; patched and partly relaic 
walks where needed; and after [ 
graded up and cleaned and sodded 
yard, I scrubbed those walks and pai 
them until they would have deserved | 
Truber’s most satisfied smile. gy 

When I had finished it was an ent 
different-looking place—so fresh and ¢ 
and sound throughout, so attractive, ; 
a healthy-looking place to live in, su 
homey-looking place! It would have re 
easily for fourteen dollars a month, b 
wished to sell and cash in my earnings 
capital. I was at work on it about 
weeks, and ten days before I finished I 
up a “For Sale” sign—after the place 
been painted. 

I asked fourteen hundred and fifty 
lars for the place, and might have go 
it by waiting and giving considerable | 
on the deferred payments. I had n 
nibbles and offers, ranging from el 
hundred to fourteen hundred dollars- 
latter being two hundred dollars cash 
the balance in monthly installment 
eighteen dollars each. I turned thoseo 
down; but when, about two weeks aft 
had finished, I had an offer of thir 
hundred and fifty dollars, seven hun 
dollars being cash, I took it; for 
meant all cash to me, the buyer raising 
balance by loan from the title comp 
which it readily made. 

Of course I consulted my mother he 
closing the trade, and she advised it. — 

“Yes, Jim; a quick sale is a doubly s 
sale, and lets the other fellow hay 
chance to make something too. Youk 
the old saying: ‘No sale is a good 
unless it’s good for both parties.’ 
treat people fair and square and give 
the worth of their money; make pe 
respect you and treat ’em so’s they w 
be afraid to do business with you.” — 

By the first of July I had sold, pai 
that borrowed three hundred dollars 
had one thousand and fifty dollars — 
capital; and I had nearly three year 
travel before I would reach twenty-on 

“Jim, that’s fine! I’m proud of ye 
ma said. ‘‘But don’t you stop. & 
with your patchwork for other people, 
keep looking out for another place to bi 


Another Quick Sale 


I found another in less than three we 
It was not a place that would bring me: 
a large profit, but I felt I could not los 
it—a four-room cottage, the kitchen ° 
small,*eight by ten; with metal roof 
brick foundation; dingy, in need of p 
and repairs, but fairly sound in essent 
I bought it for nine hundred and fift 
lars cash, taking the title, as before, ix 
sister’s name. It had only asmall yard 
the vacating tenants had been pay 
nine dollars a month for the place; 
felt that was because they had been t 
so long—moving there when rents ° 
low—and that the place had since | 
so poorly taken care of that the 01 
could not well raise the rent. 

I had that house shaped up into a di 
ent place in a month—had a tinner 
paperhanger to help, but did most of 
work myself; and what with paint 
paper, whitewash and sod and pai 
walks in the yard, the place looked and 
nice enough to command eleven dolla 
month rent easily. Six weeks from 
time I got it I had it sold for eleven] 
dred and fifty dollars—all cash to me. 
net profit was one hundred and twe 
seven dollars, which I considered s¢ 
thing more than wages. My net ca 
then was nearly twelve hundred dolla 

I did not find another bargain — 
seemed within my capital that fall and 
afraid to venture then into debt; bi 
continued to do job repair work, carpe! 
ing and painting. I tried never to 
and was never idle long. 

In December, during a cold snap, |] 
offered} for twelve hundred dollars a 
cottage that had many good points. 
could have paid that, but it rented for: 
twelve dollars a month and needed 
repairing, considerable paper and_ Pi 
The owner had had it on the mar 
some time, without pushing it, and qui 
accepted my offer of eleven hundred 
twenty-five dollars cash. 

The weather was not favorab 
repairing; but by working on the ¢ 


ences on freezing days, inside paint- 
and paper on rainy days, and outside 
ting and whitewashing on the few fair 
ner days, I had it greatly improved in 
than a month. I did not try to do 
h besides clean and renovate it, which 
not cost a great deal. I sold it soon 
for twelve hundred and fifty dollars 
, which meant a net profit to me of 
nty-eight dollars—unless I charged up 
wnwork. Theinvestment was turned 
quickly and I was well satisfied. 
used advertisements in the papers a 
deal in selling, and learned to watch 
ids of others and plan mine accord- 
-—adhering strictly to the truth, but 
rtising the best points. 
r instance, that last cottage had no 
inthe kitchen; no water in the house— 
in the yard; no lighting gas in the 
e; and though the neighborhood was 
table, several houses on the square 
owned by colored persons, and a good 
y of negroes, quiet and respectable, 
next door. There were some things 
the cottage did not have to offer; but 
‘ollowing advertisement, inserted al- 
itely in the two afternoon papers for 
days, was entirely truthful, attracted 
‘able attention at once and, combined 
the attractive appearance of the 
ises, soon sold the property: 


8 SALE—Four-room T-shaped cottage ; 
ot; asphalt street ; artificial stone sidewalk; 
roof; brick foundation; freshly repaired 
thout. Apply to Owner, 2117 W. Helm St. 


ery piece of property has its good 
s; and it is the part of the advertiser 
1t them (forward, honestly, strikingly, 
tract the persons who think well of 
points, to get at least a chance to 
‘the property. 

good advertisement I saw recently 
an old house in two weeks, with no 
*in it and which needed painting. It 
ul truthful too; simply brought out 
ood points, as follows: 


SEMI-CENTRAL COTTAGE 


rr rooms, both gases, newly papered, front 
high lot, attractive yard, fruit trees, stable; 
dence district, but walking distance; a home 
oy while yousave. Six hundred dollars cash; 
a on time. Apply to—etc. 


‘ound another bargain that spring, 
1 kept me busy until the first of July. 
my profit on that, my savings from 
ork and my former capital, I had, all 
fifteen hundred dollars—and I had 
qued all along to give mother six 
‘s a week for household expenses. 


How Profits Piled Up 


tis time there happened to be two 
‘it lots near my home for sale, very 
|, streets and alleys all made and ona 
/zottage block. They had been idle for 
and the new owner, who had taken 
in a trade, wished to sell. I could 
‘em both for six hundred dollars cash. 


er thinking and figuring and planning 
70 days, during which mother never 
nother word to me about it, I finally 
ter I believed I could make a little 


« next older than myself—who was 
twenty-one; the other had married 


ens: 

ell, Jim, what can you do?”’ 
think, ma, I can put up a house on 
t for nine hundred dollars if I get just 
jer and do most of the work myself. 
ake it a four-room T-shaped cottage, 
entilated, with a brick foundation and 
il roof; two front rooms, fourteen by 
42 each; Colonial front porch, three 
ns; little side porch, one Colonial col- 
1 cabinet mantels in two front rooms; 
gases; bathroom; closets; ladder 
il ase between two rooms leading to 
v1 loft room above, with good win- 
Yat front and back of house; high- 
td roof.”” With the closest figuring, 
‘some old but sound material, and 
work, I did manage to build it in 
vay and had it finished by the first 
ober, 

vaS a very attractive little place and 
3soon as finished for fifteen hundred 
-all cash to me, for a trust company 
Ti the deferred payments. That 
4 a net profit of three hundred dollars 


it 
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to me—not a great profit for the capital 
invested and three months’ hard labor, but 
pretty good for a nineteen-year-old. I was 
proud and happy and satisfied—and my 
mother was too. Another lot all paid for 
and fifteen hundred dollars in cash loomed 
large in the eyes of both mother and 
capitalist. 

I immediately commenced another cot- 
tage on the remaining lot, though it was so 
late in the season—another frame cottage, 
similar to the first, but slightly different 
to give it individuality, and somewhat en- 
larged and improved. This had a small 
reception hall and tiny bedroom added to 
the four rooms, with a little bath downstairs; 
while the room above was a trifle higher in 
the center and more finished. I worked on 
this as the weather permitted and did not 
have it entirely finished until spring; but 
I had no difficulty in selling it then for 
eighteen hundred dollars. The purchaser 
went into the Home Savings Company and 
paid me all cash. That house had cost me 
more than the first —I figured lot and all at 
thirteen hundred and seventy-eight dollars; 
but it gave me a nice profit; and I had now 
about two thousand dollars of available 
capital. 

My father being ill for a time, my sister 
Mary’s marriage and music lessons for my 
little sister—who had decided talent —cut 
into my capital to the extent of three hun- 
dred dollars that fall; but I gave the money 
gladly, proudly, and I hope humbly and 
thankfully, after my small mother got 
through lecturing me. 


Building Better Than Buying 


I made a little money that winter, and 
the next spring did well on two small 
cottages I built at the same time—building 
more cheaply in that way—and sold to 
advantage. By the time I was twenty-one 
Thad twenty-four hundred dollars capital, 
and we had a great dinner and family 
reunion, and a jolly good time all round. 

Since then my story has been one of hard 
work, careful planning and greater profits 
each year, as I have had greater capital to 
work with. I have tried, too, constantly to 
increase my accurate practical knowledge 
of everything pertaining to building and 
real-estate investments. 

The next year after I became of age I 
tried again the building of cottages in 
pairs; then duplicated them in another 
section, with the result that I had thirty- 
four hundred dollars at the end of the year. 

“A thousand dollars is not much of a 
profit for a year’s use of twenty-four hun- 
dred dollars and an energetic young fellow’s 
entire time,” you say. True; but [I still 
handed mother so much each week—eight 
dollars a week that year—and I was still 
learning; and, besides, I told you at the 
start I am not writing the account of any 
extraordinary success, but what I myself— 
an average man of my particular type— 
have accomplished. 

After this I went more and more into 
building, instead of buying, repairing and 
selling again, for two reasons: First, it is 
hard to find a bargain every time you look 
for one that will be capable of being re- 
paired and sold quickly to advantage; it 
often takes valuable time and thought and 
effort to search among property in the 
market—and sometimes investigation of 
twenty pieces to find one to suit. Second, 
I found, with greater experience and the 
closest attention to all details, that I could 
build new houses more cheaply than before; 
and with slight artistic touches I could give 
the buildings attractive individuality that 
made them sell to advantage quickly. I 
learned to increase my profits legitimately 
with the same outlay of capital in new 
buildings. . 

In choosing a speculative investment in 
real estate there are many things to cause 
the investor to reject propositions offered. 
A house may cost too much money for 
there to be any probable profit in a quick 
sale; and an investor wishing to turn over 
his money looks not for an investment but 
asafe speculation. The neighborhood may 
not be desirable, the locality may be 
“dead”’ from a real-estate standpoint — 
little activity and no building, and hard to 
sell at all; the foundation may not be good; 
the property may be tenanted by a class 
that pays high rentals but depreciates the 
salability of the place; the streets and 
alleys may ‘not be made, and their subse- 
quent probable cost may scare off your 
purchasers or cut down the amount they 
are willing to offer. There is a just preju- 
dice against shingle roofs, and people are 
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demanding more and more the conveni- 
ences. A speculative buyer has to consider 
all these things and decide how much he 
can spend on improvements and still sell 
low enough to dispose of his holdings 
promptly. 

By the time I was twenty-three, more 
hard work, careful building and lucky 
selling had brought my capital up to five 
thousand dollars. In building and selling 
I found that attention to matters of taste 
paid well—and apparently little things sell 
a place. An unusually high foundation, a 
concrete porch with a weathered-oak 
swing and two porch rockers to match, 
and a rustic box across the front of the 
porch filled with unusually large ferns— 
with, inside, a furnace for winter, some 
unusual windows and a fireplace with a 
motto cut into the mantel—sold an attract- 
ive little place I built before the varnish 
got dry. It cost me, complete, about 
nineteen hundred dollars, and I did none 
of the work—the actual work—of building. 
I got twenty-five hundred dollars for it, 
all cash, and petitions from two other 
parties to plan and build and sell them 
artistic little homes at the same price. 

I had gotten in touch with a good lawyer, 
thoroughly honest and highly respected, 
who had some moneyed clients who loaned 
money on first mortgages on real estate at 
six per cent, the lawyer examining the title 
to the property and getting a small fee 
from the borrower for securing the loan. 
The borrower paid also for the examination 
of title and the recording of the mortgage, 
so that the interest was net to the lender. 

There was always a careful examination 
into the personality of the borrower and the 
margin above the loan was always safe; 
but they would often loan a larger amount 
upon a given piece of property than a title 
or trust company. I found, in selling, I 
could frequently place to advantage a loan 
to the purchaser in this way that benefited 
him and enabled me to get more of the 
purchase money in cash. 

There are different classes of purchasers 
of cottage property. The smallest class is 
that which pays all cash. Many have 
from five hundred dollars to eight hundred 
dollars, and then can negotiate the balance 
anywhere; but there is another class, per- 
haps the largest, who have only a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred dollars saved up, 
and yet wish to acquire a home. 


Coupon Mortgage Notes 


I found, in dealing with this class, that I 
could frequently place a first mortgage for a 
safe amount of the balance, to be paid in 
four, five or six years after date, say. Then 
I arranged for the difference between that 
hundred and fifty dollars cash and the cash 
realized from the mortgage—both of which 
came to me as seller—to be paid in monthly 
installments during the first three years 
after date, a second lien upon the property 
being retained to secure that. In this way 
the second lien was paid before the first; 
and frequently the buyer would find he 
could pay the second lien off in half the 
time allowed, would get eager to have his 
home paid for and would do this. I have 
often had coupon bonds drawn for those 
second liens, so much of the principal of 
the second-lien balance being payable each 
year “‘in twelve monthly installments as 
per coupons hereto attached, each coupon 
being for one-twelfth of the principal of the 
bond and for interest on the entire second- 
lien balance,’’ as my lawyer put it. Then 
I have left one of those bonds with a trust 
company where I do business and had the 
buyer who signed them come in each month, 
pay a coupon and get same as his receipt, 
the payment being deposited to my account 
in the savings department. I then had no 
trouble in collecting and found it a great 
convenience, as I could check from said 
savings department any time I wished. 

I have sometimes arranged in the follow- 
ing way with a cottage purchaser, who had 
one-fourth cash or nearly that—for the 
Home Savings Company will lend three- 
fourths of the value on city property. I 
havejcarried the purchaser for six or nine 
months—until he could get a loan; having 
him sign a written agreement to place a 
mortgage on the property to the extent 
desired as soon as it could be obtained—the 
company has usually a waiting list—and 
meantime paying me so much a month on 
the balance of the purchase price. 

Occasionally, but not always, the small 
monthly-payment notes can be sold to 
advantage and cashed in at once. I have 

(Concluded on Page 30) 


Start Them 
To School 
Right 


After the vacation rest, school 
children should quickly settle 
down to the task of learning. 


Do your part! 


Parental responsibility does 
not end by sending them to 
The child must be 
equipped with mind and body 
at their best. 


school. 


plays its part. 

Growing children need en- 
ergy; the right kind and lots 
of it. 
from well-nourished nerves 
and brain. 


Grape-Nuts 


—a food made from the field grains, 
contains Phosphate of Potash (grown 
in the grains) which directly acts with 
other food to build brain and nerves. 


And energy comes 


Statistics prove that much of the 
“backwardness” of some children is 
due to faulty nourishment. 


A morning dish of Grape-Nuts and 
cream is good alike for the bright 
scholar and the backward pupil. The 
latter needs the nutrition; the former 
will progress in sounder physical 
health because of it. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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Besides convenience, 
cleanliness and cool 
Camiort, etierests 
practical economy of 
time, money and 
physical effort in 


‘AMERICAN’ 
ELECTRIC 
IRONING 


The‘American” Electric Iron 
generates its own heat within 
itself—heats while it’s working, 
and works while it’s heating. 
That’s economy of time—so 
great that an ordinary all-day 
ironing can be finished by three 
o'clock. 


You can put out the fire in the kitchen range, and pay 
only for the heat you're using. That’s an economy in fuel- 
cost. Any user will tell you the ‘“‘American”’ does the 
heaviest household ironing with no appreciable increase in 
bills for electric current. 

Even, constant heat on the bottom of the iron means 
better, quicker work and a cooler room. One iron does all 
the work. You save all weary steps to and from the kitchen 
range. And when the ironing is finished there will be time 
and energy for other things. 

To assure all these advantages you must get the 
*‘American’’ Electric Iran—‘‘Beauty” type. It util- 
izes the heat directly upon the work without loss from 
the sides ortop. Notice how the point is cut away so that 
it is easy to get into tucks, plaits and gathers. The 
iron can be attached to any electric lamp socket. It 
is finished entirely in polished nickel, and weighs 6% 
pounds—the most practical weight for all-around work. 
And it is so durable that its life is guaranteed for 
three years. 

Prices of “‘American’’ Electric Irons 
anywhere in the United States 
‘*Beauty’’ type, 644 pounds, . . . $5.00 
Oehesitvnessty Aes ie. $4.00 to $5.00 
Prices higher in Canada 
For sale by electric and hardware dealers 
and department stores 

If your dealer hasn’t the ‘*American’’ Electric Iron— 
“‘Beauty’’ type—we will ship it, carriage prepaid, 
upon receipt of price. 

Write today for free booklet—‘' Heat Without Fire.” 
It explains the reasons for *‘American’’ efficiency, 
and describes many electric heating-appliances for 
household use, 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER COMPANY 
Oldest and largest exclusive makers 


1349 Woodward Avenue Detroit, U. S. A. 


Look for the triangle 
on the iron or tag 
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HEN West a short time ago I spent 
W half a day with one of the best 
informed men on railroad securi- 
ties in America. This man was brought up 
under Huntington and later was selected 
by Mr. Harriman to take charge of an 
important division of his properties. After- 
ward he was selected by leading banking 
interests to be receiver of a large railroad, 
and today holds a most important position 
in railroad circles. 

Now, when talking with this man a short 
time ago, I was much surprised that he had 
not a dollar invested in railroad securities 
of any kind. Though all his life had been 
spent in the service of railroads, yet his 
investments were almost exclusively in real 
estate, which certainly could be the basis 
of good “selling talk”’ for those having real- 
estate securities for sale! Nevertheless, he 
believes that, next to municipal bonds, 
good railroad bonds represent the best form 
of personal investment, considering both 
yield and security. On the other hand, he 
bought real-estate investments because, he 
said: “I have not time to study railroad 
investments, as they should be selected 
with great care.’”’ Now if my friend, who is 
generally recognized as one of the greatest 
railroad men in the country, does not dare 
to purchase railroad securities for fear he has 
not time to make the proper selections, it 
certainly behooves the small investor to 
study at least the elementary principles 
relating to their selection. Therefore I shall 
attempt in this article to emphasize some 
simple rules that should aid every investor 
in making such a selection; in fact, if 
these underlying principles are thoroughly 
grasped there is no reason why every 
reader should not be able to select per- 
fectly safe and attractive railroad bonds 
for his personal investment. 


Bonds of Four Types 


In a preceding number of this weekly the 
different legal forms of railroad bonds were 
carefully described, showing the reader 
how to distinguish between first mortgage 
bonds, consolidated mortgage bonds, re- 
funding mortgage bonds, equipment bonds, 
terminal bonds, and so forth. I like to 
refer to each of these different forms as a 


family having its own relation to its neigh- 
bors. Not only, however, does each family 
in a neighborhood hold a different posi- 
tion, but its children have entirely different 
characteristics. For instance, a neighbor 
of mine has four boys. All these boys have 
certain fundamental family traits, but all 
also have entirely different characteristics. 
One of the boys is extremely conservative; 
another is a sort of general all-around boy; 
the third is not so conservative or so popu- 
lar as the others, but he has a fine head 
and is generally considered the ablest boy 
of the family. The fourth, however, is an 
antithesis of the first. He is of a very 
nervous, uncertain and almost foolhardy 
makeup. No one knows what he will do 
next. He is always getting into trouble— 
though, on the other hand, he seems to 
have a happy faculty of always getting out 
again. He may bring great honor to the 
family name or great disgrace—and the 
chances are about even. 

Now, in the same way, every family of 
bonds has different members with different 
characteristics, and this especially applies 
to the railroad family. A family of railroad 
bonds consists of four members with differ- 
ent characteristics similar to those of the 
boys above mentioned. First, we have 
conservative railroad bonds, such as Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany first mortgage four-per-cent bonds, 
due May, 1927; Illinois Central Railroad 
Company refunding mortgage four-per-cent 
bonds, due November, 1955; or Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway Company gen- 
eral mortgage three-and-one-half-per-cent 
bonds, due November, 1987. Such bonds 
have the same characteristics as the first 
boy mentioned above, and a very good 
motto is: “When in doubt buy only these 
or the most conservative.” 

Next, we have the inactive investment 
bonds, yielding from four and one-half per 
cent to five per cent, such as Rio Grande 
Western Railway Company consolidated 
mortgage four-per-cent bonds, due April, 
| 1949; New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


slow Select Railroad 
onds—By Roger Balbsom 


Railroad Company debenture four-per-cent 
bonds, due May, 1931; Florida East Coast 
Railway Company first mortgage four-and- 
one-half-per-cent bonds, due June, 1959; 
or any of the host of similar issues which 
are being continually offered by established 
bondhouses of irreproachable character. 
These bonds have the same characteristics 
as the second, all-around boy of my neigh- 
bor’s family. They are usually well secured, 
yield well and, though often hard to sell, 
are very satisfactory permanent invest- 
ments; in fact, for a person desiring to 
purchase bonds for income only, intending 
to hold the same until maturity, such safe 
but inactive investment bonds are often 
the best kind he can buy. 

The next class corresponds with the 
third boy mentioned—the one full of busi- 
ness. Such railroad bonds are known as 
convertible bonds, like Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company convertible three-and-one- 
half-per-cent bonds, due October, 1915; 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company con- 
vertible four-per-cent bonds, due June, 
1929; or New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company six-per-cent bonds, 
due January, 1948. 

Lastly, we have speculative bonds, such 
as the Southern Railway fours, due April, 
1956; Wabash Railroad Company refund- 
ing fours, due July, 1956; or Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company 
collateral trust four-per-cent bonds, due 
November, 2002. These bonds compare 
with the fourth boy of our family. They 
may turn out well or they may not—and 
it is well for the small investor to let them 
severely alone. 

The conservative bonds first mentioned 
are usually underlying liens of large and 
established railroad systems. These bonds 
should be absolutely good and as safe as 
any Government or municipal bonds. On 
the other hand, their yield is comparatively 
small, usually not over four per cent, 
though some of these issues can now be 
purchased on a basis to yield above four 
per cent. Inactive investment bonds are 
usually the best issues on comparatively 
small or new properties. Such bonds yield 
from four and one-half to five per cent, and 
nineteen out of every twenty of them are 
absolutely good and ultimately develop 
into high-grade bonds of the first of the 
above-mentioned classes. For one to in- 
vest a reasonable amount of money in such 
bonds is entirely proper, provided he pur- 
chases them from the highest-grade houses 
and they properly fulfill the tests herein- 
after to be given. On the other hand, if one 
should invest all his money in such bonds, 
yielding, say, four and three-fourths per 
cent, he might eventually lose just about 
enough of his principal to reduce the final 
net yield on his money to about four per 
cent, thus giving them no distinct ad- 
vantage over the first-mentioned class of 
highest-grade bonds. 


Why Convertibles are Attractive 


Regarding convertible bonds, an authority 
writes: ‘‘Convertible bonds get their title 
from the fact that the holders have the right 
to convert them into stocks of the issuing 
companies in accordance with the terms 
as outlined in the mortgages or deeds of 
trust. Such bonds are usually direct obli- 
gations of the issuing companies. They are 
payable at par on a specified date, bear a 
fixed rate of interest and come ahead of 
capital stocks. In most cases, however, 
they are junior to or subject to underlying 
mortgages. The feature of convertible 
bonds making them so attractive to many 
investors is that they enable the holders 
to share in the general prosperity of the 
country, especially as related to the specific 
companies whose convertible bonds they 
may own. The evidences of the prosperity 
of railroads and corporations are growth of 
business and increased earnings, and these 
two things are reflected to a much greater 
degree through the enhancement of stock 
values than through the medium of any 
other form of security issue. It is, there- 
fore, apparent that under certain conditions 
holders of bonds convertible into stock may 
have a very valuable privilege. 

“However, in considering the purchase 
of convertible bonds, the same rules should 
govern as in the selection of any railroad 
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Don’t Buy Paint Blindfolded 


People rarely buy poor paint with thei 
eyes open. If the inferior stuff is foiste 
on them, it is because they are blinded by 
some interested person’s recommenda 
tion, by a foolish desire to get it as cheaph 
as possible, or by mistaken belief that al 
paint is alike. ; 


Open Your Eyes! 


Use your reason. What does the bes 
painter in your community use? Pur 
white lead and linseed oil, without shadoy 
of a doubt. It will take but a few min 
utes to learn some fundamental facts abou 
painting which will show you why he i 
right. Read our offer below to make yor 
paint-wise. ‘The 


“Dutch Boy Painter’ 


ona keg guarantees 


Pure White Lead 


and pure white lead and pure linseed oi 
are the best assurance you can have tha 
you will get a dollar’s worth of paint sat 
isfaction for every dollar expended. _ 


We have room only for 
this bald statement of fact 
here, but if you will write 
us, we will send you the 
reasons. Wehavebeentold 
by property owners that 
the ‘““Helps’’ mentioned 
below put the paint sub- 
jectinanentirelynewlight. 
Maybe you will find it so. 

The‘ Helps” also include ‘ 
beautifully illustrated color schemes and thi 
names of Blue List Painters in your com 
munity. Ask for Painting Helps No. 653 


National Lead Company 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnat 
Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco Chieag 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 

(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsb 


1898-1911 
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SPECIALISTS IN ~ 


Odd Lots 


a 


Of Stock 


We welcome the small investor 
Our specialty is service to men witl 
modest savings for investment. — 


4, 
Send for Circular 7—‘‘ODD LOT — 
INVESTMENT.” 7 


Members New York Stock Exchang: 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK — 


Do You Take 
Photographs? 


Your pleasure will be 
tripled if you let us Develop 
and Print your films. We are 
the largest operators in the 
United States, and our expert 
staff is securing for thousands of 
delighted Amateurs, finer results 
than are usually seen in Amateur 
prints. Send us an order today, and 
we will prove to you, the gratifying results 
we give in our Photo-Service-by- Mail. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 

STEMMERMAN © 50 Howe Ave. 
Photo-Craft Laboratories Passaic, N. J. 
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Get into the automobile business without an) 
ment. Make $10 to $15 a day working fe 


Wewill enable you to getinto the automobile busine: tr 
500 different towns need a new garage and automobile repal 
Wesecure for youan agency that pays you $175.00 for each cary‘ 
We supply all necessary tools. Under our system you learn ti | 
business, chauffeur, repair man 
ger. You begin the course at home 
finish rightin a factory where 
We furnish you employment the dé 
acontract with us; we wait for pa 
out of your profits. Write for Plat 
handsome catalogue telling abo 
% started in the automobile busin 


The etree I College of Wa 
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e Shortage 
wv the Price 


10 has installed one of 
r Refrigerating Plants. 


Refrigerating Machines, 
\frigerators and Cold 
Storage Rooms for 


Hotels 
Markets 
 Creameries 
‘Restaurants 
e Cream Factories 
artment Buildings 


Water Cooling Plants for factories 
» office buildings—zn fact plants 
ry business using refrigerators. 


tywhere that ice is used, our 
tigerating Plants will give better 
lis—are more economical—are 
jlutely sanitary — 
only satisfactory 
ins of refrigeration. 
artificial Ice-Making 
oa profitable 


aess—we build them 
lete, ready to operate. 


u have to 
ial with but 
e concern 
all your 
‘frigerating 
quirements. 
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or corporation bonds—that is, the privilege 
of converting the bonds into stocks does 
not add to the security of the principal. 
The value of the conversion is due solely 
to the possibility of the stocks’ selling at 
prices beyond the conversion figures. If 
the stocks should not do this the conversion 
privilege is without value to the holders of 
convertible bonds. 

The main feature for the small investor 
to remember about convertible bonds is as 
follows: For those wishing to buy railroad 
bonds with the idea of selling them again 
at a profit, good listed convertible bonds 
are the best kind to purchase. Convertible 
bonds fluctuate most in price, are most 
readily bought and sold, and have several 
advantages. On the other hand, if their 
security is equal to the security of one of 
the first above-mentioned class, they will 
not yield so much and, therefore, are not 
suitable for the permanent investor who 
buys securities with the idea of holding 
them indefinitely. Or, to state it another 
way, in order to obtain the same yield 
from a convertible bond an investor must 
expect less security than if he invested the 
same amount of money in railroad bonds 
of the first two above-mentioned classes. 
On the other hand, men who are willing to 
ignore the yield and study fundamental 
business conditions, in order to know when 
is the proper time to buy and sell, should 
give most careful consideration to listed 
convertible railroad bonds. 


Profits From Study of Conditions 


Bonds like the Missouri Pacific convert- 
ible fives, due September 1, 1959, or Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe convertible fives, 
due June, 1955, may sell lower before the 
present period of declining prices has 
reached its end; but all these issues should 
sometime sell at very much higher prices 
and show a greater increase in price than 
other issues on the same properties. In 
short, permanent investors who buy simply 
for income should confine themselves to the 
first two above-mentioned classes—that is, 
either the highest-grade bonds, yielding 
about four per cent, or else the inactive 
investment bonds, yielding between four 
and one-half to five per cent. On the other 
hand, the man who studies fundamental 
business conditions may at times purchase 
almost any of the listed convertible bonds of 
railroads paying a dividend of five per cent 
or more on their stocks; and by buying and 
selling said bonds once in two or three years 
he should make a handsome profit. 

he speculative issues are usually new 
“refunding issues” and are often not well 
secured. They may be compared with pre- 
ferred stocks of medium-grade properties. 
Such bonds are usually listed and, so long as 
they pay their interest, will yield about six 
per cent. Many of these issues eventually 
prove of permanent value and gradually 
enter the class of high-grade bonds, increas- 
ing in price. On the other hand, many of 
them eventually default, the properties are 
reorganized and the bondholders are obliged 
to accept a loss. Therefore, though such 
issues often offer an opportunity for great 
profit, yet they give an equal chance for 
great loss. Such issues, as a rule, are not 
secure; they fluctuate greatly in price and 
in my opinion should not be reeommended 
to the small investor. 

Therefore, so far as the small investor is 
concerned, this all resolves itself into one 
statement, namely, that he who cannot 
afford to take time to study conditions 
had better confine his investments in 
railroad bonds to those of the first two 
classes—that is, (1) the highest-grade listed 
bonds, yielding about four per cent; and 
(2) the inactive investment bonds, yielding 
about five per cent. In fact, one might go 
astep farther and advise that his railroad 
investments be about one-half in each of 
these first two classes—that is to say, if a 
young man came to me today and said he 
had only two thousand dollars and asked 
me what he should buy, stating that he 
was determined to invest his money im- 
mediately—and to make a permanent in- 
vestment, not to be disturbed—I should 
tell him to buy one of the high-grade listed 
issues of the first list above mentioned and 
then go to some established bondhouse that 
his local bank would recommend to him 
and have them select some good inactive 
issue that would yield a higher rate. . 

The intelligent young man, however, is 
not content simply to take my opinion, or, 
in fact, that of any bank or bondhouse, but 
he desires to know how we arrive at our 
decision and why we state that one bond is 
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safe and another is questionable. Therefore, 
after deciding which of the above four 
kinds of railroad bonds to buy, the first 
question naturally to be considered is the 
bonded debt for a mile. In doing so one 
must ascertain the total amount of bonds 
outstanding of the issue being studied, 
together with the total amount of other 
bonds which come either before or on the 
same basis with the bonds which are under 
consideration. This is the proper way to 
make a theoretical analysis. For instance, 
when studying the convertible bonds of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, one should consider the entire 
indebtedness of said road, including the 
amount of these bonds and the amount 
of underlying liens outstanding. This is 
because the average bondbuyer not only 
wishes a bond, both the interest and prin- 
cipal of which will be paid, but he also 
wishes a bond of a company that will never 
go into a receiver’s hands. Therefore the 
simplest and most practical method for 
the small investor to use is to consider the 
entire bonded debt. When preparing a 
report on such an issue I should begin: 

As shown in the company’s report, on 
June 30, 1910, bonds of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company were 
outstanding to the amount of $302,004,953, 
or at a total average rate of about $30,456 
a mile of road operated—namely, 9916 
miles. Its fixed charges consumed only 
12.4 per cent of the gross earnings, com- 
paring with an allowable figure of about 
16 per cent. 

“For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1910, the total net earnings available for 
bond interest, rentals and other fixed 
charges, after deducting taxes, amounted 
to about $3406 a mile, and the fixed charges 
amounted to about $1346 a mile. There- 
fore these fixed charges consumed about 
39.5 per cent of said net earnings, leaving 
a margin of about 60.5 per cent. I person- 
ally have considered the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway in that class where a 
margin of about 54 per cent is satisfactory. 
Therefore all bond issues of this company 
may be classed as fairly conservative 
investments. 

““Compared with 1909, the report for the 
year ending June 30, 1910, showed a de- 
crease in total net earnings a mile of about 
4.6 per cent and a decrease in fixed charges 
a mile of 9.1 per cent which caused this 
margin, over and above fixed charges, to 
change from 58.5 per cent to 60.5 per cent. 
This gives the investor a clew as to the 
variableness of these total net earnings.” 


Points to Remember 


A railroad may skimp on maintenance 
and cut expenses to the limit, but it must 
meet its fixed charges if it is going to keep 
away from a receivership. Holders of 
bonds will insist on receiving their interest 
and—if the road has any leased lines— 
rents must also be paid. Unlike an indi- 
vidual, a railroad has not the alternative 
of moving; hence these items—interest 
and rentals—are called fixed charges. 
They are definite predetermined amounts 
and should not vary much from one year 
to the next. Moreover, when they do vary 
they usually increase instead of decrease. 

The investor analyzing the securities 
of a road must not consider fixed charges 
separately, but only in connection with the 
earnings available to pay them. The 
simple fact that road A has fixed charges 
twice as large as road B does not mean 
that A’s bonds are not as secure as B’s. 
A’s earnings may be twice as large as B’s, 
and, if A and B both spend the same pro- 
portion of gross on fixed charges, traffic 
and transportation expenses, A will have 
more for maintenance and surplus. 

To sum up: Small fixed charges do not 
mean much if the earnings are also small; 
an equal amount a mile may make much 
more of a hole in the earnings of one road 
than in those of another. The investor— 
lastly—should make sure that the figure 
for fixed charges is as small as it should be 
compared with the gross; that the railroad 
company has included interest on all of its 
bonds and is being well maintained. This 
brings us to the consideration of income, 
maintenance, ete., all of which will be con- 
sidered in our next article. The point in 
this article to remember is: When selecting 
arailroad bond buy one which has a large 
margin of safety, if possible fifty per cent 
or more—that is, whose fixed charges do 
not consume more than fifty per cent of 
the net earnings or more than twenty per 
cent of the total gross earnings. 
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HE present develop- 

ment of aeroplanes and 
“motcrs’’ for land and sea 
has been made possible by 
the gas engine. 


The gas engine has been 
made practicable through the 
development of suitable fuel 
and lubricating oil. 


In the production and im- 
provement of these gas en- 
gine necessities,this company 
has always led. 


We particularly want to 
call your attention to our 
Polarine Oil. 


This Oilis the product of an elab- 
orate series of special manufactur- 
ing processes—many of them 
devised especially for Polarine. 


We can safely say that Polarine 
Oil affords the most perfect lubri- 
cation for gas engines of any oil 
yet produced. 


The Polarine brand covers: 


Polarine Oil (in gallon and half 
gallon sealed cans, in barrels and 
half barrels), Polarine Transmis- 
sion Lubricants, Polarine Cup 


Grease and Polarine Fibre Grease. 


These lubricants cover the 
needs of every part of the car. 


Send to our nearest agency for 
‘‘Polarine Pointers’’ which in- 
cludes hints on the care of motor 
cars. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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Ghe Electric 


Coffee Percolator 


There is a better way of doing almost everything. And the 
better way of making coffee is with El Perco, the electric 


coffee percolator. 


all the aroma and full, rich flavor, but not boiled. 


Percolated coffee is the only real coffee. 


El Perco brews the famous drip coffee — 


In El Perco, the hot water passes, 


a few drops at a time, through the coffee, which is in the basket in the top of El Perco. 
The extract drips into the pot; this continues until the extraction is completed. 


The electric heater is a smooth, round, german silver cylinder with nothing to get out of 


order or make trouble. 


water is put in. 
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Pay. 
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HE word Hotpoint when applied to 
electrical appliances is the hall-mark 
of quality. Why don’t you use the fa- 
mous Hotpoint—the iron with a cool 
handle, attached stand and the hot point? 


—the iron that 
Household Iron Beil ecail the 


household ironing — do it quicker, easier, better 
and cheaper than any other method. 3 pound 
is narrow, for sleeves, etc.; 5 pound will do all 
ordinary work; 6 pound does the heaviest work 
as well as the light pieces. It is the most popular 
size. Either size, express paid, $5.00. 


“1: — the handy little outfit — iron, 
Utility stove and curling-tongs heater 
all in one—see description at right. $6.00, 


— the sturdy electric toaster 
E] Tosto cheers the morning meal. 
Makes delicious golden brown toast right on the 
table. Keeps the coffee hot, too. If your dealer 
hasn't it, we express for $4.00. 


El Stovo 2 attractive electric disc 

stove makes summer cook- 
ing easier. Handsomely finished in nickel — so 
handy for little spreads—fine for the chafing dish 
or use on the veranda, $5.00 express paid. 


: —a neat little immersion 
El Boilo heater—heats liquids hot in 
ahurry. Boudoir size $3.00. Kitchen size $4.00. 


Percolation begins in less than a minute after the cold 
In five or six minutes a two cup charge is ready to pour; to 


make seven cups it will take ten or twelve minutes, 


depending on how strong a brew you like. 


Attach El Perco to any electric light socket or use on 
the dining table— porch—at bedside or in kitchen. At 
average rates the electric current costs one-tenth of a cent 


Two sizes,in polished nickel or burnished 
copper. Price, complete with eight feet of silk 
covered cord and switch plug—5 cup size, 


$7.50; 7 cup size, $8.00. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Dealers and lighting companies in most 

cities sell El Perco and the other Hotpoint 

appliances. If you do not find them, send 

your check to our nearest office for the reg- 

ular retail price and we will gladly pay 
express charges. 


Electric Stove and Iron, Combined 


The Utility Set consists of a regular'22 pound iron, narrow for 
sleeves, etc. It will do all the lighter work, such as waists, to 
perfection. Now reverse the iron on the stand that is provided 
and you have an efficient stove. 
and handle, so that you can quickly heat a couple of cups of 
water or do light cooking. All pieces nest together and pack into 
a dainty ooze leather shopping bag. Price $6.00. Give voltage. 


Dealers and Lighting Companies 


If these goods are not sold in your town 

this is the time for you to order samples 

on our special proposition and test them 
out. Ask for our selling plan. 
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a cup, so El Perco is economical. 
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he had found the name of Fernandez hated 
by prefects of police, jefes politicos and 
rurales. 

Big, hearty Joaquin Fernandez! A large 
place he occupied in Rivera’s visions. He 
had not understood at the time, but looking 
back he could understand. He could see 
him setting type in the little printery or 
scribbling endless hasty, nervous lines on 
the much-cluttered desk. And he could 
see the strange evenings when workmen, 
coming secretly in the dark like men who 
did ill deeds, met with his father and talked 
long hours where he, the muchacho, lay not 
always asleep in the corner. 

As from a remote distance he could hear 
Spider Hagerty saying to him: ‘No layin’ 
down at the start. Them’s instructions. 
Take a beatin’ an’ earn your dough.” 

Ten minutes had passed and he still 
sat in his corner. There were no signs of 
Danny, who was evidently playing the 
trick to the limit. 

But more visions burned before the eye 
of Rivera’s memory: the strike, or rather 
the lockout, because the workers of Rio 
Blanco had helped their striking brothers 
of Puebla; the hunger, the expeditions in 
the hills for berries, the roots and herbs 
that all ate and that twisted and pained 
the stomachs of all of them. And then the 
nightmare: the waste of ground before 
the company’s store; the thousands of 
starving workers; General Rosalio Martinez 
and the soldiers of Porfirio Diaz; and the 
death-spitting rifles that seemed never to 
cease spitting, while the workers’ wrongs 
were washed and washed again in their 
own blood. And that night! He saw 
the flat cars, piled high with the bodies 
of the slain, consigned to Vera Cruz, food 
for the sharks of the bay. Again he crawled 
over the grisly heaps, seeking and finding 
his father and his mother. His mother he 
especially remembered. 

Again the rifles of the soldiers of Porfirio 
Diaz cracked and again he dropped to the 
ground and slunk away like some hunted 
coyote of the hills. 

To his ears came a great roar as of the 
sea, and he saw Danny Ward, leading his 
retinue of trainers and seconds, coming 
down the center aisle. The house was in 
wild uproar for the popular hero who was 
bound to win. Everybody proclaimed him. 
Everybody was for him. Even Rivera’s 
own seconds warmed to something akin to 
cheerfulness when Danny ducked jauntily 
through the ropes and entered the ring. 
His face continually spread to an unending 
succession of smiles, and when Danny 
smiled he smiled in every feature, even to 
the laughter-wrinkles of the corners of the 
eyes and into the depths of the eyes them- 
selves. 

Never was there so genial a fighter. His 
face was a running advertisement of good 
feeling, of good fellowship. He knew every- 
body. He joked and laughed and greeted 
his friends through the ropes. Those far- 
ther away, unable to suppress their admira- 
tion, cried loudly—‘“‘Oh, you Danny!”’ It 
was a joyous ovation of affection that 
lasted a full five minutes. 

Rivera was disregarded. For all that 
the audience noticed, he did not exist. 
Spider Hagerty’s bloated face bent down 
close to his. 

“‘No gettin’ scared!” the Spider warned. 
‘An’ remember instructions. You gotta 
last. Nolayin’ down. If you lay down we 
got instructions to beat you up in the dress- 
ingrooms. Savvy? You just gotta fight.” 

The house began to applaud. Danny 
was crossing the ring to him. Danny bent 
over, caught Rivera’s right hand in both 
his own and shook it with impulsive hearti- 
ness. Danny’s smile-wreathed face was 
close to his. The audience yelled its ap- 
preciation of Danny’s display of sporting 
spirit. He was greeting his opponent with 
the fondness of a brother. Danny’s lips 
moved and the audience, interpreting the 
unheard words to be those of a kindly 
natured sport, yelled again. Only Rivera 
heard the low words. 

“You little Mexican rat,’”’ hissed from 
between Danny’s gaily smiling lips, “Vl 
fetch the yellow outa you.” 

Rivera made no move. He did not rise. 
He merely hated with his eyes. 

“Get up, you!’”’ someman yelled through 
the ropes from behind. 

The crowd began to hiss and boo him 
for his unsportsmanlike conduct, but he 
sat unmoved.. Another great outburst. of 


applause was Danny’s as he walked back 
across the ring. 

When Danny stripped there were ohs! 
and ahs! of delight. His body was per- 
fect, alive with easy suppleness and health 
and strength. The skin was white as a 
woman’s and as smooth. All grace and 
resilience and power resided therein. He 
had proved it in scores of battles. His 
photographs were in all the physical culture 
magazines. 

A groan went up as Spider Hagerty 
peeled Rivera’s sweater over his head. His 
body seemed leaner, because of the swarthi- 
ness of the skin. He had muscles, but they 
made no display like his opponent’s. 
What the audience neglected to see was 
the deep chest. Nor could it guess the 
toughness of the fiber of the flesh, the 
instantaneousness of the cell explosions of 
the muscles, the fineness of the nerves that 
wired every part of him into a splendid 
fighting mechanism. All the audience saw 
was a brown-skinned boy of eighteen with 
what seemed the body of a boy. With 
Danny it was different. Danny was aman 
of twenty-four and his body was a man’s 
body. The contrast was still more striking 
as they stood together in the center of the 
ring, receiving the referee’s last instructions. 

Rivera. noticed Roberts sitting directly 
behind the newspaper men. He was 
drunker than usual and his speech was 
correspondingly slower. 

“Take it easy, Rivera,’”’ Roberts drawled. 
“He can’t kill you, remember that. He’ll 
rush you at the go-off, but don’t get 
rattled. You just cover up and stall and 
clinch. He can’t hurt you much. Just 
make believe to yourself that he’s choppin’ 
out on you at the trainin’ quarters.” 

Rivera made no sign that he had heard. 

“‘Sullen little devil!’ Roberts muttered 
to the man next to him. “He always was 
that way.” 

But Rivera forgot to look his usual hatred. 
A vision of countless rifles blinded his eyes. 
Every face in the audience, as far as he 
could see to the high dollar seats, was 
transformed into a rifle. And he saw the 
long Mexican border, arid and sun-washed 
and aching, and along it he saw the ragged 
bands that delayed only for the guns. 

Back in his corner he waited, standing 
up. His seconds had crawled out through 
the ropes, taking the canvas stool with 
them. Diagonally across the squared ring 
Danny faced him. The gong struck, and 
the battle was on. The audience howled its 
delight. Never had it seen a battle open 
more convincingly. The papers were right. 
It was a grudge fight. Three-quarters of 
the distance Danny covered in the rush to 
get together, his intention to eat up the 
Mexican lad plainly advertised. He as- 
sailed with not one blow, nor two, nor a 
dozen. He was a gyroscope of blows, a 
whirlwind of destruction. Rivera was no- 
where. He was overwhelmed, buried be- 
neath avalanches of punches delivered from 
every angle and position by a past master 
in the art. He was overborne, swept back 
against the ropes, separated by the referee 
and swept back against the ropes again. 

It was not a fight. It was a slaughter, a 
massacre. Any audience save a prize- 
fighting one would have exhausted its 
emotions in that first minute. Danny was 
certainly showing what he could do—a 
splendid exhibition. Such was the cer- 
tainty of the audience, as well as its excite- 
ment and favoritism, that it failed to take 
notice that the Mexican still stayed on his 
feet. It forgot Rivera. It rarely saw him, 
so closely was he enveloped in Danny’s 
man-eating attack. A minute of this went 
by, andtwo minutes. Then ina separation 
it caught a clear glimpse of the Mexican. 
His lip was cut, his nose was bleeding. 
But what the audience did not notice was 
that his chest was not heaving and that his 
eyes were coldly burning as ever. Too 
many aspiring champions in the cruel wel- 
ter of the training camps had practiced this 
man-eating attack onhim. He had learned 
to live through for a compensation of from 
half a dollar a go up to fifteen dollars a 
week—a hard school, and he was schooled 
hard. 

Then happened the amazing thing. 
The whirling, blurring mix-up ceased sud- 
denly. Rivera stood alone. Danny, the 
redoubtable Danny, lay on his back. His 
body quivered as consciousness strove to 
return to it. He had not staggered and 


sunk down, nor had he gone over in a long, 
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slumping fall. Theright hook of Rivera had 
dropped him in mid-air with the abruptness 


of death. The referee shoved Rivera back | 
with one hand and stood over the fallen - 


gladiator counting the seconds. It is the 
custom of prizefighting audiences to cheer 
a clean knock-down blow. But this audi- 
ence did not cheer. The thing had been 
too unexpected. 

By the fifth second Danny was rolling 
over on his face, and when seven was 
counted he rested on one knee, ready to 
rise after the count of nine and before the 
count of ten. If his knee still touched the 
floor at ‘‘ten’’ he was considered “‘down”’ 
and also ‘‘out.”’ The instant his knee left 
the floor he was considered “‘up,” and in 
that instant it was Rivera’s right to try and 
put him down again. Rivera took no 
chances. The moment that knee left the 
floor he would strike again. He circled 
around, but the referee circled in between, 
and Rivera knew that the seconds he 
counted were very slow. All Gringos were 
against him, even the referee. 

At “‘nine”’ the referee gave Rivera a 
sharp thrust back. It was unfair, but it 
enabled Danny to rise, the smile back on 
his lips. Doubled partly over, with arms 
wrapped about face and abdomen, he cley- 
erly stumbled into a clinch. By all the 
rules of the game the referee should have 
broken it, but he did not, and Danny clung 
onlikeasurf-battered barnacleand moment 
by moment recuperated. The last minute 
of the round was going fast. If he could 
live to the end he would have a full minute 
in his corner to revive. And live to the end 
he did, smiling through all desperateness 
and extremity. 

The second and third rounds were tame. 
Danny, a tricky and consummate ring 
general, stalled and blocked and held on, 
devoting himself to recovering from that 
dazing first-round blow. In the fourth 
round he was himself again. Jarred and 
shaken, nevertheless his good condition had 
enabled him to regain his vigor. But he 
tried no man-eating tactics. The Mexican 
had proved a tartar. Instead, he brought 
to bear his best fighting powers. In tricks 
and skill and experience he was the master, 
and though he could land nothing vital he 
proceeded scientifically to chop and wear 
down his opponent. 

In defense Rivera developed a discon- 
certing straight left. Again and again, at- 
tack after attack, he straight-lefted away 
from him with accumulated damage to 
Danny’s mouth and nose. But Danny was 
protean. That was why he was the coming 
champion. He could change from style to 
style of fighting at will. He now devoted 
himself to infighting. In this he was partic- 
ularly wicked and it enabled him to avoid 
the other’s straight left. Here he set the 
house wild repeatedly, capping it with a 
marvelous lock-break and lift of an inside 
uppercut that raised the Mexican in the air 
and dropped himtothe mat. Rivera rested 
on one knee, making the most of the count, 
and in the soul of him he knew the referee 
was counting short seconds on him. 

Again, in the seventh, Danny achieved 
the diabolical inside uppercut. He suc- 
ceeded only in staggering Rivera, but, in 
the ensuing moment of defenseless helpless- 
ness, he smashed him through the ropes 
with another blow. Again Rivera rested 
on one knee, while the referee raced off the 
seconds. Inside the ropes, through which 
he must duck to enter the ring, Danny 
waited for him. Nor did the referee inter- 
vene or thrust Danny back. 

The house was beside itself with delight. 

“Kill ’m, Danny, kill ’m!’’ was the ery. 

Scores of voices took it up until it was 
like a war chant of wolves. 

Danny did his best, but Rivera, at the 
count of eight instead of nine, came unex- 
pectedly through the ropes and safely into 
a clinch. Now the referee worked, tearing 
him away so that he could be hit, giving 
Danny every advantage that an unfair 
referee can give. 

But Rivera lived and the daze cleared 
from his brain. It was all of a piece. They 
were the hated Gringos and they were all 
unfair. And in the worst of it visions con- 
tinued to flash and sparkle in his brain— 
long lines of railroad track that simmered 
across the desert; rurales and American 
constables; prisons and calabooses; tramps 
at water tanks—all the squalid and painful 
panorama of his Odyssey after Rio Blanca 
andthestrike. And, resplendent and glori- 
ous, he saw the great red Revolution sweep- 
ing across his land. The guns were there 
before him. Every hated face was a gun. 
It was for the guns he fought. He was the 
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guns. He was the Revolution. He fought 
for all Mexico. 

The audience began to grow incensed 
with Rivera. Why didn’t he take the lick- 
ing that was appointed him? Of course he 
was going to be licked, but why should he 
be so obstinate about it? Very few were 
interested in him, and they were the certain 
definite percentage of a gambling crowd 
that plays long shots. Believing Danny to 
be the winner, nevertheless they had put 
their money on the Mexican at four to ten 
and one to three. More than a trifle was up 
on the point of how many rounds Rivera 
could last. Wild money had appeared at 
the ringside proclaiming that he could not 
last seven rounds, or even six. The winners 
of this, now that their cash risk was happily 
settled, had joined in cheering on the 
favorite. 

Rivera refused to belicked. Through the 
eighth round his opponent strove vainly to 
repeat the uppercut. In the ninth Rivera 
stunned the house again. In the midst of a 
clinch he broke the lock with a quick, lithe 
movement, and inthe narrow space between 
their bodies his right lifted from the waist. 
Danny went to the floor and took the safety 
of the count. The crowd was appalled. He 
was being bested at his own game. His 
famous right uppercut had been worked 
back on him. Rivera made no attempt to 
catch him as he arose at “nine.” 

Twice in the tenth Rivera put through 
the right uppercut, lifted from waist to op- 
ponent’s chin. Danny grew desperate. 
The smile never left his face, but he went 
back to his man-eating rushes. Whirlwind 
as he would, he could not damage Rivera, 
while Rivera, through the blur and whirl, 
dropped him to the mat three times in suc- 
cession. Danny did not recuperate so 
quickly now, and by the eleventh round he 
was in a serious way. But from then till 
the fourteenth he put up the gamest exhi- 
bition of his career. Hestalled and blocked, 
fought parsimoniously and strove to gather 
strength. Also he fought as foully as a suc- 
cessful fighter knows how. Every trick and 
device he employed, butting in the clinches 
with the seeming of accident, pinioning 
Rivera’s glove between arm and body, heel- 
ing his glove on Rivera’s mouth to clog his 
breathing. 

Everybody, from the referee to the house, 
was with Danny and was helping Danny. 
And they knew what he had in mind. 
Bested by this surprise-box of an unknown 
he was pinning all on a single punch. He 
offered himself for punishment, fished, 
feinted, and drew for that one opening that 
would enable him to whip a blow through 
with all his strength and turn the tide. As 
another and greater fighter had done before 
him, he might do—a right and left to solar 
plexus and across the jaw. He could do it, 
for he was noted for the strength of punch 
that remained in his arms as long as he 
could keep his feet. 

Rivera’s seconds were not half caring for 
him in the intervals between rounds. Their 
towels made a showing, but drove little air 
into his panting lungs. Spider Hagerty 
talked advice to him, but Rivera knew it 
was wrong advice. Everybody was against 
him. He was surrounded by treachery. In 
the fourteenth round he put Danny down 
again, and himself stood resting, hands 
dropped at side, while the referee counted. 
In the other corner Rivera had been noting 
suspicious whisperings. He saw Michael 
Kelly make his way to Roberts and bend 
and whisper. Rivera’s ears were a cat’s, 
desert-trained, and he caught snatches 
of what was said. 

“Got to,’ he could hear Michael say, 
while Roberts nodded. ‘‘Danny’s got to 
win—I stand to lose a mint—I’ve got a ton 
of money covered—my own—if he lasts the 
fifteenth I’m bust. The boy’ll mind you. 
Put something across.” 

And thereafter Rivera saw no more 
visions. They were trying to job him. 
Once again he dropped Danny and stood 
resting, handsathisside. Robertsstood up. 

“That settled him,” he said. “Go to 
your corner.” 

He spoke with authority, as he had often 
spoken to Rivera at the training quarters. 
But Rivera looked hatred at him and waited 
for Danny torise. Back in his corner in the 
minute interval, Kelly, the promoter, came 
and talked to Rivera. 

“Throw it!’’ he rasped in a harsh, low 
voice. ‘You gotta lay down, Rivera. 
Stick with me and I’ll make your future. 
I’ll let you lick Danny next time. But 
here’s where you lay down.” 

Rivera showed with his eyes that he heard, 
but he made neither sign of assent or dissent. 
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“Why don’t you speak?” Kelly de- 
manded angrily. 

“You lose anyway,” Spider Hagerty sup- 
plemented. ‘‘The referee’ll take it away 
from you. Listen to Kelly and lay down.” 

“Lay down, kid,” Kelly pleaded, ‘“‘and 
T’ll help you to the championship.” 

Rivera did not answer. 

“T will, so help me, kid.” 

At the strike of the gong Rivera sensed 
something impending. The house did not. 
Whatever it was it was there inside the ring 
with him and very close. Danny’s earlier 
surety seemed returned to‘him. The con- 
fidence of his advance frightened Rivera. 
Some trick was about to be worked. Danny 
rushed, but Rivera refused the encounter. 
He side-stepped away into safety. What 
the other wanted was a clinch. It was in 
some way necessary to the trick. Rivera 
backed and circled away, yet he knew, 
sooner or later, the clinch and the trick 
would come. Desperately he resolved to 
draw it. He made as if to effect the clinch 
with Danny’s next rush. Instead, at the 
last instant, just as their bodies should 
have come together, Rivera darted nimbly 
back. And in the same instant Danny’s 
corner raised acry of foul. Rivera had fooled 
them. The referee paused irresolutely. The 
decision that trembled on his lips was never 
uttered, for a shrill, boy’s voice from the 
gallery piped—‘‘ Raw work!”’ 

Danny cursed Rivera openly and forced 
him, while Rivera danced away. Also Ri- 
vera made up his mind to strike no more 
blows at the body. In this he threw away 
half his chance of winning, but he knew if he 
was to win at all it was with the outfighting 
that remained to him. Given the least op- 
portunity, they would lie a foul on him. 
Danny threw all caution to the winds. For 
two rounds he tore after and into the boy 
who dared not meet him at close quarters. 
Rivera was struck again and again; he took 
blows by the dozen to avoid the perilous 
clinch. During this supreme final rally of 
Danny’s the audience rose to its feet and 
went mad. It did not understand. All it 
could see was that its favorite was winning 
after all. 

In all the house, bar none, Rivera was the 
only cold man. By temperament and blood 
he was the hottest-passioned there; but he 
had gone through such vastly greater heats 
that this collective passion of ten thousand 
throats, rising surge on surge, was to his 
brain no more than the velvet cool of a 
summer twilight. 

Into the seventeenth round Danny car- 
ried his rally. Rivera, under a heavy blow, 
drooped and sagged. His hands dropped 
helplessly as he reeled backward. Danny 
thought it was his chance. The boy was at 
his merey. Thus Rivera, feigning, caught 
him off his guard, lashing out a clean drive 
to the mouth. Danny went down. When 
he arose Rivera felled him with a down- 
chop of the right on neck and jaw. Three 
times he repeated this. It was impossible 
for any referee to call these blows foul. 

“Oh, Bill! Bill!’’ Kelly pleaded to the 
referee. 

“T can’t,” that official lamented back. 
“He won’t give me a chance.” 

Danny, battered and heroic, still kept 
coming up. Kelly and others near to the 
ring began to cry out to the police to stop it, 
though Danny’s corner refused to throw in 
thetowel. Rivera saw the fat police captain 
starting awkwardly to climb through the 
ropes and was not sure what it meant. 
There were so many ways of cheating in 
this game of the Gringos. Danny tottered 
helplessly before him. The referee and 
the captain were both reaching for Rivera 
when he struck the last blow. There was 
no need to stop the fight, for Danny did 
not rise. 

“Count!’’ Rivera cried hoarsely to the 
referee. 

And when the count was finished Danny’s 
seconds gathered him up and carried him to 
his corner. 

“Who wins?” Rivera demanded. 

Reluctantly the referee caught his gloved 
hand and held it aloft. 

There were no congratulations for Ri- 
vera. He walked to his corner unattended, 
where his seconds had not yet placed his 
stool. He leaned backward on the ropes 
and looked his hatred at them, swept it on 
and about him till the whole ten thousand 
Gringos were included. His knees trembled 
under him and he was sobbing from ex- 
haustion. Before his eyes the hated faces 
swayed back and forth in the giddiness 
of nausea. Then he remembered they 
were the guns. The guns were his. The 
Revolution could go on. 


can be obtained by freely using 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder before and after 
thebath. Preventstheusualsun- 
burn, prickly heat, etc., and 
renders the skin cool and sweet. 

Avoid over-medicated 
and injurious substitutes, which 
only increase imitation. 


Sample Box,4c. 
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MennenCo. 


10 Orange Street 
Newark, N. J. 


The Pioneer Makers of 
Talcum Powder 
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TEAM HEAT 


that saves a fourth 
of the fuel and gives 
much greater comfort 
—that’s what you're 
certain to get if you 
add the Reliable Vac- 


uum Pump to your 


steam heating plant. 


with. 
out; hence you save fuel. 


Write today for booklet, ‘ 


General Offices: Garfield Building 
CLEVELAND 


The pump is furnished in two types—one 
operated by city water-pressure, the other by 
electricity. The whole operation is automatic. 
Air in the system starts the pump. When the 
air is pulled out, the pump stops. A few strokes 
an hour will take care of the average system — 
hence the cost of operation is a mere trifle. 
Any competent steam-fitter can install the 
pump, and there are no roy alties to pay. 
‘Better Heat at Less 
Cost,’ giving size and character of your building. 


The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 


Twenty Branches in the United States 


The Reliable Vacuum Pump with con- 
denser, strainer and automatic cut-off 
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Griffith Residence, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., using the 
Reliable Vacuum Pump. 


he ReliableVacuum Pump 


T automatically pulls out the air from radiators and piping — 

and air is the greatest obstacle steam heat has to contend 
You don’t have to raise steam enough to push the air 
And with no obstacle in the way, 
steam rushes to every part of the system—heats every loop of 
every radiator uniformly and at once, without hissing or 
hammering, and with no danger of leakage. 


The advantages outlined above can be made absolutely certain in any 
steam-heated building—the smallest residence or the tallest skyscraper. 


the gold medals of the event. 


any contest. 


1911 4 H. P. YALE $200 
With Bosch Magneto $235 


Write for Yale literature today. 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Tolcdo, 0. 
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IWOLINES< © 
MOTORS \ 
“Olks; 


Lubricates: Burns Cleanly. 
\ Write for Booklet, “TheCommon J] 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” 


HAVOLINE OIL CO. 


Indian Refining Co., Distributors 
New York — Chicago 4 ¢ 
Birmingham, Ala. 


W. P. Fuller & Co. 


The Yale Team (3) won the Manu- 

facturers’ Trophy Cup in the New 
,, Jersey Motorcycle Club’s Deco- 
ration Day Contest, covering 310 
miles in 24 hours’ continuous rid- 
ing, with sealed motors—stopping 
only for food and supplies. Team 
members captured first and sec- 
ond prizes for consistent individ- 
» ual riding, and unattached Yale 
riders finished with perfect scores, 
receiving, withtheteam members, 


No more convincing clean-up w as 
ever made by any “motorcycle in 


1911 7 H. P. YALE TWIN $300 
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No Dark Room Necessary 


Only 10 minutes are re- 
quired to take and finish 6 _ 
photo post cards with the 
Daydark Photo Post Card 
Machine. No previous photo- 
gtaphic experience necessary. 
Takes Groups, Interiors, Flash- 
lights, Landscapes, Portraits or 
Buildings. No darkroom neces- 
sary as all is done within this won- 
derful machine, and you are at all 
times absolutely sure of securing 
the picture most desired. Simplicity itself. Nothing to wear or 
get out of order. The Daydark is ideal for the amateur— is 
small and compact, weighing only 3% pounds. It is a perfect 
magazine camera, with capacity of three times as many ex- 
posures as other cameras. By finishing what you take where 
you take it you save needless expense, delay and anxiety. A 
mint for the hustling money maker at picnics, fairs, carnivals 
and other gatherings. Write to-day for Free Catalog. 


Daydark Specialty Co. Dept.H St. Louis, Mo. 


4 Fireproof 
Garage 


is the only absolutely 

fireproof portablegar- 

} age. Made entirely of 

galvanized steel. No 

wood. As hand- 

r some and substan- 

tial as masonry at one- third the cost. Lasts a lifetime. You 

can put up or take down in a few hours. All parts interlock 

and no frame work or foundation is required. Avery inch a 
substantial, fireproof, portable building. By the 


|| PRUDEN SYSTEM frotftontevcsien 


we also build ideal cottages, hunting lodges, boat houses, 
work shops, etc. Every Pruden building is guaranteed. 


Get Our Free Catalog Srusi™¢ name of your 


for catalog and price of suitable size garage. Write today. 


San Francisco, 
Cal., Agents 


METAL SHELTER CO., 5-42 W. Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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(Concluded from Page 23) 

found that more possible the last few years, 
with my personal indorsement on them— 
the notes being secured both by real estate 
and by my personal warranty; but nearly 
always they can be put up as collateral 
with individuals who have money to loan. 
Personally I have not often used them so; 
but many do, where the little monthly 
notes are perfectly good, but only slow in 
payment. 

’ By the time I was twenty-five years old 
my capital had increased to seventy-five 
hundred dollars. In the next two years 
many changes took place. My father died; 
my little sister—the last single—married; 
my mother and I were left alone in the old 
home which had sheltered us all so long. 
My mother wished to get away from it; it 
made her lonely, now that all were gone. 
So I fixed it up, sold it and invested that 
and mother’s little insurance money for 
her; and she went to live with one of my 
married sisters for a time. 

By the time I was twenty-seven my 
capital had run up to twelve thousand dol- 
lars and mother talked to me of my getting 
married—rather urged it. It was not a 
new thought to me and perhaps I did not 
need much urging; for soon I built an 
attractive little house and brought to it a 
fine, ambitious soul—one to stimulate me 
to greater effort, to help me enjoy what we 
had and acquire more—one to plan unself- 
ishly for our good and the happiness of 
others also. 

The next year I was particularly fortu- 
nate in my building and selling: I built some 
larger houses and made money on them, 
though as a rule I have found the cottages 
or small houses safer, more apt to sell 
quickly and to advantage—desirable when 
you wish to get your capital and profit 
out to use again. At twenty-eight I had 
sixteen thousand dollars. 

The last three years have not added 
remarkably to my wealth, but there has 
been a comfortable increase, despite the 
increased cost of living and our increased 
seale of living. Two bouncing boys have 
come into our home to share in our profits 
and add to our joys. 

I have not done much manual work in 
building for some time because I have not 
had the time—have found it pays better 
to plan for others to do the work; but the 
knowledge gained by my long period of 
actually doing such work, as well as the 
discipline so gained, has been invaluable. 

In my later building I have tried to keep 
in mind the increased comforts and luxuries 
which people appreciate and are demand- 
ing more and more, even in small buildings. 
I use more concrete for foundations, walks 
and porches; and I watch carefully the 
ventilation of both foundations and spaces 
between ceilings and roofs. Much unneces- 
sary discomfort can be avoided at trifling 
cost. I use electric lights to a great extent, 
even in cottages; the cost is little more than 
gas. I find both bathrooms and furnaces 
are appreciated in cottages and bungalows, 
even in those selling from sixteen hundred 
to twenty-four hundred dollars. 

I find I can sometimes materially im- 
prove a neighborhood, and make a good 
profit also, by building over vacant lots, 
tearing down adjacent dilapidated build- 
ings and building up again, remodeling, 
ete. Frequently I will confine my efforts 
for one season to a single block, where I 
have secured holdings and gotten options 
in advance to suit my plans. 

I have particularly sought to improve the 
condition of the wage-earner trying to own 
his little home, and of the cheaper class of 
renters—or rather those renters who can 
pay from twelve to twenty dollars a month. 
I have also sought to add to the desirable 
cheap little places rather centrally located, 
within walking distance of the business 
section. 

Just now I am at work upon a larger 
undertaking, but one to fit the needs of 
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apartment. 

I bought cheaply a large lot, 
dred and ten feet front by two hund 
deep, on a fairly good street in - 
section of the city, six blocks fror 
central business district. It was for 
a boys’ school playground, and a ¢ 
dated schoolhouse—for years oc 
negroes—stood at the back. a 

This I have arranged as a small | 
with a grassplot, maple trees, tiny lak 
fountain, and a few fiowers and «& 
grasses; and around it I am bu 
complete little houses which join a 
sides into one great building. T 
really separate little houses, though h 
by one furnace like an apartment bul 

Each house is entirely separate fro 
others and has its own tiny baek 
separately fenced; its cellar runs uni 
whole house, with a large children’s 


and air; the foundations are high, 
is a reception hall, a living room, | 
room and kitchen on the first floor; 


servant’s room, storeroom, ete., in a’ 
pitched attic. There are no separate 
yards, but all enjoy the court. It is 
substantially and makes a fine appeal 
but is carefully planned to keep dow 
expense in finishing. It is nearly 
pleted—is being papered now. Inm 
my later building I have not used th 
white coat of plastering, but paper ir 
over the smoothly finished first coat 
cost is not greater, even when exe 
paper is used, and the effect is far 
desirable. | 

These houses can readily be ns 
forty dollars a month, said rental toi 
furnace heat and care of front er 
the court. I have already two offers 
from men looking for apartment 
as investments. Of course I ee 
money on it to complete it, but I sha 
it in a couple of weeks at a net Br 
about seven thousand dollars. 

I have not made so much as_ 
men of my years and I have worked 
harder for what I have. It is a long 
time since those first grass-cutting, 
painting, whitewashing, hand-bli 
days, and the road through the years 
then has not been a smooth and eas} 

I said something like this the othe 
to my mother when I had her out ak 
the machine, driving along a country 

She was quiet a minute, then str 
ened up and looked at me shrewdly. 

“Don’ t you get to getting dissat 
Jim,’ she said. ‘‘You stop your v 
wishing and thank the good Lord f 
you’ve got and that you’ve got it hi 
When you lie down to sleep at nigh 
don’t have to think of people cheat 
overreached by you; you know the 
you sold to ten years ago are still 
friends.” 

““Yes’m; that’s so,’”’ I answered 1 m 

“And remember, Jim,” she conti 

‘a builder and renovator of house: 
aati benefactor if he does it right an 
fair profit. You’re a capitalist, but 5 
a public benefactor too; remember 
You just do your best in getting and 
and giving, and I’ll be satisfied. I’ m) 
of you, Jim!” 

As I heard those words, do you ki 
felt honored, decorated—as if I had 
elected Governor or President, and | 
ful crowds were pressing around to 
gratulate me! Her words made m 
proud and happy, but strangely ht 
too. I reached out and drew the wise 
mother to me, and said: 

“T owe it all to you.” 

She knew it was true and was silent 
I don’t think I ever saw such a glad k 
happiness and attainment as th 
came into her face. 
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‘Models and Equipment Features 


sjEVERLEY $975 
ot A fore-door touring car, torpedo type. 
PINEHURST $900 
* A touring car with detachable rear seats, 
tENILWORTH $975 
| A fore-door roadster, torpedo type, 104 in. wheel base. 
TEWPORT $825 
A fore-door roadster, torpedo type, 90 in. wheel base. 
tOCKLAND $925 
} A runabout with folding deck and auxiliary tank. 
}ROOKLANDS $975 
 raceabout, mile a minute type, fully equipped. 

YHALLENGER $800 


A 2-passenger roadster, open type body. 


} (Standard equipment on the above models consists of 
| three oil lamps and pair of gas head lights. Other 


| equipment extra.) 
A MARQUISE $1600 


| A colonial coupé, 4-passenger, completely equipped. 


»RINCESS $1250 


A standard coupé, 2-passenger, fully equipped. 


, SPECIFICATIONS 


/ Motor, 4 cycle, 4 cylinder, 25 H. P.; bore 3% in.; 
troke 4 in.; cylinders cast en bloc; Bosch magneto; 
Shaft is two bearing type with die-cast metal 
oem s; Brake drums are 10 in. in diameter with 2in. 


- 


ace with internal brake control; Springs, full elliptic 
ansverse in rear and semi-elliptic in front; Control. 
/2parate adjustable clutch and brake pedals and hand 
vers all inside of body on all models, except models 
thallenger and Newport; Seats, extra wide and deep 
sith extra thick cushions. Steering wheel 16 inch 
jameter. 
/Models —Beverley, Pinehurst, Kenilworth, Rock- 
‘ind, Brooklands and La Marquise have 104 in. wheel 
ase and tire equipment 32x3'% in.— exception, 33 in.x 
in., with Nobby Tread reur tires on model La Mar- 
‘ise. Three speeds forward and reverse; selective 
(ype sliding gear transmission. 
| Models— Princess, Newport and Challenger have 90 
}i, wheel base. and tire equipment 32x3 in.; two 
\oeeds forward and reverse; selective type sliding gear 
‘ansmission, 

Space does not permit enumerating the other impor- 
amt features which will be found fully explained in 
ie catalogue, 


Foreword for 1912 
OQIGE-DEMRON 


AIGE-DETROIT motor cars still remain the highest grade, 

popular priced automobiles on the market. For the season of 

1912 there will be no reduction in price; instead, there will be 
added value in many refinements which the experience of the last 
few years has enabled us to include consistently. 


The personnel of the men behind the Paige-Detroit; the car’s 
matchless record for the year just ended; and the wide range offered 
in the selection of Models, at prices so consistently low as to permit 
no reduction, makes this car, quality, design and material considered, 
easily the very best value the market affords for this year. 

The foregoing statement is made with a full knowledge and careful analysis of 
the features and values offered by competing cars;—our announcement having 


purposely been delayed until this time, that we might be absolutely sure we were 


well within the facts in making a statement so sweeping and significant. 

As proof of our sincerity in so forcibly declaring ourselves and our faith in the 
Paige-Detroit Car, we print, as a part of this announcement, the names of the 
Officers, Directors, and a few prominent Stockholders of this Company. The 
character of the Company behind the car is the buyers’ only true safeguard and guarantee. 

Read this list carefully. It means everything: because it enables you to accept at par every 
claim we make for the Paige-Detroit. It goes a step further,—it adds full face value to the 
year’s guarantee that goes with every Paige-Detroit; and it means, too, that any Paige-Detroit 
owner can buy any necessary repair-parts at cost. 

This Company foresaw, long ago, that improved manufacturing methods, efficiency, organ- 
ization and competition would force the arrival of the popular priced high grade car, and it 
determined to establish itself at once as the leader in this class. 

That the policy of the Company is correct is fully proven by the unprecedented success of 
Paige-Detroit cars at home, in every State and Territory, and by the enthusiasm of the hundreds 
of Paige-Detroit dealers throughout this country, Australia, New Zealand and Japan. 

The aim of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company is to produce a car answering all the 
ordinary purposes for which the average man uses an automobile—to make a motor car which 
is an economy and not a luxury, a vehicle upon which the owner can always depend. The 
Paige-Detroit is simple, light, easy to operate, easy to crank, requires no chauffeur or mechanic, 
takes up little room in tu2 garage, can be turned in the average street, and is very easy to handle 
in trafic. Maintenance cost is exceptionally low. Gasoline and oil consumption is very eco- 
nomical; wheels are equipped with oversized tires, and all other equipment is’ the highest grade 
obtainable. 


Art Catalog upon request 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 


262 21st St., Detroit, Michigan 


Personnel of the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Co. 


President, H.M. JEWETT, Detroit, Mich.—President 
of Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, Detroit, Mich. President of J. B. B. 
Coal Co., Twin Branch, W. Va. Director, Lozier Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


V.-President, E, H. JEWETT, Detroit, Mich.—Vice- 
President, Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, Detroit, Mich. Director of 
the J. B. B. Coal Co., Twin Branch, W. Va. 


Treasurer, GILBERT W. LEE, Detroit, Mich.— 
President, Lee & Cady, Wholesale Grocers, Detroit, Mich. Director 
of First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. Director and Member of 
Executive Committee of Michigan Sugar Company. Vice-President 
and Member of the Executive Committee of Lozier Motor Car 
Company. 


Secretary, WM. B. CADY, Detroit, Mich. — Member 
of the Law Firm, Warren, Cady & Ladd, Detroit, Mich. Director 
of the Sheboygan Paper Co., Sheboygan, Wis. Director, Fletcher 
Hardware Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Director, CHAS. H. HODGES, Detroit, Mich.— 
President, Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. Vice-President, 
American Radiator Co., Detroit, Mich. Director, National Bank 
of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. Director and Member of the 
Executive Committee of Lozier Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Director, C. B. WARREN, Detroit, Mich.— Member 
of Law Firm of Warren, Cady & Ladd, Detroit, Mich. President, 
Michigan Sugar Company, Detroit, Mich. Director, Old Detroit 
National Bank, Detroit, Mich. Director, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Mich. Consul for the United States in North 
Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration at The Hague. General Consul and 
Member of the Executive Committee of the Lozier Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Director, E. D. STAIR, Detroit, Mich.— Principal 
owner Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich. Owner of Detroit 
Journal, Detroit, Mich. Owner of Lyceum Theater, Detroit, Mich. 
Director of the Old Detroit National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


Director, SHERMAN L. DEPEW, Detroit, Mich— 
Treasurer, Pingree Shoe Company, Detroit, Mich. Director of 
Lozier Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


PROMINENT STOCKHOLDERS 


WILLIS E. BUHL, Detroit, Mich.— President of the 
Buhl Sons & Co., Detroit, Mich. Vice-President of the Buhl Malle- 
able Iron Works, Detroit, Mich. Director of the Old Detroit 
National Bank, Detroit, Mich. Director, Parke, Davis & Company, 
Detroit, Mich. Director, Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, 
Detroit, Mich. Director, National Can Company. Director, Lozier 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


ALEXANDER McPHERSON, Detroit, Mich.— 
President of the Old Detroit National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
President of the Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Un It10 Days Free 


You'll be convinced that it doesn’t pay to put more than 
$18 into a typewriter when you try a Bennett Portable and 
realize what asmooth-working, rapid, accurate machine it 
is, and what neat, clean work it does. You'll realize at the 
same time that you can’t afford to be without this handiest 
of typewriters, so small and light that it slips into your grip 
or pocket like a book—and takes up little space when not 
inuse. It’s strictly up-to-date with visible writing, ribbon, 
marginal stops, standard keyboard of 84 characters, etc. 
Quality guaranteed—built in famous Elliott-Fisher Billing 
Machine Factory. Low priced because wonderfully simple. 


Don’t Wait To Try The Bennett 


nesslike—save your time—give you an extra 
copy of letters and orders. It will pay for 

itself in a short time. Send your address 
today for complete catalog, and 10 days 
free trial offer. 


Representatives wanted. Write today. 

C. H. Bennett Aspemies 
Company 

366 Broadway 

New York City 


Slips into grip or 
pocket like a book 


Size, 2x5x11-ins. 
Weight, 4%4-lbs. 


hUsA PLO 


? is he finest boys’ publica- 
THE BOYS MAGAZINE tion in the world. Great 
Departments of Boy 
Scouts, Electricity, Mechanics, Photography, Carpentry, Stamps and 
Coins. Athletic department edited by WALTER CAMP. Send us 
names and addresses of five boy friends and we'll present you with 
a copy of this magazine. $1.00 a year. 10c a copy at newsdealers. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 650 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


stories — beautiful illustrations and covers. 


» Here's a Practical 
: Typewriter 


inU.8.A. 


You need it every day to make your correspondence busi- 
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TIRE TROUBLE IS NOT A FACTOR WITH 
LARGE TIRES, LIGHT 
WEIGHT AND RESILIENCY ELIMINATE THE 
ANNOYANCE AND EXPENSE OF BLOW- 
OUTS; EVEN PUNCTURES ARE RARE. 
TOTAL SERVICE PER SET OF TIRES BY 
ACTUAL REPORTS FROM OWNERS IS 
EIGHT TO TEN THOUSAND MILES WITH 
AN AVERAGE OF THREE THOUSAND 
MILES WITHOUT A PUNCTURE. FOUR 
CHASSIS SIZES AND TWELVE BODY 
STYLES INCLUDE TWO., FOUR., FIVE., 
AND SEVEN-PASSENGER MODELS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE N Y 


ENCIL knowl- 

edge is unnec- 
essary. The words 
Dixon and quality 
are identical in 
meaning. 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


are made right for 
every purpose. 


Send now for Dixon’s 
Guide for Pencil Users. 
Tells the proper pencils 
for all uses. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Running Water Without Pumping Cost 


If there is a stream on your land install a Niagara Hy- 
draulic Ram. It will give you running water in any part 
of your house or outbuildings, and unlike a ease iine f 
engine, itcostsnothingtorun. Write forcatalogue AD. I 
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NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. QOu¢e eg 


753 HeedBldg.,Philadelphia. Factory,Chester,Pa, Wit 
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LEONTINE AND CO. 


(Continued from Page 14) 


She dropped my wrist and stepped back, 
her eyes wide and filled with a genuine 
look of horror. By George, my friend, 
you’d have taken her for the president of a 
benevolent society listening to a proposi- 
tion to ditch a trainload of preachers! 

“T don’t believe it,’’ she cried; “I willnot 
believe it. What, betray your former pals 
to the police! You, Frank?” 

I began to feel my patience slipping its 

cogs. 
z Yes,’ snarled, “I. What’s the matter 
with you, girl? Haven’t you got good 
sense? You make me sick. Why, just 
look at it: the other night I had a good- 
enough job all done, down there at the 
Cuttynges’ house. I’d done all that I set 
out to do. And because you made me lose 
my head with your hugs and kisses we 
smashed around like a brace of drunken 
dagos and roused up the house and had to 
do a quick getaway. Then, when I saw 
the agent about to nab the car I tackled 
him, broken arm and all, and held him 
while the rest of you beat it. Don’t you 
suppose that I could have saved my bacon 
if I’d had a mind to? Broken arm or not, 
I’d have been over that wall opposite and 
away from there like a scared cat. Do I 
look like the sort of goop to get collared by 
a French cop? And the rest of you would 
have got nailed. Now what do I get in 
return? You send that animal, Chu-Chu, 
to rob the house of the people who saved 
me a life sentence and get away with a 
rope of pearls and stick the blame on me, 
knowing darned well that my friends have 
got to sit tight and take it on account of 
what they did for me. And now you have 
the cast-iron nerve to tell me that I’m to 
sit tight and take it too. You don’t know 
me, girl. Hand over those pearls and be 
quick about it, or by the power that made 
us both wrong I’ll have you and your 
whole filthy mob in the dock. I’ve seen 
some dirty tricks in my life, but never such 
a skunk game as this.”’ 

Léontine had drawn back and was star- 
ing at me with a white face and flaming 
eyes. For a minute she raised her hands 
to her temples, standing rigid and erect 
and with a curious expression as of a person 
who thinks deeply and with strong intens- 
ity. Then suddenly her face seemed to 
stiffen. She dropped her arms and, turn- 
ing, rushed to a little writing desk in the 
corner of the room. 

My friend, in my old trade the man 
lives longest who thinks quickly and takes 
no sentimental chances. I knew what she 
was after and I crossed that room with the 
spring of a performing panther. Even then 
I was barely in time, for Léontine had 
snatched a revolver from the drawer of the 
desk and whirled about to face me. 

But if she was quick I was quicker, and 
had her by both wrists. The little revolver 
flew out of her hand, whirled glittering 
across the room and landed on a divan. 
My grip on her wrists tightened so that 
she gave a little ery of pain. 

‘*Curse you!’’ she shrieked. ‘‘Let me go. 
Wait until Ivan hears of this.” 

She leaned forward, thrusting her face 
almost into mine. 

“You swine!” she snarled; “if Ivan 
guessed what was in*your mind you'd never 
live to get home. You traitor!” 

That was too much. All the criminality 
in me came blazing out. 

“T’ll wring Ivan’s snipe neck, you cat!”’ 
I growled; ‘‘and Ill skin Chu-Chu with 
his own knife. Do you think you can 
scare me with'your mob of yellow crooks? 
Seare Tide-water Clam? Do you think 
there’s an ounce of scare in The Swell? 
Did you think so when I stepped in front of 
you and took the bullet you would have 
got? You’re up against an American, you 


snake,,and crook or no crook, he’s good for . 


you and your dago bunch.”’ And with that, 
my friend—and perhaps I should shame to 
tell it, but I don’t —I loosed her two wrists, 
shifted my grip like lightning to her soft, 
round shoulders, and shook her so savagely 
that her hair came tumbling over her face. 
“Don’t talk scare to me, you little fool,” 
T said, and threw her across the room and 
onto the divan. ‘Pick up your gun and 
shoot,’’ I cried. ‘There it is beside you. 
Shoot.and save your pretty, cowardly pelt, 
for I give it to you cold that you are up 
against the real thing at last.’”’ And I 
leaned across the table and glared at her. 
Léontine flung back her hair with both 
hands. It was short and thick and curly, 
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and only reached to her chin. Shesnat 
up the revolver, raised it and cove 
chest. I wasn’t thinkin’ of longlife p 
just then. I was too mad. 

“Unhook her. Empty your fool gut 
taunted her. “A lot I care.’ 

The muzzle wavered. I was stage 
the eyes over it, willing her not~ 
the trigger. I won, too, for sudd 
pupils dilated and "the yellow eyes 
purple. Her stiffened arm drooped., ' 
she dropped the pistol and flung he 
face downward on the cushions. 

I leaned across the table, watchi 
Then, straightening up, I pulled 
cigarette and lighted it. Léontine ¢ 
move, but her bare shoulders were hea 
The clock in the hall struck one. Id 0} 
into a chair by the table and smoked 
watched her. | 

Presently she raised her head, stare 
me a moment, then looked at the re 
shining at her feet. She reache 
picked it up and laid it on the table, 
she looked at me and laughed. 

“You win, Frank,” she said nal a 
struggling to her feet. ; 

“Of course I’ve won,”’-I answered, 
laid down thecigarette. “Why shouldn't 

“Yes,” she said, “‘you’ve won,’ 
voice broke. “And, oh, my dear, ’mg 
I’m glad, I’m glad!” 

“Then go get the pearls,” I a 
without moving, and picked 
cigarette again. 

“You shall have the pearls,” sh 
mured. ‘Swear to me that you d 
her, Frank.” She laughed hyste 
““Chu-Chu told me that while he 
ting the pearls she was snoring like 
Snoring, Frank!” She laughed agai 

“Thanks to Ivan’s dope,” said I 

“You don’t love her?” 

“No, I don’t,’’ I answered impati 
‘‘ Where are those pearls. It’s gettin 

“Tyan has them. I’ll give you ar 
him,”’ she said, and I felt that sk 
telling the truth. ‘‘He didn’t want 
it, Frank. He absolutely refused, a 
Chu-Chu and I had an awful tim 
suading him. I’m sorry, Frank. 
and say that you forgive me.” 

I leaned over and kissed her. 
give you when I get the pearls,” I sai 

Her bare arms flashed up arouw 
neck and for a moment held me 
Then she scrambled to her feet and 
the writing desk, where for several n 
she seribbled fast. 

“There, Frank,’ said she, risin 
turning to me as smooth and sle¢ 
unruffled as though she had neye 
mauled about like a mutinous se 
She had pushed back her short, w: 
and jammed down over it the gole 
that she usually wore to keep it i 
and that had flown off when I gave | 
shaking; and to look at her no one 
ever have guessed that anything out 
ordinary had happened. 

She slipped her note into an envelo 
handed it to me, unsealed. 

“Here, Frank, ”’ she said, “‘take th 
to Ivan. He never wanted to take 
job and he will be quite content to 
back your old pearls. I’ll have to m 
right with Chu-Chu, though. He 
part, poor man.” 

“*T’ve got a little score with him 
the debit side,’ I answered. “Bett 
me settle mine first; it might cancel 

“Don’t take any more chances, 
you did tonight. And don’t think ' 
am giving up the pearls because 0! 
threats. I did so because you are th 
man who ever mastered me.” 

She held up her lovely, flushed face 
kissed her twice. 

“T always knew that there was a k lo 
good in you, my dear,’*I said. 

When | 
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“There’s a lot of bad too. 
threw me over there on the divan I wa! 
to murder you. I meant to call up h 
after you had left and tell him what | 
happened. You would never have li 
go to the prefecture, Frank. But wh ; 
reminded me that the pistol was © 
beside me and I found that I could 
shoot—then I knew.” . 

She turned to me, her eyes misty and 
lips quivering. But I had other ail 
more important than to sit there and SP 
with Léontine, so I got up to go. q 

“Thanks for the note,”’ I said; 
forgive me for getting rough. I los 
temper.” 
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® The Best 
y Ay Way 


Whichever method you! 
prefer each is at its best in 


CGATES 
MAVING CATRER 
'ICK= POWDER = CREAM 
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th gives the same result, 
erefreshing Colgate Lather. 
| Softening, Soothing, Sanitary 


| Proved by expert analysis 
to be effectively anti- 


septic. 


Trial size of any one sent 
for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P 

199 Fulton Street 
; New York 


‘Opening for a 
D = 25% STOF Retail Store 


If you think of start- 
ing a store I can help 
you. My business is 
findinglocationswhere 
new retail stores are 
needed. I know about 
towns, industries, rooms, 
rents, etc., in every part 
of the U. S. On my list 
are many places where a 
ieee new store can start with 
apital and pay a profit from the begin- 
0 charge for information, including free a 
® book telling how to run a retail store. 


‘. Moon, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
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“You’ve found something else,” she said, 
and there was a break in her voice. ‘‘Here- 
after I’ll play fair, Frank. Good night.” 

So out I went and walked across to the 
Chaussée de la Muette, where there is a 
cabstand. It was a good hour to find Ivan, 
I thought, for people of the underworld 
don’t waste the night in sleeping. His 
address was on the note and my taxi pulled 
up in front of a charming little house over 
by the Pare Monceau. A sharp-eyed man- 
servant opened the door and took my card, 
saying that he would see if Monsieur le 
Comte was at home, for Ivan sported a 
title. The man returned at once and asked 
me to follow him. We went up a flight of 
stairs and I was shown into a very hand- 
some and practical-looking office, where 
Ivan himself, in a velvet costume d’intérieur, 
was seated at a fine mahogany desk. 

“How do you do, Mr. Clamart?” said 
he, rising. Ivan spoke perfect English. 
He was a fine-looking fellow with an intel- 
ligent, aristocratic face, tall and slender in 
build and with beautiful hands. 

I replied to his greeting and took the 
chair which he offered me. 

“T cannot tell you how delighted I was 
to learn of your release,”’ said he. ‘‘The 
whole situation was most dramatic; such 
a chain of circumstance as one might ex- 
pect to find in a book or a play, but seldom 
finds in real life—even in a profession so 
full of startling incident as my own!”’ 

“Tt might interest you to know,” said 
I, “that I have taken bullets before, rather 
than fire on a person who was not of my 
own flesh and blood.” 

“TIndeed?”’ said Ivan. 

“Monsieur,” said I, leaning forward and 
fastening his brilliant eyes with mine, ‘I 
have been a successful thief for a good many 
years. I enjoyed exercising my wit and skill 
against the difficult problems presented and 
have always been fascinated by the interest 
of thestalk. I never stole from poor people, 
and there has never been a time when I 


would not have filled a position of trust, 


such as that of cashier in a savings bank, 
with scrupulous honesty. My purse has 
always been open to the needy and I have 
never let a just debt go unpaid.” 

Ivan smiled. “I can readily believe 
you,”’ he said; “in fact, you quite voice 
my own code of ethics.” 

“T am very sorry,” said I, “‘that I cannot 
agree with you.” 

Ivan’s thin black eyebrows lifted and a 
tinge of color showed in his olive cheeks. 

“Tf what you say is true,’’ I went on, 
“how was it that you could bring yourself 
to take advantage of a pal whose hands 
were tied by his given word, and use him 
as a scapegoat for your own gain? Mon- 
sieur, theft is theft, of course, and in this 
wicked world of ours every man is for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost. 
That seems to be the motto that most 
people live by, from the pickpocket to the 
high financier. But as I see it, Monsieur, 
it is a poor motto for people who pretend to 
have any code of honor of their own, even 
though that code is one not generally 
recognized.” 

Ivan’s clear complexion grew swarthy. 
In the underworld fierce passions le 
closer to the surface than in the upper, and 
it is not hard to bring them to the top. 

“What do you mean?” he snapped, 
leaning forward and gripping the rim of 
his desk. His eyes shifted from mine. 

“T mean,” said I, “that a man may bea 
thief and an enemy to society and still be 
a man, with his own personal pride and 
self-respect. When that is gone he can’t 
claim to be anything but a low-grade, 
mean-spirited sneak.”’ 

“Be careful what you say, Monsieur 
Clamart,’’ he snarled, his face purple. 
“T’m not accustomed to such talk.” 

“T believe you,” I answered. “Nor are 
you accustomed to the sort of act that 
causes it. I’d be willing to stake my life 
that this is the first time in your life that 
you ever paid a man for saving you and 
your gang by shoving a job on him as you 
have on me. You are a master criminal, 
and you couldn’t be that unless you were 
a big man. When I was in the Santé you 
offered to back me with your fund, and you 
would have done it too. And then, when 
I get out by a miracle, you turn around 
and steal from me something that I value 
alot more than my liberty. Are you proud 
of that job, Monsieur?”’ 

Ivan pushed himself back in his chair 
and the color went out of his face. His 
eyes narrowed. 

“Do your friends suspect you?” he 
muttered. 
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Called the 
Good-Night Dish 


Puffed Wheat or Rice in Milk 


Countless children, whose mothers know, have what they 
call ‘‘The Good-Night Dish.” 

Some choose Puffed Wheat, some choose Puffed Rice, some 
mix the two together.. And they eat these great, crisp grains — 
like crackers—in a bowl of milk. 

The grains are crisper than crackers, and they taste like 
toasted nuts.. They are four times as porous as bread, so they 
absorb the milk. 

They are whole-grain foods—not merely the flour. They 
have spent an hour ina heat of 550 degrees. Every food granule 
has been blasted to pieces by an internal steam explosion. 

So the digestive juices act instantly. Digestion begins be- 
fore the grains reach the stomach. These cereals are made 
much more digestible by this Anderson process. 

So the mothers are glad and the children are happy. The food 
they like best is the best food for them — the ideal bed-time dish. 


Other Ways of Serving 


In the morning these grains are served with sugar and cream. 
Or they are mixed with fruit. 

At the beginning of dinner they are served in soup. At the 
end, they garnish the ice cream. Twenty million dishes every 
month are served in ways like these. 

Girls use Puffed Rice in candy making. There are recipes 
on every package. Boys eat the puffed grains—like peanuts— 
when at play. 

And nearly all agree that no other cereal food ever created 
begins to compare with these. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 


Extreme 


Puffed Rice, 15c wx 


Now we ask you to serve them, if you don’t already. There 
are folks in your home who’ll enjoy them. 

Imagine whole grains, eight times normal size, porous and 
crisp and brown. The terrific heat has given them a very nut- 
like taste. In a dozen ways the grains are used to take the 
place of nuts. 

Imagine such grains made like fairy wafers, ready to melt 
in the mouth. Imagine all this, yet you'll be ‘surprised at their 
goodness when you try them. 

Go telephone your grocer now to send-you some of each. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers —Chicago 
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BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT 
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~YOUCNEYV ER: CAN GEIB NOUGH. 


F YOU’VE never tasted Beech-Nut Peanut Butter between two 
[= crackers, you probably have no idea how many sandwiches 
you're likely to eat. 

You'll find yourself digging into the jar deeper and deeper, and putting 
the peanut butter on thicker and thicker. You can’t seem to get enough. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is never sold in bulk, always in Beech-Nut 
glass jars, airless sealed to keep it fresh and moist and fragrant. 

Eat it on bread or crackers, as you do jam or cheese. Fine for lunch- 
eons, picnics, parties, etc. Try a 15c. jar today and be sure they give you 
Beech-Nut Brand! 

Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, New York. 


Send us the name and address of a dealer who doesn’t keep 
it, also your name, and we'll send you a sample jar—free. 


Vest- ey 
Silk Hat fi 


$1.50 


Entirely 
Different 


HAT the Harley-Davidson Motor- 

cycle is the “‘one best motorcycle 
buy” is conclusively proven by the fact 
that the American Public have purchased 
more single cylinder Harley-Davidsons 
than of any one model of any other 
make, In fact nearly one-third of all the 
motorcycles sold in America are Harley- 
Davidsons. For over 3 years the 


|| Harley-Davidson 


has held the World’s economy record 
and it is the only machine that has EVER, 
by its superexcellent performance in an 
diamond 


All Sizes. 


THE IDEAL HAT for Motoring, Boating, Golfing and 
all general wear. Especially adapted for office, home 
andtraveling use. Practical, Dressy,Light. Madeof best 
quality PURE Silk, strictly eek tailored, oiled silk 
sweat band, weighs one ounce. Colors, Black, Navy 
Blue, Brown, Gray and White. Price $1.50— worth ev- 
ery centofit. Statesizeandcolor. (NoTE—Tiestomatch 
hats, same quality silk, four-in-hands and bows, 50c.) 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. GILBERT & CO., Decatur, Ill. 


endurance contest, won a 
medal and a 1000+5 score. The Harley- 
Davidson is made and guaranteed by 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MOTOR- 
CYCLE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


Let us tell you about this “Silent Gray 
Fellow.” Send for descriptive booklets. 


HARLEY- DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Let Me Send You VC Rapsicd, 


At Factory Price. 


Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or no 
charge. Saves 80 
per cent on fuel, 
time and work. 


826 L-ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FIRELESS 
Pays for itself COOKER 


in a month or On 30 Days’ Trial 
two. No experience needed. Boils, 
Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes, Fries. 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS WITHOUT EXTRA 
COST. Also metal composition 
Heat Radiators, can’t break or | 
crack, Send for free book 
and 125 splendid recipes today. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 


Dept. 1¢ Detroit, Mich. 

buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. Made in 

our own factory in Kittanning, Pa. $65 now— 

eae the one will be $100. One of the most 

markable typewriters in the world; as good 

as any machine at any price. Entire line visible. Back spacer, tabulator, ‘two color 

ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted everywhere. One Pittsburgh Visible 
Machine Given Away for a very small service. No selling necessary. 


A\e ———== — and to learn of our easy terms and full particulars regarding this 
a) To Get One unprecedented offer, say to us ina letter ‘“* Mail your OFFER.” 


ert PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY - 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Building Established 20 Years PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“T can’t tell. But they consider the loss 
to have come as the result of what they did 
for me, and that very act of theirs ties 
their hands. Worse than that, those pearls 
were the entire fortune of a poor girl, a 
penniless music-teacher. Her father died 
bankrupt, and these pearls that she had 
from her mother were all that she saved. I 
am telling you the truth. Of course a 
consistent thief doesn’t consider the 
sentimental side. But there were other 
things to be considered in this job, princi- 
pally myself.” 

Ivan stared at me for a moment in 
silence. His face was set and he tugged at 
the waxed end of his black mustache. 

“What makes you think that I managed 
the affair?” he asked. 

I made a tired gesture. 

“That’s too easy,” said I. ‘You took 
out Miss Dalghren at the Billings’ dinner. 
You probably doped her drink. Then 
you set Chu-Chu on the job. I’m not 
altogether a fool.” 

Ivan’s handsome face relaxed. His eyes 
were clouded and he rubbed the point of 
his chin. Then he reached for an inner 
pocket, hauled out a package in white 
tissue paper and tossed it into my lap. 

“Here,” said he, “take them, Monsieur 
Clamart. You are quite right. It was 
rotten business. I hated it from the start.” 

“Thank you,” said I. ‘‘To tell you the 
truth, I was pretty sure that it wasn’t your 
idea. Léontine put you up to it. She 
wanted to save me from a hideous life of 
honesty.” 

; ae laughed, then shot me a curious 
ook. 

“Did you think that I’d give them 
back?” he asked. 

“T was sure of it,’’ I answered. 

His face cleared, then clouded again. 
“T’ll have a bad time with Léontine,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and a worse with Chu-Chu. But 
Chu-Chu can go to the devil. I’ve had 
nearly enough of Chu-Chu. He wanted to 
go after the other string— Mrs. Cuttynge’s. 
But I flatly forbade that. I knew that 
Chu-Chu would never get out of the house 
without killing somebody. An unusual 
man, Monsieur Clamart. He is pure 
criminal, with absolutely no saving grace of 
soul. He would rather kill than not. It 
is a pity, because he is the most able 
operator that I have ever known. But 
between you and me I distrust Chu-Chu. 
There was a job I worked up some time 
ago and Chu-Chu carried it off brilliantly; 
but I have since had reason to suspect that 
he held back some of the loot. If I could 
be sure of this, Chu-Chu would never get 
another piece of work from me. Look 
here, Monsieur Clamart—are you abso- 
lutely decided to quit the field? I’ve gota 
big thing for next week. Isit true that you 
are no longer one of us?”’ 

“True as gospel,’’ said I. 

“That’s subject to error. What is the 
matter? In love with Miss Dalghren?”’ 

“No. We don’t even get on well. It’s 
merely that I have passed my word.” 

His face clouded. “It’s a pity,” said he. 
“You and I could do big things together. 
But perhaps you are right. What are you 
doing now? Automobiles? Léontine told 
me something of the sort. Well, I'll buy a 
car from you some day.” 

We both laughed and I got up to go. 
He saw me downstairs and we shook hands 
at the door. | 

As soon as I got back to my rooms I 
wrote a pneumatique to Léontine, telling 
her of my success with Ivan and asking her 
to say nothing about our interview, as I 
wished Ivan to believe that I had counted 
entirely on his sense of fairness. This 
would suit Léontine, I thought, as she 
would not care to have Ivan know, if it 
could be helped, that after persuading him 
to steal the pearls she would turn around 
and give them back again. 

I slept well that night and went to the 
office the next morning with a light heart. 
John was coming in at eleven to go with 
me to take out a prospective client. But 
at ten, as I was busy writing in the pri- 
vate office, the door burst suddenly open 
and in came John. His face was pale and 
pasty. 

“You’re early,” said I, wondering what 
had fetched him out at this hour. 

John closed the door, then lurched into a 
chair, where he sat, staring at me with a 
curious, sodden look. 

‘“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Matter enough,” he growled. 
pearls are gone too.” 
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Chafing Dish Cook 


Is sure to be dis- 
appointing with- 
out a sharp and 
snappy seasoning. 
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SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIR 
Has qualities which no other $ 
PoOssesses. Soups, Fish, 
and Salads are greatly impr 
by its use. 


A wonderful Appetizer. 
oHN Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New 
9 448 


THE BLACK SHE 


Something new has happened in 
shooting world. Do you know it? If 
don’t, ask your dealer for some of 1 
BLACK SHELLS— and give themat 


We guarantee that their Von-Mere 
Primer and their large Flash Pas 
will give you a certainty and quick 
of ignition that will surprise you. 
don’t make claims unless we are § 
The waterproofing in THE BL! 
SHELLS is perfect. 


Three kinds: Ajax, smokeless pow 

high base; Climax, smokeless pow 
medium base; Romax, black pow 
All the standard loads. 


Send for Book about Shells. Enclo: 
10c and receive a beautiful colored poste 
20x30 inches, called ‘‘ October Days.” 


U. S. CARTRIDGE CO. 
Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 
Dept. S. 


The Biggest Surprise 


Post Card 


on Paper 


awake ien and women tostartii 
Healthful, outdoor work. No 
needed. Picnics, carnivals, 
outdoor attractions offer unli 
tunities to ambitious people. 


MANDEL COMBINATION No. 1 
is the biggest money-getter today. This camer 
styles of photos— Post cards (3x 444), miniatu: 
(2x3), on paper direct, no negatives. Pp 
tons. Price of this camera, $40; profits on add 
plies 500%. Other Post Card Cameras, $10 to 

Write today for Booklet and Circular FREI 


Chicago Ferrotype Co., Dept. 5, Congress and Laflin 
FOR MEN AND woe 


——a One Box Containing 6 Pair 


Guaranteed Fine Lisle Hose scat Da 


of One Dollar (Regular Price $2). eS 
black,tan,navy,grey. Ladies—Black, tan. 
Guarantee :—If holes in toe or heel w 
months— New Ones Free. Obtainable t 
our accredited agents or direct. 
We refer to Dun's, Bradstreet's or an 
n New York City " 
_Lenox Silk Works, Desk A, 5 West 3st St., New} ¢ 
Manufacturer to Weaver Products. 
Field Representatives Wanted in Eve 
Splendid income assured. —— 


at H 


TO INTRODUCE THE 
Celebrated “LENOX” Br 
of Silk and Lisle Hosier 


STUDY 


Become LEC 

a Lawyer DIPL 
We make your home a university. Leafy Corres 
Course in America—recognized by resident coll ] 
specially prepared by 20 Deans and University law o 
We Guarantee to coach free any graduate failing: O 
examination. Special Business Law-Course. 
men always succeed.’’ Over 10,000 students em! 
now. Easy terns. Catalog and Particulars Free. 
La Salle Extension University, Box 401Z, 


| PARIS GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


|GUARANTEE 


In case any imperfection is 
found in these garters the 
manufacturer or your dealer 
is anxious to replace them 
with a perfect pair. 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 


Congress Street and Center Avenue 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


tican Boy’ ?—the shoe that’s built especially 
mes em for “Boy Scouts,” all strong, 
‘ted-blooded, out-door boys, and they're 
teliable, trustworthy, honest and true as the 
ey are named after. There’s no other shoe 
e them and no other that will give longer 
|| more comfort and greater satisfaction for 
‘about every-day wear. 

) Catalog C peg all heights ““American 

Ge Se 


oy”’and Menz*‘Ease”’ formen 


ight, 10 to 
be and I to 
1.00. 8-inch, 
$3.50. 10- 
50 and $4. 


Menz 
‘Ease’ ’ Special 
Elk, the uppers, isthe 
best shoe leather tanned 
__ for hard every-day service. 
It’s as tough and strong as 
raw-hide, so soft and pliable 
it reminds you of glove leather, 
and never gets hard and full of uncom- 
fortable wrinkles. There is no lining to 
_, Wear out stockings and hurt the feet and the in- 
the upper feels like velvet. A sample with 

C. If we cannot refer you to a dealer we will fill 
er direct from the factory, prepay delivery and refund 


ney if not all we claim. 
‘enzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 
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ID) 
<<) MOTOR BOB 
Ji \ 

(\\J air COOLED-4 CYCLE 
‘ GASOLINE MOTOR 
\CTICAL MINIATURE AUTO propelled by 
‘Sasoline motor. The greatest instructive, me- 
i I device ever invented. Boys all over the world 
2 Motor Bobs. Any boy of 12 years and 
q build and operate the Motor Bob. Send 25 
coin preferred) for ourcomplete instruction book- 
-TO BUILD A MOTOR-BOB,” which 
4/8 Simple drawings, diagrams, pictures, in- 
ms for building and operating, and list of parts. 


ob Mf’g Co., Dept. 8, Main and Amherst Sts.,Buffalo,N.Y. 
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THE SATURDAY 


DOES JAPAN WANT 
PEACE OR HOBSON? 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


The feeling on the Pacific Coast that the 
building up of either a Japanese or Chinese 
colony would, in the long run, spell trouble 
is entirely justified; and the feeling of the 
Japanese Government that it will not ac- 
cept for its people a legal status of inferior- 
ity is likewise justified. Nobody who has 
associated: with high-class and educated 
Japanese can deny them the same national 
spirit as Europeans. To stamp them as a 
race of liars—as a nation of barbarians pre- 
paring a gigantic ambush for the unsus- 
pecting Americans—is too absurd to be 
funny. The Japanese undoubtedly have 
great national hcpes and ambitions. They 
want prestige, power and commerce; and 
doubtless they would be glad to have 
more territory, except that there is now 
nothing loose. 

If universal naval preéminence is the 
right of the United States, it is equally the 
right of any other nation that has the moral 
and physical power to wrest it from the 
United States. Hence Hobson’s favorite 
method of securing peace by an invulnerable 
“equilibrium” is the sure road to prolonged 
and destructive wars. It is a tacit chal- 
lenge to Great Britain and to Germany, and 
a declaration that, whatever else happens, 
Japan must be weak. 

That Japan wishes to be strong is no 
proof of hostility or danger to the United 
States. One of the best spokesmen for 
Japan today is Count Okuma, statesman, 
educator, publicist and reformer—entitled 
to be called the first citizen of Japan. In 
his recent book he distinctly states what he 
conceives to be his country’s purpose among 
nations. Japan, he says, desires to be a 
World Power and not simply an Asiatic 
Power; but it has in Asia three special mis- 
sions: transmission of Western civilization 
to Korea and China; equality of commer- 
cial opportunities; ‘‘the responsibility of 
safeguarding the integrity of the Far East.” 
Or, to sum it up in his own words: ‘‘We 
will not live beyond the reach of the main 
current of the world’s politics. Let us be 
far from allimputation of territorial aggran- 
dizement; but wealso insist that civilization 
is not a monopoly of European countries.’’ 

How far this policy accords with Chinese 
ideas of their relation to the West is a seri- 
ous question, but it is not hostile either to 
the commercial or political interests of the 
United States. Japan is bound to be a 
great factor in the future of Asia. For 
decades to come the energies of the empire 
must be devoted to holding her new pos- 
sessions of Formosa and Korea, to watch- 
ing the Russians, to maintaining her new 
status among nations. 

Japan has neither the population, wealth 
nor credit to enter into a great naval war 
which would destroy her commerce, weaken 
her place in Asia and create hurtful enemies. 
In a country where tradition and personal 
attachment plays such a great part, the 
United States holds a privileged position. 
The world does not realize that the trusted 
adviser of the Japanese, in their interna- 
tional law and foreign relations, is Denison, 
an American; and that Komura, Foreign 
Minister and the most powerful mind in 
Japanese public life, is a graduate of an 
American law school. Thespirit of concord 
and of personal friendship conjoins with the 
power of self-interest to prevent war by 
Japan upon the United States. People who 
have themselves been in Asia, and who real- 
ize the tremendous future significance of 
that great continent, are bound to protest 
against this effort to rouse bad blood with 
Asiatic nations. 

The United States may confidently be 
expected to maintain our place among na- 
tions with patience and good temper; but 
no nation in the world is rich enough or 
powerful enough safely to treat China and 
Japan as barbarous peoples who must be 
humiliated and crushed if they seem to 
show vitality and national spirit. Japan is 
as much entitled as the United States to an 
acceptance of the candor of her protesta- 
tions and acts of friendship. Thereis neither 
peace, fairness nor profit in the attempt to 
arouse public hatred of the Japanese peo- 
ple because they have something like the 
American spirit of national pride and the 
American hopefulness of being a big force 
in the world. 

Then, what is the use of this daily- 
paper war by the United States against 
Japan? 
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*...\ Hotel Sherman & 

i 4 City Hall Square : 

HAE Chicago _ 
eee Although open but a few 


months, the Hotel Sherman has 
already the reputation of being 


5) Ales Chicago's most desirable stop- 
Se ping place. 


SS ZY 


Every one of its 757 Rooms has its 
Private Bath and Running Ice Water 


The Hotel Sherman offers the traveler every convenience, comfort and 
luxury. Rooms including bath, from $2.00 to $4.00; suites of 2 rooms 
and bath, from $4.00 to $8.00; larger suites of parlor, two bed rooms and 
two baths, from $12.00 to $15.00. 


There is no hotel in Chicago that gives you as much for your money as 


the Hotel Sherman. Elbert Hubbard says in the July Fra: 


“Check your baggage to the Hotel Sherman and two surprises 
will be in store for you. One surprise will come when you behold 
the excellence, completeness and quiet magnificence of the place. 
Your second surprise will come when you see the very moderate 
amount of your bill.” 


The College Inn—America’s Famous 
Restaurant —is in the Hotel Sherman 


Joseph Beifeld, President Owned and Operated by 
Frank W. Bering, Manager Hotel Sherman Co. 


ervice Records 
Prove Its Merit) 


Most convincing proof of WALES 
Quality lies in our testimonial book- 
let-—‘*A Message from Our Users 
to Those Who Should Be.’’ It tells 
of the WALES in service; of its 
speed, accuracy, durability; of its 
money-saving value. It makes clear 
why ten times more WALES are 
in use to-day than there were four 
years ago. 


More than 


40 Models LO Adding 
Visible Machine 


Time after time this little book tells of the WALES 

winning out in rigid competitive tests. And 97% of all A. 
WALES are sold in just this way. This certainly proves wx 
the value of WALES visible printing, visible total, easy ” 
handle pull, flexible keyboard, etc.—all guaranteed 5 years. .” . Pin 


«# Coupon 

Let us send you a WALES for free ~ .  toyour 
trial. No expense to you — no obli- vo Letterhead 
fi i H y Send particu- 
gation. Simply mail the coupon. va re canines 


The Adder Machine Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 7, ‘ria! offer and 


f# booklet. describing 
Agents in All Leading Cities a the WALES Visible. 

High-grade and efficient salesmen will be 

givenconsideration, trainedand placed Pi Name 

in desirable territory. Address od 

Manager of Agencies, a 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ad 

2» Business 

yY” S.E.P.Aug. 19, 1911. 
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The New 
1912 Models 


THE SATURDAY 


Excelsior 
Auto-Cycle 


The Berelor Auto-Cycle is Now The 
Lowest Priced High Grade Machine 


For a long time we have planned how we could maintain the Excelsior Auto- 
Cycle supremacy in construction and still make it the lowest priced high grade 


machine on the market. 


Further economies in factory operation and multiplied 


output now make it possible to offer the Excelsior 1912 Models with all their 
improved exclusive features at prices that are little short of revolutionary. 


1912 Models Now Ready at Sensational Prices 


Excelsior Twin Cylinder, Magneto Model, formerly $310 now $250 
Excelsior Single Cylinder, Magneto Model, formerly $250 now $225 


Excelsior Single Cylinder, Battery 


Model, formerly $225 now $200 


F. O. B. Factory 


Why Don’t You Ride an Excelsior? 


Think of all the pleasure it means—think 
how useful itis. Practically all the advan- 
tages of an automobile—yet the cost for 
gasoline and oil is but a few cents for a full 
day’s running. With an Auto-Cycle you are 
master of time and circumstance. No load 
too heavy—no road too rough and hilly—you 
can go where no automobile can, and carry 
a passenger besides. 


Get the New Excelsior Literature 


— 
The Excelsior Auto-Cycle is the motorcycle 
for comfort, speed, endurance, durability and 
economy—the machine with the vibration- 
less, silent motor—with the long wheel base 
and low gravity centre that insures easy 
riding and steady guiding. Write today for 
the Excelsior literature that illustrates the 
new 1Ig12 Models and describes the many 
exclusive features. 


EXCELSIOR SUPPLY COMPANY 


2246 Union Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Reliable Agents Wanted in All Open Territory 


E OIU AR e 
\\ Package 


Ol Your 


~ Handleeehiot 


Goods in sealed packages are free 
Jrom contamination. The trade mark 


protects you by compelling us to give quality and value and we do it. 
SEALPACKERCHIEF handkerchiefs 


are made from materials specially woven 

for the purpose and will re-launder equal to 

rh new. They are spotlessly white, beautifully 
hemstitched, soft laundered, ready for use. 


Ladies’ Packages 
Pure Irish Linen 


Men’s Packages 


Containing Cambric Sheer Containing 
Ranney Sis wakes pene Se 1 for 10 cts. No. 7 No. 8 1 for 10 cts. 
Proncer ie tie, bee eS 3 for 25 cts. No. 1 No. 2 3 for 25 cts. 
PEGS BINS! oats CEG kee Or. 25) Cee No. 3 No. 4 2 for 25 cts. 
Challenge, Pure Irish Linen 3 for 50 cts. No, 5 No. 6 3 for 50 cts. 
Gilt Edge, Pure Irish Linen 1 for 25 cts. No. 9 No.10 1 for 25 cts. 


It will pay you to insist upon 
SEALPACKERCHIEF. 
Look for the name. Refuse substitutes. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Simply address 


SEALPACKERCHIEF, 137th Street, New York *™ select from thets hanging samples 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


The hue and ery had been raised and we 
were to be harried out of town and into 
prison. At every turn we were forced to 
pay out large sums to secure the slightest 
assistance; our clerks and employees refused 
longer to work for us, and groups of loiterers 
gathered about the office and pointed to the 
windows. Our lives became a veritable hell, 
and I longed for the time when the anxiety 
should be over and I should know whether 
the public clamor for a victim were to be 
satisfied. 

Gottlieb and the lawyers fought stub- 
bornly every inch of thedefense. First, they 
attacked the validity of the proceedings, 
entered demurrers and made motions to dis- 
miss the indi¢tments. These matters took 
a month or two to decide. Then came mo- 
tions for a change of venue, appeals from the 
decisions against us to the Appellate Divi- 
sion and other technical delays; so that 
four months passed before, at last, we were 
forced to go to trial. By this time my 
health had suffered; and when I looked at 
myself in the glass I was shocked to find 
how gaunt and hollow-cheeked I had grown. 
My hair, which had up to this time been 
dark brown, had in a brief space turned 
quite gray over my ears, and whatever of 
good looks I had ever possessed had van- 
ished utterly. Gottlieb, too, had altered 
from a jovial, sleek-looking fellow into a 
nervous, worried, ratlike little man. My 
creditors pressed me for their money and I 
was forced to close my house and live at 
a small hotel. The misery of those days 
is something I do not care to recall. We 
were both of us stripped, as it were, of 
everything at once—money, friends, health 
and position; for we were the jest and 
laughing-stock of the very criminals who 
had, before our downfall, been our clients 
and crowded our office in their eagerness 
to secure our erstwhile powerful assistance. 
Our day was over! 

It was useless to try to escape from the 
meshes of the net drawn so tightly around 
us. Even if we could have forfeited our 
heavy bail—which would have been an 
impossibility, owing to the watchfulness 
of our bondsman—we could never have 
eluded the detectives who now dogged our 
footsteps. We were marked men. Every- 
where we were pointed out and made 
the objects of comment and half-concealed 
abuse. The final straw was when the dis- 
trict attorney, in his anxiety lest we should 
slip through his fingers, caused our rear- 
rest on a trumped-up charge that we were 
planning to leave the city; and we were 
thrown into the Tombs, being unable to 
secure the increased bail which he de- 
manded. Here we had the pleasure of hay- 
ing Hawkins leer down at us from the tier 
oi cells above, and here we suffered the tor- 
ments of the damned at the hands of our 
fellow prisoners who, to a man, made it 
their daily business and pleasure to ren- 
der our lives miserable. Gottlieb wasted 
away to a mere shadow and I became seri- 
ously ill from the suffocating heat and 
loathsome food, for it was now midsummer 
and the Tombs was crowded with prison- 
ers waiting until the courts should open in 
the autumn to be tried. 

We were called to the bar together— 
Gottlieb and I—to answer to the charge 
against us in the very courtroom where my 
partner had won so many forensic victories 


" | and secured the acquittal of so many clients 


more fortunate than he. From the outset 
of the case everything went against us; 
and it seemed as if judge, prosecutor and 
jury were united in a conspiracy to deprive 


| us of our rights and to railroad us to prison. 


Even when impaneling the jury, I was 
amazed to find the prejudice against 
criminal lawyers in general and ourselves 
in particular; for almost every other tales- 


| man swore that he was so fixed in his 


opinion as to our guilt that it would be 
impossible to give us a fair trial. 

At last, however, after several days a 
jury of twelve hard-faced citizens was 
sworn, who asserted that they had no bias 
against us, and could give us a fair trial 
and the benefit of every reasonable doubt. 
Fair trial, indeed! We were convicted 
before the first witness was sworn! Con- 
victed by the press, the public and the 
atmosphere that had been stirred up 
against us during the preceding months. 
And yet, one satisfaction remained to me— 
and that was the sight of Hawkins and 


For Outings or for the Ho 


The convenience of Steero Bot 
Cubes is appreciated as much in ¢ 
or on a fishing trip, as in the h 
Cooking is always a drawback, in 
door life especially, and 
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(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Bouillon Gube 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 

help wonderfully to turn this task i 
pleasure by their convenience. 

A cup of savory Steero Bouillon 

be made the moment the kettle | 

Just drop a Steero} Cube into a cuy 
pour on boiling water. a 


We want you to test the oll 
convenience of Steero Cubes, so 
you to 


Send for Free Samples 


and try them. If your druggist, groc 
sporting goods dealer can not supply you 
35c¢ for a box of 12 Cubes, postpaid, 

for 12 cups. ‘Tins of 50 and 100 C b 
prove more economical for regular use, — 


Distributed and Guara 


Manufacturers’ prices. We give 

guarantee of satisfaction and save 

you 331-3 percent. We have 10,000 

satisfied customers. The well- known i 

Regal Rug, 6 x 9 feet, reversible, 

all-wool finish, $3.75, Our Brusselo 
Rug, 6x9 ft., grea 
known, $1. 85. Sph 
Brussels Rug, 9x12 ft 
Famous Invincible Velvets 


9x12 ft, $18.50. Fi q 
Lace Curtains, 45c per pa 
up. Tapestry Curt: 
Rugs, oleums at 
Write today for 
ILLUSTRATED CA’ 
No. 14. Sent free. SI 
designs in actual colo! 
UNITED MILLS 
2450-2462 Jasper 


2 
CASH)s nam E 
are better than marking ink for wearing ap 
household linen, etc. Your name can be 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast 
12 dozen full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozent 
other prices on application. Send for $ } 
IMPORTED NECKWEAR. Cash's Poplin. The bes 
lish Neckwear for $1.00. Does not wrinkle or show pit 
Pulls easily through Collar. From your dealer or direct by 
J. & J. CASH, Limited 
500 Chestnut St,, South Norwalk, Conn., Us 


VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 
3Y2 x 32, 3Y%4 x 414, 4c; 4x 5, 3a, Sc. 
Send us two negatives and we will print them 
charge as a sample of our work; we are film 
and give you better results aan you have ever had. 
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3LOUSES 


Ec they fit perfectly —give 
ng service. Skill, care and 
aod materials explain why. 
‘hey’re stylish, too—in perfect 
seping with good taste. Guar- 
iteed fast colors. 


| For Dress, $1.00 and over 
For School, 50c and over 
Blouses are sold at all first- 
class stores. Insist on seeing 


| the new patterns and fabrics— 
' foreign and domestic. 


Look for the Label () 


’E Blouse Makers 


(6927 Aetna Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
! ~ New York Salesroom: 


| 853 Broadway —at 14th Street 


BERLAND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 7537 


Lebanon, Tennessee 


\tty vears of successful work. Alma mater 
astices of the Supreme Court of the United 
An opportunity is offered to earnest stu- 
complete the entire course and obtain the 
of Bachelor of Laws in ONE YEAR. 
term begins September 6, 1911. Send for 
es 


7HEN your daughter gradu- 
‘ates from Rockford College 
jan take her mother’s place. 


ts 
} - Write for catalogue to 


LIA H. GULLIVER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
|, Rockford College Rockford, Illinois 


roit College of Law 


yhed 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all States. 
stinct schools — Day and Evening. Three 
yurse leads to the degree of LL.B. Students 
ness 20 courts in daily session, Law Library 
ols. Catalog mailed free. Self-supporting 
: should write for pamphlet describing our 


Bureau of Self-Help. Address 
— Sec’y, 90 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


! Read! and Consider!! 


| the better off, the man who has a good trade, 
'ho belongs to the vast army of unskilled 
2? The New York Trade School, founded 
‘and endowed, provides practical instruction 
fis trades for young men. Full day courses, 
¢45; evening classes, $12 to $16. Illustrated 
e, showing trades taught and giving full 
its, mailed free on application. Address, 
st Avenue, New York City. 


ago Kent College of 


i Courses; Degree LL.B. in 3 

largest and best evening 
1 Thousands of successful 
We find positions in Law 
‘Many students yearly so that 
7am expenses while working 


i zree e chance for ambitious young men. Send-for 
0g, address Sec., Suite 401 Z, The Temple, Chicago 


. = Pestalozzi Froebel 
“rg arten Training Training School 
ten Normal School. 15 year begins Sept.19. Regu- 

ly ground, and special courses. Main office, Ohio 
2esite Auditorium, Chicago. West side class rooms at 
amons. For catalog address 

Hegner, Supt., Box 6, West Chicago, Ill. 


THE SATURDAY 


Dillingham on the grill under the cross- 
examination of our attorneys. Dillingham 
particularly was a pitiable object, shaking 
and sweating upon the witness chair, and 
forced to admit that he had paid Gottlieb 
and me thirty-five thousand dollars to get 
him an annulment, so that he could marry 
the woman with whom he was now living. 
The courtroom was jammed to the doors 
with a curious crowd, anxious to see Gott- 
lieb and me on trial and to learn the nature 
of the evidence against us; and when our 
client left the stand—a pitiful, wilted hu- 
man creature—and crawled out of the room, 
a jeering throng followed him downstairs 
and out into the street. 

The actual giving of evidence occupied 
but two days, the chief witness next to 
Hawkins being the clerk who swore the 
latter to his affidavit in my office. This 
treacherous rascal not only testified that 
Hawkins took his oath to the contents of 
the paper but at the same time had told me 
that it was false. The farce went on, a 
mere formal giving of testimony, until at 
length the district attorney announced that 
he had no more evidence to offer. 

“You may proceed with the defense,” 
said the judge, turning to our counsel. 

I looked at Gottlieb and Gottlieb looked 
at me. The trial had closed so suddenly 
that we were taken quite unawares and 
left wholly undetermined what to do. We 
had practically no evidence to offer in our 
behalf except our own denials of the testi- 
mony against us; and if once either of us 
took the stand we should open the door to 
a cross-examination at the hands of the 
district attorney of our entire lives. For 
this cross-examination he had been pre- 
paring for months; and I well knew that 
there was not a single shady transaction in 
which we had participated, not one attempt 
at blackmail, not a crooked defense that 
we had interposed, that he had not investi- 
gated and stood prepared to question us 
about in detail. 

“What shall we do?”’ whispered Gott- 
lieb nervously. ‘“‘Do you want to take the 
stand?” 

“How can we?’ I asked petulantly. 
“Tf we do we shall be convicted—not for 
this but for every other thing we ever did 
in our lives. Let’s take a chance and go to 
the jury on the case as it stands.” 

After consulting with our counsel, the 
latter agreed that this was the best course 
to pursue; and so, rising, he informed the 
court that in his opinion no case had been 
made out against us and that we should, 
therefore, interpose no defense. This an- 
nouncement caused a great stir in the court- 
room and I could see by the faces of the 
jury that it was all up with us. I had al- 
ready surrendered all hope of an acquittal 
and I looked upon the verdict of the jury 
as a mere formality. 

“Proceed, then, with the summing up,” 
ordered the judge. ‘‘I wish the jury to 
take this case and finish it tonight.” 

So, with that, our counsel began his 
argument in our behalf—a lame and halt- 
ing effort it seemed to me, for all that we 
had paid him twenty-five thousand dollars 
for his services—pointing out how neither 
Dillingham nor Hawkins was worthy of 
belief, and how the case against us rested 
entirely upon their testimony and upon 
that of the clerk, who was an insignificant 
and unimportant witness injected simply 
for the sake of apparent corroboration. 
Faugh! I have heard Gottlieb make a 
better address to the jury a thousand 
times—and yet this man was supposed to 
be one of the best! Somehow, throughout 
the trial, he had seemed to me to be ill at 
ease and sick of his job, a mere puppet in 
the mummery going on about us; yet we 
had no choice but to let him continue 
his ill-concealed plea for mercy and his 
wretched rhetoric, until the judge stopped 
him and said that his time was up. 

When the district attorney arose and 
the jury turned to him with uplifted faces, 
then, for the first time, I realized the real 
attitude of the community toward us; for 
in scathing terms he denounced us both as 
men not merely who defended criminals 
but who, in fact, created them; as plotters 
against the administration of justice; as 
arch-crooks, who lived off the proceeds of 
crimes which we devised and planned for 
others to execute. It was false and unfair, 
but the jury believed him—I could well see 
that. 

“These men have made a fat living for 
nearly a generation in this city by black- 
mail, bribery and perjury. They have 
made a business of ruining homes, reputa- 
tions and the lives of others. They have 
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The Fan in the Fly-Wheel 


One of the latest improvements in automobile engines. 


Found 


in the MOON MOTOR CAR and a FEW others. 


With few exceptions fore-door bodies are 
burning the feet of their passengers. Because 
the old-style engine construction retains the heat 
under the floor of the car, 

In Europe—where the fore-door originated — 
almost all cars have the fan in the fly-wheel. A 
FEW of the more recently up-to-date American 
cars also have it. 

The MOON has had the fan in the fly-wheel 
for FIVE YEARS—two or three of the other 
more progressive designers have JUST TAKEN 


IT UR 
It Cools the Car 


With the fan in the fly-wheel, fore-door bodies 
are cool and comfortable. Hot air is drawn by 
powerful suction from under the entire bonnet, 
and expelled from beneath the car. 

Thus the heat does not collect under the foot- 
boards as with cars using the old-style solid 
fly-wheel. 


More Up-to-Date Improvements 


Found in MOON Cars 


The T-head motor that made the fame of 
such cars as the Packard, Pierce, Locomobile, 
Napier, etc., has ALWAYS been used in MOON 
motors. 

Also the Long-Stroke Engine NOW demanded 
by ALL discerning buyers. Some 1912 cars are 
widely advertised because they NOW havea long- 
stroke motor. The MOON car has ALWAYS 
had a Long-Stroke Engine. 


The MOON “30” cree. 


The MOON motor car also has the multiple 
dise clutch, safety-reserve splash lubrication, 
extra size and strength wheels, and a score of 
others of the BEST points of up-to-date motor 
cars, ALL COMBINED in the MOON, And 
at ONLY $1,500! That’s the MARVEL of it! 


The Catalog Tells the Story 
of the 1912 Models 


Write for catalog which shows complete 
details. Learn why the MOON car is a high- 
class car at a moderate price. The MOON “30” 
at $1,500 compares favorably with many cars at 
higher prices. The MOON “45” at $3,000 is as 
good a car as any man can wish for! Write for 
Be ee | ! Use the coupon! Pencil address 
will do 


_ JOS.W.MOON 
President Moon Motor Car Co. 
Dept. I, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Please send me catalog of 1912 models. 


Name 


Address 


PRICES 
Moon “30”—Touring—$1,500 
Moon “45”—Touring—$3,000 


Equipped 
with 


magneto, 
five 
lamps, 


(22) 


generator 
and 


all 


tools 


FOR 25 CENTS ==> 
A Real Cadillac Dress 
For Your Doll 


A beautiful dress reproduced 
in doll size, 122 inches long, 
and packed in a neat box, 
all sent by mail, postpaid, 
just to show you the beauty, 
character and quality of 


CADILLAC 
GARMENTS 


for children, juniorsand misses. 
Cadillac garments are made 
from the finest imported and 
domestic materials in a big, well 
ventilated, sanitary workshop, 
by well paid expert operators. 
They are the kind of garments 
you would have made in your 
ownhome ae oe i towork- 
manship, right up to the minute 
No.1000 as to shies If your dealer does 
EG apa ba not have Cadillac Garments, 
percalein Pink,Light Write us — don’t wait — and 
Blue, Cadet, Navy don’t accept anything else. 
ee. Ask for the New Catalog 


with Anderson’s 

ecole ingame A of Fall Styles 

beautiful little gar- . 

ment. Sizes2, 3,4,5, CadillacGarment Mfg.Co. 
Price $2.25 57 Farmer Street, Detroit, Michigan 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 
SHOULD THE ‘LINING GIVE UN- 
SATISFACTORY, WEAR, RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US, EXPRESS PREPAID, - 


TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
WILL. -RE-LINE ‘WITHOUT CHARGE 


BELDING BROS, & COD.. 


~ Silk “Manufacturers, 
526-528 BROADWAY | 
. New. York City. 


“Mum” 


is a year-round comfort and a 
hot-weather necessity. Doesn’t 
interfere with the skin’s important 
functions but 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


and makes it unobjectionable. 
Sweetening effect lasts “from bath 
to bath.” 

Applied in a moment. Very 
little is needed. Cannot injure 
skin or clothes. 


25c¢ at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn't “* Mum”’, send us his name and 
25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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Automatic Rifle 


Aim and pull the trigger; 
aim and pullthetrigger. , 
That’s all the effort re- Va 
quired to shoot this 
novel little rifle,as 


the recoil does 
the reloading 
hej for you. 
ee) 


In the 
country, 
in camp 

or on any 
outing, this 
rifle is the peer 
of all .22s, either 


for hunting or 
practice. 


cis 


great pleasure maker. 


Look One Over 


At Your Dealer’s. 


WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES 
are made for all kinds of rifles and pis- 
tols by men who knowhow. Ask for the 


Red W Brand 


The Toilet Delight 
of the Age 


One of the finest tooth 
brushes made. , A pure 
rubber brush, free from 
defects of other brushes. 
Order one to-day. You'll 
like it. If your druggist 
won't supply you we will. 


We, x San Francisco, Cal. 


DAISY FLY KILLER fist.:itiie, 

tracts and kills all flies. 
ie N Neat, clean, ornamental, 
™ convenient,cheap. Lasts 
all season. Made of 
@@ metal. Cannot spill or 
} tip over, will not soil or 
9 injure anything. Guar- 
Ajanteed effective. Of all 
dealers or sent prepaid 
for 20 cents. 


~ | HAROLD SOMERS 


150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AS 


Reduced rates, quick time on 
household goods toand from W estern 
points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
736 Old South Bldg., Boston 217 Front St., San Francisco 
342 Whitehall Bldg., New York 516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis Write nearest office. 


[JDSO ON Freight Forwarding Co. 


Establish the sole agency in your town and organize a 
sales force to represent the manufacturer direct, for 
the greatest household necessity. This is our first 
offer to agents, so write now and we’ll show you how. 
HOUSEHOLD GAS IRON COMPANY, 1223 Filbert St. , Phila. , Pa. 


Holds the Hose Up 
Holds the Shirt Down 
Does not Bind the Leg 


One of the most complete, sim- 
ple, efficient and comfortable 
Man’s Garter ever devised. 


Keeps the Sox without a 
wrinkle, the Shirt from bulg- 
ing back or front, or the 
Collar from riding up. 

Ask your dealer—or send price and receive a 
pair postpaid. Lisle, 50 cents. Silk, '75 cents, 


Stamps accepted. Address 
THE SHIRT GARTER CO., Columbia, Tennessee 


YOU CAN WRITE 
100 WORDS A MINUTE , 


Without Knowing Shorthand. My new 
method, Abbreviated Longhand, simpler 
than the simplest shorthand, tried and 
approved by thousands. Your money 
backif not delighted. Sample Lesson 20c. 
Full particulars free. Write today. 

A.B.Weaver, Court Reporter, Dept. F,Buffalo,N. Y. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk and malted- ~grain extract, in powder. 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


3" Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 


EVENING POST 


directed the operations of organized bands 
of criminals. They are the Fagins of the 
city of New York. Once the poor and de- 
fenseless have fallen into their power, they 
have extorted tribute from them and 
turned them into the paths of crime. 
Better that one of them should be con- 
victed than a thousand of the miserable 
wretches ordinarily brought to the bar of 
justice!” 

And in this strain he went on until he 
had bared Gottlieb and myself to our very 
souls. When he concluded there was a 
ripple of applause from the spectators that 
the court officers made little attempt to 
subdue; and the judge began his charge, 
which lasted but a few minutes. What he 
said was fair enough and I had no mind to 
quarrel with him, although our counsel took 
many exceptions. The jury retired and my 
partner and I were led downstairs into the 
prison pen. 

It was crowded with miserable creatures 
waiting to be tried—negroes and Sicilians, 
thieves and burglars—who took keen de- 
light in jostling us and foretelling what 
long sentences we should receive. One 
negro kicked me in the shins and cursed me 
for being a shyster—and when I protested 
to the keeper he only laughed at me. 

About half an hour later an officer came 
to the head of the stairs and shouted down: 

“Bring up Gottlieb and Quibble!”’ 

Our keeper unlocked the pen and, fol- 
lowed by the execrations of our associates, 
we stumbled up the stairs and into the 
courtroom. Slowly we marched around to 
the bar, while every eye was fixed upon us. 
The jury were already back in the box and 
standing to render their decision. The 
clerk rapped for order and turned to the 
foreman. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed 
upon a verdict?” he intoned. 

“We have,” answered the foreman 
unhesitatingly. ; 

“How say you, do you find the defend- 
ants guilty or not guilty?” 

“We find both of them guilty!’’ replied 
the foreman. 

A slight shiver passed through Gottlieb’s 
little body and for a moment the blood sang 
in my ears. No man can receive a verdict 
of guilty unperturbed, no matter how con- 
fidently expected. The crowd murmured 
their approval and the judge rapped for 
silence. 

“Are you ready for sentence?” asked the 
judge. 

We nodded. 
the agony. 

“T have nothing to say to you,” re- 
marked the judge, “in addition to what 
the district attorney has said. He has 
fully expressed my own sentiments in this 
case. I regard you as vampires, sucking 
the blood of the weak, helpless and criminal. 
Mercy would be out of place if extended 
toward you. 

“‘T sentence you both to the full limit 
which the law allows—ten years in state’s 
prison at hard labor.” 

An officer clapped us upon the back, 
faced us round toward the rear of the 
courtroom and pushed us toward the door 
leading to the prison pen, while another 
slipped a handcuff on my right wrist and 
snapped its mate on Gottlieb’s left. 

“Get on there,” he growled, ‘‘ where you 
belong!” 

The crowd strained to get a look at us 
as, with averted faces, we trudged toward 
the door leading to the prison pen. Our 
lawyers had already hastened away to 
avoid any reflected ignominy that might at- 
tach to them. The jurymen were shaking 
hands with the district attorney. 

“Adjourn court!’ I heard the judge 
remark. 

With a whoop, the spectators in the 
courtroom crowded upon our heels and 
surged up to the grating before the door. 

“There’s Gottlieb!’ cried one. ‘The 


little fellow!” 

“And that’s Quibble—the pale chap, 
with the thin face!”’ said another. 

“Damn you! Get out of the way!” I 
shouted threateningly. 

“There go the shysters!”’ retorted the 
crowd. ‘“‘Sing Sing’s the best place for 
them!” ; 

The keeper opened the door and mo- 
tioned back the spectators. I staggered 
through, shackled to my partner and drag- 
ging him along with me. As the door 
clanged to, I heard some one say: 

“There goes the last of the firm of 
Gottlieb & Quibble!”’ 


It was useless to prolong 


(THE END) 


ee 


HILDREN need _ more attenti 
grown-ups in taking proper care. 
hair and scalp. 

A frequent shampoo with Lifebuoy w 
only keep the scalp clean = 

air vigorous a glossy, but will 

the germs of infectious TS to} 
they are exposed at school or play, 
freely used for the Bath and all toi 
poses. They like it and enjoy us 
cause it “feels so good.” 


5 atall Druggists | 
C and Grocers AA 


If not at your dealer’s send 5c 
(stamps or coin) for full size cake, 


‘o LEVER BROS. CO. 
Dept. T 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Box Ball has taken fun lovers by storm —is cle 
$100.00 to $600.00 a month clear profit for Manager 
One man with four alleys made clear 


$680.00 in 3¢ 


Bea Manager, All you needi 
on a small investment we 
make the same profits, 
ones, right in your | 
Box Ball is a clean, mo 
exercise that fascinat 
of men and wom 
New improved al 
fast, irresistible. Big, 
ten-pins set autom 
players—you just te 
No help needed 
ex! ener of any ki 
ur Guaran 
yourself up ina pel 
paying business on 
as low as $120 to $30 
not satisfied after 30 
back the alley and 
paid us minus what 
Write for our propo 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., Box 370, INDIAN. 


An Education Without | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT o 
course, all expenses paid, in any colle 
servatory or business school in the e 
return for a little work done in leis 

If you are interested address 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY PH 


JENNER MEDICAL COL 
Only NIGHT MEDICAL SCHOOL in e@ 
Fully recognized by Illinois and other State Bo 
Preparatory Department for those lacking High 
19 Annual session begins Sept. 5. Address Dr. John B. 
Secy., Box 1, 225 W. Washington Street, Chic: 
SECURE 


ATENTS ‘zz: 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office R 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with U F 
tions wanted and prizes offered ior inventions sent 


aavertised free. yIoTOR J. EVANS & CO., W: 


) Visible” Typewriters, factory reb 

makes sold or rented anywhere 
hy prices allowing rental to apply on 
with privilege of examination. Ws 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 


WANT A FINE TAILORMADE SUIT 
our samples to three friends,take two orders easy and 
to get your suit free. Young men’s styles, very lov 

profits immense. Shipped on approval, express D 
fit guaranteed. Good agents wanted everywher 
experience needed. Write for free sample outfit 
BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 13 yi 


Tuberculoam 


Perfect Climate, Perpetual Sunshine, Pro | 
and Pure Mountain Water are found at 

N.M. Address Secretary, Alamogordo Sanitar 

— 

PATEN ABLE IDEAS WANTED. 

ufacturers are writing for pat 

cured through me, Send for fi 


with list of 200 inventions wanted. Personal servi 
sold. RICHARD B, OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg. , Washing 


PLAYWRIGHTS 


We buy outright or produce on roya lty, 
musical comedies. Also revise and edit s 
THE ROSE COMPANY, 914 Walnut Street, P. 


Story-Writing *; oon 
‘Writing for Profit’; tells h Bt 


for free booklet, * 
The National Press Association, 67 The Bald 
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! : Painted for 
L.ADLER BROS. & Co.” 
” by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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SANTA AEE 


se AR STR ee 


A Weil Dressed Man is One Who Knows 


| mong alert Americans guesswork has no place. That's why the Book 
of Men's Fashions is printed—because certasnty of style is demanded 
by the best dressed men today. 


A mere post-card brings you this book. Five minutes reading and you 
will share the knowledge of these men. And you will have learned,as 
they have, the wisdom of wearing 


_ ADLER--R: 


Now nearly half a century old is the Adler-Rochester reputation 
for absolutely the highest quality in clothes;a reputation that is 
_ reflected in the Adler-Rochester plant—famous as the fvnest cazlor- 
| tag (1ustitution (12 the world. 


‘The address of the merchant near you who handles AdlerRochester 
clothes accompanies the Book of Men’s Fashions. Ask for Edition A, 


L.ADLER,BROS.& CO;>-ROCHESTER N-Y. 
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TOASTED 


My wife's gone to 
the Country —but 


e pantry. Hurrah!! 


SSASANSRAN. WWEB RED 


My 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE (0. 
BATTLE CREEK,MICH. 
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AND THREE-QUARTERS CIRCULATION WEEKLY 


\ =, | The first store 


you come to 


Cigar stores, drug stores, candy stores, tiny 
stands —all sell the helpful tidbit. 


The pure mint leaf juice makes it loved by all, from six to sixty. Every store 
sells it because everyone likes it. Millions of white teeth, pure breaths and fine 
digestions come from it. Chew the beneficial confection after all meals! 


Look for the Spear! The Flavor Lasts! 
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HAT shall we do with the coal in 
Alaska? Use it, of course. 
How much coal is there in 
[ Alaska ready for use? Alaska is 
/ and one-half times as big as Texas. So 
alis We know now, about two square miles 
nyery hundred contain coal—that is to say, 
9 is found over about twelve thousand 
gre miles. Not all of this coal, however, 
sigh enough in grade or accessible or other- 
i valuable enough to be worth mining 
present conditions. Only about ten per 
e} of it—or twelve hundred square miles— 
vad pay for development; and of this less 
hj one hundred and fifty square miles con- 
aj high-grade coal. In other words, the 
pjmeasures of Alaska are as extensive as 
fyland; the minable part is as large as 
: Island; while the valuable high-grade 
M 


| cover less than the area of an ordinary 
eyertheless, there is more good coal in 
sa than there ever was in Pennsylvania. 
+ of the best of it, so far as our knowledge 
(0) is contained in two great fields of high- 
42 coal. The Matanuska field lies one 
lujred and eighty-five miles by rail from the 
04 and its port is Seward, on Resurrection 
3a) It contains about six thousand million 
ol The Bering River field is smaller, but 
iejr the coast and more accessible to the 
mq markets which border the Pacific. It 
liins about thirty per cent of the known 
liggrade coal in Alaska, or not less than four 
hgand million tors. Here are or were the 
velnown Cunningham claims, which have 
ecitly been declared fraudulent and invalid 
yiie Interior Department. These claims 
0) have coal enough to supply Washington, 
Jn, California and Alaska for nearly 
ly years at the rate they are using it 
iy It is the Bering River field that is 
ary to Controller Bay. 
_ fe quality of Alaska coal is as remarkable 
quantity. About half of the Bering 


PHOTO. BY PIRIE MACDONALD, N. ¥. 


iV field is high-grade bituminous coal comparable to the Pocahontas and New River 
a of West Virginia; and about half is anthracite but little inferior to the best 
mntacite of Pennsylvania. It lies within twenty-five miles of tidewater. There is 
gt need and strong demand for it in Alaska and beyond, and yet none of it has 
urd a wheel or smelted a pound of ore. 
‘ere must be a strong reason why these prodigious stores of fuel, in seams measuring, 
‘onl of them, twenty to fifty feet or more of solid coal—easy to reach, easy to mine 
anGasy to sell—should have remained locked up until now. The wonder grows when 
We\msider that Washington, Oregon and California are without any considerable 
sup\y of high-grade coal of their own, and that good steam-coal sells in San Francisco 
pre than three times what it brings in New York. The Government recently paid 
We y-eight doilars a ton in Alaska for coal it could have bought at Newport News for 
& am three. Yet, not half a dozen coal mines have been opened in Alaska and the 
Cory ned 4 . . : . 
yhed product ot all of them is altogether insignificant. 
_ fis a situation that well deserves to be called amazing and intolerable. Let it be 
»Pidearly in mind that the non-use of Alaska coal serves no good purpose whatever. 
usSS coal is burned in the long Alaskan winters, the greater the drain upon the 
a3 for fuel. The present industries of the territory are hampered and restrained 
h cost of fuel; transportation suffers and the establishment of new industries 
ouraged and deferred. If coal were as cheap in the market as Nature has made it 
ant in the ground the new growth for which Alaska has waited would now be well 


3, 12t Power has checked the development of Alaska coal? From first to last, the 

lies mainly at the door of the obstructionists in Congress, who kept bad laws on 
a atute-books; and in part also at the door of the men who tried to seize what they 
“0 Tight to get—the syndicates of claimants, and their friends and backers, who 
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preferred to take their chance of illegal gains 
under the old conditions rather than see the 
coal opened on terms that would be fair to all. 
The Bering River coalfield was discovered 
in 1896, the Matanuska coalfield about two 
years later. At that time and for years after- 
ward Alaska was little known in comparison 
with today. The possibility of a railroad to 
the Bering River field lay in the future, as 
it does still, and the prompt development of 
the mines was impossible. ‘ Nevertheless, the 
Bering River field was in time thickly covered 
with coal-mining locations and the process of 
getting title from the Government was begun. 
Unfortunately for Alaska, very many of 
these claims were fraudulent in. character. 
The law under which they were located is a 
difficult one to work under, but none the less 
it must be obeyed. Since there were believed 
to be many infractions of the law, investiga- 
tion by the Government became necessary; 
and that involved delay. Thus ‘the well- 
founded suspicion of lawbreaking on the part 
of the coal claimants retarded-development 
at the start.. Meantime coal-land frauds in 
the United States called the attention of 
President Roosevelt and his advisers to the 
reasons why the nation ought not to part 
with its coal. After careful study of the 
question the President, in 1906, withdrew 
from entry the coal still in the public hands, 
both in Alaska and in the United States. In 
his message of December 3, 1906, he said: 


It is not wise that the nation should 
alienate its remaining coal lands. I have 
temporarily withdrawn from. settlement all 
the lands which the Geological Survey has 
indicated as containing—or in all probability 
containing—coal. The question, however,can 
be properly settled only by legislation, which 
in my judgment should provide for the with- 
drawal of these lands from sale or from entry, 
Save in certain special circumstances. The 
ownership would then remain in the United 
States, which should not, however, attempt 
to work them, but permit them tobe worked 
by private individuals under a royalty system, the Government keeping such control 
as to permit it to see that no excessive price was charged to consumers.. It would, of 
course, be as necessary to supervise the rates charged by the common carriers to 
transport the product as the rates charged by those who mine it; and the supervision 
must extend to the conduct of the common carriers, so that they shall in no way favor 
one competitor at the expense of another. The withdrawal of these coal lands would 
constitute a policy analogous to that which has been followed in withdrawing the forest 
lands from ordinary settlement. The coal, like the forests, should be treated as the 
property of the public; and its disposal should be under conditions which would inure 
to the benefit of the public as a whole. 


It has been charged that this withdrawal was a barrier to the development of the coal 
lands in Alaska. Nothing could be farther from the fact. Practically the whole of the 
Bering River coalfield was covered with locations before the withdrawal was made, and 
every valid location was excepted from withdrawal and could be freely developed and 
patented; and the coal could be put on the market. It was not the withdrawal, but 
a defective and unworkable law and the lack of valid entries, that locked up the coal. 

President Roosevelt did not rest with a single effort to get the law amended and 
open the coalfields to legitimate development. Just two weeks after the message quoted 
above he sent a special message to Congress in which he urged again the reeommenda- 
tions already made, and added that the result of adopting them would be “not only to 
stop the land frauds but to prevent delays in patenting valid land claims and to conserve 
the indispensable fuel resources of the nation.” 

In one more special and two more regular messages the subject was pressed again and 
again upon the attention of Congress; and the whole power of the Administration was 
applied in repeated and unwearied efforts to get the law amended as private enterprise 
and the public welfare both required. In 1907, among others, a model coal-leasing bill 
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Bituminous Coal Bed, Matanuska Field 


was drawn by Judge Woodruff, then Assistant Attorney- 
General under Mr. Garfield, and introduced by Senator 
Nelson. In the same year another excellent bill was 
drawn and offered by Senator La Follette after consulta- 
tion with President Roosevelt, and it has been introduced 
by him in every succeeding Congress. In House and 
Senate alike, however, it was impossible to get favorable 
action in the matter. 


A Premium on Law:Breaking 


N 1909 and 1910 came the conflict between the Forest 

Service and the Interior Department over the Conserva- 
tion policy and the Cunningham claims. While it was in 
progress Congress waited for the recommendation of the 
Investigating Committee, part of whose purpose, it was 
declared, was to prepare a plan for the wise development of 
Alaska. The investigation taught the public much that 
it had never suspected about Alaska, and its conclusion 
opened wide the way for constructive legislation genuinely 
in the interest of all the people. 

Once more the friends of privilege stood in the road. 
Bills were reported from the Public Lands Committees of 
the House and Senate, each yielding to the demand for 
a leasing system where yielding was necessary, but each 
containing “jokers” so carefully devised to favor the 
special interests, and so plainly hostile to the general wel- 
fare when uncovered, that neither bill could pass. Of the 
Senate bill I said in a public statement at the time: 


The National Conservation Association is now and has 
steadily been a vigorous advocate of the immediate open- 
ing of the Alaska coalfields to development under a system 
of leasing by the Federal Government; but any bill for the 
purpose of developing Alaskan coal under lease should be 
fair to the people of Alaska and the Pacific Coast—and free 
from “jokers” favorable to the special interests. 

The Nelson coal-leasing bill—Senate bill 9955—reported 
with amendments on January thirtieth, is unduly favorable 
to the special interests, both in its open and in its concealed 
provisions, and leaves the consumer of coal wholly with- 
out the protection against extortion which it pretends to 
give him. 

If the Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate should succeed, 
directly or indirectly, in leasing the coal lands covered by 
the Cunningham claims, under the royalty fixed in this 
bill, the net profit to the syndicate 
above what it would have made out 
of its bargain with the Cunningham 
claimants would be from eighteen 
to more than thirty-five millions 
of dollars, according to whether the 
whole or only half of the coal was 
included. . . By the agree- 
ment of July 20, 1907, between 
the Cunningham claimants and 
the Morgan-Guggenheim syndi- 
cate, the syndicate was to 
get fuel for its railroad at cost, while 
it was to pay a profit or royalty of 
fifty cents a ton on all coal intended 
for the market. As against this 
royalty of fifty cents a ton, estab- 
lished by actual bargain, the Nelson 
bill proposes to lease the coal at a 
royalty of five cents a ton. This 
price is not to be increased during 
the period of the lease, which is for 
thirty years. The advantage to the 
lessees under the bill, as compared 
with the Cunningham-Guggenheim 
bargain, is therefore forty-five cents 
a ton, or more than thirty-five mil- 
lions of dollars for the available coal 
in the thirty-three Cunningham 
claims. ; 

a As it stands, the bill isa 
most unfortunate example of the 
legislation so common in the past, 
under which—at every critical 
point—the people get the worst of it. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


The House bill, reported by Mr. 
Mondell, was no better. It was so 
framed as to give claimants for 
coal the opportunity to secure, 
under color of the coal land law, 
townsites, harbor fronts, and sub- 
stantially any other lands they 
might desire to control. Under its 
provisions the very men who had 
attempted fraudulently to get pos- 
session of these Alaska coal lands 
were given a preferential right to 
lease the lands they had tried to 
steal, as against the honest appli- 
cants whose records were free from 
any effort to practice fraud upon 
the Government. I do not happen 
to recall a more flagrant case of 
putting a premium on breaking 
the law. 

If the Mondell bill had passed it 
would actually have given the Cun- 
ningham claimants a preferential 
right to lease from the Government the claims they had 
already vainly tried to get possession of by unlawful means. 

If the Nelson bill and the Mondell bill had been free 
from provisions such as those I have just described it is 
highly probable that the coal of Alaska would now be open 
to development. The responsibility for keeping it inacces- 
sible rests squarely upon the men by whom these bills 
were framed in committee, and not on the men who rightly 
refused to let them pass. 

It is due, then, to the inactivity of Congress as a whole 
and the bad activity of certain elements in Congress that 
the problem of how to handle the Alaska coal is still 
unsettled, although the lines along which the settlement 
should come have long been known. 

Alaska, with all its resources, was bought and paid for 
by the people of the United States. It belongs to them 
now. The fur seals in Alaska belong to all the people of 
the United States and are held in public ownership. The 
coal in Alaska belongs to all the people of the United 
States and must likewise be held in public ownership. 
How should it be developed? 

The coal the people own in Alaska must be opened to 
use honestly, promptly, without special privilege and 
without discrimination. It must be opened under con- 
ditions that will offer attractive business investments to 
practical business men. But that is not all. The con- 
ditions of its use must defeat special privilege and make 
monopoly impossible. As the situation is now in Alaska, 
that is impossible—except under Government supervision 
and control. 


Advantages of the Leasing System 


T THE time when, in message after message, the enact- 
ment of a law to lease Alaska coal lands was being 
urged upon Congress, when bill after bill was being intro- 
duced to provide for the development of the coal without 
injustice to the consumer, few men in Congress looked upon 
leasing as a practicable method of handling Alaska coal. 
Now substantially all are agreed that the leasing system 
is necessary and right, and that the title to the coal must be 
held in the public hands. The country knows now that 
private ownership in the coal lands of Alaska means 
monopoly —and can mean nothing else. 
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Coal and Shale Outcrops in Bering River Field Ss 


To lease the public coal lands in Alaska means that 
Government will retain the right to regulate the d 
ment and sale of the coal in the public interest. And 
it is well to recall that—unless a monopoly is whe 
wants—a good lease is better for the coal miner than 
right to buy. Under a lease, the miner pays on 
the coal he takes from the mine and he pays no fastert 
he takes it; under the present laws, he is obliged to in 
his capital in the purchase of the land itself at a prieeo 
or twenty dollars an acre. Thus, for an area of eight sq 
miles—not an excessive holding for a coal-mining ¢ 
pany—the initial investment in the purchase of the 
at ten dollars an acre would be upward of fifty thou: 
dollars. This preliminary investment would be wl 
unnecessary under the leasing system. £ 


Conditions to be Embodied in Leases 


i IT possible to draw a Government lease that 
safeguard the public interests and at the same tin 
attractive enough to investors to secure prompt openii 
the mines? It is done commonly and with entire su 
in Australia and other countries, and assuredly it ¢a 
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also, it is a growing practice in our own country, de 
the hazardous nature of the undertaking. Coal-leasin 
the other hand, is comparatively free from the eleme 
risk. 

The man who puts his capital into the ground to pro: 
the general welfare by supplying coal is entitled tc 
treatment. Under a Government lease, the coal ope 
is not given the mine in perpetuity; but he must ha 
long enough to get the capital invested out again—ale 
of time we may estimate at thirty or forty years. He; 
have coal land enough to maintain a profitable ot 
during the whole term of his contract with the Go 
ment, and so may need in certain cases as much 4 
thousand acres under his lease. The royalty on at 
coal mined must be set low enough and the price he 
charge must be set high enough to insure a profit 
mensurate with the risk he faces; ule 


and the regule 
under which he operates must be simple, practical} 
the point of view of the man who does the work andy 
free from unnecessary rest riy 
and needless red tape. At th 
mination of his lease the lessee 
be protected in his right to ré 
from the Government land the } 
ings, machinery and equipme! 
has brought there for use j 
business, except those things 1 
removal would endange)’ 
future safety or workableness } 
mine. 
Then the safety of the me! 
aetually mine the coal must b 
vided for. If, for a single year 
dents on any railroad should bx 
as great and as horrible as the 1! 
fatalities the newspapers cons}! 
relate, the passenger trains 01 
road would pass empty da) 
day from the beginning to t 
of theirrun. Yet the losses ¥ 
about are smaller than those/! 
never reach the publie ear. /! 
is no reason why multitudes 
should die by suffocation yee4 
‘it 
F 


year in the coal mines of the # 
States. There must be no ref? 
of these horrorsin Alaska; an " 
lease must guarantee, under /® 
spection of the Bureau of Mrs 
possible safety to the men 


e work. To provide for the health and safety of the 
ners is a public duty and should be made a public 
arge. 

Finally, and most important of all, the rights of the 
ople of the United States—that vast, undying owner to 
iom the coal belongs—must be considered. The coal 
st be taken out clean in mining, for what remains is 
isted and eventually the people will need all the coal. 
the end of a reasonable time the lease must terminate, 
that it may be renewed on such conditions as the public 
ifare in the future may require. The people must 
teive a reasonable but not a large return for the use of 
sir property. And there must be complete publicity of 
business under the lease. 

One of the principal reasons why the great corporations 
ve been able to control our politics as well as our business 
shat the public has had no legal right to be informed of 
ir affairs. Any company that mines the people’s coal 
on the people’s land may fairly be required to keep the 
yple fully informed of what it does. The day is well-nigh 
x when the business man who supplies a necessity of 
, like coal or oil, can be considered to have no public 
ietion or responsibility. How such a man conducts his 
siness is of immediate interest and intimate concern to 
the people who use what he supplies. So, under a coal- 
d lease in Alaska, the people may fairly require that 
at is being done upon their property by their agent —for 
t is what the lessee really is—shall be laid fully before 
m. 

ne thing remains, and that the most vital of all. The 
‘sumer must be protected against extortion. To this 
», it is by no means endugh to provide Government 
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| STRING of horses passed my place on the way down 
L to the spring market at Harrington, and among 
them was the smallest Shetland pony I had ever 
€—several sizes smaller than a Great Dane. 

“in McCormack was doing some gardening for me— 
t will have a kitchen garden, although it makes vege- 
#'S almost prohibitorily expensive—and as we looked 
e little pony Dan rested on his spade and said ina 


Ye 
us 


| scent tone: “Sure he’s twice or three times as lar-rge 


etry Ryan’s hor-rse, the time he took it to King 
1ac—an’ it eighteen han’s high be rights.” 

/oked at the clock on the Congregational church amid 
5 ms, and seeing it lacked but a few minutes of noon I 
uppose you knock off, Dan, and tell me all about the 
and Terry Ryan.” 

‘ure it’s a story I hair-rd when I was a boy,” said he, 
ying his spade and sitting down on a pile of sod, where 

hted his pipe and prepared to enjoy himself. 

Avun g into an apple tree and made ready to listen, as if 
been a boy instead of a middle-aged man with the 
) of a family in the country on him. 


oe ier): 
vas in Tipperary, where there’s been Ryans ever since 
18 been the Lakes of Killarney. There was this 


L, 


Alm Irish Fairy Story—By 


regulation of the price at which the lessee shall sell his coal. 
It is a middleman, not the consumer, who will buy from the 
lessee—a middleman often three or four times removed 
from the man who will ultimately burn the coal. There- 
fore the price to be charged to the ultimate consumer must 
be kept under Government control. For the time being, 
no agency exists so well adapted as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to perform this difficult but practicable 
and most important task. 


A Monopoly by the People 


Ape has recently been introduced in the House by 
Mr. Robinson, of Arkansas, and in the Senate by Mr. 
Works, of California, which follows the lines advocated in 
this article. This bill has behind it the strong support of 
the National Conservation Association and, at the coming 
session of Congress, there is hope that it will pass. It 
proposes to meet the difficult problem of regulating the 
price to the consumer by adopting the course already 
followed with success by Kansas. It provides that, in 
determining a maximum beyond which the price to the 
consumer shall not rise, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall first establish a reasonable price at the mouth 
of the mine, and then add the cost for transportation— 
which it may regulate—and for handling, plus a reasonable 
profit—thus determining the highest price the consumer 
ought to pay. Without some such device, the regulation 
of the business in Alaska coal in the public interest must 
fail of its principal purpose. The man who needs protection 
most is the man who, actually burns the coal. There is 
much question as to whether the regulation of railroad 


Charles 
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. ; 
Terry Rode on T’roo the Water, Thinkin’ to 
Cool the Hor:rse’s Feet 


Patrick Ryan, Terry’s father, ownin’ a small farm, 
an’ King Cormac ruled over him an’ the rest of 
*em—a silly ould king that. never thought of anny 
one but himself, but a peaceable king enough because 
he was too cowardly to go to war.. He’d a great love 
for odd things—things that was different. He’d pay a big 
price for a hen that’d lay two eggs a day, or a strawberry 
plant that bore shamrocks, ora three-headed pig with a 
shaggy tail—but he hated dwar-rfs. They tell me that 
kings generilly has dwar-rfs wid them to be funny an’ amuse 
them, but King Cormac if he saw a dwar-rf ’d tur-rn pale 
an’ holler for help. 

Ould man Ryan had little more than an acre in the way 
of property, but he had a colt that was fourteen hands high 
before it was a year ould an’ he’d hopes ’twould grow to be 
a giant hor-rse, an’ then he’d sell it to the king for as much 
money as would keep him in comfort the rest of his days— 
even if he died immediately. 

But wan day he comes in from the field an’ he says to his 
wife: “I feel queer in the back of me head; I think it’s 
dyin’-likeI am. Tell Terry when the hor-rse is big enough 
to sell him to the king. The cabin is yours an’ the pigs an’ 
bit of ground, but he’s to have whatever he gets for the 
hor-rse ——”’ 

Then he gev a bit of gur-rgle, showed the whites of his 
eyes, an’ before she could call in the priest he’d gone. 

Well, Terry sorrowed mightily for the ould man an’ so 
did his mother, but that didn’t bring him back again; an’ 
after a time his grievin’ grew less, an’ at last he took notice 
of the hor-rse an’ said to his mother: ‘Sure the hor-rse me 
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rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by the 
Interior Department, under the present law, will prevent 
monopoly in its practical results. If it does, well; if not, 
then we must come to Government construction or 
ownership of railroads in Alaska, in favor of which the 
last year has seen a most significant growth of public 
sentiment. 

The opening of the coalfields under Government regula- 
tion is but a start in the great work for Alaska which the 
Congress of the United States has yet to do. Alaska is 
the storehouse of the nation. Most of its timberlands are 
already fairly protected against destruction, while remain- 
ing open to use, for they have been included in national 
forests; but the fisheries, the copper, the gold, the power, 
the land, are other resources whose value to this country 
it is impossible to compute. 

No comprehensive plan for the development of Alaska 
resources ought to be adopted—and I believe that none 
can be put into effect—which fails to provide for equality 
of opportunity in the use of them under Government 
supervision and control. If conditions are such in Alaska 
that development without monopoly is impossible, then 
let us, the people of the United States, become our own 
monopolists and hold the monopolies in our own hands. 
As a nation, we can afford to assume the risks of develop- 
ment without taking from the consumer the huge profit 
of the promoter who succeeds, or saddling the public with 
the huge losses which are often shifted upon it by the 
promoter who fails. If conditions make for monopoly in 
Alaska let it be a monopoly of which the people are the 
owners, not the tollpayers—the beneficiaries, and not the 
victims. 


Battell Loomis 


Nek fad 2 


father left me is eighteen han’s high an’ the most beautiful 
black hor-rse in County Tipperary. Tomorrer I’ll go take 
him to the king an’ come back wid a bag of gold.” 

That night in a drame a beautiful ger-rul wid golden hair 
an’ widout doubt some one high up appears to Terry an’ 
says: “Whichever way you go to the king’s palace don’t 
set foot on Corbally Bog, or your hor-rse’ll go out like a 
bubble, unless you’re quick enough to get him out while 
he has anny size.” Well, Terry enjoyed the drame an’ was 
cross whin his mother laid her hand on his shoulder an’ 
said: “Terry, me boy, the sun is shinin’, an’ this is the day 
you’re to go to King Cormac’s. Get a move on you” — 
well, probably she didn’t say that, for I never hair-rd it 
till I came to this country, but that’s what she meant. 

“Oh, Mother,” says Terry, “I was just dramin’ of the 
most beautiful young leddy I ever saw in me life. Sure if 
she’d have me I’d folly her on me knees all over Irelan’. 
Ah, if ye’d let me sleep a bit longer she might have gev me 
her ad-dress.”’ 

Terry gets up and feeds Paidrick, the hor-rse, an’ then he 
ates his own breakfast; but it’s little of the king he’s 
thinkin’ or of the money he’s likely to get, but it’s of the 
beautiful ger-rul that had tould him to avoid Corbally Bog. 

Paidrick was as gentle as a sheep an’ Terry never used a 
whip on him, but he carried wan for the looks of the thing; 


In Her Lap Was a Gersrrul A bout Five Yairsrs Old be the 
Face of Her, But as Lairsrge as a Ger:rul of Twenty 


an’ as he rode along on the shiny black baste it was not a 
bad-lookin’ felly he was. An’ manny’s the ger-rul that saw 
him that mor-rnin’ an’ said: ‘‘If he looked like that, now, 
I’d say yis.” : 

Merry an’ light-hair-rted he rode along, an’ at last he 
come to a bit of water an’ stopped to water his hor-rse. 
There was no sign to say what place it was at all at all, an’ 
whin the hor-rse had finished drinkin’, instead of tur-rnin’ 
back to the road, Terry rode on t’roo the water, thinkin’ 
to cool the hor-rse’s feet. Now just beyant the strame was 
the bog, an’ the minute the baste set foot on it he began 
to grow smaller, like a bubble left ina pipe. When Terry’s 
own legs, astraddle of the hor-rse, touched the bog, he 
pulled them up like he’d bur-rned them, an’ jist then he 
remimbered his whip. He brought it down wid all his 
stren’th on the flank of Paidrick, an’ he, not bein’ used to 
ill treatment, lept forward an’ got out of the bog. But he 
was on’y four han’s high! 

Well, Terry’s hair-rt was like lead. Here he was wid a 
monstrosity as small as ever he see at a fair or annywhere. 

At fir-rst he was for tur-rnin’ back, but the Ryans have a 
way of finishing what they begin—me mother was a 
Ryan—an’ so instead he cur-rls himself up be the side of 
the road, usin’ the little hor-rse for a piller—an’ him as 
gentle an’ as intelligent as ever, mind ye—an’ goes to 
sleep, hopin’ for what happened. 

It’s aisy guessin’ what that was, sir, an’ he’d not been 
asleep five minutes when the beautiful ger-rul came to him 
an’ said: ‘ You’re lucky you got out alive. If you’d stood 
in the bog you’d have got little like Paidrick, but the cut 
of the whip showed ye have sinse in your head. An’ now 
if ye’ll go to King Cormac an’ offer him the smallest hor-rse 
in the wer-ruld he’ll pay tin times as much as he would for 
a hor-rse eighteen han’s high.’ ‘‘ Where do yelive?”’ says 
Terry in his drame, an’ the ger-rul smiles at him an’ says: 
‘“An’ you a peasant!”’ But she smiles again an’ says: 
‘“When ye need to find me’ll be time enough.” “Sure I 
need to find ye now,” says Terry, as bould as brass; but 
just then the little hor-rse gev a twitch in his sleep an’ 
Terry woke up. ‘Always too soon,” says he. “I'd ha’ 
found out in another minute.” 

But he lifts up the little hor-rse an’ goes along wid big 
strides, for it was five leagues to the palace of the king an’ 
almost noon. Some of the time the little hor-rse ran on his 
own legs, an’ a good speeder he was; but most of the 
time Terry carried him across his shoulders, an’ late that 
afternoon he arrived at King Cormac’s castle. 

’Twas an odd-lookin’ castle, wid rooms hangin’ outside 
the walls like bir-rd cages, an’ trees growin’ t’roo the main 
roof, an’ the stable in the front hall, an’ the king’s coort 
in a big tint outside of everything. 

Terry’s eyes was near poppin’ out of his head at the 
strangeness of it, but he walked along wid the hor-rse hid 
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in his shir-rt—for he didn’t know what schemers there 
might be on the lookout for just such a curiosity. 

Terry, very polite, stepped up to a big seven-foot guar-rd 
in uniform an’ asks can he see the king. ‘Sure he’s busy 
wid important affairs of state,” says the sojer, “an’ can 
see no wan till avenin.”’ 

Now Terry was the impatient wan an’ he didn’t want to 
be coolin’ the bare feet of him, waitin’ for the king; so, 
seein’ the sojer looked honest-like, he says: “‘ Do you think 
he’d come out to look at this?’’ Wid that he sets Paidrick 
on the ground an’ chirrups to him, an’ the little hor-rse 
begun to run around in a cir-rcle, tossin’ his mane an’ 
wavin’ his beautiful black tail. 

“Glory be to the saints!” says the sojer. “Whin the 
king sees that he’ll ayther mur-rder you for it or else give 
you a bag of gold big enough to supply peraties for all in 
Tipperary for fifty years.” 

“Tt’s little I feel like bein’ mur-rdered,”’ says Terry, 
removin’ his cap, ‘‘an’ if you’ll tell me the best way to act 
wid him I’ll be thankful to Your Lordship,” says he, not 
knowin’ just how to address a sojer. 

“Let’s see,’ says the sojer, standin’ a little straighter; 
“today he’s actin’ silly. Some days he does be pompous, 
an’ some days sad an some days quite, but today he’s silly. 
Do you act silly, too, an’ it’ll keep him in good humor.” 

Then the sojer blows on a hor-rnslung be hisside, an’ two 
of these pages comes out of the tent an’ comes up to him. 
The sojer tells them to tell the king’s chamberlain that the 
smallest hor-rse in the wer-ruld is passin’ t’roo, an’ maybe 
he’d like to look at it before it’s too late. 

Off runs the two pages an’ disappears in the tint, an’ a 
moment later out comes the king, lookin’ as silly as a fool 
at a fair. 

“Hide the hor-rse,”’ says the sojer, an’ Terry hides him 
in his shir-rt. 

““Where’s this little hor-rse?” says the king, while all the 
aldermen in the coort was lookin’ at their watches an’ 
wonderin’ will the serious affairs of the kingdom ever be 
attinded to while there’s anny foolishness in the wer-ruld. 

Then Terry drops the lids half over his eyes an’ smiles 
like he’d stopped too often on the way there, an’ in a 
squeaky voice like a child’s he says: ‘An’ is it the likes of 
you is king?”” Then he bur-rst out into a silly laugh an’ 
poked the king in the ribs. 

This tickled the king an’ he begun to laugh. ‘‘ Why,” 
says he, “‘you’re the mer-ry lad. Is it you have the little, 
bittle, kittle, mittle hor-rse?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ says Terry, hunchin’ his shoulders like a 
half-witted man an’ runnin’ his tongue around his lips. 
“Tt’s the smallest, wallest, ballest, callest hor-rse in the 
wer-ruld.” 

The sojer was near sick wid all this silliness, but the king 
roared wid laughter an’ Terry set the hor-rse down an’ told 
him to trot to the king. 

Liftin’ his feet high like a t’orobred, Paidrick trotted to 
the king, and the king sat down har-rd on the grass, he was 
so amazed-like. 

“Send for me pur-rse keepers,’’ says he, an’ in a minute 
ten men bearin’ ten bags full of gold came out of the palace 
an’ halted in front of the king. 

“What do you want?” says King Cormac wid a foolish 
grin—“‘one bag or two bags or all ten. Take your choice.” 

“Wan would be easier takin’ home, but seein’ it’s you, 
King Cormac, I’ll take all ten,” says Terry, an’ tur-rns a 
back summersault for joy. 

This put the king in an awful good humor ah’ he says: 
“When this young man wants to go home send him on 
hor-rseback wid two hor-rses to carry the gold. But you 
must stay to dinner, young man, an’ tomorrer we'll go 
huntin’ together.” 

Then he stoops down and picks up Paidrick an’ sets him 
on his shoulders, an’ the hor-rse trots from one shoulder to 
another like a kitten. ; 

“The most wonderful thing in the wer-ruld,” says the 
king, “‘an’ I got it chape.”’ 

“You did that,’ says Terry. ‘‘There’s few kings I know 
that I’d sell my hor-rse to for a beggarly ten bags—that 
I haven’t opened yet.” 

Some of the king’s aldermen or coortiers or whatever 
they call them had come out of the tent, an’ they gasped at 
the insolence of the lad; but the king slapped him on the 
back an’ said: ‘“‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I'll send you 
after the princess. You’ll get her sure enough.” 

“ An’ who is the princess?” says Terry, lookin’ silly, an’ 
yet wonderin’ to himself if she was the lovely ger-rul he’d 
dramed about. 

The king begins leppin’ about like th’ ould fool he was, 
an’ grins half again the len’th of his mouth an’ says: ‘The 
princess is the wan that’s soon to be the wife of King Cor- 
mac. I’ve sint for her to come an’ be married three times 
altogether, an’ aich time she sinds back wor-rd that there’s 
time enough. Aich time I sint her an expinsive present.” 
He’d stopped leppin’ like a calf be now an’ comes up in 
front of Terry an’ says: “‘Tomorrer I’ll sind her no present, 
but it’s you I’ll sind wid a couple of hor-rses an’ you must 
bring her back on one of them.” 

“Sure, Your Majesty,” says Terry, ‘‘it’s a fine job for a 
summer’s day. An’ how far is it?” 
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“Tt’s north of here at the other end of me kingdom, 
you may have trouble gettin’ her, for she’s a pack of 
hounds that are hungry for strangers. Wan of me mes 
gers lost his ar-rm before she could call them off, a 
secon’ was pulled to pieces, an’ the thir-rd on’y for bein’ 
cowar-rd might have fared wor-rse. But when he sawth 
dogs he dropped the present, yelled to the princess to ¢ 
an’ get it, an’, tur-rnin’ about, gallops back an’ never s 
till he gets to me stables in there,” he says, pointin’ te 
front hall of the palace, where you could hear a hun 
head of hor-rses whinnyin’ an’ stampin’. i 

Airly in the mornin’ Terry set out to get the princess, wi 
full instructions how to go an’ what to do. He’d a 
hor-rse, an’ another—for the princess—trotted be his 
as if he liked his company. When he was halfway tl 
the sun bein’ overhead he felt sleepy, an’ leppin’ a fen 
into a field full of rich grass—sure, sir, there’s no gras 
rich as Irish grass—leppin’ into the field an’ the o 
hor-rse leppin’ after, he said, to the both of them: 
your fill an’ if ye don’t mind I'll sleep a bit.” So 
down, hopin’ to be visited in a drame as before. 
enough, as soon as his head touched the ground he wa 
an’ there was the beautiful ger-rul standin’ by him. ¥ 

“Are you the wan I’m after?” says he. “Af 
what?” says she haughty-like. ‘After for King Co 
says he. “Yes,” says she, “but I’ll not be ready to 
‘An’ what'll I do to be saved from bein’ eaten hb 
hounds?” says he. ‘I’m not afear-rd of dogs, but fift 
wan man is likely to beserious.”” “‘ Whistle them to y 
ye fir-rst see them an’ they’ll not har-rm ye. Every 
messenger has yelled at them, an’ hounds is sens 
says she. : 

Just then his hor-rse comes up and nuzzles him 
Terry woke up. 

“Oh, may ye never stop! Sure I wasn’t half 
dramin’.” But he got up an’ continued on his jo 
an’ about sunset he come to the princess’ beautiful 
an’ saw her sittin’ under a big fuchsia tree, atin 
strawberries an’ crame. When he crossed the boun 
the place—she had no gates nor no fences, the dogs 
better than barb-wire—he sees them come bayin’ in 
to give anny wan cold creeps. But Terry remimb 
lesson an’ whistles long an’ loud an’ shrill. An’ ever. 
dog comes jumpin’ up on him, latherin’ an’ slatherin” 
waggin’ his tail. At this the princess rises an’ | 
slowly down, an’ when Terry seen her he knew she ¥ 
the princess of his drames. \ 

“An’ what may you want?” says she, like she w 
sp’akin’ kind to a beggarman. 


he 
“Tes Little I Feel Like Bein' 
Mursrdered, an’ if You’ll Tell Me the Best Wa to 
Act Wid Him I’lt be Thankful to Your Lords : 


7s aisy guessin’, Mavourneen,” says he familiar-like, 
ay a felly will be whin he’s met a ger-rul in t’ree 
ell,” says she, in a har-rd-enough voice, “I never 
about guessin’, so if ye’ve not a civil answer to a civil 
ion you can tur-rn about defore I set the dogs on ye.”’ 
n’ is it you would do the likes of that after tellin’ me 
o make fri’nds wid them?” 

never saw you before,’”’ says she. 

ll, that made Terry stare the eyes out of him for fear 
seen mistaken; but, no, it was the drame princess 
enough. 

ell, to make a long story shor-rt,’’ says he, “I’m 
Ryan, an’ King Cormac has sint me to fetch you 
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ir weddin’. 


of them to a stable; an’ then she asked him to stay 
p a bit an’ meet her father. 
; always Terry was wonderin’ if she didn’t know she 
yme to him in drames. 
' ould dook, her father, wore a long white beard 
ayed a harp beautiful. But that was after supper. 
she avenin’ wore away Terry fell more 
ore in love wid the princess, an’ she 
d to think he was a fine young man to 
n’ barefoot. For he still had the two 
‘e had started wid an’ not a stitch of 
ron them, which showed what a simple 
‘was to visit a king an’ a princess in 
e feet of him. 
\re King Cormac never sint anny wan 
ju before. The last wan I couldn’t see 
iran away, but the others couldn’t have 
auch ayther or me dogs wouldn’t have 
(ed them, bein’ as kind as kittens.” 
fell, it’s the way a man trates a dog,” 
ferry. ‘‘Tell me, Princess, are ye goin’ 
[vid me tomorrer?” 
aave to, for I promised me father I’d 
‘ienever a messenger got inside the 
o but I’d rather I was goin’ to meet — 
at > 99 
2?” says Terry, squarin’ his shoulders 
l)kin’ proud. 
es,”’ says she, an’ the next minute he 
‘ssin’ the hands of her an’ sayin’: ‘If 
sh lad has wit to scheme it out King 
ie will never marry you.” 
{ be just as happy,” says she, an’ 
‘on him in a way that made him ready 
t half Irelan’ for her. 
 mor-rnin’, wid her father’s blessin’ — 
n sittin’ in a balcony like playin’ the 
‘to keep the feet of them fresh—she 
(laway wid Terry. The dogs wint wid 
for a league or two an’ then wint 
khowlin’ for sorrer at losin’ the lovely 
3S. 
the time Terry’s wits was har-rd at 
(an’ after a while he thought of the 
Hly Bog an’ he flings his cap in the air 
dt his bare heels into the hor-rse so that 
iff at a canter, an’ he shouts for joy. 
dincess,”’ says he, when the other hor-rse 
ught up wid him, “‘if there’s wan thing 
le king hates more than another it’s a 
nf, Have ye courage to go wid me to 
ily Bog an’ l’ave me set your foot in it 
ough to make a dwar-rf of you? Then 
whe king sees you he'll holler for help; 
1 take me ten bags of gold an’ we'll 
a be married an’ go back to live wid 
rear ould father an’ the hounds. An’ 
n ther can come an’ visit us.” 
I princess no sooner hair-rd this than she clapped her 
dlike a child an’ tould him to hurry to the bog, of 
¢ she had often hair-rd. 
/ he way there Terry asked her again if she wasn’t the 
iI hat had warned him in t’ree drames, an’ she says, 
a good dale of sinse for a princess: ‘‘Sure, how’d I 
ui] *Twas your drame, not mine. But I had a drame 
"ha lad that looked like you, on’y he was dressed like 
ij, Was walkin’ be me side in our par-rk.” 
. if I could on’y remember doin’ it,” says Terry 
“Dressed like a prince! An’ me barefoot.” 
ithe princess looked at his bare feet she leaned over 
hier hor-rse an’ pressed his hand an’ smiled at him. 
sseemed to him as if all the bir-rds in the wer-ruld 
e/agin’ to him, he was that happy. 
Hist they come to Corbally Bog an’ he gets off his 
1) an’ walks careful-like to the edge of it, an’ then he 
sher to come to him. 
Ha’t be afear-rd,” says he; “TI’ll pull y’out before ye 
Par altogether.” 
“| peihcess was a true spor-rt—which they ginerally is, 
H@€—an’ walks right on to the bog, he holdin’ her 
i ies waist an’ wishin’ she’d be bog trottin’ forever. 
memberin’ ’twas a special bog he whisks her out 
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that she asked him off his horse an’ a groom took the ° 


when she’s down to two feet high, an’ settin’ her on his 
own hor-rse, wid her permission, he set out for the eastle. 

“How does it feel to be a dwar-rf?” says he. “I’d not 
know it,” says she, “on’y that you look so big. But how’ll 
you change me back to me usual size?”’ says she suddenly. 

“Glory be to the saints!” says Terry, his jaw droppin’, 
“T never thought of that at all, at all.” 

“Oh, well, wan trouble at a time,” says she, an’ they 
kept on to the castle. An’ twice she tould him she was 
very happy to be havin’ such a ride. 

King Cormac had not come back from huntin’, so Terry 
asks the sojer can he hide the princess in his sintry box for 
a while. 

“Sure ye can that,” says the sojer, “an’ be sure that the 
king doesn’t see her, or he’ll t’row a fit an’ like as not 
mur-rder her. Who is she annyway?”’ 

But Terry thought it best not to tell, an’ mountin’ his 
hor-rse he rode out to meet the king. 

Now this day was the king’s pompous day an’ when 
Terry saw him he wouldn’t have known him for the same 
king. He rode his hor-rse as if he was seven feet high, he 
had a face on him like he’d just finished makin’ Irelan’, an’ 


The Princess Was a True Sporsrt—Which They Ginerally is, 
I Belave—an’ Walks Right On to the Bog 


when he saw Terry there was nothin’ silly in the greetin’ 
he gev him. ‘‘Ah, me young fri’nd, have ye carried out the 
task I set yesterday?” 

“T have, Your Majesty,” said Terry, just as pompous, 
an’ bowin’ but very little, ‘‘an’ the beautiful princess 
awaits you in the sintry box beyant.” 

“The what?” cried the king. 

“The little red sintry box beyant,” says Terry, pointin’ 
in the direction of the palace. At this two of the coortiers 
fell off of their hor-rses wid the shock it gev them to think 
of a princess bein’ in such a vulgar place. ‘‘I didn’t know 
where to put her,” says he, “‘an’ the outside rooms seemed 
full.” 

Well, to make a long story short, the king rode up to the 
palace gate an’ Terry jumped off his hor-rse an’ said: 
“Here she is, Your Majesty.” 

Now Terry was fully prepared to whisk her out of 
har-rm’s way if the king tried to kill her. But when King 
Cormac saw her he made a face like in one of these mirrors 
at Drameland an’ he falls off his hor-rse in a fit. 

While the king was bein’ bled be his doctor-rs Terry took 
the princess to a safe place—an ould woman’s hut outside 
the town—an’ paid the ould woman to take care of her till 
he called for her. Then he rode back to the palace as 
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innocent as a lamb, an’ found the king wigglin’ his mouth 
like he tasted somethin’ bad, an’ swallerin’ har-rd. 

Of coorse Terry tould him how it happened, an’ the king 
begun toery. “I cannever marry a dwar-rf,” says he, the 
tears running’ off his nose in a torrent, “‘an’ the princess is 
the on’y woman I ever loved, so I’ll die a bachelor.” 

Then wan of the king’s wise men went up to him an’ 
whispered to him, an’ the king’s tears stopped at the bridge 
of his nose an’ he says: “‘Is that so? Where is the place?” 
The wise man beckoned the king in the stable an’ walked 
into a stall wid him. An’ Terry creeps in an’ hides in the 
next stall. 

“Where did you say the place was?” says the king. 

“She'll grow her full height,’ says the wise man,““‘if she 
sets foot on ‘4 

“Atchoo!”’ sneezes the king. 
again.” 

“The place is 

“*Atchoo!”’ sneezed the king again, but when it was over 
he said: “Oh, yes, I’ve often hair-rd tell of that place.” 

Poor Terry’s hear-rt sunk in his boots—an’ him bare- 
foot at that—but the king went on: “ Well, have her taken 

there tomorrer. Let the young feller take 
her.” 

Terry was near leppin’ out of his skin at 
this, but it’s sad enough he was when the 
wise man said: “Sure if ye wasn’t a king 
you’d be an omadhaun, beggin’ Your 

Majesty’s par-rdon. Sure the boy knew 
what he was doin’. It’s in love wid her he 
is himself, an’ he found out you hated the 
sight of a dwar-rf an’ dwar-rfed her comin’ 
t’roo Corbally Bog. But it’s not likely he 
“knows where this place is, an’ that’s why I 
brought ye here to tell you—the way he 
wouldn’t be findin’ out.” 

“Send him back tonight wid his bags of 
gold,” says the king in a rage. “T’ll not 
have him overnight.”’ 

Sure it wasn’t a half an hour later that 
Terry was headed for home, wid two hor-rses 
to carry his gold an’ two men to mind the 
hor-rses. 

But when he came to the cottage where 
he’d left the princess he gave a handful of 
gold to aich man an’ said: “We'll not go 
farther tonight. Yonder’s an inn. Do you 
put up there an’ I’ll stay here wid me Aunt 
Judy. Ill be star-rtin’ at seven in the 
mor-rnin’.”’ 

Then he goes in an’ has a bowl of bread 
an’ milk an’ some peraties wid the princess 
an’ the ould woman. An’ the princess was 
delighted, for she’d never been in so small a 
cottage before. 

After supper Terry tould the princess what 
had happened an’ said: “If ye were far away 
I’d sleep on it an’ drame, but perhaps ye 
have a way out.” 

“Sure I have,” says she. ‘‘Can you tark 
like the wise man?” 

Terry gev a laugh. ‘Annybody could do 
that, for he tarked like a fool, in a pinched 
voice.” 

“Well,” says she, “go you to the king 
when his lights are out an’ make out you’re 
the wise man an’ ask him to be sure that he 
has the name of the place right. Then when 
he says it, come away an’ star-rt on your 
journey at once, before he finds out what has 
happened.” 

Sure Terry thought this a fine adventure, 
so off he star-rts, an’ guided be the royal 
snor-res of the king he comes to his bedroom, 
which is in the highest hangin’ room of all. He creeps in at 
the door, an’ it wide open an’ unguarded, an’ goes to the 
bedside of the king. The king snor-red again an’ Terry 
plucks the sleeve of his royal nightgownd. 

“Who’s there?’’ says the king, half awake. 

“Tt’s me, Shaun the Wise,” says Terry, imitatin’ the 
wise man’s voice so his own mother would have been 
desaved. 

“An’ what do yez want, distur-rbin’ me rest?”’ 

“Are you sure,” says Terry, “that you got the name of 
the other bog?” 

“Sure I did,” said the king angrily—‘‘it’s Clubberly 
Bog.” 

“Clubberly Bog it is, an’ it’s sorry I am to disturb Your 
Majesty’s drames,”’ says Terry, laughin’ to himself at the 
thing. “Good night, Your Majesty.” 

“Good night!’’ growled the king, an’ tur-rned over for 
another nap, while Terry slips out an’ away widout meetin’ 
a soul, most of the servin’ people bein’ off to a ball in the 
lodge rooms—or whatever they’d have for balls in a town 
of that size. E 

Back comes Terry an’ wakes up the two men an’ says 
he’s changed his mind an’ will go right on to Clubberly 

(Continued on Page 30) 


“T didn’t hear. Say it 
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NE of my friends . 4 

() not long ago, 9 
looking through 

my scrapbook, noticed 

the following from 


Judge’s Favorites: 


We look upon your face, 
miss, 

And we feel a kind of 
awe; 

And doubtless you 
would like to know 
the reason. 

Well, you’re the only 
leading woman that 
we ever saw 

Who led with Richard 
Mansfield a whole 
season. 


Laughingly my 
friend said: “Why 
don’t you write an 
account of some of the 
happenings of your 
year with Mansfield? 
The eccentricities of 
genius are always 
amusing and you were 
in a position to view 
him in a different light 
from most people.” 

And so here area few 
of the memories of that 
year which, instead of 
being the ordeal I had 
feared it might, proved 
really delightful. 
Mansfield excelled in 
eccentricity, as he did 
in everything, and 
ennui in hissociety was 
an unknown sensation. 
To become well ac- 
quainted with such an 
unusual personality was an experience worth having; and, 
no matter what interesting things may come to me in the 
future, I shall always remember that season with pride and 
pleasure. 

I began it very dubiously, for I was convinced that I 
shouldn’t be able to stand the strain a week. Iwas engaged 
without ever having met Mr. Mansfield, but he had seen 
me play and liked me; so, when his manager sent for me, 
all the business details were settled so smoothly that I felt 
there would surely be stormy times ahead to even things 
up, as it were. 

Judging from general report, leading ladies were this 
star’s particular pest. He had twelve in one season; and 
I had read long interviews in which he had asserted that 
not one of them could dance or even walk gracefully, or 
understand French, or speak cultured English. This 
seemed to me an impossibility. Any accomplished actress 
knows such things, as a matter of course, and it couldn’t be 
true that he had met twelve who didn’t. Therefore I 
decided he must be unreasonable in his fancies and unreli- 
able as to facts. The leading ladies, on their side, told how 
he would, during some tender scene, swear volubly under 
his breath—how he would send peremptory orders by his 
valet about playing a scene; and oné poor girl said that 
when she had to support him up a long flight of steps dur- 
ing an exit, he had pushed her against the balustrade 
until she cried with pain. So it was with very gloomy 
forebodings that I appeared at the first rehearsal. 


The Father and His Players 


Spee company was very large—about seventy people; 
and I found that several of the actors had been with 
Mr. Mansfield a number of years. I thought this was 
encouraging; and these old members spoke of him quite 
affectionately as ‘Father,’ which was more encouraging; 
but when the word was passed around that Father would 
not be present that day there was such a sigh of relief 
from everybody that all my terrifying apprehensions 
returned at once. 

In his absence, work was begun on the established plays 
of the repertoire in which the stage business had been set- 
tled: Richard III, lhe Merchant of Venice, Doctor Jekyll 


Her Present From the Star Was a Doll 
as Big as Herself 


and Mr. Hyde, The Parisian Romance 
and Beau Brummel. 

I observed that one was at liberty to 
do anything and everything one pleased — 
except in the scenes with Father. There 
were several stage managers, not one of 
whom had absolute authority; and this in 
most cases would have produced dire and 
dreadful results, but Mr. Mansfield’s com- 
pany was an unusually brilliant one. 
This astonished me, for there seemed to 
be a general notion that he was “‘afraid’”’ 
to have fine support. How absurd this 
was is proved by merely glancing at a few 
of the names on the roster that year. 

Among the men were A. G. Andrews, 
Arthur Forrest, Clarence Handyside, 
Fuller Mellish, Lester Kenyon, Sheridan 
Block, Ernest Warde, Walter Howe, 
Sydney Mather and Henry Wenman; and 
among the women were Eleanor Barry, 
Irene Prahar, Adelaide Nowak, Alma 
Hathaway, Vivian Bernard and Margaret 
Greet. Certainly I have never seen a 
finer classic company anywhere. 

One day, after we had been at work 
about a week, there was a sudden hush 
and I felt before I saw him that Father 
had arrived at last. He walked slowly 
to the prompt table followed by Mr. 
Stevens, his manager, Mr. Wilstach, his 
press representative, and Mr. Greet, his 
secretary. It was avery majestic entrance 
and he greeted his friends in the company 
in the same manner. He smiled quite 
affably when Mr. Stevens introduced me, 
but I got the impression of having been 
presented to an emperor. It was a dull, 
rainy day and he wore a long tan raincoat 
and soft hat, but he looked as if he had 
stepped out of a bandbox and never after- 
ward did I see him look otherwise. 

During our long season, through the 
heat of the desert and the mountain snows, 
in awful one-night stands and even in Pittsburgh, his white 
hair gleamed, his glasses shone, his trousers were creased 
and his tie was set just so; and always there was the 
fine linen handkerchief, never unfolded. I have occa- 
sionally seen him use it, but never unfold it. I am very 
gure even in the heat of his most frenzied outbursts he 
never ‘‘mopped his brow.”’ I know he said once to one 
of his actors: ‘“‘Don’t perspire, sir; it’s so vulgar.” He 
had a particularly healthy-looking skin—smooth and soft; 
and, though a sort of pink, it was too dark to be florid. 


’ His eyes were like little black beads and his small, straight 


nose I thought sometimes was his most expressive feature. 
He used to crinkle it into the funniest shapes to express 
his disapproval—and as he disapproved so frequently he 
kept it busy. 

There was something German about him when hespoke— 
not in accent, certainly, for that was ultra British; but 
the timbre of his voice and the way he rolled certain 
words around his tongue revealed his German blood. 

Don Carlos was to be the first new production of the 
season, so the parts were distributed and we started to 
rehearse without delay. 

I, as the Queen, began the play, entering with my ladies- 
in-waiting. He looked at us, each and every one, as if we 
were the most painful sights he had ever gazed upon. That 
look alone aroused my antagonism and I promptly froze 
into icy indifference. When I think how difficult I was 
during those early rehearsals, and of the cool calmness 
with which I “‘talked back,” I can’t understand how Mr. 
Mansfield tolerated it. They told me it was because evi- 
dently I was not afraid of him—and that was a pleasing 
novelty. I positively hated him and was only waiting for 
him to say something to give me an excuse to leave—and 
then one day the atmosphere cleared, as if by magic; 
because we laughed together—a foolish little laugh, but 
it broke down the wall of antagonism with which I had 
surrounded myself. It was in the garden scene, where 
Carlos is kneeling at the feet of Elizabeth. Suddenly Mr. 
Mansfield interrupted his lines and said to me solemnly: 

“My dear child, please—please don’t look at me with 
that dying-duck-in-a-thunder-storm expression!’’ 

It sounded so ridiculous, mixed in with the high-flown 
sentiments of Don Carlos, that I laughed—and so did he. 


sy Florence Rockw 
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‘ knows what a supreme joy it is when, after worki 


BOY H. c. w 


When we began again everything seemed cha 
responded to the emotion of the situation. I forgo 
and my taskmaster; and when it was over I kney 
the first time the scene had really moved. Eve 


at a scene day after day, fearing it can never be y 
despairing almost—suddenly it “goes’’! It is tl 
tion I imagine the airmen must feel when for the 
they sail into space. 

When I found that I was going to really lik 
with Mr. Mansfield I began to make allowance 
irritability. I still ‘‘talked back’’—every 4 
wished to retain any self-respect had to—but I 
good-natured about it. 


A State Paper Missing 


E WAS not an especially fine stage director. 
apt to expect the actors to be mindreade 
would cruelly criticise many times without sug 
remedy. I remember an incident that occurred a 
time. It was our first ‘“‘prop’”’ rehearsal and 1 
manager charged me not to forget the paper I wa 
to Carlos at the end of the first act. I didn’t 
but during the action of the scene Mr. Mansfiele 
it from my hand; and, as he was very nearsi 
didn’t notice what had happened. I thought it 
to stop to pick it up, and when the time came te 
paper to him I simply went through the actio: 
the “prop.” Then the storm broke. The sta: 
was berated soundly for not attending to his 
“T expressly said that all ‘props’ must be provid 
rehcarsal; and now, in the most important situat 
act, Miss Rockwell has no paper to hand me!” 
I hastened to explain that I had dropped # 
and the stage manager, having recovered the fe 
ment, held it out as:‘a mute evidence of his innocence 
Mansfield seized it and regarded it with disgust. 
“So that,”’ he thundered, “‘is your idea of whi 
paper looks like! No wonder she dropped it. Hoy 


For Exercise, He Took Long Walks Every Aft : 
Without an Overcoat 


2 expected to carry such a thing as that?” And he 
ip and threw it on the table. 
hat kind of a paper shall I get, Mr. Mansfield?” said 

pe manager. a 
y to use the small amount of intelligence you seem 
ssess and get a very different looking paper from 
‘said the star loftily; ‘and the poor stage manager 
¢ to guess again in regard to what was wanted. 
dress rehearsal of Don Carlos was a most exciting 

“Some of the massive scenery couldn’t be set 
ly and there was a long, dreary wait in the dressing 

before we began. Then the atmosphere seemed 
charged with electricity and there was trouble over 
hing. “Keep mum!” counseled the senior members. 
soon run down if we don’t say anything.” That 
often happen, however. There was one scene where 
to enter quickly, followed by one of my ladies-in- 
g, and say: “What means this noisy tumult in the 
? Countess, go and see what it portends.” The 
umult was being supplied by twenty lusty young 
ho stood in plain sight at the right of the stage, with 
beside them, trying to get them to “‘holla! holla! 
’ to his satisfaction. 

Countess, instead of going toward the noise, bowed 
ent back through the doorway which we had just 
ii. Father danced first on one foot and then on the 
n his rage. 
me back!”’ he called. “Come back! Haven’t you 
telligence? Haven’t you one grain of common, 
“y sense? Where did you expect to find the noise— 
“oom you just came out of-—under the bed?” 
Countess refused to commit herself; and then he 
2d forth into a tirade that seemed to last ten 
s, and I wondered how she could possibly stand 
ollow the “‘keep-mum”’ maxim. When he had 
ed his vocabulary he finished up with: ‘Why 
7ou answer me? MHaven’t you any spirit? No; 
ven’t! Well, now we'll proceed.” 


Mrs. Simon’s Retorts Courteous 


next hitch came when several of the noblemen 
eared in ridiculous looking hats. ‘Send for Mrs. 
i’ said Father. ‘“Simy,” as everybody called her, 
2 wardrobe woman, and she had held her job for 
"years. She was a “character” if ever there was 
‘mowing her business thoroughly and being afraid 
jie, she spcke her mind emphatically and freely in a 
is German dialect, and was the only one who could 
employer to rout when he started on a tantrum. 
/3, Simon,”’ said Father, ‘what l:ind of hats are these 
ju have given my artists? Do you know what they 
le?”’ 
3,” said Simy. “They look like the devil!” 
y haven’t you provided others?” 
i give me no money; so I buy you no hats.” 
'y well,” said Mansfield, looking almost meek. ‘“‘Go 
iStevens and get the money—and some new hats.” 
13!”? said Simy. 

this, things moved along fairly well until there 
uble over the lights. I have been in a number of 


Hurling Imprecations at 
Every Electrician That 
Ever Was Born 


productions and never have I seen a 
dress rehearsal go through without a 
serious row with the electricians. So it 
was small wonder that at this adven- 
turesome session there was a final 
upheaval and a seeming deadlock over 
some detail about the calciums. The 
auditorium was in darkness and Father 
was a picturesque figure as he stood in 
the limelight hurling imprecations at 
every electrician that ever was born. 
After raging until he was tired, he 
began to seek corroboration of his com- 
plaints from those about him. All the 
actors in the scene were appealed to, 
then the manager and the secretary 
were summoned, and finally Mr. 
Wilstach was demanded—but there 
Was no response. “Mr. Wilstach!”’ 
rang out the stentorian call. No 
answer. 

“Turn up the house lights!” said 
Mansfield suddenly; and there, in the 
fifth row, sat Mr. Wilstach, probably 
with every intention of keeping out of 
the fracas. ‘You coward!” said 
Mansfield sternly. ‘You coward!” 
And Mr. Wilstach was obliged imme- 
diately to join the commiserating circle. 

Then Father made a long speech to 
his children. He said he was exceed- 
ingly sorry to have to announce that the season would 
end before it. began. That we had all worked faithfully 
and sincerely, and it was too bad that we should have to 
suffer for the incompetence of a mere mechanic; but that 
he couldn’t stand it any longer—that he didn’t have to 
work under such conditions and he wouldn’t—that the 
manager would settle all business details and we could 
consider the season closed. Then he went to his dressing 
room and banged the door. The new members of the 
company looked bewildered, the old members resigned, and 
there was a dead pause. 

“What shall we do now?” said one of the stage managers. 

“Begin the act again,” said Mr. Stevens crisply; and 
so we did—and at his proper cue Father emerged from his 
dressing room and went on with his part, and everything 
proceeded as if nothing had happened. 

The season was to open in Toledo and we journeyed 
thither by special train, which is a most uncomfortable 
way to travel—and the Mansfield special was worse 
than any other; for, if ever the engineer tried to put on a 
little speed, Mr. Mansfield would pull the bellrope and 
command him to slow down. 

The train consisted of two sleepers, a diner, the private 
car and a number of baggage cars, for we carried the sce- 
nery for eight plays. The private car was very luxurious 
and Mr. Mansfield often preferred it to the hotels. 

The last disturbance of the Don Carlos series came on 
the day of the premiére. The actress who was cast for the 
Princess Eboli was too small and slight for the part, and 
she lacked the experience and poise to give the necessary 
weight to some of the scenes. This 
had been apparent from the earliest 
rehearsals, but it was not until the 
very day of the first performance that 
she was taken out of the réle and Miss 
Barry substituted. If ever any one 
was literally thrown on the stage in 
an important réle, Miss Barry was. 
The costumes, which had been fitted 
on the small, slight woman, had to be 
slashed and lengthened—and there 
was only time for one rehearsal; but 
being a fine actress Miss Barry went 
through with flying colors and never a 
grumble, though her position as heavy 
woman of the company had entitled 
her to the réle from the first. 

Don Carlos was well received, but 
it did not show Mansfield at his best. 
In one scene, however, he was tremen- 
dous—in the prison, where Carlos 
denounces the King for the death of 
Posa. In this his wonderful voice had 
full range and the audiences were 
roused to high-pitched enthusiasm. 
I think his voice was his greatest gift. 
We have many actors with as much 
magnetism and more feeling than he 
possessed, but I have never heard the 
equal of his voice. No strain was too 
trying for it and it always rang true. 
This tour de force in Don Carlos was 
his pet scene; so one night when the 
King stood between him and the 
calcium, casting grotesque shadows 
over his face, he was awfully upset. 
Everybody made wild signs to the 
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Father Was in an Awful Rage, Even for Him, and Everybody 
Said This Was the End of Simy 


King to step aside, but he either couldn’t or wouldn’t 
understand. So, when the curtain fell, he was discharged 
after a furious tirade. This must have been heard in the 
audience, for the New York papers had a story next day 
that Mansfield had discharged six prominent members of 
his company. 

The truth was that nobody was discharged—not even 
the King—for no one ever paid any attention to a verbal 
dismissal. The stage manager used to be discharged regu- 
larly—every night! Once it was posted on the call board 
that every man in the company was discharged; but, 
before the nine women had puzzled out how the tour was 
to continue with an all-woman-but-the-star cast, the men 
were all told to come back and be good. 

One night something was wrong with the supers’ cos- 
tumes and Simy was summoned. Father was in an awful 
rage, even for him, and everybody said this was the end of 
Simy. When she appeared at the dressing-room door he 
shook his fist at her, saying: 

“Mrs. Simon, you are 

“Oh, tut!” said Simy. “I discharge myself!’ 
then everybody laughed, Father loudest of all. 
needless to say she didn’t go. 

I never found acting with Mr. Mansfield difficult, as so 
many have. Instead, it was an inspiration and a pleasure. 
He always gave the best that was in him to his audience. 
He might go before the curtain and scold the public, but 
he never “‘walked through” his part. He was the first in 
the theater and the last to leave, and his art was the highest 
consideration of his life. 


” 


And 
It is 


From Wrath to Roses 


NE evening, while acting Marcelle in The Parisian 

Romance, I remarked to a fellow player how surprised I 
was that everything had gone so smoothly with me during 
the season and that I had never had any trouble during 
performances. Immediately afterward I went on the stage 
for my scene in the third act with Baron Chevrial. It 
seems that I stood too far away from him during one of his 
speeches. After his exit I had a long scene, which was 
practically a monologue, and then came the curtain. When 
he reached the wings I could hear him storming and realized 
that I was the culprit, but by the time my scene was over 
he had retired to his dressing room. The actor with whom 
I had been chatting earlier in the evening met me as I left 
the stage, saying: “Well, young lady, your Waterloo has 
arrived at last. He is furious and you are going to catch 
particular fits.” I went to my dressing room thinking what 
I could say to fire back when the bombardment began; 
and presently, down the corridor, I heard Brown, the valet, 
inquiring for my room. “Now,” I thought, “if he has 
dared to send me a message by his valet I’ll walk right out 
of the theater.”” There wasa knock. ‘‘Come in,’ I ordered 
haughtily. ' 

“Mr. Mansfield’s compliments, Miss Rockwell,” said 
Brown, and handed me a gorgeous bunch of roses. Never 
in my life was I more astonished; and the actors who had 
heard the wrathful outburst against me but a short time 
before simply couldn’t believe their eyés when they saw 
those flowers. 

I never grew tired of watching Chevrial’s death scene, 
though it always left such a creepy sensation. Every one 
knows that it was in this character that Mansfield made 
his first success at the Union Square Theater, New York; 
and the story of that first night, as he himself told it to me, 

(Continued on Page 49) 


“‘l Know it Looks Pretty Foggy Ahead to You Just 
Now, But Keep Up Your Pluck’’ 


her standin’ under the wistaria blossoms at the 

front door of the little old house that had belonged 
to Henry, all I said was for her to keep a stiff upper lip and 
not be any bluer than was necessary. 

“Ostable’s lost a good postmaster,”’ says I, “‘and you’ve 
lost a kind, thoughtful, providin’ brother. I know it looks 
pretty foggy ahead to you just now and you can’t see how 
you’re goin’ to get along; but you keep up your pluck and 
a way’ll be provided. Meantime I’m goin’ to think hard 
and perhaps I can see a light somewhere. My owners used 
to tell me I was consider’ble of a navigator; so, between 
us, we’d ought to fetch you into port.”’ 

Her eyes were wet, but she smiled—rainbow fashion— 
through the shower and said I was awful good, and she’d 
never forget how kind I’d been through it all. 

““Whatever becomes of me, Cap’n Snow,” she says, “I 
shall never forget that.” 

What I’d done wasn’t worth talkin’ about, so I said 
goodby and hurried away. At the top of the hill I turned 
and looked back. She was still standin’ in the door, and, 
in spite of the wistaria and the syringa bushes and the 
new green spring stuff everywhere, the whole picture was 
pretty forlorn. The little white buildin’ by the road, with 
the sign “Post Office’? over the window, looked more 
lonesome still. And yet the sight of it and the sight of 
that sign give me an inspiration. I stood stock-still and 
thumped my fists together. 

‘““Why not?” says Ito myself. “Why not?” 

Half the way back to the “‘Ostable Grocery, Drygoods, 
Boots and Shoes and Fancy Goods Store” I was thinkin’ 
of my new notion and makin’ up my mind. The other 
half I was layin’ plans to put it through. When I walked 
into the store Jim Henry Jacobs, the Chicago feller who 
was my partner and manager, met me. 

“Hello, Skipper,” says he, brisk and fresh as a no’theast 
breeze in dogdays, “‘did you ever hear the story about 
the office-seekin’ feller in Washin’ton, back in President 
Harrison’s time? He wanted a Goy’ment job and he hap- 
pened to notice a crowd down by the Potomac and asked 
what was up. They told him one of the Treasury clerks 
had been found drowned. He run full speed to the White 
House, saw the President and asked for the drowned 
chap’s place. ‘You're too late,’ says Harrison. ‘I’ve just 
app’intéd the man that saw him fall in.’’’ 

I’d heard it afore, but I laughed out of politeness and 
wanted to know what made him think of the yarn. 

“Why,” says he, “because that’s the way it’s workin’ 
here. Poor old Blaisdell’s funeral was only yesterday, and 
it’s already settled who’s to be the new postmaster.” 

Considerin’ what I’d been goin’ over in my mind all the 
way home from Mary Blaisdell’s, this statement just at 
this time knocked me pretty nigh out of water. 


Wie: I shook hands with Mary Blaisdell, and left 
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gasped. ‘‘How 
did you know?” 

“Why wouldn’t 
I know?” says he. 
“1 got the advance information right from the ora- 
cle. I was told not two minutes since that the 
app’intment was to go to Abubus Payne.” 

I stared at him. ‘Abubus Payne!” says I. 
* Abubus Are you dreamin’?”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘I’d never dream a name like 
‘Abubus,’” he says, ‘even after one of our Poquit 
House dinners. No;it’snodream. The Major was 
just in and he says his mind is made up. That 
settles it, doesn’t it? You wouldn’t contradict the 
all-wise mouthpiece of Providence, would you, 
Cap’n Zeb?” 

I never said anything—not then. I was realizin’ 
that if I wanted Mary Blaisdell to be postmistress 
at Ostable—which was the inspiration I was took 
with when I looked back at her from the hill—I’d 
got to do somethin’ besides say. I’d got to work 
and work hard; and, even at that, my work was 
cut out from the small end of the goods. To beat 
Major Cobden Clark in a political fight was no 
boy’s job; but Abubus Payne! Abubus Payne— 
postmaster at Ostable! Think of it! Maybe you 
can; I couldn’t without stimulants. 

You see, this critter Abubus—did you ever hear 
such a name in your life? —had lived around ’most 
every town on the Cape at one time or another. 
He and his wife wan’t what you’d call permanent 
settlers anywhere, but had a habit of breaking out 
in new and unexpected places, like a p’ison-ivy 
rash. He worked some at carpenterin’—when he 
couldn’t help it; but his main business, as you 
might say, had always been lookin’ for an easier 
job. In Ostable he’d got one. He was caretaker 
and general nurse of Major Cobden Clark. His 
wife, who was about as shiftless as he was, was the Major’s 
housekeeper. 

_And the Major? Well, the Major was a star, a planet— 
yes, in his opinion, the whole solar system. He was big and 
fleshy and straight and gray-haired and red-faced. He 
belonged to land knows how many clubs and societies and 
milishys, includin’ the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston and the Old Guard of New York. He 
had political influence, a long pocketbook and a short 
temper. Likewise he suffered from pigheadedness and 
chronic indigestion. ’Twas the indigestion that brought 
him to Ostable and Abubus; or, rather, ’twas his doctor, 
Dr. Conquest Payne, the cele- 
brated food and diet specializer— 
see advertisements in ’most any 
newspaper—who sent him there. 
Abubus was Doctor Conquest’s 
cousin and I judge the two of ’em 
figgered the Clark stomach and 
income as things too good to be 
trusted outside of the family. 

Anyway, down comes the 
Major, buys a good-sized house 
on the lower road nigh the water- 
front, hires Abubus and his wife 
to look out for the place and him, 
and settles down to the simple 
life—which wan’t the kind he’d 
been livin’ by a consider’ ble sight. 
But he lived it now—yes, sir, he 
did! He lived by the clock and 
he ate andslept by the clock, and 
that clock was wound up and set 
accordin’ to the rules prescribed 
by Dr. Conquest Payne, “‘world- 
famous dietician and food spe- 
cialist’’—see more advertisin’, 
with a tintype of the doctor in 
the corner. 

Nigh as I could find out, the 
diet was a queer one. It give 
me dyspepsy just to think of it. 
Breakfast at seven sharp, con- 
sistin’ of a dozen nutmeats, two 
raw prunes, some ‘‘ whole-wheat 
bread’’—whatever that is—and 
a pint of hot water. Luncheon 
at quarter to eleven, with another 
assortment of similar truck. 
Afternoon snack at three and 
dinner at half past seven. He 
had two soft-b’iled eggs for din- 
ner, or else a two-inch slice of rare 
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fittin’ for a goat than a human bein’. 
and he mustn’t drink. Considerin’ what he’d be 
to afore the “world-famous” one hooked him, 
much wonder that he was as crabbed and cra 
live-oak windlass. 

However, it—or somethin’ else—had made hir 
better since he landed in Ostable and he swore by 
Conquest Payne man and everybody connected 
And, if he once took a notion into his tough old 
nothin’ short of a surgeon’s operation could get} 
He’d decided to make Abubus postmaster, and he 
Heaven and earth to do it. All right, then; it was 
me to do some movin’ likewise. I can be a littl 
pigheaded myself if I set out to be. 

And I set out then. It may seem funny to say 80, 
was about as good a friend as the Major had in 0; 
Course he had a tremendous influence with the sele 
and the like of that, owin’ to his soldier record 4} 
pompousness and the amount of taxes he paid. A 
and I never agreed upon one single p’int. But ju 
same he spent the heft ‘of his evenin’s at the store, 
was always glad tosee him. I respected the cantar 
old critter— and liked him, in a way. And I’mit 
to think he respected and liked me. I cal’late 
us enjoyed fightin’ with somebody that never tri 
an underholt or quit even when he was licked. 

So that night, when he comes puffin’ in and setsd 


to anchor alongside of him. 
“Hello,” he grunts, “you old salt hayseed! 
to bankruptcy than you was yesterday?” 
“Your bill’s a little bigger and more overdue- 
all,” says I. ‘See here, I want to talk politics wit 
Mary Blaisdell, Henry’s sister, is goin’ to have th 
office, now he’s gone, and I want you to put your ne 
her petition—not that she needs it or anybody else 
just to help fill up the paper.” ; 
Well sir, you ought to have seen him! His re 
fairly puffed out like a young-one’s rubber ballo 
whirled round on the edge of his chair—he was toc 
move in any other part of it—and glared at me. W 
I mean by that? Hey? Was my punkin’-head s 
now warm weather was comin’ on, or what? HadI 
what he told my partner that very mornin’? 
“Yes,” says I, ‘‘I heard it; but I judged you mus 
broke your rule about drinkin’ liquor. No sober 
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, 


“and 


| set out to make Abubus Payne anythin’ more 

ppsible than keeper of a pigpen. You didn’t mean it, 

‘TS e hg 

Hiidn’t? He’d show me what he meant! Abubus was 
ost honest, able man on the whole blessed sandheap; 

s was goin’ to be postmaster! Mary Blaisdell was an 

nid—good enough of her kind, maybe; but the place 
was some kind of anasylum. He’d sign a petition 
>» her in one of them places, but nothin’ else. Abubus 
ist as good as app’inted already! 
) had it back and forth. There was consider’ble 
i humpin’ and hollerin’, I shouldn’t wonder. Any- 
yifore ’*twas over every loafer on the main road was 
wn’ round us and Jim Henry Jacobs was pacin’ up 
ywn back of the counter with the most worried look 
} face ever I see there. It ended by the Major’s 
7 to his feet and headin’ for the door. 
ju—you—you tarry old imbecile!” he hollers, 
4’ afat forefinger at me; “I’ll show you a few things. 
qver set foot in this rathole of yours again!” 
‘u better not!” Isingsout. “If you dare to I’ll 4 
shat?” he interrupts. ‘‘You’ll what? TI’ll be back 
symorrer night. Then what’ll you do?” 

.show you Mary Blaisdell’s petition,” I says; 

mes on it’ll make you curl up and quit.’ 

imph! T’ll show you a petition for Abubus Payne, 

tostmaster of Ostable, with a string of names on it so 
7 u'll die of old age 
rou ean finish read- 
i) Bah!” 
V1 that he went out 
vent into the back 
mo wash my face in 
d ater: 
ote the headin’ to 
p}laisdell petition 
ak turned in that 
yight. Next morn- 

urried over and, 
ery nsider’ble arguin’, 
‘o;Mary to say she’d 

the place. All the 
that day I put 

din’ from Dan to 
sneby, gettin’ signa- 
x And I got ’em 

schooner-load of 
1.. had the petition 
do show the Major 
tivenin’; but when 
%e into the store he 

tition too, just as 
gi mine. And the 
of it was, in a lot 

4s the same names 

ined to both papers. 

‘in’ to them peti- 

nshe heft of Ostable 
KSyanted somebody 
kp post-office and 
y\idn’t much care 
0.They wanted to 
as ne and they didn’t 
+t ay noto the Major. 
Hévas mad and I was 
d-indwe had another 
si, But he wouldn’t 
sshe names off and 
th would I; and so, 
er iother week or so, 
etitions went in as they was. All the good they 
m to do was that we each got a letter from the Post- 
ic! epartment and Mary Blaisdell was allowed to hold 
ft er brother’s place until somebody was picked out 
Ment. And every evenin’ Major Clark come into 

Ste to tell me Abubus was sure to win and get my 

ions that Mary was as good as elected. One month 

1 along and then another—and ’twas still a draw, 

3 body could tell. 

ever, old Ancient and Honorable Clark was workin’ 
on the quiet and I must give in that he pulled one 
hat I wan’t expectin’. The whole town had got 

a ed of guessin’ and talkin’ about the post-office 
ale and had drifted back into the reg’ lar rut of pickin’ 
ighbors to pieces. The Major had set ’em talkin’ 
4/w line durin’ the last fortnight. He’d been fixin’ up 

il se and havin’ the posy-beds seen to—and so forth. 

a @he’d bought an automobile—one of the nobbiest 
ia) this was somethin’ of a surprise, ’cause afore that 
en pretty much down on autos and did his drivin’ 

} in a high-seated sort of buggy—‘“‘dog cart,” he 
though ’twas hauled by a horse and he hated dogs 

he kept a shotgun loaded with rock salt on his porch 
ut» Stray ones off his premises. 

40'S goin’ to run that smell-wagon of yours?” I 
Mm, Sarcastic. He kept comin’ to the store just the 
ever and we had our reg’lar rows. I cal’late we’d 

“ive missed ’em if they’d stopped. I know I should. 


“Humph!” he snorts. ‘“Smell-wagon, hey? If it 
smells any worse than that old fish-dory of yours I’ll have 
it buried for the sake of the public health.” 

By ‘“‘fish-dory’’ he meant a catboat I’d bought. She 
was named the Glide—and she could glide away from 
anything of her inches in the bay. 

“But who’s goin’ to run that auto?” I asked again. 
“°Tain’t possible you’re goin’ to do it yourself? If she 
went by alcohol power I could understand; but 3 

“Hush up!” he says, forgettin’ to be mad for once and 
speakin’ actually plaintive. ‘Don’t talk that way, Snow,” 
says he. “If you knew how much I wanted a drink you 
wouldn’t speak lightly of alcohol.’ 

“Why don’t you take one, then?” I wanted to know. 
“T believe ’twould do you good—that and a square meal. 
If you’d forget your prunes and your nutmeats and your 
quack-doctorin’ 3 

He was mad then, all right! To slur at the “world- 
famous” was a good deal worse than murder, in his mind. 
He expressed his opinion of me, free and loud. Hesaid I’d 
ought to try Doctor Conquest myself for developin’ my 
brains. The doctor was pretty nigh a vegetarian, he said, 
and my head was mainly cabbage—and so on. _ Inci- 
dentally he announced that Abubus was to run the new 
auto. 

“Abubus!”’ says I. ‘Why, he don’t know a gas-engine 
from acoffee-mill! Hewouldn’t know what the craft’s for.” 


“You—You—You Tarry Old Imbecile!’? He Hollers;“‘I’ll Show You a Few Things. 
I’ll Never Set Foot in This Rathole of Yours Again!’’ 


“That’s all right,’ he says. ‘“‘He’s been takin’ lessons at 
the garage in Hyannis and he can run it like a bird. He 
knows what it’s for. He-he! So do I. By-the-way, 
Snow, are you ready to give up the post-office to my 
candidate yet?” 

“Giveup?”’ saysI. ‘Tut! tut! tut! Ihateto heara 
supposed sane man talk so. Mary Blaisdell handles the 
mail in the Ostable post-office for the next. five years— 
longer, if she wants to.” 

“Bet you fifty she don’t!”’ he says. 

“Take the bet,” says I. 

He went out chucklin’. I wondered what he had up his 
sleeve. A week later I found out. Congressman Shelton, 
our district Representative at Washin’ton, come to Ostable 
to look the post-office situation over; and, lo and behold 
you! he comes as Major Cobden Clark’s guest, to stay at 
his house. 

When my partner, Jim Henry Jacobs, learned that, he 
took me to one side to give me some brotherly advice. 

“Tt’s all up for Mary now,” he says. ‘‘She can’t win. 
Clark and Shelton are old chums in politics. There’s only 
one chance to beat Payne and that’s to bring for’ard a 
compromise candidate—a dark horse.” 

“‘Rubbish!”’ I sung out. ‘‘Dark horse be hanged! 
Shelton’s square as a brick. Nobody can bribe him.” 

“Tt ain’t a question of bribin’,” he says. “If it was, 
you could bribe too. Shelton is square and that’s why 
he’d welcome a compromise candidate. But, if it comes 


to a fight between Mary Blaisdell and Abubus Payne, 
Abubus’ll win because he’s the Major’s pet. Shelton 
knows the Major better than he knows you. Take my 
advice now and look out for the dark horse.’ 

But I wouldn’t listen. All the next hour I was ugly 
as a bear with a sore head; and along afore dinnertime I 
told Jacobs I was goin’ for a sail in the Glide. ‘‘ Goin’ 
somewhere on salt water, where the air’s clean and not 
p’isoned by politics and automobiles and Congressmen and 
Paynes,” I told him. 

I headed out of the harbor and then run, afore a wind 
that was fair but gettin’ lighter all the time, up the bay. I 
sailed and sailed until some of my bad temper wore off and 
my appetite begun to come back. All the time I was settin’ 
at the tiller I was thinkin’ over the post-office situation; 
and, try as hard as I could to see the bright side for Mary 
Blaisdell, it looked pretty dark. The Major would give 
that Shelton man the time of his life and he’d talk Abubus 
to him to beat the cars. I couldn’t get at the Congressman 
to put in an oar for Mary and—well, I’d have discounted 
my fifty-dollar bet for about seventy-five cents at that time. 

I thought and thought, and sailed and sailed. When I 
come to myself and realized I was hungry the Glide was 
miles away from Ostable. I come about and started to 
beat back; then I saw I was in for a long job. Let alone 
that the wind was ahead, ’twas dyin’ fast; and if I knew 
the signs of a flat calm there was one due in half an hour. 
I took as long tacks as I 
could, but I made mighty 
little progress. 

On the second tack in- 
shore I come up abreast 
of Jonathan Crowell’s 
house at Heron P’int. 
Jonathan’s just a no- 
account longshoreman or 
he wouldn’t live in that 
place, which is the fag- 
end of creation. There’s 
a twenty-mile stretch of 
beach and pines and such 
close to the shore there, 
witharoadalongit. The 
fust eight miles of that 
road is pretty good mac- 
adam and hard dirt. A 
land company tried to 
develop that section of 
beach once and they put 
in the road, but the land 
didn’t sell and the com- 
pany busted; and after 
that eight mile the road 
is just beach sand, soft 
and coarse. The strip of 
solid ground, with its 
pines and scrub-oaks, is, 
as I said afore, twenty 
mile long; but it’s only 
half a mile or so wide. 
Between it and the main 
cape is a tremendous salt 
marsh, all cut up with 
cricks that nobody can 
get over without a boat. 
Jonathan’s is the only 
house for the whole 
twenty mile, except the 
lighthouse buildin’s down 
at the end. The land 
company put up a few summer shacks on speculation, 
but they’re all empty and fallin’ to pieces. 

I knew Jonathan had gone to the banks fishin’ and that 
his wife was visitin’ over to Wellmouth; so, when the Glide 
crept in toward the beach and I saw a couple of folks by the 
Crowell house, I was surprised. I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to ’em, however, until I was just about ready to put 
the helm over and stand out into the bay again. Then 


.they come runnin’ down to the beach, yellin’ and wavin’ 


heirarms. I thought one of ’em had a familiar look; and 
as I come closer I got more and more sure of it. It didn’t 
seem possible, but it was—one of them fellers on the beach 
was Major Cobden Clark! 

“Hi-i!”” yells the Major, hoppin’ up and down and 
wavin’ both arms as if he was practicin’ flyin’. ‘‘Hi-i-i! 
You man in the boat! Come here! I want you!’ 

That was him all over. He wanted me, so of course I 
must come. I run the Glide in as nigh the beach as I dared 
and then fetched her up into what little wind there was left. 

** Ahoy there, Major!’’ Isung out. ‘“‘Is that you?” 

“Hey?” he shouts. “Do you know Why, I 
believe it’s Snow! Is that you, Snow?” 

“Yes; it’s me,” I hollers. ‘“ What in time are you doin’ 
’way over here?” 

“Never mind what I’m doin’!”’ he roared. ‘‘You come 
ashore here. I want you.” 

If I hadn’t been so curious to know what he was doin’ 
I’d have seen him in glory afore I’d ever thought of obeyin’ 
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an order from him; but I was curious. While I was con- 
siderin’, the breeze give a final puff and died out altogether. 
That settled it. I might as well go ashore as stay aboard. 
I couldn’t get anywhere without the wind. So I hove 
anchor and dropped the mains’]. 

“Come on!” he kept yellin’. ‘“‘What are you waitin’ 
for? Don’t you hear me say I want you?” 

I had on my long-legged rubber boots and the water 
wa’n’t more’n up to my knees. When I got good and 
ready I swung over the side and waded to the beach. 

“Hello, Maje!’”’ I says, brisk and easy. ‘‘ You ought 
not to holler like that. You'll bust a biler. Your face 
looks like a fire balloon already.” 

He mopped his forehead. “Shut up, you old fool!”’ 
says he. “Think I’m here to listen to a lecture about my 
face? You carry Mr. Shelton and me out to that boat of 
yours. We want you to sail us home.” 

So the other chap was the Congressman; I’d guessed as 
much. I went up to him and held out my hand. 

“Pleased to know ycu, Mr. Shelton,” says I. 
pleasure of votin’ for you last fall.” 

Shelton shook and smiled. “This is Cap’n Snow, ain’t 
it?” he says, his eyes twinklin’. ‘‘Glad to meet you, I’m 
sure. I’ve heard of you often.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” says I. ‘‘Major Clark and me 
are old chums and I eal’late he’s mentioned my name at 
least once. Hey, Maje?”’ 

The Major grinned, sort of sick. 
Shelton laughed out loud. 

“‘T never saw such a talkin’ machine in my life,” snaps 
Clark. ‘Don’t stop to tell us the story of your life. 
Take us aboard that boat of yours. You’ve got to get 
us back to Ostable, and quick, too—d’you understand?” 

‘Have, hey?’’saysI. “TIappre- 
ciate the honor, but How- 
ever, maybe you won’t mind 
tellin’ me what you’re doin’ here, 
twelve miles from nowhere?”’ 

The Major was too mad to an- 
swer, so Shelton did it for him. 

“Well,” he says, smilin’ and 
with a wink at his partner, ‘“‘we 
came in the Major’s auto; 
but ——” 

He stopped without finishin’ 
the sentence. 

“The auto!” says I. ‘You 
came in the auto? Well, why 
don’t you go back in it? What’s 
the matter? Has it broke down? 
Humph! I ain’t surprised; them 
things are always breakin’ down— 
specially the cheap ones.” 

Thatstirred upthe kettle. The 
Major gave me to understand that 
his auto cost six thousand dollars 
and was the best blessedly blank 
car on earth. It wa’n’t the 
auto’s fault. It hadn’t broke 
down. It had stuck in the ever- 
lastin’ sand and they couldn’t get 
it out—that was the trouble. 

“But Abubus can get it out, 
can’t he?” saysI. ‘“ Abubus runs 
it like a bird—you told me so 
yourself. Now a bird can fly; 
and if you want to get from here 
to Ostable in anything like a 
straight line you’ve got to fly. 
By-the-way, where is Abubus?”’ 

Three or four more questions and a hogshead of profan- 
ity on the Major’s part and I had the whole story. He 
and Shelton had started for a ride ’way up the Cape. They 
was cal’latin’ to get home by eleven o’clock, but the 
machine went so fast that they got where they was goin’ 
early and had time to spare. Shelton happened to remem- 
ber that he’d sunk some money in the land company I 
mentioned and he thought he’d like to see the place where 
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I grinned too, and 
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*twas sunk. He asked Abubus if they couldn’t run along. 


the beach road a ways. Abubus hemmed and hawed, and 
didn’t know for sure—he never was sure about anything; 
but the Major said course they could—that car could go 
anywhere. So they turned in ’way up by Sandwich and 
come bilin’ down along shore. Long’s the old land com- 
pany road lasted they was all right; but when, ’runnin’ 
thirty-five mile an hour, they whizzed off the end of that 
road, ’twas different! The automobile lit in the soft sand 
like a snowplow and stopped —and stayed! 

They tried to dig it out with boards from Jonathan 
Crowell’s pigpen, but the more they dug the deeper it sunk. 
At last they give it up; nothin’ but a team of horses could 
haul that machine out of the sand. So Abubus starts to 
walk the ten or eleven miles back to civilization and livery 
stables, and the Major and Shelton waited for him. And 
the more they waited the hungrier and madder Clark got. 
’T was all Abubus’ fault, of course! He ought to have had 
more sense than to run that way on that road anyhow. He 
ought to have known better than to get into that sand—a 


feller that had lived in sand all his life! He was an incom- 
petent jackass! Well, I knew that afore; but it certainly 
did me good to hear the Major confirm my judgment. 

I went over and looked at the automobile. It had 
always acted like a mighty lively contraption, but now it 
looked dead enough. And not only dead but two-thirds 
buried. 

.“ Well,’’ fumes Clark, “how much longer have we got to 
stay in this hole?” 

“Tt’s consider’ble of a hole,” says I, “and it looks to me 
as if she’d stay there till Abubus gets back with a pair of 
horses. Considerin’ how fur he’s got to tramp and how 
long it’ll be afore he can get a pair, I cal’late the hole’ll be 
occupied until some time in the night.” 

That wa’n’t what he wanted and I knew it. Did I sup- 
pose he and Shelton was goin’ to wait and starve until the 
middle of the night? No, sir; the auto could stay where it 
was; he and the Congressman would sail home with me in 
the Glide. 

“T hope you ain’t in any partic’lar hurry,” says I, 
lookin’ out over the bay. There wa’n’t a breath of air 
stirrin’ and the water was slick and shiny as a starched 
shirt. ‘The Glide runs by windpower—and there’s no 
wind. This calm may last one hour or it may last ten. As 
long as it lasts, I stay where I am.” 

What? Did I think they would stay there just because 
I was too lazy to get my whoopety-bang fish dory under 
way—stay there and starve on that hot sand? 

“Oh,” says I, “I won’t starve. I’m goin’ to get dinner.” 

Dinner! The very name of it was like a life-preserver to 
a feller who’d gone under for the second time. 

“Can you get us dinner?” roars the Major. 
George, if you ean I’]l ——” 
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“It’s All Up for Mary, Now. 


She Can’t Win" 


“Not for you, I can’t,”’ I says. ‘You live accordin’ to 
the Payne schedule—on prunes and pecans and such. 
The prune crop round here is a failure and I don’t see a 
pecan tree in Jonathan’s back yard. No; any dinner I’d 
get would give you compound gallopin’ dyspepsy; and I 
can’t be responsible for your death—I love you too much! 
But I cal’late I can scratch up a meal that’ll keep folks 
with common insides from perishin’ of hunger. Anyhow, 
I’m goin’ to try.” 

Well, sir, even the Major’s guns was spiked for a minute. 
I cal’late that, for once, he’d forgot all about his dietizin’ 
and only remembered his appetite. He gurgled and 
choked and glared. Afore he could get his artillery ready 
for a broadside I walked off and left him. He’d riled me up 
a little and I saw a chance to rile him back. 

I went round to the back part of the Crowell house and 
tried the kitchen door. ’T'was locked, for a wonder; but 
the window side of it wasn’t. I pushed up the sash and 
reached in far enough to unhook the door. Then I went 
into the house and begun to overhaul the supplies in the 
galley. I found flour and sugar, and salt and pepper, and 
coffee and butter, and canned milk and salt pork—about 
everything I wanted. Jonathan and me was friendly 
enough so’s I knew he wouldn’t care what I used so long 
as I paid for it. If he had I’d have taken the risk just then. 

The woodbox was full and I got a fire goin’ in the cook- 
stove and put on a-couple of kettles of water to heat. Then 
I went out to the shed and located a clam-hoe and a bucket. 


August ! 


There was clams aplenty ’most anywhere along th 
and the tide was out fur enough for me to get a bi 
of small ones in no time. I fetched ’em up to the ha 
set down on the back stoop to open ’em. 

The Major and Shelton was watchin’ me all t 
and they looked interested—that is, the Congress 
and Clark was doin’ his best not to. Pretty om 
walks over and asks a question. 

“What are you doin’ with those things, Cay n ) 
says he, referrin’ to the clams. 

“Oh,” says I, cheerful, “I’m figgerin’ on m 
chowder if nothin’ busts.” 

““A chowder!” he says, sort of eager. 
Can you?” 

“T can—that is, I have made a good many; a 
late to make this one unless I’m struck with paral 

“A clam chowder!” he says again, sort of ea 
reverent. ‘‘By George! That’s good—er—fo 
mean.” 

“T hope ’twill be good for you too,” says I. 
that Major Clark’s dyspepsy’s such that ’twon’t 
for him; but that’s his misfortune, not my fault. 

Shelton looked sort of queer and went away t 
chum. The two of ’em did consider’ble talkin”) 
Major appeared to be deliverin’ a sermon—at 
heard a good many orthodox words in the course 
finished my clam openin’ and went in and got mj 
started. The flour and the butter made me thi 
some hot spider-bread would go good with the choy 
I started to mix a batch. Then I got another idea, 

’Twas blackberry season and out back of th 
beyond the pines, was a little swampy place. I to 
pail, went out there and filled the pail with hi 
blackberries in five minut 
I was comin’ back I ne 
onion patch in the gar 
chowder without onio 
camp-meetin’ Sunday ~ 


“A clam ek 


impersonal—so I haul 

After a short spell t 
begun to get fragrant and 
as you might say. The co 
bilin’, the chowder was 
there was a pan of red-hot 
bread on the back of thes 
a blackberry shortcake: e- 


to skim condensed milk 
exercise than profit—in 
I’d opened all the winde 
the door, so the smell 
and livened up the sum 
scenery. Clark and Shelt 
settin’ on a sand hummoe! 
ways off and I could 
wrinklin’ their noses. Nd 
When the table was. 
everything was ready I 
head out of the 
hollered. { 
“Dinner!’’ I sung out 
There wa’n’t any answ 
pair on the hummock sti} 
acted uneasy, but they‘ 
move. I ladled out som‘ 
chowder and the perfume 
more pervadin’ and e}? 
Then I rattled the e 
tried again. i. 
“Dinner!” I hollered. ‘‘Come on! Chowder's 
cold.” Still they didn’t move, and I begun to tn 
fun had been all for myself. I was disapp’inted, it 
down to the table and commenced toeat. Then} 
a noise. The pair of ’em had drifted over to 4 i 


and was lookin’ in. 
“Hello!” says I, blowin’ a spoonful of chowdel 
it. ‘‘Am I givin’ a good imitation of a hungry 0 
ain’t appearances are deceitful.” | 
“Hog!” snarls Clark, with enthusiasm. x 
“Not at all,” says I. ‘‘There’s plenty of everyt 
Mr. Shelton’s welcome. So would you be, Major! 
was anything aboard you could eat. I’m awful sor’: 
them prunes and nutmeats. I only wish Crowell # 
in a supply —I do so.’ ie 
The Major’s mouth was waterin’ so he had tow 
afore he could answer. When he did I realized /h 
was at his best. Shelton didn’t say a word, but e 
of him was enough. 
“My, my!” saysI. ‘I’m glad I made a whole! 
of this stuff; I can use a grown man’s share of it 
Shelton looked at Clark and Clark looked at hit 
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Sing on a Stool at the Far End of the Factory, 

i vith His Feet Cocked Up on a Window:Sill 

} 
( see, Kaidin,” said Isaac Sift to his partner Harris 
‘idin, as they sat in the office of their waist 
jitory one morning in April, “with all Mr. Sala- 
le’ money his boy is a loafer anyhow.” 

I; do you mean Philip Salamander isa loafer?” 
1 rotested. 

yin’t you say a feller is a loafer when he gets 
ive years of age, understand me, and he ain’t 
dollar so long as he lives?” Sift retorted. 

Fshould he got to earn money?” Kaidin said. “In 
i place, his father is a millionaire, pretty near, 
stid me; and in the second place, Philip is still 
3 0 the college.” 

tl know,” Sift rejoined. “There don’t seem to be 
do that feller going on the college. When Mr. 
ler was twenty-five, Kaidin, he was oser going 
llege, and his father wasn’t exactly a Schnorrer 
Bpcerstand. Them Salamanders was always 
| fixed, for people in the old country.” 

Ws, well fixed for the old country,” Kaidin com- 
d' “People ain’t considered poor in the old country 
¢}0 around the streets with their tongues hanging 
their mouths mit hunger yet. But, anyhow, that 
or there, Sift. What is it skin from our nose if 
mander is a loafer oder he ain’t a loafer. His 
(lects the rent from us just the same, and for my 
wuld spend it keeping his boy on the college if he 
t Sift, so long as he don’t raise it on us when our 
: next month.” 

you be afraid for Salamander raising on us our 
\/lin,” Sift replied. ‘Nowadays a feller which he 
ii; Teal estate is tickled to death supposing he is 
!nough tenants to fill it, without he should go to 
traise rents on ’em. I ain’t worried about that 
. you would see, Kaidin, I would even ask him he 
J nta little the office also, so much I am afraid for 
oe 

ted away and started for the factory, but hardly 
ob ched the doorway when he discerned the bulky 
4 cob Salamander approaching from the elevator. 
é his, Mr. Sift?” Salamander cried. After twenty 
»house ownership he had adopted toward his 
attitude calculated to discourage requests for 
“Give ’em an inch and they would take 
his motto; and the manner in which he 
ie gehts, Mr. Sift?’’ made it not so much a 
allenge. 

vdo you do, Mr. Salamander?” Sift replied. 
h the full round tones in which he had uttered 
moment before, his voice had become 
re to that of an infant’s prattle; and Mr. 
*t would never have guessed that his tenant 
puch revolutionary ideas as the painting of the 
Kaidin betrayed them. 


“Nu, Sift,” he said 
maliciously, “tell Mr. 
Salamander what you 
was just saying to me.” 

Salamander turned on Sift a beetling look and thrust 
his hand into his trousers pocket. It was a top, not aside 
pocket, and to Sift the gesture seemed to foreshadow the 
appearance of a blackjack. 

“Why, I didn’t say nothing,” he declared tremulously. 
“All we was talking about was your boy Philip.” 

“Not that part,’ Kaidin interrupted. “I mean where 
you says you was going to get: Mr. Salamander to paint for 
us the office.” 

Ordinarily this statement would have provoked from 
Salamander a bellowing demand to be informed whether 
or not the tenant wanted to be made a present of the 
house, free for nothing, and if he, the tenant, thought 
Salamander was crazy or what. Having put these rhe- 
torical questions, Salamander would have proceeded to 
anathematize tenants in general and particularly those 
tenants who worked for years in a subcellar with two 
machines, understand him, and just so soon as they could 
afford to hire it a decent loft, they wanted the landlord he 
should put down for them Oriental rugs with mahogany 
partitions yet. 

The mention of his son’s name, however, seemed to 
mollify Salamander, so that he wrinkled his face in what 
he considered an amiable smile and the beetling look 
disappeared. 

“Well, why not?” he said to Kaidin. “Why shouldn’t 
I paint the office for youse two boys? You always paid 
your rent prompt to the day. Ain’t. it?” 

Kaidin nodded gloomily. He thought that Salamander’s 
urbanity was the prelude to the increase of that same rent. 

“Certainly we always done our best,” he said, “and 
sometimes it was pinching us pretty much.” 

‘Salamander made a gesture with his right hand indi- 
cating skepticism. 

“Yow—pinched you!” he said. ‘Youse boys could 
stand paying me a whole lot more rent as you do.” 

“Oser,”’ Sift moaned, turning pale. 

“But, anyhow, I ain’t going to raise you none, so you 
shouldn’t be scared,’ Salamander continued. “I just 
stopped in to tell you something—an idee which I got it 
for you.” 

“For us?” Kaidin cried. 

“That’s what I said,” Salamander continued. As a 
matter of fact, his visit had been in the nature of a fishing 
excursion to ascertain if Kaidin & Sift would move rather 
than stand a raise of rent, but the mention of his son’s 
name had altered his plans. ‘‘Ain’t you got a chair a 
feller could sit down on at all?” 

“Zoitenly, Mr. Salamander,” Sift exclaimed. 
give Mr. Salamander a seat.” 

Kaidin drew forth a revolving chair and Salamander dis- 
posed histwo hundred and fifty pounds init witha heavy sigh. 

“T see you boys take an interest in my boy,” 
he began, and Kaidin could not forbear a shrug. 

“Certainly we like the young feller,”’ he said, 
in a manner implying that he never lay awake 
nights worrying about Philip’s future. 

“We take a big interest in him,” Sift corrected, 
with an admonitory frown at his partner; “we 
think a whole lot of that boy.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say so,’’ Salamander 
rejoined, “because I just made up my mind to 
one thing, boys. Philip is coming to work for 
you here oder I must got to raise the rent on you 
twenty dollars a month.” 

“But, Mr. Salamander,” Sift protested, “we 
don’t need no salesmen just now.” 

“T didn’t say you did,’’ Salamander retorted. 
“Philip ain’t no salesman nor never would be.” 

“But we don’t need no bookkeeper neither,’ 
Kaidin volunteered. 

“Did I say you needed a bookkeeper, Kaidin?”’ 
Salamander asked with some asperity. “If I 
said you needed a bookkeeper, then you could 
say you don’t need one, and not before.” 

Thereupon Sift saw a great light. 

“Might you mean as a partner, maybe?” he 
cried, with a broad smile. 

Salamander made an effort to remain calm. 

“What d’ye mean—partner?” he roared. 
“D’ye think I would consider you—you—gentle- 
men to go as partners together with my Philip?”’ 

It was plain that he employed the word “gentle- 
men” as a euphemism, and Kaidin resented it 
accordingly. 
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“Gentlemen we may 
be,” he said, “but we 
ain’t exactly Schnorrers, 
y understand; and let 
me tell you, Mr. Salamander, your boy could do a sight 
worser as come in with us as a partner here.”’ 

Salamander began to think that he had gone too far, 
and his manner softened in proportion. 

“Maybe he could and maybe he couldn’t,” he admitted; 
“but Philip don’t want to go as a partner, he wants to 
go as a foreman.”’ 

“Foreman!” Sift exclaimed. “Why we already got it 
one foreman—a decent, respectable feller by the name 
Manesseh Agatstein.”’ 

“What has his name got to do with it?” Salamander 
said. “If you already got a foreman, that’s your business, 
Sift. I am telling you my boy wants to come to work by 
you as foreman, and if the feller’s name is Agatstein oder 
Goldstein oder Perlstein, you should get rid of him anyway 
and give my boy a show.” 

“What d’ye mean, give your boy a show?” Kaidin 
demanded. “Do you suppose for one single, solitary 
minute, even if you would raise the rent on us, that we 
would fire out of here a decent, respectable feller with a 
family, which he worked by us for ten years already, just 
on account your boy wants a job yet?” 

Salamander glowered. “Say, lookyhere, Kaidin,” he 
said, “you are acting altogether too independent around 
here. The way you are talking to me, you would think I 
was the tenant and you was the landlord.” 

Sift trembled visibly. 

“Mr. Salamander is right, Kaidin,’ he murmured. 
“You do act fresh and it ain’t bekovet to Mr. Salamander. 
Might if we took in Philip at first as assistant foreman— 
might he would work his way into Agatstein’s job maybe. 
Them things takes time, Mr. Salamander, and you couldn’t 
expect us we would bring into our place as foreman a feller 
like Philip, which he ain’t got no business experience at all.”’ 

“Business experience!’’ Salamander retorted. ‘What 
d’ye mean the feller ain’t got business experience? For 
three years now my Philip goes on the School of Commerce 
and Accounts, and what that feller don’t know about 
business experience ain’t written in books at all. The 
feller got at his finger ends everything there is to know 
about business experience.’’ 

“But ” Sift began. 

“But nothing,” Salamander cried. ‘Make an end, 
Sift, because I am telling you right now Philip comes to 
work here Monday morning sure as assistant foreman, if 
you must have it that way. Wages is no object.” 

Sift turned to his partner. 

“Did you hear that, Kaidin?” he said. 
object.” 

“What d’ye mean wages is no object?” Kaidin cried. 

“Why, I mean you should pay him what you think he 
is worth,” Salamander said. “If you couldn’t give him 
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twenty-five dollars a week, give him fifteen. The feller 
is simply crazy to be a foreman in a factory.” 

Kaidin grew suddenly furious. 

“What the devil you are talking nonsense, pay the 
feller fifteen dollars a week?” he yelled. ‘‘ You say fifteen 
dollars a week like Sift would be spending that much on 
neckties alone.” 

“All right,’’ Salamander replied. 
satisfied.” 

“T wouldn’t give him five,’ Kaidin shouted, and 
Salamander rose to his feet. He held out his hand to Sift 
with a smile that seemed to rejoice over the successful 
termination of his errand. 

“Then it’s agreed that Philip comes to work as assistant 
foreman Monday morning,” he said, “at four dollars a 
week.” 

Sift took his landlord’s proffered palm and shook it 
limply, while Kaidin shrugged his shoulders in surrender. 

“And while I’m about it,’’ Salamander concluded, 
“vou might just as well give me a check for the rent which 
is due the day after tomorrow, and I could kill two birds 
with one feather.” 


“Give him ten. I am 
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HEN Sift, under pressure of his partner, had screwed 

up his courage to speak to Manesseh Agatstein about 
Philip Salamander’s hiring, by a singular coincidence 
Agatstein had just concluded a period of anxious cogitation 
sufficient to acquaint Sift with the news of Miss Bessie 
Feinson’s impending discharge. Since Agatstein’s resolve 
had the greater deliberation behind it, however, he managed 
to speak first. 

““Say, lookyhere, Mr. Sift,”’ he began, “‘if I am a foreman, 
I am a foreman, and if not otherwise. Ain’t it?” 

“You talk in riddles, Agatstein,”’ Sift said. 

““Maybe I do and maybe I don’t,”’ Agatstein rejoined; 
“but if Miss Bessie Feinson would be a hundred times a 
cousin from your wife, Mr. Sift, I must got to say she is 
lazy like the dirt on the ground. Moreover, she got such a 
Chutzpah, understand me, that she wouldn’t let me open 
my mouth to her at all.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” Sift asked. 

“‘T want you should give me permission to fire her,” 
Agatstein said. 

“Fire her!” Sift cried in terrified accents. ‘“‘Why, you 
don’t know what you’re talking about, Agatstein. It’s 
true the girl is here only an operator, but if I was to fire 
Bessie Feinson, Agatstein, my wife would never let me 
hear the end of it. The thing is impossible.” 

Agatstein snorted indignantly. 

“Of course, Mr. Sift, if we are running here a home for 
your wife’s relatives, that’s something else again,” lie said. 
“Me, I always thought we got it here a waist factory, and 
if that is the case, Mr. Sift, we must got to fire that girl, 
otherwise we might just as well close up the shop and be 
done with it.” 

Sift shrugged his shoulders despairingly. 

“T don’t see what you are always picking on that girl 
for, Agatstein,’”’ he said, sparring for time. ‘“‘It isn’t as if 
we would be paying her twenty dollars a week, or even 
fifteen dollars a week.” 

“No,” Agatstein retorted, ‘‘but you are paying her 
twelve dollars a week, Mr. Sift, and not alone she is getting 
a whole lot more as the other girls, understand me, 
but she sets ’em also a bad example. She don’t care what 
time she comes down here in the morning and she don’t 
take it so particular what time she goes home neither. 
Furthermore, the way she fixes herself up you would think 
she was a model, not an operator, y’understand, and she 
goes so much on moving pictures, balls and parties, Mr. 
Sift, that the next day she couldn’t do her work at all.” 

Sift distorted his face impatiently and flapped the air 
with his right hand. 

“Lass bleiben, Agatstein,’” he said. “You make me 
crazy in the head with your kicking. What d’ye want the 
girl to be—an old woman?” 

“T want her she should lift her hands when she works,” 
Agatstein retorted. ‘“‘Instead that she pays attention and 
guides the goods under the machine so’’—here Agatstein 
made a dozen swift motions with his fingers—‘‘she does 
it so.” He moved his hand languidly four or five times. 
“She is a sleeper around here, Mr. Sift.’ 

“Nah, well! Give her another show,”’ Sift said, ‘‘and if 
she don’t improve none I'll talk to her myself and see 
what I could do.” 

He returned to the office where Kaidin awaited him. 

“Well, Sift,” Kaidin said, ‘‘did you tell him?” 

Sift snapped his fingers impatiently. 

““Why do you ask me such a thing at all?” he said 
evasively. ‘‘What did I go out there for?” 

“How did he took it?”’ Kaidin inquired. 

“Honestly, Kaidin, you ask me such foolishly questions 
which I couldn’t answer at all,” Sift retorted. ‘‘How 
should he took it?” 

Kaidin raised his eyebrows. 

“T don’t know how he should took it,” he said, “but the 
way he acted, Sift, he looked like he wasn’t too pleased 
over it, and I don’t blame him none.” 


= “It Ain’t Often I Get the Pleasure Twicet 
in One Day Yet’’ 


“What difference does it make if he is pleased oder not, 
Kaidin?” Sift interrupted. ‘‘We done a big thing for 
ourselves when we decided we should hire that feller.” 

““We decided!” Kaidin cried with a guffaw. 

“That’s what I said,” Sift continued, ‘“‘and what is more 
you would soon agree with me too. Why, I met Mr. 
Salamander on Lenox Avenue last night and he shows me 
in the college paper is an article which this here young 
feller writes, such a smart young feller he is.’ 

“Sure, I know,” Kaidin said. ‘‘It’s got a whole lot of 
influence on the operators that the foreman writes in the 
paper articles, Sift. Might he plays on the pianner, too, 
maybe. A feller like that Schlemiel, Aaron Saltpeter, or 
that girl which is your wife’s a cousin, Sift, I suppose if 
they would find out that the foreman writes on the paper 
an article, Sift, they would get busy and do a little work 
once in a while. Ain’t it?” 

“The girl does the best she could,”’ Sift mumbled, as he 
walked past Kaidin toward the cutting room. There he 
once more sought Agatstein, who stood with his arms 
akimbo, placidly hiccoughing away the uneasiness caused 
by a too hearty breakfast. 

“‘ Agatstein,” Sift said with his eyes blinking rapidly and 
in husky tones, ‘‘comes tomorrow a feller by the name 
Salamander to work by us which you should teach him the 
business. Y’understand?”’ 

Agatstein’s attack of hiccoughs became cured imme- 
diately and he stared at his employer. 

““What d’ye mean?” he said—‘‘ another EperiOr A 

“Not an operator,” Sift mumbled. 

“Well, I ain’t no salesman, Mr. Sift,’’ 
protested. 

“‘T know you ain’t,” Sift replied, “but this here young 
feller wants to learn how to be a foreman.” 

“But you got one foreman here,” Agatstein said. 

“Sure, I know,” Sift agreed; ‘‘but this ain’t the only 
waist factory in New York, and the young feller wants to 
learn the business so he could get a job somewheres else.”’ 

Agatstein commenced to perspire with apprehension. 

““Say, lookyhere, Mr. Sift,” he said, ‘don’t make me no 
bluffs. If you want to get rid of me say so, and I would 
look around for another job, because you know as well as 
I do, Mr. Sift, I got a wife and family, and if I would have 
some money in savings bank that would be something else 
again. But nowadays everything is so high, with rents and 
everything, that a feller like me don’t stand no showat all.” 

“We ain’t going to get rid of you, Agatstein,” Sift 
protested. 

“And then again, Mr. Sift, if you would get in your place 
a foreman which he got money, understand me, what is it? 
The first thing you know, Mr. Sift, he turns around and 
goes to work and starts up in opposition to you, and 


Agatstein 


‘ ganvers all your styles and customers and everything. Am 


I right or am I wrong?” 

“Listen, Agatstein,”’ Sift said. ‘I couldn’t stand here 
and talk to you all day, understand me; but any time you 
don’t want your job no longer, say so, and we would let 
you go. Otherwise, so long as you do your work around 
here, y’understand, you could stay with us just so long as 
you want to. Now are you satisfied?” _ 
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Agatstein nodded gloomily. Nevertheless, he ‘ 
convinced that Sift’s positive statement was si 
some mental reservation, and he sought the co 
and advice of no less a person than Aaron Saltpe 

Aaron occupied the humble situation of a waist 
more by reason of a taste for tarrok and pinocle 
reason of any lack of mental equipment, and . 
respected his judgment accordingly. 

“Well, Saltpeter,” he said, “I guess I am uw 
it pretty soon here.” 

“What d’ye mean?” Aaron ejaculated. “ 
going to get fired?” 

Once more Agatstein nodded. 

“But how could they fire you?”’ Saltpeter aske 
are a first-class, A-number-one foreman, Agats 
you work hard here.” 

“Sure, I know, but what’s that got to do 
Agatstein said. “If the boss says you are fire¢ 
fired, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Not when you got a yearly hiring contract,’ 
corrected. 

“But I ain’t got no yearly contract, Saltpeter 

“No?” Saltpeter said. ‘“‘ What’s the reason 

Agatstein shrugged. 

“Why, everybody’s got a yearly hiring co 
adays,”’ Saltpeter went on; ‘‘operators, bu 
makers, pressers got it yearly contracts, Agatsteir 
contracts in the presence from witnesses.” 

“What d’ye mean, in the presence from y 
Agatstein said. “I ain’t got no witnesses.” 

““Schmooes! ‘You ain’t got no witnesses! 
exclaimed. ‘All you need to got is a smart 
Agatstein. For a ten-dollar bill a smart lawye 
a dozen witnesses willing to swear they seen Jon 
whale’s belly, understand me, and that the p 
there also, and that Jonah says to the plainti 
take the premises for two years at three hundred 
dollars rent a year, payable monthly in advane 
nesses you could always get, Agatstein. The ti 
another job you couldn’t get it so easy.’ ‘ 

Agatstein sighed heavily. He was about to in 
name of some lawyer of Saltpeter’s acquaini 
he observed Kaidin’s presence in the cutting 
moved away and the next moment he stood 
Bessie Feinson, whose machine was temporaril 

“Nu!” he cried. ‘“‘What do you think we ar 
here—a rest cure?” : 

Miss Feinson made no reply. Her relati 
Agatstein were conducted on the principle t 
afford to ignore the impertinence of a soci 
Hence Bessie tossed her well-shaped head, and 
involved the displacement of two hairpins and 2 | 
she adjusted them with both hands in an at 
careless indifference. To be sure there w: 
attractive about this posture, for Bessie pos 
charms of an Andalusian as depicted on the 73 
Broadway musical comedies. That is to say, ht 
hair were glossy black, and her figure was mold 
erous proportions that to the theatrical lithogray 
are typical of Iberia. The picture she presen 
was completely lost on Agatstein, who snorted? 

“Say, lookyhere,” he demanded, “are y 
work or ain’t you?” 

And for answer Miss Feinson lifted the s 
that billowed over her lap to the floor 2 
inserted one end under the machine needle. 
the disgusted surveillance of her foreman sh 
the power and languidly conducted the 
sewing up a seam. It was not until Ag 
appeared into the cutting room that she agg 
her labor and resumed an interrupted conversatl 

“‘And after the movings closed up, Sadie,” shea 
took Ray and me to a restaurant. 

“T wonder at you, you are running aro 
with strange young fellers late at night,” 
stiffly. ‘There was nothing of the Andalusian 
either in appearance or temperament. 

“Ray was along,” Bessie said, pouting h 

“That don’t make no difference,” Sadie 
a young lady to go on restaurants with 
ain’t proper, even if Ray’s mother was along 

“*Ain’t it?’ Bessie snapped, asshe bent over 
“Well, maybe if I was as plain like you, 5 
think that way too.” y 

Sadie ignored her neighbor’s repartee. 

“What did he call himself?” she asked. at ‘n 

“He didn’t call himself nothing,” B 
“He was a gentleman by the name ie 

It was at this interesting juncture that 
reappeared from the cutting room. “ Koosh!” hoe 
and the buzzing of Sadie’s machine drowned 
of Bessie’s sentence. 
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HILIP SALAMANDER possessed none © 
tion that crowds the law list and medi 
young men of moneyed parentage. Ind 
been asked to adopt a profession he woul 


tingly the occupation of passenger on a steam 
nd he had selected the School of Commerce and 
nts as the scen2 of his post-academic labors merely 
aw, medicine and engineering looked too much 
work. 

‘last, when Philip’s twenty-fifth birthday made it 
4; to even so doting a parent as Jacob Salamander that 
i] was a confirmed undergraduate, there was a stormy 
over the breakfast table, and he was told firmly but 
that he had come to the end of his scholastic 


g, lowlife bum like you should never done a stroke 
so long as you lived,” Jacob had declared. “Ain’t 
ame for the people?” 
what’s biting you all of a sudden?” Philip had 
id. “Ain’t I doing my best?” 
erwise than scribbling a few words something for 
jabbishy paper on the college, I don’t see what you 
‘ning over there at all,’ Jacob continued. “Book- 
fou don’t know, and a salesman you never would 
song as you live. What is the use you are fooling 
yrour time there? If you must loaf, loaf at home, and 
1 anyhow save a couple of hundred dollars them 
harge me every year for your nonsense over 


five me a pain,” Philip rejoined. “I’ve told you 
yred times I’m specializing on scientific management.” 
iat do you mean, ziontific management?” Jacob 
aided, whereat Mrs. Salamander burst into tears. 
/ er all this time,” she wailed, “we are doing our best 
y , Philip, and then you are telling us this!” 
(ier young fellers at your age is got wives and 
da,” Jacob added, “and good businesses also. What 
3.to know is: never mind this ziontific management, 
ane you going to quit being a loafer and go to work?” 
ho shrugged his shoulders despairingly. 
i right,” he said, in a manner implying that the 
ibility for the shattering of a brilliant academic 
rested with his parents. “All right, I give up. 
ea job as foreman with one of those tenants of 
end I'll go to work.” 
at tor a job is foreman in a shop?” Mrs. Salamander 
jparfully. ; 
‘et mind,” Salamander said; “it’s anyhow a job.” 
hus the interview between Jacob Salamander and 
& Sift, above set forth, had its inception. To be 
€ possible necessity of going to work had often 
sd itself to Philip and he had occasionally dwelt on 
i. as a calling that gives the maximum of return 
i ninimun of labor. The selling of automobiles also 
ai to him as a life fuil of generous commissions 
with demonstration rides along the Connecticut 
jut it was not until he had attended a lecture on 
ar agement that he made tentative choice of an 
cding to the lecturer, a modern foreman observes 
of his workmen and induces each one to use his 
€leavor, all his technical knowledge, his skill, his 
y and his good will, so as to yield the largest 
5 return to his employer. From this it is plain that 
ry work falls entirely on the laborer, while the 
does merely the inducing part, smoking cigarettes 
e@ and wearing neat 
ble clothing. At 
ime the lecturer 
his students that 
4 Managers of men 
P generous salaries by 
industrial plants that 
Ni them, and although 
ary of Kaidin & Sift 
t by any stretch of 
M ination be termed a 
Dustrial plant, Philip 
prinen his father had 
2d him with the open- 
1 eir shop that, after 
thing must have a 


remises of his new 
¥3 at half-past eight 

onday morning fol- 
is biring, in the 
ossible spirits and an 
Y suit with a quiet 
tm, which his 
e hurriedly for 
Nevertheless, 
xcellent fit. and 
-blue tie he had 
that morning’s 
ed himself that 
mely business- 
he elder Sala- 
stomed as he 
ity of Philip’s 
fe, Was impressed 
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by its soberness; but when they entered Kaidin & Sift’s 
establishment and the thirty-odd females caught sight of 
Philip, work was entirely suspended. 

“My Gawd!” Bessie :Feinson exclaimed to Sadie. 
‘What shall I do?” 

Sadie turned to her neighbor whose red cheeks were 
temporarily blanched. 

“What’s the matter now?” she asked. 

“T told him my name is Hortense Raymond and I am 
working as a bookkeeper by a big real-estate concern,” 
Bessie said, “and he is coming in here now. We got a date 
for tonight even.” 

“Who's got a date?” Sadie inquired. 

“Jack Wilson and me,” Bessie replied. “The young 
feller which is just coming in here. He’s an actor.” 

Sadie sniffed. 

“Is that Jack Wilson?” she asked, and Bessie nodded. 

“Well, then I wouldn’t worry myself none,’ Sadie 
concluded, ‘because his name ain’t Jack Wilson at all and 
he’s just so much an actor as Aaron Saltpeter is. I heard 
’em talking this morning, Mr. Kaidin and Mr. Agatstein, 
and they says he’s Philip Salamander and he comes to 
work here as assistant foreman.” 

Five minutes later Agatstein sought his employers in 
the office. 

“Mr. Sift,” he said, “I would like to speak to you a few 
words something.” 

“Come right in, Agatstein,” Kaidin called cheerfully. 
“T want you to meet Mr. Philip Salamander which he is 
coming to help you out here.” 

“Aber Mr. Sift,” Agatstein replied in agitated tones. 
“T ain’t got no time now.” 

“Don’t be seared, Agatstein,” Kaidin said encouragingly. 

“T couldn’t help it,” Agatstein replied. “Might the 
girl is dead already.” 

“What!’’ Kaidin and Sift cried with one voice, and they 
immediately followed Agatstein on therun to the end of the 
factory. It was not until a quarter of an hour had elapsed. 
that Kaidin came back and sat down at his desk. 

“OQo-ee! What a Schreck that girl gives me!” he said. 

“What was the trouble?” Salamander inquired. 

“Only an operator goes to work and faints on us,”* 
Kaidin replied. ‘A girl by the name Bessie Feinson, which 
she is some sort of relations to Sift’s wife. They want to 
send her home, but I says not. That girl wastes too much 
time around here.” 

“Quite right,” Philip said. “When you’re running a 
factory, Mr. Kaidin, you oughtn’t to let sentiment interfere 
with business.” 

“T don’t,” Kaidin said, “and I expect a feller should 
work hard around here whether he looks like a takef or a 
slob. It makes no difference to me. So come along now, 
Salamander, and I’ll show you the shop.” 

“You’ve got the wrong idea about that, Mr. Kaidin,” 
Philip said as they started out of the office. “A foreman 
ought to dress well.” 

“What d’ye mean a foreman ought to dress well?” 
Kaidin asked. 

“Part of the discipline of a shop,” Philip replied. “It 
impresses the workmen and—hello! You’ve got just the 
thing here that scientific management says you shouldn’t 
have. You’ve got too many work-people in one room.” 


“Loafer!” He Bellowed. ‘“‘What are You Doing Here?’ 
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Salamander Senior glanced nervously from his son to 
Kaidin. He was beginning to think that Philip’s self- 
confidence was founded not so much on the principles of 
scientific management as on his habitual impudence, of 
which Mr. Salamander had long experience. 

“Nu, Philip,” he said, ‘you are talking like a fool. I got 
here in the building six waist manufacturers and they all 
got the same size shop.” 

“That may be,” Philip retorted, “but my idea is that 
we don’t need a larger shop; we need less operators to turn 
out the work.” 

Here they were joined by Isaac Sift and Manesseh Agat- 
stein, who had revived Bessie Feinson sufficiently to per- 
mit her return to her machine, for Bessie’s swoon had been 
patterned after a popular motion-picture film entitled, 
Enoch Arden; or, The Husband’s Return. Indeed, Bessie 
had cherished the hope that Philip Salamander might chafe 
her hands, as was done to the unconscious Annie in the 
film; but, instead, Agatstein had poured a glass of icewater 
over her to the utter extermination of her pompadour, and 
her indignation was such that Sift ordered her back to the 
machine in default of immediate dismissal. 

“Do you mean to told us,” Agatstein said, “‘that we 
could get along with less work-people than we got?” 

“T sure do,” Philip replied, as he looked carefully at the 
long room of operators. . ‘Now here, for example, is a fel- 
ler” —he pointed to Aaron Saltpeter—‘“who is working 
like—well, like hell; and he’s making enough motions with 
his hands and fingers to operate six machines.” 

“That’s all right,” Agatstein said; “he’s turning out 
just so much work like six of them other operators.” 

“Just listen to me till I get through,” Philip rejoined, 
and he led the way to where sat the depompadoured Bessie. 
“Now here is a girl who is doing her work with two motions 
of her hands to that other fellow’s six. Is that right?” 

Bessie glowered at the unconscious Philip, who remained 
entirely unmoved, for he saw in her not the slightest resem- 
blance to the fashionably attired bookkeeper whose very 
existence, indeed, he had temporarily forgotten. She 
speeded up her machine by way of relieving her outraged 
feelings, but the habit of inserting the material under the 
needle with as little exertion as possible made it impossible 
to increase the number of motions necessary to her work, 
and in consequence she was sewing up the unfinished waist 
just three times as fast as Aaron Saltpeter. 

“That’s what I mean,” Philip declared. “Now if all 
your workmen were to construct one waist with one-third 
the operations that they at present employ, it stands to 
reason that either they could manufacture three times the 
present number of waists, or you could cut down your 
working force two-thirds and still turn out as many goods.” 

Kaidin and Sift first stared at each other and then gazed 
on Agatstein, who began to perspire gently, for all three 
comprehended at once the simplicity and reasonableness 
of Philip’s theory. As for Jacob Salamander, he grew 
nearly apoplectic with pride. 

“That’s an idee, Kaidin!” he exclaimed with pride. 
“What?” 

“The idee is all right,’’ Kaidin admitted, “but will it 
work out?” 

“Why not?” Sift asked. “Of course it’s going to 
take a little time, understand me, but it could be done.” 

Agatstein by this time was 
fairly streaming, and for the 
moment his thoughts wan- 
dered far from scientific man- 
agement. He clearlysawthat 
it was only a matter of a very 
short time when the formu- 
lator of so brilliant an idea 
must supplant him in the 
eapacity of foreman. 

“Me, I am always doing 
my best here, gentlemen,” he 
said; “‘and certainly you got 
to remember I am a married 
man with a family.” 

“What’s that got to do 
with it?” Kaidin exclaimed. 
“We are asking you if you 
think you could make the 
other operators turn out a 
waist the way this here Bessie 
Feinson is doing it now?” 

“Sure, sure!” Agatstein 
cried. ‘‘Why not?” 

“Well, go ahead and doit,” 
Kaidin said, “and start in 
right now with Saltpeter.” 

Kaidin turned to Saltpeter 
who, driven to the necessity 
of making good a tarrok debt 
incurred by him on the pre- 
vious evening, was working 
at his machine so assiduously 
that he had not even noticed 
the presence of strangers in 
his vicinity. 
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“Saltpeter,’’ Kaidin cried. 
“Come here once and sit down at 
Sadie’s machine.” 

Sadie rose from her seat and 
Saltpeter took her place. 

“Now go ahead, Agatstein,”’ 
Kaidin commanded. “Show him.”’ 

“But, Mr. Kaidin,’’ Agatstein 
protested, “ ? 

“’Senough, Agatstein,’’ Kaidin 
roared. He was fairly dancing 
with impatience to test the efficacy 
of Philip’s theory. 

“Now, Saltpeter,’’ he said, “look 
at Bessie and see how she is fix- 
ing that waist. Go ahead, Bessie. 
Don’t stop.” 

Saltpeter examined 
his neighbor’s work. 

““What for a way of running a 
machine is that?” he asked. 

“Nobody asks you your opin- 
ion, Saltpeter,”” Kaidin retorted. 
‘All we want you to do is to see 
if you can run your machine the 
same way.” 

“T run my machine in my own 
way, Mr. Kaidin,’’ Saltpeter said, 
‘“‘and always up to now I am giving 
satisfaction.” 

“Listen, Saltpeter,’’ Sift pleaded. 
“‘Make us no lectures here, please. 
Do what we ask you.” 

Sift walked behind Saltpeter and 
seized him gently by the shoulder. 

“Now watch out how Bessie 
holds her hands,” he said. ‘‘The 
right hand is so.” 
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HE greatest part of modern charity 
T is still essentially medieval—with- 

out that close interdependence of 
superior and inferior which was the best 
part of medievalism. Judge charity by results—as every- 
thing ought to be judged—and it will seem to be lament- 
ably inadequate. The sums given are vastly greater than 
ever before, both comparatively and absolutely; millions 
are dispensed where formerly there were only thousands; 
and the benevolent institutions of our country are almost 
double in number what they were twenty years ago; yet 
there is no lessening of the total of need. It is still true 
that the poor we have always with us; but it should always 
be kept in mind that this was not meant to be prophecy, 
but the bald statement of a regrettable fact. 

There has been curious carelessness on the part of many 
of the great charity givers. There have been many rich 
men who, after deeming no care too great in the making of 
money, have been unwilling to devote care to the finer task 
of giving it away. It has been as if, after spending a 
laborious life in picking up dollars, they proceed at the last 
to throw the dollars ostentatiously out of the window. 
Many a well-intentioned will has proved ineffective. 

A few years ago one of the great moneymakers of the 
East lay dying. His name had become known throughout 
the country as that of a shrewd and astute financier. 
This millionaire had made his way up from humble 
beginnings and had watched his fortune grow dollar by 
dollar. 

At length, however, the time approached when he could 
use the money no longer. To one or two of his close 
friends he had spoken of a scheme of rivaling, for girls, 
the splendid endowment of Stephen Girard for boys. He 
died: and it was found that he had not left so much as had 
been anticipated for the rival to Girard, but that he had 
done a great deal, for half a million was set down for 
land and buildings for a home for the dependent orphan 
daughters of Masons. But he had put the matter off for 
so many years that he died within thirty days of signing, 
thus making the bequest inoperative under state law. 
Careless enough, that; but his immediate heirs decided to 
carry out his wish as if he had legally expressed it, and 
beautiful buildings were put up and the doors were thrown 
open for the reception of the dependent orphan daughters. 

However, there seemed to be none, Masons as a class not 
leaving dependent orphan daughters, as the astute finan- 
cier could, with little trouble, have learned. From time to 
time, within a few years, a girl was found; and then it was 
decided to include dependent widows of Masons. More 
time passed; and it was at length decided that it need not 
be absolutely necessary that the beneficiaries be connected 
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with Masons at all. And, though much good will continue 
to be done under the bequest, it will not be quite along 
the lines intended. 

The great success of the Girard beneficence stimulated, 
a few years ago, another rich man to imitation. Three- 
quarters of a century after his death the name of Stephen 
Girard is still held in honor; and this naturally leads 
present-day folk to desire permanency of honorable 
remembrance. This other rich man willed that, after the 
death of his wife, his fortune should go for the founding 
and upkeep of a school and home for Pennsylvania girls, 
who should merely be poor and white and healthy, and 
have neither father nor mother living. Other millions 
were to go for maintenance. The man died and was 
gathered to his fathers; whereupon it was pointed out 
that the dependent white orphan girl has, at least in a few 
of the eastern states, become as extinct as the dodo— 
needy orphan girls being amply cared for by agencies 
already existent; and the courts have been asked to break 
the will on the ground that its provisions are such as can- 
not be carried out. The whole thing is a muddle because 
of the futility of good intentions without careful investi- 
gation and planning. Nothing seems certain except that 
the millions will never be used as their owner intended. 

If testators could but get away from the idea that a 
child, to be the object of charity, must be a golden-haired 
orphan, it would open the way to far more good in the 
world. There is too much of the natural tendency to follow 
trammeling tradition in this regard and ignore the needs of 
other dependent children, at least until they become crim- 
inal or are deserted. Quite recently a woman in Albany 
killed her child because she saw no way to care for it; a 
woman in Cleveland killed herself because she saw no way 
to eare for a child that she had, in pity, adopted. Doubt- 
less capable agencies existed; but these women did not 
know how to make the proper appeal. And this points out 
the most serious and fatal defect of charity—that it makes 
too little effort to discover need that does not come knock- 
ing at the door. Yet it is plain enough, much of it, for those 
who look with their hearts as well as their eyes. 

Every part of the country can point to its careless 
testatory millionaire, large in charitable intent and small 
in realization. Colorado recently had such a case. And 
in one of the finest cities of the Northwest there recently 
converged into a fund, through the separate wills of hus- 
band, wife and daughter, who had worked in harmony for 
this end, several million dollars for the relief of the poor of 
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Here he placed Saltpeter’s 
hand on one side of the need: 

‘And the left hand is se 
continued, and placed Salt 
left hand on the other side 
needle. “Now start her up, 

“But, Mr. Sift ——” Sa 
said. 

“But nothing!’ Kaidi 
kicking the switch. ~I 
Saltpeter’s machine began ti 
ate rapidly and a moment 
emitted an agonized shrie 
right hand was carried u 
needle. During the confus! 
followed Bessie Feinson fell 
ward to the floor in a ma 
tirely foreign to moving 
films, and it was Philip whi 
her up in his arms and bo: 
the office. As they reach 
doorway she began to re 

‘Jack, Jack,’ she moa 
clung tightly to Philip’s 

“Hortense!” Philip 
and then he sat down in Kg 
chair while Bessie secured er 
hold on hisneck. After tentry 
during which many event) 
going forward, Jacob Sala 
entered the office. | 

“Tt’s all right,’’ he saic' 
feller is more frightened 4 
At this juncture he ca } 
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of Philip and Bessie. 
“Loafer!” he bellowed. ¥ 
are you doing here?”’ 
(Continued on Page :) 


the city. There is no great mt 
positive poor there, however, iti 


cheerful and prosperous place; fd 
citizens, realizing what might h e 
accomplished for the public good had the wills be 
ently phrased, freely express their dread that t 
result of the untoward beneficence will be the dr jit 
the city of shiftless undesirables who intend to q if 
the benefits. 5 
In a part of one eastern city quite away from ti 
of business and the center of population there al 
magnificent library building that cost over a mi on 
lars and is heavily endowed for maintenance. — ‘is 
work—and, of course, a work most admirable in c 
of a man whose family had lived in the city hm 
several generations; but his knowledge of theit 
not keep him from making another of the mitaki 
millionaires and leaving money to comparati y. 
advantage. From time to time I have been at thi lil 
and each time marveled at its hopeless misplacemit, 
have rarely seen more than one or two visitor b 
myself; and I have been there when I was the i) 
Yet that library might have been made of g 
benefit by better judgment on the part of the ta 
to location, or by securing the exercise of more ell 
judgment on the part of the trustees. fr, , 
A few years ago a New Englander, dying, desir}! 
that the income of his fortune be expended fort}? 
of indigent spinster seamstresses of two small ¥ 
the East. 4 
In this case there was so much of originality-0 
indeed, of suggested romance of one kind oc ano o 
it is with a great deal of disappointment one le ns 
after hopeless efforts to find sufficient indigen|s? 
seamstresses in these two towns, the quixoticalllf 
bequest (another case of where there’s a 
waste) has become the laughing-stock 0 
workers; and the courts are expected to step 
the course of expenditure along whatever li 
to seem best. 
The entire field of charity is full of surpri 
fantastically circumscribed bequest to sea 
to mind one of the greatest surprises of all—! 
that I wonder has not been seized upon by sufir¢ 
argument for enfranchisement—the fact that 
far from constituting the majority of the he 
needy; for most of the recipients of charity are} 
and girls, but men and boys! Of the inmates 
institutions for people needing permanent 
three times as many men as there are wome 
almshouses of the country there are almost twi)# 
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} women. And the reports of institutions giving 
ary relief show the same or greater preponderance 
recipients. 

Id not be thought that only the very rich are 
j in gifts for charity; it is only that one notices the 
nests more than the little ones. In one of our larger 
} cities a testator, a century or so ago, left a few 
{d dollars for charity, and with bizarre ingenuity 
nl that the beneficiaries were to be widows—‘“‘ white 
»ectable and American-born” —whose husbands had 
hin one small specified section of the city. The 
} never stopped to think that his little fortune of 
jousand dollars or so might grow, as it has, to the 
i of some one hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
Vith his few thousands he was as careless and as 
‘ial as others are with their millions, and even speci- 
4it form his beneficence should take—that of fuel. 

| ot been that, in being so pharisaically eager to do 

{ly for the “respectable,’”’ he forgot altogether to 

qedy,” those who are carrying out the old will would 

if any objects to benefit by it; but, as it is, many 

coal is dumped annually into the cellars of com- 

) households. It seems to be astonishingly easy for 


i charity to o’erleap itself and to prove useless, 
jn every hand there is illimitable want. 

3 
. The Benjamin Franklin Funds 


i 
| 
iE has already been an awakening of a few of the 
eshy charitable to the fact that methods different 
t se of unintelligent heedlessness are desirable. At 
nthis newer charity is passing through the stage of 
$2 investigation and the publication of books, and 
pmise of doing much good, especially along certain 
( poverty prevention. The average millionaire, 
y,, still looks around for some rich institution to 
her or plans to start a rich one with his own name 
h he is bent on making a monument—forgetting 
‘arity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.’”’ The 
gcharity giver is so far from doing good by stealth 
“ashes to make it fame. 

e\when the charity is well chosen and the plan of 
(ice is carefully thought out, the good of it all 
(on the administration; and the sad fact is that it 
(ficult to provide with any assurance for proper 
: tation. For, though there is nowadays a great 
nf admirably trained and unselfish effort in charita- 
0), there is much of the reverse. The smallness of 
$ympared with immensity of investment is plainly 
in in almost any of the huge benefactions. The 
ge mountain labors and brings forth a mouse! 

2» her day, with a man high in charity administra- 
Lent over the totals of public and private charities, 
i they could be estimated, for the entire United 
jand we looked at each other, startled, when we 
jit there seemed to be an expenditure of a billion 
siyear! Now nothing can be more certain than 
t ught not to be possible to spend anything even 
ang a billion dollars a year and yet leave so much 
| atisfied ! 

ought, indeed, to be a new conception of charity. 
0 be made to include public good as well as private 
t would be infinitely more worth while. The effort 
r Rockefeller to have a hundred million dollars 
X by the Government as a permanent foundation 
= and dissemination of knowledge, the 


prevention of suffering, and the promotion of any and all 
the elements of human progress’”’ seems ideally admirable; 
but one realizes the immense dangers possible from a non- 
taxable fortune, starting so hugely that in a few years it 
would be of overshadowing size! After all, the orotund 
phraseology of intent does not hide the fact that to 
trustees would be left all the interpretation and execution 
of the plan—all the decision as to what constitutes human 
progress and what means would best prevent suffering. 
Only men who would be unswayed by the possession of 
such immense financial power, and of a genius for giving 
money equal to that of a Rockefeller for making money, 
could safely be allowed to administer such a trust. 

It seems to me that certain bequests of that wisest of 
Americans, Benjamin Franklin, point out not only how 
even a wise testator may err but how administration of his 
will may fall short of what is intended. 

Franklin created, in 1790, a fund for Philadelphia and a 
similar one for Boston. The income was to be loaned to 
young married artificers who had served an apprenticeship 
and “faithfully fulfilled the duties required in their 
indentures.”” For the money loaned, each young married 
man was to furnish two securities that he would pay the 
money back in ten annual payments. 

Wise man though he was, Franklin did not anticipate 
the doing away of the apprentice system, or the changing 
social and economic conditions that would render his speci- 
fied rate of interest and his plan for securities and annual 
payments unattractive. It need not be wondered at that 
the two funds did not grow so large as he expected. 

At the expiration of the hundred years the greater part 
of each city’s fund was to be expended in public works of 
general utility, such as “‘fortifications, bridges, aqueducts, 
public buildings, baths, pavements, or whatever may make 
living in the town more convenient to its people and render 
it more agreeable to strangers.” It would seem that 
nothing could be more certain than that in 1890 the 
greater part of the fund should be spent for some useful 
public service; but it was quite a number ‘of years after 
1890 before Boston got around to using the money, and, 
though over twenty years have passed, Philadelphia has 
not yet got beyond the planning stage. Every city can 
show examples of utterly causeless waits of ten, twenty or 
thirty years before the bequest of some well-intentioned 
man begins its intended use. And, after beginning, it is 
always a question how it is to be carried on. When the 
bequests of so great and wise a man as Franklin can fail— 
at least partially—one need not. be surprised to find that, 
until recently, the trustees of one college held that, though 
the boys ought to be instructed in navigation, as the 
founder directed, they must learn it within the college 
walls, without being permitted to go and study ships! 


Charity Without Common-Sense 


NE hundred and fifty years ago there was a small 

bequest made, in one of the largest of our cities, “for ye 
use and service of ye almshouses belonging to ye said city 
and for ye reliefe of ye poor people in the same forever.” 
The bequest amounts now to fifteen hundred dollars and 
brings in a trifle over fifty dollars a year. Still, fifty dol- 
lars could give some degree of “‘reliefe’; but the last 
annual report shows an expenditure for the year of about 
four dollars—and that was for “‘expenses.’’ 

A century ago a fund was started whose income was to 
“be laid out in premiums to be distributed among ingen- 
ious men and women who make useful inventions—and 
along with which shall be given a copper medal.” That 
fund amounts to not far from one hundred thousand dollars, 
and one would expect constant rewards to be given, for 
there is a constant succession of useful inventions, little 
and big; but the last report shows: ‘Miscellaneous 
expenses, one hundred and fifty-seven dollars; advertising, 
engraving, etc., one hundred and eighty-five dollars’’— 
and for the men and women who make useful inventions 
only twenty dollars! 

“Charity doth not behave itself unseemly.”’ One won- 
ders just what Saint Paul had seen that made him set that 
down. It isscarcely possible, however, that he ever saw an 
unseemliness so positively infernal as that shown in the 
inquiry room of one of the great charities of the East by a 
woman of wealth who is given great credit for her personal 
interest in the work; for this woman, sitting in self- 
satisfied vanity, halts poor applicants as they approach her 
throne; and, as they stand humble and abashed, she 
shames and mortifies them by spraying them thoroughly 
with an atomizer. “Though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

Although charity should become broader in scope than it 
ever has been, it ought to be remembered that individual 
need has not decreased. The news of the day, as read in 
the daily press, amply points out need for philanthropy. 

I remember a man who was dying from starvation in 
Washington Square, in New York. It was Sunday; he 
had seated himself on a bench, looking up at the fronts of 
the mansions of aristocracy, and had resigned himself to 
die while the chimes of Grace Church were calling to serv- 
ice. A little later, in the hospital, he whispered to me his 
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tale: how he had tramped to the city, tramped about the 
city, spent his little money, met rebuff after rebuff, found a 
penny that kept life in a little longer—and then made 
ready for the end. Less than a week ago I noticed that a 
man who had been out of work died from starvation on a 
Philadelphia street. Only this week, on Broadway, a piti- 
fully forlorn woman was arrested for trying to sell gum 
without a pedler’s license. It seems that her husband, a 
consumptive, is in Colorado, and she had been left to 
do what she could with two tiny children—one a babe in 
her arms. 

There are so many ways in which help can be given that 
individual idiosyncrasies can readily be followed. 

To many a man a clean shave is worth a hundred dollars; 
a clean shirt may mean the turning point of a life. I 
remember seeing two good-looking young men washing 
their handkerchiefs at the fountain in City Hall Park, in 
New York, one cold morning, and then going over to the 
near-by post-office to dry them on the radiators. 


How Peace Slays Her Multitudes 


Qi of the checks on charity is the belief that its accept- 
ance will degrade the recipient; but the withholding of 
help may embitter his nature, starve him—perhaps even 
kill him! After all, the rich young man who, because a 
college is heavily endowed, gets his education at small 
cost, is accepting private charity as much as is the poor 
devil who mumbles a furtive request for a dime. Yet I 
never heard that any one considered the men of a richly 
endowed college degraded! After all, the very existence of 
the world, of social organization, depends at bottom on 
mutual helpfulness; and it is a preposterous pity that so 
much of helpfulness is expected to stop before it reaches 
those who need it most, from fear of degrading them! 

An unhappy condition is that the very progress that 
makes the country rich and produces millionaires bears 
within it the cause of a great part of the need for charity— 
for railroads and mines, mills and factories, automobiles 
and trolley cars are killing and maiming daily. Our rail- 
roads alone, in a single year, kill and wound more than did 
Waterloo or Gettysburg. War slays her thousands, while 
Peace, in her various, forms of civilized activity, slays 
her ten thousands. 

Assistance in tiding over periods of disaster in families; 
assistance in holding families together rather than feeling 
pride in the number of children that can be forced from 
their parents and sent out to new homes; the encourage- 
ment of the present-day tendency toward doing away with 
institutions that segregate the needy or miserable under one 
roof—such are some of the things that could well be aimed 
at. And I like the thoughtfulness of that testator who, 
just a few years ago, in one of the cities of the Great Lakes, 
left many millions to help people who not only were not to 
be gathered into an institution but who were not even to 
have it known, outside of a very small administrative 
circle, that they were receiving help. 

To remove or diminish some great cause of poverty — 
assuredly that would be a noble and farreaching work! 
And stronger, probably, than any other single cause is the 
increasing congestion of our cities, caused by increasing 
immigration and the flight cityward from farms. 

Immigrarits now come in at an average total of a million 
a year. The great majority are from European farms or 
villages, which makes the absurdity the more apparent 

(Concluded on Page 48) 


ERE are fig- 
ures that tell 
a story and 


describe a policy— 
astory of the human 
element in the build- 
ing of two nations; 
a policy of the com- 
pounding of two 
peoples. 

Canada’s popula- 
tion is about seven 
million five hun- 
dred thousand. For 
eleven months, end- 
ing February twenty- 
eighth of the present 
year, the total im- 
migration to Canada 
was two hundred 
and seventy-one 
thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety- 
two persons. The 
population of the 
United States is 
about ninety mil- 
lions. During this 
same eleven months 
the immigrants ad- 
mitted to the United States were nine hundred and six 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five in number. 

Of these more than two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand who entered Canada, however, about two hundred 
and eleven thousand were from the British Islands and the 
United States. The remaining sixty thousand were from 
continental Europe, by far the most of them from the 
northern countries of the Continent, and comparatively 
few from southern Europe. 

Of the more than nine hundred thousand immigrants to 
the United States during the same period, less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand, all told, were from the British 
Islands, Germany, Holland and Scandinavia. The great 
bulk of the remainder came from southern and eastern 
Europe, of which Italy alone furnished almost two hundred 
thousand. 

The great majority of the more than two hundred and 
seventy thousand immigrants to Canada either immediately 
settled on lands or became farm laborers. Only a decided 
minority went to the cities or engaged in unskilled non- 
agricultural labor. The great majority of the more than 
nine hundred thousand immigrants to the United States 
did not take up farming lands or go into agricultural pur- 
suits. The greater proportion of them became unskilled 
laborers in or near our cities and industrial centers. The 
minority settled on lands or became farm laborers. 
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The Dominion’s Immigration Policy 


AG D thus begins to loom up in broad outline the story 
of nation building and people making in the two coun- 
tries. For, though we cannot be said to have a definite 
immigration policy, Canada has no policy of any kind so 
well defined and carefully executed as that of the selection 
of the human types with which her statesmen are creating 
the Canada of the future. 

Up to 1883, it cannot be said justly that we had any 
national immigration laws at all in the modern sense. 
Before that time, practically speaking, anybody who liked 
could come in. The diseased and the halt, the criminal 
and the insane, pauper and millionaire, entered our ports 
with equal freedom. 

Yet, because of our vast areas of inviting and unoccupied 
land, most of our immigrants went directly to the soil, were 
absorbed into our population, learned our language and 
became elements of real strength to the Republic. Most 
of them, too, were people from the north of Europe, chiefly 
of Teutonic origin. Because of the poorer and more expen- 
sive means of transportation, undesirable immigrants in 
any considerable numbers did not essay the adventure. 
The quality of our immigration was very good—no thanks 
to us. 

From 1883 until the present, our immigration laws have 
received increasing attention, until now they are in one or 
two particulars more rigid than those of Canada; but 
behind these immigration laws of ours is no policy beyond 
that of keeping out the mentally, morally and phys- 
ically diseased. We make it none of our business what 


Whose Fathers Were Tillers of the Soil Before Them 
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types pour into our citizenship, 
where they go or what occupa- 
tions they follow. 

Yet these three things Canada 
considers fundamental, and 
from them springs her thor- 
oughly statesmanlike immigra- 
tion policy. This policy may 
be described as: ‘People for 
the farms and farms for the 
people.” 

All of Canada’s laws and 
regulations, all the vigorous 
and, as you shall see, pictur- 
esque immigration activities, 
are directed to the building up 
of a nation of tillers of the soil, 
carefully selected from those 
who have been tillers of the 
soil before they go to Canada 
and whose fathers were tillers 
of the soil before them. 

Conversely, Canada, as a 
definite national policy, dis- 
courages the type of immigra- 
tion that would congest her 
cities or industrial centers. The latter may go to Canada 
if they like, but Canada does not seek them; and when 
they come they must stand the strictest exclusion tests of 
Canada’s laws and regulations as administered by officers 
carefully trained and in enthusiastic sympathy with this 
policy. 

For example, one requirement of the Canadian laws and 
regulations is that between certain months of the year the 
immigrant must have at least twenty-five dollars and a 
ticket for his destination, or enough additional money to 
buy a ticket; during certain other months of the year he 
must have fifty dollars plus the ticket requirement. If he 
has a family he must have this money and ticket qualifica- 
tion for each one of them over a certain age. 

If, however, an immigrant can show that he is going to 
sure employment on a farm this money qualification is 
suspended in his case. The farmer or farm laborer can 
enter quite freely. 

If he is of a type of unskilled laborer, unfitted for farm- 
work, and cannot show that he is going to a sure agricul- 
tural employment, he cannot get into Canada without 
strictly complying with this money and ticket qualifica- 
tion. Also, if he belongs to this latter class, every feature 
of the law in its practical administration is applied to 
him rigidly. 

As to racial types, Canada’s immigration policy is 
equally clear and emphatic. First of all, she wants people 
who are coming to Canada to make their 
homes—and she wants no others—to 
come from the British Isles. Next to 
these, her hand is warmest in welcome 
to Americans. Then come, in her pref- 
erence: the north-of-Europe people— 
Germans and Scandinavians, Dutch 
and Danes, Swiss, and people from the 
north of France. Not that Canada 
excludes desirable immigrants from 
other countries, for she does not exclude 
desirable immigrants from any Cauca- 
sian country—but she prefers people 
fromthe countries I have named. And 
the best of these she ardently desires. 

And, whether in the British Islands 
or the United States; whether in 
northern France or Holland; whether 
in Germany or Sweden—the people 
whom Canada seeks are the farming 
classes; and these she seeks with dili- 
gence, system and resourcefulness. 

I use the word ‘‘seeks’”’ advisedly, 
for Canada has in the countries I 
have named the best organized, best 
informed and most zealous immigra- 
tion propaganda the world has ever 
seen. There are nine Canadian immi- 
gration districts in the British Islands 
alone. There are twenty Canadian 
agencies in the United States, which 
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latter are 
inspectors! 
practical 
of an abl 

The British agencies are under the supervis 
equally well-informed and energetic man; and 
of this across-seas’ work is under the watchf 
one of the most remarkable men that Canada 
duced—Lord Strathecona—who, though he wa 
Seotch immigrant boy, has worked his way 
Dominion, through every conceivable hardship, 
to the British peerage but to one of the com 
fortunes of the world. 

All this network of Canadian immigration act 
other lands is, of course, under the direction of { 
Minister of the Interior—and in its broad outlines 
lated by the Canadian Government—the Premii 
Cabinet. 

More than that, the purposes of this farrea 
practical machinery is the policy upon which both 
parties in Canada are united, because it is the di 
policy of the Canadian people themselves. 

Before telling the story of how this policy of 
the human materials for the building of the ( 
nation grew up, let us see how it is working de 
remember that Canada is more eager for immigré 
we in the United States ever were. 
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The Slower Growths the Best 


“TUT,” said one of her public men, “we want 

types. The question of aman anda familys 
Canada is not a thing of an hour or a day or a yea 
question of a lifetime at least—if the immigrant 
enough, a question of generations. Though we 
develop rapidly, we want that development 
and permanent. We want no boom methods 
beings.” 

“Do you not think,” said Sir Wilfrid Laurie 
nation can grow too fast? The poplar grows qui 
makes a big showing in a short time, but it is of] 
The oak grows slowly, yet it furnishes lasting 
for the building of ships and the homing of a 
there any difference—in principle—in the 
nation?” 

Let us see now what these Canadian immigratic 
are doing in other countries. Take England, for 
They are busy all the year, chiefly in the ag 
districts. Wherever their head office is located 
careful to select rooms with excellent window 8 
quarter most frequented by the class of peoplet 
to reach. These window spaces are filled with a 
displays of Canadian agricultural products. 

These central agencies carry on considerable ¢ 
ence throughout the district assigned to th 
correspondence may be said to be almost enti 
farmers or those who have been bred to the farn 
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of engagingly written and attractively illustrated 
are sent over every countryside in the district. 
wever, does not even begin the work of Canada’s 
ition agents. They deliver free lectures in little 
towns, where their hearers are sure to be prosper- 
| farmers—lectures about Canada’s opportunity, 
opportunity. And you may be sure these 
re not dry-as-dust talks. 
stics are used at all they are brief and vivid, appeal- 
e personal understanding and desires of those for 
e Canadian agent is seeking. Every Canadian 
ion agent in a foreign country is supplied with 
of photographic slides or films; and these 
illustrated by stereopticon views. 
his all. Many of these agents are supplied with 
wiles and wagons; and in these they travel at all 
j le times, meeting the people face to face, scattering 
j2, making speeches, exhibiting Canadian agricul- 
pduets. They go to every country fair or show, 
: lers are wont to congregate. 
) they confine the work to themselves. They man- 
}t the school-teachers interested in it. Take Hol- 
\ gium for example: They have succeeded in 
he geography of Canada taught in about four 
schools in those two little countries. They have 
teh and Belgian school-teachers so interested that 
give from twenty to thirty free lectures a year, 
by stereopticon views. And these lectures, 
argely toward the agricultural class, as I have 
jmade most entertaining. 


Government Publicity Work 


will imagine one of our popular lecturers who 

alks on other countries, illustrated by pictures, you 
{1 idea of what these Canadian immigration agents 
(chool-teachers in the various countries to which 
I accredited are doing. For the lecture may be 
illustrated trip through agricultural Canada. 

te is something still more interpretative of Can- 
jjoose and policy: for years, Canada has sent to 
i Kingdom, during the winter, the more success- 
f farmers. These Canadian farmers deliver lec- 
(the English, Scotch and Irish farmers about 
g1 Canada. They talk to the people whom Can- 
$3 for immigrants about the practical needs and 
i\ Canadian farmer as well as about Canadian 
bal opportunity. 

ya think of anything more effective and helpful? 
H20ssible way these missionaries of the farm aid 
1 ja n immigration agent abroad. 

lise preachers of Canada’s agricultural gospel are 
in all over the Dominion. For example, last 
Karmer delegate went from New Brunswick and 
British Columbia; one from Ontario and two 
ci Scotia. Manitoba sent eight, and Alberta and 
i} ten each. 

y wide, vigorous and intelligent campaign of 
ft, do you not think? It is not all inducement, 
rAlmost as vital a part of Canada’s immigration 
a in other countries is the work of discourage- 
it only are they immigration agents; equally 

‘lection agents. They are supposed to picture, 

of men and women that Canada wants, awarm 

hand reaching across the waters with hearty 

lit welcome; to the type they do not want, a 

wm hand of rigorous exaction is vividly set forth. 


Then, too, as a part of its policy 
of mingled encouragement and 
selection, the Canadian Govern- 
ment pays bonuses to scores of book- 
ing agents of railway and steamship 
companies, in those countries from 
which Canada desires to draw her 
immigrants, for sending to Canada 
the best types from the particular 
classes that Canada wants. 

Certain countries are excluded 
from this Canadian immigration 
propaganda altogether. For ex- 
ample, though, as you have seen, 
Canada has an almost military 
immigration organization in the 
British Islands, the United States 
and one or more countries of northern 
Europe, and though this system will 
soon cover Scandinavia, Germany 
and Denmark, there is not a Can- 
adian immigration agent in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy or the south of 
France; not one in Greece, Russia, 
Austria, the Balkan states or any 
part of Poland. 

And this, mark you, is not because 
Canada thinks these latter people 
bad people, but because the immi- 
grants from them are not likely to 
be best adapted to Canada’s climate; 
because from these sources come 
the people most likely to swarm 
into cities and furnish unskilled 
labor in other than agricultural 
pursuits; and finally because their racial customs and 
habits of thought are difficult of assimilation with Canadian 
customs and habits of thought. 

If human wisdom can encompass it Canada is deter- 
mined to have a homogeneous people—at least, a people 
who have, as a basis, fundamentally similar ideals, ten- 
dencies and faiths. Canada does not close her doors, how- 
ever, to any immigrants of any nationality—provided they 
are of the type and from the classes which alone, she thinks, 
can make a strong, self-helpful and vigorous people. 

So, though immigrants from the south of Europe can get 
into Canada just as the Englishman can, they must go 
directly to a farm or to farm labor—or be subject to the 
most rigid and critical application of the severest tests of 
the Canadian immigration laws and regulations. 

An illustration of this: Canada is increasing the number 
and vigilance of her immigration-inspector service along 
the three thousand miles of boundary line separating her 
from the United States; for the Canadians think they 
have found that people whom they would reject as immi- 
grants come into the United States with comparative 
freedom, and from here go across the border into Canada 
as American immigrants. 

So that, though the Canadians not only welcome but 
actively and fervently solicit genuine American immi- 
grants, they are becoming increasingly watchful that 
among these shall not, also, come those whom they would 
have turned back at any Canadian port. 

At a certain Canadian ocean port a great ship came 
slowly to the wharf. She bore more than a thotisand immi- 
grants. Down the gangplank they poured and up to the 
wide rooms of the immigration building. Though a skilled 


Grave, Industrious, Honest, Hospitable—They Have 
Won Their Way Into the Confidence of Canada 


and seasoned in- 
spector had boarded 
this ship at another 
port many hours 
before and had care- 
fully looked these 
immigrantsover, yet 
every man, woman 
and child of them 
again underwent the 
most rigid scrutiny— 
the most painstak- 
ing examination. 

Practically all of 
them passed. They 
were all right men- 
tally, sound in wind 
and limb, and had 
the cash. Every 
one of them—or, 
at least, practically 
all—were from 
England, Scotland 
and the north of 
Ireland. 

Absolutely every 
one of them—man, 
woman and child— 
was well and comfort- 
ably clad. Nearly 
all the men that I 
saw were sturdy 
serious, self-con 
tained; and nearly 
all the women ap- 
peared vigorous and healthy. Not a single squalid or 
ill-kept child did I observe among them; and every one 
of them was going to take up a farm, to be a farm laborer 
or to enter domestic service. It was a striking object-lesson 
of selection work abroad of the Canadian immigration 
propaganda in other countries. 


Only the Best Types Wanted 


N EVEN more powerful selecting influence, however, 
than this careful discriminating work I have detailed 
is that intangible impression, which Canada has succeeded 
in spreading among the people of other countries who are 
likely to emigrate from their own lands, that Canada does 
not want them unless they are the very best of their type. 
Somehow or other it has gotten into the air in the coun- 
tries which might send Canada immigrants that, even if 
her laws admit them, only the best quality of immigrants 
will find a welcome in Canada. It is as curious as it is 
effective how this impression works upon the people of 
Kurope who want to leave their own country for a new 
land. 

Still, when Canada gets a group of immigrants from 
countries that her policy does not favor, who yet prove to 
be good material for future Canadian citizenship and pres- 
ent Canadian development along the lines the Dominion 
has laid out, their unexpected good qualities at once are 
recognized. Having proved themselves worthy, they are 
praised by the Government and, indeed, by the Canadian 
people—and Canada’s attitude of unwelcome changes at 
once to that of hearty greeting. 

(Continued on Page 36) 


Not a Single Squalid or IilsKept Child Did I Observe Among Them 
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of that? Just before John came into 

that office I doubt if there was a 
happier man in Paris than I. The minute : 
after I don’t believe there was a more 
miserable one—or a madder. For quick as 
a flash I guessed at what had happened, 
and I cursed myself for a fool not to have 
thought of it before. 

As soon as I could speak I asked: 

“When did you find this out?”’ 

“This morning,” said John, in a dull 
voice. ‘Edith opened the safe to get some 
money and found that the pearls were 
gone.” 

‘“Where were you both last night?” 

“T was at the Automobile Club and got 
in late. Edith and Mary spent the evening 
in the studio and didn’t go to bed until 
about midnight.’” 

‘““Were any of the servants about?” 

““No. When she went out to the studio 
after dinner Edith told them they might turn 
in as soon as they had finished their work.” 

I ripped out a savage curse. It was as 
plain to me as a pock-marked Hottentot. 
That aceursed Chu-Chu had gone back the 
second night on his own account and opened 
the safe. A little box like that would be a 
nursery puzzle to an expert like Chu-Chu. 
No doubt he considered this job his own 
private affair, but it was barely possible 
that he might have turned over the string 
to Ivan. 

Ithought amoment, and then said to John: 

“This is certainly rotten. Here I have 
gone and got Miss Dalghren’s pearls, and 
now you come and spring it on me that 
Edith’s have been stolen.” 

“What?” cried John, rousing up. “‘ You’ve 
got Mary’s pearls?” 

“Here they are,” said I, and threw the 
packet on the table. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, 
put them in the safe deposit now and tell 
her to get a reconstructed string. If these 
confounded women wouldn’t insist on wear- 
ing fortunes on their bodies the prisons 
wouldn’t be so crowded.” I tell you, my 
friend, I was hot. 

John sat and stared at the packet in a 
surly sort of way. Then he picked it up, 
dropped it into his pocket and gave me a 
look that didn’t help my temper any. 

‘““Well,” said-he heavily, ‘“‘since you’ve 
managed to get this string, no doubt you 
may be able to find the other.” 

“Oh, you think so, do you?” said I. 
“Well, if you’d been there to see how easy 
it was for me to get the first string you 
might not find it such a cinch to get the 
second.” 

“How is that?” he asked. ‘‘Don’t you 
think that they were probably both stolen 
by the same person?” 

“Yes,”’ I answered, “‘I do. But the first 
was stolen more for spite and to get 
me back to graft than for the money value. But 
this second job looks more like theft for its own sake.” 

‘“‘Just the same,” growled John, “‘it isn’t the motive so 
much as the fact that counts. If you were able to make 
*em choke up Mary’s pearls why can’t you use the same 
methods to get back Edith’s?” 

“‘Oh, because,’’ I answered wearily, ‘‘the first was an 
official, what you might call syndicate job. The second is 
a little private enterprise on the part of the operator. Or 
at least it looks to me like that. However, I’ll do my best. 

You’d better go back to the house and give Miss Dalghren 
her pearls, and tell her for goodness’ sake to put ’em in a 
safe place. It’s all my fault, [ know. I should have 
cleared out, as I wanted to, and all of this wouldn’t have 
happened.” 

John leaned over and dropped his hand on my knee. 

“At any rate, Frank,” said he, “‘you know that we all 
have perfect confidence in you, old chap.” 

He'tried to make his voice hearty, but somehow it fell flat. 

“Thanks,” said I. ‘“That’s not what’s worrying me.”’ 

““What is?’”’ he asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” I answered. 

“Look here, Frank,”’ says John, ‘‘is there any actual— 
eh, risk to you in looking for these pearls?” 

“Oh, not a bit,” I answered; “‘it’s just like picking 
daisies!” 


M' FRIEND, now what do you think 


He 
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Opened the Door to Let Me Out With a Polite ““Bonjour, M’sieu’”” 


John looked worried. Said he: ‘If there’s any phys- 
ical danger about it just chuck the whole thing. Edith 
wouldn’t wish it, and neither do I. Tell me the truth, old 
man.” 

“T can’t tell you what I don’t know,” I answered. “If 
Edith’s pearls are turned in at headquarters the chief will 
be just as much surprised as I, and hand them over with- 
out a word. He’s not the man to do things by halves. 
But if the thief has held back the pearls the chances are 
that that’s the last we’ll ever see of them. The string 
would be so broken up as to make it almost impossible to 
trace. Anyway, considering what you have done in getting 
me off, the police would hardly take up the case. Your 
friend the prefect would shrug his shoulders and ask what 
the deuce you expected.” 

John’s face cleared a little. 

“T’ll leave it all to you, Frank,” he said; “‘but mind you, 
you’re not to run any physical danger. It’s not worth it, 
and Edith would be heartbroken if you were to come to 
any harm. So should I.. Now I'll be off. Good luck to 
you and don’t do anything rash. You can’t tell; maybe 
it’s some entirely outside person.” 

He got up, and giving me a nod went out. But I didn’t 
like the way his eyes avoided mine and I wondered whether 
perhaps, deep down, he might not be less sure of me than 
he was willing to show. $ 


When he had gone I sat for a fey 
thinking hard. Then I opened th 
of my desk, took out an automa 
that I kept there, loaded it and s 
into the side pocket of my coat. 

“Look after the office while I a 
I said to Gustave, my little mécani 
went out and hopped into a tay 
Ivan’s address. | 

Ivan was at home and as I was sl 
his bureau he looked up sharply. 
waste any time in getting to the p 
soon as the door was closed, I said 

“Count, I am sorry to trouble 
but there is a fresh complicat 
Cuttynge has just been to the 
the pleasing news that his wife’s 
been stolen also.” 

Ivan’s face was not pleasa 
Neither was mine, I imagine. 

“Indeed?” said he. ‘‘ What ar 
ticulars?”’ 

“Before I say more,”’ I answer 
me to assure you that I have 
whatever but that this is the firs 
have received of this latter theft. 

Ivan bowed with a sort of satir 
on his thin lips. é 

“Thank you,” said he. “‘I wo 
have given you the first string 
meant to keep the other.” 

I told him what I had just lea 
John. Ivan’s face darkened. 3 
‘‘What is your theory?” he 

“1 suspect Chu-Chu,” said I 
mind there is no doubt of it. 
that he went back last night a 
Mrs. Cuttynge’s pearls while she 
Dalghren were in the studio. Hel 
their hands were tied. No doub 
sidered his obligation to you d 
when he handed over the others.” 

Ivan frowned and shook his hea 
said he; ‘“Chu-Chu is one of m 
workers and not at liberty to do 
on the outside—or, at least, if 
attempt anything on his own ace 
bound by our agreement to turn 
ceeds in tome. Only in that cas 
centage is doubled. In return f 
has the protection of our circle, : 
times are bad he can always dr 
for personal expenses.” i 

I had heard of this sort of thing 
an independent man myself. _ 

Ivan glanced at the clock. “If 
got the pearls,” said he, “I may 
him before noon. It is now half 
Do you care to wait?” + 

‘Suppose he does bring them? 
Ivan made an impatient cm 

] 


hand. “It is all of the same 
snapped. ‘On your account th 
exempt from our affairs. If a 
stolen those pearls he has disobey 
and in that case he may take 
between handing over the pearls to you or s¢ 
connection with me. He will probably prefer t 
My organization is worth more to him than ev 
ble a necklace of pearls. But if by any chane 
decide on the latter, then, my dear Mr. Clamat} 
have to arrange matters with Chu-Chu. I am} 
to half measures, and having decided on 0 
action I will carry it out. But there is a li 
authority. If you care to wait I will show yo 
library, and if Chu-Chu comes here you may t 
yourself. He is apt to drop in, as I have 
matters to discuss with him.” 
“Thank you,” said I; “‘I’ll wait.” ' 
Ivan showed me into a small but handsomel; 
room, the walls lined with bookshelves that 
with volumes. I selected a work on modern scl 
sank into a big leather-covered chair. 
But I did not read. What Ivan had just 8 
with plenty of intellectual food. It was possible 
that he might suspect me of having other ammu 
magazine than a mere appeal to his sense of ff 
and it occurred to me that if this suspicion bord’ 
conviction that I might threaten to expose tlt 
odds were against my getting out of his house 
This danger was one that would be increased| 
times by the arrival of Chu-Chu. Chu-Chu le? 


nsieur de Mareville, as he called himself —was known 
iv derworld as being the ablest thief in Europe. 
2 sialty was bank work, usually in the provinces, and 
fe-orening skill was something marvelous. The 
mtricate combinations in his sensitive fingers were 
is difficult as a game of diabolo. Personally I 
d everything about the man. He was a constitu- 
ssassin. Chu-Chu, the odds being even, would 
ili than not. His favorite weapon was the slung- 
it he was said to be a man of terrific strength, and 
»g before had killed an agent by a blow on the head 
coup de poing Americain, as they call brass knuckles 
ee where, as a matter of fact, they are ten times 
hin use as at home. Chu-Chu left a trail of blood 
wherever he worked. The man had the inge- 
if a Yankee, the cold courage of any Anglo-Saxon, 
alth of a Frenchman and the remorselessness of a 
d. (doubt if there lived a more dangerous enemy 
sty. He was a well-educated man, handsome, pol- 
» brilliant conversationalist, absolutely abstemious 
abits. His reputation for square dealing with his 
is bad, however, and not many thieves cared to 
ith him, 
i: what Ivan had told me I doubted if he trusted 
4u. But Chu-Chu was too valuable to lose, if it 
2 helped, and too dangerous to quarrel with. I did 
)> Ivan himself the credit for a high-grade physical 
No doubt he was dangerous enough in his way, but 
tl not be his hand that did the striking. 
je case stood Ivan had played his game cleverly. 
jr he suspected me of daring to lay evidence with 
(ze or not, he had avoided bringing things to a crisis 
+g me Miss Dalghren’s pearls on my simple protest. 
disclaiming all knowledge of the theft of Edith’s 
snd promising to restore them if possible, he had 
che affai‘ up to Chu-Chu. I felt sure that Chu- 
jild deny all knowledge of the matter, and that Ivan 
d'so. But { felt equally sure that the pearls were at 
\y moment in Chu-Chu’s possession. In this case 
«latly disobeyed the orders of the chief. 
vif Ivan were to say nothing about my having 
Chu-Chu with the job, but should wait for Chu- 
iD ing up the subject himself, I felt pretty sure that 
il have to wait along time. If, on the contrary, he 
jup the subject at once, Chu--Chu might either deny 


[\iem over. 
jd no wish 
1 rel with 
; hu. He 
want to 
hhbim,but 
il prefer to 
Neacef ally. 
ut it very 
hat, even 


“| D 
1» fact to 
yer than 
noen quar- 
hu Chu. 
ring that 
take the 
\ the pre- 
Olice, it 


lainfortu- 
J y ompelled 
2 out of 


4 
‘| 
Mt action. 


J peared 
00d no 
4 getting 
a whether 
¥ Owned 
Mt but that 


Now it may not look so at first glance, but as a matter of 
fact the odds were a bit with me. How? It’s easy enough. 
Ivan might know what Chu-Chu would do and Chu-Chu 
might know what Ivan would do, and I had a darn good 
idea of what both of them would do. But neither of them 
knew what I was going to do, and I did. It would never 
have occurred to their European minds. Your American 
crook would have thought of it first jump, not that he’s 
keener but because my plan was the American plan. This 
was merely to hold them both up before they had a chance 
to guess at what was coming. 

Perhaps that sounds too easy to you, because you are 
American yourself. But let me explain. Every race has 
its own method of violence. The Oriental loves poison, 
and slaves behind arras, and all that sort of thing in settling 
misunderstandings. The Teuton likes a duel; the Latin 
races a knife or stiletto—all good enough in their way and 
plenty efficient, but all, as you observe, requiring time. 
Whether to gloat or to sneer or to think it over, all of these 
older races like a little time before killing. And that is 
exactly what your Anglo-Saxon hates. He is apt to kill 
right off the bat, or let it go. A word, a blow, bang! 

The difference is that Europeans and Orientals, though 
they like the killing well enough, dislike the violence. 
They shrink from the rough word, the crudeness of the 
caveman. They want art—and for that reason a sudden 
outburst on the part of the Westerner always comes to the 
Easterner with a sort of shock of surprise. In that atmos- 
phere of luxury and refinement I could feel it myself. 
Sitting there in Ivan’s handsome library and looking at his 
fine old vellum, and Louis XIV chairs and Bokhara rugs, 
it seemed like a rough and impolite play on my part to 
walk into the next room and stick up those two cultured 
and refined gentlemen—the one titled and the other deco- 
rated. But I made up my mind to do it, just the same; 
yes, and to turn that Empire-furnished bureau de travail 
into a Western barroom shambles at the first shady move, 
adding the maitre d’hétel to the bull-pit, and any other 
loose jokers that might see fit to bulge in. It really was 
simple enough. I can shoot quick and straight, and I had 
nothing much to fear from the result. When it came to a 
showdown, my friend the prefect would be only too glad 
that I’d taken the job off his hands. Chu-Chu’s working 


name was known all over France, and his performances 
hadn’t added a whole lot of luster to the records of the 


“Not a Sound, Not a Motion, or You're Both Dead Men"? 
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police department. Besides, European thugs have a way 
of following up old scores owed by their deceased 
members—especially with the minions of the law. 

So I sat there, all taut and drawing, and before long the 
front door opened and I heard a bass voice that I recog- 
nized as Monsieur de Maxeville’s. He went up to Ivan’s 
office and for half an hour I heard the low rumble of voices. 

Then, as I waited, there came the sound of Ivan’s quick, 
nervous step in the corridor outside. I got up out of the 
big chair and stood, slipping my left hand into the pocket 
of my coat. I’m just as accurate with the left, and it 
leaves the right to shake hands with. 

“Chu—Monsieur de Maxeyille is here,’ said Ivan. 
“He denies all knowledge of Mrs. Cuttynge’s pearls; in 
fact, he has managed to convince me that he is telling the 
truth. As it is, he is very angry because I gave back the 
other string to you. I have told him that you are here 
and he insists that you come in and make your charges 
yourself. Do you care to do so?”’ 

“Yes,” said I, “‘if it’s all the same to you.” 

“Then come,” said Ivan, and led the way tothe office. 


vi 


HU-CHU le Tondeur—alias Monsieur de Maxeville— 

was a distinguished-looking man of medium height, 
very broad and compactly made. In his long black 
redingote and narrow French trousers one would never 
have guessed at the heavy bone and muscle underneath, 
His face, though scarcely to be called handsome, was 
intelligent and in a way attractive, being forceful and 
wearing an habitually pleasant expression. Indeed, one 
of his nicknames was “‘l’homme qui sourit.’’ Chu-Chu was 
usually smiling. He went about the streets with the hint 
of asmile in his face. He may have trained himself to wear 
this pleased expression, which is after all a fairly good mask. 
One hardly looks for a recent murderer going about with a 
pleasant smile on his lips. 

Chu-Chu’s forehead was very broad and high, his eyes 
small, of a curious slaty brown and set well apart; he had 
a long nose and a black mustache and imperial. His jaws, 
very prominent at the angles, ‘and his heavy cheekbones 
suggested a Spanish strain. His hands were beautifully 
shaped and usually restless. 

Chu-Chu dressed with the quiet elegance that might be 
expected of a senator, and when he spoke his bass voice 
was slow, quiet and 
pleasingly modu- 
lated. He had a 
curious, precise 
way of dragging 
out the ends of his 
words, adding al- 
most a whole sylla- 
ble to consonant 
endings, and this 
gave his conversa- 
tion a hint of 
pedantry. He had 
told me at Léon- 
tine’s dinner-party 
that his favorite 
recreation was big- 
game hunting and 
that he had once, 
while in the Nguru 
country, taken 
part ina Masai lion 
hunt. You know 
the sport. The 
natives, armed 
with shield and 
spear, surround the 
lion and then close 
in on him in a 
small circle. When 
he springs the 
hunter receives him 
on his assegai. 

Such a man was 
Chu-Chu le Ton- 
deur. AslIentered 
the room he bowed. 
I did the same. 
Ivan offered me a 
chair, then seated 
himself behind his 
desk. 

Chu-Chu opened 
the conversation 
by complimenting 
meuponmytscape, 
then expressed his 
regret that so ac- 
complished a col- 
league should quit 
the professional 

(Continued on 

Page 32) 
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A Diplomatic Teapot Tempest 


OROCCO lies somewhere in Africa; has a debt of 

forty million dollars; a foreign trade comprising 
thirteen million dollars of exports and eight million dollars 
of imports, and an industrial development too insignificant 
to be mentioned in the statistical abstract before us. But 
the population of Morocco is about equal to the number 
of children, between ten and fifteen years of age, who are 
engaged in gainful occupations in the United States, and 
a few years before European diplomacy began to find an 
excuse for further existence by inventing a Morocco ques- 
tion, Chicago tried the humane experiment of instituting a 
court especially for children. 

In June Germany sent a gunboat to a Morocco port 
and landed some troops. France immediately protested. 
Germany presently sent another gunboat, whereupon the 
Premier of Great Britain declared, in effect, that England 
would stand by France, and the leader of the opposition 
heartily seconded the declaration, adding that England 
had no intention of being “‘ wiped off the map of Europe.”’ 
Consols fell; chancelleries and bourses buzzed with talk 
of war involving three of the greatest, most civilized 
nations. 

But while this was going forward the first international 
congress for juvenile courts assembled at Paris. Within a 
dozen years Chicago’s humane idea had spread to so many 
lands and provoked an interest so nearly worldwide that 
this international conference was found expedient. Last 
fall, it may be recalled, a hundred and fifty delegates from 
foreign nations attended the international prison-reform 
congress at Washington—which also, by the way, was an 
American idea. 

Imagine a war over Morocco in a world that runs 
together with eagerness to discuss the welfare of children 
and the redemption of criminals! For some time yet, no 
doubt, the chancelleries will bluster and clank their sword- 
scabbards periodically over trivial things; but every inter- 
national meeting in a common, humane cause makes the 
performance look more like a stupid farce resurrected out 
of the Dark Ages. 


The British Empire 


jae THE recent Imperial Conference Sir Joseph Ward 
proposed an Imperial Parliament of Defense, to have 
exclusive powers for the whole empire in matters of foreign 
relations and defense, including the right to allot expendi- 
tures under those heads among the colonies. The parlia- 
ment was to consist of two houses: the lower elected by the 
mother country and the colonies according to population; 
the upper to consist of representatives of the various states 
of the empire—the whole scheme being significantly remi- 
niscent of the beginnings of Federal government in the 
United’ States. 

The empire is not ready to go so far as that; and 
Sir Joseph’s proposal found scant favor. Nevertheless 
the conference, in the opinion of the London Times, was 
notably successful. The colonial representatives, for the 
first time, were ‘‘initiated into the secrets of Britain’s for- 
eign policy,’’ and seem to have gone home with a stronger 
sense of imperial unity than ever. 
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But the conference had scarcely adjourned before this 
sense of oneness received an unpleasant shock from South 
Africa. The Morocco business having bobbed up, the 
Volksstem of Pretoria, which is regarded as an organ of the 
Botha government, asserted that if Great Britain engaged 
in war South Africa or any other British colony might issue 
a proclamation of neutrality, quite as though it were an 
autonomous state and as independent of one belligerent 
power as of the other. Obviously there is little imperial 
oneness about that. ’ 

Sir Joseph Ward and the Volksstem probably. represent 
the two imperial extremes. Toward which extreme the 
empire will tend is one of the most interesting of political 
speculations. 


The Soldiers’ Friends 


EPRESENTATIVE ADAIR, of Indiana, is a Demo- 
erat. Addressing the Republican side of the House 
recently he observed: 

“For fourteen years both branches of Congress have 
been Republican by large majorities and you have had a 
golden opportunity to reward the heroes of the Civil War; 
but during all this time you have fed them on promises and 
pledges, and year after year refused them the pensions 
they rightfully deserved. The Record will show 
that practically all the speeches made in the House during 
the past five years in favor of more liberal pensions have 
been made by Democrats. We on this side of the 
House who have been fighting the battles of the old soldier 
during the past five years understand your methods and 
purposes, and while you may fool some of the soldiers 
temporarily you have not fooled us.’’ 

Representative Sherwood, of Ohio, Democrat, chairman 
of the House Pensions Committee and author of a liberal 
pensions bill, also denounced Republican niggardliness and 
hypocrisy in respect to pensions. 

“When the National Encampment of the Grand Army 
met in my home town,” said he, “‘the program-fixers left 
me off the program at all the campfires and went out of 
their way to humiliate me by having General Keifer speak, 
because he had attacked me and my pension bill on the 
floor of Congress. What was the result? In the following 
November I was elected by twenty-three hundred majority 
over a Republican who four years before had carried the 
same district by eighteen thousand majority.” 

We are glad to print these extracts, against the inevi- 
table time when some Democrat points with horror— 
before a sympathetic audience—to the Republican pension 
roll of a hundred and sixty million dollars annually. 


The Long-and-Short Haul Instance 


“A SHIPPER finds it difficult to reconcile himself to 

paying five hundred dollars for transportation of a 
carload of merchandise to his own city when that same 
carload, from the same point of origin, will be hauled 
through his city to a point five hundred miles beyond for 
three hundred dollars.’’ So writes Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Lane in the recent long-and-short haul 
decision. 

The problem so stated is of long standing. To meet 
water competition railroads make a low through rate from 
the East to the Pacific Coast, but for the haul to points 
east of the coast they charge this through rate plus the 
local rate from the coast back to the inland point. Thus 
the charge for the shorter haul may be much higher than 
that for the longer haul. 

The commission took up this problem some three years 
ago, entering an order as far back as May, 1909. The 
roads asked for more time, which was granted. Later, the 
commission required the roads to keep separate accounts 
for several months showing the revenues that actually 
accrued under the old arrangement side by side with the 
revenues that would accrue under the arrangement pro- 
posed by the commission. These figures being in hand, a 
further interval of about a year, for investigation and con- 
sideration, elapsed. The commission now enters an order 
governing long-and-short haul, but gives the roads until 
October fifteenth to make the required adjustment of 
rates. In railroad circles the hope is expressed that the 
commission will grant still longer time and make still 
further investigation—which is not improbable. 

Yet Wall Street speaks of the commission as a rash, 
precipitate body with no proper sense of the responsibilities 
resting upon it. The caution with which the commission 
has moved in this instance is only one of many proofs to 
the contrary. 


Humor of the Senate 


12 SOME Senator required another stenographer to 
conduct his large official correspondence he wouldn’t 
think of saying so point-blank. He would introduce a 
resolution that the Senate Committee on the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indians be authorized to employ an additional 
stenographer at such and such a salary. The Senate would 
courteously pass it, and the Senator, as chairman of that 


August 2 


puissant committee, would have the stenograpl 
required. If other chairmen of committees on 

Affairs should simultaneously require additional ; 
raphers the Congressional Record would speedil 
as though the Indians were giving the Government 
deal of trouble—although as a matter of fact th 
Indian might never have been heard at the Capitol 
the whole session. | 

“T have the honor,’ observed Senator Kern re 
“to be a member of the Committee on Disposi 
Useless Papersin the Executive Departments.” He I 
out that while the committee never meets it em 
clerk, an assistant clerk and a messenger. The 
would shrink from saying officially that it empl 
clerk, assistant clerk and messenger for Senator Clé 
Arkansas. So it maintains a Committee on Dispos 
Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, qj 
Senator Clarke chairman thereof, and charges 
up to the committee. It has a Committee on In¢ 
Expositions, regardless of whether there are am 
expositions, a Committee to Investigate Trespass ef 
Indian Lands, and various other sapient bodies who 
actual purpose is to provide Senators with clerl 
messengers. 

Senator Kern thinks it would be more sensible to: 
useless committees and assign clerks and stenogr 
directly to Senators who require them. It would ¢e 
be less humorous. 


The Seven-Day Steel Wee : 


T THE steel mills some men work eighty-four] 
week—twelve hours for every day including Su 
and they have the “long shift’? involving twen 
hours of continuous labor. This, of course, is bea: 
steel men themselves frankly admit. But it is ob 
if you are going to compete you must get as m 
your labor as your competitor does. If he grind 
nine out of his labor and you grind only eighty-nine 
yours he will beat you. Eighty-four hours a we 
logical fruit of unrestricted competition. 
The Government has grave doubts about the Ir 
Steel Institute and the “‘ Gary dinners,” suspecting t 
being unlawful combinations in restraint of ¢ 
Last October, however, the Institute appoin 
mittee to work out a plan by which all steel 
agree to abolish the seven-day week and the lon; 
The task is complicated, but has doubtless been re 
somewhat easier by fraternal discussion among # 
men at “Gary dinners.” The committee has final 
mitted a report, and abolition of the outrageous 
day week may reasonably be expected. To ~ 
law would be difficult, requiring united action bh 
states. If the steel industry were not already highly; 
ized, with a pretty good understanding among } 
important producers, united action to abolish an 2 
labor would be impossible. bd 
When an industry is highly organized —which! 
when it is pretty much a trust—all the social p 
attending it are right under your thumb where you! 
action on them. , 


5 
Trust Tactics Abroad — 


[Shes newspapers in July contained repo: 
conference of representatives of the steamst) 
that carry passengers between Europe and North 
for the purpose of forming or renewing a trust 
years ago these lines formed a pool, adopting a ‘seh 
minimum passenger rates covering the traffic betre 
two continents and allotting a certain per cent of 
business to each line. Some lines became disse 
their allotments of business. The conference He 
adjust this difference and renew the pool. 2-0 

Imagine a like situation on this side of the water / 
would be practically no public conference, bi 
strictly private meetings of promoters. Then the) 
be a New Jersey holding company, issuing some Int 
of millions of dollars of fiat common stock, and an 
ment” of rates with reference to earning divide : 
the same. Next in order would come a dazzlir® 
Exchange campaign for the purpose of boosting the) 
stock and passing it on to a good-natured public 
step would be logically followed by a drastic Beat 
the stock, during which the good-natured publiew#4 
with it at about half what they paid. In the Ms 
time there would be a suit by the Government al} * 
what later, a decision by the Supreme Court thi ¥ 
leave matters very much as they were before Be 
while passenger rates would always be carefully?) 
with reference to the dividend on the watered sto} # 
an accumulation of surplus earnings, out of wh? | 
ships would be bought and built, until the S fe 
to boast that all the water in its stock had been sw 
Hi ii 


, 


by solid assets. a 
Meanwhile, also, we should vigorously denounce® 
and declare that its charges were unreasonably § 


we wouldn’t think of compelling it to lower the 
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The Calfskin King 


IRE might be a quip concealed in the environs 
the fact that Carroll Smalley Page, Senator from 
rmont, deals extensively in raw calfskins and 
Hyde Park; but this life is a serious business, 
, and everybody knows what happens to the 


ls extensively’’ is perhaps too conservative an 
. Deals universally would be better. The 
that every calf born in Vermont and not per- 
o grow to manhood or ladyhood, as the case may 
rm to have its pelt acquired by Carroll Smalley 
There is no escape. Immutably that calf’s 
is goes to Page. It is as much the Senator’s as 
lf were born under his protecting care and in his 
barns. It is as much his as if on each calf there 
irthmark—“ Property of C. S. Page.’’ He gets 
. He, they say, is the largest dealer in raw calf- 
the country —that is, he isn’t so all-fired large 
but he deals largely. 

-as not, when you buy a pair of calfskin shoes 
buying a piece of leather that originally, in its 
3, belonged to Carroll Smalley—after, of course, 
jlonged to the calf in the first instance and the 
n the second. Nor does Vermont confine his 
os. He buys calfskins wherever calfskins are to 
it and sells again with, as we might say, a slight 
1of profit. He is a dealer, is the Senator—a 
There may be some other person in this country 
buy calfskins as advantageously to himself and 
vantageously to himself as the Senator, but he 
iown up yet. That person is working along 
3s, In short, the Senator is the Calfskin King. 
med C.S, Page, he is known in his native state 
sin Page, which is a term of endearment; for, 
iis calfskins, they love him still. 
ess considerer of cause and 
ay think there is no analogy 
vealfskins and a United States 
ip, but thereis. The analogy is there, 
jana house. I make bold to say that 
Smalley Page had not dealt in calf- 
in his early days he would not have been a Senator 
il flower of his youth, as he is at present—aged 
itand the spryest Yankee you ever saw. You see, 
lout to buy calfskins when he was a boy; and as 
ent consisted mostly of what he had on him in 
4: of coin and a few knickknacks, such as farmers 
ses that have been cut off in their infancy might 
|was necessary for him to go where the calfskins 
2ad of having the calfskins come to him. 


| Vermont's Tidy Little Machine 


‘ER words, the Senator was an itinerant dealer in 
|/mmodity —a pedler, if you please; and he traveled 
own Vermont—which, by-the-way, is what you 
0)in Vermont—travel up and then down; and he 
‘ed every farmer in that commonwealth, glad- 
Jim and bought his calfskins. It was a mutual 
iin. First, the farmer skinned the calf and then 
age, or vice versa, as the case may have been. 
nly, though the farmers were expert at skinning 
, they didn’t do much along the line of skinning 
nen Yankee meets Yankee in a deal somebody is 
be skun. That is a truth as imperishable as 
* Mountains. However, C. S. Page seems to be 

long calmly and with considerable laid by in 


nm ime to time there have been Yankees in the 
~ al Yankees. Senator Proctor, also of Vermont, 
€ho served long and ably, but who died before he 
9 ht to success his cherished project of having the 
nt build its battleships of Vermont marble, of 
Senator owned some few pounds that could, on a 
fe been devoted to other purposes than head- 
Al public buildings. Real Yankees in the New 
C epresentation are infrequent. Most of those 
ni have traits that are not typical, though all of 
“limbued with the regulation thrift. Senator 
»4 example, is an ornately veneered Yankee, and 
~ fane is a pussy-footed Yankee; while Doctor 
s¢vas born in Canada and Senator Wetmore lives 
q t. Page is areal Yank—a Vermonter, born and 
) €very person who has ever been in Vermont 
‘Svtly what that means. 
he trading instinct highly developed even when 
"¢ and began traveling through the state dicker- 
SSK Moreover, he had a good Vermont wit 
ity for making his customers his friends; and as 
d he built up a large constituency. It wasn’t 
farmers saved their calfskins for the young 
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chap from Westfield, and he reciprocated by paying them 
the best market price and by contributing to their township 
celebrations and enterprises. 

There is a good deal of politics in Vermont; and along 
with his slant for calfskins Page had a slant for this diver- 
sion. So, while he canvassed for his raw material he laid 
up a few friends here and there on whom he could depend 
for votes at the proper times. So long ago as 1869 he had 
himself elected to the legislature, serving in the lower house 
for four years and two years later going to the State Senate 
foraterm. Being aYankee he was prudent and allied him- 
self with the organization, which, if it was not then, later 
came to be dominated by Senator Proctor. Page also 
exercised his political knowledge by serving for many years 
on the State Republican Committee, and presently he came 
into the line of succession for governor. 

In the old days they knew who would be governor years 
ahead. I remember once, some years ago, meeting at one 
place in Vermont a governor of Vermont, the man who 
was to follow him as governor, and the man who was to 
have it next. It all came out as predicted too. A tidy 
little political machine was that old Proctor oganization. 

Page’s turn as governor came in 1890. Meantime he had 
put some of his calfskin profits into banks and had been 
state bank examiner for four years. He served as governor 
for two years; and when Redfield Proctor died, in 1908, 
he was selected for the vacancy. He was reélected in 
1910 for the full term of six years, and the maple sugar he 
sends to the Senators each spring is held to be the very 
best that ever came to that distinguished body. When the 
maple sugar comes the Senate has a sweet and sticky time. 
It used to be an affecting and pleasurable sight to watch 
Boies Penrose and Thomas H. Carter eating maple sugar 
while discussing matters of grave concern to the nation. 

As the Senator’s business grew, his attention naturally 
turned to banks; and he bought into or established a string 
of banks in the state and still is president and director of 
some of them. He never grew away from his farmer friends. 
Whenever they wanted anything C. S. Page was on the job. 
One of his pleasing customs was to put five dollars into one 
or other of his banks whenever a particular farmer friend 
or a political ally had a son born to him—to the credit of 
the infant son; thereby inculcating the habit of thrift inthe 
mind of the youngster, who started life with a bank account, 
but also encouraging him to make more deposits, as time 
wore on, in the Page banks. 

Page is a dapper little person, who talks nasally and has 
a good bit of quiet effectiveness about him. He does not 
make many speeches, but is well placed on committees, 


being chairman of Cuban Relations, and on Agriculture, 
Interoceanic Canals, Indian Affairs and Naval Affairs 
among others; and he works hard. He deprecates any 
assaults on the sainted policy of Protection, votes with 
the regulars, stands pat most pattedly and never deserts 
the organization—a most regular Republican. 

He does not like paper money. On the first of each 
month, or thereabout, he goes to his bank and gets the 
amount he thinks he will need for the month in two- 
dollar-and-a-half goldpieces. These he places in a purse, 
extracting them one by one as the occasion demands. 


Aunty’s Ultimatum 


EW WHITEMAN used to run a Democratic weekly 
paper in Xenia, Ohio, which was a Republican strong- 
hold. Lew had pessimistic views concerning all Re- 
publicans and many of his fellow citizens who were 
Democrats, which he set forth from week to week in his 
paper in bald and forcible style. 

One week he let go an article about a local politician 
that wasraw. It was vigorous and pointed. The article 
offended the maiden aunt of the politician and she wrote 
to Lew: ‘Stop my paper at once! I won’t take it.” 

Lew printed her command in the next issue and com- 
mented: ‘‘We shall be very glad to stop this lady’s 
subscription. The mere loss of a subscriber is of little 
moment to a great moral agency like the Herald. But 
when she asks us to stop the Herald she asks the impossi- 
ble. To do so would amount to a national calamity!” 


Kin to Kennealy 


Aheee tS KENNEALY, of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, is one of Washington’s best-known Irish- 
men. He is a big, strapping, genial fellow, proud of his 
race, proud of his descent and very active 
in Irish affairs. 

Colonel Robert M. Gates, of Tennes- 
see, and his friend, Colonel Thomas U. 
Sisson, of Mississippi, member of the House of 
Representatives, were proceeding up the street 
in a leisurely manner when they met Kennealy. 

“Tom,” said Colonel Gates, putting his arm on Ken- 
nealy’s shoulder, ‘‘here is a friend of mine I want you to 
know. He is one of the finest men in Washington. Tom, 
this is my friend, John Kennealy.” 

“Mr. Kennealy,” said Colonel Sisson, with a distin- 
guished bow and a hearty clasp of the hand, “‘I am proud 
and glad to meet you. It gives me great pleasure, sir. I 
have a family of your name, sir, in my home town. I 
wonder if they are kin of yours, sir?” 

Kennealy said he didn’t know. 

“Well, sir,” continued Colonel Sisson, “I hope they are, 
sir, for they are fine people, sir—although they are Italians.” 


The Great Unknown 


ip THE spring of 1908, when Senator J. W. Bailey and 
Cone Johnson, of Texas, were both running for the 
position of delegate at large to the Denver convention, a 
planter in the Brazos Valley sent a negro farmhand to 
get some nails at a store in a town where Bailey happened 
to be speaking. 

The darky remained away all day and returned late at 
night without the nails. 

“Ah cudden get no nails,” he told the planter. 
stoahs wuh all shet up.” 

“Somebody dead?” 

"No; dey wuh all at a speakin’.” 

“Couldn’t you get them to leave? Didn’t they open up 
again?” 

“No; dey stay dah all evenin’. Wudden come away 
at all.” 

“That’s odd. Who was it speaking?” 

“Well, I cudden zackly luhn de gen’man’s name, but he 
suttinly gev hisself a pow’ful fine reck’mendation.”’ 


<a 


Damon and Python 


CERTAIN great publisher, of rather exacting tem- 

perament and not especially easy to get along with, 
secured an editor after many other editors had passed 
through his office. 

This editor tamed the exacting and sometimes queru- 
lous publisher and they became great friends. The 
editor apparently had the stuff in him to compel pleasant 
treatment. 

One day the editor and the publisher came into a 
luncheon club arm in arm. 

“Look at them,” said another publisher. 
Damon and Python!” 


“There come 
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“Don’t it make you hungry?” 
VERYBODY who has 


tried our Tomato Soup 
knows how tempting and appe- 
tizing it is. And it is just as 
wholesome and nourishing as 
it is tasty. 

The youngsters enjoy it like 
cake or candy. And it does 
them a great deal more good. 

You could hardly find a food 


better for young people than. 


ambled. 
Sc 


OUP 


lt is. easy to oprepare, winwa 
hurry.”’—And hungry youngsters 
are always in a hurry. 

It is full of food-value; rich in 
tonic properties; and easy to digest. 

Give them a plate or two of this 
palatable soup with bread-and-but- 
ter for the evening meal, in place 
of heavy meat. 

See how much better they sleep 
and work and play. So will you— 
on the same simple diet. 

Try it yourself. 


21 kinds 10c a can mais, > 
ges 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. Ls 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosepH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


“Don’t think I borrow 

Superfluous sorrow. 

I’ve trouble enough 
And to spare. 

Wouldn’t it pain you 
To look at a menu 

And find not a 
Cam pbell’s Soup there ?” 


| thing for the taking of game fishes. 
| invention of the spoon-hook, one of the 
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at the use of the artificial fly, just as 
there are other persons who scoff at 
the thought of a cold bath in the morning. 
Both practices, however, may be described 
as cleanly, godly and efficient. Indeed, the 
first mentioned may be called utilitarian. 
In the hands of the right man the artificial 
fly is a very deadly way of taking fish. 
There has been a great increase in the 
use of artificial lures of one kind or another 
in the past few years. Not so very long 
ago live bait was thought to be the pay 
e 


r Nau the are some persons who sneeze 


earliest of artificial lures, is scarcely a gen- 


| eration old. Today we have on the market 
_ scores of artificial baits of wood, rubber, 


silk, tin, aluminum, glass, pearl and what- 
not, most of them rigged with countless 
flying triangles, which are needlessly brutal. 
Many of these contrivances will kill fish 
in some conditions. There are more of 
them in use now than the world ever saw, 
though there are not more fish than the 
world ever saw, taking one water with 
another. 

The artificial fly has the great merits of 
cleanliness, portability and freedom from 
trouble. It is easier to put your fly-hook 
in your pocket than it is to go out and 
catch a stockingful of frogs or a pailful of 
minnows. It will nearly always catch you 


| some fish and sometimes it will catch you 


more fish than would anything else. In 
any conditions it will undoubtedly afford 
you more sport and interest than anything 
else by way of lure. 


When You Go for Salmon 


If you go salmon fishing you must use 
the fly and nothing else. You can almost 
count upon the fingers of one hand all the 
instances where a salmon has been known 
to take anything but the artificial fly. 
Reference, of course, is made to the Atlantic 
salmon. The Pacific species sometimes 
will take a spoon-hook—rarely or never the 
fly. Why the salmon takes the gaudy flies 
that are offered is something which no one 
has ever yet figured out—not even Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, who is a specialist in mental 
irregularities among the human family, 
but confesses his helplessness when it 
comes to reading the mind of a salmon. 
This branch of angling is generally ad- 
mitted by all the world as being the height 
of angling. It has an ironclad exclusiveness 
about it, for the man who fishes for salmon 
must do so with the fly, and nothing else 
is of any use at all. 

The salmon seems to be the only fish 
that always demands brightly colored 
feathers for a diet. In most other species 
there may be alternatives. It is astonish- 
ing, however, what the fly will do in killing 
bass, pickerel, croppies, bream, sunfish, 
rock-bass and other species of pan fish, not 
mentioning, of course, the several species of 
trout, for which it is held the accepted 
lure. With these species, bait is sometimes 
the only thing that will kill, yet at other 
times this statement is well-nigh as true 
regarding the fly. 

To be able to take fish on the fly you 
must know about fish, The man who 
hunts or fishes for the market is your best 
naturalist, for he knows the habits of the 
creatures he pursues. You must also 
know something about the environment — 
the medium—in which you are going to 
pursue your game. There was one curious 
sportsman, not long ago, who built him- 
self a tank with glass bottom and ends, so 
that he could study from below and at one 
side the look of the artificial fly when 
actually submerged. He found that it 
did not resemble in the least, in shape or 
color, the same fly when dry and in the 
open air. 

We must remember that a fish feeds in a 
medium where most objects are seen dimly, 
or in blurred outlines, and generally in 
motion. A fish usually does not have time 
to examine very carefully the potential 
breakfast that is presented to it. As—like 
the rest of us—it fears that some one else 

. will get the breakfast unless it gets to it 
first, it sometimes makes a rush, actuated 
in part by hunger, in part by curiosity — 


| possibly sometimes by suspicion or even by 
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Points About Fly-Fishing 


anger. There is little doubt that it is 
anger that prompts a bass to rush at any- 
thing approaching its spawning bed. 

The theory of the use of the fly, there- 
fore, is that it shall excite hunger or curios- 
ity, and that it must keep moving, because 


most of the food the fish takes in the water | 


is moving when seized. Whether or not 
the fly shall exactly imitate some insect on 
which the fish is accustomed to feed, opens 
up, the whole argument of imitative and 
non-imitative fly-fishing. This argument 
has never been settled, but it would come 
much nearer settlement did men reflect 
that part of the time fish strike out of hun- 
ger and part of the time out of curiosity 
rather than certitude. 

The art of dry fly-fishing —that is to say, 
the use of the imitative insect in imitative 
fashion—may be considered the acme of the 
angler’s art. We do not fish dry flies very 
much in this country, but it is growing 
more and more in use annually, though the 
conditions in most of our trout streams do 
not fit in with it perfectly. Many of the 
trout streams of the old country are rather 
quiet meadow waters with little current. 
On such a stream the angler can see the 
break of a feeding fish distinctly. He then 
tries to find what hatch is on and seeks to 
mount a fly that resembles as near as may 
be the insect on which the fish is feeding at 
the time. Usually he will fish upstream 
and will endeavor to place the fly gently on 
the water so that it will not be submerged, 
but will float down over the feeding fish. 
To secure this purpose, the wings of the dry 
fly are usually treated with a little par- 
affin, so that they will not soak up water 
readily. When the fly begins to drown, or 
get waterlogged, it is dried by flicking it a 
few times in the air. This is surface fishing 
with the imitative fly—very pretty sport 
and requiring a very considerable exercise 
of skill. 

A knowledge of dry fly-fishing has given 
many‘an American angler a good basket of 
trout on a stream where the old methods 
were for the time inefficacious. Very often, 
when the weather is warm and the stream 
low and clear, one can get a good basket of 
trout by using small flies fished dry, with 
light tackle, in the dusk—or even after 
dark. It is not really essential that the 
fly imitate perfectly the insect when on the 
water, though that is better, when possible. 
The main thing is that it shall float and 
that it shall be presented very gently, 
without much disturbance of the water. 
Our chuck-and-chance-it methods of wet 
fly-fishing, delivering the drowned fly at 
random to whom it may concern, will do 
very well in a rapid stream or one not very 
much fished. In the more difficult streams 
the light leader, the tapered line, the accu- 
rate and delicate cast and the fly fished dry 
make the only conditions under which one 
will get a basket. 


The Bucktail Fly 


No one can tell why trout suddenly go 
on a feed or why they suddenly cease feed- 
ing, though it is supposed to be caused by 
some hatch, visible over or under the water. 
On nearly any day there will be a time when 
trout will feed, either by daylight or after 
dark. Perhaps this may be for half an hour, 
perhaps for an hour; and sometimes, in 
cool and dark weather, they will feed in- 
differently all day long; or again, just 
before a thunderstorm they may feed 
furiously for a short time. Usually a good 
fly-fisherman will get a basket of trout 
sometime during the day if a bait-fisherman 
can do it—always provided, of course, that 
the stream is such that he can properly 


present the fly. There is no doubt, how- | 


ever, that any particular pattern of fly will 
‘wear out”’ if fished too much on any water. 
Sometimes a fly may be good for an entire 
geason and almost worthless thereafter; so 
that the angler faces a continually changing 
problem. 

One of the most killing flies you can use 
is not known on the market at all and you 
will have to make it for yourself. This is 
the bucktail fly, made of the hair of the 
deer’s tail—red, brown, black or white. 
You can buy so-called bucktails on the 
market, but they are usually made after 
the theory of other artificial flies, with the 
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THE TAST: 


The reason Underwood Di 
Ham tastes so good is bee 
good home-boiled ham, ch 
of the flavor that salt and s 
hickory smoke give, when ¢ 
with delicately blended spices. | 
boil it e casserole to keep all} 
good ham taste in, and seal it t) 
handy air-tight little cans. | 

Use it for your picnic sa 
Indoors use it at any meal. 
are delicious Underwood 
Ham omelets and soufflés, 
and timbales, salads and 
eggs. Our recipe book «T 
‘Taste and Some Cookery 
tells dozens of different, di 
ways to serve it. Free f 
grocers name. Or send his 1 
and 15c. for small can to tty.) 

Economical. Small cam) 
12 to 24 sandwiches. 

Made in a clean, sunlit 
England kitchen. Genuine 
ham always bears the Little} 
Devil trademark. 

Order some today. 
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my its incomparable coffee—so 
good that it is being demanded 

: in every home—with dainty desserts, 
made after recipes that have been 
tested and ‘‘proved good’? for the 
last twenty years—in this way Mrs. 
Rorer, the foremost cooking author- 
ity of this country, becomes your 
hostess just as delightfully as though 
you were in her cozy Pennsylvania 
iome. And every day is he day for 
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Coffee 


Made from the choicest, selected 
berries, blended by a process which 
Mrs. Rorer herself selected, sealed in 
the famous, #rip/e-sealed, non-aroma- 
leak package that you all have heard 
ibout—the package which keeps 
every bit of the delicious aroma, and 
‘shuts out all moisture or germs; this 
coffee is good—no better word in our 


é 
amguage—just good. : 


FREE: Mrs. Rorer’s Book 


f Aaybe you’ve heard of it—a valuable little book 

alled “*27 Coffee Recipes.’”” It tells all about the 
naking of coffee and how always to get the best 
esults, but more than that—it te!ls of many happy 
"ays of using coffee as a dessert flavor. We are 
lad to send this book for the asking—we would 
Ppreciate it if yousend us your grocer’s name when 
‘ouwrite. And try the coffee today—your grocer 
vill refund the money if you are not fully satisfied. 


‘limax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 
i Dept. E-3, 32 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ButterMachine 


Makes TWO POUNDS 
fromONE PoundofButter 
in two _minutes—AT A 
COST OF ONLY 4CENTS 


The Receipt calls for one pint 
milk and one pound ordinary butter 
in order to make Two Pounds, 
Nothing else is required! The 
product is sweet, healthful and deli- 
ciously appetizing. Those tasting the 
product say that the fresh flavor is 
seldom excelled in the best quality 
OS 2am butter sold at a fancy price. 
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Sent to Housewives FREE 

\ To cover exclusive territory. Ad- 
igits Wanted: vertisements published several 
wh ago in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST created 
ich lemand that we were unable to fill orders; but antici- 
ati the demand from this new adv ertising campaign we 
ve -anged to make prompt deliveries. 

© US $3.00 for sample machine and special trial offer 
lowed by a year’s contract if you ‘‘make good.” 
© erve the right to return money if territory has already 
] igned.) Unusual Opportunity—Act at Once, 
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State Rights for Sate. 


D1 MAKE BIG 
| MONEY 


school houses, lodges, theatres, 
etc. We show you how to conduct 
the business, furnishing complete 
outfit, No experience whatever 
is necessary. If you want to 
make $15.00 to $150.00 a night 
write today andlearn how. Cata- 

4 logue Free. Distributors of Moving 
Post Card Projectors, Talking Machines, etc. 


PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 163, Chicago 


opment Magazine has issued another edition of 
er Cartoon, the most remarkable document ever 
nection with town industrial development work. 
announcement of how the editors assist in reor- 
clopment associations, andasample copy of 
for 25cents in stamps. No samples free. 


COMPANY, 8 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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wings and hackles cut off short and stiff. 
This sort of fly lacks the merit of the buck- 
tail proper, which really has neither wings, 
body nor hackles, but consists of a few of 
the hairs tied on a hook, with or without 
a body of the same material. The ruder a 
fly of this kind is, the more it seems to kill. 
It is the peculiar property of the deer hair 
to separate and not to mass together when 
wet, and no other material has been found 
that is so alive in the water. 

You will very often find trout feeding on 
the grub or larva of a fly, which later on 
may hatch. Sometimes this larva is in a 
little cylinder or case of bark or fine gravel. 


Sometimes its legs or the end of the tail | 


will stick out, and usually the white head 
will show distinctly. There is nothing in 
the world a trout would rather have to eat 
than this. Now suppose the trout sees 
rolling down in the current a rather slim 
and darkish object, which is part white and 
which has crawly ends; it is easy to sup- 
pose that in its haste it may mistake this 
for the larva on which it has been feeding. 
Perhaps it may mistake a large bucktail 


_for a minnow. It looks like nothing in 


particular, and everything depends on the 
way in which you handle it. 

The man who lets his fly float down- 
stream at the mercy of the current, without 
giving it any motion of its own, is not apt to 
take trout or any other fish; and certainly 
he will not if heis using the bucktail. But if 
he pulls that bunch of hair upstream with 
short, regular jerks, allowing it to drop 
back a little bit each time, the different 
filaments will spread apart and move on 
the end in a livelier way than feathers do. 

On some streams the bucktail will kill 
larger trout than any other artificial lure, 
and on a stream where trout take it at all 


it is apt to wear longer than almost any | 


other sort of pattern. Tied in proper 
fashion, the bucktail fly will kill bass or 
muskellonge. What it might do with 
salmon if it were tied of brilliantly colored 
bucktail hairs is a matter of conjecture, so 
far as known. It is a far cry from the 


crude-looking bucktail to the delicate quill | 


or drake or spinner or dun patterns, tied 
with upright wings and fished in sizes half 
thelength of afingernail. Yet both will take 
trout and large ones, and both serve to 
show the range of fly-fishing opportunities. 


Sport in the Tippecanoe 


Salmon-fishing is out of the question for 
most of us and the trout season is short and 
expensive. There are multitudes of other 
opportunities for fly-fishing, however. For 
instance, take the black bass—a bold fish, 
yet wary, and an omnivorous feeder. Of 
course you can catch bass on minnows, 
crawfish, frogs, dobsons—even worms— 
and on spinning baits of very many kinds; 
but if you have not learned the deadliness 
of the artificial fly on bass you have still 
something left for your curriculum. 
Almost any river of the middle latitudes, 
where there is bright water with occasional 
gravel beds, showing pockets among the 
reeds or rushes or watergrasses, will pro- 
duce bass to the artificial fly; and on a good 
many streams you can wade, as for trout, 
and get a good basket of bass on the fly, 
though you will find the bass rather a shyer 
fish than the trout, requiring both a long 
line and a very careful approach. If fishing 
from a boat the boatman must be careful 
not to make too much disturbance; and 
if wading the angler must be careful how 
much mud he sends down ahead of him. 
Once the knack is learned, the fly-fisher can 
kill a bass on any one of a hundred streams 
in every state where the fish is known. The 
late ex-President Benjamin Harrison was 
very fond of fly-fishing for bass, and the 


| Tippecanoe River, of Indiana, was one of 


his favorite streams, whether on account of 
its historical reference one does not know— 
though one can testify to the delights of 
that and other such rivers when conditions 
are good. 

There is a special cult of fly-fishing for 
bass on the upper portions of the Mis- 
sissippi River. That would be the last 
stream in the world where one would ex- 
pect to use the artificial fly, but some thirty 
years ago a curious angler found that the 
bass there would take the fly readily. He 
shared his secret for a long time with only 
a very few friends, but of late the country 
has been much exploited and fishing pretty 
much ruined. It has not been unusual to 
kill a couple of dozen fine smallmouth bass, 
running as high as four or even five pounds, 
on the artificial fly in a day’s fishing on the 
Father of Waters. 
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PRETTIEST THING 


In My Home 
is a Macey Book Cabinet 


To surround your children with furniture by the Old 
Masters is an education. It is like living with cultured people. 


Why not one of the new Macey Book Cabinets in your 
home—the only sectional bookcases made which express the 
genius of the most noted old furniture craftsmen? Sheraton, 
Chippendale, Robert Adam and Fra Junipero were as great in 
furniture art as Shakespeare in literature or Michael Angelo in 
painting. 


Why not a Macey Book Cabinet to inspire ambitions and 
refined ideas of taste in your children, never to be lost again 
throughout all the days of their lives ? 


Why not—indeed! But do you know it has taken years to 
bring this about? 


The new Macey Book Cabinets retain every desirable feature 
of the Unit Idea. The result has been worked out so that unit 
sections can be added, taken away, or re-arranged without 
destroying their beauty. The doors never stick, and always 
open and close smoothly. Artful cabinet work now does away 
entirely with metal bands, so you never think of the ordinary 
sectional bookcases when you see a Macey Book Cabinet. 


Applying the Unit Idea to beautiful home furniture is the 
conception of Mr. O. H. L. Wernicke, “father of sectional 
bookcases.” (His name is still used in the corporate title of a 
competing concern with which he has long since had no 
connection.) 


We publish a handsomely illustrated Style Book of 72 pages. 
It will help you in selecting units and styles best suited to your 
taste and to harmonize with your other furniture. This is the 
most extensive work on sectional bookcases ever published 
and contains many suggestions on library arrangement. It also 
contains the following original articles by Mr. Wernicke —‘Get 
Acquainted with Your Furniture’"—‘* What Constitutes Good 
Furniture "—“The Forces Which Govern Furniture Develop- 
ment ”—“ Origin of the Unit Idea.”” You should have this book. 
Mailed free on request. 


Macey Bookcases are on sale by merchants in every locality. 
The prices cover such a wide range of sizes and kinds that every 
pocketbook and every need can be satisfied. 


The Macey Company, Number 940 South Division Street, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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HE tremendous quantities 

sold during the past few years are positive proof that 
it meets the exacting approval of the great American 
And more is being sold each year! 


public. 


The constant scraping of furniture or 
the tread of heels does not mar “‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish. It never cracks, never turns white 
when water is spilled on it. It is mar-proaf, 
heel-proof, water-proof —becomes a part of 
the floor surface, as the hammer and heel 
tests prove. 


Send for Free Sample Panel 


finished with ‘‘61’’ and give it every test a 
floor receives. Stamp on it; hit it with a 
hammer; be convinced that ““61’’ Floor 
Varnish is the only finish you want to 
protect your floors and preserve their beauty. 


No matter what your past experience 
with floor varnishes, we urge you to make 


this test with ‘‘61.’’ You'll find “‘61’’ 


will ot disappoint you. 


Use “‘61’’ to protect your painted floors; 
to increase the durability of your oil cloth 
and linoleum. 


Send for our free book, “‘The Finished 
Floor.”’ It tells all about the finishing and 
care of floors. Old floors, new floors and 
different woods require different treatment. 
The directions in this book will guide you 
in finishing the floor so you will get the 
best results. 
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of ‘661’? Floor Varnish 


Over 300 “P & L” Varnishes 


The conditions to which varnish is sub- 
jected are so varied that we find it necessary 
to make over three hundred kinds. 


We make varnishes for the home, the 
painter; varnishes for all kinds of manu- 
facture, whether of wood, paper or iron; 
for boats, railroad cars, automobiles; for 
articles used indoors and out-of-doors— 
varnishes for every conceivable purpose, 
because no one varnish can be made to 
give proper service for all purposes. 


Use “38” Preservative Varnish for 
interior woodwork except floors. It is 
tough and elastic and will stand the shrink- 
ing of the wood without cracking. “*38”’ 
dries with a beautiful high gloss or may 
be rubbed to a dull finish. Like “‘61’’ 
Floor Varnish, it is unaffected by water. 


“P & L” Spar Finishing Varnish is 
the only varnish to use out-of-doors. It 
protects front doors, vestibules, store fronts, 
boats, etc., against the severest outside con- 
ditions and is not affected by salt-water or 
salt air. 


‘‘Decorative Interior Finishing’’ 
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This Free Booklet will help you in choosing the 
right finishes for your home. 
3 If it’s a Pratt & Lambert Varnish, it’s the best 
— “ varnish that can be made. 


Send for it. 


A If you don’t know what varnish you need for certain work, 
ip ee just ask your dealer for the Pratt & Lambert Varnish made for 
| your purpose. 


If he cannot supply it, write direct to us. 


AMERICAN 


FACTORIES 
NEw YORK BUFFALO CHICAGO 
BRIDGEBURG, CANADA 


EVENING POST 


“61” Floor Varnish and Vitralite are 
but two of the three hundred and more 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish products, 
each of which is as good for its pur- 
pose as are “61” and Vitralite for theirs. 


HE elegance and true purity of a” 
qualities; without the well known! 
secured with Vitralite, which will n¢ 


Originated in England by our associate house, Robert 
Ingham Clark & Co., London; it has been for over a quarter 
of a century the standard high-grac 2 enamel of Europe. ‘There 
it is known as ‘‘Pearline,”” which name we are prevented from 
using owing to the fact that it is used in the United States for 
another commodity of an entirely different nature. 

The search for the proper raw materials entering into the 
manufacture of Vitralite has led to far distant countries. The 
oil used is treated by a special process; the gums are the finest 
adapted to this purpose; the pigments are repeatedly ground 
and refined to assure perfect smoothness. These materials, 
with minor ingredients, are put together by the latest devel- 
oped English process, which is everywhere acknowledged to 
be the one perfect way to make enamels. 
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HE seven great varnish plants of 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., and their 
associates, Robert Ingham Clark 

& Co., London, Paris, Hamburg, 
constitute the world’s largest 

varnish industry. These seven 
varnish factories, with their 
branch houses in San Fran- 
cisco, Australian Colonies, 

New Zealand, Japan, China, 
South Africa and India, 
encircle the globe. There 

is scarcely a possible mar- 
ket in the civilized world 
to which the products of 
these factoriesdo not go. 
It is in these factories 
and with this organiza- 
tion, backed by a var- 
nish making experi- 
ence of 62 years, both 
here and abroad, that 
Pratt & Lambert 
Varnishes are made. 


Send for Free Booklet 
and Sample Panel 


showing the smooth, lustrous gloss of 
Vitralite. This Booklet and Panel will 
demonstrate to you why Vitralite is an 
enamel in a class by itself. 


AOW possible with all its desirable Use Vitralite wherever you want a pure-white, perma- 


nent finish, either inside or outside. It is easy to apply, and 


mels. This perfection has been dries without a trace of brush-mark or lap. Ordinary enamels 


whe won’t do this— that’s why they are hard to apply. Vitralite 
Ww under the severest conditions. may be washed and cleaned almost indefinitely without affect- 
ing the finish in the least. You can wash off the dirt, but not 
the Vitralite. 
Ask your dealer for Vitralite. It comes in all size cans. 
It is so superior that there is no substitute. As Vitralite is 
comparatively new in this country, your dealer may not have 
it. If so, please send us his name, and we will see that you 
are supplied without delay. 


are desirabie, it is unexcelled by any other known finish. 

The far advance of Vitralite over other enamels is due to 
1 its flowing from the brush so smoothly, and drying with a hard, 
| porcelain-like gloss that /asts. It may also be rubbed to a dull 
t finish, if desired. The easy-working, easy-spreading and self- 
n leveling qualities of Vitralite are a revelation to one who has 
€ never used it. Although the finest of enamels, Vitralite is not 


e( expensive, as its tremendous covering capacity and easy work- TO DEALERS: 

ing qualities make the final cost of a job as low, if not lower, If you do not carry Vitralite, you are offered an unusual = 
aj than when an ordinary enamel is used. Applied over Pratt & opportunity to build up a profitable white enamel trade —some- : 
fj Lambert Enamel Undercoating, one or two coats of Vitralite thing few dealers can boast of zow. This large advertisement 
at at the most are sufficient for a perfect gloss finish. and the many others which follow will create this trade for you. 
: Speak to your architect and painter about Vitralite. They Our ‘‘61”’ and other varnishes are too well known io require 
ay can assure you of its unique and superior advantages. comment, but there is an opportunity here, too, if you do not 


: , f carry them. Write us today and let us submit a proposition. 
ic, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario Every day counts, if you want to get in on the Fall rush. 
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Waltham again “shows” the world. For over fifty years 
Waltham has led the way to the highest watchmaking achieve- 
ments. Waltham’s latest is its greatest. 


WALTHAM 


> 


“* Premier Maximus’ 


is the Watch par excellence of the world. It is superior in every way 
to the finest products of European hand labor. Only Waltham construction could produce a 
watch of its delicate mechanical precision. A model of exquisite design and workmanship, 
it combines perfectly the watch-makers’ art at its finest with the accurate time-keeping 
qualities of a Waltham railroad watch. 
The Premier Maximus, bridge model, is made with twenty-three diamond, fine ruby and 
sapphire jewels; is accurately adjusted to temperature, isochronism and five positions. It has 
a solid gold 18K. case, and a winding indicator showing on the dial the number 
= of hours the watch has run since last winding. Price $250. All Waltham @ 
watches are best in their grade. Premier Maximus is the best in any grade. (Jl 
\ At your Jewelers. Send for special Premier Maximus leaflet. 4 . 


““T?'s Time You Owned a Waltham.’ ‘ 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 
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Night Fear 


Some night it will come —the burglar 
reality. 

The man or woman whose fingers close upon a 
Savage Automatic knows he can rely on instinct to shoot 
straight in the dark, As surely as he can point his index 
finger, just so unerringly he can put eleven steel-jacketed 
bullets where he wants them. He has no fear because 
every chance is in his favor, Faith in cold steel and Savage 
quickness makes him literally master of the situation. 

Send for ‘¢ Bat’ Masterson’s book, ‘* The Tender- 
foot’s Turn.’ Free for your dealer’s name. 

Savage Arms Co., 78 Savage Avenue, Utica, N.Y. 


AUTOMATIC 


ELEVEN SHOTS QUICK 


RES I MISSENSE SCE ER LEE LOEB NNER EE ie EBS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 
HOME offers 350 class-room courses to non- 
STUDY 


resident students. One may thus do 
19th Year 


An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course, all ex- 
penses paid, in any college, conservatory or business school in 
return for a little work done in leisure hours. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Automobile Salesmen Wanted 22!27%.22¢ 


Responsible men district representatives by large 
manufacturer low priced car who can furnish good 
references and are willing to learn car thoroughly. 
Address P. O. Box No. 2185, Boston, Mass. 


part work for a Bachelor's degree. 
Elementary courses in many subjects, 
others for Teachers, Writers, Account- 
ants, Bankers, Business Men, Ministers, 
Social Workers, Etc. Begin any time. 
U. of C. (Div. C) Chicago, Ill. 


EVENING POST 


THE OSTABLE 
POSTMASTERSHIP 


(Continued from Page 12) 


wanted the backslidin’ deacon, but he 
hated to desert his friend. 

““You’re sure *”” he stammered. “It 
seems mean to leave you, but—— Sure 
you wouldn’t mind? If it wasn’t that you 
are on a diet and can’t eat I shouldn’t think 
of it; but a 

“Shut up!” The Major fairly whooped 
it to Jericho. “If you talk diet to me again 
T’ll kill you. Go in and eat! Eat, you 
idiot! I’d just as soon watch two pigs as 
one. Go in!” 

So Shelton came in and I had a plate of 
chowder waitin’ for him. He grabbed up 
his spoon and didn’t speak until he’d fin- 
ished the whole of it. Then he fetched a 
long breath, passed the plate for more, and 
says he: 

“By George, Cap’n, that is the best stuff 
I ever tasted! You’re a wonderful cook.” 

“Much obliged,” says I; ‘‘but you ain’t 
competent to judge until after the third 
helpin’. And now you try a slab of that 
spider-bread and acup of coffee. And don’t 
forget to leave room for the shortcake 
because Well, Iswantoman! Why, 
Major Clark, are you crazy?” 

For, as sure as I’m settin’ here, old Clark 
had come bustin’ into that kitchen, yanked 
a chair up to that table, grabbed a plate 
and the ladle, and was helpin’ himself to 
chowder. 

“Major!” says I. 

“Why, Cobden!’’ says Shelton. 

“Shut up!” roars the Major. “If either 
of you say a word I won’t be responsible 
for the consequences.”’ 

We didn’t say anything and neither did 
he. Judgin’ by the silence ’twas a mighty 
solemn occasion. Everybody ate chowder 
and just thought, I guess. 

“Pass me that bread!” snaps Clark. 

“But, Cobden ””? says Shelton again. 

‘It’s hot; “says 5) “and: it’s fried 
and ——” 

“Giveittome! Ifyoudon’tIshall know 
it’s because you’re too ripslap stingy to 
part with it!” 

After that there was nothing to be done 
but the one thing. He got the bread and he 
ate it—not one slice, but two. And he 
drank coffee and ate a three-inch slab of 
shortcake. When the meal was over there 
wa’n’t enough left to feed a healthy canary. 

“Now,” growls the Major, turnin’ to 
Shelton, “‘have you a cigar in your pocket? 
If you have, hand it over.” 

The Congressman fairly gasped. “A 
cigar!’’ he sings out. ‘‘You—goin’ to 
smoke? You!” 

“Yes—me! I’m goin’ to die anyway. 
This murderer here,” p’intin’ to me, “‘laid 
his plans to kill me and he’s succeeded; 
but ’lldiehappy. Giveme that cigar! If 
you had a drink about you I’d take that.” 

He bit off the end of the cigar, lit it and 
slammed out of the kitchen, puffin’ like a 
soft-coal tug; and Shelton followed in his 
wake. 

I cleaned up everything, left a note and 
some money on Jonathan’s table and 
locked up the house. When I got outside 
there was a fair-to-middlin’ breeze springin’ 
up. Shelton was settin’ on the hummock 
waitin’ for me. 

““Where’s—where’s the Major?” I asked 
pretty fearful. To tell you the truth, I was 
some conscience-struck and worried. My 
idea had been to play a little joke on 
Clark—tantalize him by eatin’ a square 
meal that he couldn’t touch—and get even 
for some of the names he’d called me; but 
now I wa’n’t sure that my fun wouldn’t 
turn out serious. When a man with a 
tender stomach eats enough to satisfy an 
pa fit or the land knows what may come 
of it. 

“‘He’s over there in the shade—asleep,” 
he whispered. 

“Asleep!” saysI. ‘‘Sure he ain’t dead?” 

“Listen!’? says he. I listened. If the 
Major was dead he was a mighty noisy 
remains. 

He woke up after an hour or so and come 
trampin’ over to where we were. 

“Well,” he snaps, ‘‘it’s blowin’ hard 
enough now, ain’t it? Why don’t you take 
us home?” 

“How about the auto?” I asked. 

The auto could stay where it was till the 
horses come to pull it out. As for him he 
wanted to be took home. 

“But—but, are you able to go?” asked 
Shelton, anxious. 


If You Owned 
Goose that Laic 
Golden Egg Wouk 

You Insure It? 


F course you would! Yo 

ducing the golden nugge! 
yourself and family. Your income 
ing power should be so protected 
surance that if anything happens, yc 
your family will be provided for, 
dents occur daily which de 
pair the earning power of thei 


Accident Insurance today i 
and the cost so small that it isan 
why any man should carry his 
We will insure you against tem 
abilities as well asloss of life, lin 

Use this coupon,or ask your 
particulars regarding accident 
The Travelers Insura1 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send particulars rega 
cident Insurance. ° : 


Name 


Address 


Saturday Evening Post F: 


One of the most com 
ple, efficient and ¢o) 
Man’s Garter ever dev 


Ask your dealer—or send price 
puir postpaid. Lisle, 50 cents. | 
Stamps accepted. Adi 


THE SHIRT GARTER CO., C 


Folds into compact roll without dam 
side band. Would sell for $2 in most hat: 
Black, Dark Gray Mixture, Brown Mixtur 
Weight 4 ozs. Sent postpaid promptly on re 
State size and color wanted. Satisfa 8g 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broad: 


Palrer Moving Pict 


Bare plots. No dialogue. Comedy 

and Western. Prompt payment gu 
Write for circular of instruction 

Lubin Manufacturing Co., 2001 Indiana Aves, ? 


Highest Prices 


GUARANTEED 


SILK HOSE 


America’s first standard of 
quality in silk hosiery at 
_ popular prices and so per- 
fect in making and _finish- 
ing as to permit a definite 
| guarantee for wearing. 


4 Pairs 
Guaranteed 


3 Months 


' Heels and toes are so expert- 
_ly woven that we guarantee | 
-each four pair box: ‘No } 
holes for three months; or 
| new hose absolutely free.’’ 


Men’s Women’s 
No. 285 No. 365 
: Medium 50c Medium 75c 
4 pair box $2.00 4 pair box $3.00 


No, 281 No. 370 
Heavy 75c ‘ Heavy $1 
4 pair box $3.00 4 pair box $4.00 


At all good dealers or 
direct from us on receipt of 
price and style number. 


Phoenix Knitting Works 
290 Broadway, Milwaukee 
Makers:of the 
Famous Phoenix Muffler 


PIfL{OENIX REGISTERED 
HOSE, Silk-finished Lisle. 
Box, 6 pairs, guaranteed 
against holes 6 months, 
Men’s, $1.50 box. 
Women’s, $2.00 
box. 


Carpet 
Sweeper 


a e 
> 
‘Why Waste Your Fnergie 
weeping with a corn 
i when at a 
COSb YOU enh 
mprocurea (4 “ff 
oof LL 
‘weeper? No woman 
refers a corn broom to 
' Carpet sweeper, but / 
Inder the mistaken / 
‘lea that it’s more 
/conomical she con- 6 
|nues sweeping 
1 the old, la- 
jorious, back- 
‘reaking way. 
Om every 
|2ason, includ- 
ig that of economy, the 
BISSELL 
}, the most satisfactory appliance for daily 
sé on carpets and rugs, and if you will 
ike a few moments to consider its merits 
ou will not let a day pass until you have 
urchased one. 
t The “BISSELL”’ lessens the labor of 
weeping 95%, brightens and preserves your 
rpets and rugs, raises no dust, making 
Weeping a pleasant task instead of a 
tudgery. 
For sale by all first-class trade. 
Price 2.75to 5.75. Booklet on request. 
issell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept.36A 
Ftd Grand Rapids, Mich. (19) 


Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet 
Sweeper Makers in the World. 


5 PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


" ) Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press §5. Larger 
< fee $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print jor others, 
x AX big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write fac- 
' ‘i tory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut | 
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What in the sulphur blazes did we mean 
by that? Course he was able to go! And 
had Shelton got another cigar in his clothes? 

All of the sail home I was expectin’ to 
see that military man keel over and begin 
his digestion torments; but he didn’t keel. 
He smoked and talked and was better- 
natured than ever I’d seen him. He didn’t 


| mention his stomach once and you can be 


sure and sartin that I didn’t. As we was 
comin’ up to the moorin’s in Ostable I’m 
blessed if he didn’t begin to sing—a kind of 
a fool tune about ‘‘ Down where the some- 
thin’ or other runs.’’ Then I was scared, 
because I judged that his attack had started 
and his delirium was settin’ in. 

Shelton shook hands with me at the 
landin’. 

“You're all right, Cap’n Snow,” he says. 
“That was the best meal I ever tasted and 
nobody but you could have conjured it up 
in the middle of a howlin’ wilderness. If 
there’s anything I can do for you at any 
time just let me know.” 

There was one thing he could do, of 
course, but I wouldn’t be mean enough to 
mention it then. The Major and I had, gen- 
erally speakin’, fought fair and I wouldn’t 
take advantage of a delirious invalid. And 
just then up comes the invalid himself. 

“See here, Snow,’ says he, pretty gruff; 
“T’ll probably be dead afore mornin’, but 
afore I die I want to tell you ’m much 
obliged to you for bringin’ us home. Yes, 
and—and by the great and mighty, I’m 
obliged to you for that chowder and the 
rest of it. It’ll be my death, but nothin’ 
ever tasted so good to me afore. There!” 

“‘That’s all right,” says I. 

“No, itain’t all right. I’m much obliged, 
I tell you. You’re a stubborn, obstinate, 
unreasonable old hayseed, but you’re the 
most competent person in this town just the 
same. Of course, though,” he adds, sharp, 
“you understand that this don’t affect 
our post-office fight in the least. That 
Blaisdell woman don’t get it.’’ 

“Who said it did affect it?’’ I asked, 
just as snappy as he was. That’s the way 
we parted and I wondered if I’d ever see 
him alive again. 

I didn’t see him for over a month, but I 
heard about him. I woke up nights expect- 
in’ to be jailed for murder; but I wan’t. 
And when, three days later, Shelton 
started for Washin’ton, the Major went 
away on the train with him. Abubus and 
his wife shut up the house and went off 
too—and nobody seemed to know where 
they’d gone. All’s could be found out 
was that Abubus acted pretty ugly and 
wouldn’t talk to anybody. 

At the end of two weeks, though, a thing 
happened that meant somethin’. I got two 
letters in the mail, one in a big, long en- 
velope, postmarked from the Post-Office 
Department at Washington, and the other 
a letter from Shelton himself. 


“Dear Captain Snow,” it begun: “‘You 
may be interested to know that our mutual 
friend, Major Clark, has suffered no ill 
effects from our picnic at the beach; in 
fact, he is better than he ever was and has 
been enjoying the comforts of city life to an 
extent which I should not dare attempt. 
Whether his long respite from such com- 
forts helped, or whether the celebrated 
Doctor Conquest was responsible, I know 
not. The Major, however, declares Doctor 
Payne to be a fraud and to have been, as he 
says, ‘working him for a sucker.’ There- 
fore he has discharged the doctor and dis- 
charged the cousin with the odd name— 
your fellow townsman, Abubus Payne. 
The mishap with the auto was the begin- 
ning of Abubus’ finish and the fact that 
no indigestion followed our chowder party 
completed it. And also—which may in- 
terest you still more— Major Clark has with- 
drawn his support of Payne’s candidacy for 
the post-office and urged the appointment 
of another person, one whom he declares 
to be the only able, common-sense, honest 
man in the village. As I have long felt 
the appointment of a compromise candi- 
date to be the sole solution of the problem, 
I was very happy to agree with him—par- 
ticularly as I thoroughly approve of his 
choice. When you learn the new post- 
master’s name I trust you may agree with 
us both. I know the citizens of Ostable 
willdoso. Yours sincerely, 

‘WILLIAM A. SHELTON. 


“P.S. Iam coming down next summer 
and shall expect one of your chowders.”’ 


My hands shook as I ripped open the 
other envelope. I knew what was comin’ — 
somethin’ inside me warned me what to 
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OU don’t have to be a good ‘‘dickerer’’ in 
order to buy a Packard car. Packard cars 
are sold exclusively through Packard 
dealers, all of whom render Packard service by 
the same Packard standards and the price is 
always and to everybody exactly the same 


C4sk the man who owns one 


Sak” 


MOTOR CARS 
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The 1912 Packard 
Hi © Six" Touring Car 
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DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


a, ll e 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated Chewing Gum 


The singer’s tones are more dulcet, the speak- 
er’s voice more clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease and refresh the mouth 
and throat. ‘The refinement of 
chewing gum for people of refine- 
ment. It’s the pepper- 
mint—the “#we mint. 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


Sc the Ounce and in 5c, 10c and 25c Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 


a 
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For Men and Women 


‘SHOOTING OFF” A TIE AT 
THE PINEHURST GUN CLUB 


RAP SHOOTING closely 


in flight every day in the year 


free booklet No. 214, ‘‘The Sport Alluring,” 


Established 1802 


Do you want a business? Here’s one for you—Ten-Pinnett, the 
sensation of the times—an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
sized ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. A healthy, uplift- 
ing bowling game—a fun- producing exercise that old and young, rich 
and poor, go wild over when there’s a chancetoplay. Many owners 
of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a month on an 
original investment of $200.00, and no operating expenses other 
than rent. It's the game that pays for itself in a jiffy. You have 


Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 


You have sighed hundreds 
of times to be in business for 
yourself. Grasp the oppor- 
tunity —one without the re- 
sponsibilities of the everyday 
business man. Our pay-as-it- 
earns plan is the most above- 
board, original and liberal ever 
devised. 1f you want that eager 
money in your locality send for 
ourplantonight—beforesome- 
one beats you to it. (43) 


Ten-Pinnett Company 
Box 401 Indianapolis, Ind. 


acting as local distributors for our high grade 
hosiery, underwear and sweaters. All middlemen’s 
profits éliminated. These savings made by buying 
direct are very attractive to purchasers, and with 
the guaranteed tit and wear of the goods, make our 
representatives’ position a very agreeable and 
profitable one. ur representatives are assured a 
permanent business and a comfortable future. 

If you are the right man, we have a fine propo- 

sition for you. Write now for full particulars. 


STEADFAST MILLS Cohoes, N. Y. 


.% - We a own ent operate six acres of 
2 f factory space,devoted exclusively 4 Ses 
to the manufacture of staple and artistic special- 
ties for Advertising. Our lines embrace Metal 
Signs, Specialties in Celluloid, Leather, Metal 
and Paper, Art Calendars, etc. 

We want men of large selling experience who 
can furnish unimpeachable references as to 
character and ability, and who are financially 
able and willing to take up the work on a com- 
mission basis. Our salesmen earn from $1500 to 
$10,000 per year. Give full information in first 
letter. Applications treated in strict confidence. | 


SD The AMERICAN ART WORKS, Coshocton, O. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Acourse of forty lessonsin the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 

250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Esenwein 


Learn Trap-Shooting 


The All-Year-Round Sport 


parallels actual hunting conditions. 
open air—the sudden, swift flight of the bird, the opportunity for 
quick, accurate shooting —all combine to make trap-shooting 


Fascinating and Healthful 


Quickly develops the novice into a skilled shot, because of the opportunity for regular 
and continuous shooting under favorable conditions and pleasant surroundings. 


Keeps the old hunter from getting rusty between game seasons. 


The Winning Scores Are Made With 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


Join your local Club. If there’s none near by, start a Gun Club—we will help. Write now for 
handsomely illustrated with photos of club and 
interstate shoots, and prominent Americans and rulers of Europe at the traps and in the field. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


** Pioneer Powder Makers of America ’’ 


THE SATURDAY 


The 


The clay pigeons are 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


25 cents. 


Silk 
50 cents. 


to both trade 
ndard garter 
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dressed men 


Guaranteed 
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EVENING POST 


expect. And there it was. Me!—me!— 
Zebulon Snow—was app’inted postmaster 
of Ostable! 

Was I mad? I was crazy! I fairly 
hopped up and down. What in thunder did 
I want of the postmastership? And, if I 
wanted it ever so much, did they think I 
was a traitor—that I’d take it after work- 
in’ tooth and nail for Mary Blaisdell? By 
time! I’d show ’em! It should go back 
that minute and my free and frank opinion 
with it. -I’d kicked one chair to flinders 
already and was beginnin’ on another when 
Jim Henry Jacobs came runnin’ in and 
stopped me. 

Never mind the argument we had. It 
lasted till after one o’clock next mornin’. 
Jim Henry argued and coaxed and proved, 
and I ripped and vowed I wouldn’t. He 
was tickled to death. The post-office was 
the greatest thing to bring trade that the 
store could have—and so on. I must take 
the job. If I didn’t somebody else would— 
somebody that, more’n likely, we wouldn’t 
like any better than we did Abubus. 

“No!” says I. “No! Mary Blaisdell 
shall have 2B 

“She won’t get it anyway,” says he. 
‘‘She’s out of it—Shelton as much as says 
so—whatever happens. And she don’t 
want the title anyway. All she needs or 
cares for is the pay and I’ve thought of a 
way to fix that. You listen.” 

I listened; and so it happened that when 
Major Clark come back to Ostable, and 
come into the Ostable Grocery, Drygoods, 
Boots and Shoes and Fancy Goods Store, 
he come grinnin’ like a Chessy cat and 
askin’ for his mail. 

“And while you’re about it,’’ says he, 
“‘you might as well pay me that bet.” 

“What bet?” says I. 

“Why, the bet you made that Mary 
Blaisdell would be postmistress here.”’ 

“TI didn’t bet that,” Isays. ‘‘I bet that 
Mary would handle the mail—that’s all. 
So she will—fact is, she’s handlin’ it now. 
She’s my assistant in the post-office; and 
if I choose to pay her the whole of the 
postmaster’s salary whose business is it 
but mine? No, Major; I won the bet!” 

Maybe I did, but he ain’t paid it yet. 
And he finds more fault with the way the 
post-office is run than any other taxpayer 
in Ostable. His dyspepsy may have been a 
fraud, but his crankiness is genuine. 


THE 
DREAM PRINCESS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Bog, soasto make the dwar-rf princess grow 
up. Sure this was foolishness on his part, 
for wan of them says: ‘Oh, ho, an’ is she 
the princess?”’ and Terry says, “‘ Yes.” 

“Well, I know a way to make money 
then,” says the groom to himself. 

But they star-rted widout trouble, the 
princess ridin’ on Terry’s hor-rse—and 
glad to, mind ye—the other hor-rse follerin’ 
alongside, an’ the two grooms wid the bags 
of gold ridin’ behind. 

About t’ree in the mor-rnin’ they run into 
a fog, an’ when they come out of it one of 
the grooms had disappeared, but his hor-rse 
followed its mate. 

The next hut they passed Terry knocked 
at the door an’ a man opened it. 

‘“Have ye chick or child?” asks Terry. 

“Sure I’m a bachelor-r,”’ says the man, 
an’ slams the door in anger. 

“Why did yeask that?” says the princess. 

“Wait,” says Terry. 

The next hut they came to Terry knocks 
an’ a middle-aged woman opens it an’ says: 
“Come in an’ rest an’ have a bite.’ 

An’ it not cock-crow yet. 

‘Have ye chick or child?” says Terry. 

“T have ten, the Lord presair-rve them 
from har-rm,”’ says she, crossin’ herself. 

“Have ye a little ger-rul ye’d like to have 
grow up quick?” says Terry. 

“Sure I wish they’d all grow up quick, 
an’ me a widder woman an’ all ger-ruls but 
the youngest—an’ he’s a boy.” 

“Tl give ye twenty sovereigns for the 
loan of a child for a day or two, an’ if she 
doesn’t come back a young leddy I miss 
me guess.” 

’T'was an aisy-goin’ woman an’ she con- 
sinted; an’ it wasn’t long before the princess 
was dressed in the little ger-rul’s clothes 
an’ the little ger-rul was dressed like a 
princess—an’ very happy too. 

“Goodby, sister,” says Terry, winkin’ 
as he put a kiss on the lovely little rosebud 
mouth of the princess. 
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Pour icewater into this kettle: 
it is hot and empty. It 
affect it because it’s a 


“Wear-Ever’ Aluminum U: 


Try it yourself—the coupon shows you 


sHIS and other convin 
Wear-Ever’’ tests are 
demonstrated in hundreds of 
throughout the country. 


Because aluminum is a better heat distr’ 
you can cook quicker, better and with 
# of scorching than with other kinds of 
i This saves you food, fuel, time and t 
“Wear-Ever’” utensils are made from 
hard sheet aluminum. No coating to pe 


crack and become unsanitary. Cann 
or form poisonous compounds with aci 
or foods. Unaffected by excessive 
Easy to clean even when allowed to boil ¢ 
They make heavy housekeeping ligh 
cooking a eee 


| remesels 
} Replace utensils that wear out with u 

that “Wear-Ever” 
Write for free booklet-—The ‘‘Wear-Ever" K 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Dept. 18 New Kensington, 


\ Or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., To 
Distributing Agents for Canada 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, 


Lani ER 


Or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd D 
Distributing Agents for Cani la 
2 Please send me, prepaid, sample 


Ever’’ Saucepan, for which I en 
Ap AC.\ U A Co. two-cent stamps (30 cents) —money to b 


= refunded if test is not satisfactory. ~ t 
= i 
=z Name. - 


TRADE MARK Aaaress 


My dealer's name. 


ARRESTED SEL 


GLGEBEIOS 


AY, Centa Houst 


=| Beautiful homes — 100 0 
| them in a handsome book 
. : | 128 pages — 270 illustra’ 
$9 2 tions — interior and exte 
6 Rooms $2200 rior — plans, descriptions 
accurate building cost. Five-color cover. 


“PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS” 


of Southern California 


3000 sold in two weeks. Plans or specifications $5 a s 
§ prints. Every house built by us one to fifteen times. 5 


/ to any climate. oa y 
& _ A $1.00 book for 50 cents [ a ae 
8 = : 
8 | 
: G; 
5 Rooms $1550 


Send stamps, money order, check 
® or coin today. 

Los Angeles Investment Co. 
333 B, Hill St, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Largest Co- operative Building 
Comey wm the world. 


Made a hit in Lippincott's a year or two 


ago—there’s a story just as good (or a 
little better) in every issue. When you pay 
a quarter for Lippincott’s, you get about 
as much in quantity and a lot more in 
quality than most $1.50 novels ever gave. 
Try it at our risk—send 25 cents for 3 


months’ trial subscription, and we'll 

send a couple of back numbers FREE. 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE {000 

East Washington 8q., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Vis . . “ - : 
Your Choice of All These | 
Summer Chocolates 
Every Johnston dealer has the | : 


following favorites: is 
Chocolates Extraordinary 


Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 
Innovation Sweets 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
White Cherries in Maraschino 

— Chocolate Dipped 


Johnston’s Summer Choco- 
lates are in great demand be- 
cause of their wonderful purity 
and wholesomeness. Supplied 
to dealers in small amounts 
often; you get them a few days 
after they leave our kitchens. 
Better dealers sell Johnston's. 


Ii your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send our 80c or 9 
$1.00 package, express 
prepaid upon receipt 
of stamps or mon- 
ey order, 


MILWAUKEE 
Sample Box 

For five 2-cent stamps to pay post- 
ageand packing, we will send to your 
address a yenerous free sample box of 
any of the Johnston favorites. (22) 


We Want Men Now 


_\ny successful salesman can add to present 
ijyme by calling on dealers in small towns 
ing spare time consigning our goods. Send 
rences and all about yourself in first letter or 
i ttention given. We want men capable of earn- 
1,$50 per week. See Dun and Bradstreet’s rating. 


‘ron Mfg. Co., 415 S. Sangamon St., Chicago 


mstruction and serviceable in every way. Buy from the 
St factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities. 
Y guarantee for one year against defect in workman- 
ship and material, Write for catalogue and address 
of nearest branch ofnce. 


\ Geers Writing Machine Co. 


345 Broadway, New York 


4) nds of household utensils—enameled, 
1,f1, Copper, brass, etc, Solders Iiith- 
f'2t. Just squeeze from tube and spread 
et le or crack with fingers. Hardening, 

*s Solid, smooth surface. Patches all 


ery... Fine for motorists. 
AGENTS, 


/d10¢ for trial tube, Wik 
QUICK SALES 


A VEL SOLDER CO. WANTED 
\oadway, Dept. 9, New York BIG PROFITS 


i istic, nitary. 
Designs from real Turkish Rugs. ey 
S 


Brusselex Art Rugs 3 


Fast dyes, Close woven, durable. 2 
Can be used bothsides, All colors 
& sizes, _9 x 6ft. —$2.50; 9x 9ft.— 
“ $3.50; 9x 12ft.—$4.50. Sent on 
sipt Of price. Freight prepaid. Your money back if 
Satisfied, Catalog in colors. tree. Write to-day. 
STONE RUG CO., 604 A Bourse Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 

mh : FREE SEARCH 
ae Advice, Searches, and 

| Big List of Inventions Wanted 

y ONE. OQOLEMAN, Parens Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Goodby, brother,” says she, puttin’ 
her little ar-rms around his neck an’ huggin’ 
him. ‘‘Don’t you be long. An’ don’t get 
hur-rted.”’ 

Dawn was in the sky an’ Clubberly Bog 
a matter of a league away when Terry 
hair-rd the sound of gallopin’ hor-rses, an’ 
lookin’ back saw the king an’ half a dozen 
of his sojers follerin’ after aich other for all 
the wer-ruld like a steeplechase. 

When the king comes up to Terry he 


| says: “‘Give me the princess at once or me 
sojers will shoot you dead.” 


Terry bows low an’ says: ‘Your Maj- 
esty, didn’t ye tell the wise man that I was 
to take her an’ cure her of bein’ a dwar-rf? 
An’ didn’t I saddle up at wance? But take 
her, you, and see that she doesn’t become 
a giant.”’ 

All wrapped up in the princess’ fur robe, 
the night bein’ cool, was the child, an’ glad 
enough was King Cormac that he wouldn’t 
have to see the dwar-rfed princess again. 
An’ it’s wan of the sojers he made carry 
her, not likin’ to touch a dwar-rf. 

He was off in a minute wid his sojers, an’ 
Terry leaned over on his hor-rse’s neck an’ 
laughed to kill himself. Then he took his 
hor-rses to a bit of wood nairby—for he was 
in his own country now an’ well he knew 
every step—an’ lay down to get a little 
sleep. Sure he was no sooner asleep than 


; the princess in her right size came to him 


an’ said: “Stay hid till King Cormac is well 
on his way back to the castle. He will 
think you’ve gone all the way back thinkin’ 
to find refuge in me father’s castle, but do 
you stay in these woods until the sun is 
overhead and then go back to the cottage 
of the woman with the ten children.” 

Well, this time nothin’ woke him, but he 
stopped dramin’ for the heaviness of his 
sleep; an’ when he woke up it was twelve 
o’clock an’ a heavy rain had washed all 
hoofmar-rks out of the road, but he was 
sure the king had gone back. So l’avin’ 
the groom to guar-rd the gold—wid a prom- 
ise of a big reward to make the felly hon- 
est—he sets out for the cottage of the 
middle-aged woman, follered by the other 
hor-rse. 

When he comes to her door a laughable 
sight there was, for there sat the mother on 
a milkin’ stool, an’ in her lap was a ger-rul 
about five yair-rs old be the face of her, but 
as lair-rge as a ger-rul of twenty. When 
King Cormac had found out his mistake 
he had driven her off after givin’ her a 
sovereign, an’ he had set out hot foot after 
Terry, but the rain comin’ down destroyed 
the footprints an’ he had to acknowledge 
himself bate be amerelad. An’ the ger-rul 
had walked home—quite be accident. 

Well, Terry gives vc mother thirty 
sovereigns instead of twenty, to aise her 
feelin’s in case they was injured, an’ then 
he goes into the hut an’ kisses his sister 
good mor-rnin’. An’ soon after they set 
out for Clubberly Bog. 

’T was a fine after-rnoon an’ both Terry 
an’ the princess were feelin’ happy, for he’d 
that spunk that he intinded marryin’ the 
princess an’ she was contint to be in love 
wid him an’ not think of what might hap- 
pen, bein’ he was on’y a peasant an’ she the 
daughter of a dook. 

At last they come to Clubberly Bog, an’ 
Terry takes hould of her around the waist 
an’ lifts her slowly off the hor-rse; an’ then 
he skir-rts the edge of the bog, not carin’ 
to be a giant, an’ sets her feet down on it. 
She begun to grow at once. “Is it the 
right size ye are?”’ says he, whiskin’ her off. 

“Sure I’m taller than you,” she says, 
an’ looks sorryful. No gerrul likes to be 
taller than aman. An’ sure enough when 
he kissed her he had to lift his lips. 

“‘That’ll never do,’’ says he, an’ gives a 
flyin’ lep wid two steps on the bog, an’ 
comes out six feet four an’ as fine a felly as 
ever took the Queen’s shillin’. 

‘Sure, what is rank?” asks the princess. 

“T never knew much about it, meself,”’ 
says Terry, ‘‘but I know that when I’ve 
got me mother’s blessin’ an’ left me gold at 
home, I’ll go wid you to your father’s an’ 
ask his consint.”’ 

An’ when she kissed him she had to 
stand on the tips of her pretty toes. 

The whistles in Harrington blew and I 
realized that Dan had been entertaining 
me for an hour, and that his lunch pail had 
not been opened. 

“Well, Dan,” said I, swinging down from 
the apple tree—‘‘a man who can remember 
a story like that deserves a half-holiday.”’ 

“Thank ye kindly, sir,” said he. “TI 
may have left out pair-rts, but it’s twenty 
yair-rs since I hair-rd it last.’ 
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The Howard Watch 


hen the U. S. Battle- 

ship “Maine” was 

sunk in Havana 
Harbor, Admiral Sigsbee’s 
HOWARD Watch went down 
with it. 

It lay in sea water for five days— 
was recovered by a navy diver—and 
today it varies less than ten seconds 
a month,which is a ratio of one second 
in 260,000. Admiral Sigsbee has car- 
ried his HOWARD Watch since 1868, 

It has cruised in eighteen vessels 
of the U. S. Navy—over a distance 


of Two Hundred and Eighty-eight 
Thousand miles. 


It has set the standard time in taking 
observations for navigating—where a 
few seconds’ error may spell disaster 
to the ship. A service so exacting that 
even the ship’s chronometers have to 
be checked up in every port. 

A HOWARD Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each HOWARD is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached—-from the 17-jewel (double 
roller escapement) in a “Jas. Boss” or 
“Crescent” gold-filled case at $40, to the 
23-jewelin a 14K solid gold case at $150. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a 
HOWARD Watch. Find the HOW- 
ARD jeweler in your town and talk to 
him. He is a good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book,““The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” relating to the history of his own HOWARD. You'll enjoy 
it. Drop us a post card, Dept. N, and we’ll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Wholesale Depot: Lumsden Building, Toronto 


12 or 16 GAUGE 


Repeating Shotgun 


Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from 
your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign matter can’t get into the action. 
The mechanism is strong, simple, wear-resisting. The double extractors pull any shell instantly; two 
special safety devices prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block 


makes hang-fres harmless. 


All Marlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and 


easiest to take down and clean, 
that make for a perfect gun. 


Send three stamps postage today for our 136 
page catalog, describing the full 7Zzr/#n line. 


= ——— 


Illustration shows Model 24 grade “A” 12 gauge; it has all the features 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


19 Willow Street New Haven, Conn, 


8x10 Bromide Enlargement and Frame 


Wewillmake from your negativean 8x10 Enlargement, framedin black frame,with glass, for 35c. 3 5 Cc 


Cash withorder, Send us glass negatives by express prepaid. Filmsby mail. Order3 and enclose One Dollarand 
we will send our Exposure Scale FREE. HASTINGS & MILLER, 118-120 Nassau St., New York. (Established over 16 years.) 
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THE SATURDAY 


NTRODUCING 
BUSTER BROWN. 


This, ladies and gentlemen, is the real Buster Brown 
who travels for us, holding public receptions in the 


local dealer’s store, opera house or other suitable 
He demonstrates the merits of White 
House and Buster Brown Shoes by showing the new > 


place. 


oF 


season’s styles, the new features of construction, and, 
how to be elegantly shod on all occasions. 


Buster will tell you of WHITE HOUSE SHOES from 
time to time through these columns 


FELT INSOLE 


CORK FILLING 


Patented July 2, 1907. U.S. Registry No. 858,368. 


The Dr. Sawy 


er Cushion Sole 


WHITE HOUSE SHOE 


I hold in my hand a piano hammer. 
the strings. 


absorbs all shock and jars. 
hard. 


P. $S.— Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and 
Girls have the greatest sale of any high- 
grade shoes in America. 


Makes Every en 
Man AnExpert New patented Auto- 


matic Razor Stropper. Automatic- 


No Experience ally puts a perfect edge on any razor, 

Necessary oldstyleorsafety. Bigseller. Every man wants 
Guaranteed one. Write quick for terms, prices and territory. 
For Life A. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 W. Broadway, N.Y. 


AKES. and burns its own gas. . Pro- 

duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene — 
cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. No 
grease. Noodor. Over200styles. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 
ENMANSHI mental—thoroly taught, 
with Accounting, Bank- 
ing, Com’l Law, Stenography, Telegraphy, etc. 
Helps tosecure positions for graduates, Summer 


session. Send10stamps forcatalogandspecimens 
of pen art to C. C. Gaines, Box 907, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


ATENTS ‘rx xercxwep 


Send sketch for iree search of Patent Ofce Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of invén- 
tions wanted and prizes offered ior inventions sent free. Patents 


auyertised free. yioTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


—business and orna- 


SECURED OR OUR 


Note the Felt facing that strikes 
It is this very quality of Felt, the best made, that we use 
in the Dr. Sawyer Cushion Sole White House Shoes. 


This Felt Insole extends from heel to toe and provides a Cushion that 


Between the foot and this Felt Insole is a layer of real Chrome 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


field, hinting at the same time that I would 
probably return to it when tired of the 
banality of legitimate business. 

“Monsieur le Comte tells me,”’ he said 
presently, ‘that you are not content with 
our little affair of the night before last.” 

“To be frank,’ I answered, “it im- 
pressed me as a poor return for my own 
behavior on the occasion when we last 
met.” 

Chu-Chu shrugged. “ Weare criminals,” 
said he, ‘“‘and business is business, as they 
say in your country. Besides, my dear Mr. 
Clamart, once a man has given up his 
profession he can hardly expect to receive 
professional courtesies from his former 
colleagues.” 

“There is a difference,” I answered, 
‘between professional courtesy and appre- 
ciation for a service rendered. However, 
that incident is closed. What I am now 
protesting against is the stealing of the 
string of pearls belonging to Madame 
Cuttynge.” 

Chu-Chu’s slaty eyes hardened. 

“That is a matter,” said he, ‘‘of which I 
have just heard for the first time. What- 
ever my views in regard to yourself, Mr. 
Clamart, I should never think of breaking 
my faith with our respected chief.’ He 
bowed to Ivan. 

“Far be it from me,’’ I answered, ‘to 
accuse Monsieur de Maxeville of any such 
intention as that. When it reaches a point 
where those of us who are outside the law 
can no longer trust one another, a man 
might better retire from the field.’’ 

‘Precisely my own idea,” said Chu-Chu. 
“Of course, so far as you are concerned, 
Mr. Clamart, the situation is very different. 
One would never think of playing pranks 
upon a colleague. But, as I see it, the 
minute you gave up your profession you 
lost the right to expect or demand any 
other treatment than that of an outsider. 
As for the service that you claim to have 
rendered us in grappling with the agent, I, 
for my part, fail to acknowledge any 
obligation—unless it be on the part of the 
agent, whose life you assuredly saved. If 
you had not grappled with him I would 
have killed him myself.’’ His slaty eyes 
rested on mine with a cold glitter. ‘I 
think,” said he, “‘that our chief is inclined 
to overvalue your performance. If any- 
body has been wronged it seems to me that 
I am that person. As for the other pearls, 
I very deeply regret that somebody else 
should have got them. I had hoped to do 
that job myself.” 

I glanced at Ivan. His face was pale and 
his eyes lurid. It flashed across my mind 
that Chu-Chu might have found some 
difficulty in obtaining his consent to my 
murder, and that for the purpose of proving 
that I was a serious danger to the band 
Chu-Chu was now deliberately trying to 
anger me and make me show my hand. He 
was trying to tempt me to a threat. He 
wanted to make me say that if all ties 
between us were broken I would consider 
myself equally free to use offensive action. 
He saw the disbelief in my face and knew 
that I was convinced in my own mind that 
he had stolen Edith’s pearls, and that they 
were at that moment either in his or Ivan’s 
possession. Once J made such a threat the 
end would come quickly. That was to be 
the signal for my death. It was possible 
that Ivan had refused to believe that I 
would do this, and unless I showed my 
hand would let the matter drop. Ivan did 
not want my life, if it could be avoided; 
but if it came to a choice between that and 
the risk of exposure, he would no doubt act 
with deadly suddenness. He was sitting, 
as I have said, behind his desk, and the 
lower half of his body was hidden from me. 

My left thumb was hooked carelessly in 
the side pocket of my coat, but I doubted 
whether I could get my weapon and shoot 
as quickly as could Ivan. Also there was 
probably an armed servant behind the 
door. The odds were too heavy. In order 
to carry out my plan I would have to get 
Ivan out from behind his desk, and that 
without arousing his suspicion. 

All of this went through my head in a 


flash. I leaned pack in my chair with a 
troubled face. Then, turning to Ivan, I 
said: 


“One cannot deny the truth of Monsieur 
de Maxeville’s remarks. Of course I am 
deeply disappointed. My only hope now 
is that, after hearing what Monsieur de 
Maxeville has said, you do not regret your 
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generosity in giving back Miss Dalghren’s 
pearls. Not one man in a thousand would 
have done it, and you may be sure that I 
appreciate the act and feel very deeply 
grateful. Monsieur de Maxeville has 
presented the matter in quite a different 
light. If I had seen it in that way myself 
I should hardly have had the cheek to have 
come here with the request. It is the first 
time that I have ever asked a favor of 
anybody. As for this other string of pearls, 
there seems to be no remedy. Owing to 
my peculiar position the Cuttynges cannot, 
of course, take the matter to the police. 
One can never tell; it is even possible that 
Cuttynge himself might have stolen his 
own wife’s jewels. Such things have 
happened. I know that he has been play- 
ing baccarat and has had some heavy losses, 
and it is possible that he might have been 
tempted to the act, knowing that the blame 
will be placed with my ex-associates.”’ 

“Or with yourself,” growled Chu-Chu. 

“Possibly,”’ I muttered, looking deject- 
edly at the floor. 

I glanced up in time to intercept a swift 
look that flashed between Chu-Chu and 
Ivan. Chu-Chu, I guessed, was furious at 
being balked of his prey, while Ivan was 
obviously relieved. The color was coming 
back into his cheeks. 

“As far as the first string is concerned, 
Mr. Clamart,” said he, “I do not regret 
my act, in spite of Monsieur de Maxe- 
ville’s views onthe matter. I felt thatthere 
was an obligation between us, and my act 
in returning the pearls showed my good 
faith. It was all Léontine’sidea. AsI told 
you, and as Monsieur de Maxeville will tell 
you, I was opposed to it from the start. As 
to Mrs. Cuttynge’s pearls I am of precisely 
the same mind, and I give you my word 
that if I learn anything about the robbery 
I will do what I can to assist you.’ 

“Thank you,’ I said. ‘‘That is more 
than I could reasonably ask. And now, all 
I can do is to thank you both for your 
courtesy and to apologize for having taken 
so much of your time.” 

I got up slowly. 

Chu-Chu also had risen and was standing 
across the room with an ugly look on his 
face, tugging at his imperial. The two of 
them were nicely in line. I stepped back 
behind my chair, then with a quick move- 
ment I slipped my hand into my side pocket 
and threw up the deadly automatic arm. 

“Hands up—both of you—and quick!’ I 
snarled. 

My friend, it was worth the risk to see 
their faces. Of course I wasn’t studying 
dramatic effects at the time, and as a 
matter of fact I was almost on the point of 
killing them both before they had recovered 
from the shock enough to obey. Then up 
went Ivan’s hands and he lurched back 
against his desk, actually pushed, as it 
seemed, by the murderous force projected 
out of me. Chu-Chu felt it too, for, 
although he was frozen into stone for an 
instant, his arms went up stiffly as his 
eyes met mine. 

“Not a sound,’ I growled. “Not a 
motion, or you’re both dead men.” 

For an instant we stood so. Then I said 
to Ivan: 

“Back over there by Chu-Chu! One 
shifty move from either and you stop a 
soft-nosed bullet. Back against the wall, 
both of you!” 

Chu-Chu was gurgling like a trapped 
bear and the veins stood out on his fore- 
head. Forthe moment I doubted that he’d 
stand and was tempted to kill them both; 
then Ivan laughed. 

“Check!” said he. 

“Shut up,” I snarled; “‘not a sound if 
you love your life.” 

Both felt, I think, that for all their past 
interesting careers of crime neither had 
been quite so near the ragged edge. Ivan’s 
face was white but calm, but Chu-Chu’s 
was terrible. 

“*Now then, Monsieur le Comte,”’ said I, 
“my opinion is that Chu-Chu is lying to 
us both. Turn out his pockets.” 

‘Remember, you brute,’”’ said I, “Id 
rather kill you than not. The only reason 
that I don’t is because I believe Ivan to be 
playing fair, and I owe him something for 
those pearls. But as for you, Monsieur 
le Tondeur, there’s a score to settle for 
those shoes and the handkerchief and the 
cigarette. Stand fast, or I’ll rip your heart 
out!’’ I looked at Ivan. ‘Turn out his 
pockets,”’ I said. 

Ivan obeyed. First came a wallet, then 
some change. Ivan laid both on the corner 
of the desk. Then gloves, a handkerchief, 
a gold pencil and penknife to match, anda 
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few ordinary objects of the sort that a man 
carries. I began to think that the pearls 
were in Ivan’s desk. Then, as Ivan turned 
inside out a hip pocket, there dropped on 
the rug a little package of tissue paper. It 
landed solidly. A snarl was wrenched from 
Chu-Chu. 

“*Silence!’’ I whispered, glad that we 
spoke in English, for it was possible that a 
servant was listening outside. ‘Pick up 
that package and open it,’’ I said to Ivan. 

He did so, then his jaw dropped and his 
eyes opened wide. There was no doubt of 
his amazement. 

“Give it here,’’ I said, and stepped 
forward, holding out my hand, the gun 
muzzle almost against his body. His eyes 
met mine with a curious expression as he 
dropped into my outstretched hand three 
great gems. 

My friend, they might have killed me 
at that. moment had they guessed their 
chance. There were two great rubies and 
an emerald. Never have I seen their like. 
I scarcely looked at them and dropped 
them into my pocket. 

“So,” said I, “‘and here is alittlesurprise. 
Undeclared contraband, is it not, Monsieur 
le Comte?” 

Ivan nodded. His face had gone hard as 
stone. 

“We will confiscate it as security against 
the pearls,”’ said I; ‘‘for these stones are 
easily worth twice their value. It is no 
loss to you, Monsieur le Comte, as except 
for me you never would have known of 
them. Now listen to me, both of you. I 
have said that I was through with theft, 
and I mean it. I don’t know where these 
gems came from and I care less, but I am 
going to keep them as security until you 
hand over the pearls. When you do that 
you can have the stones. Permit me to 
restore to Monsieur le Tondeur his other 
effects. Leave them on the desk. The 
search has gone far enough.” I looked at 
Ivan. ‘I consider that I have done you a 
service, Monsieur,” said I. 

His eyes narrowed, but he did not 
answer. 

The search had disclosed the fact that 
Chu-Chu was unarmed. He had not even 
a knife. Keeping them both covered I 
walked to Ivan’s desk, where in a half- 
opened drawer I found, as I had expected, 
a pistol similar to my own. 

“*A mere precaution against my retreat,” 
I said, and took it out and slipped it into 
my pocket. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, I will wish 
you a good morning. Needless to say Iam 
delighted at the way in which things have 
turned out, for everything goes to confirm 
my confidence in the fair dealing of Mon- 
sieur le Comte, if not in that of Monsieur 
Chu-Chu. Since the latter has held back 
these stones there is no reason to suppose 
that he has not done the same with the 
pearls. Assoon as the latter are restored to 
me I will give up the gems.”’ 

Ivan had recovered his sang-froid, but 


Chu-Chu’s face was purple and blotchy | 


and his lips were blue. He looked very 
sick. There is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that if he had possessed a weapon 
of any kind he would have sprung at me 
and taken the chance of my bullet—in 
which case he would certainly have got 
himself. killed, and probably Ivan also. 
For I was by no means sure that the pearls 
were not at that very moment in Ivan’s 
desk. 

Then why did I not gothrough it? For 
two reasons. In the first place, there was 
no need. Since I had the stones I felt sure 
of getting the pearls. In the second place, 
I did not want to antagonize Ivan more 
than was necessary. This may sound fool- 
ish, after having held him up asI had done, 
but he would realize that this action was 
forced on me in order to search Chu-Chu. 
Of the two Ivan would be the more dan- 
gerous enemy, having all manner of sub- 
workers. As things stood it seemed likely 
enough that he would leave Chu-Chu and 
myself to settle our affair between us. 

“Now,” I said, “I’m going. Rush out 
after me, if you think it would be healthy. 
If you call down to your servants I’ll kill 
any man that raises a hand. Gun-play of 
this sort is my long suit. But if you’re wise 
you won’t try tostop me. Good morning.” 

I backed to the door, Opened it and 
slipped out, slamming it shut behind me. 
Nobody was in the hall. Down the stairs I 
went, the pistol in my fist, hid by my derby 
hat. At the foot of the stairs I met the 
maitre d’hétel. He opened the door to let 
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me out with a polite ‘ Bonjour, M’siew’. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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30 Horse-power Five-Passenger 


Fore-Door Touring Car— $900 


MONTH ago we made the first announcement of this ca 


Our prediction came true. The entire industry sat up at 
had a good look. The day of that announcement dealers wired from alme 
every section of the country. They came to the factory in droves. Agents that lk 


ta 


season bought 100 cars this year contracted for 150 and 200. The dealers from t¢ 
metropolitan centers advanced their orders in proportion. Others that formerly contracted if 
1000 cars signed up for 1500 for 1912. In one week we signed up nearly 8000 cars. One of ot 
dealers alone takes more cars than most manufacturers turn out in a year. For the comi: 
season eighteen hundred dealers throughout America will handle the Overland line. 


af 
is doubtful if any one ever expected so much in an automo} 
for such a small price. 

We urge upon anyone who feels at all doubtful about 4 
statement to take the announcement of any other standard mz 
and see what he has to offer. Just make a few straight compl 
sons. Take any other car— compare the wheel base —the siz) 
the motor—the body—the design—the finish—the seating capat 


This car is now ready for demonstration. If the Overland dealer 
in your town hasn’t received one he willin a few days. Wait and 
see it. To fully understand the exceptional value of this car you 
have but to compare it with what the entire market has to offer 
for 1912. Study the specifications below carefully. In what other 
car will you find such value at such a price? What machine 
under $1250 can you line up against this and item for item see so 
much for so little money? When you stop to consider the fine, See if you can purchase this car below $1250. And go further ti 
thorough construction—the heavy drop forgings—the pressed that—find out how the other cars are made and what they are m| 
steel frame — the selective transmission fitted with F. & S. annular of. This will reveal some interesting facts about the econom 
bearings (which the most expensive cars in the world use) — the manufacturing strength of the Overland organization. 

30 horse-power motor, the big wheel base, the fore-door body with Our 1912 catalogue i is now off the press. It explains exactly; 
door handles and all levers inside the car, you can better realize no other maker in the business can produce this car to sell at thisp| 
what an actual advanced manufacturing step this new car is. It without losing money. Write for a copy today. Ask for CatalogueAi 


SPECIFICATIONS OF MODEL 59 


Wheel base, 106 inches; body, five- ignition, dual, Splitdorf magneto and batter- 
passenger fore-door touring; motor, 4x44; ies; front axle, drop forged I-section; rear 
horse-power, 30; transmission, selective, three axle, semi-floating; wheels, artillery wood, 
speeds and reverse; F. & S. ball bearings; 12-14 inch spokes, 12 bolts each wheel; tires, 


32x3% inches Q. D.; frame, pressed st! 
finish, Overland blue; equipment, threel 
lamps, two gas lamps and generator; to} 
complete set; price, $900. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


30 H. P. Five-Passenger Fore-Door 
Touring Car, $900 
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35 Horse-power Five-Passenger = 
Fore-Door Touring Car— $1200 ay 


FRE is another value that will make some of our contem- {2 
poraries anything but happy. Here is further proof of the alm 


Lo 1 


{ 
~ 
TAL! 


=f 
ability of the factory of large production to lower the scale of standard prices. =f 
(;no matter what angle you might care to argue from the fixed fact remains that Epeke 
Eas 
: plant smaller than ours can produce these cars to sell at these prices without 2\=2= 
ne money. Last year our 30 horse-power car sold for $1250 and we could not make enough = 
hem. For weeks after this model was entirely sold out the orders kept pouring in. This 
er our 30 horse-power car sells for $900 and our 35 horse-power car for $1200. The - 
jcifications below tell the story. Compare them with the specifications of any other standard : 
1ke on the market and see if you can duplicate this car for less than $1500. = 
t 
‘his car is now in the hands of our dealers. Look it over. than the equipment found in plants that make cars to sell at five : 
sjitical. Note the big wheel base and powerful 35 horse-power and six thousand dollars. On account of his small annual pro- = 
of; the selective transmission fitted with F. & S. annular ball duction the man who markets a high priced caris forced to do work 
a@ags. See how large and roomy the tonneau is and how well by hand, which we turn out by machinery, and every one concedes 
ifinished. You will find nothing but the very best in this that mechanical work is far more economical than hand work. = 
ajine. Heavy drop forgings — pressed steel — frame the best Remember that we turn out 20,000 cars a year, which is the great- = 
ial and metals the market affords. Notice also the fashion- est production of its kind in the world. 
l|massive black and brass lamps such as you see on the highest If you have not read the Overland book for 1912, send for 
ii cars made. See what a clean-cut, high-class job the whole a copy today. It is a handsome piece of work and full of Lu 
tr. See how absolutely fit and snug everything seems to be. valuable information. It shows the full line of new models; the large > 
ee it once and you will want this car. and small touring cars, roadsters, coupes, and torpedo bodies. At 
is a fact, and one that we will be glad to prove, that our factory Prices range from. $850 to $2000. Horse-power 25 to 45. Ask for =41-4 
tiies, our automatic machinery, is more complete and thorough Catalogue A-28. =/f= 
SPECIFICATIONS OF MODEL 60 
Wheel base, 114 inches; body, five-pas- ignition, dual, Remy magneto and batter- blue, gray gear and wheels; equipment, 
nr fore-door touring ; motor, 41% x 4%; ies; front axle, drop forged I-section, Timken three oil lamps, in black and brass finish, 
f= power, 35; transmission, selective, bearings; tires, 32x4 inches Q. D.; frame, two gas lamps and generator; tools, com- 
respeeds and reverse; F.&S. ball bearings; pressed steel, single drop; finish, Overland plete set; price, $1200. 
The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


35 H. P. Five-Passenger Fore-Door 
Touring Car, $1200 
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TO GET ONE 


Specify Silencer equipment on your new rifle 
Checks the muzzle blast, preventing report noise and recoil. 
Wonderfu! aid tomarksmanship. Makes rifle practice possible 
Write make, model and 
We will tell you 


° ° ° Potter Buildi 
Maxim Silent Firearms Co. New York cis 


anywhere. Attaches to any rifle. 
calibre of your rifle (giving dealer's name). 
what Silencer you need, price, etc. 


Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers 


are appropriate 
at all times and on 
all occasions. 
are enjoyed by the little 


ones as well as grown-ups. 


10 CENTS A DA 


Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter 


The Original Visible Writing Typewriter. 
another word that this is a full-size 
factory at Kittanning, Pa. As good as any machine at any price. 
visible; back spacer; tabulator; two-color ribbon; universal keyboard, etc. 


$65 


One = Visible Typewriter Given Away 


to every man or woman who will do us a small service. 
necessary, only a small service which anyone can render, 


and learn of our easy terms and full particulars Tegarding this unprece- 
dented offer, say to us in a letter: 


Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Company, 


(Established 20 Years) 


THE SATURDAY 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


The one confection that offers 


unalloyed sweetness without 


cloying the appetite—offer- 
ing the fragile goodness 
so desirable in an 


after- dinner 


tidbit. 


They 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


BUYS 
THE 


Understand before you read 
, standard typewriter, made in our own 
Entire line 


NOW-LATER THE 
PRICE WILL BE $100 


No selling or soliciting 


“MAIL YOUR FREE OFFER.” 


Dept. 29, Union Bank ee, 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


Do You Take 
Photographs? 


Your pleasure will be 
tripled if you let us Develop 
and Print your films. We are 
the largest operators in the 
United States, and our expert 
staff is securing for thousands of 
delighted Amateurs, finer results 
than are usually seen in Amateur 
prints. Send us an order today, and 
we will prove to you, the gratifying results 


we give in our Photo-Service-by-Mail. Booklet, 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. S; ea to 
STEMMERMAN 50 Howe Ave. | O70 icy and 
Photo-Craft Laboratories Passaic, N. J. “ Photofax”” 
FREE. 


Opening for a 


Retail Stor 


retail stores are needed. 
rents, etc., in every part of the United States. 


If you think of starting 
a store I can help vou. 
My business is finding 
locations where new 
I know about towns, industries, rooms, 
On my list are many 


places where a new store can start with small capital and pay a profit 
from the beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your 


own ambition and capacity. 


No charge for iniormation, including 


free a 200 page book telling how to run a retaii store. 


EDW. B. MOON, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
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OUR CANADIAN | 
COUSINS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


The famous Dukhobors from Russia are 
a conspicuous illustration of this. These 
Dukhobors got a bad name because of a 
certain religious fanaticism of a fraction of 
one per cent of their number. These, you 
will remember, insisted on starting out 
seantily clad, or not clad at all, on a search 
for the Saviour in the dead of a Canadian 
winter. 

These poor fanatics, I believe, were cap- 
tured by the mounted police, clad, put in 
cars and sent back to the Dukhobor settle- 
ment; but this incident was fastened to the 
name ‘‘ Dukhobor,” and that wholesplendid 
community had to suffer for it. 

This they did patiently. Grave, indus- 
trious, honest, hospitable, profoundly re- 
ligious—they have won their way into the 
confidence of Canada. 

“Yes,’’ said one of Canada’s sociologists, 
who was influential in founding her present 
policy, ‘‘we want all the Dukhobors we can 
get. They are difficult in some respects; 
but even that fanaticism which led a few of 
them on their snowy pilgrimage had some- 
thing fine about it. There was at the heart 
of even that unfortunate occurrence an 
idealism which we need in the making of 
our nation. 

‘*As a whole, they have proved that they 
are not in Canada merely for the dollar and 
the day; they have demonstrated that they 
are here for the building of character and 


| the healthful development of the soil’s re- 


sources. The sane idealism of most of the 
Dukhobors will, some day, prove a golden 
circumstance for Canada.” 


The Hospitable Dukhobors 


These Dukhobors deserve a paper by 
themselves. They hold their land in com- 
mon, as they did in Russia. On the aver- 
age, they have by far the best physique to 
be found in Canada. The men are hardy 
and robust and of splendid stature. The 
women are strong and comely—many of 
them exceedingly beautiful. They eat no 
meat; drink no liquor, wine or beer; use 
no tobacco or drug. 

The stranger is always welcome among 
them. They have a “‘guest house,’’ where 
anybody may go and stay as long as he 
likes, furnished with food and _ housing. 
Another institution is their bathhouse, 


| where each Dukhobor must undergo a 


Russian bath at least once every week. 
“And you can see what the effect of that 
is mentally and morally, as well as phys- 
ically,’’ said a keen observer. 

So the Dukhobors have won their way in 
Canada; but not so the Galicians. ‘‘ For,” 
said one of Canada’s foremost thinkers, 
“the Galician has no ideal except the dollar 
and the day. He is irregular in his habits, 
to say the least of him. He does not want 
to go on to farms so much as he wants to 
hire out by the day on railways and con- 
gregate in his own section of town.” 

Ralph Connor in his notable novel, The 
Foreigner, has given a good picture of the 
Galician—though most Canadian students 


| of her immigration problem will tell you 


that, with Mr. Gordon’s engaging optimism 
and lovable faith in human nature, he has 
strained a point in trying to bring out the 
Galician’s good traits. 

I contrast these two examples merely to 
show that people not included in Canada’s 
careful and vigorous immigration propa- 
ganda nevertheless do come to Canada, 
they are smiled upon or frowned upon just 
as soon and according as their conduct wins 
approval or disfavor. 

From all the foregoing you would con- 
clude that comparatively few destitute or 
even poor people go to Canada—and, gen- 
erally speaking, you would concluderightly. 

Practically all Canadian immigrants have 
a little money —most of them a fair amount, 
many of them a great deal. The American 
immigrants especially are taking millions 


| of dollars of actual cash into the Dominion. 


Many English immigrant farmers are men 
of considerable capital. 

Thus far I have dealt with Canada’s 
immigration policy and its consistent ad- 
ministration on those broad lines which 

constitute the policy. Briefly now of those 
incidents to it which are like our own immi- 
gration law and administration, but which 
with us constitute all of an immigration 
policy we have—if, indeed, we TRAY be said 
to, have. any. ; 
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Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from W Hf | 
ern States. Write today for colored maps and informatic } 


Why Pay Extravagant Hotel Rate 


August 75 


Shaker Salt Won’ 
St or or Cake : 


lumpy 
Shaker Salt really keeps di 
» matter what the weather 

ZX be. It doesn’ t lump up in 
package, or clog up in the shak 
at all. It flows freely all the tim 


The beautiful, white, fine g 
give a delicate flavor that you 
likeimmensely. There is no harsh 
ness or rankness to the taste o 
Shaker Salt. 


Yet it has a perfect ‘‘salty”’ t 
because Shaker is the purest ofta 
salts. It is made by a wonde 
process of salt refining—a proc 
which we alone use. This € 
sive process takes out the natt 
impurities which remain in othe 
salt for you to eat. 


Shaker Salt is 
put up in an air- 
tight, moisture- 
proof box, with a 
handy spout for 
filling shakers. 
Price; ,excepthan 
the far West, Io 
cents a box. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co, 


St. Clair, Michigan 
ones raps & \ 


Makers of the Purest Salt © 
in the World. 


AlWays, DRY _ 


* 
Se ew 


Sey acy 
3 
Too bad! 4 


Water wilts ‘most | 
tooth brushes. 


Ours stood an ocean | 
voyage before they att | 
here. 


They’re imported. And 
we don’t pay duty for the 
fun of it,either. Russia gives | 
us the most flexible bristles. © 
France makes the best ! 
brushes. U.S. A. has the 
discernment. So we're of- 
fering Americans the best | 
tooth brushes that the world | 


produces. But the price is 
really a trifle. = | 
wr 


Brisco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 


Sold by accommodating shops 
Alfred H. Smith Co. _ 
38 W.33d St. | New York | 


. i 


‘MOVING WEST 


Don’t sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Redne 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPAN 
505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. is |! 
29 Broadway, New York. 


THE CLENDENING ‘how 


Select, Home-like, Economic 
Parlor, Bedroom, Private Bath $1.50 
4] Write for descriptive booklet G with a ; 


'\ Word to 


’ 


"7 


Housewives 
} 
‘om the spotless kitchens 


f America’s greatest pure 


ia factories. 


Post 


~ Joasties 


| Present 


particularly pleasing 


pod made from ripe white 


Jadian Corn, rolled into 


uffy bits, then toasted to 
' toothsome brown. 


This convenient table 
ainty is ready to serve 


rect from the package. 


: For breakfast, lunch or 


upper, Post Toasties 
erved with cream and 
ugar, add to the pleasure 
f the meal. 


Many charming dishes 
te made by combining 
‘oasties with various 
inds of fruit, cooked or 
jncooked. 


‘The Memory Lingers” 


-Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


a, 
| Canadian Postum' Cereal Co., Limited 
_ Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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After the carefully selective process which 
I have tried to make plain to you, the 
Canadian immigrant ship comes to port 
just as with us. As with us, each immigrant 
is examined for physical and mental disease 
and moral deficiencies. Canadian law re- 
jects the same individuals that our law 
rejects and for the same reasons. 

The Canadian immigrant, however, is 
more carefully and patiently examined, 
especially on the points of insane and 
criminal tendencies or inheritances. Also, 
the Canadian service is more rigid and 
painstaking on the possibility of the im- 
migrant becoming a charge on the public. 

On this latter question consider the fol- 
lowing significant but amusing circum- 
stance: It appears that certain charitable 
organizations in the British Islands were 
sending into Canada an ever-increasing 
number of those who were more or less a 
public charge in the old country—people 
more or less worthless. Not all of them 
were worthless, of course, but there was 
a sufficient number to draw upon them 
the quick, keen eye of the immigration 
watchmen on Canada’s ‘walls. 

So these charitable associations were 
promptly notified to moderate this branch 
of their “‘charitable” work. Canada, it 
appeared, was not in the business of taking 
over those who had been a public charge 
in the United Kingdom. No; Canada very 
decidedly, it seemed, was in the business of 
nation-building and people-making—and 
for this great task she wanted some material 
that not only could support itself but could 
help to support others. 

Undoubtedly the sharpest eye for crim- 
inal or insane tendencies in any immigra- 
tion service in the world is that of the 
specially instructed Canadian immigration 
inspector. These men are quite as care- 
fully and thoroughly trained in the detec- 
tion of these fundamental defects of mind 
and heart—defects which we may say are 
in the blood—as our own surgeons are to 
discover physical disease. 


Caring for New Settlers 


And, of course, as with us, any criminal, 
insane or dependent immigrants may be 
sent back to the country from which they 
came at the expense of the steamship com- 
pany that brings them; but, beyond all 
question, Canada’s enforcement of this 
stern provision is much more rigorous than 
ours. 

For one thing, the Canadian immigrant 
who, after his admission, exhibits immoral, 
criminal or insane tendencies is much more 
easily discovered in Canada than in the 
United States. Every police magistrate, 
every sheriff —almost, one might say, every 


-citizen—is looking out for him, as well as, 


of course, the immigration service itself. 
Also, of course, it is easier to locate such a 
person among Canada’s seven million five 
hundred thousand than among our ninety 
millions. 

So, if a man comes into Canada and 
turns up in the police court for theft or 
assault; if a woman is admitted and reveals 
undesirable qualities—back across the seas 
they go to the spot from whence they came 
and the steamship company that brought 
them pays the bills for their deportation. 

Let us suppose that the Canadian immi- 
grant lands and is ‘“‘passed.’”’ What be- 
comes of him and his family? First of all, 
the steamship tickets include railway tick- 
ets. So the immigrants go at once to their 
points of destination. How do these Euro- 
peans, ignorant of Canada, determine their 
destination? Precisely asour own American 
immigrants determine theirs—by corre- 
spondence. They have been written to by 
their friends and relatives in the various 
provinces of Canada. The whole thing is 
arranged beforehand. 

And what happens to them when they 
get, say, to Edmonton, in Alberta, a fron- 
tier town? If they are landseekers they 
go at once to the Government Land Office. 
Also, the railways have land agents “on 
the job” at every railway station. These 
agents are ready to take these immigrants 
out to look overtheland. If they are ready 
to settle and have their wives and children 
with them the work is soon done. 

But you will ask: ‘‘What becomes of the 
man who ‘locates’ upon a piece of Canadian 
land? Heisraw. Heis new. He has no 
place to stay.” 

All that is taken care of. In every town 
in Canada there are contractors who will 
put up a house for an immigrant at very 
low cost and “give him time.”” The Cana- 


| dians are doing exactly in Canada what the 
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English and, even more, the Germans are 
doing in the Far East. They ‘“‘give the 
people time.”’ They have faith in human 
nature. 

So it is not difficult for an immigrant in 
Canada so far as his house is concerned or 
his employment or mode of living. 

How did this immigration policy grow 
up? Decades ago Canada began to produce 
an uncommonly able company of thinkers 
and students. Our American successes and 
mistakes have had no such careful and bal- 
anced study and judgment, even among 
ourselves, as these Canadian seekers after 
knowledge and truth gave them. So they 
pondered our American experience on this 
fateful question of incoming peoples— 
pondered and examined it from the very 
beginning. 

Out of this study and thought, this weigh- 
ing and balancing, grew a consensus of 
opinion among the ablest men in Canada 
that we have made fundamental mistakes. 

Thus these men thought out the broad 
outlines of Canada’s immigration policy. 
And they laid them before the Canadian 
people in speech and lecture, in pamphlet 
and newspaper article. 


Lessons We Can Learn 


Their well-laid plans met with notable suc- 
cess. “‘Give us all the men, women and 
children you can send us,’’ said the Cana- 
dian people to other countries; “‘but only 
of the purest blood—only of the soundest 
inheritance and sanest tendencies. We 
want neighbors to live upon our adjoining 
lands; but we want them to be as good as 
we are—or better.”’ 

And Canada, above all, may be said to 
be a country of law and order. It is in 
the blood—bred in the bone. One feels 
it in the atmosphere. Canada’s mounted 
police, for example, have made the vast 
prairies of the Northwest as safe and law- 
abiding as the most orderly section of 
Montreal or Ottawa. Canada’s economic 
warcry is: “‘Canada—the land of opportu- 
nity.” I suggest another: “‘Canada—the 
land of orderly opportunity.” 

This law-and-order instinct of Canada 
is shown strikingly in the fact that Canada 
never has had any ‘‘Wild West” as we 
have had. She has had and has as great 
and unoccupied, as rich and as fertile, re- 
gions as we ever had—fields and mines and 
streams and plains and mountains. Yet 
the outlaw and brigand, the desperado and 
the rustler have been unknown in Canada 
in the way we have known them. 

So this instinct for law and order—this 
determination to have as few as possible 
of those human troubles which with us now 
most largely manifest themselves in the 
dense congestion of our cities—made the 
Canadian statesmen and thinkers, and the 
Canadian people themselves, resolve to 
prevent that quality of immigration which 
naturally will go to cities and industrial 
centers. 

Had not we Americans better begin to 
study what Canada does as carefully as 
Canada has studied what we have done— 
as carefully as she is studying right now 
everything we do? Whether her immigra- 
tion policy be narrow and foolish or wise 
and farsighted, yet it demands our careful 
attention at the very least. Whether her 
labor law is good or bad, yet it is the prod- 
uct of the best thought of a fresh and vig- 
orous people, taking all the experiences— 
and particularly American experience— 
for their school-teachers. 

For here are a new people and a new 
land—people of our own blood and speech, 
working out their human destiny, and pa- 
tiently and with a wise steadiness seizing 
time by the forelock in the solution of every 
question; and taking very much to heart 
our successes and our failures, our victories 
and our defeats, in every phase of our 
political, social, ethnical and industrial 
experience. 

And these people are so close to us we 
can clasp their hands, see their faces, hear 
their spoken words—so close that almost 
we can feel them think. It is a propin- 
quity God-given and laden with golden 
wisdom for us if we will but appreciate it. 

Author’s Note— Some say that the work of the 
Canadian immigration agents and inspectors is far 
from ideal. Wherever abides the Anglo-Saxon 
abides also grumbling. And undoubtedly there is 
ground forit. But, on the whole, Canada’s immi- 

ration serviceisthe bestinthe world. This truth- 
ully may be said even when conceding that there 


is room for improvement in Canada’s inspection 
service and immigration propaganda. 


Editor’s Note— This is the fourth in a series of 
articles by Mr. Beveridge. The fifth will appear 
in an early issue. 
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YOU 


can have 


the luxury of a real 
desk and a hand- 


some library table 
—combined in the space 
of one. 


$102 0 Isthe price of this No. 


== 236 table in the store 
of any furniture dealer east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio River. 


No. 236 
One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by 4 patents 

IMPLY pulling open a drawer 
provides desk space with 
non-spillable ink-well and 
pen groove, with large roomy 

drawer beneath desk lid for stationery 
and correspondence. Nothing on the 
table needs to be disturbed. 


Choice of seventy-five designs at prices to 
suit in every style. 

Styles include reproductions of ‘‘ Period 
Furniture” Louis XIV, Elizabethan, Tudor, 
Flanders, Colonial, Arts and Crafts and 
Modern Designs; made by skilled crafts- 
men from the finest materials obtainable. 
Look for the patented easy-sliding, nickel- 
plated steel slide which allows the drawer 
to open freely. Counter-balanced to pre- 
vent tipping. 


esk Sable 


Our trade mark on the under side of the desk lid is for 
your protection. 

“CADILLAC DESK-TABLES”’ are sold by leading 
furniture dealers. If your dealer does not sell them, we 
will see that you are supplied. 

Booklet ““P”’ showing our complete line in half-tone 
pictures will be mailed upon request. 


Wolverine Mfg. Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Vhe largest parlor and library table manufacturers in the 
Our output is more than “a table a minute. 


work, a 


One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by 4 patents 


Wolverine Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen — Please send me your booklet “ P” free. 

My Name 

My Address 


My Dealer is 
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peg New Maxwe 


1912’s Undisputed Leader 


OWER, STYLEand RIGHT PRICE 


will determine the successful car of 


192 


their utmost. 
been offered at this price. 


We realized that most cars today 
arereliable and efficient. Therefore, 
we set out to build a car that would 
outclass all others in these three 
essentials. 


We instructed our corps of en- 
gineers to embody abundant power 
and surpassing style in this new 
car, knowing that our purchasing 
and manufacturing facilities enabled 
us to build the car at a lower price 
than any of our competitors. 


When we were satisfied with the 
car, we found we could fix the 
price at the surprisingly low figure 
of $1280. 


The new 36-h. p. Maxwell Special 
unquestionably assumes instant 


leadership for 1912. 


The Secret of power 
Power in this new Maxwell 
Special is its 4%x5'% long stroke, 
smooth-running motor. 


Large valves, adjustable push rods, 
self-contained automatic oiling system, 
Stromberg carburetor, dual ignition 
with Splitdorf magneto and batteries, 
combine to produce more power and 
greater speed than will ever be needed. 


The power is there for emergencies. 
Gear shifting is reduced to a mini- 
mum, as this car takes the steepest 
hills with ease. 


Other mechanical features include 
large clutch discs, full-floating rear axle, 
sliding-gear transmission, drop-forged 
“T”-beam front axle and Columbia 


In building the new MAXWELL > PN 
SPECIAL, the 36-horsepower Touring ' 2° >). <i ee 
Car for $1280, the United States Motor (So gh> 

Company has developed these elements to 
Never before has such a car 


Honeycomb type of radiator. Wheel- 
base, 114 inches. 


St ] The new ventilated fore- 
y © door, flush-side vestibuled 
steel body, with inside control, is the 
very latest thing in motor car design. 


Its sweeping curves with a Columbia 
Honeycomb type radiator, new de- 
signed bonnet, and long, smooth flush- 
sides are strikingly beautiful. 


Finished in Royal green with Wedg- 
wood green wheels and black up- 
holstering, deep and well tufted, this 
car has an atmosphere found only in 
the most expensive cars. 


It is an aristocrat; the most artistic 
creation of the season. 
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S The price of this cari 
R rice ade by the t 
equaled factory facilities ot the Unit 
States Motor Company, now recé 
nized as the leading -builders of au} 
mobiles in America. No car sellig 
for $500 more than the price we ask 
match the Maxwell Special. Cot 


parisan with other cars will prove ti 
statement beyond argument. We wi 


comparison, 


; 


We announce three other mf 
models—all ready for Augnst delivet) 
The Maxwell Mercury, a 30-h. p. m 
a-minute Roadster, $1150. The Mé 
well Mascotte, a 25-h.p. Touring Ct 
$980; Roadster, $950. The Maxw 
Messenger, a 16-h.p. Runabout, 0! 
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6 hp Touring Car for $1280 


Never such a car at such a price 


laxwell Mercury Here is a test-proven 


mile-a-minute road- 
thp. Roadster, $1150 ster with smooth, 


y-side vestibuled and ventilated fore-door body, 
1th is the height of perfection. . Wheel-base, 
linches. It is equipped with high-tension racing 
waeto, Stromberg carburetor, Columbia Honey- 
> type of radiator with new designed hood, 
2 ountable rims, and a wealth of refinements, 
vis listed at $1150 (top extra). It is another 
nce of extraordinary Maxwell value. 


No car has ever 
achieved such wide 


Naxwell Mascotte 
t-hp. Touring Car, $980 popularity as the 
fiel “‘I’’ of which the MASCOTTE is the 


ring. ‘There has never been a complaint 
ist this car. 

“'e regret our inability to supply all the cars 
"his type that were demanded this season, 
he increased production next year should 
ule us to meet the demand. It is the prettiest 
passenger touring car you have ever seen. 


‘nong. its features and refinements are a 
u cylinder motor (4x4), supplying 25-h.p.; 
Minch wheel-base; new ventilated fore-door 
 duled body with smooth flush-sides and 
s2 transmission control, artistically finished 
ark blue with battleship gray wheels; oil 
ae cast integral with the crank case; 


= 


ombia Honeycomb type of radiator with new 
% of beautiful design ; irreversible wormsteering- 
mechanism; Stoddard-Dayton type of spark 
A etic control under steering wheel which 


> 


an Automobile, 


\ wl 


My 


Send for these Books: 


catalog just off the press. 
the best book "O on the subject. 


Ul 


will be 17 inches‘in diameter; springs of imported 
English steel, ball-bearings of German Chrome 
Vanadium. ‘The touring car with extra-wide rear 
seat, $980; fore-door roadster, $950. 


Maxwell Messenger ‘This runabout with 
humerous refinements 


A 16-h.p. Runabout, $600 is beautifully finished 


in dark blue, with light-blue wheels. The car 
should have no trouble in retaining the leadership 
in runabouts held by its predecessor, known as the 
Model ‘‘AB.’’? Every manufacturing year has 
seen a shortage in these cars. It is unquestionably 
the greatest utility car ever designed for merchants 
and physicians. ‘The price is $600, equipped with 
magneto, top, three oil lamps, two gas lamps 
and generator. 


Something About the United 
States Motor Company 


Buyers in 1912 will insist upon cars made by 
substantial concerns that are long past the ex- 
perimental stage and whose cars will not decrease 
in value because of inability to get parts, or the 
fact that the company is no longer in. business. 
‘The United States Motor Company, now con- 


_-sidered the leading builders of automobiles in this 


country, has capacity to manufacture 35,000 
cars for the 1912 season. ‘The Company has a 
capital of $42,500,000. ‘It employs 14,500 men 
in 12 manufacturing plants throughout the country, 
with 27 branches and 1800 dealers to care for your 
car. Its guarantee, therefore, is worth something. 


Everyone should read it. 


a) 


ral 


ay 


bai iil 


With it we will send free “‘ 
Write today. 


They are used by enthusi- 
astic owners—which best 
tells the story. Used by 
14,000 physicians, who require admittedly the most 
consistentand reliable service —that’s positive proof. 
A record of 91% of the five-year-old Maxwells 
again registered in New York this year—is taken 
from the official figures of the Secretary of State. 


45,000 Maxwells 
in Daily Use 


Satisfied Owners’ Free Inspection Service 


To facilitate constant and unfailing service of 
Maxwell cars, and to eliminate unnecessary repairs 
caused by oversight of required minor repairs and 
adjustments, lack of experience in, and mechanical 
knowledge of, the construction and skillful opera- 
tion of his car, upon the part of the owner, we have 
instituted a Free Inspection Service. 

The few motor troubles in cars of today are 
generally due to neglect of unsuspected minor diffi- 
culties and can be avoided by frequent inspection 
and instruction as to proper adjustment. 

For one year after date of purchase, a Maxwell 
owner may take his car to the nearest Maxwell 
branch or dealer once a month, if necessary, for a 
thorough inspection without charge. 

By the use of our Free Inspection Service, you 
reduce trouble and repair expense to a minimum. 

This monthly inspection service is in addition to 
the Company’s warranty against defective material 
and workmanship, as published in our catalog. 


We care for your car wherever you are 


Maxrell 


‘The story of the Maxwell for 1912 is fully told in our advance 
How to Judge 
A postal will do. 
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Albany; Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago; Cleveland; Columbus; Dallas; Des Moines; Detroit; } 
Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Minneapolis; New Castle, Ind.; New York; Omaha; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; : 
Salt Lake City; San Francisco; St. Louis; Syracuse; South Bend; Toiedo; Washington, D. C.; and London, England. | 


1800 Dealers 
Everywhere 
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a THE ERRICIENT SALAMANDE} 


(Continued from Page 16) 
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From Strop 

to Face 

without 
detaching Blade 


OTHING to take apart. Nothing to unscrew 


or screw up. You just merely slip the strop 
through the AutoStrop Razor itself; slip it 
back and forth a few times; slip it off the strop; slip 
it on the face, and the beard slips off. That’s all. 
And it’s very easy slipping all the way through. 
The head barber cannot strop any quicker nor 
any handier nor any sharper. Nor can he shave you 
more comfortably than you can shave yourself with 
an AutoStropped edge. 


EARNS A PROFIT IN A FEW MONTHS 


Surest investment in all finance is an AutoStrop Razor, Pays for 
itself ina few months. ‘Then earns a profit forever afterwards as one 
blade often lasts six months to one year. 

No risk in buying it as dealer will refund your money if you don’t 
want it. He has contract with us protecting him from loss. 

Consists of one silver-plated self-stropping razor, 12 fine blades and 
strop in handsome case. Price $5.00. 

As there is no loss if you don’t like it and a sure profit if you do, why 
don’t you phone or write your dealer to send you one on trial today? 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Toronto, Canada. 61 New Oxford Street, London 


Philip removed one hand from Bessie’s 
waist and raised it in a gesture that 
commanded silence. 

“Don’t get excited,” he said; ‘‘there’s 
worse coming.” 

‘What d’ye mean, there’s worse com- 
ing?’’ Salamander shouted. 

“T mean this,” Philip replied in firm 
tones, as he kissed Bessie tenderly on the 
forehead. ‘‘I mean Miss Bessie Feinson 
and me are engaged to be married.” 


IV 


ELL, Sift, you see what you done 

with your wife’s relations and all,”’ 
Kaidin said two weeks later. ‘Twenty 
dollars more a month it costs us.”’ 

“Did I know the young feller is an old 
friend from Bessie Feinson’s?” Sift re- 
torted. ‘‘And maybe you think it’s a 
pleasure for me that Bessie’s mother comes 
on my house crying to my wife and now I 
got to make the wedding for that girl, 
Kaidin. I bet yer before I get through with 
it the least it costs me is anyhow three 
hundred dollars.” 

“Well, whose idee was it that the young 
feller comes to work here in the first 
place?’”’ Kaidin demanded. 

“That ain’t here nor there,’ Sift de- 
clared. ‘‘The young feller is making good 
here. Why, on your own account you 
raised the young feller last week to ten 
dollars.” 

“What could I do?” Kaidin protested. 
“The old man throws him out of the house 
and he must got tolive. Ain’tit? Besides, 
Sift, you shouldn’t forget in the last two 
weeks we got rid of six operators, including 
Sadie and that old Schlemiel Yosel, and we 
are turning out the work pretty near twice 
as fast at that. Philip’s idee worked pretty 
good for us, Sift.” 

“Sure, I know,” Sift replied; ‘‘all except- 
ing in the case of that feller Saltpeter. We 
ain’t through with him yet, Kaidin, and 
don’t you forget it.” 

““Schmooes!’’ Kaidin exclaimed. . “A 
couple of fingers the feller got hurted on 
him, and what could he do us for it? You 
will see that in a few days Saltpeter comes 
in and we schenck him a ten-dollar note and 
give him his job back und fertig. As for old 


man Salamander’s raising the rent on us” 


twenty dollars, if things goes the way they 
are, we could stand it easy.”” He plunged 
his hands into his trousers pockets and 
started off for the factory, whistling; but 
before he had passed through the doorway 
he was interrupted by a short, dark person 
whose hands were likewise buried in his 
trousers pockets. 

“Ts this Mr. Sift?”’ the newcomer in- 
quired, without removing his hands. 

“No, it ain’t,’’ Kaidin replied. 

“Well, then, Mr. Kaidin,’”’ the visitor 
said, ‘‘you’ll do just so well.” 

As he spoke he withdrew his right hand 
from his pocket and it clutched a brown- 
covered document. 

“Mr. Kaidin,” he said pompously, 

‘this here is a summons and complaint in 
the Soup-ream Court in an action entitled 
Aaron Saltpeter, plaintiff, against you and 
your partner, defendants.”” And although 
he did not say so, his solemn visage added— 
bec may the Lord have mercy on your 
SOUL. 

Kaidin seized the paper, and as he 
opened it the words, ‘‘ten thousand dollars 
and the costs and expenses of this action,” 
seemed to stand out in letters of fire. 

He staggered back into the office with 
the paper held limply in one trembling hand. 

“Sif t,” he said huskily, ‘give a look 
here.” 

“What’s the matter?” Sift gasped. 
“Are you awful sick, Kaidin?”’ 

Kaidin sank into his chair with a groan. 

“Yes, Sift,” he began, ‘“‘your wife’s 
relations we must got to got working for 
us.’ 

For a brief interval he paused, overcome 
by emotion. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” he sobbed, 
“and the costs and expenses of this 
action!” 

Sift grabbed the summons and complaint 
from his partner and read it over slowly. 

“What’s my wife’s relations got to do 
with it?” he said, as he concluded. 

“What have they got to do with it!” 
Kaidin exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, if it wouldn’t be 
for that Bessie Feinson we would never got 
“Lpeeee hick monkeying with the machine 
at all!” 


He slapped the desk with his open h 
in an accession of despair. 


“We are ruined, Sift,”’ he said, and { 
with more sobs he Tepeated the Leitmot 
his woe—‘‘ten thousand dollars and} 
costs and expenses of the action. 

“What the devil you are as 
sense we are ruined?” Sift cried 
I am working by Meiselman, Ga 
Fellmin, a greenhorn by the name 
Fixberg goes out of the shop with a 
from silk hanging on his coat al 
Fellmin thinks it is stuck up Fixbe' 
sleeve so he makes him arrested, and y; 
did Fixberg do, Kaidin? He goes; 
work and sues them fellers in the court: 
for twenty: thousand dollars.” 

“Oo-ee!”” Kaidin moaned, and wag: 
his head from side to side. 

“ Aber he settled with ’em for a hunc 
and fifty, Kaidin,” Sift continue 
that’s the way it goes, because t 
their foreman and several operate 
swear that the feller begs ’em for r 
they shouldn’t make him arrested, . 
says he wouldn’t do it again. So tl 
suckers gets Henry D. Feldman to ma; 
motion for Fixberg to file a bond, the} 
the case goes against him, understé 
he should be able to pay Meise 
Garfinkle & Fellmin’s costs and expen 
and rather as file the bond the feller 
for a hundred and | fifty dollars, 
bonds costs money.” 5 

Kaidin ceased wagging his head. 

“Well, why don’t we go to wor a 
away and hire Henry D. Feldman?” my 
demanded. . | 

“Sure, we'll hire him,” Sift replied, 
first we would call in Agatstein.” 

He walked to the door. 

“ Agatstein!”’ heshouted. ‘“‘We 
speak to you a few words somethin 

A moment later Agatstein appeare 
the doorway, clad only in trousers 
undershirt, while the perspiration stood 
on his forehead and cascaded in hug 
down his fat cheeks. J 

“T’ phooce, Agatstein!”’ Sift exe 
“Why do you go around looking 
slob? _ Look at Philip. That feller is 
neat as a pin.’ 4 

“Sure, I know,” Agatstein replied 
would I be if I had that faker’s la 
temperature. Work is somethin 
feller don’t know nothing about at | 
All he’s got is idees, and if they don’t 
mine is the Schuld, and if they do 
then you make a ‘big Simcha over 
Where do I come in, Mr. Sift?” | 

“That ain’t here or there,” Sift | 
evasively. “‘What we want to see 
about is something else again entirely. ~ 
remember that sucker Saltpeter?” | 

“Sure, I remember him,” Agats' 
replied; ‘‘but the feller wasn’t no 
he was a decent, respectable feller, , out 
he used to gamble once ina while.” 

“Used to!’”’ Kaidin roared. “The fe 
gambles right now yet. He sues us in 
court for ten thousand dollars and | 
he’ll be lucky if he gets a hundred.” 

“He wouldn’t get even a hundrei! 
ES Re is got his wits about im 
sai 


“What have I got to do with i 
Agatstein asked. 

“You got everything to do with | 
Kaidin retorted. ‘‘ You was right ther| 
the time and we want you you sho 
that the feller stuck his hand under 
machine because—well, because he 
shikker.”’ bd 

““Shikker!”? Agatstein cried. é Wi 
d’ye mean shikker? Saltpeter | ne 
touched a drop of schnapps in all 
Even coffee he drinks only a cup when Hi 
playing chest.” 

“What difference does that mak 
Kaidin demanded. ‘You should say V 
we tell you to say.” 

“But, Mr. Kaidin,’”’ Agatstein protes! 
“T seen it with my own eyes. Mr. Sift] 
both of Saltpeter’s hands on the er 
you yourself starts up the ma 
that’s how he got hurted.” 

Kaidin grew purple with anger. | 

““Schlemiel!’’ he shouted. mi i 
you that? Speak when you are 
All you got to swear is Saltpeter is dru 
What harm would it do the feller?’ 
continued in softer tones; “we | 
anyhow give him acouple hundred dol! 

<A couple. of hundred dollars!” ir 
exclaimed. “Why, the feller is inj red 
life, Mr. Kaidin!” 


. 


ie 


‘ow! He is injured for life!’ Sift 
id. “I bet yer he wouldn’t know he 
njured at all if he didn’t go and see a 
sr, You couldn’t tell me, Agatstein. 
ya feller walks into a lawyer’s office 
ie like a strong healthy feller, under- 
_me, and as soon as the lawyer sees 
ye sends the office boy out for a pair of 
hes and teaches the young feller how 
> ’em before he could go home at all. 
‘such a faker like that you shouldn’t 
‘no mercy, Agatstein, so you should 
 Saltpeter was shikker.”’ 

+ a brief interval Agatstein gazed at 
oor and then he shook his head. 

o, Mr. Sift,” he said at last, “I 
n’t swear nothing but the truth. Why 
j I try to do the feller out of his 


‘idin rose to his feet, choking with 


That do you mean you wouldn’t 
mly the truth?” he said. “We 
paying you you should tell the 
se You take too much on 
al 


‘aybe I do and maybe I don’t,” 
tein replied, ‘‘but just the same I seen 
‘hole thing, Mr. Kaidin, and I would 
‘hat I seen and no more.” 

‘din’s anger increased to frenzy and 
aged the desk with his clenched fist. 
itthroat!”’ he yelled. “Do you want 
nus?” 

‘don’t want to ruin nobody,” Agat- 
“All I want is to tell the 


3 was too much even for Sift, and 
9, exploded with rage. 

it of here!’’ he cried. ‘‘You mur- 
_ You would tell the truth, would 
| All right if you would tell the truth, 
iomewheres else, not here. What good 
ju anyway?” 

ing Sift’s outbreak Agatstein re- 
d farther and farther intothe factory, 
jat the climax he was well within 
't of the operators. 

‘') you mean I should resign my job, 
. ft?” he inquired. 

mean nothing of the kind,” Sift 
r; “I mean you are fired.” 

. aman with a wife and family 
a;ein received the news of his dis- 
» with unusual calmness, and he 


vich he seemed to be seeking the 
nny of his fellow-workmen. 

“hat am I fired for?’’ he asked. 

‘yu are fired because you are fired!” 
i shouted. ‘‘That’s why you are 


} answer appeared to satisfy Agat- 
ir for without another word he put on 
}; and coat and left the factory. For 
'§:ond time that day Kaidin sank into 
tir with a heavy groan. 

')s, Sift,’ he said, “now we are up 
i; it for keeps.” 

iimade no reply. He was cogitating a 


us of Agatstein’s departure that seemed 
pisess sinister possibilities—to wit, as 
lyyers say, although it was Thursday 
ig Agatstein had departed without 
it for the wages due him. 
d Kaidin went on, 
gi in the middle of the busy season we 
‘hout a foreman.” 
‘iy are we without a foreman?”’ Sift 
e “What’s the matter with Philip 
inder?”’ 
<< lin nodded his head slowly. 
1. would sit here and tell you what is 
litter with that feller, Sift,’? Kaidin 
d, “I could spend the rest of the 
eK ver it. Look at him now.” 
d¢aodded toward the open doorway 
a which Philip could be observed 
ii on a stool at the far end of the 
, With his feet cocked up on a win- 
s. He was reading a magazine and 
! blowing - rings of cigarette smoke 
va the geiling, but even as Kaidin 
e¢ st him he dropped the magazine and 
nt | to his feet. The next moment he 
ae upon a lagging operator, and from 
‘ner in which the latter blushed and 
ecl up her machine it was plain to 
d that their assistant foreman was 
‘olly unmindful of his duties. 


dit the same,” Kaidin said, ‘‘a fore- 
njuldn’t smoke no cigarettes and read 


JK 


+ talk to him,” he said, and then he 
“)US Voice to a shout —“‘Salamander, 
he ere a minute.’ 

1p walked leisurely toward the 
“/ulling down his waistcoat with both 


|) 


ed his agitation only by the manner 
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“Salamander,” Sift began, ‘‘I suppose 
you heard it we just fired Agatstein?”’ 

“Uh-huh,” Philip replied. 

“Well, do you think you could take his 
job and make a success of it?’ Sift con- 
tinued. 

“Uh-huh,” Philip said. 

“And read in books at the same time?” 
Kaidin asked. 

“Sure, why not?’’ Philip said. “The 
trouble with you fellers is you never read a 
book about business in all your life, and 
never would.” 

“That’s all right,” Kaidin retorted; 
“the only books a feller should monkey 
with in business hours is cash books, day 
books, ledger and journal.’’ 

“That’s a back-number idea,” Philip 
declared loftily. ‘‘A foreman should keep 
abreast of the latest ideas in shop manage- 
ment.” 

“Might smoking cigarettes in business 
is an up-to-date idee, too maybe,” Sift 
commented. 

“Not exactly,’ Philip said, as he cast 
the butt of his cigarette onto the floor and 
extinguished it with his heel. “You may 
be right about that, and I’m willing to cut 
it out.” 

“Might you would be willing to quit 
looking like a dude in business hours 
also,’ Kaidin suggested. 

Sift shrugged his shoulders. 

‘For my part,” he said, “‘he could look 
like Jay Vanderbilt himself so long as he 
turns out the work.” 

Philip glanced down at his clothes and 
carefully rid himself of a few stray threads. 

‘Perhaps I ought to wear a linen duster,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘So that’s settled; and now 
how about the wages?” 

Before Kaidin could answer he discerned 
the bulky figure of Jacob Salamander 
puffing his way toward them from the 
elevator door. 

**Philip!’’ Jacob gasped when he entered 
the office. ‘Come home at once.” 

“Hello, Pop!’ Philip said, extending his 
hand; but Jacob avoided it. 

“Come home right away,’’ he went on; 
“your mommer is sick.’ 

“Ts she very sick?’’ Kaidin asked. 

“What difference does that make?” 
Salamander asked. 

‘Because,’ Kaidin said heartlessly, “‘if 
she would last till tonight seven o’clock 
Philip would see her then. At present he 
is working by us as foreman, and we got 
need of him here.’’ 

Sift discreetly retired to the bookkeeper’s 
cage and his manner implied that he 
craved no more excitement for the present. 

“‘Philip,’’? Salamander continued plead- 
ingly, “‘ain’t you coming home with me? 
Your mommer is sick and she asks for 
you all the time.” 

Philip looked inquiringly at Kaidin. 

“What’s he got to do with it?” the 
elder Salamander demanded. ‘I am 
telling you your mother is sick. Ain’t you 
got no heart at all?” 

“T’ve got a heart all right,’’ Philip re- 
plied, ‘‘but we’re pretty busy here. Isn’t 
that right, Kaidin?”’ 

Kaidin nodded. 

‘“What’s the use you are coming butting 
in here, Salamander?” he said. ‘‘For the 
first time in his life Philip has a show to 
make a man out of himself, and you are 
trying to take it away from him.”’ 

““What d’ye mean I am trying to take it 
away from him?”’ Jacob Salamander cried. 
“T am telling you his mother is sick and I 
want him to come home.” 

““Schmooes, Salamander!” Sift inter- 
rupted, reappearing from the bookkeeper’s 
cage. ‘I just rung up your house and Mrs. 
Salamander herself answers the phone. I 
told her Philip was all right and he would 
come up to see her tonight yet.” 

The elder Salamander turned on Sift with 
a terrible glare. 

“Faker!’’ he hissed. ‘“‘ What do you got 
to do with it? You are trying-only to steal 
away my son from me. You are in a con- 
spiracy, the whole lot of you, to marry off 
my son to this—this— Miss Bessie Feinson, 
and that’s what you got him here for from 
the beginning.” 

“Hold on there, Pop,’”’ Philip broke in. 
“You’re way off. In the first place, you 
got me this job yourself; and in the second 
place I knew Bessie a long time before I 
came to work here.” 

Furthermore,” Sift added, “if you 
don’t think Bessie is good enough for your 
boy, Salamander, let me tell you she comes 
from decent, respectable people in the old 
country. Her uncle was a rabbi yet, a 
Chosid, understand me, which everybody 
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Westinghouse Quality in 
any Electric Household 
Device is Worth More 


You are going to start the use of electric devices 
in your home this fall. You are going to realize 


what you have known for 
some time. [hat housework 
is getting to be aneasier prop- 
osition each year. 


That is, for some women. 
Those who are keen to take 
advantage of the many tried 
out and proven helps that 
science is offering them. 


Those women cut down the work- 
ing hours of each day for themselves 
and their. help just as men are doing. 
They have time to devote to per- 
sonal culture. ‘They find their servant 
problem easier to solve. 


It is of the utmost importance that 
you start with the right devices. 


Some women never buy cheap 
things. They know how short a time 
such articles last. In electric devices 
it is better not to buy at all than to 
buy anything less than the best. 


You cannot get Westinghouse 
quality in any cheap electric device. 


The Westinghouse Electric devices 
are known in households from coast 
to coast. They are practical. Have 
been tried out under all conditions 
in everyday use. 


They are high grade. Indeed, 
that is what the Westinghouse name 


stands for on all kinds of electrical 
apparatus. 


You can’t go wrong if you ask for 
Westinghouse Electric goods and in- 
sist upon having them. All electrical 
dealers of the first class and most 
lighting companies can supply you. 

For those women who would like to know 
more of the details of our household devices, 


we have some interesting booklets. “They are 
free at your request. Address“ Westinghouse 


Publicity Dept. P, East Pittsburg.” 


Westinghouse Electric Iron 
Does its work so perfectly, is so well 
made, that it is backed by the strong- 
est guarantee possible to give an 
iron. No frills or freaks about this 
Puts the heat where you want 
Lasts a life- 


iron. 
it and keeps it there. 
time. 


Westinghouse Electric Toaster-Stove 


The only real electric stove for table 
use on the market. Women who use 
it cannot praise it highly enough. 
Attach to any electric connection and 
it is ready to fry an egg, make toast, 
broil a chop—ready to serve—pip- 
ing hot. 
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Westinghouse Electric Chafing Dish 


A neater, cleaner, handier device it 
would be impossible to find. So 
made that the heat must do its work 
before it can escape. 


More econom- 
ical to operate than any other elec- 
trically operated chafing dish, also 
heats much quicker. 


_ das ‘= 
Westinghouse Electric Milk Warmer 


Have you children in the family? 
Then you need this, certainly. Even 
if you haven't, you often have occa- 
sion to heat liquids quickly. Heats 
any liquid. Works in a few seconds. 
Cost of operation is very small. 


Westinghouse Electric Disc Stove 


This is a little “hot plate.” Handy in 
case of sickness. Doctors and nurses 
appreciate its value. Can be used in 
any room where there is electric light. 
Can be attached in a second. Good 
enough to roast chestnuts or pop corn. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
PITTSBURG 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities 


Representatives all over the World 
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Out on your ene in your easy sna away 
from the heat and the crowds, enjoying 
every kind of musical entertainment that 
the theatre, the opera, or the music hall 
affords—that’s what it means to own an 


EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


There is no greater comfort than 
an evening with an Edison—the 
comfort of bright songs and music 
perfectly rendered; the comfort of 
Amberol Records, playing four- 
and-one-half minutes instead of two; 
the comfort of the permanent sap- 
phire reproducing point that does 
away with constant needle-chang- 
ing, and the comfort of a subdued 
volume of sound, that does not carry 
beyond your own little family circle. 

You probably do not get much 
farther than your porch these even- 
ings. Get an Edison Phonograph, 
and that is far enough. The com- 
fort of a cool porch is some- 
thing—the comfort of a fascinating 


entertainment, provided by a per- 
fect instrument, is everything. ‘The 
wonderful, sensitive, wax cylinders, 
the silent, long-running motor, the 
long-playing Amberol Records, the 
permanent sapphire reproducing 
point, and the means of ‘making 
and reproducing your own records, 
are allexclusive Edison Phonograph 
features. Remember this when you 
make your purchase. 

Edison Standard Records $ .35 
Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long) .50 
Edison Grand Opera Records $ .75to $2.00 


There is an Edison Phonograph ata price to suit 
everybody’s means, from the Gem at $15.00 
to the Amberola at $200.00, sold at the same 
prices everywhere in the United States. Get 
complete catalogs from your dealer or from us. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
You can dictate to the EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH twice as fast as any stenographer can take it 


bi Are useful nine-tenths of the time. 
Made in all types of rainproof fabrics. 

M) Special designs for every outdoor sport; 
foreign models and distinctive styles. 


Practical weatherproof coats cannot 
be made without costly factory equip- 
ment. They must, therefore, be pur 


chased ready to wear. 


 * Sold everywhere by merchants of repjt- 


q tation. 


All bear the Kenyon label. 


C. Kenyon Company 


“ss Fifth Avenue Building 
At B’way & 23rd St. 


NEW YORK { Wholesale 


Salesrooms 


CHICA & 
Cor. Naeleon t Fifth 3 


venue Lee 
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in Minsk calls him der gute Yid. From such 
a Mishbocha you should come, Salamander, 
and then you could talk. Otherwise not.” 

‘*He’s right, Pop,’’ Philip said. ‘‘ Bessie 
is a good girl and you may as well make up 
your mind to it, we’re going to get married 
the first of next month. In fact, she’s quit 
her job here, and she’s working at home 
right now over the trousseau.” 

she is, is she?’’ Salamander re- 
torted. “ Well, where do you think you are 
going to get the money to keep up a home 
with? Not from me, Philip, because I tell 
you here and now you could never expect 
another cent from me so long as you live.”’ 

“That’s all right,” Sift said. “‘We was 
just settling that part of it when you come 
in here. Today we fired Agatstein, Mr. 
Salamander, and we give Philip his job 
at the same wages—thirty dollars a week. 
Ain’t I am right, Kaidin?” 

Kaidin nodded, and forthwith Jacob 
Salamander turned on his heel and left the 
office. On his way out to the elevator he 
passed a short, dark person, both of whose 
hands were buried in his trousers pockets. 

“How do you do, Mr. Kaidin?” said the 
newcomer as he entered the office. “It 
ain’t often I get the pleasure twicet in one 
day yet.” 

He withdrew one hand from his trousers 
pocket as he spoke, and Kaidin saw that it 
contained a blue-covered document. 

“Mr. Kaidin,” the process server con- 
tinued, clearing his throat impressively, 
“‘this here is a summons and complaint in 
the Sowp-ream Court entitled Manesseh 
Agatstein, plaintiff, against you and your 
partner, defendants.” 

He paused in the doorway before re- 
treating to the elevator. 

“The gravamen of the complaint,” he 


added, ‘‘is breach of a yearly contract of 
hiring. Goodby, gents, and good luck 
to you.” 
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WO days after Philip Salamander was 

united in marriage to Bessie Feinson, 
Jacob Salamander sat in the basement 
dining room of his brownstone residence 
on East Highty-first Street and to all ap- 
pearances read the evening paper. That 
is to say, Mrs. Salamander, who was 
making a pretense of darning socks, ob- 
served through her red and swollen eyelids 
that her husband was completely hidden 
behind the widespread printed sheet, and 
she wondered at his indifference. As a 
matter of fact, however, the market quota- 
tions danced up and down in front of 
Salamander, and a pulse worked inces- 
santly in either cheek as he pondered over 
the events of the last month. 

“Well, Mommer leben,’’ hesaid at length, 
“‘let’s go to bed.” 

“Why, it ain’t nine o’clock yet,’’ Mrs. 
Salamander replied. “Somebody might 
come in.” 

“Yow, somebody might come in!”’ Sala- 
mander cried bitterly. “‘Who do you 
expect —Elijah the Prophet?” 

As if in answer to his query the doorbell 
rang vigorously, and Jacob Salamander 
jumped to his feet to answer it in person. 

Two men stood outside; and one of them, 
a short, stout person whose features seemed 
strangely familiar to Salamander, was the 
spokesman. 

“How do you do, Mr. Salamander?” he 
said through the iron gate that supple- 
mented the basement door. 

“Well?” Salamander grunted. 

“My name is Mr. Agatstein,”’ the visitor 
said, “‘and this is a feller by the name 
Saltpeter. Might you would remember 
us maybe.” 

“T think I do,’’ Salamander said. ‘‘ You 
used to was by Kaidin & Sift. Ain’t it?” 

“That’s right,’ Agatstein replied, and 
Salamander opened the gate. 

“Come in,” he said, and Agatstein and 
Saltpeter passed into the dining room, 
whereat Mrs. Salamander rose from her 
seat. 

“T guess you could get along without me, 
Popper,’ she murmured. 

“Not at all, not at all,’’ Agatstein cried; 

“we ain’t got nothing to say which you 
couldn’t hear it.” 

He sat down in the chair that Salamander 
had just vacated and motioned Saltpeter to 
a seat on the lounge. 

“Well, Mr. Salamander,” he began, “I 
guess you are thinking wonder why we are 
coming to see you. Ain’t it?” 

Salamander shrugged. 

“Lots of Schnorrers comes to see me,”’ he 
said coldly, and Saltpeter could not forbear 
a smile. at his spokesman’s-discomfiture. 


is, Mr. Salamander, him and me ni 
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“The fact is,” Agatstein conti 
nodding toward Saltpeter, “‘me and k 
going as partners together i in _ business 

“You got my permission,’ Salam; 
declared. 

“Yes, Mr. Salamander,” Agatstein 
on, growing a trifle pink; “him an, 
goes as partners together in business,’ 

“You ‘told me that once 
Salamander interrupted, “and if tha 
you are coming to see me about, Agat’ 
I may as well tell you that I go t 
pretty near every evening about 
time.” 

Up to this point Saltpeter had obse 
discreet silence, but h 


“The fact is, Mr. Salamander,” aA 
“me and my partner gets here la 
account we are just coming from 
son’s flat.” j 
Mrs. Salamander clasped her } 
involuntarily and Jacob cleared his t] 
“Nu, what has that got to do 
me?” he cried, and Saltpeter pai ‘7 
inspiration. 
“Tell me,”’ Mrs. Salamander interr) 
breathlessly, “does he got good furnit 
his flat?”’ | 
“The boy’s got an elegant flat,” } 
stein replied. ‘‘In the dining room is 
mahogany a table, a cutglass closet | 
sideboard—and neat, _ Mrs. Salam 
like a pin, I assure you.’ 
“What for furniture has he eal 
parlor?”’ Mrs. Salamander asked ea) 
“The parlor,” Agatstein said, 4 
nished up grand.” é | 
“Yes?”’ Mrs. Salamander murnr 
“What for a rug did they got in it?” | 
San tA hl tell you the truth, M 
mander,” Agatstein answered, “I 
pay no particular attention to the rug 
on the wall is two pictures, one fror!] 
Salamander and one from you—n 
aber regular enlargements—and ek 
frames they got it too. Must cost tl] 
a whole lot of money, I bet yer!” | 
Mrs. Salamander wiped her eyesg 
her husband half rose from his seat. | 
“Nu? Mommer leben,” he said, ‘1 
two gentlemen ain’t come oo tit 
furniture.”’ | 
“That’s right,” Saltpeter agrell i) 
come to talk, in a way, business. — 


ey 


proposition to your boy tonight tli 
comes in as partners together with | 

Salamander shook his head vigo 

“Not one cent,” he said. “Ii 
enough for that boy the way he ed 
He never done a stroke of work in } 
until now, and for twenty-five y! 
supported him, and then he turns ¢ 
and goes to work and marries 
this —— 4 

“Nu, Mr. Salamander,’’ Agatsteir) 
rupted. ‘‘Miss Bessie Feinson was, 
girl and she makes your son a gool 
understand me. She works in my shit 
years, and in all that time she actsk 
lady always. You shouldn’t say nh 


against her because I wouldn’t stand i 
Mrs. Salamander nodded hea 4 
approval and wept anew. | 
“Do me the favor, Agatstein, " Sax 
said, ‘and don’t puttin. I give you 3 
to do the talking and you made a fail 
it. Now, let me speak a little someti 
He turned to Salamander. ‘ i 
“The fact is, Mr. Salamander,” f 
on, ‘‘me and him don’t want none y 
money. We got plenty on accom a 
you don’t know it, but I sued Kail 
Sift in the courts and last week they U 


He held up his bandaged right hn 
“Tt was worth it too,” he said. “0 
never hold up a hand full of cards all 
long as I live.” 
“Gott sei dank!” Agatstein add: 
vently. | 
“And my partner too, ” Saltpet ‘ 
tinued, ‘‘they fired him out of ther! 
dawg because he refused to sweat 
shikker when I got hurted. So hess 
also in the courts and him they settl! 
for seven hundred and fifty dolla) 
you see, Mr. Salamander, we got #@ 
money to start a waist business. ; H 
Salamander nodded. | 
“So we come to you,” saltpet¢ 
cluded, ‘‘you should persuade yo ik 
go with us as a partner; becaus 
Salamander, that boy has got some °8' 
idees about running a factory, evi 
posing he is a little lazy.” ss 
“Lazy!” Salamander exclaimed. 
d’ye mean the boy is lazy? You may 
(Continued on Page 45) 


_ : 


. (Continued from Page 42) 
sake there, the boy ain’t lazy at all. 
ou call it lazy that a young feller which 
sever done a stroke of work till he gets 
aty-five years old, in one month only 
4 a job as foreman and goes to work and 
} married and makes a home for himself? 
t’sa Mensch, that feller, Agatstein, and 
l you right now, while he would never 
4a cent of my money, I ain’t ashamed 
‘ie boy. Far from it.” 
Why should you be ashamed of him?”’ 
yoeter continued. ‘‘The boy is a good 
and I am sure if you could see how 
h his wife thinks of him, and the grand 
-he treats her, Mr. Salamander, not 
7 you wouldn’t be ashamed of him, 
1d be proud of him even.” 
|; this information Mrs. Salamander 
ad her face in her handkerchief and 
1b Salamander blew his nose. 
‘What do we want with the boy’s 
jay?” Saltpeter continued. ‘“‘If he 
( q go as partners together with us we 

villing he should share our money.” 
Don’t do him no favors,” Salamander 
ssimed, ‘He ain’t no object for charity 
yet a while.” 
‘Neither are we,” Agatstein declared, 
}; the boy refuses positively to go with 
Mir. Salamander, and we argued with 
and we argued with him, and all he 
is his father puts him in the job where 
3), so he would stick to it, on account he 
4s to show you what he could do.” 
lamander looked up sharply. 
‘)id he tell you you should come here 
»eme?”’ he asked suspicioushky. 
{ltpeter shook his head. 
‘ser a Stiick,” he declared so solemnly 
éthere was no doubting the truth of his 
il. “He says we should positively not 
yar you, Mr. Salamander; but the way 
ezure it out, we really need the boy, and 
ould take it from me, Mr. Salamander, 
43 boy could work like a dawg for them 
le for years yet, and would they take 
ininto the firm unless he would got the 
iy? Not in a million years; while me 
whim we are willing to take him in 
itput a cent.” 

jut what do you want me to do?” 
alnander asked. 
‘Well, Pll tell you,’ Agatstein said: 
n and Saltpeter is got a date to meet the 
nit Wasserbauer’s tomorrow at twelve; 
i(f you would be there, too, Mr. Sala- 
ialer, and persuade the boy he should go 
i us, understand me, my wife and 
ljren should never see me, come home 
g¢. if we would ask you for a cent. My 
er’s wife, too, Mr. Salamander, and 
by got married schon six months ago 
dy. 


¢ 
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Hi 
J 
‘amander hesitated for a few minutes 
Mrs. Salamander dried her eyes.. 

hat harm could it do supposing you 
ie boy, Jake?”’ she said pleadingly, and 
ander nodded. 

ll right,” he said. “I would be at 
erbauer’stomorrow at twelve o’clock.” 


f 
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NEEN Jacob Salamander entered 
Wasserbauer’s Café on Canal Street 
1¢ ext day he found his son engaged in 
rst conversation with Saltpeter and 
gistein, and it was not until he was 


. in’t that so, Pop?” he said trem- 
ly. 
“in’t what so?” Salamander inquired 
sly, as he drew a chair up to the table. 
“Thy, these here two fellers want to tell 
€/.at with a capital of a little over two 
10'and dollars they could do a business 
1a would show a profit of six thousand 
oll's for the first season,’’ Philip replied, 
: 1g confidence as he proceeded. 

\ Sounds a little big,’’ Salamander 
4 1, aber you got to reckon that capi- 

n't everything, Philip. Three fellers 
Orng together when they got wives to 
p) rt and homes to keep up, understand 
‘ ley ain t going to fool away their time 


” 
“joubet your life!” Philip said fervently, 
ng ala ander restrained with the utmost 
ut ity a desire to put his arm around 
§ /n’s shoulder. 
“\a the other hand, Philip,” he said, 
n| got to consider that if you are going 
J mers together with a couple of 
ug ch knows the value of money 
stein and Saltpeter, the chances is 


THE SATURDAY 


they put the most of their profits back into 
the business and live on a very little, 
ain’t it?” 

“‘That’s what Bessie said last night,” 
Philip declared. 

Salamander cleared his throat so rasp- 
ingly that Louis, the waiter, heard it from 
the other side of the room. 

“Right away, gents,’”’ he called, and 


came on a run with his napkin standing | 


straight out behind him. 


“Bring us some good cigars,’’ Salamander | 
said, paying the price of his emotion. | 
Yes, Philip, a | 
newborn business must got to be fed like | 
a newborn baby; and if the partners don’t | 
act like mothers and feed it all the money | 


“Three for a half’ll do. 


they got, the baby would die on ’em sure.”’ 


For more than half an hour Philip and | 


his father discussed with Agatstein and 


Saltpeter all the phases of their partner- | 


ship proposition, until Louis the waiter 
approached timidly. 


“Excuse me, gents,” he said, ‘‘but in the 


front stands a feller which he would like 
to talk to Mr. Philip Salamander.”’ 

“Tell him to come in here,’ Jacob 
Salamander said, and two minutes later 
Harris Sift entered. 

“Philip,” he said, ignoring the others, 
“don’t you think we got business to attend 
to in our place at all? What’s the matter 
with you anyhow?” 

“Sit down, Sift,’ Jacob Salamander 
interrupted, “and shake hands with a 
couple of friends of mine by the name 
Saltpeter and Agatstein.”’ 

“Philip,” Sift repeated, without appear- 
ing to notice Salamander’s pleasantry, “‘do 
you hear what I am telling you?” 

“You better look out, Philip,’’ Jacob 
said, ‘or the first thing you know you'll 
be getting fired.” 

“Make me no_ jokes, 
retorted. 

“Nu Sift,’ Jacob said in less jocular 
tones, ‘‘let bygones be bygones with these 
two fellers. They worked for you ten 
years apiece, and if they are getting from 
you two thousand dollars, what is it?”’ 

“Him I ain’t got nothing against at 
all,” Sift rejoined, looking at Saltpeter; 
“but Agatstein, that’s something else 
again. He goes to work and sues us for a 
year’s hiring already. Since when did we 
hire you by the year, Agatstein?”’ 

Saltpeter leaned one bandaged arm on 
the table and looked Sift squarely in the 
e 


please,’’ Sift 


ye. 

““You hired him by the year at the same 
time when I got shikker, Mr. Sift,’’ he said. 
“What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the rooster, and you know damn well, 
Mr. Sift, I ain’t never drunk nothing 
stronger as coffee in all my life.” 

Sift blushed and made no reply, while 
Salamander handed him a cigar. 

“You shouldn’t hold no grudge, boys,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ because ever since last night yet 
I got an idee in my head which [I ain’t 
sprung it on you till now.” 

He cleared his throat in more modulated 
fashion than before. 

“The idee isthis,’’ he continued: “‘ Kaidin, 
Sift, Saltpeter and Agatstein all knows each 
the other for years already; and although 
they did got their little differences, it’s 
all over now.” 

As if in answer to a cue, however, Kaidin 
negatived this statement by bursting into 
Wasserbauer’s doorway. He fairly ran 
down the aisle between the tables and 
stopped short, gasping for breath in front 
of his partner like the last man of a 
Marathon race. 

“Murderers!’’ he shouted; “‘what are 
you doing here?”’ 

He addressed the entire company, but 
his eye rested particularly on Saltpeter 
and Agatstein. 

““Koosh!” Sift cried. 
ashamed for the people?”’ 

1 ie do I care for the people?’’ Kaidin 
said. 
while you fool away your time here. I 
thought you says you would go and find 
Philip and come right back.”’ 


“Ain’t you 


“Say, lookyhere, Kaidin,’’ Salamander 


broke in, “‘if you want to behave yourself, 
all right. Otherwise I would call Wasser- 


bauer and get you kicked into the streets. | 


Do you understand me? Now sit down like 
a Mensch and listen to what we are talking 
about.” 

He dragged a chair from the adjoining 
table and thrust Kaidin into it. 

“Now then,” he said, ‘‘the proposition 
is this: Agatstein and Saltpeter will put in 
twenty-two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the two of them, and for Philip I will put 


“Our whole place is at a standstill, | 
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who travel to 
the ends of the earth 


come back the more firmly convinced that for 


combined style and quality #2L4l mat flatly 


are the highest development of hat-making 
that the world knows. 


If your hat looks nght when you first put it 
on—that’s largely a matter of style. If, after 
months of wear, it still looks as if it “just 
came out of a band box’’—that’s a matter of 
quality and workmanship. The distinction of 


“Correct Styles for Men” 


rests in the fact that they combine style and quality. 


And you take no chance as to either. Every dealer 
who sells cxZalmsfets is authorized to give ‘you the 
most absolute guarantee of fit, style, workmanship — 
satisfaction. ‘This guarantee applies to every zvxZaal mat. 
whether soft or stiff. 


That’s the reason why wxfrlms fits are the choice of 

the men of an entire continent. If you would be sure 

as to your hat, join the army of wearers of vozfalnus flats, 
Prices $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’s, or if he cannot 
supply you, write for Fall and Winter Style Book E 
and we will fill your order direct from factory if you 
indicate style wanted and give hat size, your height, 


weight and waist measure. Add 25c to cover cost of 
expressage. 


We are Makers of the HAWES Celebrated $3 Hat 


INCORPORATED 


Factories : 


Danbury, Conn. Niagara Falls Ontario, Canada 


Straw Hat Factory: 
Baltimore, Md. 


Offices and Salesrooms: 


1178 Broadway, New York 207 Washington St., Boston 
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This institution has a great record for preparing boys for college, scientific schools and business. 


Master teachers. 
attend college to prepare for business or scientific work. 


Megaron,”’ a noble recreation room. Superb dining hall. 
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Classical and scientific courses. 


7 distinct sciences taught in a complete laboratory building, affording rare opportunity for boys who will not 
Comprehensive equipment. 
Isolated infirmary. 


22 acres. 8 modern buildings. ‘‘The 
Gymnasium with sanitary swimming pool. 


Gaskill Field of eleven acres, quarter-mile track, 220 yds. straight-away, football and baseball fields, tennis courts, beautiful 


field house with baths and lockers. 


Illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, 102 Providence St., Worcester, Mass, 
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e 
liff-Crest 
On-the-Hudson 
‘47 Home School for Boys 
ST SN Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


D\e.s Under direction of Theodore N. 
DIZ Denslow (previously headmaster at 
Wilson School, Fishkill). Large man- 
sion and spacious grounds, with full view 
ofriver and mountains. Thorough prep- 

\\, aration for colleges and universities. 
Expert instruction ; personal care; 
outdoor life and sports; refined 
home life with moral influences. Not 
military. Well-bred boys only. 
Limited membership. A few places yet 
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Hudson River Military Academy 


Piermont-on-Hudson, N.Y. (Incorporated) 


(26 miles from N.Y.City. Erie R. R.) Prepares boys 
8 to 18 years for Colleges, Government Academies 
and business. Field and track athletics. Equestrian 
and aquatic instruction. The attractive facilities, home 
life and training cannot be duplicated. Junior and 
Senior Schools, Capt. JOEL WILSON, U.S. V., A. M., 
Pres, Illustrated catalog of 


Major J. HAROLD RANDOLPH, Commandant. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg. 


eye! “s . 
Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 

In charge of experts in College preparation. Boys also prepared 
for Professional Schools and Business careers. Special course for 
each boy. Sixty acres—all outdoor sports —entertainment and 
social life. Catalogue on request. Write Dept. 8. 


WILLISTON SEMINAR 


Easthampton, Mass. A modern school. 71st year begins 
in September. Cottage and dormitory system. Scientific and 
preparatory departments. Gymnasium and athletic field, 

Write for catalogue. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY —the “1DeAL” 


Reliance, Va. For manly boys, and young men. 
for University and business. Most beautiful and healthful spot 
in U.S. Modern appointments. Moral and sanitary environ- 
ments unequaled. Rate $200. No extras. For information 


address W. R. KLINE, President. 


A Real School for Real Boys 


Learn about this Character-Building School that develops your 
boy through personal interest, fitting him for College or Business, 
Home life with Military Features, Send for illustrated literature. 


Morgan Park Academy, Box 22, Morgan Park, Ill. 


St. Charles Military Academy 


St. Charles, Mo. Twenty miles from St. Louis. Ideal home 
life. Lower school for small boys. Teacher for every ten boys. 
Beautiful campus, All athleticsports. New gymnasium, Board and 
Tuition $300. Good meals. Address 

Col. H. F. WALTER, President, Box 208. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
WAYNE, PA. (14 Miles from Philadelphia.) 
Forty-eight years successfulin preparing boys for col- 
lege or for business. Careful izdividua/l instruction. 
Buildings all new. 30 acres for all sports. Gymnasium, 
with swimming pool. Charles Henry Strout, A.M. Headmaster. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


131st vear opens Sept. 20th. 1911. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


FOR 
BOYS 


Prepares 


| 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
380 Boys from4s5 States lastses- 
sion, Largest Private Acad- 
emy in the United States, 
Boys from10to20 years old 
prepared forthe Uni- 
versities, Government 
Academies, or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure 
bracing mountain air of the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. 
Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obe- 
dience, health, manly carriage. 
Fine, shady lawns, gymnasium, 
swimming pooland athletic park. 
Daily drills. Boys from homes of 
; refinement only desired. Personal, 
individual instruction by our tutorial 
system. Academy fifty-one years old. New $125,- 
000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof, Charges 
$360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 
CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton,Va. 


The Tome School for Boys 
An Endowed Preparatory School 
Enrolment limited to boys of high character. 
Tuition, $700. Elaborately illustrated book 

on request. 


Tuomas STockHaM Baker, Ph.D. 
PorT DEPosIT, MARYLAND. 


* eye 
Wilson Military Academy 
Finderne, N.J. 

(One hour from New York City) 
On the Central R. R. of New Fersey. 
English, Academic, Scientificand Commer- 
cial Courses. Tuition $400, includes board, 
laundry, mending, use of horses. Athletic 
field, % mile riding track, Wrreless tele- 
graphy taught, The advantages and rates 
here offered cannot be duplicated, 

For catalogue, address 


++-*~ Capt. J. WILSON, U.S. V., A. M., Supt., Box 88. 


New London, N.H, 
The Colby Academy, In the New liamp- 
shire Hills. Altitude 1350 feet. Strong faculty. College 
certificate. Prepares for technical schools or business, 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. A separate department for 
young boys. House mother. Endowment. Every expense $200. 
57th year. JUSTIN 0, WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


® sas Cheste 

Pennsylvania Military College, “"g3'*" 

50th year begins Sept, 20, Degrees granted in Civil 

Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. Also Preparatory Courses of 

Study. Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. Our Aim—The Develop- 

ment of Character to Secure Greatest Efficiency. Catalogues of 
Col, Chas, E, Hyatt, President. 


THE DANVILLE SCHOOL g33 


DANVILLE, VA. Inthe Virginia hill country. Healthy, attractive, 
successful. Next session begins September 14, 1911, $300 covers 
charge for board, room rent, fuel, lights, tuition, library and labora- 
tory and gymnasium fees, and unstarched laundry. Illustrated cata- 
logue106 on request. WII.LIAM HOLMES DAVIS, Headmaster. 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough college preparatory and courses leading to 
degrees. Individual instruction and personal care. 
Selected class of boys. Commandant U. S. Army 
Officer. Modern buildings. Gymnasium. Athletics. Write forcatalog. 


Orvon Graft Brown, President, Box 75, Germantown, Ohio (near Dayton) 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
563 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 
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tages of high elevation, pure air and water. 


hall and four cottages. 
outdoor sports. 


Faculty of seventeen. 
life, 


Music, art, elocution. 


Beautifully located among the foothills of the White Mountains, the school has all the natural advan- 
Six new buildings have been add 
last four years, including a $30,000 gymnasium with all modern appointments, a spacious dinin 
Separate dormitories for young men and women, 
Thorough training in preparation for college or business 
Special course for high school graduates, 


low rate of $250, Address GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRIN., 34 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N. H. 
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in” —here he paused impressively —“‘ fifteen 
thousand dollars cash.” 

He looked fixedly at Kaidin. 

“And I give Kaidin and Sift their choice 
of two propositions,” he said. “The first 
is: they go on in business like the way they 
are, only they would got for their nearest 
competitors a firm of three bright men with 
a capital of seventeen thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; oder Kaidin and Sift 
can put in their business as a going concern, 
stock, fixtures and good-will as a sixty per 
cent interest in the new concern, and go 
as partners together with my Philip and 
Agatstein and Saltpeter.”’ 

Kaidin sat back in his chair and his jaw 
dropped. 

“Of the profits of the new concern,” 
Salamander continued, ‘‘Kaidin and Sift 
draws sixty per cent between ’em, my 
Philip draws twenty-five, and Agatstein 
and Saltpeter splits up the other fifteen 
between ’em.” 

Saltpeter turned to Agatstein. 

“T’m agreeable,” he said, and Agatstein 
nodded. 

“How about you, Sift?’”? Salamander 
asked. 

Sift looked at his partner, who appeared 
to be in a condition bordering on eatalepsy. 

“T guess we would like to think it over,” 
Sift said. 

“Thinking it over is nix,’’ Salamander 
declared. ‘‘This thing must got to be 
settled right here and now.”’ 

For more than half an hour they argued 
the matter, and at length Salamander 
slapped Kaidin on the shoulder. 

“*Come down to earth, Kaidin,”’ he said, 
‘and close this thing up.” 

“Listen, Sift,’ Kaidin said appealingly; 
‘are you going to go back on me?”’ 

‘“What do you mean—go back on you?”’ 
Sift retorted. ‘‘The proposition is a good 
one. Ain’t it?” 

Kaidin shrugged despairingly. 

“That’s a partner for you!”’ he said. 
“With him, a deal goes through on the 
first figures yet, and dickering he don’t 
know nothing about at all.” 

“You couldn’t dicker with me, Kaidin,”’ 
Salamander declared, ‘‘ because what I told 
you just now is the first proposition and 
the only one, excepting I would reduce the 
rent on you back to the old figure, and if 
you would want to increase your plant I 
could also let you have the loft upstairs 
at the same terms.” 

“What is the use your standing out, 
Kaidin?”’ Sift said, and finally Kaidin 
nodded. 

“T got no more objections,” he an- 
nounced, and Salamander at length put 
his arm around his son’s shoulder. 

“Philip, my boy,” he said tenderly, 
“Mommer says you and Bessie should 
come up for dinner tonight, seven o’clock 
sharp.” 

He turned to the others with a broad 
smile, which completely engulfed his mus- 
tache between his nose and his under lip. 

“T guess you fellers think I am a pretty 
easy proposition, ain’t it?’’ he remarked; 
“but I'll tell you the honest truth, Philip, 
the whole thing is Mommer’s idee.” 

He nodded his head slowly by way of 
emphasis. 

“This here ziontific management of oper- 
ators is, in a way, easy, Philip, and so is the 
ziontific management of partners,’ he con- 
cluded; “‘but there ain’t no such thing as 
the ziontific: management of wives and 
children, Philip, and don’t you forget it!” 


Not the Same 


N ENTHUSIASTIC labor unionist was 
invited some time ago to a small Penn- 

sylvania mining town to address the local 
organization, which, as it happened, was 
composed chiefly of foreigners. On his 
arrival he was met by a committee of two, 
which promptly escorted him to the town 
hall, where the members were then in ses- 
sion. With a minimum of ceremony, the 
newcomer took up the cudgel in behalf of 
organized labor and, quickly warming to 
his subject, delivered an eloquent and 
lengthy address. When finally he con- 
cluded and, with the satisfied air of one who 
had risen to the occasion, resumed his seat, 
the first half of the receiving committee 
took the floor and at once plunged into the 
vocal intricacies of the Polish language. 

““What on earth is he saying?”’ asked the 
visitor of his second escort, whose chair 
adjoined his own. 

“He is telling them what you said,’ the 
other replied dryly. 
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establishment what it was, next +o posi- 

tive dishonesty, that he would most dis- 
like to find existing in connection with any 
trusted employee. 

“T most dislike to find any one keenly 
interested in some outside moneymaking 
pursuit,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘That is 
a fatal fault from an employer’s standpoint, 
for it means in itself a certain dishonesty 
and disloyalty and unfits a man for giving 
the necessary strength and attention to his 
work for us. When a man engages in two 
interests he always gives one of the two the 
short end of the stick; and, as a matter of 
fact, the end he neglects is sure to be the 
end that pays him the most money! You 
see, he looks on that as a certainty. He 
feels he has that nailed and cleated tight — 
and he is trying to build up something out- 
side; so it 1s to that outside work that he 
gives most of his time and thought. What 
ought to be deemed his main work becomes 
of secondary importance. 

““No man can serve two masters. That’s 
just as true now as it was a couple of thou- 
sand years ago. It’s mighty good business, 
just as it is mighty good religion. 

““Now, I don’t mean to object to a man’s 
studying outside working hours. On the 
contrary, I like to hear of it. Study is the 
best thing he can do. If I know a man is 
studying with an eye on improvement or 
advancement, I’ll surely give him the ad- 
vancement if he’ll show the improvement.” 

This recalled the case of a young man in 
the West whose career I had recent occa- 
sion to watch. After graduating from one 
of the best technical schools, he found 
it difficult to find precisely the situation 
he wanted, but took a subordinate place 
with a large electrical company. “But it 
doesn’t give me an opportunity to use 
what I’ve learned,’’ I remember his saying 
complainingly. 

A year later I found that he had been 
discharged and was looking for another 
place. “I just couldn’t keep him,” said 
his employer. ‘“‘I expected him to show 
capacity and ambition, and intended to 
advance him at the very first opening —and. 
an opening would have come very soon. 
If it hadn’t come and he had showed him- 
self the right stuff an opening would have 
been made. We use lots of these technical 
boys. His first job was a minor one, but 
it gave him more chance than he realized 
and a splendid opportunity to watch the 
places that were ahead of him and get 
ready to move up; but he felt he knew it 
all—that he had learned it all—that he 
was altogether too big for his job. First 
thing I knew, his work was growing worse 
instead of better; instead of taking advan- 
tage of his chance, he was throwing the 
chance away—and I found out that he was 
teaching mechanical drawing four nights 
a week at a night school.’’ 


[cis the head of a great New York 


An Engineer’s Swift Rise 


“He wanted to ‘make use of his attain- 
ments,’ as he put it to me; but all he did 
was to give all his real thought and atten- 
tion to his teaching instead of to our work. 
A man only has about a certain amount of 
ambitious energy and I thought I was pay- 
ing for it—and I was paying for it; but 
he gave his ambition and thought to the 
school, which had no future at all to offer 
him. His idea was not to throw himself, 
body and mind, into his work for us until 
we should give him big work to do. And 
so it works out that he hasn’t any job at all. 

“Now,” he went on shrewdly, “‘if a man 
in my employ goes to a night school to 
learn I push him ahead. He’s the right 
kind. It shows he’s got the right thing 
in him. I gain by all he learns and I make 
him a gainer too. Some of our best men 
came up out of the ranks, with only a night- 
school or correspondence-school training. 

“Just a few years ago the man who held 
the big position of chief engineer of the 
New York Central Railroad was one who 
had only that sort of technical training, 
and he quit that job to be promoted to a 
vice-presidency of the same company; but 
from his very youth, in a little New York 
town, that man had thoughts of nothing 
but being an engineer.” 


“To what do you attribute your suc- 
cess?’’ once asked an American reporter 
of Henry Irving. 


“To my acting,’ said Irving simply. 
He didn’t have to give a list! 


The first of the employers referred to 
above is a striking example of the success 
of his own theory, for he rose to his pres- 
ent place from a humble beginning with 
the house and’ from ‘the first devoted all 
his ambition to it. It is to him, indeed, 
that the great store very largely owes its 
appearance and prosperity. 

“T have tried to make the store one 
that smiles at you,” he said. As he spoke, 
visions came to me of various shops that 
scowl at you! 

Somehow, that’s a good idea—a store 
that smiles! .And as I walked around with 
him he pointed out this and that point that 
illustrated his advanced ideas. 


Making a Shop Smile 


*‘First,”’ he said, ‘‘see how splendidly the 
place is lighted; for there’s not only every 
chance taken of using the daylight but 
there is plenty of electricity wherever the 
daylight doesn’t quite reach over this huge 
floor-space. 

“And see our white paint. See the banks 
of elevators—frame and cars all white! 
Picked that idea up one day in Philadel- 
phia. ‘Tried just one first, to see what it 
would look like here; and the clerks all 
joked about it—said it was the bridal 
elevator! But we went ahead and did 
’em all, 

“And here’s. another thing—biggest 
thing of all. Don’t you notice a gen- 
eral cheerful brightness everywhere that’s 
something more than the lighting? It 
comes from the glass-fronted counters. 
Some other stores have adopted this 
modern idea to quite a degree, but none 
to the extent we have. Every counter is a 
showcase, with glass clear to the floor, and 
it not only makes for cheerfulness but is a 
splendid use of what used to be lost space, 
for it gives a chance for great display along 
both sides of every aisle. 

‘“Hiven yet some of the biggest stores 
have long lines of wooden-fronted counters 
into whose dark recesses the clerks reach 
to draw out one box after another; but 
that’s only the case with some who have 
long-established and what is called con- 
servative trade. No house could begin in 
that way nowadays and hope to succeed. 

“‘And then there are notions—all sorts 
of those little things, you know, that most 
stores just keep in bunches or boxes, sort 
of shabby and messy. I determined this 
class of goods should be displayed in a 
variety just as complete as the bigger 
things; so we’ve had little racks and frames 
made to set them on, in well-finished ma- 
hogany, so that a customer can see all sorts 
and sizes and qualities of novelties ata 
glance. And it has paid—that’s the best 
part of it! The cost of the outfitting has 
been much more than made up in increased 
sales. And it’s even better than that, for 
if the little necessities areattractively found 
the customer gets a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, a feeling of having been well treated, 
that makes strongly for sales in other 
departments.” 


Originality is a quality that all the 
business world seems to be looking for, 
but originality is by no means all that is 
necessary. 

“My two best assistants,” said an 
advertising man whose displays are seen 
daily in the New York newspapers, ‘‘are a 
continual contrast and problem to me. By 
far the better one of the two, so far as orig- 
inal ideas is concerned, is by far the worse 
in results. He bubbles with bright ideas, 
but there is always anincompleteness about 
carrying his ideas out. It’s the hardest 
thing in the world for him to get an adver- 
tisement rounded up and completed on 
time. He can’t constitutionally quite push 
himself through. I keep him on because 
his ideas are often so clever, so novel, that 
I don’t want to lose him; but the other 
man, with not nearly so much cleverness 
and originality, is getting right ahead 
because his work, though not brilliant, is 
always good and he always has it full and 
complete and finished to the minute. And 
nothing is more certain, from a business 
standpoint, than that a good advertisement 
finished is worth more than a better one 
unfinished.”” 
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One of the Most Successful Military 
Schools in the South 


Aschool of national patronage, in the 
mountains of East Tennessee. Gives 
thorough preparation for college, Gov- 
ernment Academies, or business. In- 
dividual instruction. New buildings, 
designed especially fora military school, 
with modernequipment. Campusof45 
acres,athletic field, gymnasium, bowling 
alleys. Most healthful climate in U.S. 
35 states and five foreign countries rep- 
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COL. O. C. HULVEY, Superintendent 
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Manlius School 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


{pee ee as by the War Department as 
“Distinguished Institution, 1904-’05-'06-'07- 
’08-’09-’10-’11,’’ this being highest honor paid by 
U.S.Government. Most successful application 
of military principle to preparation for college 
or business, because this high grade of military 
work isattractiveand thoroughlystimulates aud 
produces results in honor system, building of 
character and habits of study not attained in | 
such degree by most military or civilian schools. 


WM. VERBECK, President 
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Institute 
The School with a Winter Home in Florida 


Educate your boyin this school where the system embraces 
all-round development—a school without ‘‘ frills’’—with- |\ 
out the traditions of the ‘‘gay life’’ of large colleges. 
Founded 1845; Chartered 1847. For sixty-five years the 
K. M. I. has been training boys for useful lives— making 
four-square men, so to speak, by developing their character, 
moral integrity, mental ability and physical welfare. Pre- 
paratory and Collegiate Courses. Special Courses in Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. Outdoor training 
all the year. Fixed charges $450, including Florida trip. 
Write for our catalogue and Florida booklet. Address 

The President Lyndon, y 
KMI. ¥ Ky. 
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Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793. 


A busy and lovable home for 
boys, on Southern Railway, 


in the country. A location 

famous for safety, health and 

| beauty. Strong graduate fac- 

ulty of Christian men, giving 

constant and individual at- 

tention. Military discipline, 

firm yet affectionate. Outdoor 

life, with Tennis and otherhealth- 

fulsports. Hazingabhorred. Bible, 

Physical Culture and fine Penman- 

ship specialties. Full Classical, Commercial, 

Scientificand Music Courses, Small classes. Terms reasonable. 
For'illustrated catalogue, address 


PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 5. 


JEATES SCHOOL 


7 For Boys. Endowed. Box 529, Lancaster, Pa. 
Ideal country surroundings. Fine athletic field. Stream for 
canoeing and all winter sports. Gymnasium and pool. In 
short, all kinds of recreation essential to vigorous youth. All 
fw boys are given systematic training in sports, $700 per year. 


EL Frederick Gardiner, A.M.,L.H.D., (Harvard) Headmaster 
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CONSERVATORY 
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1853 
Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the musical center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, 
splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 
A number of free Violin scholarships are available for 1911. 


GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. The con- 
ductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. Pupils of this Opera 
School will have the opportunity to obtain a début in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate 


oad acca For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


Year opens 
September 21, 1911 
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Thakischagle=s 


For Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 


ORGIA SCHO 


One of the best equipped schools for girls in the 
country. Beautifully located overlooking Long Island 
Sound, 50 minutes from New York City. Building 
new and specially designed for the school. College Prepar- 
atoryand general course. Modeling, drawing, painting,choral 
and sight singing included in every grade. A Department of 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium. Athletics. Outdoor Sports. 


OL OF TECHNOLOGY 
=i 


i Atlanta, Georgia 


oT 


An engineering institute of the high- 
est rank, in the heart of the progressive 
South. 1050 feet above sea level. The 
climate is healthful and delightful. Ad- 
vanced courses in Mechanical, Electrical, 
Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, Chemistry and Architecture. Extensive and new equip- 
ment of Shop, Mill and Laboratories. New Hospital, new Engineering 
Shop Building. and new Y. M. C. A. Building. 

The demand for the School’s graduates is much greater than the supply. 
Dormitories. Cost reasonable. For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G. MATHESON, LL.D., President 


A real school for real girls, taking account of their general education, growth of special 
talents, the care of home and health, the desire and need for social life and training. Location on 
high ground in large private park. Generous equipment of twenty build- 
ings—twelve for school use and eight club houses—adapted for 
residence, classes and recreation. Unique features to insure the 
advantages of both the large and the small school; the life and 
the democracy of the one modified by the congenial groups and small classes 
ofthe other. All features that would appeal to thoughtful parents. Academic 
and collegiate studies—with special departments of Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Arts and Crafts, Secretarial Work, Library Economy and Business 
Law. Athletics and outdoor life to promote good health and spirits. Pure 
air, pure water and perfect sanitation. Electric car service to all parts of the city 
of Washington. Pzrents interested in the choice of a school for their daughters 
should send for illustrated bound volume in which every detail is fully explained. 


Address Box 151 Forest Glen, Maryland 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
185 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


YP GYMNASIUM 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 


College preparation and entrance by cer- 
lificate. General high school course. 


Postgraduate work. 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 


Genuine happy home life with personal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired 
by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is excep- 
tionally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. Seventy acres; pine groves, ff 
seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are observed especially for results in health, character and educa- 
tion. New equipment. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish— 
native teachers. All branches of study. Patient and enthusiastic instructors. Acdress 


Rey. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P.0. Box M, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 
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that most of them should turn, here, to 
digging city sewers or working in mines. 
The country needs them and they need the 
country; and the cities need to be freed 
from increasingly gregarious massing. The 
whole problem of the immigrant, the Hin- 
wanderer—I love the delightful German 
word—is pregnant with perplexity and 
offers a splendid field for the public-spirited 
man of wealth. The population of Man- 
hattan, where most immigrants land, has 
increased in ten years from 131.8 inhabitants 
an acre to 166.1; and some of the most 
crowded city blocks have increased at the 
rate of three hundred an acre, and now show 
an acreage total of from seven hundred and 
fifty to one thousand, or over. 

Congress awoke a few years ago to 
the importance of distributing immigrants 
away from the great centers and in 1907 
established a bureau that would give in- 
formation to incoming foreigners in regard 
to conditions and needs in any part of 
the country. The bureau reports that its 
information guides some thousands an- 
nually, but that many, anxious to take 
advantage of opportunities in distant 
parts, are unable to go on account of not 
having money for passage and for settle- 
ment. Charitable organizations help in 
some cases; in others, employers advance 
the money; but the situation points out 
important need. 

Some of the railroads, with that en- 
lightened selfishness that is at the root of so 


| much of the progress of the world, try to 


hold present farmers and win new ones by 
showing the profits in good farming. One 
road employs a specialist to educate the 
dwellers along its line, free of charge, in 
points regarding the best use of soils, the 
use and selection of fertilizers, and other 
farm subjects. Another road has a farm 
bureau as part of its system, maintaining 
two model farms—abandoned farms, taken 
in hand to show what can be done; and it 
has an expert who travels about giving 
advice on farm topics. This railroad is also 
actively engaged in the highly interesting 
work of tempting farmers back from the 
West, where land is dear, to parts of New 
York, where it is cheap! 

In California and Colorado there are 
colonies established by the Salvation 
Army—colonies in regard to which Rider 
Haggard, the novelist, sent over by the 
British Government to investigate them, 
reported enthusiastically. Commander 
Booth Tucker believed that if some fifty 
million dollars, now spent in giving tem- 
porary relief, could be spent in settling 
three million people on the fland, immense 
good would be done; they would produce 
annually, he declared, one hundred and 
twenty million dollars’ worth of food, and 
their land would increase fifty per cent in 
value in ten years. 

The Salvationists could not command 
fifty million dollars, but they established 
colonies on the basis of physical and moral 
soundness and recognition of the Bible; 
and that unexpected difficulties were met 
with and the results have not been up to 
expectations is mainly due to the fact that 
they experimented with city derelicts and 
also selected poor soil. 

Still more interesting is a colony of 
Italians in Arkansas—a colony that won 
prosperity from bitter discouragement and 
stands as a splendid example of able and 
unselfish leadership, with a loyal following. 

The host of Italians who on Long Island 
and Staten Island are with huge success 
growing vegetables for New York City is 
further proof of what can be done; and 
Italians are now making a great part of the 
wine of California. Nor is it only Italians, 
for Germans, Slavs, Dutch and Scotch are 
doing splendidly with farm work. 

The old-fashioned idea of charity was at 
bottom the picturesque one of Haroun-al- 
Raschid, who went about in darkness and 
disguise seeking opportunities to do good. 
Napoleon, when emperor, day-dreamed 
the turning of his empire over to his son 
and spending his later years in driving 
about the country, listening to the church 
bells and seeking out people who needed 
aid. It would, indeed, be a change from 
such ideas to think of spending money in 
philanthropic efforts to relieve pernicious 
congestion at the population centers and to 
induce people to live out where there are 
open sky and open fields and fresh air. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Al LEADING LADY’S IMPRESSIONS 


EVENING POST 


OF RICHARD MANSFIELD 


(Continued from Page 9) 


was one of the most appealing and pathetic 
that I ever listened to. He said he had 
made no friends in the Palmer Company, 
for he didn’t care to carouse with the 
younger members and the older ones paid 
no attention to him. So, when his great 
triumph came and he was recalled again and 
again, there was no one near him to slap 
him on the shoulder and say: ‘‘ Well done!” 
And, after the audience finally let him go 
and the lights were out at the theater, he 
went home to the little room over a grocery 
where he lodged and had a cheese sandwich 
and a glass of beer all alone. 

There were so many lovable qualities 
about Mansfield that it is a pity he was so 
disliked by most of the people surrounding 
him. He was very generous and really kind- 
hearted; but his irritable temper made a 
number of his company hate him so that 
I used to wonder how he was able to act, 
with so much ill-will in the atmosphere. 

I suppose, though, he was in a position 
not to mind the lack of superficial affection, 
having fame and wealth, a charming and 
brilliant wife and a perfectly wonderful 
child. Isaw Gibbs only once—when I dare 
say he was about eight years old. He was 
uncanny, he was so clever; and I think that 
boy must be destined for great things. 

There was hardly a city we visited that 
some toy or curio was not dispatched to 
this beloved son; and, in fact, Mr. Mans- 
field was a great shopper. All the dealers 
in antiques knew him well. He had ex- 
quisite taste, but often he was overcharged 
and cheated. On reflection he would some- 
times grow suspicious; and after having 
given a shopkeeper an order on Mr. 
Stevens in payment for some costly trifle 
he would countermand it before the article 
was delivered. 


The Human Side of a Taskmaster 


One day an old woman rushed into the 
box-office, hatless and breathless, bringing 
a necklace and an order from Mr. Mans- 
field to receive and pay for it. The order 
was undoubtedly genuine, the money was 
paid and the woman departed. About five 
minutes later Mr. Mansfield walked in. 
He said he had just come from a shop where 
he had selected a necklace, but had decided 
not to take it after all and wished to tell 
them at the box-office not to receive it. He 
was amazed when he found it had already 
been delivered. The old woman must have 
passed him on the way. She hadn’t given 
him time to change his mind. 

It was about the end of November when 
we reached San Francisco; and we played 
at the old Grand Opera House that was 
completely destroyed a few months after- 
ward, during the earthquake. It was about 
three times as large as an ordinary theater, 
and it was Mr. Stevens’ idea that it would 
be a good thing for Mansfield to have a 
place large enough to hold all the would-be 
seat-purchasers instead of turning many 
away; but that tremendous place was taxed 
to the utmost capacity and the orchestra 
sent under the stage at every performance. 
My remembrance of figures is always so 
hazy that I couldn’t state what the receipts 
were, but they broke all records. 

Father was naturally in a very good 
humor, and on Thanksgiving evening he 
gave a supper in the theater’sfoyer. There 
were about two hundred covers laid—every 
member of the company, all the attachés, 
ushers and stagehands of the theater being 
present. There were speeches by every- 
body—songs and recitations—and it was a 
very happy affair. The stagehands looked 
at Father in wonder—they never had seen 
him in one of his genial, boyish moods. 
Only a few nights before, when the curtain 
had fallen on the last act of Doctor Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, all the members of the com- 
pany, realizing that he was in avery ‘“‘ Hyde- 
like” mood, scurried to their dressing rooms 
so rapidly that when he rose from the floor, 
where Hyde had passed away, there was 
not a soul in sight but the property man; 
the stagehands had seen him throw all the 
bottles on the table at the poor property 
man for goodness knows what small of- 
fense—and now here he was chatting gayly 
and dispensing his hospitality with so much 
charm that I overheard one of the car- 
penters whisper: “‘Gee! Dicky’s a human 
being after all, ain’t he?” 


I think he showed at his best at the little 
suppers on his private car. He was a fas- 
cinating raconteur and would talk unaf- 
fectedly of his work and his ideals. One 
night he was saying that he had been mis- 
understood and misrepresented more than 
any actor alive; and he cited what he called 
“the base fabrication” which every one 
had believed about his having thrown 
chops at a waiter in Chicago. “If hethrows 
bottles, why not chops?”’ I thought, but I 
didn’t say it. 

“But, Mr. Mansfield,’ said one of the 
ladies ingenuously, ‘don’t you think that 
all such stories have helped to make your 
reputation?” 

Mansfield the stage director would have 
annihilated her for such an undiplomatic 
observation, but Mansfield the host only 
said, ‘Tut, tut!” and let it pass. 

Another time, though, he was very much 
provoked over a most harmless faux pas. 
While serving some roast chicken he re- 
marked that it was too cold, and the girl on 
his right unfortunately failed to hear what 
he said; so when he asked her, “‘How do 
you find that chicken—too hot or too cold?”’ 
she didn’t know what to say. She had to 
say something, so. she said: ‘Too hot.” 
And he wouldn’t speak to her again for two 
weeks. 

At Christmastime we played in New 
Orleans and there were jolly holiday parties 
on the car. There was a Christmas tree in 
honor of Orey, the little girl who played the 
Duke of York in Richard III; and her 
present from the star was a doll as big as 
herself. She was fairly wild with delight, 
and she simply adored Mr. Mansfield. 
Most children did, and he was kindness 
itself to all of them. 

He gave handsome Christmas gifts to 
the principal members of his company 
and candy and fruit to all. My remem- 
brance was an antique tortoise-shell comb, 
mounted with a crown set with garnets. 
It is a beautiful memento, showing the 
ever fastidious taste of the donor. 

It was in New Orleans that it was de- 
cided to revive The Scarlet Letter, which 
had been produced first by Mansfield ten 
or twelve years before—and we began re- 
hearsals at once. Four weeks later it was 
brought out in Philadelphia. Hester Prynn 
was one of the most exhausting réles I have 
ever portrayed. Most of the scenes were 
with Dimsdale and the rehearsals were very 
trying; but I was given special praise by 
the critics, and when Mr. Mansfield himself 
said complimentary things I felt that I had 
succeeded indeed—for generally the only 
way one knew that he was pleased was 
when he failed to say he was displeased. 


What Came of a Dancing Lesson 


One morning, about three days before the 
dress rehearsal, Orey, who was cast for 
Little Pearl, was capering about according 
to the business of her part in a very awk- 
ward manner, and Mr. Mansfield seemed 
to notice it for the first time. 

“Dance,” he said. ‘“‘ You know how to 
dance, don’t you?” 

“No, sir,” said Orey. 

“Well, your sister must teach you.” 

The sister, who traveled with the child, 
was called. 

“You can teach your little sister to 
dance, can’t you?” 

“No, sir,’”’ she said decidedly. 

“Well, well; this is very annoying. She 


must dance—she must be taught to dance. | } 


Isn’t there any one who can teach her to 
dance?”’ There was dead silence on the 
part of the company while he walked up 


and down grumbling under his breath. | 


Then he burst forth: “It is amazing how 
obstacles are always thrown in my way. 
Here my production is to be completely 
ruined because this child cannot dance and 
nobody can teach her!” 

The little girl, who was an awfully sweet, 
earnest little thing, was trembling with 
fright and her tears were beginning to fall; 
so Limpulsively stepped forward and said: 

“T’ll teach her, Mr. Mansfield.” 

“Good,” he said, and for him the inci- 
dent was closed—but it wasn’t for me. If 
I had realized what I was undertaking I’m 
afraid I would not have volunteered. Orey 
had never danced a step in her life. She 
didn’t Know what I was talking about when 
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I explained—she couldn’t follow me when I 
danced the steps over and over; so I had 
finally to get down on my knees beside her 
and move her feet with my hands—and we 
only had three days! But how that kiddie 
did work! She tried with all her soul; she 
practiced every hour of the day, and her 
sister had to rub her tired little legs with 
oil so she could sleep at night. She would 
come to my dressing room between my 
scenes in the other plays and I would dance 
for her and with her; and she made sur- 
prising progress. When the dress rehearsal 
arrived, and Father saw the dance for the 
first time, he beamed. He told Orey he 
never had seen anything so pretty—but he 
never even said ‘Thank you!” to me. 

I was amply repaid, though, in the happi- 
ness the little girl felt over her success and 
in her gratitude to me. 

An incident very illustrative of Mr. 
Mansfield’s character occurred just before 
this dress rehearsal. 

It was to be on Sunday, and he said: 
“T’ll put it to a vote of the company as to 
whether it shall be in the afternoon or at 
night, and the majority shall rule.’”’ 

Thinking, I suppose, of the Carlos re- 
hearsal which finished at about three A. M., 
there were votes from all sides for the 
afternoon. ‘But,’ said Mr. Mansfield, 
“don’t you think it will be better to have 
the whole day for rest and preparation and 
give it at night, exactly like a performance? 
What do you say?”’ ‘‘Afternoon,’’ came 
the obstinate response. ‘‘But,’’ he per- 
sisted, ‘‘I don’t hear from any one but the 
men. What have the ladies to say?” 
“* Afternoon,” they all cried promptly. ‘‘So 
you all think it would be better in the 
afternoon?” ‘Yes, sir,’’ unanimously. 
“Well, I don’t; I prefer it at night. We'll 
have it at night.” 

Dimsdale was one of Mansfield’s best 
characters, though his embodiment was 
very little like Hawthorne’s delineation; 
but it was a vital and very moving picture, 
and there was an exaltation and an uplift 
about the play that was enthralling. The 
intensity of Dimsdale’s suffering was de- 
picted by the actor in a masterly way, but 
one didn’t get the impression of weakness. 
Instead, in the death scene, his voice rose 
with a sheer strength that made me shiver 
with appreciation. 

I wish it could have been possible to 
have preserved some of those vocal flights 
of Mansfield in phonographic records. I 
would give a great deal for instance to 
listen again to the lyric beauty of his 
tones as he recited the little verse in Le 
Misanthrope. 


And then I said to King Henri: 
“Take back—take back your grand 
Paris; 
I love my love too well!” 


I was not in the cast of Le Misanthrope 
and I used to like to watch it from the 
front, for Mansfield seemed just to be 
acting himself. 

Our New York engagement was played 
at the New Amsterdam Theater during the 
five weeks preceding Easter; and when, on 
the day of our opening, I sent to the box- 
office to get a seat for my grandmother, 
who was anxious to see me as Portia, the 
best that could be had was in the last row 
of the orchestra for the last matinée of the 
engagement. Itis alwaysa pleasure to play 
in the New Amsterdam, for the stage is 
large and roomy, and the dressing rooms 
are arranged so that one can really breathe 
in them with comfort; but they have to be 
reached by an elevator—and, oh, the trou- 
bles there were over that elevator! None 
of the actors wanted to ride with the star, 
and the elevator man had a difficult prob- 
lem to manage always to be where he was 
wanted, for Father wouldn’t tolerate wait- 
ing an instant. 

One night I came from the stage just in 
time to see the elevator start, and before 
I thought I called sharply: ‘‘ Wait a min- 
ute!” and the man came back. Whatever 
made him do it I don’t know, for when I 
stepped inside there, in lonely state, stood 
Father. My act of lese-majesty, however, 


was not commented upon, but he scolded 
me for not wearing a shawl when I passed 
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through the drafty corridors and imme- 
diately sent to my room a dose of the Irish 
whisky he had bottled for himself, with 
the command that I should drink it all 
and not catch cold. It was so strong I felt 
as if the top of my head would come off — 
and I was quite sufficiently punished for 
any of my misdeeds. 

He certainly used to coddle himself and 
thought every one should do likewise. For 
exercise he took long walks every after- 
noon without an overcoat; but at night, 
going to and from the theater, he had a 
carriage, no matter how short the way or 
how mild the weather; and he wore a long 
coat, and a muffler over his mouth and 
nose, like the veil of an oriental lady. 

The walls of the New Amsterdam would 
reverberate with the sounds of the fray 
on Doctor-Jekyll-and-Mr.-Hyde nights, for 
the good Doctor Jekyll didn’t seem to 
endure so long as the devilish Hyde. One 
night there were veritable roars and, 
opening my door, I heard his peroration: 
“Go to the police station, sir, and say 
Mr. Mansfield sent you to be arrested.” 

Trying as his furies were, they were not 
so disagreeable to the company in general 
as the lectures. These used to occur 
every few weeks. He would line us all up 
and give us a sorrowful little talk about 
his injuries and our shortcomings, as if we 
were school-children. About the middle 
of the year he had finished one of these 
causeries by promising a hundred dollars 
at the end of the season to the one who was 
voted by the majority of the company to 
have been the most “faithful and competent 
in the discharge of duty.” 

When the season was nearing the close 
the men of the company suddenly recalled 
this promise, which Father seemed to have 
forgotten; so they got together and voted 
for ayoung fellow who had played anumber 
of important parts on short notice and who 
really deserved the prize. They informed 
Father of their action in a neatly type- 
written letter and awaited results. That 
night, in his own handwriting, this appeared 
on the call board: ‘‘Mr. Mansfield has 
awarded the prize of one hundred dollars 
to Miss Blank’’—naming a woman whose 
life he had made miserable during the 
entire season by his positive abuse at 
rehearsals. I suppose he thought she 
deserved some recompense for all she had 
stood. 

I was sincerely sorry when the season 
finally closed. I was engaged for a modern 
play for the following season, for which I 
had great hopes; so I felt that it would be 
some time before I could—if I ever did— 
play with Mr. Mansfield again. And the 
year had been a glorious one. To have 
been leading woman for the greatest star of 
his day, playing splendid parts before the 
finest audiences in the land, was a satis- 
faction, and the feeling of accomplishing 
something worth while far outweighed the 
memory of any petty annoyance. 

I never saw him but once after the final 
curtain of that season fell. It was on 
Riverside Drive one afternoon, while walk- 
ing near my home in New York. He was at 
that time rehearsing Peer Gynt, and I was 
playing at Wallack’s in Popularity. We 
chatted pleasantly and he told me that 
when he revived Cyrano de Bergerac, as 
he intended to do, he wanted me to play 
Roxane. I said I thought it could be 
arranged—and how I wish it might have 
been! Later in that season, while I was 
playing in The Mills of the Gods and 
rehearsing for The Roundup, he decided to 
revive his previous repertoire to add to 
Peer Gynt, and was dissatisfied with the 
rehearsals. He sent me word that he 
would like me to return because, he said: 
“T am ill and tired; and I wish to be sure 
that everything will be well done.”’ 

Both of my managers refused to release 
me, however, so I could not return; but 
I appreciated such a message from Mr. 
Mansfield and I’m so glad he sent it to 
me, for it was only a short time afterward 
that he broke down and never acted again. 

The reason I got along so well with the 
so-called tyrant was, I think, because at 
first I was not afraid of him and in the end 
I revered and liked him. 
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CHOOLS & GOLLEG 


EMERSON College of Orat; 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presiden') 


One of the largest schools ofir 
tory, Literature, Pa Cu 
Dramatic Art and Pedago 
America. It aims to develop 
student a knowledge of hi 
powers in expression, wlh 
as a creative thinker or ii 
terpreter. Summer ses)|z 
" The demand for our gradi 
teachers in colleges, normalatj 
schools is greater than wea 
31st year opens Tuesday, Se; 
HARRY SEYMOUR bs sf: 
Huntington Chambers, Huntington Avenue, Boston| 


t 


— 

Beaver Dam, Wisco 
Wayland Academy 1855. Christian co-e 
home school. 8th grade to Ist year college, all course: 
ings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; 1 
offers recreation. Endowment $250,000; expenses §25( 
violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send 


EDWIN P. BROWN, P.0.Bi 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 42¢even. 8:3. 1 


pure water. Beautiful campus. Ten acre i 
field. Gymnasium. New buildings. Separate dh 
ries. Co-educational. College certificate privileges, is 
course. Scholarship aid. $250 a year—no extras. Ad«cs 

THEODORE P. FARR, A.M., Pri 


Readir, 
Schuylkill Seminary @52ii; 
Preparatory for colleges and universities. ch 
Music, Elocution, Commercial. athietioan 
sium. Year $275. Catalogue on request. | 
Rev. WARREN F. TEEL, Ph. M., Princi 
for Gir 
young 1 
BOWLING GREEN SEMINARY 5&3" 
Bowling Green, Virginia. Terms, including tujp 
board, $187.50. 45th year. Bvravzch of the Southern | 
es stem. In one of the beautiful and historic towns of 
Careful work. Homelike attention to students. Piiyi 
health. Address Rev. C. K, MILLICAN, A.B., Prin., t 


F 


Fauquier Institute youNaim 


Warrenton, Va. The 52nd session begins Sept. 2, 

Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from st 

ton. A limited and thorough home school. Rates, $200\w 

ere fe request 
MIS 


ELLIE V. BUTLER, Principally 


The Sargent School! 


Cambridge, Mass. Comprehensive, practical and |e 
courses. Enables young men and women to becomeic 
Assists them to secure positions. Modern buildings witl bs 
proved apparatus. Established 1881. Address the Sup 


Lewisburg Seminary and Conservatory of 
In Alleghanies, 2300 ft. above sea, near Greenbri| 
Sulphur, half-way between Washington and Cincinnati, & 
Fine, modern buildings, steam heat, etc. Strong] 
Courses in Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution, 
$220 to $350. Session begins Sept. 13. 
R. C. SOMMERVILLE, Pres., Drawer P, Lewisbuma 


Mary Baldwin Semin 

FOR eae LADIES STAUNTON, V 
Term begins Sept. 7th, 1911. Located in Shenandoah Vall 
ginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and moder) 
ments. 302 students past session from 33 States. Terms 
Pupilsenter anytime. Send for catalogue. Miss E.C. WEID, 


le 


t 
E 
KIMBALL UNION ACAD) 
MERIDEN,N.H. High elevation in the New 
shire Mountains. Experienced instructors. Ci Caf 
privileges. Manual training. New and separate dorm lie 


girls and boys. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Endo 
mits cost of $200. CHARLES ALDEN TRAOY, te 


The Bartholomew-Clifton Schoc! 


An attractive home department for a limited number ¢ 
pupils. Prepares for the best colleges. Advanced iy 
High School Graduates. Music, Art, Languages, Travel iss 
Miss E. A, ELy, A. M., and MIss M. F. SMITH, Prijpa 

Evanswood, Clifton, ‘- 


Cushing Acadei 


Ashburnham, Mass. Large endowment permit 
advantages of a high-priced school for $275 a year.U 
certificate. Music¢. Extensive campus. Five buildings.At 
field. Gymnasium. Co-educational. Write for catalog 
H. S. COWELL, A. M., Princal 


WESTBROOK SEMIN 

366 Stevens Ave., Portland, Maine, 
Especial advantages for young men and women who wist© 
preparation for college or professional school; for teahg 
for the work of everyday life. Courses for advanced 
81st year opens Sept. 18th. Gymnasium. Wholesomelil 
$240. Catalog. thur C. —_— 


BLAIR ACADEM 


Blairstown, New Jersey. P 

64th year. Prepares for any American I 

Campus 100 acres. Thorough equipment; li 
dowment justifies low rate of $350. Opens September 

JOHN C.8SHARPE,A.M., D.D., Principal, P.'p 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF 

FRANCIS L. YORKE, M.A., Direct 
Finést Conservatory in the West. Establilé 
1874. Piano, Violin, Voice Culture, Public School Music,e 


Term Opens Sept. 11. Diplomas given and degrees } ie 
Write Registrar for Catalog 3. 530 Woodward Ave., Det ; 


ie 
‘y 
[ 


Bea Physical Director Hold 5 


The field is open to men as well as women. 

Our Graduates are holding positions in the lesley 
institutions of this country. We ut our own quarter 0 
dollar building. Write for Catalog 


Physical Culture Training School, Box 5, 42a and Grand Bld, 


LINDEN HALL SEMINE 


LITITZ, Lancaster County, Pa. ' 
Organized1746, Aims todevelophome loving a! 
making young women, Rey. Chas, D. Rreideey ‘ 


[ 
| 
| 
} 


LS & GOLLEGES - 


annett Medical College 


(Medical Department) 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY (44th Year) 


| ind Winter Term Commences Wednesday, September 27, 1911 


e do not merely teach. We train and make 
tical men, A School of Results. New Catalogue 

+ for mailing. For information concerning credits neces- 
4 for entrance and ‘Self-help Plan’’ address Department P. 
: ge and Offices, 1358-1362 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


hid OUNG men and women, here is 
y. an exceptional opportunity for you 
to study dentistry at an extremely 


t 
entistry moderate cost for tuition and living 


expenses. The course is three years. 
| The faculty able and experienced, 
| the Clinical facilities unexcelled. Write 
for catalogue. Address 


VEN SEAN] INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 
133 E. Obio St. 


Jet COLLEGE Indianapolis, Ind. 


ip! Read! and Consider !! 


i ais the better off, the man who hasa good trade, 
who belongs to the vast army of unskilled 
sts? The New York Trade School, founded 
$1,and endowed, provides practical instruction 
jous trades for young men. Full day courses, 
') $45 ; evening classes, $12 to $16. Illustrated 
Hogue, ‘showing trades taught and giving full 
wulars, mailed free on application. Address, 
first Avenue, New York City. 


» 


9 Study at Home fit? 


for Pree Booklet on Contracts 
@ and 112-pp. Catalog. Tells how 
we make your home a Univer- 
sity. Leading Correspondence 
Law Course in America. New 
special text prepared by instruct. 
ors in 21 resident universities, 
including Harvard, Stanford, 
Chicago, Wis., Ill., Mich. and 
others. Over 10, 000 students en- 


el je| Low cost-very easy terms. SPECIAL BUSINESS LAW COURSE 
S: Extension University, Box 4012, Chicago, Illinois 


3ss Electrical School 


| For the forceful young man of limited time. 
ciplete Gets right at the heart of electrical science— 
theoretical and practical. Actual construction, 

Hi-Ye ar installation and testing. Graduates trained 
men. 19th year. Opens September 20. You 

should write for catalogue. 


41S 75 Takoma Avenue, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


-- 
OF “VIRGINIA 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY 
Seventy-fourth Session begins Sept. 12, 1911. 
Excellent laboratory, and clinical facilities. 

ate salubrious. Living expenses moderate. 
Write for Catalogue 2. 
Christopher Tompkins, M.D., Dean, Richmond,Va. 


Annie Coolidge Rust’s 20th Year 


lebel School of Kindergarten 
‘mz BOSTON, MASS., 
i al Classes. PIERCE BLDG., Corry So. 


‘s for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground positions. 


- 

A Department of 
ca Dental School Harvard University 
: Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
-years’ course leading to degree, Doctor Dental Medicine. 
| equipment. Large clinic. Certificates from recognized 
sh atory schools accepted. Catalog. 
i} EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean 


, 1y Normal School for Kindergartners 
| and Grade Teachers. 


3s given by Harvard educators. Prepares for 
\ garten, playground, first, second and third 
% . Address Secretary, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
MI-STATE COLLEGE 
» 
90 South Darling Street, Angola, Indiana 
pliatory, Collegiate, Teacher-Training and Commer- 


pays board, furnished room, tuition and library 
WW weeks. No entrance examination, Enterany time. 


w-York, New-York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. 
c e?You Chosen a Profession ? 7h<re are Op- 


portunities in 
4 Hine, especially Homeopathic Medicine. Send for 
2€8. New YORK HOMGOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
= OWER HOSPITAL, Royal S.Copeland, A.M., M.D., Dean. 


in Applied Electricity, 

i i Year Practical Courses Applied Chemistry, 
ad Machine Design. One-Year Courses in Machine 

a , Carpentry and Building, Tanning, Leather Chemistry. 


4 ation. Examinations for admission, Sept. 20. Write for catalog. 
uT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Dept. C.) 
VIL Mechanical Engineering, Classical 
ommercial’ Courses. Able aesity new build- 


i ? ings; gymnasium. Booklet. 
# at, Rev. Edward G. Dohan, 0.5. A., Villanova, Pa. 


ter Domestic Science School 


Mass. Opens Sept. 18th. Normal and home- 
es. The demand for our graduates in cookery, sew- 
as matrons, dietitians and housekeepers is 
we can meet. For catalog address 


WETHERED, 160 INSTITUTE ROAD 


books when I go back to school. 
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Sense and 


The Postgraduate 


’*M BACK from the country, all freckled 
and red, and ready for schooldays again. 
I was pale when I went, but my Uncle 
Bill said I have changed quite a good deal 
since then. My nose is quite freckled from 
hoeing the corn and being all day in the sun; 
my feet are all brown and my trousers are 
torn—but | never had half so much fun. 
My hair wasn’t cut from the middle of 
June, but I don’t seem to mind it at all. I 
never saw summer get over so soon and 
I hardly can think it is fall. Sometimes I 
would eat maybe four meals a day, with 
apples and berries between; and my cheeks 
are so fat people pull them this way, and 
they all want to know where I’ve been. I 
guess I wore out five or six pair of pants 
and most all of the old shirts I had. There’s 
nothing like farming and uncles and aunts 
to teach a small boy to be glad. Sometimes 
after dinner, which was a big meal, I would 
work till it almost was night; and after I 
worked for a while I would feel I was getting 
anew appetite. I chopped so much wood 
and I pitched so much hay that no wonder 
I’m covered with tan; and my aunt under- 
stood Uncle William to say I am almost as 
good as a man. 


TOOK a bath often two times in a day, 

in the creek where it came up chin-high — 
where you do not need towels or soap, and 
you lay in the sun on the creek-bank to 
dry. I rode on a horse from the field to 
the yard when the sun would be pretty 
near gone, and sometimes I fell off when 
it trotted too hard and sometimes when it 
walked I stayed on. Sometimes I would 
milk a big cow in a pail that was gentle and 
kind as could be, unless there were flies 
that it swished with its tail and would upset 
the milk over me. One time a big goose 
knocked me into the creek with its wings 
and I got pretty wet, but my Uncle Bill 
said he would show him a trick—and he'll 
get it Thanksgiving, you bet! I learned 
about lizards and crickets and frogs, and 
blow-snakes that do so much harm, and 
what kind of fleas you can get off of dogs, 
and hornets you bind with a charm. And 
school for a part of the time is all right, 
to learn how to read and do sums; but you 
learn something new both in daytime and 
night onthe farm when vacationtime comes. 


ND I can churn butter, and freeze the 
ice-cream, and poultice bee-stings on 
your legs, and tell if the hens lay an egg 
when they scream—and fool them with 
doorknobs for eggs. I learned to pick 
geese for a big feather tick, and where the 
wild strawberries grow, and how you stuff 
straw into clothes, with a stick in its arms, 
so’s to scare off a crow. Sometimes I 
shelled peas for my aunt in a dish and 
snapped the wax beans so’s to cook; and 
learned to dig worms that will catch you 
some fish and how to put them on a hook. 
And don’t trust a goat when it comes up 
behind, no matter how friendly he seems; 
and treat the farmhorse all thoughtful and 
kind, and don’t let him drink when he 
steams. And grease the well rope if it 
squeaks when you pull, and don’t leave 
things out in the wet; and duck an old hen 
in a rain-barrel full to cure her of wanting 
to set. And nobody knows all the things 
you can tell without any table or rule; and 
Uncle Bill says I can do twice as well in my 


—J. W. Foley. 


An Edible Footstool 


NE of the waiters in a hotel, who did 

not understand English very well, came 

to the head waiter and said in German: 

“That gentleman sitting over there says 

his wife is not feeling very well and she 
wants some hash.” 

“All right,” directed the head waiter. 
“Tt’s not on the bill, but go out and get 
her some minced chicken.” 

The waiter presently came back with a 
plate of chicken hash. 

Both man and woman looked astonished. 
They examined the hash critically and 
laughed. The head waiter, regarding them 
sternly, did not know what to make of it. 

The head waiter walked over tothe table. 

“‘Ts not the service satisfactory?” 

** Perfectly.” 


“T donot understand why you laugh at my © 


efforts to please,” he said with much dignity. 


“Don’t get sore,” protested the man. | 


“Tt’s this way: I told that waiter my wife 
was not feeling very well and wanted a 
hassock, and he went away and came back 
with a plate of hash!” 


A Toothsome Tale 


AT JACK MURPHY was a hackman 

in Helena for many years. Fat Jack 
wooed the fickle goddess at the faro table. 
After years of study and losses he evolved a 
system that was sure to win. He scraped 
together a roll of money and went at it. 

After he had played for a time he was 
down to the cloth. He hadn’t a chip left. 
He hurried out to borrow some money. 
The first man he met was an old friend who 
was in the money-loaning business. 

“Tend me ten dollars,’ said Jack. 

“What on?” asked the friend. 

Jack scratched his head. 

“T ain’t got nothin’,” he explained; ‘‘ but 
I got to have ten. My system is comin’ 
out. I only got two more bets to make. 
I’ll win sure! Let me have ten.” 

“No security—no ten,” said the friend 
coldly. 

Fat Jack took out his false teeth. 

“Can I get ten on them?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“‘Sure!’’ said the moneylender, and he 
passed over the ten dollars, wrapped the 
teeth in a handkerchief and went on his 
way. Fat Jack lost, of course. The sys- 
tem didn’t work. Next morning he came 
round to the moneylender’s place. 

““Say,” he said, “I got to eat.” 

“All right,’”’ the moneylender replied. 
“Pay the ten and you can have your 
teeth.” 

“T ain’t got no ten.” 

“Then you get no teeth.” 

“ Ain’t there some way we can fix this 
up?” pleaded Jack. “I got to eat and I 
can’t eat without them teeth.” 

““How much have you got?”’ 

“Fifty cents.” 

“All right; I’ll hire the teeth to you for 
breakfast for that fifty cents!’”’ And he 
went round to an eating place with Jack 
and stood by while Jack ate his ham and 
eggs. Then he collected the teeth. Every 
time Jack was hungry he paid fifty cents 
and hired his teeth. It took him a month 
to raise the ten dollars in a bunch and get 
the teeth back. 


The Donkey Engine 


You hear him puffing loudly on the freighter 
in the dock 
As he swings the cargo in her to the clacking 
of the block. 
He pants and chugs and chatters as he lifts 
a ton or two; 
But he'll tackle any labor that they find for 
him to do,- 
From hoisting ladies’ bonnets to handling 
kegs of shot — 
The sassy donkey engine, 
The brassy donkey engine, 
The classy donkey engine 
Is Johnny on the spot. 


High up upon the bridges that grow through 
empty air, 


You find him lifting girders and doing all | 


his share; 
And where the city buildings go soaring to 
the sky 
The little donkey engine is sure to meet your 
eye— 
Yes, where the hammers clamor and the rivets 
sizzle hot, 
The ‘‘ducky”’ donkey engine, 
The lucky donkey engine, 
The plucky donkey engine 
Is Johnny on the spot. 


You sing about your power plants, ten 
thousand horse or more. 
I chant the donkey engine on the sea or on 
the shore, 
The puffing little giant that does his nifty 
work 
And never seems to weary and never cares to 
shirk; 
But chugs and pants and sputters—and does 
an awful lot— 
The ‘candy”’ donkey engine, 
The handy donkey engine, 
The dandy donkey engine 
‘ Is Johnny on the spot. 
—Rerton Braley. 


Your earning capacity can be increased 


threefold by proper development. 
No matter what line you are in, whether 
you have had experience in Draiting or 
not, our full and partial courses fit every 
need, in Drawing, Estimating, Plan 
Reading, Mechanical, Architectural and 
Structural Drafting and Design. Ont 
graduates are much in demand. 


Students study blue-prints of buildings and ma- 


chinery actually being constructed! Your work is 
approved by Chicago's leading architects ahd 


engineers. Low tuition, easy payments, Mention 
course and send for folder. 

CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
678 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Courses in same subjects at our Chicage o School, 
Day and evening classes Ask for catalog AC. 


Let Experts Teach 
You to be a 


Real Machinist 


Take your first job as a trained man—not an apprentice— 
get a trained man’s wages—quicker promotion. Our ex- 
pert teachers will personally show you how to use tools; 
put you through lathe, drill, shaper, chuck, milling ma- 
chine, planer, grinder and vise work; and have you make, 
assemble and repair machines and tools, Special attention 
to accuracy and speed. The largest and most com- 
plete school machine shops in the United States. 
Small tuition. Low cost of living. Enter any time. 

Write for illistrated catalogue. 


O.H.Lonewell President, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Learn Scientific Farming 
Winona College of Agriculture 


Opens Sept.19. Two years course prepares for all 
phases of farming. Science and practice under ex- 
perts, on College farm, in growing crops, orchard- 
ing,caring forand feeding dairy herd, poultry,swi ine, 
etc. Shop work. Athletics. Expenses low. For 
catalog write J. ¢, BRECKENRIDGE. D.D., President 
Box 913, Winona Lake. Ind. 


ics forte: 
we 


I electrical 


and indus- 


trial ca- 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. score 

three years. Brief Engineering Courses. Two year courses for train- 
ing of supervisors of Manual Training. Courses in Household 
Arts and Sciences. Diploma recognized by N. Y. State Education 
Dept. Three year courses in Dept. of Applied and Fine Arts. 
Mechanical and Electrical Courses open to grammar school 
graduates. Normal Course open to high school graduates. Full 
tuition, $75 a year. Address The REGISTRAR, 55 Plymouth Ave. 


Detroit College of Law 


Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all States. 
Two distinct schools — Day and Evening. Three 
years’ course leads to the degree of LL.B. Students 
may witness 20 courts in daily session. Law Library 
18,000 Vols. Catalog mailed free. Self-supporting 
students should write for pamphlet describing our 
efficient Bureau of Self-Help... Address 


MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec’y, 90 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


Two years course leading tothe degreeof 
I.L.B.,and admissiontothe State and U.S, 
Courts. Finelaw building andstrong fac- 
ulty of 15 members. Terms reasonable, 
Students may be self-supporting. Next 
term begins September 20th, 1911. lor 
illustrated catalogue address, 


; Major C.R. Evans (Dept.C), Chattanooga,Tenn. 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 

We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year course. For catalogue, address 
Fannie A, Smith, Principal, 871 Lafayette St., Bridgeport,Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Huntington Avenue. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(Near Washington, D. C.) Co-educational. College preparatory 
Broad variety of musical courses, including pipe organ and or- 
chestra. Pianotuning. Certificate admits to University of Vir 


giniaand othercolleges. Terms: $150 to $200 per year. JVo extras. 
Address 8. C, I., Box 105, Dayton, 


to be an Orator? 
to be a Teacher of Elocution? 
O ou want to be a Public Reader? 
to improve your conversation ? 
to increase your power in any 
direction? Send for catalogue to 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 921 Temple Building, Philad’a 


DEFIANCE COLLEGE ?=5:A5°: 


A high grade institution with standard courses in Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Commerce, Domestic Science, Music, Art and Elocu- 
tion. $138.00 pays for board, room and tuition for one year. 
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It's worth your while to know 


how your stockings are made *% «. 


You can’t get real foot comfort and sock economy combined, 
unless, behind the sock, there is a concern determined to 
make a better sock. 


A stocking can be made to wear—at the expense of comfort. 
It can be made comfortable at the expense of wear. 


Here is the stocking that has the acme of both wear and 
comfort. No need to darn these socks—every thread 
resists wear. 


Read these reasons why 


Hosiery “ 


is better hosiery than you’ve ever worn: ; ] 
z Guard against this by wearing 


Knit from the best hosiery yarns that a century of experience, the most skilled workman- od 7 ° 
ship, and the most modern machinery can produce. Bachelors Friend Hosiery 
The French Welt Top Make Your Own Test 


Tops of every pair of Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery are made with a real French welt—the 


Try them for your own personal satisfaction. Try Bachelors’ 
best welt ever knitted on a seamless stocking. It improves the tep»wonderfully and adds ‘ Y : cite area 


Friend once and they will be your friend ever after. The 


greatly to the value and life of the stocking. first cost is extremely reasonable—the final cost more than 
Next Comes the Leg , economy—it’s a real saving. 
Only best grades of long staple, combed Egyptian and Sea Island cottons are used in If Your Favorite Dealer Hasn’t Them 


Bachelors’ Friend. That makes for elasticity, comfort, strength and long wear. We have 


Send us money-order covering amount—stating quality, size 
recently installed the most perfect two-thread looping machines ever used, making the pe Baa 


and color, and we will send them to you charges prepaid. — 


stockings more elastic and double the strength of ordinary single-thread looped hose. Fill out and mail the coupon now—don’t lose a minute. 

What We Do to Heels and Toes Made in ( 6 pairs—$1.50 ) Guaranteed not 
Both heels and toes are reinforced by yarn of the best quality and are more than twice three < 6 pairs—$2.00 }to show holes in 
the thickness of other parts of the stocking. The two-thread looping here shows its supe- grades (6 pairs—$2.50 ais onthe 


riority—as toes and heels are more elastic. The life is twice that of an ordinary stocking. 
How We Dye Them 


The stockings are boiled in water with pure olive oil soaps imported direct from Italy. 
This removes all impurities and makes the dye perfectly sanitary. The dyes used are 
imported from Germany, and are the best and fastest known. After dyeing, the hose 
are again washed and finished by the most approved methods. Finally, every stocking 
is carefully examined to insure every pair being perfect. 


And Now Do You Wonder 


that Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery can be guaranteed for six months? There’s something 
more than the making, though. It means something to you that the manufacturers of these 
remarkable hose are the great-great-grandsons of the man who founded this business—that 
they know how to make hose—real hose—hose that are really good enough to guarantee. 


Colors—Black, Tan, Navy, Slate, Bordeaux, Purple, ete. 
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Gentlemen :—Enclosed find_____for which send me 
box____of Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery. 


Quality Size Color 


\ It is understood that these socks are guaranteed for six months and 
that if they wear out inside of that time, you will replace them 


\, with new. 
The Guarantee of Guarantees \ Yours very truly 


Name 


Boxes, coupons, and everything connected with Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery are made on 
our own premises—we also make a guarantee that is a guarantee. You'll find it in every 


box. Every guarantee has six coupons. Should any pair of hose show holes inside of Mail 
six months, return to us with coupon (one for each pair) and we'll make good. the 
Coupon 


JOSEPH BLACK & SONS COMPANY, York, Pa. to-day 
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COPYRIGHT, 1911, By ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lra. 


“Beautiful, my dear! The million-dollar-look! Who's the angelic one?” 

“ Angel or not, they're from Tommy.” 

“Solid?” 

“Tommy solid? Hardly! He has bones and things inside him.” 

“You know | mean—” 

“If you mean the silver, it’s Community. And it has a back-bone, like Tommy, of something 
different. No harm, I guess. In fact I rather like the idea of having the silver outside where you can use it.” 


COMMOUNTTIY SILVER_ 


is built by overlaying solid silver upon a “‘back-bone” of stronger, stiffer metal. Do not confuse it with ordinary “plated” 
silver, for Community Silver is so specially thickened at the wearing-points, and toughened to withstand wear, that in a 
long lifetime you will never see or touch anything but the purest of pure silver. J¢ is guaranteed for > years. There 


are many attractive designs at your dealer's. “The price 1s attractive too. For instance, six teaspoons, $2.00. 
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Possibilities of Motor-Trucks Unlimited — 


HERE is practically no limit to the possibilities of motor-trucks in the busi- 
ness world. Every man who has a cartage problem is anxious to know 
just how motor-trucks will work out under his conditions. But the ques- 
tion is sllved—The White Company have hundreds of trucks in operation 
in almost every conceivable kind of business—under practically every 
known condition—and there is not a single owner to whom we could not 
refer a prospective buyer. Not one has been disappointed, but on the con- | 
trary each has found that the White truck has exceeded his expectations. | 


White trucks serve Under the majority | 
Increase their owners, first Increased ofconditions,White 
Service ofall,byincreasing Bi cQOnomy tucks increase the 


the service. They 
make it possible to do things you have 
never done before—to secure trade you 
were unable to reach—to be prompt 
where you were compelled to be dila- 
tory before—to increase your service 
and thereby increase your business. 


economy of your 
delivery—not always—there are condi- 
tions where trucks only increase the 
service. Thetruckreplacestwoor three 
teams —is not as expensive to maintain 
astwoteamsand requiresno more men 
to operate than one team, saving salaries. 


White Trucks—The Solution 


White trucks solve your delivery problem, by increasing your service or 
increasing the economy of your service, or both, because they are well _ 
designed for economy’s sake, having the long-stroke, medium-bore engine, _ 
which is powerful but economical. They are built for economy’s sake ~ 
because we use the best materials modern science has produced—the ~ 
special alloys of steel, heat-treated, that are best suited to the various ~ 
purposes to which they are put. White trucks are made in three sizes, 
with engine standardized in all types, to simplify the mechanical problem, 


and make White Trucks adaptable to any business, any special or unusual 


‘ requirements. 


Let us submit a solution of your delivery problem, with catalogue and 


testimonials of the world’s largest users. 
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This Year the Buyer's One Cue is 


APIDLY changing 
conditions have 
made and are still 

making this year a year 
of readjustment in the 
automobile industry. 

Many changes are taking 
place. Combinations are 
forming, new men are 
supplanting old ones, mak- 
ers great and small are 
revising their plans, altering 
their models and rearrane- 
ing their prices to meet 
changed conditions, and 
new things are numerous. 


This situation had to 
come. Every new industry 


must undergo reconstruc- 
tion. The hip-hurrah of 
the automobile industry is 
departing, and from now 
on motor car making and 
selling will be more of a 
bona fide business than ever before. 


Your Benefit Eventually 


These changes will eventually benefit car buy- 
ers. Racing teams, wasteful practices, water In 
the stock,and foolish financiering will be cut out, 
and buyers will get better cars and better values. 

But don’t look for that eventual result too soon. 
Reconstruction takes time. Many a maker, with 
his ear to the ground to catch the newest key- 
word to success, doesn’t know what will happen 
within the next six months. Makers are hoping 
for the best and trying their hardest, but they know, 
from recent experience, that real success Is elusive. 

All of this means nothing to you, Mr. Buyer, 
except as it has to do with the next car you 
purchase. 

And because of the many changes now taking 


. . . . ee 
place, your one safe guide in buying is ~Con- 
sider.”’ Don’t buy blindly. 

” 
“May Be” vs. Proof 
Consider what these changes mean. Know 
that not all changes are improvements. Some 


changes may be experiments, and experiments are 
often expensive and disappointing to buyers. On 
the contrary, new things may be just what you 
want. But you can never know actually until 
these new things have been proved; and it is a 
safe rule to let the other fellow do the proving. 

Changes indicate a desire on the maker’s part 
to do better than he has done in the past. There- 
fore, what he did in the past wasn’t quite as good 
as he hopes to do. He has now a new and 
higher ideal. 


The Present Day Ideal 
This new and higher ideal, 


among high-grade makers, is 
the Six-Cylinder car. And 
for this ideal they are 


Send 
catalog 
mentioned in 
THE SATURDAY 

EVENING Post. 


because, in fact, 
the Six is the 
greatest 

Cuan 
in 


To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


to be commended, 


“Consider” 


the world —when it is thoroughly right. 
‘The Six-Cylinder ideal is no new thing with 


the Winton Company. We have made Sixes 
exclusively from June, 1907, to this date, and 
will continue to make Sixes exclusively in future. 
We believe in the Six with more conviction than 
ever before, because the Winton Six has made 
good so emphatically that our ideal has become 
the ideal of the industry. 


Consider These Points 


Right now the market is filled with Sixes. Look 
them over carefully, and consider the compliment 
they pay to the Winton Six on these points: 


1—Many makers, who opposed the Six-Cylin- 
der, have become makers of Sixes. The Winton 
Six won them from opposition to acceptance. 
To do that, the Winton Six must be a wonder- 
ful car. 


2—Note that the prevailing power for Sixes 
now coming on the market is 48 H. P. When 
we began making Sixes there was no 48 H. P. 
Six on the market. Our Six has been a 48 H. P. 
car from the beginning. The Winton Six has 
proved to these makers that 48 H. P. is right. 


3—In recent years 32 makers have tried to 
make Sixes and failed. They have ceased try- 
ing. On the other hand, the Winton Six is now 
in its fifth consecutive year without requiring a 
single radical change in design or construction. 
It is evident, therefore, that the difference be- 
tween a successful Six and an unsuccessful Six 
comes from knowing how, and the continu- 
ous success of the Winton Six proves that the 
Winton Company does know how. 


No Risk With This Car 


Theréfore, when you buy a Winton Six, you 
run no risk whatever. You are not taking a 
chance. Its worth has been abundantly proved. 
And you are getting the same make and the same 
model that converted the industry from four to 
Six Cylinders. 


WINTON SIX 


Motor cranks itself. 
Electric light equipment. 


Four-door body, with 
operating levers inside. 


130-inch wheel base. 
Demountable rims. 


More car than ever 


before. 
Price not increased. 


It will be worth your while to consider these| 
facts. We are forced to put these facts squarely 
before you, for, having fought for four years to 
prove the superiority of the Six over all other 
types, we cannot stand silently by and let you 
imagine erroneously that anybody’s Six is all right. 
Anybody’s Six may be all right, but you must 
know, from the common sense of the case, that 
the Winton Six is all right, and that you can buy) 
it with every assurance of satisfaction. 


Our Price Advantage | 


The Winton Six sells at $3000. That’s a grea’ 
advantage to Winton Six buyers. Look over Sixe: 
costing $4000, $5000 and $6000, and find, 7 
you can, any quality not found in the Wintor 
Six. You will be amazed at what you Jearn, an¢ 
you'll be as enthusiastic over the Winton Six a’ 
we are—as enthusiastic as those Winton Six own: 
ers are whose cars placed the world’s lowes 
repair expense record at 43 cents per 1000 miles 


Winton Six features for 1912 include a self 
cranking motor (fifth consecutive year of suc 
cess); electric lights sunken in the dash, electri 
tail light, 130-inch wheel base, a real four-doo 
body with operating levers inside: Booth De 
mountable rims, and 36x 4% inch tires all around 


Our catalog is worth any man’s time. _ Filler 
from cover to cover with downright, business-like 
dollars-and-cents facts. Send coupon for a copy, 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO, 


Fifth Year of Sixes Exclusively 
CLEVELAND -—Sixth City 


Winton Branch Houses 


NEW, YORK can ore 5 “ Broadway at 70th Stre 
CHIGAGO Wa. ses ae = Michie: un Avenue at 13th Stre 
BOSTON wee ew ee es . 574-584 Commonwealth Avent 
PHILA DELPHTA.): . 246-248 N. Broad Stre 
BALTIMORE <0 . sue Mt. Royal at North Avent 
PITTSBURGH wit a ae Baum at Beatty Stref 
CLEVELAND #5. 3.0 Gu) tet ee 1228 Huron Rog 
DETROFI on" 2 a a) eh = SY cay ae 998 Woodward Avent, 
KANSAS CITY. . ews ON seac 4 3328-3330 Main Stre} 
MINNEAPOLIS: “ys tsetse 16-22 Eighth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO ... .:.. . . . 800 Van Ness Avent 
SEATTLE Tet ce mame meee mn 1000-1006 Pike Stre) — 
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first man you meet whether it is possible to run a newspaper without making 
| concessions to advertisers in the news and editorial columns, and he will say 
“No.” Although he doesn’t know it, that’s the wrong answer. I was one 
sen who ran a newspaper that made no concessions to anybody. Everything 
wit into that paper went in on the basis of what the reader was entitled to get 
«me-cent piece that he paid for each day’s issue. The paper lasted two years 
i up all of its receipts and sixty thousand dollars more. Then it suspended 
4on. We call it a successful failure. This is its story: 
2 Mell, the president of the Sunflower Publishing Company, conceived the idea. 
3in the spring of 1905. The Sunflower at that time had five daily papers in 
jouri-Mississippi Valley. They were supposed to be ‘‘people’s”’ papers, operated 
t| editor’s and not the business manager’s desk. Instead they were commercial 
yms, like most of the other daily newspapers of the country. They got the 
first and looked out for the interests of the public afterward—provided the 
“interests didn’t interfere too seriously with the advertiser. They were above 
age in news independence, but none of them enjoyed absolute emancipation 
t) business office. 
ther Sunflower men were Earl Butler and Larry Ashman. They were young 
essive and they knew the newspaper game from the ink rollers to the editorial 
ney had plenty of nerve and a little money. Originally, they had had decided 
e)ns about the influence of advertising and established institutions on their news 
wand editorial policies. They had started all their papers with a determination 
“ey the subscriber was entitled to know, regardless of whose ox was gored, but 
rin each city their papers had fallen more or less under the influence of the 
icial interests. The Sunflower people were making money, but they had 
ised with their convictions—as have many other publishers. 
| 
| 


| ‘ALK into the office of any daily newspaper in the United States and ask the 


A Square Deal for the Reading Public 


V5 this situation that brought Mell, Butler, Ashman, Jim Austin and myself 
e er in the cramped local room of TheSt. James Sun, on the evening of May 5, 1905. 
round the city editor’s broad, flat-top desk, while Mell unfolded the plan that 
es later developed into the successful failure. Said Mell: 

V\ve bought this newspaper for twenty-five thousand dollars. It was on its last 
(ve took it in for about the value of the plant. It’s been running a year, but 
| ve quit if we hadn’t grabbed it. We’re going to gamble on it to the extent of 
tlusand dollars. Larry, Earl and myself have agreed to chip in twenty thousand 
siece. We'll put the cash in the bank tomorrow and then we'll organize the Sun 
slig Company, with a capital stock of one hundred thousand dollars. Each of us, 
li you and Austin, will get twenty thousand dollars of stock, but yours and 
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Austin’s won’t cost you a cent. If you make 
good the stock will be yours; if you don’t you 
won’t lose anything. Austin will be business 
manager and you’ll be editor. You will each 
get thirty-five dollars a week salary till the 
first dividend is declared; after that you'll be boosted 
as the company can afford it. Here’s the plant debt- 
free. There’s the sixty thousand dollars. We want you 
to spend all your receipts and to draw on the sixty as 
you need it. There’s only one condition: You are to 
settle every question pertaining to news strictly from 
the standpoint of the rights of the reader, who is 
buying information. When a story comes over your 
desk you are to decide whether to print it or not to 
print it according to your opinion of the reader’s right 
to the facts it conveys. If you think the man who is 
going to pay a penny for your paper is entitled to the 
facts, print the story. If not, don’t print it. 

“We want you to consider only the public—the 
people who look to your newspaper to tell them what 
their own community and the world have been doing 
for the past twenty-four hours. We want you to ignore 
the particular people or interests directly affected by 
each thing you publish, whether they advertise with you 
or not, whether they are powerful politicians or lowbrow 
burglars, whether they are highbrow citizens or con- 
victed crooks. In fighting or defending institutions, 


customs, laws, politicians or whatever else may become T Was Wot Surprised 
an issue, we want you to be for the things that make Discover That it Had 
for the good of humanity and against the things that Not Published a Line 
make for harm. That will be your editorial policy; A bout the Case 


you must work it out and apply it in each specific case.” 

Mell then turned to Austin—and the difference between the instructions he gave Jim 
and those he gave me shows pretty clearly what kind of a paper we were expected to make. 

“Jim,” he said, “‘we want you to understand that the editor is to be the supreme 
boss in his department. We want you to agree to the plan cordially, without any 
reservations, and then we want you to go out and get advertising for that kind of a 
newspaper—if you can.” 

Jim agreed, and I want to set it down right here at the beginning that he stuck to 
his word and did it cheerfully. When the Smith Transfer and Storage Company took 
out their. ad because I printed an editorial demanding a jail sentence for one of their 
reckless drivers who had run over and killed a little girl, Jim smiled 
and went out and tried to convince the Smiths that the driver really 
ought to go to prison and that they should help send him there, and 
not protect him in the fear of being held for damages by the little girl’s 
parents. And all through the long list of cases where truth and honesty 
cost us advertising old Jim stood right under the guns. He never 
flinched from the denunciation of irate merchants, but legged it up one 
street and down the other, standing up for the paper, making converts 
where he could, and struggling desperately to get new business to take the 
place of that which we lost. He was as sincerely committed to the policy 
of honest, independent journalism as though he had been an editorial 
department man himself. Any newspaper man in either department 
will tell you that I couldn’t give him a more thorough indorsement. 


An Editorship Without a String to ft 


F COURSE I agreed enthusiastically to Mell’s proposition. Heaven 
itself could hold no greater joy than an editorship without a string 

to it. At last I was free to serve the public with single purpose, 
unhampered by consideration of those from whom we derived our 
revenues. I held a broad, noble theory of journalism. I believed that 
the primary business of the newspaper was to print the news, accurately, 
intelligently and fearlessly. I believed the secondary business was to 
help the masses of the people to a better and happier condition of life, 
by working for or toward better laws, customs and institutions. I 


“We are Going to believed that the newspaper that did these things would be sought out 


Print Things About 
the Charlie Longman 


Case Whenever 
There’s News inIt”’ 


by the public, and that the public would buy its issues and thereby 
become an audience that might be addressed by advertisers who had an 
honest product to sell. 

Brought down to practical operation, my theory was to get circulation 
first, and for my paper’s permanent support to trust to the advertiser’s 
desire to use that circulation to his own advantage. I was convinced 
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that was the right way to make 
a newspaper succeed, and I had 
the newspaper and sixty thousand 
dollars to spend on my theory. 

The next day Austin and I took 
charge of The St. James Sun. I 
found I had a staff of three report- 
ers, a society editor, a stockyards 
and South St. James editor—who 
covered the markets and the news 
of South St. James and sent his 
copy up to the office by a street- 
car conductor every noon—and an 
office boy. I became editor, city 
editor, telegraph editor, editorial 
writer and superintendent of 
make-up. I want to state paren- 
thetically that that is the kind of 
an organization for a young man 
to tie up with if he really wants to 
learn all there is to know about 
the newspaper business. Every- 
body learns all about every branch 
of the work, because sooner or 
later everybody is called upon to 
do each variety of work that stands 
behind the finished product. 

I held a staff meeting the first 
aiternoon and was delighted to 
find my four men, one girl and 
office boy filled with enthusiasm. 
When I told them what kind of a 
newspaper we were going to make 
of The Sun their eyes sparkled and 
Iknew I could depend onthem. I 
told them to go after news without fear that their efforts 
would be wasted. When they brought a story into the office 
they could be certain it would go into the paper if it was 
news; no amount of protest or pressure from people who 
wanted the story suppressed would influence me if it 
was something I believed should be given to the public. 
That sort of backing puts more ginger into a reporter than 
many dollars in salary. What he works for is not money 
but the personal satisfaction and pleasure of running the 
fact to earth, seizing it, carrying it to the office, writing it 
and seeing it in print. 

I promised them that was what they could expect, and 
they soon discovered that I meant it. In no other news- 
paper office have I ever found so loyal, so hard-working, 
so efficient an organization. The reason is that in no 
other office have I ever found an editor endowed with 
the authority and possessed of the determination to run 
the kind of newspaper I ran. 


The New Policy Put to the Test 


T NOON on the second day my court reporter, an 
energetic, experienced young man named George Kite, 
came into the office with a sensational story. 

“‘T’ve got a red-hot yarn,” he said. ‘‘ Afraid maybe it’s 
too hot to handle.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 
paper if it’s straight news.” 

“Suit was filed this morning against yourg Charlie 
Longman by a woman who claims to be his common-law 
wife. She demands maintenance for herself and child; 
says she lived with him five years and that now he’s 
abandoned her and she’s starving. Story’s true too.” 

“What is there about it that’s too hot to handle?”’ 

“Longman. You know who he is, don’t you?” 

“No, and I don’t care.” 

**He’s the son of old man Longman, who owns the chain 
of Longman installment furniture houses. ‘You find 
the bride—we furnish the home.’ You know’em. Big 
advertisers.” 

I saw Kite was putting me to the test. He thought to 
himself: “‘Here’s where I find out whether the talk this 
fellow gave us yesterday was on the square.” 

I didn’t look up from the copy I was editing, but said 
sharply: 

“Write it.” 

What we did to that story is told in St. James yet. I 
Cidn’t mention it to Austin. I didn’t even ask the foreman 
if the Longmans advertised with us. That was no concern 
of mine. Here was a legitimate piece of news that had 
come into the office through regular channels. A man— 
a wealthy, prominent young man, the assistant manager of 
a big store—had been called to account for conduct that 
stamped him as unfit for the society of decent people. I 
believed that the people who paid a penny for their Suns 
that day were entitled to these facts. If the accused man 
had been an ordinary citizen, any person without the adver- 
tising leverage, there could have been no question about 
printing the story, so I printed it. 

We slapped a three-column head on the Longman story 
and set the first two or three paragraphs two columns 
wide, with a picture of young Longman alongside. It 
made a beautiful typographical display and was read with 


“Nothing’s too hot for .this 


“I’ve Got a Red-Hot Yarn. 
Afraid Maybe it’s Too 
Hot to Handle”’ 


avidity that evening. I was not surprised to discover, at 
three-thirty when my office boy brought me a copy of The 
Star, the other afternoon paper, that it had not published 
a line about the case. 

Austin had not returned to the office when I went home 
that night, but at seven o’clock when I was at dinner he 
called me on the telephone. 

“Will you meet me at the office at eight o’clock?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Mr. Samuels, manager of the Longman Furniture 
Company, is coming to see me, and I think you ought to be 
there.” 

“‘T’ll be glad to come if you feel you’d like to have me 
help you handle him,” I told Austin, ‘‘but I don’t propose 
to establish the precedent of going downtown evenings to 
receive complaints from people about things we’ve printed 
in The Sun. If Mr. Samuels has any kick coming about 
our methods he can see me at my office any day between 
eight and five.” 

“This is a little different. He hasn’t made any com- 
plaint and I rather think he won’t, but I anticipate that 
he’ll make a request you’ll have to answer, and I’d like 
to have you come on that account. There are peculiar 
circumstances connected with this.” 

I agreed to go. 

I may be wrong about this, but it has always seemed to 
me that the irony of fate is more ironical in the newspaper 
business than in any other. The Sun’s advertising man- 
ager had been negotiating with Samuels for ten days about 
renewing his advertising contract for another year. The 
Longmans had been advertising regularly; their bills with 
The Sun had amounted to about four thousand dollars for 
the year just closing; their contract was to expire June 
first, and they had been the first people Austin had gone 
to see as the new manager of the paper. That very morn- 
ing Samuels had turned Austin down, saying that the com- 
pany had decided not to use The Sun the coming year, and 
at three o’clock that afternoon The Sun had appeared with 
the Charlie Longman story in it. Of course the Longmans 
saw right away that it was a plain, straight case of big stick. 

Could you imagine a more ironical example of fate’sirony? 


Advertising With a String to It 


AMUELS was a smooth, oily gentleman with puffy 

cheeks, beady eyes, a confidential smile, a pudgy, moist 
palm, a fancy vest and a four-carat scarfpin. He was 
delighted to see Austin. He was charmed to know me. 
He was glad two such fine young men had come to manage 
The Sun. He knew we would be friends. He was a 
practical business man; always got along well with the 
papers; liked the boys. Business was good with his firm; 
it was a beautiful spring; the crop outlook was excellent. 
After about ten minutes of that kind of talk he seemed to 
have an inspiration. 

“‘By-the-way, Austin,” he remarked, as if the thought 
had just occurred to him, ‘‘about that contract for 
another year. I’ve been thinking it over since you were in 
to see me this morning; in fact, I wired Mr. Longman in 
Chicago this afternoon, suggesting that we reconsider. 
You know I’ve always wanted to renew. Well, I had a 
telegram from him just before we closed, telling me to use 
my own judgment. You see I’m for you; I’m a good 
friend of all the newspaper men. I’d like to use The Sun 
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another year on the 
we used it last year— 
same rate and everythin 
about it?” 

“We'll be very g 
your business, Mr. §; 
said Austin, ‘‘and I’m 
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paper and our circulation 
to increase. The rate yo 
ing now will be dirt chea 
end of the year. Sha 
down in the morning ai 
out a new contract 
the old one?” 

“Why not do it 
ready to sign.” 

“All right. 
to me.” ‘ 

The man had me pu’ 
couldn’t believe he was 
sign up for a year with 
tioning the Charlie L 
case, merely assumin 
would understand th 
tosuppress the story int 
I made up my mind hi 
leave with any such in 
and awaited develop 

Austin filled in 
spaces in the contract s 
when the advertising } 
how much was to 
week, what the rate wi 
when bills were to be paid, and so forth. The 
the document and pushed it across the table 
Samuels dipped the pen in the ink, stretched hi‘ 
draw his cuff back, touched the pen to the paper an) 

“Of course, Mr. Austin,” he said—and this ti 
was no pleasantry in his voice—‘‘we want it 1 
that if we sign this contract The Sun will i 


That’s 


Longman story.” 

There it was at last! That was the basis upe¢ 
proposed to do business, and he was as confiden 
would make the deal as he was confident that 
sitting in our office. It was the first time I had et 
man tell me I was a blackmailer. It sickened mej 
it made me mad, but before I could speak Austin i 

“That rests entirely with the editor. I havi 
whatever to say about what the paper prints an} 
doesn’t print.” 

“T’m sure you’ll agree to that, won’t 4 
Samuels, turning to me with a hard, cold “7 


The Education of Mr. Samuel 


HE break had given me time to get hold of 1 

didn’t want to quarrel. I wanted this adve1 
I wanted it on an honest foundation. I could f 
overlook the insult, the misinterpretation of ow 
There was no reason in my code of honest jounmit 
we shouldn’t have the Longman business and ft 
Charlie Longman story. I determined to try te 
Samuels. 

“No, I can’t agree to that, Mr. Samuels,” ? 
“The Sun is going to print all the news. Tr 
Longman case is news, and it is going intot 
whether you advertise with us or not.” 

His face gradually became the incarnation? 


Sask SS 


astonishment. Here was something brand-n¢ 
experience. \ 
‘““Why—why—” he stammered; “I don’t 


I supposed of course you printed that story today 
if we’d make a new contract you’d be glad t 
favor of suppressing the Charlie Longman a 
why—newspapers always protect their adv 
a give-and-take proposition. I never had anyb 
before. What’s the matter? Ain’t the 
enough? Do you want more space? Is the rai 
If so, don’t hesitate to say so. We'll agree t 
reasonable.” f 
“Look here, Mr. Samuels,” I said, lea ing 
table toward him and speaking earnestly, “s 
and contract have nothing to do with it. Wer 
to print things about the Charlie Longman e/ 
there’s news in it because our subscribers are ¢ u 
the information. When a man walks into our? 
shoves a dollar across the counter and orders the 
four months, he has our pledge—unwritten and}! 
but a pledge nevertheless—to tell him what Ip 
St. James every day. If we leave the Charl 
story or any other story out of the paper 
man. We propose to keep our pledge, our oble 
him.” 
“But that’s absurd. You don’t make any 
your circulation. Your money comes out of 
tising. We’re the people who are entitled to co 


eople who buy your paper. You’d starve if you 
sepend on them. Don't talk to me about the 
r. It’s the advertiser who makes the paper.” 
nrowre all wrong,” I said. ‘‘It’s the reader who 
ia paper; not by the money he pays into the office 
|e fact that he is a reader, that he sees your adver- 
s,and goes to your store to trade. If it wasn’t 
en der you couldn’t afford to advertise and you 
jadvertise. Ordinarily you place your advertising 
| pers that reach the most people. Your adver- 
yes are fixed by the number of subscribers to the 
ie use. Last year you paid us a lower rate than 
) The Star, solely because we had eight thousand 
1d The Star had thirty thousand. This morning 
‘ied to renew your contract with us because you 
s{ve didn’t have enough readers to make it worth 
woay our rate. Now you are willing to renew, not 
siness for your firm but to buy our silence. We 
wit your advertising on any such basis. We should 
ng you to take it on any such basis. We want 
ines, but we want it because we believe the 
t you will get through our paper will make your 
ig a good investment. We don’t want it and 
hive it for any other reason.” 
us exploded. 
aave the most peculiar newspaper ideas I ever 
o’ he said; “and I want to tell you you'll never 
d you stick to them. I never heard such nonsense. 
Phe Star and The Ledder; they are reasonable 
ings like this and they are getting the business 
ang money.” 
h do you mean when you say they are reasonable?”’ 
h; they look at these things just as I do. The Star 
jut anything about Charlie Longman’s suit this 
» and The Leader won’t have in anything about it 
{ morning. They never print anything that we 
nilike and The Sun never did before. I’ve had an 
t with the papers here for years. Usually they 
an ask me about little unpleasant things that come 
dime to time, but just leave them out, knowing we 
nilike it if they were printed. Sometimes they 
ae ask me, but they always do 

yy. Our people frequently have 
ejhen we have to seize furniture 
gourchasers have failed to make 
I. Occasionally somebody gets 
nour men have to use force or 
ei lice, but the papers never print 
mabout it. Naturally we appre- 
tind give them our business. 
$)) reason why you boysshouldn’t 
ny with us too.” 

Snuels, you can readily see, was 
Ipeless, but I didn’t give up. 
datit this way,” I said; ‘“‘try to 
tid our side of this case. Now 
\dmit that if we’re to succeed 
‘gi to build up a healthy circula- 
ie Sun. There’s no getting 


= ~~ 


i 


lat. We have determined to 
circulation by convincing the 
: St James and the vicinity that 
filulways find all the news in our 
2 are convinced that we cannot 
0}: to read our paper by leaving 
Ou of it, and we are starting out 
id'p circulation for your benefit. 
oil like to have your advertising 
e getting readers and we offer 
/té rate, based on the number of 
.B):already have; but we’re going 
ise readers just the same. Once 
¥¢hem you will fight to get your 
in The Sun, because down at 
hat you want is results, and 
da you will discover that The 
illive them to you. That’s the 
,€) going to establish this news- 
#\.Samuels. It’s the right way 
#@onest way. Are you with us 
us?” ; 


4 Lost Business 


a? ‘AINST you, if you think you 
20 around this town printing 
| Is bout respectable people and 
##e firms and get away with it; 
Ming to see that all my friends 
Pit you. You'll last about six 
he nd nobody will be sorry when 
iM) The people here won’t stand 
q tional yellow newspaper, I can 
(Bat. 
(€) aff this newspaper prints won’t 
#*ynal and yellow unless the facts 
/A\tional and yellow. And the 


Mve printed, whatever their color 


ie 


and whoever they hit. Incidentally the ‘people’ will read 
those facts, our circulation will increase, and ultimately 
you'll come here and ask us to print your advertising.” 

Samuels went away angry through and through. I had 
failed to convey to him the faintest glimmer of under- 
standing of our newspaper principles, and our advertising 
revenues that year were just four thousand dollars less 
than they might have been. But without realizing why, 
he knew that we couldn’t be purchased. I felt that was 
something. I turned to see how Austin took the loss. 

“Old man,” he said, gripping my hand hard, “I’m will- 
ing to lose that business. We can stand it. I agree to 
every word you said and I am with you.” 

Within a few days an examiner appointed by the court 
began taking testimony in the Longman ease, and I had 
Kite attend the sessions and report them fully for The Sun. 
We printed pictures of the girl and her little boy and 
carried the story on the first page for two weeks. Neither 
The Star nor The Leader ever printed a word about the 
ease. The public became intensely interested and our cir- 
culation jumped to ten thousand. Practically everybody in 
town discovered that The Sun was the only paper printing 
anything about the suit and everybody guessed why. 

The case was still pending when our contract with the 
Longman Furniture Company expired, on June first. On 
that day I blocked off the half-page that the Longmans 
had been using and in the center of it, in large type, 
printed the following declaration: 


ATTEMPTED BRIBERY! 


For a year this space has been used every other day by the 
Longman Furniture Company. 

Yesterday thatcompany’scontract withthe St. James Sunexpired. 

The manager of the company offered to renew it three weeks 
ago provided The Sun would publish nothing about the suit against 
Charlie Longman. 

The Sun refused and as a consequence has lost the Longman 
business. 

The Sun wishes to announce here and now that its silence 
cannot be purchased. 


If I had thrown a dynamite bomb into the center of the 
retail district of St. James I could hardly have produced a 


The Car Was Stopped While the Motorman and Conductor Put Them Off 
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bigger explosion than I produced with this announcement. 
The Retail Merchants’ Association held a hurried meeting 
and sent a committee to see Austin. Jim referred the 
gentlemen to me and I made them the same speech I had 
made Samuels. Not being personally concerned in what 
they termed my attack on the Longmans they were able 
to gather a faint impression of my newspaper theory, but 
they pleaded with me to change my ways, join hands with 
them, be a “good fellow,’’ and reap the benefits of their 
friendship. They seriously believed that I would never, 
never, never succeed by abusing the people from whom the 
paper must derive the bulk of its revenues, and they left in 
a very dubious frame of mind, somewhat mystified and a 
little resentful that their good offices had been declined. 


Affairs at Riverside Park 


HE announcement had a most stimulating effect in our 
circulation department. I received from subscribers 
scores of letters commending us for our courage, and these 
I promptly printed, using the old Longman space for their 
publication and for further explanation of our reasons 
for refusing the Longman advertising. In another week 
another two thousand readers had been added to our 
subscription list, making a net gain of four thousand as a 
direct result of our stand in the Longman case. I felt satis- 
fied, and my conviction that the way to establish a news- 
paper was to print the truth became stronger than ever. 
Four miles south of St: James and two miles below 
South St. James and the stockyards district was River- 
side Park, a pleasure resort that I had frequently seen 
mentioned in stories turned in by my reporters. 

Uptown at Fifth and Phillip Streets—the busiest corner 
in the city—was the store of the Street Brothers Clothing 
Company, the biggest establishment of its kind in town. 

You wouldn’t expect to find a pipe-line running between 
these two institutions, would you? I didn’t either; but 
there was one, and I stumbled over it one day and thereby 
kicked some more advertising out of The Sun. 

The first Sunday on which I found time for a little recre- 
ation I visited Riverside Park with my wife. It was a 
beautiful spot. The resort was located 
in a big grove of elms alongside a pretty 
little lake, which was separated from the 
river by astrip of land only about fifty 
feet wide. The usual summer park 
attractions were there, and probably ten 
thousand people were strolling through 
the grounds, rowing on the lake, sitting 
under the trees, or enjoying the roller 
coaster, the mill, the circular swing, the 
shooting galleries and the other amuse- 
ments offered for public patronage. 

Toward evening I noticed a good 
many intoxicated men and women. 
Half a dozen drunken men got into a 
fight on the rear of the car in which we 
rode home and the car was stopped 
while the motorman and conductor put 
them off. They swore loudly and used 
vile language toward each other and 
toward the street-car men. My wife and 
the twenty or thirty other women in the 
car were shocked. One woman became 
hysterical, and the journey to the city 
was about as unpleasant as could be 
imagined. 

“Well,” said my wife with emphasis, 
when we at last reached the city and 
changed to another line, “I’m through 
with Riverside Park. I’ll never go there 
again so long as I live in St. James.” 

“Yes, you will,” I replied, “but you'll 
go without being insulted. I’m going to 
make that place respectable.” 

Both at the park and on the street car 
I had been impressed by the character 
of the people I saw. Most of them 
were respectable men and women, wage- 
earners from the factories, wholesale 
houses and retail stores, mechanics and 
clerks. They had gone to Riverside 
Park in search of wholesome recreation. 
They were not vicious or vulgar; they 
were merely hard-working human beings 
who couldn’t afford to pay more than 
twenty-five or fifty cents for a Sunday 
afternoon outing. I determined that 
they should have a place to go where 
they would not besubjectedto rowdyism. 

The next afternoon I sent for my 
South St. James editor. 

“Do they sell booze at Riverside 
Park on Sunday?” I asked. 

“They swim in it,” replied Warner. 
“Why?” 

I told him. 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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HE big clock in the city hall was strik- 
[Tine ten when Falkner reached the 

pitch-black cobble-stoned street to 
which his letter had directed him. It was a 
curious letter and an unusual hour for an 
appointment with a rich man; but it struck 
him, as he stopped to light his pipe, that up 
to date the street was the most disquieting 
feature of all. It ran close along the lake 
front and smelled dankly of fish, tar and oils. 
It was narrow and the buildings rose high 
on each side, unlighted and black, giving a 
tunnel-like effect to the passage between 
them. For a few moments Falkner stood 
and looked into 
the mouth of 
this city abyss, 
whence came no 
sound of foot- 
steps or voice, 
wondering how 
he would find 
the number he 
wanted and 
why it was that 
a millionaire 
chose this sort 
of a dungeon 
for his offices. 
Suddenly, a 
block and a half 
down, he saw a 
thin streak of 
light shoot out 
into the street 
and remain 
there, and he at 
once made up 
his mind that 
this was meant 
to guide him. 
Puffing at his 
pipe and with his right hand in his coat pocket, where his 
fingers touched a chilly little automatic revolver, Falkner 
dived into the darkness. 

There was something about his present adventure that 
curiously stirred Falkner, to whom adventure of one sort 
or another had been the spice of existence ever since he 
had left college. Never had he entered into a thing more 
blindly than he was going into this. A week before, a 
letter had been delivered to him aboard his sloop at Mil- 
waukee—a letter which he would have attributed to a 
crank or a madman if it had not borne the signature of 
a well-known Chicago millionaire. Among other things it 
urged upon him, if he valued his future prospects, to be on 
hand at a certain appointed hour at a certain number in a 
certain street in Chicago; and inclosed was a check for five 
hundred dollars as a guaranty of faith on the part of the 
sender. 

It was just five minutes past the appointed hour when 
Falkner halted under the stream of light that shot out of a 
second-story window, struck a match and found the num- 
ber he wanted. 

A narrow stairway, blacker than the black street, led to 
the second floor; and Falkner stumbled up, making con- 
siderable noise because of the unusual narrowness of the 
steps. Scarcely had he reached the top when a door opened 
and a flood of light poured forth. In this light stood aman 
whom Falkner had never seen, and whose round, pink 
face, good-humored smile and cheerful corpulency dis- 
pelled in an instant half of the doubts that the black street 
and the blacker stairway had forced upon him. The man 
appeared to be about fifty, though his shortcropped hair 
was almost white. He was puffing vigorously at a big 
black cigar and chuckled audibly when Falkner stumbled 
at the last step. 

““No lights out here,” 
Jim Falkner?” 

“Tt is,” said Falkner. 

“Of course it is! I knew it. Foolish question,” jerked 
out the other. ‘In fact, ve got your picture on my 
desk.” 

He reached out a hand and Falkner was surprised at the 
strength of his grip. 

“Cut it out of a paper when you found that lost copper 
ship,” he explained. ‘“‘Mighty good piece of work that! 
The scoundrels who beat you out of your salvage ought to 
be hung.” 

Falkner laughed as he accepted the cigar which the 
other had already pulled from a bulging waistcoat pocket. 

“T suppose I ought to ask if this is Mr. Winn,” he said. 

“Yes; I’m Winn—J. Cortlandt Winn. Come in.” 


he apologized. ‘‘Is this Captain 
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**We’re Going to Have Explanations Now or I’lt Bore 
Ten Holes Through You!’’ 


By James Oliver Curwood 
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Falkner entered from the main hall into 
a yet smaller one and Winn closed the door 
behind them. Then he opened a second 
door and gently thrust his visitor ahead of 
him intoa brilliantly lighted room, in which 
the only furniture seemed to be a big table, 
half a dozen chairs and an empty bookcase. 
The floor was bare. Directly over the table 
burned a small arclight; and under this, 
gazing straight at him 
as he entered, was 
seated a young woman. 

““My daughter — 
Captain Falkner,” said 
Winn. 

The girl bowed 
slightly. Her broad- 
brimmed hat shaded 
her face, but not 
enoughto conceal from 
him its remarkable 
beauty. Shecontinued 
to gaze at him intently 
for a moment, her lips 
parted and her dark 
eyes filled with a ques- 
tioning curiosity. As 
Falkner seated himself 
opposite Winn he 
caught a glimpse of her 
profile and the glint of 
the light in her hair. 
On the table before 
her was a diminutive 
paper pad, bound in a 
red morocco cover, 
and between her fin- 
gers she held a slim yellow pencil. Falkner faced the 
millionaire shipowner with new and ill-concealed interest. 

“T won’t detain you long, Captain Falkner,’ said Winn, 
and his voice became sharp and decisive. Herananumber 
of papers between his fingers as he continued: ‘“‘ You are 
undoubtedly puzzled at my communication and you will 
be more mystified beforel am through. One thing I must 
ask of you, however, before I continue with the proposition 
that I have in mind: Whether you accept it or not, I 
must be assured that not a word of what passes between 
us is to go beyond this room. If you do not wish to go 
into the adventure which I have 
in mind, and which will take perhaps 
a month of your time, we are to 
shake hands and forget that we have 
ever seen each other. If you join 
me I will pay you twenty-five 
thousand dollars for your month’s 
service.” 

Falkner’s glance shot from Winn 
to the girl. Her beautiful eyes were 
glowing with subdued excitement 
as she looked at him. 

“That’s rather an unusual price 
to offer an ordinary lake captain,” 
he replied. ‘It arouses my curios- 
ity. I can only give you my 
word that whatever you may say 
will be regarded as confidential. 
If you can accept that you may 
go on.” 

A curious smile played over 
Winn’s face. 

“T do accept it, Falkner,” he said. 
““Listen!’”? He leaned half over the 
table, his plump hands clasped in 
front ofhim. ‘“Thisis a remarkable 
adventure that I am about to put 
in your way. Success means—well, 
everything to me! I have been 
planning it for months and up until 
one month ago the one thing I lacked 
was a man—a brave man; a man 
who was willing to take a risk; a 
man whose word was as good as a 
Government bond. I remembered 
you because I was one of the owners 
of the ship whose copper salvage 
you lost. Here—right here’’—he 
paused to tap the papers under his 
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hand—“‘I’ve got your record down) 
and white from the day you licl} 
country school-teacher down in Ogi 
then bolted for the city. I sent am) 
to your old country home to find ¢} 
you were as a boy, and I’ve followed you, year } 
clean up to the present time.” 

Falkner gave a gasp of astonishment. He hh 
Miss Winn, then stared back at the shipowner, | 

“T hope you missed some things,” he said. 

““A few—perhaps,” resumed Winn, glancing | 
papers; “‘but we at least discovered enough to pr) 
you are the man we want. You had ambition ar| 
enough to work your way through the engineerir, 
at college. Then you went down into Mexico an} 
to build a railroad, and made a deuced good rv 
yourself there. It was mighty unfortunate for 
you got mixed up with Velasquez and that. Tr 
revolutionary movement. I’ve got a pretty goodt 
of your fight at Chico, where you captured two }} 
put three hundred Government troops to rout vt 
forty men. By George, that was a dandy! I wan) 
more about it sometime. After that you went { 
filibustering game twice and did the jobs up so ne| 
you pulled out with fifteen thousand cash. } 
hiatus. I can’t understand what brought you tot: 
Lakes, where life is pretty tame; but I can guess 
hunting! You’ve been searching for sunken sg); 
you’ve found three. One of those ships would he} 
you rich if you hadn’t been too honest to get away 
copper. 

“You see, I’m confident you’re the man I wale’ 
matter of holding up a ship on Lake Superior andb 
ing eight of her passengers will be just a sort olf 
recreation for you. That’s what I want you to ¢ 

Falkner had recovered his self-possession. ao) 
relighted his cigar, which had gone out. 

“This is all mighty interesting,” he said, witha 
hardness in his voice. ‘‘ You’ve gone over my hie 
at the end you sum me up as a high-class crimina) 

A low exclamation that was scarcely more than { 
ing throat notecame from thegirl. Falkner looked 
at her, wondering if she would speak. Her eyes y¥ 
with a sudden painful anxiety as she looked froi 
her father. 

“Great Heavens—no!”’ almost shouted the shi 
“Falkner, I want a man!—and a man isn’t a criri 
I’ve given you a wrong impression I’m a fool. I} 
you here because I feel that I can place absolute crf 
in you—because, in three words, you are braveé 
turous and at the same time honorable. You're} 
man of your sort on the Lakes; and you must un? 
the confidence I place in you when I tell you tt 
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His Chest, Busily Throttling Him f ee 


a. 
wally surrendering my own reputation, as well as 
ughter’s, into your hands. If you cannot have faith 
ill you in Gladys— Miss Winn?”’ 
tin Falkner looked at Miss Winn. The girl’s eyes 
ls with clear frankness, but she did not speak. Her 
, was beginning to disturb him. 

on, Mr. Winn,” he said. “I am at least anxious to 


omething of the business which you have mapped 
” 


{ me. ; ‘ 
jis this,” said the shipowner in a low voice, and the 
jmed nearer. “Three weeks from today the steel 


ser Uranus leaves Duluth for Buffalo with a load of 
/aher cabins she will carry eight passengers —all men. 
| you to board this freighter, kidnap those eight men 
de them somewhere in the wilderness along the 
‘shore for a week or ten days. At the end of that 
s\gur work will be done and I will hand you a check 
€sen thousand dollars. I will give you the first ten 
ind tonight if you agree to do the work. More than 
/yannot tell you. You must remain in the dark as to 
r itive for kidnaping these men and hiding them away 
s ime; but I can assure you there is 
sally no danger in the undertaking.” 
a ner" s strong face lighted up with an 
| smile. 
Gy a little matter of piracy, eh?” he 
41. “And do you know what that 
, Mr. Winn? On the Great Lakes 
gis ‘subject to the laws of the state for 
i he vessel upon which the piracy is 
ted is bound. The Uranus, you say, 
d for Buffalo. In New York the one 
for piracy is death. Don’t assume 
matraid. Ilike excitement. Perhaps 
no0 fond of it. But as for flying the 


kag and committing crime A 
Y1won't be committing a crime!” cried 
ris you my word on that, Falkner. I 
’s hard to believe, but it’s true. You 
ng up the crew of the freighter while 
yoad her passengers. Youcan’t believe 
vate your suspicions. Would I sacri- 
1 , daughter, Falkner? Ask yourself 
ajain the expedition. You are to obey 
xsimplicitly. If you become a pirate 
. as well. I am sending her as a 
‘ae boarding the Uranus and kid- 
crime. You will so completely 
r) the vessel’s crew that, with a little 
\| need half a dozen good men to board 
s>, armed with revolvers. Load the 
me sort of a weapon—a sand-billy, 
nmance—that will stun but not kill if 
ju undertake this expedition—under 
3) my daughter?”’ 
1) fluttering note of a bird, the girl 
: ned over the table and held out 
he smiled straight into his eyes, and then she 
red lips pleadingly as he took the slip, upon 


yjstriking the table with his fat hand. 
colutely no risk, except the small one 
’ urse; so I’ve arranged for a way to 
a she is to accompany you. Sheis 
omes one. If peril faces you it con- 
y passengers you will not be com- 
if is of farms, they will give you no trouble. 
j|with blank cartridges, but give each 
# forced to fight. What do you say? 
i that soft, strange throat sound, so 
‘little pages of the notebook to 

had written the following words: 


don me for not speaking. I must unfor- 
‘ite all that.I have to say. But I can hear. 
), won’t you?. Please! 


ta curious thrill, Falkner understood the meaning of 
i nutive pad under the slim white hand of the ship- 
n daughter. . She could not talk. She was dumb. 
at her again. Her mouth was still pouted; her 
B wer with luminous and anxious questioning. It 
‘and not Winn or the fortune he offered him, 
ght of now. Her beautiful face still pleaded 
d he felt a sudden tremulous stir within him 
d him silent while he looked into her eyes. Her 

1. He could see the words as she framed them: 
go? Please!’’ She held out a hand to him; 
low, strange laugh he clasped the hand in his 
‘own palm, trembling like an excited boy. 
will go!”’ he said. 
fingers tighten about his. She laughed — a 
less laugh—her dark eyes glowing with joy; 
abs pom Falkner felt the earth slipping away 
s feet. 
” he said again, speaking to her alone. ‘I 
ith you as my captain.” 

ater, in the cabin aboard his sloop, Falkner 
ps of paper from his coat pocket. One was a 
2n thousand dollars; the other was Miss Winn’s 


note. A dozen times he read the words she had written, a 
slow flush burning in his face. As he refolded the slip he 
noticed a bit of writing on the other side of the paper. Ina 
careless hand the girl had written: 

“Captain Jim Falkner, Pirate.” 


II 


HREE weeks and two days after Falkner’s first inter- 

view with J. Cortlandt Winn, the sloop-yacht Silver 
Fox lay thirty miles off Thunder Cape, riding lazily and 
with a scarcely. perceptible rolling motion in the long 
Superior swells. 

In the bow stood Miss Winn, searching the level sea 
with a pair of powerful binoculars. As Falkner came from 
his cabin he stopped for a moment in the shade of the deck- 
house to look at the girl, whose tall, slender form was 
silhouetted against a late afternoon sun. She looked 
bewitchingly girlish as she stood poised.a step or two back 
from the rail, her shining hair done up in a big long braid, 
her white arms bared to the elbows, and the light breeze 
blowing curling tresses about her face and shoulders. He 


“*l am Doing This, Not for the Money Your Father is Paying Me, But for You” 


drew a deep breath and stepped forward. The three days 
they had been together since leaving Duluth had sped 
with blissful swiftness for him and yet it seemed as though 
he had known her for years. They had been days of a 
steadily increasing yearning—days of joy; days of pain; 
days in which there had come to him, in the same hour, 
hope and hopelessness. And with these there was a growing 
fear—a fear that this girl, in spite of Winn’s protestations, 
was facing a deadly peril. 

She turned as he came up, with one of those sweet smiles 
that made him want to take her in his arms. 

“T can make out three freighters,’’ she wrote on her pad. 
“One of them is a big boat. It ought to be the Uranus.” 

He took the glasses from her hand. 

“Tt is,” he said quietly, after a few moments. “I can 
tell by her funnels.’”’ Before leaving his cabin he had 
steeled himself for a certain unpleasant task, and the girl 
saw something of what was coming in his eyes. Her face 
became serious before he had spoken. ‘‘ Miss Winn,” he 
said, “I have restrained myself from questioning you 
during the past few days, but I feel that it is my duty 
now. in spite of my contract with your father. There has 
come a change ——”’ His voice trembled a little as he 
came near to the truth that was making his heart beat 
excitedly and that sent again that telltale flood of warmth 
into his face. ‘“‘There has come a change—in me! I must 
know. Why is there need of all this mystery? Why am I 
about to board that ship? What is the reason for the 
abduction of its passengers? You know. You must 
know. I am risking everything blindly—my ship, my 
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men, myself. And I am doing this ——’’ He stopped 
again, and she saw his throat twitch. ‘“‘I am doing this, 
not for the money your father is paying me, but for you. 
Ii I am doing this cannot you be honest —fair with me? 
Cannot you trust me?” 

He was almost sorry that he had spoken. For an instant 
the tremulous look of pain that he had first observed in 
Winn’s office shot into her eyes. Thecolor left her face and 
her lips quivered, as though he had hurt her. She wrote on 
her pad and he saw that her fingers trembled. 

“Tam sorry,’’she said. ‘“‘I can tell you nothing —nothing 
more than you already know. I trust my father. I have 
faith in you—absolute! Can you not have faith in me—in 
us?” 

“Tn you—yes!’”’ he eried quickly, and somehow her 
quivering little hand came into his. ‘Miss Winn— 
Gladys—forgive me for what I am about to say. I do not 
fear for myself or for.my men. I understand and they 
understand what we are undertaking. But it is you! 
Listen! I can run to Thunder Cape, send you ashore and 
still overtake the Uranus tonight. Will you let me do 
that? If there is danger—and I am sure 
there is—you must not face it. I will board 
the ship tonight, but you must go ashore.”’ 

His voice and eyes told her more than the 
words he uttered. He still held her hand; 
and she answered him with the beautiful 
glow in her eyes, the pouting of her red lips, 
as she shook her head—the color surging 
back into her cheeks. 

“You must go ashore!”’ he repeated. 

She drew her hand away and wrote rapidly, 
and he read the words as they came from her 
pencil: 


If you eare at all—about me—you will 
let me go with you tonight. I will not go 
ashore voluntarily. If you force me ashore 
you will be a traitor—to me. I must share 
the responsibility of what is going to happen. 
It is necessary—to save you from possible 
peril! I refuse to let you go on alone. 


Her face was white again when she looked 
up. Her tremulous lips made an effort as if 
to speak and then suddenly she turned and 
left him, running lightly to her cabin. 

For ten minutes Falkner stood staring out 
over the lake toward the black trails of smoke 
of the approaching freighters. Then he 
returned to his own room and wrote on a 
piece of notepaper: ‘You're a little brick! 
The Uranus is in sight—the third ship. 
We'll board her at the end of the first watch 
tonight.”” And then he added, with a happy 
smile: “Captain Jim Falkner, Pirate.” 

This note he delivered to Miss Winn by 
the woman cook. 


III 


ISS WINN took her meals in her own 

little cabin and Falkner did not see her 
again for many hours. At eight o’clock the 
Silver Fox was running three-quarters of a 
mile astern of the Uranus, and Falkner had 
a final talk with his men. There were six, 
including himself and not counting the engi- 
neer. On this trip the regular stoker had 
been eliminated and the cook’s place had been 
filled by one of the men’s wives. Falkner felt 
that he could trust every member of his crew. Clarkson, 
Findy and McGraw were old companions in adventure 
who would stick by him in any project; Hawkins, the 
engineer, had accompanied him to the Lakes from his last 
filibustering expedition; Peters, mate and wheelman, had 
been in his service for two years. Only of Sullivan was 
there a question, and Falkner allowed his eyes to fall more 
fully upon him as he gave his final instructions. He saw 
that each man was armed with a short sand-billy and to 
each of them he gave an automatic revolver loaded with 
blank cartridges. 

“Don’t fire a shot unless you are compelled to,” he 
warned; ‘‘and then, if you can, shoot so that your powder 
will be felt. And don’t crack any heads with the billies. 
You’re going to get a thousand dollars apiece for this job 
and we’ve got to do it without seriously injuring a person 
aboard that ship.” 

At nine o’clock he went to Miss Winn’s cabin and 
knocked upon her door. The girl opened it. She had 
changed her light suit for a heavier and darker dress, and 
had coiled her hair upon her head. Her face was tense 
and pale as she looked beyond Falkner to where the lights 
of the Uranus were glowing half a mile to starboard. With 
alow laugh Falkner offered her his hand. The girl’s was as 
cold as ice, and the old shudder of fear ran through him. 
After all, it was to be piracy—nothing less. Then the 
girl smiled and nodded her head. 

“Yes; we are ready,” he said, a little grimly. ‘‘Weare 
bearing down upon her now. Will you remain in your 
cabin?” 
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She shook her head negatively and went with him to 
the starboard rail, her hand resting snugly in his arm. He 
had little to say now. His face was stern and set, his jaws 
were squared; in his eyes there was a light which the 
girl had not seen before. In a few moments he left her to 
join hismen. Rapidly the Silver Fox bore down upon the 
freighter. At last Falkner raised his megaphone. 

“Ship ahoy!”’ he cried. ‘‘Is that the Uranus?” 

In a moment the reply came back: 

“This is the Uranus.”’ 

“Then slow down and let us run alongside,’’ shouted 
Falkner. ‘‘This is the yacht Sea Gull, of Port Arthur, and 
we have important telegrams for you from the owners.” 

As he had expected, the ruse worked. He heard the 
resonant clang of the signal-gong in the engine room of the 
Uranus and the big ship began to lose speed. Two minutes 
later the Silver Fox ran alongside and Findy and McGraw 
attached grappling hooks. The freighter lay so deep in the 
water that from the deckhouse Falkner jumped aboard, 
with Clarkson a bound behind him. The ship’s mate and 
the watch were the only men on the big freighter’s deck, 
and before either had spoken a word Falkner and Clarkson 
covered them with their revolvers. 

“Tf you make a move or a sound we’ll blow your heads 
off!’”’ warned Falkner. ‘‘Up with your hands!” 

The two startled men complied in an instant. The 
chilly glitter of the automatics was too real to question. 
As quick as cats, Findy and McGraw came up behind them 
and smothered whatever words they might have uttered 
under the folds of cloths specially designed for that purpose. 
Within three minutes after boarding, the two men lay flat 
upon their backs, bound and gagged. 

“Findy, you go up and gossip with the wheelman,”’ 
commanded Falkner; ‘“‘and you, McGraw, watch the door 
to the captain’s cabin. If he 
sticks his head out get a hold 
on him that won’t let any sound 
get beyond yourown ears. We 
don’t want to arouse the crew 
aft, or there’ll be the swellest 
sort of a fight. Now, boys, for 
the passengers!” 

Falkner, with Hawkins and 
Peters close behind him, made 
for the observation room above 
the forward cabins. The door 
was unlocked, and Peters 
struck a match while the other 
two searched for the electric 
light switch. In the flood of 
light that followed its discovery 
the three men dropped black 
masks from under their hats 
over theirfaces. Falkner could 
not restrain an amused chuckle 
as he looked at Hawkins and 
Peters, who stood with pistols 
in their hands and looked as 
piratical as any cutthroats that 
ever sailed with a Kidd or 
Blackbeard. Hawkins, with 
his red hair and huge red beard 
that fiercely bristled out from 
under his mask, was alone 
worth a small army as a terror- 
izer, and for this reason Falkner 
sent him in advance as they 
tiptoed in single file down the 
narrow stairway that led to the 
staterooms. Scarcely had 
they reached the foot of the 
stair when the sound of sub- 
dued laughter came to them, 
and from under the door that opened from the sleeping 
quarters into thé ship’s sitting room there issued a brilliant 
streak of light. Without a word, Falkner strode forward 
and flung open the door. At asmall table in the center of 
the room sat four men, playing poker. Two others were 
looking on the game. For a moment the players were so 
engrossed in the movement of certain piles of chips that 
they did not notice the interruption. When they looked 
up three dangerous-looking men and _ three chillingly 
murderous automatics menaced them from the door. 

‘Please make no noise, gentlemen,” said Falkner. ‘‘We 
shall be compelled to shoot the first man who makes an 
outery. We want you outside!’’ He thrust the fierce 
Hawkins out into the room and pointed to the door that 
led directly to the deck. ‘‘Open that—and brain the 
first man who shows an inclination to run! Now, gentle- 
men, we want you to travel out that doorway in single 
file. ” 

The occupants of the room had not uttered a word; and 
now, as they rose to their feet, even the somber Peters 
could scarcely restrain a laugh at the spectacle they made. 
The man who followed Hawkins was one of the fattest 
Falkner had ever seen and the waistbands of three of the 
remaining five seemed ready to burst in an effort of envious 
competition. They were not a dangerous-looking lot. 
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There was only one young man among them; and Falkner 
grinned when he saw that three of the prisoners against 
whom he had brought such a formidable force were com- 
pletely bald. Every man there breathed respectability 
and affluence; the very glisten of the bald heads, the huge 
and immaculate white waistcoats, bespoke their impor- 
tance and social standing—and a sudden uncomfortable 
chill shot through Falkner. He had expected ordinary 
passengers—or at least nothing like this appalling aggre- 
gation, whose very rotundity and all-round luxurious 
appearance made him realize more than ever the enormity 
of the act he was committing. Not one of these men made 
a remonstrance as they followed Hawkins through the door 
except the huge fat man, who spluttered and rumbled 
beneath his breath, but not loud enough to call forth a 
warning from his captors. For a moment they stopped 
where Sullivan was guarding the deck and the two bound 
men, while Falkner showed them how to board the Silver 
Fox. Not until they were seated in a row on the yacht’s 
forward deck, with Sullivan leaning over the rail above 
them, did Falkner rejoin Hawkins and Peters, who were 
already returning for the other two passengers. 

Suddenly a terrific and blood-curdling yell split the calm 
stillness of the night, followed almost in the same instant 
by the rapid firing of an automatic. 

“That’s McGraw!” cried Falkner. 
others, boys! I’ll go to him.” 

He ran across the deck toward the outer entrance to the 
captain’s cabin and, to his horror, found McGraw flat upon 
his back, with a giant of a man on his chest, busily throt- 
tling him. He knewthat it would now be only a matter of a 
few minutes before the ship’s hands aft would be pouring 
on deck, and he brought his sand-billy down upon the 
captain’s head with considerable force. The grip on 


“Hustle up the 


They Were Not a Dangerous:Looking Lot 


MecGraw’s throat relaxed, the captain rolled over and, 
before Falkner could strike again, had staggered to his feet. 
He prepared for the other’s rush, but his blow went wild — 
and just what happened after that he could never tell. He 
knew that some hard and heavy object landed on his head, 
and he crumpled down as completely helpless as though his 
back had been broken. He was conscious of a flood of 
something warm pouring over his face; then he heard loud 
voices, shouts, the firing of pistols—and everything was 
blank. 
Iv 
ALKNER’S first return to consciousness was marked 
by a strange pain and the realization that a cool hand 

was stroking his face and smoothing back his hair. He 
opened his eyes; and the second dawning that came to him 
was that he was in his own well-lighted little cabin and 
that the Silver Fox was under way. Then he saw Miss 
Winn, her beautiful face leaning over him; and before he 
knew what he was doing he put up his hand to her shining 
hair. He recovered himself in a moment and dropped it 
back, with a laughing groan. 

“‘Soaked—soaked good and hard,” he smiled up at 
her, a little painfully. Did we get ’em all?” 

She nodded affirmatively, smiling down on him with 
her lips and glowing eyes in a way that made him laugh 


* pressed it to his lips. 
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joyously up into her face, like a boy. She ran 
through his hair again, and he took her other 
It lay there for a moment, w: 
sweet, and then there came a knock at the door; 
Miss Winn drew back Peters entered. From the d 
girl smiled back at him once more and left the cab 
Peters sat down and grinned at his chief. Th 
something almost sheepish in-his look. Falkner sa 
““What happened?” he asked. 
“Cap’n Dix slugged you a good one in the hea d 
piece of iron pipe,” explained Peters, his long, thinf 
wearing a grin. “Before McGraw got him with h 
billy he yelled like a pack of hyenas and half a doze 
crew came running from aft. Sullivan and Fin 
them back until we got the other two. aboard and 
Good Lord! re 
“What the devil is there to grin at?” demaded 
“T can’t help grinning at what we got,” s 
“The other two were fat an’ there’s four baldhead 
of them two was so old and fat we had to help him 
I put ’em in the long cabin an’ set Clarkson an’ Me 
guard ’em; but they’re as harmless as children 
hadn’t been there fifteen minutes before the whol 
was playing setback and poker, and smoking cig 
smelled so good I’d like to eat a box for breakfast. 
to that!” 
Above the throbbing of the yacht’s engines | 
heard a distant rumble of laughter, as if many voi 
joined in a sudden burst of merriment. & 
“They’re taking it easy,’ went on Peters; “a 
devil of it is they’re telling pirate stories while th 
and predicting all sorts of things for us. They 
Clarkson an’ McGraw sweating blood; and ever 
while that whale of a fat un describes an executio 
saw in New York, whe 
killed a pirate with elec 
Falkner’s face wore al 
but an amused look as 
to his feet and examined 
in a glass. ’ 
“Clarkson and Met G 
still wearing their mask 
inquired. 
“You couldn’t pry 
with crowbars,” said 
“and Hawkins is shay 
his red whiskers in t 
room. That bunch has 
’im stiff.” 
“And how about 
Peters laughed uneas 
“T don’t like the 
Falkner. They’re to 
fat an’ rich! I shouldn 
der if we’d tied up to 
richest men in thi 
States, mebby coun 
two skinny ones— 
dangerous!”’ 
“Tell Clarkson and 
to leave the bunch ani 1 
door,” said Falkner. | 
believe they need a gué 
With early dawn, the 
Fox was running el 


began picking her W: 
through a maze of b 
and small islands 
she ran into a small : 


and a thick forest of spruce and balsam. B 
water and the forest was a white strip of san 
a hundred yards in width. Falkner pointed th 
Peters and Findy, who stood beside him. 
“Pitch your tents there,” he said. ‘We'll g 
prisoners absolute freedom ashore. They can’ 
There isn’t a settlement within thirty miles a 
believe any one of them could make his way f 
dred yards through those rocks. They’re as sa 
jail. Land all the provisions and after you’ve de? 
make ready to sail.” } 
While the mate set about to carry out his i 
Falkner went to Miss Winn’s cabin. The girl g 
gesture of surprise and pleasure when she saw him 


wonderful smile and saw the unchanged serio sne 
face, her own became suddenly quiet and quest 


rested it on his arm. > | 
“T have come to say goodby, Miss Winn,” | 
struggling to speak calmly. ‘‘ Within half a 
Silver Fox will be under way for Duluth, with 
crew on board, except myself. You must go w 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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: is Not Fair or Just 
‘hat a Girl Should be 
ompelled to Choose Once and for All Between Mar: 
tage and Any or Every Other Form of Occupation 


’E ARE always approaching a crisis—and surviving 
it. We have waxed fat and flourishing on a diet 
of crises, in fact, these thousands of years past. 
ing upon the brink of catastrophes is just the exer- 
need to keep us in health; and if ever we should get 
sight of an impending calamity we had better get a 
pe and proceed to hunt one up for the good of our 
-lest we grow fat and scant of breath. To runrisks 
wenty times a day is precisely what keeps us alive. 
now it is the health and nervous system and moral 
‘the modern woman that are causing concern to the 
f the serious prophets of the century—prophets, 
who take themselves seriously, as prophets always 
l imagine that their denunciations and predictions 
ve more effect upon the tides of human life than 
artington’s broom had upon those of the Atlantic. 
an is becoming a public character,” they all wail in 
} “and the fierce light of publicity will fade and 
call her womanliness and the sweet virtues of the 
stone, while her peace and balance of mind and 
f health will be shattered in its storms.” 
oa striking and almost revolutionary change in the 
nd place of woman has taken place within the last 
five years is obvious to the dullest eye—just like the 
that has taken place in the working habits and sur- 
ags of man since the discovery of steam and electric 
| The vast majority of men no longer perform their 
day’s work and round of tasks within rifle-shot or 
ig distance of their hearthstone, or in a workshop 


is a room in the house, or its annex or lower story. 


An Age of Attractive Homes 


TE has become for the man of today, we are told, 
erely a place in which to eat and sleep; indeed, 
ng to some cynics, a place he never goes to until all 
er places are shut. And now it looks as if a full half 
vankind were about to follow man’s example in find- 
ir work outside of the home. The cry is not unnatu- 
ised—that is, considering the nature of prophets— 
new state of affairs is going to take woman entirely 
7 of the home; and the only point upon which the 
ahs are unable to agree is as to which will be more 
by the change—the home or the woman. 
*ver appears to have occurred to these moralists to 
—if, indeed, some moralists have anything to reflect 
that the removal of man and his work from the home 
» only been not injurious but markedly beneficial to 
eT. 

2r were homes half so commodicus, so well lighted 
ntilated, so beautifully equipped and furnished, so 
ated, so sanitary, so comfortable and attractive as 
te today. The farther a man gets away from his 
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home in the daytime the more he appreciates it. It 
becomes a luxury to him, and he is far more ready 
to lavish time and thought and money upon its 
adornment and improvement. 

There is probably nothing,’since the days of the 
fortress and the walled town, that the home has suf- 
fered from so severely as from being a place of work. 
The primitive farmer’s home, for instance, was little 
better than a second story of the cow-stable—an 


annex to the barn; a link in the sacred circle of the. 


pigpen, the chicken-roost and the manure heap—as 
it is trankly today among the peasantry of Europe. 
Even in some of our own country districts it has not 
yet escaped from the bondage of being an appendage 
to the barnyard as completely as might be desired. 
Then, when the shop was born, it always appro- 
priated the best room or series of rooms in the house, 
leaving only a few boxes behind it or lofts above it for 
the family to livein; whilethat the whole house should 
be filled with the odor of leather, or cheeses, or hides, 
or groceries, or the noise of the saw and the hammer, 
or of the anvil, or the steam of the dye vats, or the 
heat of the baker’s oven, was considered a necessary 
and natural part of the home feeling. No poet has 
ever yet rhapsodized over the dear old scents and 
smells of home. Some of them might carry our mem- 
ories back more vividly than delightfully nowadays. 
We talk enthusiastically about encouraging cottage 
industries and occupations for earning money at home, 
and thus keeping all the family together under the 
sacred influences of the rooftree; but we forget that 
the loom or the work-table occupies the best room in 
the house and the best window in that room, and that the 
worst possible thing for the harmony and domestic affec- 
tions of a family is to be incessantly soaked and saturated 
in each other’s company all day long, without possibility 
of escape, six days out of the week. 

A colleague of mine, who in his younger days had an 
extensive practice among the Jews of the lower East Side 
of New York, tells me that they have a quaint phrase 
which is significant of much in this regard. When they 
first come over to this country, and with toil and suffering 
accumulate capital enough to start a tiny business, the 
shop, of course, occupies the main front room and the 
family lives upstairs and at the back; but as soon as they 
have reached a certain standard of success and pros- 
perity they take a full-sized modern shop in a better street; 
and the family, instead of meekly roosting above it, moves 
up into Harlem, to—as they quaintly express it—‘“‘live 
separate” in all the glory of a steam-heated flat. 

Nothing strikes the American in Europe quite so 
forcibly as the stuffy, ill-ventilated, ill-smelling and 
undesirably situated living rooms and even houses 
which people in comfortable circumstances will occupy 
because the latter are mere appendages of ‘‘the busi- 
ness.”” Few things have done more for the comfort, 
health and happiness of the home than the modern 
ability to “live separate.” Talk about the home being 
in danger in this twentieth century! The home of the 
vast majority of men scarcely began to have an inde- 
pendent existence of its own until about seventy years 
ago. Until then it was practically a bunkhouse attached 
to a barn or a shop for all below the aristocracy. 

Even some aristocratic homes are not yet entirely 
emancipated from this slavery to “business’”’— such 
as the doctor’s and the minister’s. 

Our acres of villas and square miles of suburbs are 
cheering proofs of the emancipation and new lease of 
life of the home. Their architecture may be monoto- 
nous and superficial, their furniture too plushy, their 
upholstery too vivid; but they are an immense improve- 
ment upon anything that ever preceded them from the 
point of view of both health and comfort; and they 
signify this much unmistakably —that man is no longer 
content to live and house his family in any old hole or 
corner which happens to be near his business. 

A town may or may not have fine business streets 
and a great wholesale district; but what it stands or 
falls by to the eye of the sanitarian and the biological 
engineer is the extent and attractiveness of its new 
spick-and-span residential suburbs—whether of cot- 
tages, tenements or mansions. Call them birdboxes, or 
barracks, or mushrooms, or gingerbread and claptrap — 
what you will—they are the cheering and dominant 
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feature of the architecture of the new century. Never 
were there half so many real homes in the world before. 
The homedecaying? It’sjust beginning to flourish! They 
may not all be in the perfection of good taste yet, but they 
will be in fifty years’ time. Taste can hardly be expected 
to flourish in cellars and hovels and rookeries. You must 
have light enough to see colors before you can judge 
whether the ornamentation is well chosen or not. 

At the same time, far from the manners and tempers of 
men having become harsher and fiercer and more unscru- 
pulous by their removal from the sweet influence of home, 
there has been a most noticeable increase in kindliness, in 
sympathy and intolerance of cruelty and injustice. The 
past seventy years have been emphatically the age of 
intelligent philanthropy, of the abolishment of slavery, of 
the legal protection of woman, of education for all, of the 
relief of disease and suffering. 

Why, then, should we fear that the migration of the 
work and the daily activities of half or even more of our 
adult women should have any injurious or demoralizing 
effect upon either the woman or the home? Perhaps it will 
be answered at once that a man in the house always was an 
awkward, inconvenient sort of creature, of very little real 
use and dreadfully in the way—so that it was no loss to get 
rid of him; but that woman is the very genius of the place, 
the main support of all its activities and the only priestess 
who can keep the fire burning at its shrine. 


Home Work Not Done at Home 


HERE is merit in the first part of the suggestion. Few 

things promote harmony and affection between the 
women of the family and their menfolks, and vice versa, 
more than a regular daily vacation from each other’s com- 
pany. As to the latter part of the objection, there are 
other considerations to be borne in mind. One is that, 
though in the nature of the case, from the natural divi- 
sion of labor between the sexes, the bulk of the work of the 
home has always been performed by woman and always 
will be, yet today a large and constantly increasing share 
of the work of the home is done outside of it. 

In more primitive times—in fact, until less than a hun- 
dred years ago—the range of home activities was nearly 
three times what it is today. Nearly all the clothing of the 
family, for instance, was manufactured upon the premises; 
the wool and flax were carded and spun and woven and 
dyed and cut and sewn into garments; the socks were 
knitted; all the articles of underwear were made by hand; 
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soap was boiled and candles cast in moulds; butter and 
cheese were manufactured on a large scale, not only for 
home consumption but also for the market; herbs were 
gathered and medicines brewed from them; meats were 
salted and stored; fruits and vegetables dried and pre- 
served—in fact, every household of any size required the 
continual and constant labor of from two to five grown 
women in order to keep itself in good running order. 

Now, however, two-fifths to two-thirds of all these 
domestic activities are being done by machinery in fac- 
tories, in shops and in stores; and, as a natural result, 
woman is following her work out of the home into the 
places where it is now being done. Why should the work 
be either more physically injurious or morally degrading to 
her in one place than in the other? And why should the 
home suffer from the removal of half or two-thirds of these 
women workers any more than it did from the removal of 
the men? 

Certain kinds of work, such as the care of children, the 
preparation and serving of food and the care of living and 
sleeping rooms, are still carried on in the home or in some 
modified form of it. The actual labor, however, of even 
these has been greatly lightened by both machinery and 
modern methods, so that they do not absorb or require the 
energies of more than half or possibly not more than a third 
of the women who were previously employed at home. 

To assume that this change of place of work will make 
the woman who does her housework in a factory or shop 
think any the less of her home on this account, or lose 
interest in it, or cease to appreciate its value and impor- 
tance, seems to me not merely illogical but unreasonable. 
Cn the contrary, home becomes, instead of chiefly a place 
of hard, monotonous and wearing work, a place of rest, of 
enjoyment and recuperation. 


When the Home Was a Prison 


T IS a ludicrous mistake to suppose, for instance, that 

the farmer loves his home more than the clerk does his 
simply because he spends a larger share of his time in it. 
IVot even the fact that he spends more of his nights at home 
is any sign of his preference for it, but merely that it is too 
much trouble to hitch up the team and wash up and get 
away from it. 

The average farmer of fifty years ago grudged every 
penny that was spent upon the house or its furniture, in 
decoration and repairs. The average city dweller delights 
to spend money, within the limits of his purse, upon his 
home, and enjoys making it as attractive and convenient 
as possible, because it is to him purely a place of rest, of 
refreshment and enjoyment. Why should not employ- 
ment in factories, shops and stores have the same effect 
upon the feelings of the working woman? As a matter of 
fact, it has had precisely that effect already; and you will 
find few women prouder and more keenly appreciative of 
and devoted to their homes, and their embellishment and 
‘improvement, than most working girls and working women. 

The fact that the ‘‘home-loving”’ and “home-keeping”’ 
women of former generations, whose disappearance is now 
lamented by the pessimists, spent nine-tenths of their 
working hours in their homes, was no proof whatever of love 


Home Becomes,Instead ofa 

Place of Hard, Monotonous 

and Wearing Work, a Place of 
Rest,of Enjoyment and Recuperation 


of home; nor, indeed, did it tend to foster that feeling. 
Their much-boasted home-staying was simply due to the 
fact that they could not escape, being chained by a never- 
ceasing round of duties—prisoners under their own roof; 
and that, when a momentary lull in the routine did occur, 
they were too tired to take advantage of it—and, after 
fifteen or twenty years of the performance, too stupid! 

It is one of the most convincing and triumphant proofs 
of the strength and stability of woman’s mental powers that 
successive generations of that delightful form of semi- 
solitary confinement at hard labor known as home life has 
not made her a candidate for the insane asylum! Man 
would have gone raving crazy or blown up the institution 
with dynamite long ago! To chain a woman to her home 
by the ankle can scarcely be regarded as a promising or 
hopeful method of promoting in her an affection for it or an 
intelligent and competent interest in its management and 
improvement. Slave-labor or serf-labor has always proved 
the dearest and least efficient labor in the world. To set 
woman free from the bondage of home is to give her the 
first reasonable opportunity of developing an affection for 
and an intelligent interest in it. 

To put it very crudely, since from one-half to two-thirds 

~of the work formerly done in the home has now been trans- 

ferred to factories, shops and public agencies, a like pro- 
portion of women have followed it or are preparing to 
follow it. They are engaged, in fact, in what are quaintly 
and suggestively termed by the mountaineers of Georgia 
and the Carolinas “public works,” by which they mean, 
not Government improvements, but sawmills, factories, 
mines, and so forth. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
the first and most striking fact of the engaging in these 
public works by the mountaineers has been a great 
improvement in the furnishing, decoration and conveni- 
ences of their homes, the money which they have earned 
in this way having been first applied to repainting or mak- 
ing additions to their houses and to equipping them with 
cookstoves, rocking-chairs, cottage organs and other mod- 
ern conveniences. Similarly, all over the country today, 
the homes maintained by working women, either for other 
members of their families or for their own comfort and 
pleasure, will be found to compare most favorably in 
attractiveness, convenience and comfort with those sup- 
ported on the same income where the women of the family 
spend all their time at home. 

There need belittle fear that this partial physical removal 
from the home atmosphere will diminish the working 
woman’s interest in her home, for the simple reason that a 
home is a thing self-existent and self-supporting. The 
need for a home of some sort is as universal and irresistible 
as the attraction of gravitation. Even though there be, 
in the bitter language of the pessimist, 

Nothing to breathe but air; 
Nothing to eat but food; 
Nothing to wear but clothes 
To keep us from going nude! 
Nowhere to go but out! 
Nowhere to come but back! 


yet there must be some place to come back to, some point 
in space to engulf one’s food, somewhere to rest, somewhere 
to go when all the other places are shut. To have a home 
of some sort is as necessary as breathing. The much 
eulogized “‘old-fashioned home” may be disappear- 
ing, but that is because something better is taking 
its place. 

Nothing but the rosy mist that hovers over the 
past—‘‘the light that never was on sea or land’’— 
makes us fondly believe that the old-fashioned home 
was superior to the modern one. Asa matter of cold, 
historical fact, it was not half so good. Outside of the 
homes of the wealthy there is scarcely a house today 
over a hundred years old that is really fit to live in 
from a modern, civilized point of view; indeed, which 
would not be actually condemned as a nuisance on 
sanitary grounds by an up-to-date board of health. 

The houses of a century or more ago were badly 
lighted, worse ventilated, utterly incapable of being 
properly heated; cold, damp and most inconvenient 
in their arrangements—because, for the most part, 
they were constructed either for purposes entirely 
unconnected with residential uses, such as farm build- 
ings, shops, businesses, or by mere males who had 
absolutely no proper conception of how a house 
should be built so as best to promote its comfortable 
and convenient operation as a home. Rooms were 
strung out one behind the other or piled up in suc- 
cessive tiers, according to the plans of the architect 
or the exigencies of the situation or the material, and 
then afterward assigned to their various domestic 
uses in such makeshift fashion as might best be 
feasible. 

The shop or workrooms were given first choice of 
location; the rooms which were most likely to be 
entered by strangers—and consequently least used 
by the family—second; bedroomsthird; and kitchens 
and dining rooms last of all. Yet, from a biological 
and rational point of view, the kitchen and dining 
room are precisely the two most important rooms in 


Their Much:Boasted Home-Staying Was Simpl 
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the house, the ones which should be given the 
and air, and at least second choice for posit 
whole house, and upon whose arrangement and 
should be expended the best intelligence and th 
careful thought of both architect and family. 

Now that women are earning real money and ¢ 
tribute hard cash toward the support and main 
the home, they are entitled to and are gaining | 
voice and share of control in its building arrange 
equipment; and, in consequence, houses today ar¢ 
built which are really fit for civilized human bell 
in, from the point of view of sanitation and comi 
the first time in history. 

Yet there are still too many houses that are bu 
much upon the principle of the cottage erected b 
colleague of mine during his wife’s absence in Eu 
was an eccentric and somewhat impulsive fello 
suddenly decided that it would be a delightful s 
his wife to build her a new house during her abse 
work was pushed with all speed and the bungal 
finished and ready for occupancy before the date 
return; but when he proudly showed his delighi 
through the new home on the day of her arrival it v 
covered that he had forgotten the kitchen—and it 
be added as an annex or leanto at the back of the he 

There is not the slightest danger of the home 
on account of woman being given a larger voice 
struction and management, or placed in a position t 
and equip it herself if she chooses. . 


Considerations of Health and Comfo 


OR is there any great reason to fear that this tr 
ence of woman’s activities to fields outside 
will have any more injurious effect upon her tha 
home. The work is the same work she has aly 
only carried out ina more effective and intelligens 
ner; and though in the beginning the wholesale? 
employed, so to speak, the crowding togethe 
numbers of operatives in buildings designed sol 
welfare of the business without much regard 
produced some undesirable and unwholesome ¢ 
yet these are rapidly diminishing and disappea 
intelligent and humane management and legisla 
It is doubtful whether, at their worst, they 
more undesirable or injurious to health than the 
under which those women had been working in 
homes. Certainly no class of women factory-han 
tives or shopgirls are worked so hard and for 
hours, poor pay, poor food and poor accommo 
are the average domestic servants. In any 
unfavorable conditions are not an essential and 
part of the new methods; indeed, it has now be 
by abundant experiments that for the turning 
largest amount of work of the best quality, with k 
of material and loss of time, the most carefu 
for the health, comfort and safety of the workers « 
merely advisable but absolutely necessary. 
Thanks partly to their own increasing intelliger 
partly to the pressure of an awakened public opir 


1d in legislative enactments, the better class of 
‘turers, merchants and other firms employing 

umbers of women are so arranging and improving 

Jaces of work, shortening their hours and providing 

ir comfort and even.recreation, that the condition 

average working woman of today, outside the 

js already far superior to her average condition 

home fifty years ago, as is shown by the grim but 

cing testimony of mortality and morbidity statistics. 
eneral death-rate of women employed in gainful 
tions is from fifteen to thirty per cent lower than 
the average of women employed in their own homes; 
among women working for wages the lowest death- 

among those employed as clerks, stenographers and 

's, and the highest among those engaged as domestic 
Ss 

.rfrom the health of women being wrecked and their 
s systems being shattered by the strain of factory, 
id office work, the records both of such firms as pro- 
edical attention during sickness for their employees 
‘friendly and other societies insuring against sickness 
hat the health of working women, as measured by 
nber of days of disability in the year on account of 
s, ranges from fifteen to twenty per cent better than 
the average women in their own homes; while, again, 

{mployed in clerical and commercial pursuits have a 

amount of sickness than those engaged as domestic 

iB 

only fair to say, of course, that allowance must 

le in these comparisons for the fact that a larger 

cage of the women engaged in out- 

ilustries are either young or at the 

gorous ages and conditions of life, 

‘ll ages and conditions are, of 

: employed in homes; and that 

women, when no longer able on 

; of sickness or advancing years 

j their positions in public works, 

(op back into homes as domestic 

'$ or as semipensioners and are, 

yequence, at death reported under 

ding. However, it may be fairly 

sely taken as indicating that the 

ythods of life and work are not in 

.ves injurious even in their crudest 

(st civilized forms, and that there 

rinly no valid basis for predicting 

ysi cal deterioration of woman 

a in the future. 


fre Million Years’ Work 

« 
| of the most vivid apprehensions 
Whe prophets of misfortune ap- 
be that women are either losing 
e their graces, their attractive- 
| their charm—or, as the phrase 
{eome unsexed’’—by this new 
to and contact with the outside 
but whoever seriously dreads 
ws little of biology or of woman. 
taken at least five million years 
woman female and man male— 
liprimitive creature was bisexual; 
hiwho i imagines that such a trifle 
q nge in methods of education or 

rears of freer contact with the 
d; going to wipe out those differ- 
$) singularly lacking in a sense of 
on—to say nothing of humor. 
re be any serious likelihood of 
as losing her charm, her sexual 
cveness, her delightful spontaneity, her delicious 
¢ableness, and becoming transformed into a stupid, 
m being whose actions are controlled by the laws of 
id | effect and whose conduct can be predicted with 
a). and uninteresting certainty of the machinelike 
‘ature, then let the sun be turned into darkness and 
nn into blood as speedily as possible, for life will no 
ae worth living! A woman may work in the home or 
dithe home at whatever she pleases or sees fit. She 
ecate herself as she will, may dress as she pleases, 
each, vote, practice medicine—and yet remain a 
he could not be anything else if she tried, and 
ds n not try. Nothing that woman has done or 
Mi. go far, i in coming out into the world and meeting 
J own terms, has in the slightest degree diminished 
jactiveness to the opposite Sex; in fact, certain 
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ira able advertising judgment even if with doubt- 
AS frankly eall attention in their announcements 
ectuses to the large percentage of their students 
mme mutually engaged during their college course 
y at, after, or even before, commencement. 
d it be possible to discover the slightest preju- 
part of the young men of the day against select- 
e-partners girls who are or have been engaged 
ublic capacity as teachers, stenographers or 


saleswomen. Indeed, harmless and honorable lovemaking 
is as brisk in the department store and in the factory as it 
is in the well-conducted coeducational college or the ball- 
room. We ought never to let ourselves forget that the 
trade or occupation was made for man or woman, not man 
or woman for the trade; and that we are men first, last and 
all the time, and linen drapers, blacksmiths or preachers 
second and temporarily only. 

We are terribly in dread that women will become mas- 
culinized by doing man’s work; but we forget entirely 
that most of this man’s work was originally woman’s 
work and that men have now for generations been doing 
woman’s work without any sign of deterioration in courage, 
aggressiveness or other so-called masculine traits. 

We never dream of being apprehensive lest men who are 
engaged in the manufacture of linen and cotton and woolen 
goods, which from the days of the distaff and the spindle 
has been woman’s work, are in any danger of losing their 
manliness. Nor are the ‘“‘jolly millers” who occupy their 
entire energies in the grinding of corn and the bolting of 
flour, which was originally and is yet in the Orient the 
exclusive prerogative of the women, regarded as an effem- 
inate or ladylike class of creatures. Even where men make 


and fit garments, or manufacture laces or stockings or 
underwear, or even ribbons and women’s hats, we dread no 
deterioration in the fiber of their manhood. 

It is true that at one time the mere fighting man affected 
to despise the “‘linen draper bold,” the “‘greasy burgess,” 
and we still have echoes of that attitude in the old saw 
that “it takes nine tailors to make a man”’; 


but that 


Nothing That Woman Has Done or Assumed So Far Has in the Slightest 


Degree Diminished Her Attractiveness 


snobbishness died a natural death centuries ago—ever 
since, in fact, these gentlemen of the sword and spur shat- 
tered themselves upon the square of pikes or were scattered 
like chaff before the charge of the train-bands of these same 
burgesses and greasy varlets. 

To paraphrase the famous lyric: 


The trade is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that! 


Can we imagine for a moment that such a trumpery trifle 
as a trade or an occupation is going to have the slightest 
vital effect upon that all-conquering, unchangeable and 
utterly unmanageable mystery that we call woman? 

The one bugbear of those who are uneasy as to the diver- 
sion of women’s interests and work from the home which 
has the greatest show of rational basis is that it may result 
in robbing the home of the quota of women who are fitted 
to earry out its central and so indispensable activities 
which cannot well be performed elsewhere—the bearing 
and rearing of children and providing of food and shelter. 
Even this dread has little valid basis, for the reason that, 
as has already been suggested, a large majority of the 
women who are going outside the home to work are 
going to earn money for the home and perform former 
household duties. So that the actual number of women 
engaged in or needed for these essential and indispensable 
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home duties is not and never has been more than from a 
half to a third of the entire number of women. 

Only about seventy per cent of the adult women of a 
community are married at any one time, and of the seventy 
per cent not more than half are actually engaged in the 
process of child-rearing or the direct personal conduct of the 
commissariat department of the home. So far as any esti- 
mate can be made in regard to such a widely varying and 
perpetually changing problem, it would appear probable 
that it would not require the entire time of more than a 
third of all women to carry out satisfactorily the duties 
which are fundamental to and inseparable from the home— 
that is, child-rearing and housekeeping in its narrower 
sense—especially if these women be given the benefit of 
modern sanitary conditions, of efficient education and of 
labor-saving devices and scientific methods. 

Or, to put it in another way, it would only require about 
one-third of the entire time of the women of the community 
to carry out, by modern and rational methods, these most 
important duties. There is no more reason why a woman 
should be compelled to devote and mortgage all her life to 
housekeeping than there is that a man should devote his 
entire time to the business of housebuilding, house- 
repairing, gardening and paying rent—though the latter 
occupation will always seem to absorb a respectable share 
of his activities. 

In other words, it is no longer necessary that, because a 
woman becomes a housekeeper and a mother, she must on 
that account give up all hope and ambition of being any- 
thing else; and our methods of reasoning upon this sub- 
ject are singularly primitive—not to 
say savage. There was a time, ages 
ago, when the duties of race-continuance 
and child-rearing absorbed the whole life 
of woman. She was married when little 
more than a enild, bore her annual crop 
of children every spring and lost two- 
thirds of them by famine and exposure 
every winter; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, at thirty she was an old woman, 
a shapeless roll of fat or bag of skin and 
bones, as the case might be—little better 
than an object of charity for her few 
remaining years. No wonder the race 
made slow progress when its children 
were borne by children who never had 
a proper chance to grow up! 


The Second Girlhood 


E HAVE outgrown that barbaric 
and brainless method of spawning, 
and modern woman declines to assume 
the grave responsibilities of the new life 
until her own has been properly rounded 
out and matured, and she is able to make 
an intelligent selection, for herself, of the 
father of her children. She is reluctant 
to marry—and rightly—until twenty- 
three, twenty-five, twenty-seven years 
of age—a period when her savage great- 
great-grandmother was beginning to feel 
the approach of decrepitude! When 
she does mate she is not swamped 
under an annually rising flood of chil- 
dren—indeed, regards it as immoral to 
bring into the world more children than 
will allow her to devote to and expend 
upon every one her best and most 
thoughtful intelligence, her clearest 
and serenest judgment and her fullest 
and sunniest powers of body and mind. 
The famous Old Woman Who Lived ina Shoe was by 
no means the only mother of earlier times ‘“‘who had so 
many children she didn’t know what to do,’’ or whose 
methods of discipline and training were, in consequence, of 
the same primitive and indiscriminate character. ‘‘To 
spank them all soundly and put them to bed” was the 
solution of many a domestic problem in the olden time. 
The woman who is a mother and nothing else can never 
discharge her maternal duties properly. 

The assumption of the noble duties and dignities of 
wifehood and motherhood, so far from serving as a bar to 
a woman’s further mental, moral and physical develop- 
ment, or as an excuse for abandoning all further effort or 
ambition in those directions, renders it, on the contrary, 
urgently obligatory to develop and broaden and perfect 
herself and all her powers in every possible way so as to 
fit herself to be the guide, teacher and companion of her 
children—to say nothing of her husband. 

Moreover, the markedly increased and increasing span 
of life under modern scientific and sanitary conditions has 
given woman a second girlhood after the period of child- 
bearing is over—the richest, ripest and happiest period of 
her life, when she is inthe full maturity of her powers of both 
body and mind, and begins tosee the results of her work 
and to exercise her greatest influence over both public and 
private affairs. (Continued on Page 53) 
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ITH a last 
long scru- 
tiny at the 


unbroken circle of 
thesea, David Grief 
swung out of the 
crosstrees and 
slowly and deject- 
edly descended the 
ratlines to the deck. 

“Teu-Leu Atoll 
is sunk, Mr. Snow,” 
he said to the anx- 
ious-faced young 
mate. ‘“‘If there is 
anything in navi- 
gation, the atoll is 
surely under the 
sea, for we’ve sailed 
clear over it twice — 
or the spot where 
it ought to be. It’s 
either that, or the 
chronometer’s gone 
wrong, or I’ve for- 


gotten my navi- 
gation.” 

“Tt must be the 
chronometer, sir,” 


the mate reassured 
his owner. ‘‘ You 
know I made sep- 
arate sights and 
worked them up, 
and that they 
agreed with yours.” 

“Yes,” Grief muttered, nodding glumly, ‘‘and 
where your Sumner lines crossed, and mine, too, was 
the dead center of Leu-Leu Atoll. It must be the 
chronometer — slipped a cog or something.” He 
made a short pace to the rail and back, and cast 
a troubled eye at the Uncle Toby’s wake. The schooner, 
with a fairly strong breeze on her quarter, was logging nine 
or ten knots. 

“Better bring her up on the wind, Mr. Snow. Put her 
under easy sail and let her work to windward on two-hour 
legs. It’s thickening up, and I don’t imagine we can get 
a star observation tonight; so we'll just hold our weather 
position, get a latitude sight tomorrow, and run Leu- 
Leu down on her own latitude. That’s the way all the old 
navigators did.” 

Broad of beam, heavily sparred, with high freeboard 
and bluff Dutchy bow, the Uncle Toby was the slowest, 
tubbiest, safest and most foolproof schooner David Grief 
possessed. 

Her run was in the Banks and Santa Cruz groups and 
to the northwest among the several isolated atolls where 
his native traders collected copra, hawksbill turtle and an 
occasional ton of pearl shell. Finding the skipper down 
with a particularly bad stroke of fever, Grief had relieved 
him and taken the Uncle Toby on her semi-annual run 
to the atolls. He had elected to make his first call at 
Leu-Leu, which lay farthest, and now found himself lost 
at sea with a chronometer that played tricks. 
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O STARS showed that night, nor was the sun visible 

next day. A stuffy, sticky calm obtained, broken by 
big wind-squalls and heavy downpours. From fear of 
working too far to windward the Uncle Toby was hove to, 
and four days and nights followed of cloud-hidden sky. 
Never did the sun appear, and on the several occasions 
that stars broke through they were too dim and fleeting for 
identification. By this time it was patent to the veriest 
tyro that the elements were preparing to break loose. 
Grief, coming on deck from consulting the barometer, 
which steadfastly remained at 29.90, encountered Jackie- 
Jackie, whose face was as brooding and troublous as the 
sky and air. Jackie-Jackie, a Tongan sailor of experience, 
served as a sort of bosun and semi-second mate over the 
mixed Kanaka crew. 

“Big weather he come, I think,” he said. 
just the same before maybe five, six times.” 

Grief nodded. ‘Hurricane weather, all right, Jackie- 
Jackie. Pretty soon barometer go down—bottom fall out.” 

“Sure,” the Tongan concurred. ‘‘He goin’ to blow like 
hell.” 

Ten minutes later Snow came on deck. 

“She’s started,’ he said. ‘29.85, going down and 
pumping at the same time. It’s stinking hot—don’t you 
notice it?’”’ He brushed his forehead with his hands. .“‘It’s 
sickening. I could lose my breakfast without trying.” 
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there. 


Jackie-Jackie grinned. ‘“‘Just the same me. Everything 
inside walk about. Always this way before big blow. But 
Uncle Toby all right. He go through anything.” 

“Better rig that storm-trysail on the main and a storm- 
jib,’ Grief said to the mate. ‘‘And put all the reefs into 
the working canvas before you furl down. No telling 
what we may need. Put on double gaskets while you’re 
about it.” 

In another hour, the sultry oppressiveness steadily 
increasing and the stark calm still continuing, the barom- 
eter had fallen to 29.70. The mate, being young, lacked 
the patience of waiting for the portentous. He ceased his 
restless pacing and waved his arms. 

“Tf she’s going to come let her come!”’ he cried. ‘“‘There’s 
no use shilly-shallying this way! Whatever the worst is, 
let us know it and have it! A pretty pickle—lost with a 
crazy chronometer and a hurricane that won’t blow!” 

The cloud-mussed sky turned to a vague copper color 
and seemed to glow as the inside of a huge heated caldron. 
Nobody remained below. The native sailors formed in 
anxious groups amidships and for’ard, where they talked 
in low voices and gazed apprehensively at the ominous 
sky and the equally ominous sea that breathed in long, low, 
oily undulations. 

“Looks like petroleum mixed with castor oil,’’ the mate 
grumbled, as he spat his disgust overside. ‘‘My mother 
used to dose me with messes like that when I was a kid. 
Lord, she’s getting black!” 

The lurid coppery glow had vanished, and the sky 
thickened and lowered until the darkness was as that of 
a late twilight. David Grief, who well knew the hurricane 
rules, nevertheless reread the Laws of Storms, screwing his 
eyes in the faint light in order to see the print. There was 
nothing to be done save wait for the wind, so that he 
might know how he lay in relation to the fast-flying and 
deadly center that from somewhere was approaching out 
of the gloom. 

It was three in the afternoon, and the glass had sunk to 
29.45, when the wind came. They could see it on the water, 
darkening the face of the sea, crisping tiny whitecaps as it 
rushed along. It was merely a stiff breeze, and the Uncle 
Toby, filling away under her storm canvas till the wind 
was abeam, sloshed along at a four-knot gait. 

“No weight to that,’ Snow sneered. ‘‘And after such 
grand preparation!”’ 

“Piceaninny wind,” Jackie-Jackie agreed. 
big man pretty quick, you see.” 

Grief ordered the foresail put on, retaining the reefs, and 
the Uncle Toby mended her pace in the rising breeze. 
The wind quickly grew to man’s size, but did not stop 
It merely-blew hard, and harder, and kept on 
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blowing ] 
advertising 
crease by | 
lowed by 
freshening 
Ever it gre 
the Uncle 
rail was mo 
pressed un 
not, while h 
boiled with 
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studied the 
eter, still 
falling. 

“The cer 
the south’ 
told Snow 
we’re ri 
across its p 
into it. N 
turn about 
the othe 
That ought 
the glass uy 
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more than 
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The ma 
was accom 
and throu 
gloom that 
most that of the first darkness of evening th 
Toby turned and raced madly north across’ 
of the storm. 

“Tt’s nip and tuck,” Grief confided to the 
couple of hours later. ‘‘The storm’s swingi 
curve—there’s no calculating that curve—and we} 
across or the center may catch us. Thank the L 
glass is holding its own! It all depends on how 
curve is. The sea’s too big for us to keep on. 
her to. She’ll keep working along out anyway.” 

“T thought I knew what wind was,” Snow sh¢ 
his owner’s ear next morning. ‘‘This isn’t ~ 
something unthinkable. It’s impossible. It m 
ninety or a hundred miles an hour in the gusts. Th 
mean anything. How could I ever tell it to ar 
I couldn’t. And look at that sea! I’ve run my 
down, but I never saw anything like that.” 

Day had come and the sun should have been up 
yet the best it could produce was a somber semi-" 
The ocean was a stately procession of moving mo 
A third of a mile across yawned the valleys be 
great waves. Their long slopes, shielded somewl 
the full fury of the wind, were broken by systems 0 
whitecapping waves, but from the high crests 0 
waves themselves the wind tore the whitecaps 
forming. This spume drove masthead high, an 
horizontally, above the surface of the sea. 

“We're through the worst,” was Grief’s ju 
“The glass is coming along all the time. The sei 
bigger as the wind eases down. I’m going to} 
Watch for shifts in the wind. They’ll be sure 
Call me at eight bells.” b 

By mid-afternoon, in a huge sea, with the y 
its last shift no more than a stiff breeze, the 
bosun sighted a schooner bottom up. The Unel 
drift took them across the bow and they could n 
out the name; but before night they picked w 
small, round-bottom, double-ender boat, swam 
with white lettering visible on its bow. Th 
binoculars Grief made out: Emily L No. 3. | 

“A sealing schooner,” Grief said. _ Bui what 
doing in these waters is beyond me.’ 

“‘Treasure hunters, maybe?’’ Snow speculatec 
Sophie Sutherland and the Herman were i 
remember, chartered out of San Francisco by t 
with the maps who can always go right to the | 
they get there and don’t.” 
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FTER a giddy night of ground and lofty t 
which, over a big and dying sea, without a 
wind to steady her, the Uncle Toby rolled every f 
board sick of soul, a light breeze sprang up and 
were shaken out. By midday, on a smooth 
the clouds thinned and cleared and sights of the 
obtained. Two degrees and fifteen minutes § 
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vation gave them. With a broken chronometer 
tude was out of the question. 
Ve're anywhere within five hundred and a thousand 
along that latitude line,’’ Grief said, as he and the 
bent over the chart. ‘“‘Leu-Leu is to the south’ard 
where and this section of ocean is all blank. There 
t an island or a reef by which we can regulate the 
1ometer, The only thing to do 4 
and ho, skipper,” the Tongan called down the 
anionway.- 
ief took a quick glance at the empty blank of the 
, whistled his surprise, and sank back feebly in a chair. 
t gets me,” he said. ‘‘There can’t be land around 
We never drifted or ran like that. The whole voy- 
as been crazy. Will you kindly go up, Mr Snow, and 
hat’s ailing Jackie?” 
t’s land, all right,’’ the mate called down a minute 
ward. ‘‘Youcan see it from the deck—tops of cocoa- 
—an atoll of some sort. Maybe it’s Leu-Leu after all.”’ 
ief shook his head positively as he gazed at the fringe of 
s, only the tops visible, apparently rising out of the sea. 
[aul up on the wind, Mr. Snow, close-and-by, and 
take alook. We can just reach past to the south, and 
spreads off in that direction we'll hit the southwest 
rr. 
ry near must palms be to be seen from the low deck of 
wooner, and, slowly as the Uncle Toby sailed, she 
ly raised the low land above the sea, while more palms 
ised the definition of the atoll circle. 
he’s a beauty,”’ the. mate remarked. ‘‘A perfect 
Looks as if it might be eight or nine 
Wonder if there’s an entrance to 
Who knows? Maybe it’s a brand 
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across. . . . 
goon. . 
in ? 
ey coasted up the west side of the atoll, making short 
in to the surf-pounded coral rock and out again. 
the masthead, across the palm-fringe, a Kanaka 
anced the lagoon and a small island in the middle. 
know what you’re think- 
Grief said to his mate. 
yw, who had been mut- 
‘and shaking his head, 
dup with quick and chal- 
ig incredulity. 
‘ou're thinking the en- 
swill be on the northwest,” 
went on, as if reciting. 
\cable lengths wide, marked 
‘north by three separated 
uts and on the south by 
us trees. Eight milesin 
iter, a perfect circle, with 
ind in the dead center.” 
is thinking that,’’ Snow 
ledged. 
fad there’s the entrance 
ig up just where it ought 
” 


idthe three palms,” Snow 
¢ whispered, ‘‘and the 
ymus trees. If there’s a 
ill on the island it’s— 
tn Hall’s island. But it 
‘be. Everybody’s been 
kg for it for ten years.” 
Ilplayed you a dirty trick 
ne he?” Grief queried. 
wnodded. ‘That’s why 
J irking for you. He broke 
f.. It was downright rob- 
y, I bought the wreck of 
‘\iseade, down in Sydney, 
a first installment of a 
« from home.” , 

fe went on Christmas 
: didn’t she?” 


’\s, full tilt, high and dyy, 
night. They saved the 
Sigers and mails. Then I 
ig: a little island schooner, 
lt took the rest of my 
ni, and I had to wait for 

il payment by the execu- 
| fit her out. What did 
it Hall do—he was at 
Nulu at the time—but 
“1 straight-away run for 

mas Island. Neither 
itior title did he have. 
e.[ got there the hull and 
i} were all that was left 
Caseade. She had had 
ut upment of silk on board 
- |.nd it wasn’t even dam- 
I got it afterward pretty 
t from his supercargo. 
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Snow shrugged his shoulders and gazed bleakly at the 
smooth surface of the lagoon where tiny wavelets danced 
in the afternoon sun. 

“The wreck was mine. I bought her at public auction. 
I’d gambled big and I’d lost. When I got back to Sydney 
the crew, and some of the tradesmen who’d extended me 
credit, libeled the schooner. I pawned my watch and 
sextant, and shoveled coal one spell, and finally got a 
billet in the New Hebrides on a screw of eight pounds a 
month. Then I tried my luck as independent trader, went 
broke, took a mate’s billet on a recruiter down to Tanna 
and over to Fiji, got a job as overseer on a plantation back 
of Apia, and finally settled down on the Uncle Toby.” 

“Have you ever met Swithin Hall?” 

Snow shook his head. 

“Well, you’re likely to meet him now. 
windmill.” 

In the center of the lagoon, as they emerged from the 
passage, they discovered a small, densely wooded island, 
among the trees of which a large Dutch windmill showed 
plainly. 

“Nobody at home from the looks of it,’’ Grief said, ‘or 
you might have a chance to collect.” 

The mate’s face set vindictively and his fists clenched. 

“Can’t touch him legally. He’s got too much money 
now. But I can take sixty thousand dollars’ worth out of 
his hide. I hope he is at home.” 

“Then I hope he is too,” Grief said, with an apprecia- 
tive smile. ‘‘You got the description of his island from 
Bau-Oti, I suppose?” 

“Yes, as pretty well everybody else has. The trouble is 
that Bau-Oti can’t give latitude or longitude. Says they 
sailed a long way from the Gilberts—that’s all he knows. 
I wonder what became of him.” 

“T saw him a year ago on the beach at Tahiti. Said he 
was thinking ‘about shipping for a cruise through the 
Paumotas. Well, here we are, getting close in. Heave 
the lead, Jackie-Jackie. Stand by=to let go, Mr. Snow. 
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According to Bau-Oti, anchorage three hundred yards off 
the west shore in nine fathoms, coral patches to the south- 
east. There are the patches. What do you get, Jackie?” 

‘“Nine fadom.” 

“Tet go, Mr. Snow.” 

The Uncle Toby swung to her chain, headsails run 
down, and the Kanaka crew sprang to fore and main 
halyards and sheets. 


IV 


HE whaleboat laid alongside the small, coral-stone 
landing pier and Dayid Grief and his mate stepped 
ashore. 

““You’d think the place deserted,”’ Grief said as they 
walked up a sanded path to the bungalow. ‘But I smell 
a smell that I’ve often smelled. Something doing, or 
my nose is a liar. The lagoon is carpeted with shell. 
They’re rotting the meat out not a thousand miles away. 
Get that whiff?” 

Like no bungalow in the tropics was this bungalow of 
Swithin Hall. Of Mission architecture, when they had 
entered through the unlatched screen door they found 
decoration and furniture of the same Mission style. The 
floor of the big living room was covered with the finest 
Samoan mats. There were couches, window seats, cozy 
corners and a billiard table. A sewing-table and a sewing- 
basket, spilling over with sheer linen in the French 
embroidery of which stuck a needle, tokened a woman’s 
presence. By screen and veranda the blinding sunshine 
was subdued to a cool, dim radiance. The sheen of pearl 
push-buttons caught Grief’s eye. 

“Storage batteries, by George, run by the windmill!”’ 
he exclaimed as he pressed the buttons. ‘‘And concealed 
lighting!” 

Hidden bowls glowed and the room was filled with 
diffused golden light. Many shelves of books lined the 
walls. Grief fell to running over their titles. A fairly 
well-read man himself, for a sea-adventurer, he glimpsed 
a wideness of range and cath- 
olicity of taste that were 
beyond him. Old friends he 
met, and others that he had 
heard of but neverread. There 
were complete sets of Tolstoi, 
Turgenieff and Gorky; of Cooper 
and Mark Twain; of Hugo and 
Zola and Sue; and of Flaubert, 
De Maupassant and Paul de 
Kock. He glanced curiously 
at the pages of Metchnikoff, 
Weininger and Schopenhauer, 
and wonderingly at those of 
English and German doctors. 
Woodruff’s Expansion of Races 
was in his hands when Snow re- 
turned from further exploration 
of the house. 

“Enameled bathtub, sepa- 
rate room for a shower and 
a sitz bath!’ he exclaimed. 
“Fitted up for a king! And I 
reckon some of my money went 
to pay for it. The place must 
be occupied. I found fresh- 
opened butter and milk tins 
in the pantry and fresh turtle 
meat hanging up. I’m going 
to see what else I can find.” 

Grief, too, departed through 
a door that led out of the 
opposite end of the living 
room. He found himself in a 
self-evident woman’s bedroom. 
Across it he peered through a 
wire-mesh door into a screened 
and darkened sleeping porch. 
On a couch lay a woman 
asleep. In the soft light she 
seemed remarkably beautiful 
in a dark Spanish way. By 
her side, opened, a novel lay 
on achair. From the color in 
her cheeks Grief concluded 
that she had not been long in 
the tropics. After the one 
glimpse he stole softly back, in 
time to see Snow entering the 
living room through the other 
door. 

By the naked arm he was 
clutching an age-wrinkled 
black, who grinned in fear and 
made signs of dumbness. 

“T found him snoozing in a 
little kennel out back,’’ the 
mate said. ‘“‘He’s the cook, I 
suppose. Can’t get a word out 
of him, What did you find?”’ 
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“A sleeping princess. S-sh! 
There’s somebody now.” 

“Tf it’s Hall,’’ Snow muttered, 
clenching his fist. 

Grief shook hishead. ‘‘Norough 
house. There’s a woman here. 
And if it is Hall, before we go I’ll 
maneuver a chance for you to get 
action.” 

The door opened and a large, 
heavily built man entered. In his 
belt was a heavy, long-barreled 
revolver. One quick, anxious look 
he gave them, then his face wreathed 
in a genial smile and his hand was 
extended. 

“Welcome, strangers. But if 
you don’t mind my asking, how, 
by all that’s sacred, did you ever 
manage to find this my island?” 

“Because we were out of our 
course,” Grief answered, shaking 
hands. 

“My name’s Hall—Swithin 
Hall,” the other said, turning to 
shake Snow’s hand. ‘And I don’t 
mind telling you you’re the first 
visitors I’ve ever had.” 

“And this is your secret island 
that’s had all the beaches talking 
for years,’ Grief answered. ‘‘ Well, 
I know the formula now for finding 
Stse 

“How’s that?” Hall asked 
quickly. 

“Smash your chronometer, get 
mixed up with a hurricane, and 
then keep your eyes open for cocoa- 
nuts rising out of the sea.” 

“And what is your name?” 
Hall asked, after he had laughed 
perfunctorily. 

““Anstey—Phil Anstey,” Grief 
answered promptly. “Bound on 
the Uncle Toby from the Gilberts 
to New Guinea and trying to find 
my longitude. This is my mate, 


TELS noke ites Fear inee ew Imstructions 


| first churned up air, gaso- 

line and patience in asmall 

brass carbureter and tried to run a motor boat with 
the mixture. They have been three years stuffed 
fullof emotions and labors. I have endured. I have 
suffered. Ihaveenjoyed. Once or twice I have triumphed. 
And I feel that I should not be doing my full duty toward 
mankind if I did not, in the ripe flush of my experience, 
make some effort to warn and instruct the reader who 
some day himself may attempt to reason with a stolid and 
indifferent engine with a leaky sparkplug and a timer whose 
times are all out of joint. 

This I now propose to do. 

I shall take the reader by the hand, as it were, and lead 
him gently through the mazes and around the pitfalls of 
inexperience into the smooth harbor of perfect knowledge 
and authority. I shall endeavor to descend to his level 
and talk of technical things in words which both he and I 
can understand. In short, I want, if possible, to enable 
some poor wretch to begin where I have left off; to 
teach him how to run a motor boat without contribut- 
ing a finger to the crankpit or the skin of both hands to 
the flywheel. If I can do this I shall some day approach 
Saint Peter calmly and with the consciousness of having 
done at least one kind deed during an otherwise speckled 
career. 

In the first place, let us understand just what a motor 
boat is. It is not always, as some suppose, a hundred 
mechanical horses stuffed into a kind of a nautical coffin- 
box, with just room enough left for a mechanical genius 
and a life-preserver. There are motor boats, to be sure, 
which run thirty miles an hour every day; but there are 
also other motor boats which only run six miles an hour 
every other week. A motor boat may be ninety feet long, 
with inlaid cabins and a steamboat funnel for look’s sake. 
It may be sixteen feet long, with a home-made engine and 
a wooden scoop for a bilge pump. It may have one, two, 
three, four, six, eight or sixteen cylinders. It may sound 
like a steam sawmill and throw a pair of sidewaves that 
look like the wings of a giant albatross; or it may say 
“Put-put, putter!’”’ and race an icehouse ten minutes 


Their Values Ranged From 
One Hundred to a Thousand 
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before passing it. A motor boat, in short, is any boat that 
can mote and which positively refuses to do so at irregular 
and unexpected intervals. 

The smug owner of the pussyfooted and efficient auto- 
mobile will pass this article over with disdain. Gasoline 
troubles have small interest for him. The automobile has 
been perfected until it ean be run successfully and furi- 
ously by me, who don’t know enough about machinery to 
set an alarm clock. Men of this kind run a car day after 
day without so much as looking into its thorax; and when 
it begins to gallop in its exhaust and fails to start until it 
has been cranked a second time, it is sent into the back 
shop to have a sixty-seven-dollar-and-forty-five-cent diag- 
nosis made. The automobile—so its makers claim—is 
foolproof. Against this boast I wish to make the solemn 
statement that the motor boat is Solomon-proof. The 
wisest man in the world can’t start it when it is averse to 
running. 

Why is this? There are a good many reasons. Motor- 
boat machinery is more carelessly built than that of auto- 
mobiles. It is put together with nails, bolts, serews, rubber 
bands, wire, twine and safety pins. It is exposed to the 
wind and weather. Its electricity gets damp on the slight- 
est provocation—and nothing is so hard to reason with as 
an electric current with an attack of rheumatism. Atmos- 
pheric conditions change more quickly. There is more 
moisture in the air on the river; and there are not so many 
repair shops. Principally, however, the motor boat is 
capricious because it is generally run by a two-cycle engine 
instead of a four-cycle engine. 

At this point I shall dive fearlessly into technicalities 
and explain what a two-cycle engine is. When I was a 
mere novice I imagined that it was so called because it only 
took two cycles of time to start it instead of four. That 
was foolish. I know better now. It takes twice as long. 
In a four-cycle engine an explosion takes place every time 
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and the increasing of explosions in the two-cycle e 
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Mr. Gray, a better navigator | 
I, but who has lost his goat 
the same to the chronometer, 
Grief did not know his reago 
lying, but he had felt the pro 
ing and succumbed to it, 
vaguely divined that somet 
was wrong but could not plac 
finger on it. Swithin Hall y 
fat, round-faced man, witha la 
ing lip and laughter wrinkles jj 
corners of his eyes. But Gric 
his early youth, had learned 
deceptive this type could py 
as well as how deceptive coul 
blue eyes that screened the su 
with fun and hid what wen 
behind. ' 
“What are you doing with 
cook?—lost yours and tryin 
shanghai him?” Hall was say 
“You’d better let him go i- 
going to have any supper. 
wife’s here, and she’ll be gla 
meet you—dinner, she calls it, 
calls me down for misnamin 
but I’m old-fashioned. My 
always ate dinner in the r 
of the day. Can’t get ovel 
training. Don’t you want to. 
up? Ido. Lookatme. I’ 
working like a dog—out wit] 
diving crew—shell, you know. 
of course you smelt it.” - 


Vv 


NOW pleaded charge o 
schooner and went on bh 

In addition to his repugnan 
breaking salt with the man) 
had robbed him, it was n 
for him to impress the inviol 
ness of Grief’s lies on the Ka 
crew. Byeleveno’clock Grief 
on board, to find his mate w. 
up for him. [ 
(Continued on Page 40, 
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the piston moves up and 
four times. In the two 
engine something ha’ 
every time the piston moves up and down ti 
Sometimes it is an explosion, but more gene! 
is a breakdown. It is the decreasing of breakc 
that require genius in the operator. 
The two-cycle engine is fed with gas that is churn 
and reduced to a nervous and irritated state in th 
bureter and is then let into the base of the engine, wh 
is squeezed until it is willing to ignite or do almost any 
else to escape. It is then allowed to enter the eyl 
and at the proper instant a battery—provided it 
loafing on the job—inserts a spark into the bosom ¢ 
frantic gas and it explodes with enthusiasm. The ¢ 
sion, of course, drives the piston downward and 
a porthole through which the exploded gas rush 
booted from behind by a new charge which 
cylinder, r. u. e., at that instant from a porthole ¢ 
other side and is incited to insurge by another sp! 
provided, of course, the battery is obliging, . 
haven’t come loose, the timer is working, the spa 
isn’t dirty, the barometer is stationary, the wea 
suitable and the owner doesn’t happen to be in a hu! 
get home. j 
That is absolutely all there is to the two-cycle e 
It is as simple as a sixteen-year-old girl who is deter 
to run away with the coachman. And it is just ash 
understand and reason with and control as this sé 
It is moody, uncertain, impetuous. It will run with) 
ness and delight one day and decline to budge for 2 
thereafter—only to start blithely and cheerfully * 
reason at all the next time it is asked to. It will run 
by all the laws of physics and dynamics and Nat’ 
ought to be standing still; and when an expert w! 
his sworn statement that it is in perfect order i 
that it was ever intended by its maker for anythi 
kedge anchor. It will run with a dozen short circul) 
it will get paralysis with none. It will balk twent 
from home, remain hopelessly jammed up and inv! 
while the boat is being towed home; and will start 


rd while being tied up to the dock. It will remain 
tly quiet while experts and strong men turn it over 
yer through the long afternoon—and will then start 
a six-year-old child moves the timing lever. It will 
use the engine is too hot or because the weather 
,» cold. It will stop because compression is poor, 
se the wind is in the wrong direction, because the 
is carrying his smoking tobacco in the wrong pocket, 
yecause the Republican majority in Iowa was not 
ough last year. If no cause is handy it will stop 
ay and think out a reason later. 
me the study of the two-cycle engine has become 
a passion. It is deeper than German philosophy, 
scientific than physics, more baffling than occultism. 
a common road to almost all knowledge. By the 
| of the gasoline engine of the two or three port, two- 
d Satan-conceived type commonly used on motor 
| aman may in time become proficient in mechanics, 
vs, electrical-engineering, mathematics, hydrostatics, 
z, swimming, elocution and the use of the Stilson 
h. He may achieve muscular development —espe- 
from the waist up—the patience of a stone dog on a 
acertain gift of prophecy and a peculiar second sight 
oretells trouble with deadly accuracy. All these 
plishments a man needs when he goes forth to speak 
uthority to a rickety little two-cylinder affair, and 
amand it to suck in eight hundred charges of gasoline 
and explode them until he gets tired of listening 
racket. I began my acquaintance with the two- 
engine with a merry jest, intent on a little summer 
re; but within a month I was studying it for infor- 
‘1 and wisdom, for exercise, as a mental tonic and for 
‘engthening of my soul. 
‘return, however, to the main subject. If we are to 
43 operating a motor boat let us begin at the very 
iting. The first thing to do is to acquire your boat. 
| here a great many novices make a grave mistake 
ying new boats. New boats are expensive; and, 
43, no one knows how to run them, whereas at least 
‘an knows something about each second-hand boat. 
boats are like wives. You may get printed direc- 
irom the family with your wife, but that will not help 
uch in translating her temperament. You have to 
enent for yourself. Every new motor boat comes with 
| pound of directions printed on thin paper, but these 
ons ignore entirely the fact that the engine has a 
that is strictly its own. The proper thing to 
is0 allow some other man to buy the new boat and to 
1 he habits, whims, failings, moods, foibles, fads and 
etitions of the engine. This will take him a year, at 
a of which time he will be perfectly willing to sell you 
vat at half price, which is another peculiarity of 
i-boat owners. For the money, he will also throw in 
“ons for running the engine. He will do it with 
hiasm, for nothing is so delightful as to tell some 
énan how to run an engine—which will enable you to 


i the game with a clear start of one year. 
‘| next thing to be done after acquiring your boat is to 
U2 the old clothes with which to runit. This is very 
ant. It really should be begun first. Many a man 
(fooling with a motor boat with only one 

» ex-suits to his name, and has to stop 

ting early in July because he has run out 

clothes. There is nothing so disastrous 
oe of navigation as to run out of old 
ls right in the middle of a successful and 
tg summer. Overalls are entirely ineffi- 
t In the first place, they take time; and, 
Hsecond place, they produce discord. I 
a beautiful pair of one-dollar-and-a- 
mr overalls early in the game and found 
right wiping the engine with them inside 
n2days. Hecouldn’t be blamed for that. 
eine simply has to be wiped every fifteen 

‘s—and the first thing handy goes into 

. I myself have used gold caps, sofa 

as, fairly good shirts, initialed handker- 
find yacht pennants to wipe off the fly- 

@ but, to use a man’s new overalls to swab 

ngine—to turn them thoughtfully inside 
as not to soil the pretty blue exterior, 
2n to watch the owner turn them pain- 
ack and put them on over his new trou- 

Hh, no! Overalls have no place in a 

¢o0at. They are harder on harmony than 

Lhargent Congressman. 
te you feel the motor-boat microbe tun- 
sie a your vitals, therefore, begin at once 

¢'d up old clothes against the day when 

ty have to hold part of your engine in 
P while examining its vitals. 

Hnext step is to acquire a full knowledge 
naotor-boat conversation. This is impor- 

/Many ways, but chiefly to protect you 
al experts. Nothing is so dangerous in 
O0ating as an expert! When aman has 
ol intimately acquainted with his own 

has reduced it to submission and has 


investigated, adjusted and messed with it until he can take 
it apart in the dark, he becomes obsessed with a desire to 
meddle with some other man’s engine. It is useless for him 
to attempt to touch the engine of another expert, so he con- 
tents himself with hunting out novices and regulating their 
engines into a premature junkpile. The old phrase, ‘“‘ What 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” is entirely 
appropriate with motor-boat engines. What will set one 
engine to running merrily will paralyze another engine for 
a week. 

The expert knows this, but he doesn’t care. It is his 
hobby to steal into the confidence of the novice; to win 
his friendship by sympathetic words; and then to adjust 
his engine—to put the carbureter where the flywheel was 
and the gasoline tank where the muffler should be; to soak 
the magneto in arnica and to expend whole days trying to 
induce the engine to run upside down. It is his passion to 
shake his head mournfully over the condition of an engine 
and to suggest remedies. Wright and I let an expert into 
our boat one day to regulate the timer. We had:a healthy 
young engine when he arrived. When he left we had a 
staggering wreck, whose bearings were worn out, whose 
cylinders were eaten into Battenberg lace, which was out 
of true in nine directions and which would never cough 
again unless rebuilt immediately —at eighty cents an hour. 
At least, so he told us; and he is still huffy because neither 
we nor the engine believed him. Many a fine minority 
statesman has been wasted in producing a motor-boat 
expert who was content to criticise engines instead of 
deploring the condition of the Government. 

Some hasty amateurs prefer to defend themselves against 
the expert with an ax; but it is easier and more satisfactory 
to beat him at his own game. Therefore learn the motor 
patter first of all. In motor boating, as in art, a vocabu- 
lary produces an immense impression. When we first 
began to run our boat we were vastly annoyed by an expert 
with an immense vocabulary, who insisted on talking to 
us. Our vocabulary stopped at “spark”’ and ‘‘com- 
pression’’; but he soared sublimely onward and upward 
into “base angles,” ‘‘crank stresses” and the philosophy 
of the unispark. He bullied us for a month—until we hit 
upon the plan of learning conversational motor boating 
ourselves. The result was a brilliant success. In less than 
three months we met this expert on even terms and, in a 
two-hour catch-breath-as-catch-can contest, we talked 
him clear off the map and made him ask humbly, hat in 
hand, our opinion as to why his carbureter digested badly 
when the wind was in the east. We told him too!— 
diagrammed it all out on the deck with chalk. We not 
only explained it to him but gave him the cure. All he had 
to do was to shift the wind. It was a proud moment for 
us. And to think that three months before we had been 
poor, emaciated business men, without a single technical 
term to our names! 

In order to assist the timid seeker after knowledge I 
shall insert here a few simple definitions of the essential 
parts about a motor boat. 

The engine is the cast-iron kettle, with aggravations, 
which drives the boat. Do not call it a motor because it is 
in a motor boat. If you do the docktender will charge you 


Many a Fine Minority 
Statesman Has Been Wasted in Producing a Motor:Boat Expert 
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twenty-five cents a gallon for gasoline and advise you to 
buy lubricating oil by the barrel. 

The carbureter is the stomach of the engine. It receives 
the gasoline, as I have already explained, and mixes it with 
air so that it would explode readily if the air were of good 
quality; but it never is. It is either too cold or too damp 
or too full of malaria germs. The only perfect air for 
carbureting purposes is found in the Himalaya Mountains, 
where a motor boat is of no use whatever. 

The battery is a collection of dry cells which supply 
electricity for manufacturing the spark. It is quiet and 
unostentatious, and can sometimes remain out of order 
half a day before the fact is discovered. 

The timer is a sort of train dispatcher for the spark from 
the battery. It dams up the electricity and admits it at 
the psychological moment to the sparkplug. By taking 
hold of the timer with one hand and the engine with the 
other you can discover whether your batteries are powerful 
or not. If they are powerful your arms will kink up in a 
most peculiar and entirely involuntary manner. 

The coils are ingenious nuisances, which take the raw 
electric fluid and put the bumblebee effect into it by means 
of vibrating rapidly, thus producing alternations. 

The sparkplug is a porcelain tube with an open iron 
hook at the end. This end is inserted in the bosom of the 
cylinder and the electricity is supposed to leap nimbly 
from point to point. It will not do it, however, if the plug 
is dirty. And a sparkplug is like a small boy’s face—it is 
always dirty. 

The pump is a little apparatus for collecting seeds from 
the river through a pipe in the bottom of the boat. The 
seeds are recovered by taking the pump apart. An indus- 
trious pump will collect a bushel of seeds and sand in a 
season. While doing this, some pumps also manage to 
pump enough cold water through the waterjackets to keep 
the cylinders cool. 

The waterjacket is a hollow space between the inner and 
outer walls of the engine cylinder. It is filled with water 
and keeps the engine from suffering from heat apoplexy. 
Strangely enough, man has never adopted the waterjacket 
for his own use. A summer vest with a cold-water lining 
would make for its inventor untold millions and would save 
hundreds of lives. 

The oil cups are small glass jars filled with lubricating 
oil. They are supposed to regulate the oil so that it will 
only emerge into the cylinder at the rate of so many drops 
a minute; but, as the United States Government has dis- 
covered, anything connected with oil is extremely hard to 
regulate. 

The muffler is a sheet-iron maze in which the noise is 
strained out of the hot, exploded gases. Many motor 
boats do not have mufflers but exhaust into the open air— 
thus informing the entire country round that their engines 
are running at last. 

Compression is the act of squeezing the gas into a small 
space in the cylinder. When an engine’s compression is 
bad it means that a mechanical corset-string has broken. 

The clutch is a contrivance that connects the engine 
with the propeller shaft. It is composed of half a peck of 
wheels and springs, any one of which is likely to become 

loose on a dark night. Some owners prefer to 
run without a clutch, in the firm belief that 
Providence always sends a special representa- 
tive along to act as brakeman in case of trouble. 

The set screw is a small square-headed bolt, 
which fastens the engine to the crank shaft and 
indulges in vacations as frequently as a city 
official. 

The flywheel is a heavy iron wheel which 
manufactures momentum and helps keep the 
engine going. It is named from its propensity 
to fly back unexpectedly and tip over the 
engineer by knocking him on the head with 
the crank. 

The needle valve is a small opening through 
which the gasoline is squirted into the carbu- 
reter. It is regulated by a screw or pin, and 
if not set right it will induce blind staggers 
and nausea intheengine. Exactly right varies 
from day to day according to the wind, the 
humidity, the distance from home and the 
color of the operator’s hair. Experts love to 
climb into a strange boat and monkey with 
the needle valve. The proper penalty for this 
is death! 

With these few definitions firmly memor- 
ized, you can enter timidly upon your nautical 
career; but do not stop with these, by any 
means. Let no sun go down upon the watery 
horizon without acquiring at least one or more 
technical terms with which to club some fellow 
motor boatist who is trying to talk rings round 
you. Profess the utmost contempt for any 

_method of operation but your own. Always 
lead the other fellow to tell his way of dodging 
trouble first, and then tell him you tried that 
when you began. Afterward, when no one is 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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leads to a hurried eall for the patrol 
wagon, because it is ordained that, though a IrLue 
man may beat his own dog, he will fight from 
the drop of the hat against overwhelming odds if anybody 
else tries his hand at correction. That, also, is the way a 
cowboy generally feels for his horse. 

Bunty Steen was talking to Beanbelly as he tied that 
pigheaded equine to a hitching-rail. 

“You think you’re clever’n hell, don’t you?” he inquired 
sarcastically. He glared for a moment, as though awaiting 
a reply, and then added: ‘‘ Well, you ain’t.” This pro- 
nouncement did not appear to disturb Beanbelly at all. 
He stood with drooping head 
where his master had left him 
and seemed to meditate on 
hidden things. Beanbelly had 
been named by a coarse person 

-with an aptitude for descrip- 
tion—that was, indeed, his 
shape. He was chunky and 
mouse-colored, with a mule 
stripe down the back. When 
you find a horse of this shade 
and marking you have one 
that does not know what it is 
to quit. 

Bunty entered the bar of the 
Cowboys’ Home. 

“That there horse,”’ he said, 
with a certain bitterness, “‘is 
the orneriest, lowdowndest 
cuss I ever done saw. He was 
like to throw me off back 
there a piece, just because he 
seen a li’l’ snake!”’ 

Another individual was loi- 
tering in the Home, as though 
he were waiting to be recog- 
nized. At Bunty’s nod of 
invitation he joined the cow- 
boy, and then they walked 
outside to view the backslider 
in question. His new acquaint- 
ance said that his name was 
Rogers—given name, Hank. 
He cast an expert eye on 
Beanbelly and grunted. 

“T swan he is,”’ he agreed — 
“that’s the most no-account 
hoss I ever met up with.” 

“Oh, I don’t know as he’s 
as bad as all that,” Bunty 
replied. His manner under- 
went a change. He surveyed 
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“He sure looks like something the cat dragged in,’’ Hank 
continued. ‘‘What for you don’t bury him in time?” 

“This here horse,”’ said Steen in a grating voice, ‘‘is the 
finest li’l’ cowhorse in the country. There ain’t a finer 
nowhere than this here rascal. A cuttin’ horse? Say, he 
can turn round on a dime and give you a nickel change. 
Cain’t you, boy?” 

Had the discussion stopped there, each would have 
departed with nothing more serious than contempt for the 
other’s judgment; but Rogers 
greeted this last encomium 
with loud, snorted derision. 
Then he endeavored to impress 
on Steen just what an excuse 
for a horse he held the afore- 
said Beanbelly to be. 

“What!” Bunty howled. 
“You mean to say that wall- 
eyed burro you got hitched 
over there is a better cuttin’ 
horse than this here?” 

“He could work a herd and 
eat his dinner while yours was 
turning round once!” the other 
declared. 

It will be perceived how 
wholly dead to reason and 
truth this person Hank was. 
There remained only one con- 
vineing method of argument — 
Bunty lowered his head and 
butted at him for all he was 
worth. They grappled and 
rolled to the sidewalk, pum- 
meling each other futilely, 
while half the town gathered 
to see fair play and to whoop 
them on. No great punish- 
ment was being administered. 
Unless revolvers or knives be 
at hand cowboys seldom suc- 
ceed in mussing each other up 
to any extent in a fight. The 
city marshal, who was viewing 
the affray from the outskirts 
: of the crowd until recognized 

PEt, and haled forth by several 
anxious partisans, now inter- 
fered and dragged the com- 
batants to their feet. 

“Here!” hecried. ‘‘ Youtwo 


Mr. Rogers coldly and began His Eye Lacked Hypnotic Power. Bunty quit this foolin’! Hold him, 
to rub his horse’s muzzle. Smiled and Then Began to Snigger __ Ben. Now then, quit it!” 
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hoss a stinking burro!’’ The mars] 
U N WN tened while volunteers held thedisputas 
managed to catch the gist of the arg) 

“Fightin’ won’t prove nothing,” he rebuked. | 
Bunty, your nose is bleedin’. Why don’t you boys 
this peaceful? Make a bet of it, instead of fight 
cuttin’ match would help this here picnic a heap.”) 

A perfect howl of approbation broke from the byst 
There was a barbecue in progress at Blackwate, 
though a thousand people had gathered, up to di 
affair had dragged. In vain had twelve steers beena 
tered and roasted all of one night above the coals 
trench; it availed nothing that the mayor had caie 
the fat men’s race and Judge Newberry had cauii 
greased pig. Seven skilled riders jousted at rin) 
lances, but the barbecue still lacked snap. The wW 
element wandered about, craving diversion and cop 
ing of the dust. The old-timers grumbled that ¢ 
changed and the stern days could never come againWV 
was the bronco-busting? Who among these i 
lipped, callow boys could rope a steer? Theyhi 
darkly that cotton-picking represented the limit of 0 
activities. Small wonder that the crowd recerd 
marshal’s proposal with acclaim. 

“All right! All right!’’ Bunty eried. ‘That sis 
That’s music to me.” 

“TI got only nine dollars, but I reckon I’m good {: 
more. Put up your money, you!” Hank retorté, 
heat. ; 

The marshal required them to shake hands cr 
pact. They did so with good grace and the crowGu 
away about its amusement until the hour for theo 
should arrive. Steen and Rogers and the city i 
went inside to come to an understanding. It was i 
that each man must cut seven steers from a herd th’ 
held on the edge of the town awaiting the arriva 
for shipment. The man who could do the worl 
shortest period of time would win the match, of cif 

When these articles were duly settled the hand 
clock in the Cowboys’ Home pointed to eleven. “e 
test would take place at four. That would pent 
arrival of the daily passenger train, which would 
bring more spectators, and would also allow time 
driving of the herd to the flats south of Blackwate 
all sporting events were decided. Five hours rel 
They were fatal to Bunty’s chances. 

At two o’clock his coworker of the Lazy L, who 
sented to second him in the test, sought him t 
might make ready. Beanbelly still stood in fror 
Cowboys’ Home. He looked dejected and swite}d 
guidly at flies with his tail. Steen was inside, 
table. He was debating the matter of Halley’s Co 
two other gentlemen. They were insisting on the)? 
terous statement that the tail of this visitant 1 
twenty-nine million miles in length. Bunty s 
them and waggled his head pityingly. 


Pes 
—— 
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ay,” he protested, “anybody can see it ain’t more’n 

land a half long! A mile and a half’s a whole lot of 

e, It takes a lot of room for a mile and a half to 
yu) d, I can tell you.” 

»’ exclaimed the Lazy L man in consternation, 

Leave that alone and come on.” 

vel  better’n my life!’’ Steen assured him. 

—leave me be! I can walk.” 

as plain that he could not ride, however—at least 
hh the precision demanded in a cutting match. To 

ith a good horse in cutting. a herd is second to top- 
2 outlaw or playing polo, and makes an ordinary 

chase feel as comfortable as a game of bridge. The 

|,man propped Steen against the wall of a building 

1 white rage, tried to stare him into sobriety. Per- 

eye lacked hypnotic power. Bunty smiled and 

an to snigger. 

back, then,’ his friend said in disgust. ‘Go to 

wywhere you like. I’ll take ol’ Beanbelly.” 

yas a situation. No thought of drawing down the 

red to the puncher. The honor of the Lazy L 

sake, quite as much as the 

pay which he and Steen 

zered, but had not yet 

He might himself ride 

y, but the prospects held 

t hope. There are horses 

will give their best efforts 

individuals only, and 

red ones frequently pos- 

ification but tempera- 

ich was Beanbelly. He 

s to sulk for any rider but 

T pen he remembered the 


nget Cowboy,” he said, 
“We can tie the 


e passenger train comes 
the bawling herd is being 
0 the flats; while the popu- 
i Millet County gathers 
Rogers limbers up his 
sharp dashes at imagi- 
iulves, let me crave your 
r the new jockey. He 
six years; and, if weighed 
after a meal, he might 
cales at forty-four pounds. 
yne throw down the tale at 
ut as unheard-of and absurd. 
rode all of nine days with 
foson through mountain- 
"y, averaging twenty-five 
y—and on the tenth day 
rty-two miles! He was 
a with me because I 
atch a fresh pony, to the 


in whether the bridge 
was then four years old. 
ie is now ready for the 


ar attached to the regu- 
nger train. They were 
by a director of the road, 
jd with him his wife and 
r, two other ladies and a 
bh about nineteen. The na- 
Hii Millet County gaped at 
‘silently made room for 
flats. It was curious to 
ence in the sexes’ atti- 
men carefully refrained 
hibition of curiosity in 
, but the womenkind 
nacious appraisal. 

e road wound the herd 


i bunched on a smooth 

ut two hundred yards 

middle of the flats and a cordon of six horse- 
\ounded them loosely. The city marshal, who was 
e, proclaimed all ready. Then, upon repre- 
the Lazy L men, he ruled that the timing 
account of each animal from the moment of 
the instant it was driven out. The lowest 
the seven tests would carry off the match. 
necessitated the use of a stop-watch. The 
or produced a wonderful, flat, gold trinket, 
tirely lost in the mayor’s prodigious palm. 
id- Hank Rogers—and he grinned—‘“‘I’m 
e’s Steen?” 

t be riding,” the mayor stated. 
Here he comes now.’ 
joy and laughter went crackling over the flats 
y walked staidly into view. In the saddle was 


“We've got a 


a midget of a boy, the crown of his hat just visible between 
the horse’s ears. This was Cowboy, and his small face was 
puckered with anxiety and grim determination. 

“Rogers,” his father began, ‘‘do you kick if we tie the 
stirrups?” 

“Not me,’ Hank answered. ‘Tie the li’l’ devil on, 
Moson. This ain’t fair, though. He’s a lot lighter’n me.” 

Blackwater applauded the sally, which the child accepted 
very seriously. So they made the stirrups fast that Cow- 
boy’s feet might not slip and besought him to stick to the 
saddle closer than a sick kitten to a hot brick. He nodded, 
somewhat pale around the ears, but creditably composed. 
For costume he had a pair of riding boots, overalls strapped 
over his shoulders, what appeared to be a shirt, and a soft 
felt hat jammed hard down so that his ears stuck straight 
out under the brim. His rival was joyous, but uneasy too. 
The glory was gone from the tournament for him, even 
should he win; for what merit was there in beating a 
child? Yet it might well prove a fair test of the horse’s 
abilities; and he tightened the cinch, determined to show 
the Lazy L what a fine art cutting cattle could be made. 


He Pounced on Him Once More Like a Streak of Lightning 


“Oh, it’s a joke! It’s a joke, isn’t it, father?” a girl 
gasped. The spectators lined the north side of the flats, 
pressing close on the fringe of herders. 

“No; I don’t think so,” the director answered doubt- 
fully. 

“But that child—why, he’s a baby! 
He'll be hurt. Do stop it. Please!” 

“Couldn’t pry him off with a crowbar, ma’am,’’ the 
mayor assured her politely. ‘‘Couldn’t loosen that there 
boy any more’n you could a flea from a pup with a pair of 
boxing gloves.” 

Rogers rode to the rim of the herd and looked them over. 
He picked out his steers and glanced questioningly at the 
judge and called “‘Time!”’ 

The reins swung across his mount’s neck and he pene- 
trated among the cattle. In an instant his roan laid 


He’ll be thrown. 


alongside a yearling. Two quick twists and the mass 
split. The animal darted out, propelled by a short, 
headlong run, and Hank threw up his hand to signal that 
it was done. 

“¥-leven seconds!” the mayor bawled. 

“Gee!” said Cowboy faintly. He sat on Beanbelly 
about a score of yards from the timekeeper and his father 
was with him. 

“They won’t all be so easy, son.” 

They were not. The next perceived the horseman imme- 
diately Hank turned to enter the herd. A yearling is 
astonishingly quick to detect the fact that he is wanted and 
will begin to dodge long before the rider is near him. 
Furthermore, he will cling to his companions tighter than 
do his older brothers and will attempt to run back on the 
slightest-opening. It was beautiful to watch the roan 
work. With ears pricked and eyes bulging to descry the 
least movement of the quarry, he threaded the churning 
host. Forward and back; a leap round an intervening 
steer; an abrupt stop and then a whirl about —Rogers went 
a good six inches out of the saddle when the roan turned. 

“He stops on his front feet! He 
stops on his front feet!”’ the Lazy 
L man bellowed in rapture. That 

made it harder riding for Rogers. 
Thrice the steer doubled back on 
him. Thrice did the roan wheel in 
his run within a four-foot space and 
‘ head him off. Then Hank slapped 
down the shoulders with the quirt 
and they burst through the press in 
a magnificent spurt. Time, forty- 
two seconds. The populace was 
becoming worked up and clamored 

their approyal. 

“We'llhave to gosome, Cowboy,” 
Moson remarked, mopping his face. 

“Ol Beanbelly—he ean do it!” 
his son replied. 

Rogers was bringing out his last 
steer. He did it with a pretty flour- 
ish and then cantered over to learn 
his time. Two hundred and eleven 
seconds for the seven—about half a 
minute to each animal. 

eS Ones 

SS esa? 

“Yes what?” 

sy VCS Siler 

“‘Son, there’re seven yearlings in 
there with my brand on’em. Look 
em over.” 

Cowboy approached the herd 
slowly and returned presently to 
say that he had found them. 

“Go get ’em!” his father said 
sternly. 

With that he stepped to Bean- 
belly’s head and unbuckled the 
throat-latch. Thecrowd gaveayell 
of quick appreciation. Hats flew 
high in air, They swayed forward 
and back and howled encouragement. 

“He’s ridin’ without a bridle! 
He done threw off the bridle!” 

Therailroad director ran up tosee. 

“He don’t need none!’’ Moson 
jerked out. ‘He couldn’t hold 
Beanbelly. Fly at it, son!”” And, 
just to show that he was not at all 
nervous, he strode up and down the 
side-lines, perspiring profusely and 
tilting his hat up and down at every 
step. The cigar heheldin hismouth 
was bitten in two. 

What a yell went up when the 
pair moved forward! Men slapped 
one another on the back. The 
women sobbed for an opportunity 
to hug the boy. 

“Come on, now, you ol’ fool, 
you!’’ Cowboy quavered. 

Beanbelly whinnied eagerly and reared his head to sean 
the herd. The child’s fingers were locked about the horn 
and his legs clasped Beanbelly’s sides loosely—for by 
pressure of the knee he must indicate to the horse which 
animal was to be driven out; and until Beanbelly recog- 
nized it there must be no grip on the saddle. It was not a 
new game to either. Often had the child bestrode Bean- 
belly in roundups to the joy of his sire and the everlasting 
pride of the Lazy L. That was why he was there. Only 
for him and his erratic master would the horse do his best. 
No man needed to guide Beanbelly—show him the animal 
and it was his. Indeed, a bridle only interfered, for what 
human could foresee a move as quickly as he? 

“T’m ready!”’ Cowboy signaled. 

“Let her go!”” the marshal commanded. 

(Concluded on Page so) 
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Realizing on Klome Talents—By Forrest Crissey 


HERE arethousands 
[er men and women 

in the clutch of 
cramped circumstances 
who are daily bewailing 
their lack of opportunity 
to get ahead. They feel 
that if they had been born 
a bit earlier, or had been 
located in another com- 
munity, or had received a 
different training, all 
would have been well and 
they would have been 
numbered among those 
who have made good. As 
they see it, they are up 
against a stone wall bear- 
ing the legend: ‘‘No 
Opportunity.” 

This outlook is espe- 
cially common to women 
who find themselves 
wholly or partly thrown 
upon their own resources 
for support — particularly 
if they happen to be mem- 
bers of a country com- 
munity. In this same 
pathetic class belong also 
the men who fall just a 
little bit short of the mod- 
est standard of prosperity demanded by their families, 
their neighbors and their associates. With many of this 
class the cry is for a chance to add something to a family 
income not quite sufficient to meet their reasonable needs. 

To the man who has made a life-study of catering to the 
human appetite all this seems immensely pathetic, because 
he knows that in many cases this dark view of the situation 
is unwarranted. He realizes that if these baffled men and 
discouraged women knew that their way to opportunity 
lay in the development of some homely talent of their own, 
instead of in anew environment or anew training, they would 
not only increase the measure of their own prosperity but 
would fill a distinct need on the part of the public. 

The woman who has spent years as a housewife and then 
suddenly finds herself confronting the problem of support- 
ing herself, or of adding something to a meager income not 
quite sufficient for her maintenance, is overcome with a 
conviction that she doesn’t know how to do anything that 
the public demands—short of going out as a domestic 
servant. She thinks that if she knew stenography, mani- 
curing or some other polite feminine profession she would 
be equipped to face the world and put up a good fight. It 
doesn’t occur to her that her opportunity, perhaps, lies 
along the line of the homely arts that she has learned over 
the kitchen stove. Almost every good housewife has a par- 
ticular skill in preparing some special article of human 
food—some table delicacy, some dainty that has made her 
a reputation among her neighbors. Of course there are 
thousands of exceptions to this rule—but that doesn’t 
discount the validity of the general observation. Lately 
the manager of perhaps the largest and most fashionable 
restaurant in the West made this statement: 
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Money From Cranberry Sauce 


““TNOR twenty years or more it has been my daily business 
to study the feeding habits of men and women who are 
classed as ‘good livers’—those who demand the best of 
foods and are willing to pay generously for them. As a 
result of this study I am willing to say that I will pay a 
faney price for any table delicacy, any article of food, with 
quality or flaver so distinct as to be instantly recognized 
by the consumer as superior to the standard or commercial 
article of its kind. I can afford to do this because I ean, in 
turn, charge a fancy price for such a delicacy and make on 
it a greater percentage of profit than on the ordinary 
article. Besides, every such superior dish on the menu 
helps the restaurant and adds to its reputation with 
persons who are particular about their food. That, in 
itself, is a big asset and a most important consideration. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what the article in question may be, 
so long as it has the taste and appearance that make the 
average patron conscious of its superiority. 

“Tt may be a most ordinary and commonplace article of 
table use instead of a so-called fancy dish. For example: 
The cranberry sauce served in a first-class restaurant is 
almost invariably a stiff jelly made of the juice strained 


from the berries. One day a middle-aged woman came 
into my office and asked if I could use some homemade 
cranberry sauce in case I found it especially good in flavor 
and attractive in appearance. I recognized her as the 
daughter of a very prominent business man who had 
lately died and left his affairs at low tide. 

‘“My answer to her question was: ‘There is nothing 
served on these tables that I’ll not gladly buy from you at 
a liberal price, provided it has enough merit to impress its 
individuality upon our customers.’ Then I took a look at 
the cranberry sauce in the glass bowl that she uncovered. 
Instantly I knew that here was a woman who had been 
bright enough to discover her own opportunity—even 
though it seemed to be a small one. Each cranberry was a 
ruddy, translucent ball imbedded in a rich sauce of its 
own juice. The jelly was firm but not stiff, and its superior- 
ity over the ordinary jellied article was instantly apparent. 
Its flavor was equal to its appearance, and I knew that it 
would make its own way into high favor with my cus- 
tomers. At once I gave her a standing order for a certain 
number of gallons of this sauce to be delivered twice each 
week, and the price I named was a liberal one. But my 
patrons cheerfully paid that special premium, together 
with a little extra profit for me. Of course the size of that 
standing order has since been increased; and I have reason 
to believe that this woman—who turned her talent for 
making delicious cranberry sauce to practical account—is 
supplying some of the leading clubs of the city and a few 
other high-class restaurants with this delicacy. I see no 
reason why she should not extend her trade to other cities 
and build up a business that will give her a generous sup- 
port. She has already a good list of private customers— 
many of them obtained through this restaurant. 

“But no one should make the mistake of concluding that 
the special opportunities in this or any other high-class 
restaurant have already been filled. There are scores of 
them still open. They may even be found in connection 
with certain foods that must be cooked or recooked in the 
restaurant. Those who may be inspired to look for their 
opportunities in this line should remember that they must, 
first, furnish something that carries its own conviction 
of superiority, in both flavor and appearance, over the 
ordinary article of its kind; next, they must be able to 
maintain that superiority with positive uniformity; third, 
they must be able to produce that article in dependable 
quantities to meet the demand of a growing popularity.” 

A faney grocer, catering to a most exclusive city trade, 
declares that there are neglected opportunities by the 
score in his line, particularly for the woman of the small 
farm or the country village home. 

“Take the matter of wild native fruits,” he continued. 
“T would pay almost any price for fresh wild strawberries 
and blackberries. Nearly everybody who has lived in the 
country knows that there is a sweetness, a tang, a bouquet 
to these wild berries that make the best cultivated berries 
seem tame, flat and flavorless by comparison. Strawberries 
grow wild in the back-country districts over an immense 


territory —from MW 
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They do not come: 
market. Why? 
because nobody t 
worth while to pie 
They’re ‘just litt 
strawberries.’ Of 
there would be sor 
culties in gettin 
into market in goo 
tion from places ba 
the railroad or 
from a large city, 
price that could 
tained for them 
justify special prec 
in packing and h: 
Any grocer in ( 
New York, Bosto 
adelphia, Pittsbu 
any other big city 
trade comes from 
of large wealth, wi 
hesitate to pay an 
agant price for fri 
strawberries —: 
blackberries. 
“But this opp 
is not confined tos 
wild berries in 
state. The woman who is located too far from a | 
or a market to ship the berries fresh can still con) 
fancy price for them by turning them into homem 
serves or jams. And if she distrusts her skill in 
fine preserve in which the berries will retain the 
and individuality, let her reduce them to a simp] 
Personally, I should be glad to get several hund 
of wild strawberry syrup—and so would any larg 
having the patronage of the wealthy. This syr 


cultivated berries. 
pronounced that a single teaspoonful of its syrup 
of tame berry preserves will immensely improve t} 
of the compound. as 

“Women and children are the most rapid ané&é 
pickers of wild berries, and I have often thought ¢ 
harvest they are neglecting. Many a woman of § 
means—and perhaps with dependent children—} 
the country or in a country village, might securi 
little income by organizing a family forage upon 
berry fields of nearby highways, pastures and mi 
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The Demand for Wild Fruit Jellie 


“AND their opportunity is not confined to wil 
berries or blackberries. Any kind of wild fr 
superior and inimitable flavor. In many states, © 
in the Middle West, wild crab-apples abound. ' 
hard and sour in a raw state, but they make a ji 
carries its own wild tang and not only is highly 7 
the discriminating but is increasing in populari 
fancy grocer cannot get enough of these’ apples’ 
jelly made from them. Consequently he is willit 
a generous price for either. Whereyer the wild e 
flourishes the red-haw or thorn-apple is genera 
found. A jelly made from this fruit has a delicic 
and is likewise in demand by the wealthy tra 
city. L 
“There is one precaution to be carefully ob 
putting up jellies for fancy city trade. The 
woman who intends to enter this field of op 
should first get in touch with the most exclusive 
the large city nearest her. This can generally bi 
writing to some friend in that city who will make 
sary inquiries. The object of this preliminary co 
ence with the city grocer is to give him an oppo! 
furnish the glasses—or at least to designate h 
tumbler in which he prefers to have the jelly plac 
grocer has his own ideas on the subject. He } 
style of package that appeals most to his particu 
and a failure to observe that peculiarity is likel) 
defeat. The appearance of a package counts 1 
Again, he may wish to give special directions in| 
the consistency or degree of stiffness in the jell 
by his trade.” ; 
In support of this grocer’s suggestion as to t? 
tunities open to women in home fruit canning | 
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that a few years ago a sad-faced country 
an entered his store and asked if he 
j use any homemade preserves. He 
"ered that he could, and that he would 
lad to buy them from her. Then she 

essed that though she had been regarded 

‘er neighbors back in the country as an 

et in preserving fruits she was at the 

ent destitute and had not a dollar with 
hto buy fruits or sugar. She was given 

, and in a few days returned with the 

ts of her work. The grocer was so well - 

ed with the samples of her art that he 
| her orders for all that she could do in 
ine. Today she is the head of a home 
en that puts up nearly all the preserves 

(jellies sold by that grocery under a 

fal brand. ; 

other Chicago woman started in the 

/ line by selling her home preserves to 

est restaurants and to bakeries. This 

| one to help out with the family income— 

jusband then holding a small salaried 

ion. Now she and her husband own a 

erous fruit farm in Michigan and raise 

decial fruits and varieties of fruits best 

‘ed to making preserves and _ jellies. 

/woman’s annual bill for glass jars and 

jlers is now several times greater than the total of her 

year’s sales. Her husband attends to the selling, while 
aives her whole attention to the manufacturing end of 
usiness. 

ently a seedsman, whose name is known throughout 

3JInited States, was encountered in the office of a 
go commission merchant, and the two were led into a 

\sion of the opportunities open to the man of little or 

}2ans but with a genuine love for gardening. 

‘hrough our retail store,’’ observed the seedsman, “‘we 
| in frequent contact with men of this class who are 
‘ter Three Acres and Liberty; who want to get away 
indoor work and get a modest living from the soil. 

«emarkable thing about most of these men is that they 

» aking their approach to the business from the wrong 

Their idea—with hardly an exception—is to 
‘near Chicago, or some other large city, and to raise 
‘ables for the general market. There seems to be a 

: ation for them in the idea of becoming shippers. 

‘appear to have a notion that to box vegetables in 
and pay tribute to an express company puts them 

tlignified business basis.”’ 


Getting Away from Competition 


[BAT it does dois to put them into competition with 
the big professional gardeners who raise truck by the 
1id know every kink and quirk in the business—men 
(ave production down to a fine art and are experts in 
ig the cost of production down to the lowest possible 


1 » become a shipper means to go into competition with 
ll aders and Italians, who are born to the truck busi- 
end operate on a wholesale basis. 
“) amateur can under ordinary circumstances go up 
tit that kind of competition and make a living. What, 
should the amateur do? The last thing in the world 
W naturally thinks of doing when the gardening fever 
sim! He should go to a nice country town or village, 
‘ittle patch on the edge of it and sell his truck to the 
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Radishes Grown Inside a Border of Tulips Look Better to Women Buyers 
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local grocers or to the consumers themselves! Let me tell 
you what one man did whose instincts told him how to get 
into the game right. 

“He didn’t have anything to start with except a 
natural-born love of working in the soil and a determina- 
tion to be his own boss. On the-edge of a little Michigan 
town, alongside the main-traveled road, was a small patch 
of ground that looked good to him, and by using his credit 
to the limit he contrived to get possession of it. As his 
whole place was small his cultivation had to be done by 
hand, and this fact entered into his plan of planting. His 
vegetables were put out in small beds, and each bed was 
surrounded with a border of flowers that would be in bloom 
at the time when the truck in that particular bed was 
about ready for harvesting. He selected both his vegetable 
and flower seeds with great care, after getting the best 
advice obtainable as to varieties. 

“Just as the first things in his garden were coming on 
one of the leading women of the town happened to be 
driving past. This odd combination of vegetable beds 
trimmed with flowers caught her eye, and she stopped her 
carriage to look at it. This was just as he had intended. 
He bowed to her, left his weeding and came out to the 
carriage. Wouldn’t she like to see a model garden? Of 
course she would! He tied her horse and she walked with 
him along the paths between the beds. Would she care 
for a bouquet of pansies? Of courseshe would. They were 
picked from the border of the radish bed and presented to 
her. When she left she took with her, besides the radishes 
that she bought and the flowers that were given to her, the 
impression that somehow the vegetables raised in neat 
beds were just a little better than any she had ever bought. 

“Soon other women stopped at this garden and all 
received a little handful of flowers and became regular cus- 
tomers of the man who bordered his vegetable beds with 
tulips and geraniums and asters. They paid a top price for 
their vegetables—a little more than they would have been 
charged at the grocery, perhaps—but they were satisfied, 
because they felt that they were getting the best vegetables 
grown anywhere, 


“Of course radishes grown inside a border 
of pansies aren’t any better than those grown 
in a great field, but they look better to 
women buyers—and looks are about half the 
game in successful market gardening, espe- 
cially when conducted onasmall scale. This 
amateur realized that fact and made the 
most of it. When a private customer sent 
in an order for a special basket of vegetables 
a few flowers were always tucked away under 
the cover; and even the bunches of young 
turnips, onions and carrots were dressed and 
tied in away that made them especially 
attractive. 

“Right from the start not only was this 
shrewd beginner able to sell all the truck he 
could raise on his little patch, but he sold it 
all at practically retail prices and without any 
expense for packages, for express or for com- 
mission charges. His produce was always 
good, for he would sell nothing of an inferior 
quality; and every year saw his acreage 
expand. Soon he was furnishing certain veg- 
etables to a few high-class hotels in near-by 
provincial cities—not in competition with 
the open market but on contract. 

“This amateur made his start only a few 
years ago, and when he retired from active 
work he was worth a very comfortable fortune—I should 
say something like thirty thousand dollars—most of which 
came from his garden. 

“To the man or woman who wants to make a modest 
living or to add something to an insufficient income by 
means of a garden, there is only one line of advice to offer: 
Keep out of the big city market; settle in the edge of a 
country town or a small city and aim to sell everything 
locally, either to home grocers, or to private customers, or 
to both. Make your garden so attractive that it will be 
talked about, and put your goods up in a way that will 
please the eye. In every town or village of three thousand 
inhabitants there is an opportunity to make a garden pay. 
Of course the first thought is—‘Why, every family in a 
country town has a garden of its own.’ This, however, is 
not so. A very considerable proportion of the families in 
every town are run on the theory that a home garden is a 
very expensive way of getting family vegetables. Those 
who hold this theory are always to be found in every vil- 
lage, and for this reason a country town is a place of oppor- 
tunity for the small gardener. All the advantages are with 
the local grower. His goods are fresher than those shipped 
in from the market street of the nearest big city, and he can 
always cultivate his trade as well as his ground.’ 


A California Experience 


CCASIONALLY the rough hand of calamity is required 

to pluck a man out of the groove of routine and place 
him where he can find the opportunity for which he has 
been longing. The great San Francisco disaster of five 
years ago furnished at least one instance of an experience of 
this kind. Among the refugees from the smoking ruins of 
the Golden Gate City was a man who had been working in 
a printing house at a moderate salary and had been cherish- 
ing the belief that sometime he would be able to save 
enough money to enable him to get a small place in the 
country that would make him independent of the payroll 
and the dreaded blue envelope. But the time to make the 

(Concluded on Page 42) 
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Make Your Garden so Attractive That it Will be Taiked About 


HEN the amaz- 
ing scene was 
ended, when 


the door closed upon 
the three chief actors, 
when the office force 
began once more to 
move and breathe, 
Mr. Pine, of the law 
firm of Pine, Hough- 
ton & Costello, re- 
minded Mr. Houghton 
that a special provi- 
dence watches over 
children and such per- 
sons as Henry Costello, 
Junior. If Mr. Pine 
had only waited a few 
moments until the 
shock of Henry’s final 
lunacy had worn off, 
Mr. Houghton need 
never have known that 
Mr. Pine’s voice could 
tremble. 

Mr. Pine, short, 
smooth-shaven, of 
rather obscure birth, 
and keen as a knife, 
had said often to Mr. Houghton that if Henry had not 
belonged to the Costello family, if he had not had so pro- 
digious a memory and so handsome a Vandyke beard, he 
might have amounted to something—he might have been 
a successful plasterer or tinsmith or carpenter. 

“As it is,” said Mr. Pine, ‘‘Henry is a fool. He is a flat 
failure. He will never do anything or amount to anything.” 

Henry’s mother had died when he was born; he was the 
only son of a grave, brilliant and busy father; and, though 
great things were naturally expected of him, not much 
attention was given him in his childhood. His father, 
plunged into grief, overwhelmed with work, sometimes did 
not see him from morning tillnight. He was anotunhappy, 
foolish little boy, a good deal put upon by nurses and 
governesses and by other children. His gravest fault was 
that he expected kindness everywhere, and could never 
learn that he must be prepared for rudeness and must be 
able to defend himself. 

His father did not realize that Henry was dull until he 
had entered preparatory school and had to be tutored 
constantly in order that he might keep up with his class. 
He remembered everything that he was told and under- 
stood nothing. He memorized geometry propositions, he 
memorized history lessons, word for word. Fortunately 
he was always able to answer enough questions to pass 
examinations, both in preparatory school and in college. 
Afterward he went to the law school; and there once more 
his memory served him nobly. During his seven years in 
Cambridge his father, in New York, winced at thought of 
him. The sons of his old friends were at Harvard; one of 
the law-school classes used a textbook which he had pre- 
pared; he comprehended perfectly the astonishment with 
which “‘Costello’s son’? would be regarded. 

Year after year Henry grew handsomer and his heart 
kinder—most of his allowance was spent in foolish and 
useless charity—but still he developed no common-sense. 
He had no reserves; he chattered incessantly to everybody 
who would listen—he told things he should not have told; 
he laughed loudly, almost insanely, at nothing. 

His father spoke to his partners about him, calmly but 
with a white face. 

“We'll give Henry some work in the office. He’s passed 
his bar examinations.” 

Mr. Pine and Mr. Houghton consented willingly. It 
was tacitly understood that Henry’s salary should come 
out of his father’s pocket—or, rather, that the allowance 
his father gave him should serve as a salary. The office 
force did not in the least mind having Henry about. 
Except when he laughed he was not objectionable, and 
teasing him was a pleasant diversion. He sharpened pen- 
cils for the stenographers, and put their typewriters in 
order, and proposed to them one after the other. One of 
them, a newcomer, almost accepted him; but at the last 
moment, hearing him laugh and remembering the light- 
ning eyes of his father, she declined the offered honor. 
Fortunately Henry was not likely to be very rich. His 
father was still only a little above middle age, and his 
fortune, which was not nearly so large as Mr. Pine’s or 
Mr. Houghton’s, would certainly go to Henry only in 
trust. Mr. Costello never dreamed of Henry’s proposing 
to any one—that shame, Mr. Pine said, was spared him. 

There was no denying that Henry was useful, even to 
Mr. Pine and Mr. Houghton, who treated him like a child. 


“We'll Give Henry Some Work 


in the Office. He’s Passed 
His Bar Examinations’’ 
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He remembered everything, his word was accepted 
as final in office discussions where a matter of his- 
tory or a fact was the point at issue. No man 
bothered to seek long for case or precedent when 
Henry was at hand. He knew his college text- 
books by heart; he learned now other tomes; he 
was able to quote verbatim at infinite length. 
He knew the amount of damages sued for in fifty- 
year-old cases; he knew the amount awarded; he 
could give almost the exact words of long-forgotten 
charges of judges to juries. 

Mixed with his useful knowledge he possessed a 
vast number of unrelated, valueless facts which 
he retailed with pleasure and amazement. Once 
Mr. Pine caught him entertaining a client, and 
interrupted in time to prevent the client from 
fleeing, never to return. 

“A man of seventy consumes fifty-three and 
three-fourths tons of solid food in the course of 
his life,” said Henry, apropos of nothing at all. 
By this time Henry had acquired a pince-nez and 
looked like a distinguished college professor. “Also 
forty-two and three-fourths tons of liquid nourish- 
ment—amounting together to twelve hundred and 

‘eighty times his own weight. He has had nine 
thousand pounds of sugar, fifteen hundred pounds 
of salt and eight pounds of pepper. He 

At sight of Mr. Pine, Henry rose immediately, 
bowing like the speaker of a prologue. The stranger 

stared at him, blinking. It was with difficulty that Mr. Pine 
refrained from explaining that Henry was a little queer; but 
the office force was solidly loyal to Henry’s father. 

Henry was still proposing to girls. Having exhausted 
the possibilities of his own office, he crossed the hall to the 
rooms of Wall & Stover. There he found, as at home, 
three dignified and sensible young women, who, fore- 
warned and expectant, promptly rejected him. Had he 
gone up one flight—to the Wedderburn office—he would 
have found a different set of girls, who would have listened 
to him and encouraged him and accepted his presents. 
Dear knows, but one might have brought him some 
sympathy and affection! The daughter of a plasterer or a 
tinsmith or a farm laborer would have admired him and 
perhaps made a man of him. Even Miss Davenport, his 
father’s stenographer, allowed him to propose to her 
twice. She-said to Miss Evans that it was impossible to 
believe that there was ‘‘so little to”’ so handsome and 
so well-educated a young man. ; 

Henry was never cast down by his rejections. Once he 
was heard to repeat to Miss Davenport a sentimental 
couplet to the effect that every longing soul has somewhere 
a mate. His father’s friends never thought of him as a 
longing soul, but only as a poor innocent whom Costello 
had not deserved. 

Presently, one spring, Henry seemed to improve. He 
quoted fewer statistics, he laughed less, he sharpened fewer 
leadpencils and cleaned fewer machines. His father was 
away from New York much of the time and there was no 
question that his absence loosened a little the high tension 
in the office. At least Henry seemed more at his ease— 
more like other men. Mr. Houghton said, with grim but 
not unkindly amusement, that Henry’s wild oats were sown. 

Mr. Pine, also, had reasons for regarding Henry kindly. 
His own son had been for weeks in a hospital with weights 
strapped to hisfoot. The doc- 
tor promised a certain cure for 
the hip disease, but the boy 
himself was despondent and 
irritable; and Henry Costello, 
whom children always liked, 
went daily to see him. 

It was this kindly feeling 
and the necessities of a busy 
season, and the almost hope- 
less issue of the case itself, 
which made Mr. Pine allow 
Henry to add to some his- 
torical investigations in 
Chicago a few inquiries in the 
interest of the Masterson 
case. It must be remembered 
that Henry was never trusted 
with important details. 
Having chattered once, he 
was never again depended 
upon. About the Masterson 
case he had been purposely 
deceived—the stenographers 
knew more than he. There 
was never any one more easy 
to deceive than Henry; he 
believed everything that was 


. that she had good common-sense. 


He Was Heard to Repeat a Sentimental 
Couplet to the Effect That Every Longing 
Soul Has Somewhere a Mate 
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told him. Now he was directed only to call on a J 
Mary McKay, at 507 Schiller Street, and get her to rey 
before a notary public what she knew of Abbott Master; 
of Canterbury, England. He had the impression { 
Abbott Masterson was in some trouble and neede 
testimony as to his character. = 

In reality the Masterson case was most important. — 
months Pine, Houghton & Costello had advertise: 
every city in the United States; for months they 
received hundreds of utterly foolish and useless letter 

“Wanted,” their advertisement had read, ‘‘the relat 
of Abbott Masterson, of Canterbury, England. Apply 
letter to Box 763, New York.” 

Abbott Masterson had been a bachelor who mat 
great fortune in the tanning business. His will p 
that, after a year’s search for a sister who had lo 
come to America, or for her heirs, the estate should , 
various stipulated charities. The sister, with whom 
quarreled, was supposed to have married and to hae 
children; it was she and her family whom the firm sou 
Police departments had assisted in vain; detectives 
labored in hope of great reward, but without result. 
heirs of Abbott Masterson had vanished; the firm 
Pine, Houghton & Costello would have no sham i 
administration of the great property. ' 


the last of hundreds of letters. Cranks and trie ks 
seemed to have played themselves out or to have eal 
that the mysterious inquirers behind Box 763 were no 
be gulled. This last letter was from a woman and it 
plausible and direct—but they had had many plau: 
and direct letters. 

The writer’s name was Mary McKay; she said 
mother, now dead, had been Henrietta Masters 
Canterbury, England. Her mother had an older broth 
Abbott Masterson, a tanner—with whom she had qui art 
and from whom she had not heard for years. Miss Me 
said that she had in her possession some family letters 
papers. She was a school-teacher in Chicago and 
hereby applied to them for whatever information t hey 
for her. One felt instinctively that she was a lady 


A person who knew nothing of the case would | 
hailed her at once as Abbott Masterson’s heir, but 
a member of the firm of Pine, Houghton & Costello, 
had been reading letters a good deal like this 
months. Henry was given a few simple directio 
her deposition and was started upon his journey. 

In a few days Henry forwarded the results of 
researches. Mr. Pine gave expression to a loud ‘‘ Whe 
as he read, and went straightway to Mr. Hotghton’s o 

“This is the woman, Houghton. It’s as plain as eat 
Here’s a copy of the mother’s wedding certificate and 
a dozen letters, and she says she has old ambrot; 
her mother and uncle taken together aschildren. 5 

“Get Miss Evans to copy the papers and you ¢a 
today’s boat,” interrupted Mr. Houghton. ‘‘That/lln 
ten days before we hear. We might tell ’em to cable.” 

Mr. Pine answered, as he rang for Miss Evans: 

“Oh, the lady will wait. She isn’t expecting 
Another month and she and we would have been done: 

The next day Henry sent a report of his work in 
library. The day after he sent another. The | 
at neither. Then they heard no more. Mr. Costello 
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away, Mr. Pine was still worried 
it his son, and Mr. Houghton, in 
equence, had more than his own 
e of work. Besides, they were not 
stomed to troubling their minds 
it Henry. 
then Mr. Costello returned, coming 
atly from the train, he inquired first 
ll about the Masterson case and 
d the good news. Then he asked 
Genry. Mr. Pine answered with a 
that. Henry had gone to Chicago 
weeks before and that they had not 
d from him for two. Mr. Costello 
pale; his heart throbbed; he 
ght, for the first time in many 
ss, of Henry’s mother. Then he 
raphed to Henry and had his fears 
aptly allayed. Henry answered 
he was well and that he would be 
ome on Thursday morning. 
vomptly on Thursday morning 
ty appeared. The office was in a 
1; there had come, only a moment 
fe, a jubilant communication to the 
t that Miss Mary McKay was 
jubtedly the Masterson heir. 
f wish,” said Miss Davenport, ‘that 
dan uncle to leave me a hundred 
sand pounds! I’d—I’d ——” 
iss Davenport’s voice died away; 
out out her hand toward her desk; 
finding instead Miss Evans’ hand, 
tlutched it. Every one else stood 
setly still—the other stenographers, 
four young law-school graduates 
always teased Henry, and the three 
sbers of the firm. They might have 
aged to the court of the Sleeping 
ity. 
the doorway, facing them, flushed, 
ng, his broad shoulders thrown 
, a new dignity in his handsome 
stood Henry Costello, Junior—a 
ig lady on his arm! 
aving attended to the Masterson 
having completed his investiga- 
) in the Chicago libraries, Henry 
attended to some business of his 
_ They need not have been sur- 
d; it was, after all, only what they 
long predicted—that some day a 
sh girl would take him. The young 
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T me tell you, my friend, that as I 
| walked away from Ivan’s house I was 
! not singing pans of praise. I had got 
‘than twice the value of what I went 
,it is true, but I had also got something 
(and that was the undying enmity of the most danger- 
riminal in Europe. As long as Chu-Chu was alive my 
.ife was worth about two sous. From the moment that 
| Ivan’s house Chu-Chu’s immediate and pressing busi- 
;would be to settle his account with me. I had not the 
sest doubt that, so far as his private affairs were con- 
\'d, everything would have to wait while he gave himself 
sincere and painstaking stalk of myself. Not only had 
tived him of a fortune, but I had disgraced and ruined 
with Ivan; in fact, I was not at all sure but that he 
t kill Ivan with his naked hands before leaving the 
i, merely because the Pole had witnessed his humilia- 
| Thinking it over I was sorry that I had not left 
his pistol, as in that case he might have disposed 
hu-Chu on his own account. You see, Chu-Chu’s 
| with an outsider was a menace to the whole mob, as 
‘men in my position would have gone straight to the 
st of police and furnished information that might lead 
/2 capture of Monsieur de Maxeville. 
hay didn’t I do that very thing? It is a little hard 
plain. In the first place, anybody who has been for 
a criminal hates the thought of being mixed up with 
olice. There are too many old crimes that may be 
tht to light. Then, my release from the clutch of the 
ras irregular—an unofficial pardon that would hardly 
the scrutiny of the public. Still again, I did not see 
{ could impeach Chu-Chu without implicating Ivan 
is crowd, and I felt that if I was once marked for the 
fter by that perfect organization I might just as well 
‘wn and hop off a bridge into the Seine. But last of 
lad made up my mind that the best, in fact the only, 
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thing for me to do was to turn all of my talent to killing 
Chu-Chu before Chu-Chu killed me. I would have killed 
him in Ivan’s house if I had felt that it was possible to do so 
without a general rumpus. As it was, at the first shot the 
servants would have come running in—armed, no doubt, 
for Ivan’s servants were all members of the gang. He had 
told me on the night of Léontine’s dinner that his entire 
household belonged to his mob. 

No; it was better as it was, dangerous as my position 
might be. As things now stood I felt pretty sure that I had 
only Chu-Chu to reckon with. Ivan would sit tight and 
offer up prayers that each of us might kill the other. His 
work was merely executive, and he detested violence as 
much as might the big trust magnate who sits cool and 
respectable in his office and robs from the masses. Only 
Ivan was on rather a higher plane. 

If I had still been an active member of the underworld 
this feud with Chu-Chu would not have bothered me a 
scrap. Although I had always managed to keep on good 
terms with my colleagues, such blood-quarrels had come 
under my observation several times, and in most cases they 
had reached their issue quietly and without séandal,.as one 
might say. Chu-Chu and I turned loose in Paris on the 
warpath were on even terms; in fact, the advantage was 
if anything with me, as I could play a greater number of 
rdles than he and, more important still, was not driven by 
sheer hate and malignity. My game would be played 
entirely with the head, while it was possible with Chu-Chu 
that emotion might lead him into taking chances. 

But the trouble was that Chu-Chu belonged to the under- 
world which I had left. A man going about his business in 
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woman was not beautiful and she was 
very plainly dressed, but she had clear 
blue eyes, a bright color and an engaging 
smile. If she was disturbed by the 
astonished stares which greeted her, or 
by the elegance of the long suite of 
offices, her embarrassment was becoming 
rather than otherwise. 

Mr. Costello, standing straight and 
tall in the doorway of his own office, 
blinked and stared in amazement. He 
knew nothing of Henry’s search for a 
mate, nothing of his rash proposals. He 
thought confusedly that this must be 
the heir of the Masterson estate—his 
mind groped for her name. Meanwhile 
he held out his hand to Henry. Mr. Pine 
and Mr. Houghton turned their eyes 
away and the stenographers held each 
other’s hands with a firmer clutch. Such 
a father to have such a son—and now 
such a daughter-in-law! There was no 
doubt in their minds as to who she was. 
Where had Henry found her? Wasshea 
maid from his hotel or a casual acquaint- 
ance among shopgirls? Mr. Pine and 
Mr.. Houghton shivered. 

““How do you do, Henry?”’ said 
Henry’s father. ‘I am glad tosee you 
back. We have been pleased with the 
work you have done. And this is 

Henry lifted his shoulders a little 
higher—he did not smile; he was for 
once in his life perfectly sensible and 
perfectly serious—a condition of mind 
that was to grow on Henry. 

“This is my wife, father!’’ 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Mr. Henry Costello, 
Senior. 

The young woman held out her hand 
with all the composure of one who has 
for years earned her own living and been 
her own mistress. She was about thirty 
years old—an age, Mr. Pine said to him- 
self, when women are apt to do strange 
things. Youth and romance threaten to 
pass them by; they grow more eager 
and less fastidious. 

The young woman spoke in a surpris- 
ingly smooth and gentle voice. 

“T am glad to meet you, sir.” 

Mr. Costello’s hand dropped from hers 
limply. (Concluded on Page 48) 


a respectable state of society has about as 
much chance of protecting himself against 
the preformed attack of a dangerous crimi- 
nal as a stag in a deer park would have of 
escaping a hunter out for his head. I knew 
mighty well that if I wanted to kill Chu-Chu before Chu- 
Chu got a chance to kill me I would have to take a dive 
under the surface of society. Otherwise the odds would 
be those of a man swimming against a tiger-shark. So I 
determined to slip back into the underworld long enough 
to do for Chu-Chu. 

This may sound cold-blooded and ferocious to you, my 
friend, but you must remember that I had been a criminal 
for all of my life. As I have told you before, I was never 
one of those thugs who walk into a house with a loaded gun 
ready to take life if interrupted. But I had never placed a 
very high value on my own life, or on that of any other 
criminal. As I saw it, the law was always “off’”’ on game 
of my breed. The law does not bother itself very much 
when it stubs its toes on a dead thief, and is generally 
quite content when crooks turn to and slaughter each 
other. And the crooks have rather accepted this liberal 
point of view. 

Although it was known to only a few people in the under- 
world that Monsieur de Maxeville and Chu-Chu le Tondeur 
were one and the same, I thought it possible that an inquest 
over his corpse would bring this to light and prevent much 
investigation for his assassin. Whether it did or not, I cer- 
tainly did not intend to sit down and twirl my thumbs and 
wait for Chu-Chu to bag me. Although I had reformed, 
my principles had not yet mounted to this lofty plane. 

One thing was pretty sure, and that was that Chu-Chu 
would make no attempt upon my life until he had tried to 
swap the pearls back for his gems. At least I did not think 
that he would. Chu-Chu was known to be an avaricious 
man, and he knew that I wanted that particular pearl 
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necklace and that I would be willing to sacri- 
fice the added value of the gems to get it. I 
had little doubt but that I would hear from 
him in regard to the matter before the day 
was over. 

Well, the game was on now, and all that I 
could do was to play it out. On leaving 
Ivan’s house I had turned down a street that 
led to the garage where I stabled our six- 
cylinder show-car, for John and I were to 
take out a client later. The garage was a big, 
new establishment near the Pare Monceau, 
and accommodated two or three hundred cars. 
When I got there I found that my tires were 
a little soft and told a mécanicien to give me 
some air. He was doing this and I was stand- 
ing by waiting, when I heard a voice that 
struck me as familiar. I looked up over the 
top of the tonneau, then ducked down again, 
for there, six paces away, stood Ivan’s chauf- 
feur—the same man who had gone with us 
the night that Léontine and I entered John’s 
house—and at his elbow, his back turned to 
me, was Chu-Chu. 

The chauffeur was talking. 
say.: 

“We will go by Pontoise, M’sieu’. It is less 
direct, but it saves the time that would be lost 
in crossing Paris, and the road is better. 
From Pontoise there is a little route to 
Beauvais, which is now in good condition 
and cuts off a good deal of distance. After 
Beauvais we stick to the rowte nationale.” 

Chu-Chu growled something that I did 
not hear, but there was no need. Pontoise, 
Beauvais, and after that the route nationale— 
it was plain enough. Chu-Chu was off for 
Boulogne or Calais. 

The car came down that minute on one of 
the big lifts and the two got aboard, I crouch- 
ing down and pretending to examine my 
chain. Out went the other car, which I 
recognized as Ivan’s two-seated roadster. 
Chu-Chu was driving. I looked after it and 
took the number. 

Thought I to myself: ‘‘Now what the 
deuce is he up to? England?” I had never 
heard of Chu-Chu’s having done any work 
over there. Then it struck me that his errand 
might have something to dowith Léontine. It 
was possible that he had given the pearls that 
morning to Léontine, but this idea I put out 
of my mind. Léontine would know where 
they came from, and I did not believe that in the face 
of my threat she would dare to dispose of them. It must 
be something else. 

I shoved the gauge into my fuel tank and found that I 
had but ten litres, for big cars going out on the road buy 
their essence outside of Paris, as you know, to save the 
octroi duty. 

“Fill the reservoir,’ I said to the mécanicien. ‘“‘I am 
taking out some clients and do not want to bother to 
stop outside.” 

While the man was getting the pétrole I did some rapid 
thinking. I did not believe that Chu-Chu was going after 
the pearls. It must be something else. 

Then another idea struck me. What if Chu-Chu’s 
errand was not to get the pearls, but to dispose of them? 
What if he had turned the pearls in to Ivan and the two 
had come to an understanding and decided to insist on 
Léontine’s getting rid of them, taking the chances on get- 
ting the gems from me later. by methods of their own? It 
was possible that they might be confident that I would 
keep the gems on my person, and even at that moment 
Ivan’s bloodhounds might be on my trail. A moment’s 
thought and I was sure that this was the actual situation. 

I went quickly to the office of the garage. Prince Khar- 
koff, I knew, lived near the Pare Monceau and garaged in 
this same establishment. 

‘“What time did the car of M. le Prince Kharkoff go 
out?” I asked. 

*“At ten o’clock, Monsieur Clamart,”’ 
‘Monsieur le Prince is off for London.” 

“Thank you,” said I, and went back to hurry the 
mécanicien. 

For with this information it seemed to me that the 
whole business was clear. Kharkoff’s touring car was a 
big, heavy, limousine affair and not capable of‘much speed. 
Kharkoff would probably stop at St. Germain for déjeiner, 
and this would consume an hour and a half at least, for the 
Russian was a high liver. After déjetiner they would take 
the road for Boulogne, probably stopping at Abbeville for 
tea and reaching Boulogne in good time to take the boat 
that left for Folkestone at seven. Chu-Chu would push 
right through and contrive in some way to get a word with 
Léontine, handing over to her the pearls, with strict 
instructions from Ivan that she dispose of them. After 
that he would return with all speed to Paris and take up 
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Ruthless as a Greyhound at the Side of a Hare, I Closed in on Him 


my trail. The game, undoubtedly, was being played to the 
full limit, and to win the pearls, the gems and the life of a 
dangerous renegade. 

All of this hit me like a ton of bricks as the true solution. 
I had been a fool, I thought, to figure for a second on Chu- 
Chu’s condescending to make a dicker with a rank outsider 
who had handled him as I had done. To begin with, no 
doubt his ferocious hate was so ‘intense that he would 
rather have lost the gems and flung the pearls into the 
Seine than to have had me square myself with the Cut- 
tynges. Ivan, too, had been humiliated in a manner impos- 
sible for his self-respect as the chief of a big criminal 
system to endure. Neither one could stomach it, and they 
had joined forces again to play the game out to the 
bitter end. 

All of this, my friend, had flashed through my mind even 
as I went to the office to learn when the Prince’s car had 
gone out—sooner, in fact. The problem and its possible 
solution had occurred to me as Chu-Chu rolled out of the 
garage, when I had told the mécanicien to fill up my tank. 
In the underworld the odds are heavy on the man who 
strikes first. So far this policy had won for me and I 
determined to stick to it. As matters stood I felt that I 
was a doomed individual. If Ivan had marked me for the 
morgue I was a goner. But at any rate I did not intend 
to mark time and wait for the blow to fall. My word! but 
I was sorry that I hadn’t followed my play through and 
sent them both to glory when I had had the chance! 

But Chu-Chu had not yet pulled out of the woods. My 
plan, at the moment, was nothing more nor less than to 
catch and kill him on the road to Boulogne. 

Ivan’s little car was a good one, but she was no match 
for my big six. I decided to overhaul Chu-Chu on the road 
somewhere beyond Amiens and, as I passed, to shoot him 
dead as he sat at the wheel. If the mécanicien showed fight 
I would kill him too. Sounds pretty thick, doesn’t it? 
That’s because we are in peaceful old France. If it were 
in our own Southwest you’d think nothing about it. 

“All ready, M’sieu’,’”’ said the garage man, and I came 
out of my trance. 

I got my motoring ulster and a face mask out of the 
locker, then climbed into the car and rolled out, turning 
toward the Avenue de la Grande Armée. At the office I 
stopped and put the gems in the safe, locking them up in 
an inner drawer and putting the key in my pocket. 


é 


September | 


“T’ve got some business that may kee}, 
out all day,” said I to Gustave. ‘If Moni 
Cuttynge comes up tell him that I bare 
learned of something important, and ask; 
to make another rendez-vous with Maal 
Caldwell. If I have not returned by sey 
don’t wait.” a 

Out I went and jumped into the car 
rolled off, leaving Gustave to stare j 
me, disgusted that I should go withoi| 
mécanicien. My mind was working fas, 
I sped along. Plan after plan went thri, 
my head. It struck methat perhaps the}, 
way would be to pass Chu-Chu when he; 
traveling fast and crowd him into the d 
This would not be difficult with a big, hi 
car like mine, and in such an “‘accident’ 
driver is usually killed while the man be 
him is apt to escape. If neither was inj 
could always go back and finish Chu-Chu | 
my pistol. Then I thought of an even bi 
plan. Why not get on ahead, lay my, 
across the road so that they would hayt 
stop, then hold Chu-Chu up and go thre 
him for the pearls? Once having got th 
could rush back to Paris, turn over the pt 
and the gems to John with instruct 
give the latter to the police, and get m 
out of the country as quick as poss ‘ 
did not believe that Ivan or Chu-Chu w) 
follow me up if I went to America, thou) 
was possible that Chu-Chu might. 

Finally I decided on this latter plan. 
all, my object in killing Chu-Chu was 
self-preservation. If I did succeed in get 
the pearls I might even send him back hisg 

Sounds as if I began to weaken as 
along, doesn’t it? Well, perhaps I di 
odds against me were too awful hea 
life is sweet, after all. The strain 
ginning to tell, too, and I knew th 
would get steadily worse. A fight int 
is all right; but to feel that you a 
watched and dogged and shadowed b: 
human octopus, to be struck down at 
unguarded moment, is pretty awful. 
pretend to any more nerve than the 
man who has lived the most of his acti 
the underworld. Besides, I never was ak 

Out I went through St. Germain, toa 
the pavée, and turned off for Pontoise, ta 
a good road gait but not pushing my: 
any. It was a beautiful day in the €l € 
summer, and as I filled my lungs with the sweet 
of the forest it struck me as being mighty rough th 
should be crowded out just when life seemed to be ope 
up all anew and full of promise. If only they coullfil 
left me in peace! I thought of Edith’s sweet face. 
wondered what she would say if she knew how thin 
turned out. At any rate, living or dead, she would k 
that I had stuck to my word and taken the conseque 
without flinching, and this thought did me a lot of gi 
After all, my life had been lived at the expense of soc} 
and society had a right to collect her debt before takiny 
back. A curious thing, this life. No act, good or bad, | 
seems to go for nothing. I began to get mighty tho 
ful as I rolled along through that splendid old fores 
St. Germain. A deep sadness settled on me. After u) 
thought, what’s the use of trying to escape your dest} 
Very likely God made thieves and murderers to prey 
the rest of mankind, just as He made wolves and pant! 
to prey on deer. About half of the living creatur( 
the world prey on the other half. It’s hard to s 
use of a criminal, except to himself and others 
class, but it struck me that maybe Chu-Chu had 
over the limit and that I was intended as an instru! 
to put a check on him. That was a cheerful | 


at it anyway. 

I passed through Pontoise and held on for Bea 
the little route that Ivan’sman had spoken of in the ga 
It was a pity, I thought, that I could not have cau 
up here, for there was nobody on the road. By t 
I had my plan all made. I determined to pass Chu-t f 
at high speed and literally crowd him off the road. } 
would be dangerous to me, of course, as it’s a risky jot 
mix up the direction of a big car running at a high st” 
but I would be prepared and ought to be able to § 
the track. As you know, these French roads are dra 
by ditches at least a foot deep and a foot wide, runnin? 
at right angles and spaced only ten or a dozen me 
apart. Shoved into one of those while running fast, lv " 
Chu’s chances were all for getting piled up. What } 
pened after that would depend on circumstances. I 1 
up the idea of stopping him by laying my own car a0 
the road. In the first place, there was the danger . Je 
might recognize me, even in my mask and ulster. } 
it was possible that somebody might come alo ng | 
interfere with the rest of the game. 
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} Beauvais I struck the route nationale and hit up my 

d , and in a few minutes the big six was tearing along 

comet. Very few people were on the road, but before 

si sighted a cloud of dust ahead and presently over- 
da big limousine car with a trunk on behind and a 
small luggage on top. 

tharkoff,’’ I said to myself, and sure enough it was. 
loose the siren and the car swerved out to the right 
‘ig I tore past I caught a glimpse of the Prince and 
sine inside. They could not have recognized me, my 
e being covered with the mask, but I hoped that 

pChu was far enough ahead to enable me to finish my 

ess with him before they came wp, and this seemed 
cle, as the little ear was light and fast. 

Jassed through Amiens and hit up the speed again. 
, just outside the town, I sighted a small car spinning 
hill on ahead. Getting closer I saw that there were 
faen aboard it. They were traveling fast, but I slowed 

pjas the place was too populated for my purpose. 

I ‘e kilometers spun past and we were in a big open 
wry with a clear road and few houses, these for the 

0) part scattered farms. I took a long breath. 
ow for it,” I said to myself. ‘‘I get him on the next 
y grade.” 


viii 


ANCED at the watch in front of me and saw that 
was three o’clock. It would take Kharkoff a good 
y minutes to catch us, I thought, and by that time I 
é to have the job done and be away, provided I did 
iiut my own car out of action. Ahead of me Chu-Chu 
it the top of the gradeand had disappeared. I opened 
e big six and she went up that hill like a thirteen-inch 
) Then there was a cloud of dust ahead, and as I tore 
a the grade on the other side I passed a big limousine 
wig car full of people. She was chugging along like an 
duighoat, rattling like a junkeart. I swore. The place 
averfect for my plan, and there was Chu-Chu going 
a the grade ahead like a seared rabbit. 
Bt the confounded old hearse behind spoiled every- 
it, and I knew that at the gait we were traveling we 
ol mighty soon strike Abbeville. So I decided to wait 
Hafter that place, which was just as well, the country 
ij wilder and bleaker beyond. I slowed down just 
07h so as to keep Chu-Chu’s dust in sight. 
Sin we went through Abbeville and out on to the big 
re ht road beyond. That two-seater of Ivan’s could 
ri nly get over the route and Chu-Chu was a good driver. 
ized that I must ditch him before Montreuil, as after 
a/:he road is more frequented, so I hit up my pace and 
gi to draw in 
\;heels. Then 
1; once there 
pied out a 
nidescent with 
er two gentle 
séfor the coun- 
yereis in great 
ications. Bet- 
it,there was a 
wf poplars on 
ge of the 


i 

ae 

ji I can only 

aige to chuck 

Minto one of 

0” T thought, 
‘n see where 

1¢Tidewater 
a4 gets a new 

as‘of life.’’ 

Te time had 

I gave the 

2x the acceler- 


Wow-ow!” 
event. Chu- 
nis mécanicien 
11 back, then 
(something to 
h)-Chu. He 
vé ed out, never 
acening his 
at which must 


been around 
i kilometers, 
on} my gauge 


i mile a min- 
elist. We were 
ng down a 
nf hree-per-cent 
a), and the pop- 
: nks were 
‘a ig past like 
ehalings of a 


I Wondered if He Often Did That Sort of Thing, But Did Not Care to Ask 


“Tf he gets out of this alive the joke is certainly on me,”’ 
I thought, and gripped the wheel with all of the strength 
that was in me. 

Down I rushed like an Angel of Death, the silencer open 
and the exhaust roaring like a gatling gun. Until almost 
up to him I kept well over to the left, then began to edge 
in. The mécanicien looked back over his shoulder, and as 
he saw me crowding them yelled something in Chu-Chu’s 
ear. He slid over, getting dangerously off the crown of the 
road and almost into the ditch. I followed him, working 
closer. I saw the mécanicien’s mouth open in another yell 
and he flung out one arm. Ruthless as a greyhound at the 
side of a hare, I closed in on him, forging always ahead. 
My eyes never left the road, but I could feel my mudguard 
rubbing his. This time the yell of the mécanicien reached 
me. It sounded like the bleat of a sheep. 

Then, evenly abreast and my foot nursing the pedal, I 
shot ahead, giving the wheel the slightest twist. I heard 
the grind of metal, then a crash, asI flirted the stern of my 
big car into the forward end of the other. I did not dare 
take my eyes from the road, but so slight was the jar that I 
thought that I had missed. But a shriek pierced the roar- 
ing of the exhaust, and the next instant I heard from far 
behind me, as it seemed, a terrific crash. I cut off the 
power and braked gently. 

The car slowed, then stopped and I looked back. There 
was nothing on the road behind me. There was nothing in 
the ditch; nothing against the trees. I flung up my mask. 
Lord of life!—what was that out there in the standing 
wheat? The other car, as I hope to live! The other car 
and both men still aboard it—and still going! It looked 
like a Western reaper out there in the waving grain. 

I rubbed my eyes. What had happened? How did he 
get out there intact? 

Then suddenly I understood. Even as I closed in on 
him Chu-Chu had guessed what was afoot. Perhaps he 
recognized me, mask and all, in one swift sidelong glance. 
He saw my deadly intention and his marvelous quick wit 
had leaped at the only possible means of escape from anni- 
hilation. The shove I gave him had aided his own design 
and he had leaped the cross ditch, slipped between the 
trees, crashed through the hedge and shot into the wheat- 
field. 

I stared at the line of poplars. At the foot of one lay a 
heap of débris—mudguards and marchepied, shorn off 
against a tree trunk. Then I looked across at the car. It 
was still in motion, crawling on first speed through the 
grain and heading back for the road. 

At the same instant I heard the shriek of a siren ahead. 
Down an opposite slope came a cloud of dust. It reached 


the bottom of the descent and hit the slight up grade. Up 
it came, and at a distance of several hundred meters the 
people aboard it sighted Chu-Chu out there in the wheat. 
The car slowed, then stopped beside my own. 

“What is that?” cried the mécanicien. ‘What are those 
people doing out there?” 

“T am afraid,” I answered, ‘‘that the fault is mine, I 
was trying out this new car, and in passing that gentleman 
at a high speed crowded him too close. Fearing to be 
pushed into the ditch he ran out into the field.” 

There were three people in the tonneau—two women 
andaman. They cried out in wonder and excitement. 

“He has had a close call,’ said the chauffeur. ‘See! 
He scraped off his mudguards on a tree.”’ And with that 
they all began to talk at once, and from the trend of the 
conversation I saw that the popular sympathy was not 
with me. 

Then Chu-Chu did what must have impressed them as 
an incomprehensible thing. He had made a detour in the 
wheat and was approaching the road below us where there 
was an entrance tothe field. Reaching this he turned on to 
the route, when without so much as a backward glance he 
threw on his speed and whirled off down the slope. 

“But look!” eried the chauffeur. ‘‘ He is going on.” 

The others were silent from sheer amazement. No 
recriminations, no abuse, no proces verbal? It was unheard 
of, astounding! They looked at me for an explanation of 
such conduct. 

“Monsieur,” said I, ‘‘doubtless feels himself to be in the 
wrong. As a matter of fact, there was plenty of room. 
Perhaps he lost his head and is angry and ashamed, and 
thinks that the less said the better.”’ 

The tide of sympathy quickly turned. 

“That must be the case,” said the chauffeur. “As a 
matter of fact there is room for three cars to pass abreast 
on this road. A man who cannot keep his head ought not 
to drive. It is to imperil his own life and that of others.” 

I agreed with him, wondering what he would say when 
he saw my tracks farther up the slope. But there was 
nothing more to discuss, so I bowed and started ahead. I 
knew that they would stop to look at the twisted remains 
of Chu-Chu’s mudguards, and I could imagine their fresh 
mystification at his taking the matter so indifferently 
when they noted the evidence of our relative tracks. I 
doubted that I had left him theroom fora man on a bicycle. 

On I went slowly and thinking hard. Chu-Chu had 
escaped by a miracle, aided by his own extraordinary cool- 
ness, skill and lightning thought. I actually admired the 
man. But it was plain enough that the scheme was not one 
to be tried a second time. Chu-Chu and the mécanicien 
were both armed, 
no doubt, and I 
could imagine the 
amiable state of 
their emotions. 

A kilometer 
farther along I 
stopped and got 
out to look at my 
own damage, which 
amounted to no 
more than a flat- 
tened mudguard, 
the heavy angle- 
irons having taken 
all the strain and 
bent double. This 
was a slight affair 
and could be re- 
paired in a few 
minutes at any 
wayside forge. 

Well, that trick 
was played and 
Chu-Chu had won 
it. There was no 
sense in following 
him up now, so I 
took the next cross- 
road and returned 
at a good gait to 
Paris. 

On the way back 
a very nasty idea 
presented itself to 
my mind. The war 
with Chu-Chu was 
now on full blast, 
and it occurred to 
me that, owing to 
our remarkable re- 
semblance, John’s 
life was in almost 
as much danger as 
my own. Chu-Chu 
was not the man to 

(Continued on 

Page 44) 
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A Veto for Arizona 


REALLY big question is involved in Arizona state- 
hood; but with that question the recall of judges has 
nothing whatever to do. The real question is that of the 
right of the people of Arizona to govern themselves within 
the limits of the Federal Constitution. A veto of the 
Arizona statehood bill is a flat denial of that right. 

The Arizona Constitution is progressive. It provides for 
initiative and referendum; for the recall of legislative and 
executive officers who have betrayed the trust reposed in 
them; and it may easily be amended by the people in any 
particular at any time. All this, naturally, is highly offen- 
sive to the reactionary mind that turns with admiration to 
the exceedingly conservative and almost unamendable 
Constitution of New Mexico. But all of these features are 
found in the constitutions of other states, and the right of 
the people of a state to frame such government as they 
choose—provided it is not in conflict with the Federal 
Constitution—is so clear that conservatism would not have 
ventured to deny statehood to Arizona upon any of those 
counts. No one could seriously argue that recall for judges, 
any more than recall for governors, violates the Federal 
Constitution; but that further provision in the Arizona 
Constitution afforded conservatism a means of expressing 
its abhorrence of the spirit of the whole document. 

Being progressive is Arizona’s sin. 


Monopoly in Alaska 


REAT coal deposits lie twenty-five miles from Con- 
troller Bay. Whoever controls transportation to 
tidewater will control the coal. The territory about the 
bay was made a National forest reserve by President 
Roosevelt in 1909. In October last President Taft with- 
drew from the reserve some twelve thousand acres along 
the northwest shore of the bay, primarily in order that a 
railroad might secure right-of-way from tidewater to the 
coal fields. He was given personal assurances that this 
railroad was quite independent of the Morgan-Guggenheim 
syndicate. Aside from that, he has several reasons for 
thinking the water-front of Controller Bay cannot be 
monopolized. Title to the withdrawn land can be secured 
only by soldiers’ scrip, and not more than a hundred and 
sixty acres can be entered in any single body by such 
scrip. Moreover, no location by scrip can be made along 
navigable water within a distance of eighty rods of any 
other location. A stretch of tidal mud-flats some two miles 
wide intervenes between deep water and any land that can 
be entered by scrip, and nobody can construct a railroad 
across these flats except by special license from the War 
Department. How then, the President asks, can there be 
a monopoly? 

Nevertheless, the Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate will 
probably monopolize transportation by rail in Alaska, 
which is tantamount to monopolization of the coal. Access 
to shore-lines and mud-flats has little to do with that 
question. Access to capital is what will settle it. That 
any competitor can get a right-of-way across reserved 
eighty-rod tracts of public land and certain mud-flats in 
Alaska is of no importance—unless he can get a right-of- 
way across Wall Street. We fancy the time will come when 
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no competitor can discover any eighty-rod breaches in the 
Morgan-Guggenheim position at the clearing-house. That 
is where the question of rail monopoly in Alaska will be 
fought and settled. 


Public Buying of Stocks 


N 1905 and again in 1906 sales of stocks on the New York 
Exchange amounted in par value to about twenty-five 
billion dollars. Last year the par value of stocks sold on 
the Exchange was less than fifteen billions. So far this 
year the trade on the Exchange has been only about half 
what it was last year, or but little over one-third what it 
was five and six years ago. Brokers are curtailing expenses 
and complaining that people will no longer buy stocks. 
Meanwhile, the Wall Street Journal has secured returns 
from two hundred big corporations showing that holders of 
their stocks have increased in number from four hundred 
and twelve thousand in 1906 to eight hundred and 
twenty-one thousand this year. In 1901, which was also 
a tremendous year on the Stock Exchange, these com- 
panies had only two hundred and eighteen thousand stock- 
holders. For a year and a half, it is true, public gambling 
in stocks has been at a low ebb; and if that is a result of 
governmental “‘interference”’ with big business few persons 
whose livelihood does not depend upon commissions will 
deplore the interference. But public investment in stocks 
is an entirely different matter. 


Al Poor Man’s Rich Wife 


HE daughter of an opulent and élite family having 

eloped with a poor young man, we can readily under- 
stand why the groom’s parents should be cut up about it, 
but why the bride’s parents should grieve is less clear. 
Money makes the essential difference between the pair. 
By giving the young man money and a little skillful 
coaching the bride’s parents can make him as eligible to 
play the réle of a rich and élite husband as anybody 
need be. 

But the groom’s parents no doubt hoped their son would 
make his own way in the world, wedding a girl of his own 
station, who would help him along by prudent housewifely 
arts and inspiringly share his triumph in winning a ten- 
dollar salary raise. He weds, instead, a girl who may be 
proficient at golf, but to whom a skillet is probably stranger 
than an African tomtom. What inspiration to succeed 
can he derive from a spouse who at ten had more than he 
can reasonably expect to give her at forty? To be sure he 
ean give her a true heart’s devotion—and see that her 
butler doesn’t make away with an inordinate quantity of 
her wine. Or, if she adopt his station instead of pension- 
ing him into hers, he can ponder pleasantly upon what she 
gave up in exchange for a two-legged, carnivorous male 
creature who shows signs of growing bald and developing 
a double chin. 

Poor parents whose sons marry girls from rich families 
ought to have the right to bring an action for damages. 


Al Temperance Sermon 


CENTURY and a quarter ago Dr. Benjamin Rush 
composed certain “‘ Inquiries into the Effects of Ardent 
Spirits.”” Before that he had written sermons on temper- 
ance and he is sometimes regarded as the founder of the 
modern temperance movement. The good doctor urged 
that wine or spirits should never be given to children. 
Students, he thought, should shun them, and in general he 
recommended their avoidance by all persons under thirty- 
five or forty years of age, except in case of certain ailments. 
For older persons a moderate resort to them, he believed, 
might be beneficial. To show ‘“‘the dreadful consequences 
of excess in drinking” he describes a gentleman who is so 
afflicted with gout that he cannot leave his bed. 

Possibly that was the beginning of the modern temper- 
ancemovement. Most reforms beginthat way. Somebody 
ventures to suggest, for example, that working factory 
children eight years of age for fourteen hours a day is 
really not quite right; thirteen hours for those under ten 
would be better. Our tentative finger-pointings toward 
some reforms today will certainly strike our great-grand- 
children very much as Doctor Rush’s advice to keep sober 
until you are thirty-five, lest you contract gout, strikes us. 


The Crop Damage 


EAT and drought this summer caused the greatest 
damage to growing grain that has occurred in many 
years. The heaviest loss was in corn. The condition of 
that crop at the beginning of July promised the nearly 
normal yield of twenty-five and a half bushels to the acre. 
A month later this promise had been cut down by three 
bushels, indicating the lowest yield to the acre in ten 
years. In 1901, however, the yield was only sixteen and 
three-quarter bushels to the acre and the corn-bearing 
area was only ninety-one million acres, against one hun- 
dred and fifteen million acres this year. After the great 
loss in July, in short, we may expect a corn crop above two 
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and a half billion bushels—bigger by seventy per cent 
the crop of ten years ago and up to the average of th 
years preceding 1909. The loss of this year looks eal 
tous only when compared with the tremendous crop o} 
year. But that crop brought the farm price down 
cents a bushel as compared with 1909. Roughly, nine, 
a bushel added to last year’s price would make the m 
value of this crop equal to that of 1910, and at this wr 
corn for the December delivery is selling in Chicago a 
sixty cents a bushel, while last December it sold ar 
forty-seven cents a bushel. Taking those two prices, 
year’s corn crop would bring growers more money | 
last year’s. And the wheat crop, notwithstanding J 
losses, will probably be below that of last year by less 
five per cent. 

The crop damage is big and positive, but it spells 
only for those who were short of the grain market. 


Al Western Speculator 


ee W. GATES, who died in Paris the other day, 
unpopular in Wall Street after he and his assoc 
took the Louisville & Nashville Railroad away from 
Belmont. Mr. Morgan, upon the witness-stand, chara 
ized him as an ‘‘unsafe” person. About the same : 
another Western clique scandalized the Street by atter 
ing to overthrow the Vanderbilt position in Chiecag 
Northwestern. There was a period when ‘‘ Western” 
a term of reproach in our highest financial circles. — 
Louisville & Nashville stock was quite actively tr: 
in upon the Exchange. Anybody might buy it and bor 
about eighty per cent of the purchase price at the ba 
This was perfectly agreeable to high finance; indeed, 
more purchasers of Louisville & Nashville stock the be 
But high finance did not contemplate that any pureh 
of the stock—or any number of purchasers—should t 
the actual management of the railroad. It conten 
that they should hold their little stock certificates 
quantity and for any length of time they pleas 
fully sending their proxies at election time to those w 
the gods of the Street had appointed. It was when 
Westerners, finding themselves in possession of a . 
of the stock, proposed to take possession of the re 
itself that our highest financial circles were agit 
and rather panic-stricken. Mr. Gates related how 
Morgan’ s emissary routed him out of bed after mi 
inquire into that extraordinary situation. The upshot 
that a majority of Louisville & Nashville stock - 
i 


with another railroad, so that thereafter, though 
might buy the stock upon the Exchange to his 
content, nobody could touch the actual management 0 
road. 

You are welcome to buy stock, but not to interfere 
the management of the property that the stock rept 
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Conservatism’s Noble Rage 


WITNESS of the riot in the House of Commonsy 
the veto bill entered its last stage writes: “In 
tained fury the scene exceeded the historic disturb 
over Home Rule in 1893. Fortunately there was no a¢ 
physical violence, but no spectator would have been 
prised if personal encounters had taken place when 
House broke up.’ 

Lord Hugh Cecil, we read, “‘was white with rage 
“took a prominent part in the demonstration against 
Prime Minister.” But in a letter to the Times Lord F} 
explains that the Ministry’s ‘unprecedented outrage 01! 
Constitution required an unusual protest”; and he th! 
those Conservative members who yelled themselves b 
in the face, like little boys who have been forcibly s 
rated from a jam-pot, ‘‘ performed a necessary act of pil 
duty.” a) 

Two years ago the House of Commons passed a bu! 
that raised taxation of the well-to-do and wealthy 
increasing income and inheritance taxes and by levyil 
new tax on the increment in land values. It was suppt 
to be a well-settled constitutional principle that the L' 
should leave questions of taxation to the Commons. | 
the Lords, by a vote of three hundred-and fifty to seve; 
five, rejected this budget —in defiance of the Constitu) 
as the House declared by overwhelming vote. _ 

The net result is that the Lords are now deprive! 
power to reject any bill that the House, backed by! 
nation, insists upon passing. Coerced by the king’s pl 
to swamp their chamber with new Liberal peers, | 
surrendered their century-old position as a ¢ id 
branch of the national legislature and became al 


upon legislation. : 

This, of course, is revolution, as Conservative gentle 
hysterically asserted during the scene above mentio” 
But the Lords deliberately invited revolution rath i 
submit to increased taxation. Like our Standpat Rel 
licans, when the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was up anc 
Insurgents were pleading for some moderate reducti I 
duties, they would rather die in the last ditch ea i 
an inch. | 


e Hero of the Lava Beds 


3 morning some years ago the good people of 
\Ituras, which isin Modoc County, California, 
he same being in the northeastern corner of 
ongated commonwealth, and abutting on 
u and Shasta, to say nothing of Oregon and 
i, awoke to find the bodies of four citizens and 
zeness—if I have my necrology on straight — 
but not gaudily decorating a bridge near 
ir city, being suspended in a row by their 
nd as dead as any undertaker or coroner 
lesire. 

mms the five persons who had been selected 
oval from their midst, via the bridge-and- 
ute, by the committee chosen for that pur- 
id been engaged in such pursuits as rustling 
tealing bridles with horses in them, and in 
ting various other depredations. They had 
| their usefulness in the community, and it 
unanimous opinion of all concerned—save 
—that a superior disposition to make of 
fe be to eliminate them from Alturas and 
ounding country by giving them free passes 
rnity. 

oner saidthan done. The committee visited 
sen five—I hope it wasn’t six—and invited 
take short strolls with them to observe the 
ising over the rushing river. The proper 
iturally was the bridge. We have eminent 
authority for that assumption. You remem- 
n Mr. Longfellow desired to have a gentle- 
iis acquaintance get a good look at the night 
‘he stood him out on the bridge, while the 
ruck whatever hour happened to be on its 
the moment and the moon rose over the 
ind the dark church tower. From a literary 
at the choice was perfect. Once on the 
she five moongazers were expeditiously — 
say summarily—projected to that bourn 
hich no traveler returns by the simple 
at of tying ropes round their 
necks, attaching the loose ends of 
sto the bridge and dropping the 
zers over the side. There were 
es except the hitches in the ropes—and 
c half-hitches. Vengeance was done! 


| 


ot too much to say that the people of 

‘munity, awaking in the early morning to go about 
| ks among the busy marts of trade, would be some- 
artled to find the bodies of five former residents 
it from abridge! It was even soin Alturas. Excite- 
the manner is, ran high. The consensus of opinion 
> it served them right. Still it was necessary to 
che majesty of the law. Hence, some twenty-one 
citizens of that vicinity were indicted on five 
‘murder charges each—that is, each of the twenty- 
y\ held to be responsible for hanging each of the 
3 ;wing, if the law’s view was correct, that it had 
dvusy night for murdering on the bridge. 


he Defense of the Twenty and One 


Jaw is insatiable. Justice must be done. Though 
was no particularly loud cry from the proletariat 
(2 for the punishment of the indicted twenty-one, or 
tr twenty-one or unit thereof, the grand jury and 
sict attorney, exclaiming valorously that no favor 
« hem and no fear should awe, haled the twenty-one 
> e bar and tried them for their lives. Coincidently 
I haling process there appeared one John E. Raker, 
, who himself had been district attorney for 


, 4 you represent?’’ asked the judge, though he 
fl well. 

Ne,” said Raker, with a sweep of his arm that 
tt the twenty-one. Which he did. 

@ ial began in November, 1901, and ended in March 
2 llowing year. It ended, moreover, with the dis- 
ef the twenty-one, without conviction; and from 
e to this the business of cattle rustling, horse 
Vand other similar depredating has not flourished 
(2 County. 

9 was John E. Raker? None other than Fight- 
he Hero of the Lava Beds, who later donned the 
ad became known as the Fighting Judge of Modoc. 
‘sin Congress, the lone Democrat in the state of 
a who landslid into that distinguished body along 
merous other landsliders of Democratic persua- 
nave watched in vain until this time to see 
nber some artillery and go to it in the halls of 
have been compelled to draw the conclusion 
‘that the fighting part of it only goes for Modoc 
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They Used to Call Him the Fighting Judge of Modoc 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the 


County. Since he has been a Representative he has fought 
nary a fight. However, there is still time. Maybe Robert 
Bruce Macon will call him a bunion or a wart some day, 
and then we shall see what we shall see. 

Modoe County, until recently, when the railroad got in, 
has been remote. If I remember correctly, the only way to 
get there formerly was round through Nevada; and any 
person who has traveled in that section of that state has 
a full appreciation of the remoteness of Modoc. In 1886, 
then being twenty-three years old—but having practiced 
lawin Lassen County, near by, before that —John E. Raker 
took whatever conveyance was handy and migrated to 
Alturas. At that time the population of Alturas was not 
what might be called law-abiding, considered as a whole. 
To be sure, here and there was a man engaged in some 
legitimate pursuit; but a lot of the inhabitants were cattle 
rustlers and various other kinds of outlaws. 

“Name, please?”’ they demanded of Raker. 

“John BE. Raker.” 

“And your business here?” 

“‘T intend to practice law in this community.” 


Whereupon a frowsy gentleman, who toted a couple of.. 


guns, but evidently had seen better days, for his rough 
speech still betrayed signs of literary education, selected 
himself as spokesman and said: 

“Young feller, your intentions may be good, but your 
execution of them is likely to be some difficult. We don’t 
need no lawyers here—nor no law. Git!”’ 

“Are you speaking to me?” inquired Raker, and was 
informed he was the identical person to whom the conver- 
sation was addressed. That being the case, Mr. Raker 
carelessly pulled back his coat and showed he was not 
exactly gunless, as it were. Two large cannons were 
strapped to his belt. “I think,” said Raker, ‘“‘that I'll 
stayuu 

He did stay, making things as uncomfortable as might 
be for the outlaws until the time wheri they put the frieze 
of them on the bridge. Then, as related, he cleared the 
men charged with that enterprise, and not long afterward — 
the next year, to be exact—was elected superior judge of 
Modoe County. There came a time, during his impartial 
administration of the law, when a case affecting some of 
the remaining bad men of the place was to be decided. 
Word had gone out that if the judge decided against these 


Near Great 


wicked and desperate persons said w.-and-d. persons 
would perforate him —in the courtroom, and in other 
vital spots—until he looked like a porous plaster. 
The judge had been admonished. He came into 
the courtroom debonairly; but those present who 
were observant’saw there was a bulge on each hip, 
somewhat disturbing the fit of his faultless coat. 
The courtroom was filled with the w.-and-d.’s. 
There was enough artillery there to whip Japan. 
They glowered at the judge, who greeted them 
pleasantly, remarked on the beauty of the weather 
and said, so far as he could see, it was an ideal day 
for remaining calm and not starting anything. 
The time came to decide. ‘‘By virtue of the 
authority invested in me by the imperial common- 
wealth of California,” said the judge, “‘by virtue of 
statutes in such cases made and provided, and by 
the added virtue of these further potentialities 
which I will now place before me across the ever- 
lasting record of the law, ready for use should the 
occasion demand, I now decide this case.” 
Whereupon he smoothed out the bulges under 
his faultlessly fitting coat by removing the causes 
of said bulges—to wit: two large revolvers of caliber 
forty-five; and, holding them so the sun could glint 
for a moment on the steely blue of their mechanism, 
he laid them on the bar before him—and decided. 
Whereupon, further, he decided against the bad 
hombres—decided against them to a fare-you-well, 
and, whereupon, for the third and last time, not 
a bad hombre emitted so much as a peep of protest. 
Hence we have the name: the Fighting Judge of 
Modoc; and hence we look for action in the 
altogether-too-placid halls of Congress. 


A Lost Leader 


DES MOINES editor had an experience a time 
ago that reminded him of the time when the 
cowboy correspondent, who was first on the ground 
at the terrible Ashtabula railroad disaster years ago, 
wired to New York: “I am here; but 
there is so much confusion I can send no 
story tonight!” 

This editor wanted to get from W. C. 
Brown, president of the New York Central 
Railroad, who has a farm near Clarinda, Iowa, 
a confirmation or a denial of the story that it is 
Brown’s intention to quit the railroad business and run 
for Senator against Senator Kenyon in 1912. He tele- 
graphed his local correspondent to see Brown and send in 
an interview on the situation. 

The correspondent telegraphed back: 

“Haven’t got time to see Brown. What’s the matter 
with him coming to see me?”’ 


Rather Hard on James 


AMES THOMPSON, manager of the largest hotel in 
Cleveland, Ohio, was born in a little village in that state. 

Not long ago Thompson’s father, who still lives in the 
village where James was born, was approached by an 
old woman, a lifelong friend of the family. In the course 
of the conversation she asked: 

“By-the-way, what’s become of little Jimmie, your son?”’ 

“Oh,” replied the father, ‘‘he’s in Cleveland, getting 
along nicely. He’s manager of the biggest hotel in that 
city.” , 

The old lady shook her head dubiously. 

“Well,’”’ she said, “I hope Jimmie’s strong enough to 
stand the work; but I’m afraid hotel work is too hard for 
him—lifting so many heavy trunks round. Is Jimmie 
married yet?” 

““Yes,’”’ replied the father, “‘he’s been married for 
some time.” 

The old woman sighed happily. 

““Well,’”? she commented, “‘he isn’t dependent on hired 
help to do the cooking then.” 


Lost and Found 


YOUNG man took his sweetheart to a ball. She wore 
her party dress. As they began a dance he noticed 
what he thought was a raveling sticking out of her sleeve. 
He tugged at it. It came easily, and during the remainder 
of the dance, having started to wind up that raveling, he 
kept at it. It wasn’t until the end of the dance that he had 
finished winding. 
Next morning the girl said to her mother: 
“Maw, an awful funny thing happened last night. You 
know I went to that dance. Well, when I got home and 
got ready for bed I found my union suit had disappeared.” 


low Made and Unmade—By henry Irving Dodge 
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*“Don’t Sell Tickets to Chicago at This Window’”’ 


ness in the world. It has always been so. The 

arrival of the coach-and-four lends color and thrill 
to the old English novel. In America the heavy oxteam 
lunging through the virgin forest marked the early epoch 
of transportation. The riproaring times on the Mississippi 
meant belching smokestacks, wonderful poker games, and 
the slogan, “‘Put a nigger on the safety valve.”’ We pic- 
ture the prairie schooner laboring through a hostile coun- 
try and heavy-mouthed Yuba Bill steering his mules along 
some fabulous trail in the Sierras. 

Again, the word conjures the riotous races on the 
Hudson between the Vanderbilts, the Fultons and the 
Livingstons, and the battle of the Titans of steel for 
transcontinental supremacy. 

Passenger traffic up to a few years ago was crude 
beyond belief. It was a cutthroat game from start to 
finish. ‘‘Beat the other fellow!’’ was the word. Passion 
prevailed over principle. ‘‘Get passengers; decently if 
you can—but get them!’ was the motto. Ruffianism was 
always the henchman of the picturesque. They didn’t 
literally knock men down and drag them aboard their 
vehicles, but they did little better. Nor was their motive 
so much the getting of money as it was the keeping of the 
other fellow from getting it. The man with the longest 
purse won out. 

As competition grew more bitter combats were often 
brought about by one railroad to stop the illegitimate 
practices of another. A company found that its rival was 
secretly giving rebates, making midnight terms with 
freight shippers, flooding scalpers’ offices with tickets— 
anything to market transportation. Then the first road 
would offer a flat rate so low that the other could not 
possibly meet it. To defeat just such a scheme a great 
trunkline once carried passengers first class from Chicago 
to Minneapolis or Omaha—some four hundred and ten 
and five hundred miles respectively —for a dollar a head. 
In another instance an ambitious and ill-advised railroad 
president wanted to extend his road. To do this he must 
get money—float bonds; and to give these a market he 
put a bulge in his receipts by cutting rates and bringing 
in a sudden flood of business. ‘ 


[ness in the world is the most picturesque busi- 


Some Famous Rate Wars 


OST railroad men admit that these fights never re- 

sulted in anything but disaster to the parties engaged. 
One big passenger agent said: “‘Where disaster becomes 
perfectly obvious, it is narrowly averted by compromise; 
and it leaves the contestants with scarcely any self- 
respect.” To use freight as an illustration, down in Texas 
they used to cut rates to the bottom, and at such times 
storekeepers, manufacturers, and even farmers, would 
raise all the money they could get and buy transportation 
at minimum figures. The fighting roads worked overtime, 
hauling enormous quantities of freight at ruinous prices. 
By the time they were weak from the conflict and ready 
to go back to normal rates it was found that everybody 
was full up with supplies, and that there was practically 
no business to be done for six months. 
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Who can imagine any good 
coming from a war such as 
the one fought between the 
old St. Louis, Kansas City 
& Northern—now the 
Wabash—and the Chicago 
& Alton? The former car- 
ried passengers from Kansas 
City to St. Louis—some two 
hundred and eighty miles— 
for fifty cents. The other 
road met the cut, and then, on the “‘ beat-the-other-fellow- 
at-any-price”’ rule, the first road offered a seventy-five-cent 
dinner at Salisbury with every first-class ticket. Thus the 
passenger was practically paid twenty-five cents for riding 
in addition to transportation. They used to say it was 
cheaper to buy a ticket than ride on a pass. During this 
fight the companies protected local traffic by selling through 
tickets and rebating all but fifty cents at destination. 

In 1886 the Pacific Mail started a fight against the 
transcontinental railways and carried passengers from 
New York via the Isthmus to San Francisco—a thirty 
days’ trip, including stateroom and meals—for forty 
dollars. This was a drop from a hundred and twenty. 
Steerage rates were cut from sixty dollars to twenty. Dur- 
ing this war freight By sea ruled so low, and so many 
shippers availed themselves of the opportunity, that it 
was a common thing to see a line of trucks reaching from 
the side of the vessel on West Street through Canal to 
the Bowery. These trucks would sometimes wait three or 
four days before they were able to move up and discharge. 

Presently the great combatants, weak and with treas- 
uries depleted and nothing gained, made a compromise, 
the railroads guaranteeing four hundred tons of freight 
for each of the three monthly ships for a long period. 
The steamship company got what it started out to 
get—a share of transcontinental freight; but it was 
practically two years before it got back to its former 
passenger rates by raises of ten dollars at a time. 

In the early nineties a rate war 
was started between the British 
and Continental steamship lines. 
Steerage passengers were carried 
from New York to London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow for ten dollars. 
From this was deducted the agent’s 
commission of two dollars, the cost 
of outfitting the passenger —bed- 
ding, eating utensils and the like — 
and maintenance; leaving the com- 
pany practically nothing for trans- 
portation. Where a line touched 
at London and nowhere 
else it had actually to pay 
four dollars and eight 
dollars to send passengers 
to Liverpool and Glasgow 
respectively, and in such 
cases was from two to six 
dollars worse off than 
nothing at all. But from 
these wars has been 
evolved a better condi- 
tion for the humbler class 
of passengers. Third-rate 
transportation is now the cheapest in the world—prac- 
tically a cent a mile with everything furnished but baggage. 
The term ‘‘steerage”’ is obsolete. Travelers are designated 
as third and fourth class. The British boats have only the 
third class, the passengers being put into staterooms that 
accommodate three or four persons each. By this means 
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No Sooner Had the Stranger Set Foot in Battery 
Park Than He Was Solicited by a Compatriot to 
Buy a Ticket by This Route or That 
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families are kept | 
of the Continental lin 
ever, still have what 
the open steerage or fou’ 
where men sleep on m 
arranged on a vast iro 
work, and have little 
and no privacy. Out of 
also grew a pact for tl 
tenance of rates. 
In the spring of 1886 the most Titanic rate w 
history was begun. A disagreement occurred in i 
circles of the Transcontinental Association. § 
had been doing something to somebody else that s 
else wasn’t smart enough to do first to somebod 
the somebody else who had been done was ex-( 
Leland Stanford, president of the Southern Pac 
Stanford called a meeting. Just what happene 
conference is not known, but no doubt they h: 
time. At any rate, Stanford could not bring t| 
people around by reasoning and persuasion, so 
the big stick. He left the meeting and imn 
announced a dollar rate, first class, from Missou| 
points—St. Louis, Omaha, and the like—to thil 
Coast, some two thousand miles. Going rates wi 
about seventy-five dollars. The other roads mei| 
and went Stanford twenty-five cents better —sevit 
cents to the Coast —the lowest figure ever made in} 
history: one hundredth of the normal rate. 
+ 
The Scalper and the ae 


HIS war lasted four months and the result was} 
It is estimated that the roads suffered no gre 
cial loss. Through traffic from the great waterwa 
Coast was not heavy, and local trade was prot 
the rebate system. It is claimed that the advertii| 
the roads and the country in that section receive 
this Titanic and spectacular war ultimately res 
a business that vastly more than compensated 
immediate loss. & 
Quite the contrary in effect was the war starte 
Canadian Pacific during the Klondike rush. T 
pany made a thirty-dollar rate from New York to§ 
some thirty-two hundred miles. The Great } 
came back with a twenty-five-dollar rate for secc 
and thirty-five for first. These rates were vastl 
than those that Stanford made; but the struggle 
of the most expensive in history, for the reason th 
carried on during the rush period when both roa 
have worked to capacity at normal rate 
were more than one hundred per cent high 
The most beneficent fruit ever yielded 
sordid tree of commercialism was the elimi) 
the common enemy of the railroad and tl 
grant. Like all | 
of endeavor, the tra 
tion business devel 
middleman. He w 
when Fulton and Li 
started their day |] 
he remained until 
always active, ve 
fighting. He wasa 
of the great rush fo) 
age that precipitate 
line of rate We | 
There were t 
middlemen—th 
therunner. Co 
the practices of 


tickets for wha 
for them. For | 
the sealper and 
worked hand-in- 
passenger a 
send these fr 
with bunches 
tickets—a hundred to Chicago and the sa 

St. Louis and Cincinnati—to get anything 

The scalpers circulated in the crowds on t 
the hotels and all other gathering-places of tra 
they dispensed with their wares for whateve 
get, receiving a commission of from twenty-five ! 


sent. A five-dollar rate to Chicago was a common 
+in those days. Notso many years ago the railroads 
‘to flood the cut-rate offices on Broadway with trans- 
ition. At these places an eighteen- dollar ticket to 
ago could be had for sixteen, the broker getting the 
for fourteen and making a two-dollar rake-off. 

shough the big corporations knew the scalper to be 
snicious factor and hated him, they were afraid to 
mse with him as long as they lacked organization; 
o sooner had they made hard and fast agreements for 
jaintenance of rates than they combined to put him 
f business. They have done this by bringing about 
nactment of laws and other schemes. There is no 
against paying commissions for selling passenger 
ss, but if the scalper should divide his rake-off with 
yassenger both are liable to imprisonment. And 
3 he does make some concession there is no object in 
ig from him. In some states trafficking in railroad 
ss is a prison offense; but where no protective stat- 
exist the companies have carried the cases relating 
sap, non-transferable tickets into the courts of equity 
ybtained restraining orders on the ground of fraud. 


War on Ticket Scalping 


\E of the most effective schemes for suppressing the 
alper is the new form of cheap excursion ticket. For 
ple, a road sells such a co, from New York to 
ira and return, good for a brief period—say, over 
: Day—for nine dollars, with proportionate reduc- 
from intermediate points. The first half of this is 
aiar ticket, with point of departure and destination 
y set forth. The second half is no ticket at all, but 
der for one. It bears a prominent number, somo 
1d matter and the signature of the buyer. Tho 
any sends advices to its Niagara Falls office as to 
vhat numbers entitle holders to transportation to 
York or to other points. There is absolutely nothing 
2 coupon to indicate the destination. If the traveler 
2s to sell his unused half of the ticket nobody can 
jom the number what it is good for, and must take 
ord for it. More than this, the holder must present 
‘der no earlier than one hour and no later than fifteen 
1.es before traintime, and must duplicate his signature 
) presence of the agent. This system has practically 
y2d the fraudulent dealing in cheap tickets to a 
\ible minimum; and so the scalper has not been 
¥1 out of business by injunction, but has been starved 
there’s practically nothing left for him to scalp. 
jring the twenty years preceding 1886 more than 
¢ million immigrants landed at our ports and were 
touted throughout the country by the railroads. 
é| years were noted for their rate wars. The regular 
rant fare from New 
a Chicago was thirteen 
lis, but this constantly 
ated—eight dollars one- 
y\ive another, four an- 
andso on. To get what 
si:ss they could the rail- 
‘paid enormous com- 
ssns to the man on the 
¢ who sold their trans- 
jon. These commis- 
‘ranged at times from 
ly to forty per cent. 
isstupendous immigrant 
si'ss, the chaotic condi- 
niattending it and the 
biing commissions paid, 
véped a class of licensed 
*s who swarmed lower 
b’way in the neighbor- 


rge Office. These were 
s\' foreigners whose bus- 
sit was to swindle their 
fing countrymen. No 
m had the stranger set 
an Battery Park than he 
| licited by a compatriot 
a ticket by this route 
tt, The grafters had 
oir possession large 
3s of tickets and were 
Aized to sell them for 
sure they would fetch. 
eiailroads were particu- 
fraid of these men—to 
them meant loss of 
i ss, which was the very 
ey of the company’s nos- 
‘And so, with no check 


s for all they could 
screw out of the 

rants, and then turned 
ary much smaller sum 
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than they had received, and on this had the 
effrontery to collect a commission of thirty-five 
or forty per cent. 

Think of it!—a runner selling a ticket for ten 
dollars to an immigrant, turning five in to the 
company, and on this collecting forty per cent — 
seven dollars for the runner and three for the 
company! 

These grafters played the game both ways— 
outgoing as well asincoming. When oneof them 
saw a man in the distance he’d approach him 
and ask what line of steamers he was going to 
take; and then, without the exertion of any 
effort, mental or physical, steer him into the 
office of the company and collect a dollar a 
head for each one in the party. At times some 
of these fellows made as much as a hundred and 
fifty dollars a day. Even policemen became 
grafters on the steamship companies. If a 
stranger chanced to ask a bluecoat the where- 
abouts of a certain booking office the latter 
would not direct him, mind you, but would 
lead him into the place and later call around 
for his commission. So keen was the competi- 
tion for this kind of business that no individual 
line dared take the initiative in abolishing the 
pest. But those profane and picturesque scoun- 
drels were eventually driven to the wall, protest- 
ing with unintended irony that they were the 
victims of the beneficence of organization. 

Although the immigrant secured somewhat 
cheaper transportation through the runner he 
was still the most hapless victim of graft. The runner was 
hand-in-glove with the -boarding-house keeper, with whom 
he used to share the spoils. To picture the struggle 
between a band of immigrants and these leeches doesn’t 
require the imagination of a Poe, although only the pen of 
such a one could adequately portray it. Whole families 
were ruthlessly plundered and cast out helpless into the 
world. Or they were held;by the boarding-house keeper 
until they had parted with their last sou and were then 
handed their railroad tickets and put on a train bread- 
less, where they were treated like cattle and compelled 
to depend on the charity of their neighbors. The criminal 
records show how boys were forced to steal, women sent 
upon the town, all because of merciless gouging by the 
runners. 

For reasons of its own—political, perhaps—the Govern- 
ment never came to the rescue of the stranger within its 
gates. But the most curious part was that the railroads, 
although they knew the runner was diverting hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year from their treasuries, were 
afraid to attack him. He had become an institution, with 


Passed an Ordinance That No Train Should Run Through the City 
at a Greater Speed Than Four Miles an Hour 


The First Road Offered a Seventy:Five- 
Cent Dinner With Every First-Class Ticket 
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tentacles reaching 
into the immigrant 
boarding houses, 
foreign exchange 
offices and the head- 
quarters of the ward 
heelers. Deeply in- 
trenched, he was 
the most bullying, 
vociferous, lowdown 
boss that ever a 
huge corporation 
truckled to. 

Asamatter of fact, 
he not only paid what 
he chose for tickets 
that he had sold, but 
settled for them 
when he chose. Be- 
sides selling to the 
immigrants, the 
grafters sent bunches 
of tickets up through 
the states along the 
big lines, and they 
were made use of by 
farmers, merchants 
and all classes of 
laborers who could 
bring themselves to 
travel under such 
conditions. 

From time to time efforts were made by the railroads to 
throw off this ‘‘old man of the sea,’’ but without avail. 
Presently a move was inaugurated for the establishment 
of a joint ticket office at Castle Garden for the handling 
of immigrant business. All tickets issued to immigrants 
were to come from this agency.’ In 1883 the agency began 
operations. Each road was represented by its own agent, 
and to these agents were assigned immigrants by the 
shipload as far as practicable, which prevented the sepa- 
ration of families and friends. 

Late in 1884 one of the railroads withdrew from the 
agency, and various irregularities occurred that caused 
the fare to be cut to a nine-dollar schedule from New 
York to Chicago. But things had gone as far as patience 
could endure. The Pennsylvania Railroad resolved upon 
drastic measures, and on January 1, 1885, made a flat 
immigrant rate of one dollar from New York to Chicago, 
St. Louis and intermediate points. Thus it corraled the 
whole immigrant business and literally compelled the 
establishment of the Immigrant Clearing House. This 
institution, which is technically a joint immigrant ticket 
agency, embraces the nine initial lines running 
west from New York. 

By means of this agency the roads are enabled 
to maintain rates to the West. The immigrant 
must pay a little more for his ticket, but he pays 
vastly less for entertainment. Instead of being 
turned over to the runners and boarding-house 
keepers to be fleeced, he is taken to Ellis Island 
and there put aboard steamers that connect with 
the trains that are to carry him at once to his 
destination. To each railroad is assigned an equit- 
able amount of traffic. Nor is the immigrant in 
any sense restricted in his choice of routes. He 
may take any line he pleases. Furthermore, the 
facilities and service furnished him today are better 
than those enjoyed by first-class passengers in 
former years. The vast benefit of this institution 
may be judged from the fact that during ten years— 
January, 1900, to December, 1909—3,124,879 
immigrants were ticketed by the railroads at the 
Ellis Island agency, all of whom reached their desti- 
nations without molestation or mishap of any kind. 
To appreciate the magnitude of this class of traffic 
one has only to know that during the spring and 
fall, when strangers arrive in the greatest numbers, 
as many as three thousand immigrants are ticketed 
at the Ellis Island agency in a single day. 


Ticket Selling a Fine Art 


N THE past the railroad companies often used 

their fists to induce patronage. Now it is per- 
suasive speech—the written word—psychological, 
suggestive. They use the beautiful insidiously to 
sow the seeds of desire. 

It’s a simple matter to sell transportation to 
those who want it, but it’s the business of the 
clever agent to sell to those who don’t want it. 
And it’s the ability to do this that raises the sales- 
man’s efforts from the mechanical to the mental 
class. 

Once there was an ancient Hebrew who kept a 
small clothing shop on the Bowery. One afternoon 
he was sitting outside with his son when a sailor 
lurched along. 
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Beef Mock Turtle 
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“‘Father,”’ cried the boy gleefully, “‘I’m 
going to show you what kind of a salesman 
I am—just watch-me!”’ 


The sailor entered the place. ‘‘How 
much is that blue flannel shirt?” he 
demanded. 


““T wo dollars.” 

“Give it to me. 
trousers?” 

“Four dollars.” 

“Give them to me.” 

The sailor paid his bill, received his 
goods and departed, and the boy, seeking 
approval, said to his father: “‘Didn’t I tell 
you what a good salesman I was?”’ 

But the old man answered quietly: “If 
you’d sold him that old green coat up 
there, with the brass buttons, you might 
eall yourself a salesman.”’ 

It’s not the fellow that is going to Syra- 
cuse anyway that the agent must sell to, 
but the man he must persuade to go there 
over some particularroad. In one instance 
we have some five or six prominent roads 
running between two great cities. Two 
of these are known as standard-fare and 
the others as differential-rate lines. The 
former may charge twenty dollars for a 
twenty-eight-hour trip, adding a dollar for 
each hour the trip is cut. Consequently 
the eighteen-hour flyer is thirty dollars— 
fifty per cent more than the regular train. 
The differential lines may do likewise, 
charge eighteen dollars for a twenty-eight- 
hour run, and a dollar more for every 
sixty minutes the time is reduced. It is 
clear that owing to superior service the 
standard-fare roads would get all the pat- 
ronage if the others were not allowed to 
charge a smaller fare. But the agent must 
give better service in every way to justify 
the higher rate. Every feature of advan- 
tage must be played to the full. When 
fare and time are equal between roads other 
inducements must be presented. 

“Our axiom today,” said a railroad 
president, “‘is: ‘We must try to be com- 
pensated for what we give, and we must 
give the best for what we get.’”’ 


How much are those 


Rivalry Between Railroads 


To the casual traveler the agent has a 
broad field of appeal. He plays his hand 
for allit’s worth. ‘‘Gothis way and see the 
famous Hudson, or go that way and see 
the Water Gap. That route leads through 
the Canadian Rockies; this takes you 
through the vast wheat belt of the Dakotas. 
Don’t miss the Horseshoe Curve’”’—and all 
the rest of it. 

The Americans are not only a money- 
getting and a time-saving people but they 
are a comfort-loving people as well. In this 
country of great distances and endless com- 
mercial ramifications our people have to 
spend much of their time on the road. So 
the companies contribute every comfort 
and luxury to rob travel of its terrors. The 
question of fares and time being equal be- 
tween rivals, and the matter of picturesque- 
ness of no concern to the man who has,gone 
over the route many times, the item of 
service alone remains. So closely have the 
roads vied with each other in this respect 
that it has become merely a matter of 
personal likes and dislikes. 

After expatiating on the virtues of his 
road the clever agent takes a negative 
attitude and tells of the particular faults 
that it hasn’t got —faults that are conspicu- 
ously present in his rival. ‘‘Hard coal— 
no smoke” is a strong ecard against the 
insufferable nuisance of soft coal. 

There was a rich man who went in his 
automobile to a village, located near a cer- 
tain railroad on which soft coal was used, to 
look over a place that he had been asked to 
purchase. He was much pleased and was 
on the point of signing the contract, but 


something detained his lawyer and the ex- — 


ecution of the agreement was put off. He 
traveled to the place next day by rail; but 
when he got there he was so disgusted 
with his experience on the railroad that he 
telephoned the real-estate man that he had 
changed his mind about settling in that 
section and that the deal was off. 
Obviously one must avoid mentioning 
names in an article of this nature. Nor can 
the road to which I’ve referred be identified 
by the process of elimination. There area 
number of such roads in the country. The 
case is not like that of the sport who sat in 
a poker game in which a one-eyed man was 
included. The sport, feeling convinced that 
cheating was going on, finally observed: 
“T’m not mentioning any names, but if 
a certain onery creature doesn’t quit his 
funny business I’]l shoot his other eye out.” 
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Also referring to a road in a flattering 
way is apt to be reactive in effect. A cer- 
tain editor of a famous magazine requested 
a distinguished author to write a descrip- 
tion of a trip from Chicago to New York 
for his publication. At the same time he 
warned him not to mention any partic- 
ular road; and the author, as he thought, 
religiously ‘obeyed the injunction. After 
dilating upon the alluring nature of the 
country through which he passed, and 
giving anecdotes showing how polite the 
train crew had been and how good the meals 
were, he cunningly hid the identity of the 
road in the following way: ‘‘Beyond the 
dusky purple vastness of the river which 
Washington Irving so loved, the good- 
night kiss of the sun was lingering on the 
hilltops.” 

No sooner was the article published than 
a great passenger agent wrote the editor: 
“Why are you booming the road? 
Next time mention ours or we’ll be com- 
pelled to restrict our advertising.”” And 
the editor promptly replied that the agent 
might go hang. 

There is a whole lot of talk about dis- 
courtesy onthe part of railroad men. How- 
ever, there have been instances where pas- 
sengers were not precisely Chesterfieldian 
in their manners. Nor are they patient 
with one another at all times. These short- 
comings are usually charged to the account 
of the commuter. Once a greenhorn placed 
himself at the end of a long line at the 
ferry ticket window and asked for a ticket 
to Chicago. Every other man in the line 
had seen the ferryboat come in and was 
wondering whether he could catch it. 

“Don’t sell tickets to Chicago at this 
window,”’ snapped the clerk. 

“But I must have one,” 
man. 

“But I tell you I don’t sell ’em here.’’ 

At this point the ferryboat whistled. 

“Well, where can I go to get one?”’ 
drawled the man. 

And everybody on the line told him. 

But, as a fact and quite logically, cour- 
tesy has taken the place once held by 
ruffianism in passenger traffic. 

Public sentiment in this matter is very 
strong. Once a civil engineer had a dispute 
with a conductor and was roundly abused. 
For two years this gentleman walked two 
miles, morning and evening, not so much 
to patronize the opposition as to avoid a 
road that tolerated rufianism. This may 
seem foolish, but it’s a goodsampleinstance. 

There is no doubt that the interstate 
commerce law and the activities of the 
public-service bodies of the different states 
have enabled the railroads to operate in a 
constructive rather than destructive man- 
ner. Some presidents insist that these 
bodies seek to administer rather than to 
regulate; that their policy, instead of being 
elastic, is rigid and restricted. Be that as 
it may, the railroads never had a sure 
foundation to build on until these laws were 
enacted. They never knew what’ moment 
the bottom would drop out of an agree- 
ment and all the roads in it be plunged into 
aruinous rate war. Their time and energy 
were spent in watching the enemy. 


insisted the 


People That Ride on Passes 


How does the interstate commerce law 
prevent demoralization? In the first place, 
by cutting off rebates of every kind—the 
most deadly blow that could be dealt to 
corrupt practices by railroads. No repre- 
sentative of a road operating in two 
states—the only kind subject to Federal 
law—may give transportation free or ex- 
change it for advertising without subject- 
ing himself and the receiver, each, to a fine 
of not less than one hundred and not more 
than two thousand dollars. The New 
York state law puts a penalty of two thou- 
sand dollars on the road that gives away 
a pass and a like fine on the person who 
takes it. 

A New Jersey statute compels the rail- 
roads to furnish free transportation to 
state legislators and certain other officials. 
There is a humorous phase to the operation 
of this law. For instance, an official rides 
on his pass from Trenton, say, to Jersey 
City and then pays his fare to New York. 
The act might be construed that he was 
using his pass as part of an interstate trip 
and he might be punished for contempt of 
the regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ‘To escape punishment he 
would have to prove that he had traveled 
to Jersey City and that his trip to New 
York was an afterthought. At any rate, 
it might be wise for him to wait over one 
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boat. It is not on record, however, that 
any Jerseyman has ever been brought up 
on this charge. 

There is nothing in the law to prevent 
a railroad from reducing its rates to any 
figure it sees fit. It may do this on giving 
five days’ notice to the commission, but the 
rub is here: When a road raises its rate 
or changes its classification it must give 
the commission thirty days’ notice. While 
investigating the contemplated change the 
commission may suspend the operation of 
the same for a hundred and twenty days, 
and at the end of that time for six months 
more if it chooses. Bear in mind, the com- 
mission is empowered to decide what shall 
be a reasonable and just rate. Now sup- 
pose a road, being in a position to carry 
certain goods—bricks or coal—partway by 
water, wishes to injure its rival—who must 
carry such goods the entire distance by 
rail—and so cuts rates. It notifies the 
commission that it intends reducing its 
charges to a certain reasonable and just 
level. When the rival is driven from that 
particular field, and the road wishes to 
restore rates to a former paying basis, the 
fact that its cut rates were claimed to be 
reasonable and just would be most awk- 
ward. In other words, it would be hard to 
satisfy the commission that two different 
rates were equally reasonable and just. 
Here’s an instance: Ina certain state the 
passenger rate was formerly three cents a 
mile; but, with legislation threatening, the 
roads voluntarily cut this to two and a 
half cents. As was expected, the legisla- 
ture put rates on a two-cent basis, but the 
courts held this to be confiscatory and un- 
constitutional. However, the roads never 
went back to more than a two-and-a-half 
cent rate, since it would have been incon- 
sistent for them to do so after voluntarily 
reducing the same to that figure. 


The Man With the Eagle Eye 


In the Far West some roads may charge 
a higher rate on their mountain divisions 
than on those sections built across the 
prairies, since these divisions must them- 
selves earn the money that pays the in- 
terest on the bonds that were floated for 
their construction. 

The mechanism of the passenger depart- 
ment of a great road would seem to be fear- 
fully complex. But it’s really very simple. 
There’s the general passenger agent, to 
whom the heads of the rate, excursion, 
refund, advertising and accounting depart- 
ments report. The excursion clerk handles 
correspondence in connection with the 
movement of theater companies, circuses, 
picnics, special parties, and so forth. Also 
he must keep in touch with the different 
societies, lodges, and the like; and, if a 
movement is contemplated, he must see to 
it that the advantages of his line are duly 
presented. He occupies the watch-tower 
on the hill, so to speak. It is his constant 
vigilance that tends to keep the subor- 
dinates on the alert. The other heads of 
departments may not be actively engaged 
in getting passenger business, but it’s an 
axiom that every employee of a depart- 
ment shall be a solicitor, officially and pri- 
vately. He is expected to keep his eyes 
and ears always open for business—even at 
dances, church parties or picnics. When 
he learns of an excursion or the like, he is 
expected to push the thing along in the 
direction of his road. 

A typical Eastern road has a general 
solicitor’s department, the members of 
which are constantly out for business, 
big and little. Conventions—religious, 
Masonic, political or social—are their par- 
ticular game. But they also cover the 
hotels and look out for individual pas- 
sengers. They make it a business to cul- 
tivate the hotel clerk, but particularly the 
head porters, who always know just when 
certain persons are going to leave. The 
solicitor visits the great shop or factory 
and drums up trade for vacation trips. He 
is armed with a number of carefully pre- 
pared itineraries in which his own road 
figures more prominently than any other. 
At his tongue’s end is information as to alti- 


. tude, distance, cost of living, amusements 


afforded, and everything down to the last 
detail. 

The territory of most roads is divided 
into districts, presided over by district 
passenger agents. Each of these has a 
corps of trained assistants. 

The man most intimately in touch with 
the situation is the traveling agent. He 
reports to the head of the district. This 
man lives with his ear to the ground. It is 
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amazing how carefully he rakes the territory 


over. Nothing is too small for him to scoop | 


in. Inorder to keep his finger on the pulse 
of the community he visits the offices and 
stations along his route and sees to it that 
the agents are wide awake. Also from 
these he gleans information of the most 
minute personal nature. If Matilda Jones 
even so much as hints to her sister, in the 
seclusion of the home, that she would like 
to go to California, she is sure to be waited 
upon by an insinuating stranger with a 
whole budget of information as to his road; 
and if he’s the right kind of a man he'll 
close the deal before he leaves. Or he learns 
that the Methodist Sunday-school at some 
small town is talking about an excursion to 
a place twenty miles off, and proceeds to 
corral the business just as methodically, 
just as inexorably, as he would go out to 
place the transportation of a thousand or 
more Masons to San Francisco. 

The small fry, individually, are not 
much, but count up wonderfully. It would 
surprise the members of some insignificant 
orders or societies if they knew that the 
greedy eyes of many railroads were con- 
stantly on them. But the traveling agent 
knows that the man in the tower on the 
hill is always watching him, and he’s apt 
at any time to receive a most peremptory 
demand for an explanation of how the First 
Baptist Sunday-schoo! of Billings slipped 
through his fingers to the rival road. 

The traveling agent always carries a 
pocketful of real inducements. Also he has 
the gift of enticingly exaggerating points 
of no importance. He has ever in mind 
that there are three classes of travelers: 
one for business and another for social 
purposes, who know where they’re going 
and are controlled by service, equipment 
and the like; the third class doesn’t know 
what it wants and must be persuaded. It 
is with the last that the traveling mine of 
information gets in his fine work. 

The commutation branch of the business 
and the dining-car service furnish the best 
illustrations of the far-sighted, scientific 
development of transportation. Formerly 
the companies looked for a direct profit 
from each department. Now each branch 
is regarded as part of the whole machine. 
The “‘diner’’ is used to promote travel. In 
itself it is a losing proposition. One great 
trunkline lost, during the year ending 
June 30, 1909, ninety-one thousand dollars 
on its “diners.”” Nor can it cover this 
deficit by increased fares. The one con- 
solation is that there would be a much 
greater deficit through loss of patronage if 
it did away with the service. ‘‘ You can’t 
drive the public back to the hard-boiled 
egg and doughnut proposition,” said a 
certain president. 


The Commuter as a Customer 


From all accounts it would seem that the 
commuter is the one great thorn in the 
side of the railroad. But he isn’t. The 
company makes a scientific proposition of 
him. To besure, there’s a lot of wrangling 
and the like. Some presidents claim that 
this customer furnishes ten per cent of 
the business and ninety per cent of the 
complaints. Though the commuter has 
succeeded the farmer and the hobo as a 
subject for the cartoonist, he has made him- 
self a power. That he is a fighter there 
is no doubt—otherwise he wouldn’t be a 
commuter. 

The railroad claims that it practically 
makes no money on the commuter’s fare, 
but it doesn’t claim that it carries him 
because it loves him. The company makes 
fifteen dollars a year on each member of 
the commuter’s family by carrying freight 
and express packages to supply their wants. 
Furthermore, the commuter gives the 
railroad habit to his relatives. These 
people are great buyers of ten and fifty 
trip tickets. Now the railroad knows that 
a fifty-trip ticket burns a hole in a woman’s 
purse. She doesn’t regard it as money, 
but as a sort of credit-in-advance proposi- 
tion, and she’s going to live up to it at 
any cost. 

The commutation question is a burning 
one—much too big to be treated in a short 
article. In one state they’re talking of 
making it an issue in the next political 
campaign. 

When all is said and done, the commuter 
makes for good roads and good service. 
In a certain case he raised such a row 
that one of the big trunklines converted a 
hot, smoky tunnel into an open-air cut at 
the cost of something like seven million 
dollars. 
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Points on Fly-Fishing 


bass fishing the correct fly was a large 
and heavy contrivance, with black wings 
and white tip, and with black-and-white 
body. It was supposed to imitate the craw- 
fish on which the bass feed. This fly later 
seemed to wear out, and in recent times 
almost all the patterns known to the fly- 
fisher’s rainbow have been used with more or 
less success on these same bass. So strong 
is the current and so vigorous the fish that 
a special brand of tackle has been for some 
time in use for this particular kind of fly- 
fishing—the hook hand-forged and flat- 
tened, the flies large and specially tied with 
reinforced gut at the head. The eyed fly is 
now coming more into use and the patterns 
seem to be tied rather lighter. A small 
hook, or one of thin wire, will very often 
lose one of these bass in the stiff water. 
The best fishing there begins about the 
early part of July, and it may continue until 
November, for the bass will take the fly in 
weather so cold that the line will almost 
freeze to the rod. These facts are such as 
we do not customarily associate with the 
| thought of fly-fishing. Any skeptic, look- 
ing at a string of two dozen three-pound 
bass killed on a fine October day—once not 
an impossible take in that region—would 


ik THE earlier days of Mississippi River 


| be very apt to think the fly good enough 


for him. Such fishing is clean and simple. 
The old green minnow-tail is needless, as 
well as the basket of live frogs. The bru- 
tality of live-bait fishing is lacking and you 
do not even have to pull the claws off a 
crawfish and impale him by the tail. 


A Fish Not Hard to Fool 


When bass are feeding in shallow water 
round the edges of lakes they will run at 
almost anything that is moving on the 
surface of the water, and the artificial fly 
would perhaps be almost as deadly as the 
live frog if one could cast it as far, and if it 
were equally free from fouling in the reeds 
or grasses among which the bass feed. 

The writer has stood waist-deep in a 
Wisconsin lake and caught two dozen bass 
indifferently on the fly and the frog, simply 
to work out the theory of it. Moreover, 
there are times when a fisherman on almost 
any lake will be almost unable to catch 
bass on live bait, no matter how hard he 
tries. Sometimes the shrewd fly-fisherman 
can go out in the dusk in such conditions 
and do more in an hour than he could all 
day with live bait. Ifthereis a very heavy 
hatch of the sandfly or the cisco fly the bass 
will gorge themselves on the hatch and will 
not feed for the rest of the day. A good- 
sized cork-bodied gray drake, fished dry in 
the twilight over the sandbar where flies 
are hatching, will do the business hand- 
somely. 

Usually speaking, the fly for the black 
bass should be rather large and rather 
bright in color, and it should be fished 
about a foot below the surface—always, of 
course, being kept moving. The splash of 
any object in the water near it does not 
seem to frighten a bass so much as the 
sight of the angler or the sense of some 
disturbance of the bottom. On the con- 
trary, as such a splash may be made by a 
frog or asmall fish, sometimes it will attract 
the bass; and often you will see them run 
many yards at a live bait or ata fly. They 
do not strike quite so boldly on the surface 
as a trout and are very suspicious; so that 
if your fly falls dead for an instant after 
it alights it is not apt to get arise. It must 
begin to move as soon as it strikes the 
water. More bass can be caught on the fly 
than the average angler knows. One time 
the writer was fishing below a milldam, 
using a fine shiner for bait and a large 
yellow fly tied a little distance above the 
minnow. Getting a heavy strike, a three- 
pound bass was landed; and it was taken 
not by the fine, fat minnow but on the fly, 
which looked like nothing in the world. 

Nor does the list of fly-fishes end with the 
black bass—either smallmouth or large- 
mouth. There are many other species that 
will take the fly. Thus, near the city of 
Lexington, Kentucky, there is or was a 
long artificial pond known as Lake Ellers- 
lie, where the city waterworks are located. 
This water was long ago stocked with 
bream; and at one time fly-fishing for 


bream in the evening was one of the popular 
sports of that city, catches of two or three 
dozen to the rod being by no means un- 
usual. With light tackle bream-fishing is 
very good fun indeed. 

The strawberry bass, and any of several 
species of the bluegill or sunfish, will strike 
eagerly at the artificial fly and give good 
sport when nothing better is doing. They 
give a good chance to teach the boy how 
to use his fly-tackle and may be found in 
almost any lake over a wide part of the 
country. Sometimes in the evening very 
good-sized strawberry bass and the largest 
specimens of the sunfish will take the fly. 
There seems to be a sort of preference for 
yellow on the part of these small-mouthed 
little fish, as in the patterns known as pro- 
fessor, queen of waters, and so oa, which 
also will do for rock-bass or croppie. 

A fly with considerable red in it, or red 
and white, will very often attract a pickerel; 
and that fish is sometimes a nuisance to the 
bass fisherman. On the Mississippi River 
red is pretty much tabooed by the boat- 
men for that reason. No doubt, if one 


had to have pickerel and had only the fly | 


to take them, a sufficient number could be 
killed. 

There is in some Western riversan annual 
June run of a fish known as the white 
bass—a very fine table fish which some- 
times goes upstream in vast numbers. Such 
a run lasts only a few days, but while it is 
on the fly-fishermen have fine sport. For 
the rest of the year they may not take a 
single specimen of the white bass on any 
kind of lure. 

Another mysterious fish, which offers fine 
sport to the properly equipped fly-fisherman 
for a short time, is the cisco or lake herring, 
a deepwater fish known in a few Western 
lakes, where, usually in the month of June, 
it sometimes appears in schools on the 
surface for a week or ten days and strikes 
furiously. The cisco season is very eagerly 
awaited by the summer residents. 

Yet another fish—as it chances, worth- 
less on the table though interesting on the 
fly—is the mooneye, which comes up out 
of deep water in some Western lakes and 
rivers for a short time each spring or sum- 
mer. This fish will strike the fly very 
keenly—the best time being in the even- 
ing—and will give good sport on the rod. 
It is not altogether dissimilar to the “‘ hick- 
ory shad,’ which is found in the Missis- 
sippi and many of its tributaries. The 
latter is an active fish, sometimes rising in 
little schools in places frequented by bass. 
The fly-fisherman who happens to hook 
one of these fish foul is apt to have an 
interesting time on his hands. 


Dogwood Blossoms for Catfish 


There is a species of channel catfish, a slim 
little fellow with black spots, which you will 
find in Missouri, Arkansas and elsewhere. 
He is not in the least a bad game fish and 
has even been known to take the fly, strange 
as that may seem. Fly-fishing for catfish 
would be something new; but the writer 
has always wondered what there was in the 
tale of an old Southern negro, who told him 
he frequently had caught catfish by using 
dogwood blossoms for his bait—a tale which 
could never be investigated. 

Taking the Eastern, Northern and Rocky 
Mountain states and the Appalachian 
system of the South, together with the 
Sierra and Cascade country of the Pacific 
Slope, there is a very wide region offered 
in which several species of trout —the brook 
trout, rainbow trout, brown trout, steel- 
head salmon—or the larger varieties more 


common in lakes, may be taken at one or | # 


other season of the year. In the Rockies, 
even yet, very keen fishing can be had on 
any of very many rivers. The best fly- 
fishing season is late in the summer, in the 
higher altitudes. In some of these streams 
it is commonly said the trout will not take 
a fly, but the same is said of bass in most 
bass rivers. Try it—and keep on trying it. 
Sometimes a bright fly, such as the silver 
doctor, tied rather large, will do the busi- 
ness where soberer patterns fail. Again, 
you may be fishing a fly altogether too 
large, and perhaps a tiny gray hackle, or 
even a midge, fished in the evening, will 
raise an unexpected number of good fish. 
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Indeed, there is hardly any water, with any 
sort of game fish in it, where you cannot now 
and then do business with the artificial fly. 
Sometimes opportunity may knock at 
your door in most unexpected places. Far 
out in the short-grass country of Western 
Nebraska I once saw a man come on board 
the train with a fine basket of fresh trout 
and with his waders still wet. There was 
nothing visible by way of fishing-water ex- 
cept an innocent-looking prairie stream, 
lined with an occasional bunch of willows— 
the last place in the world you would look 
for a trout! Yet it was full of trout for 
twenty miles, having been stocked by the 
Government some years earlier. Again, 
a very innocent stream in South Dakota 
once produced some astonishing baskets of 
brook, rainbow and brown trout. Research 
showed that all these waters had been 
planted from the hatchery at Spearfish. 
If more men now are fishing flies than 
ever before there seems to be good encour- 
agement for all of them. We do not seem 
to be making any headway in game preser- 
vation in this country, but we are doing 
very well in stocking waters with game 
fishes. A game bird lays only about a 
dozen eggs, and usually we Americans 
shoot her on the nest, so that they do 
not hatch; and we wonder why we have 
so few game birds now. A trout ora bass 
may lay five thousand to ten thousand 
eggs, and under good care in the hatchery 
more then ninety per cent of these will 
hatch. The value of fish culture is estab- 
lished beyond a peradventure. Without it, 
even the bait-fisher would be out of a job 
in much of our country. With it, the fly- 


| fisher will have something to do for many 


years—because, very happily, a good part 
of the planted species will take the fly. 
Aside from its productiveness fly-fishing 
has other advantages. The bait-fisherman, 
humped up on a boat-seat or a bank, his 
muscles relaxed, his chin on his breast, 
makes a different physical image from the 
fly-fisherman, with head and chest and 
arms high, and muscles very much in use. 
The mental attitude of the bait-fisher is 
one of dull hope or half-expectancy. The 
fly-fisher is continually eager—continually 


‘The Tricks of Idligh 


HOUGH much sport can be had without 

the thirty-third degree of glacier work, 
every climber ought to know something 
about glaciology, or at least be familiar with 
the terms that describe the makeup of the 
average glacier. The lower end is called 
the snout or nose of the glacier. The ridges 
of the débris are moraines—lateral or ter- 
minal. When you get upon the top of the 
glacier you may see round holes cut through 
by water. Such a hole is called a moulin. 
A sérac is an upstanding pillar of ice cut 
out by intersecting cracks. A crevasse is 
simply a crack in the glacier, of varying 
depth and size, and no self-respecting gla- 
cier is without an abundance of crevasses. 
Sometimes snow lies across such a crack 
and this may or may not be hard enough to 
serve as a bridge. Should the head guide 
disappear from sight beneath the snow it 
is a safe bet that he has gone into acrevasse, 
and another safe bet is that the rope will 
be a good thing for him and the rest of the 
party. It is sometimes very difficult to get 
aman up out of a straight shaft of this sort, 
and he is expected to help himself to some 
extent if he can get hand or foot to any sort 
of purchase. 

An icefall is where the frozen current 
of the glacier has dropped over a ledge of 
rock and been shattered. It is not a desir- 
able thing to encounter; neither is any point 
where an upthrusting bunch of rocks has 
ripped the solid ice apart as the glacier slips 
down over it, and so left huge broken blocks. 

If, perhaps, you have passed up the face 
of your glacier, or across it to its top, you 
strike the snowfields that have not yet 
been packed into ice. There is no real 
dividing line between the glacier and the 
snowfield. The latter is called névé. Again, 
at the upper edge of the névé, you are very 
apt to come to a great fissure or cleft, where 
the glacier body breaks off from the face of 
rocks at its head. In climbing parlance, 
this is called the Bergschlund. Most of these 
phrases are unknown in the Rockies, but 
you will be obliged to learn them so that 
you can toss them off lightly if you expect 
to associate with the experts. 

Though we may not have glaciers on 
every mountain in the Rockies, we are 
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keyed up. The minute he gets slack in his 
work he ceases to take fish. It will not do 
for him to slap his fly on the water and let 
it drag or float. He must work it all the 
time—keep it moving. At no time may his 
muscles, or his mind, or his nervous system 
be at rest. There is continual tension, 
continual stimulus of a gentle sort. He 
must be alive. No man ean properly fish 
the fly and think of anything else. Itisa 
clean, decent, enlivening sort of sport and, 
all in all, it has a far wider applicability in 
our country than usually is supposed. 

You can get a fly-rod for from five dollars 
to thirty-five. The latter sort is better if 
you can afford it. A dry-fly outfit runs 
into money, but it is money well spent if 
you fancy the sport of angling. The line, 
of course, must be suited to the rod, rather 
heavy than light. Your leaders cannot be 
too good. Sometimes when fish will not 
rise the fault is in the leader and not in the 
fly. As to the patterns of the fly and the 
sizes to be used, reference, of course, must 
be had tothesort of fishing intended. There 
are about a dozen patterns known as stand- 
ard patterns in the tackle shops, and these 
will do ordinarily for trout, for bass or for 
any of the small fry such as have been 
mentioned above. Ordinarily the bass fly 
will be brighter than that for trout. Some- 
times a freak fly will take bass just as it will 
trout. The perpetual variety of fly-fishing 
is one of its greatest charms. You will find 
when you get into it, if you have not al- 
ready done so, that the fly—well used— 
will put more fish into your basket than 
commonly is believed. The outfit, com- 
pared with that of the bait-caster of gooa 
equipment, is not much, if any, more ex- 
pensive. The better grades of goods you 
get the more apt you are to have success. 
Of course it is much better to pay the rent 
before you trust yourself in the tackle 
shop—if unfortunately you have con- 
tracted the habit of paying the rent; but 
this same advice applies to almost any kind 
of sport you can name. Money spent in 
business may or may not be doubled. 
Spent in politics, it is lost. Spent in sport, 
it is increased—at the lowest calculation— 
a hundredfold. 
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very apt to have icy slopes, which may at 
times be covered with light falls of snow. 
Take no chances on any snowslope. Sound 
it with the ax-shaft or the staff. If you find 
ice go slow, brush off the snow and cut 
steps. A light covering of snow might take 
every one of the party down a slope of this 
sort if they carelessly attempted to walk 
across. A guide will take more chances 
than you should. Sometimes, in the Tyrol, 
the guides wear crampons, or climbing 
irons, strapped to their feet. These reduce 
the risk on ice to some extent, although it 
is always safer to take your time and cut 
steps on a bad slope, or traverse, as it is 
called. 

Suppose you really do meet a glacier in 
your rambles in the American Rockies and 
are obliged or desire to ascend it. Study it 
first. You will see that it rarely comes 
down out of the hills straight, but may 
curve or spill around to fill up the valley 
or canon. Take the concave side. The 
convex probably has a point of rocks on it, 
and the ice flowing down over this is much 
more apt to be broken into ridges or 
crevasses, which, of course, you want to 
avoid. When the upper rocks of a moun- 
tain look shiny and glassy, that means a 
coating of ice. It is best to keep off such a 
place. Always avoid rocks where rain has 
frozen into a thin coating of ice. You will 
soon learn to detect the blue look of ice on 
a mountain face and to tell ice from snow. 

Perhaps, when you are well along to the 
top of your chosen aréte, you may find just 
between you and the top of your peak an 
overhanging bank of snow, cutting you off 
from the ascent. This is called a cornice. 
It occurs when the wind has blown the 
snow out over the rim of aridge. Look out 
for this thing from the upper side also, and 
be sure, on any narrow hogback or ridge, 
that you are walking over the support of 
the rock itself and are not in danger of 
breaking through the snow that makes the 
rim of a cornice. It is best to keep back 

‘from what seems to be the ridge in cases 
of this kind; certainly, at least, some of 
the party should do so. Then, if a man 
disappears through the cornice, there is 
anchorage on the safe side of the rim. 
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ciable carbon deposit. 
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debt of a railroad and the fixed 

charges necessary to pay the interest 
on said debt and keep the railroad out of 
a receivership, all of which was discussed 
in our article some weeks ago, the next 
important question refers to the income 
available for paying said fixed charges. 
Therefore, to continue our illustration, in 
| the case of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad Company, a report thereon 
would read somewhat as follows: 

The gross income of the property for 
the year ending June 30, 1910, amounted 
to $104,993,195, or about $10, 588 a mile. 
The growth of these earnings since 1900 is 
shown as follows: 


ANS ascertaining the total bonded 


| YEAR TOTALGROSS PERMILE TOTALNET PER MILE 

| 1900 . . . . $46,232,078 $6,297.49 $18,977,399 $2,585.12 
1901 .... 54,474,823 6,977.41 22,544,484 2,887.72 
1902 .... 59,135,086 7,527.97 26,366,675 3,356.67 
1903 .... 62,350,397 7827.92 25,231,280 3,167.77 

| 1904 .... 68,171,200 8,334.31 27,197,943 3,324.93 

| 1905 .... 68,375,837 8,232.70 23,672,355 2,850.37 

| 1906 .... 78,044,347 8,828.01 31,774,665 3,471.50 

. | 1907 .... 93,683,407 10,102.65 35,568,673 3,835.72 
1908 See 90,617,796 9,624.82 30,465,743 3,235.87 
} 1909 . 94,265,717 9,624.00 37,928,897 3,872.27 
1910 . » 104, 993,195 10,588.00 37,781,430 3,810.14 


| In ae above table two kinds of income 
are referred to—namely, gross income and 
net income. Most railroads receive their 
income from four sources: first, passengers; 
second, freight; third, dividends and in- 
terest from securities held; and fourth, 
from miscellaneous sources, such as adver- 
tising, telegraphing, expressage, and so on. 
It is always desirable to buy securities of 
roads that have shown a continual increase 
Moreover, 
this increase is better represented in earn- 
ings for a mile. The road that obtains 
greater gross earnings simply by increas- 
ing the mileage is not growing; but if the 
earnings for a mile of road are increas- 
ing—and especially for a share of stock 
outstanding—such a road is growing in 
a healthy manner. Therefore, the gross 
earnings should first be considered when 
selecting a railroad bond. 


Terms and Their Interpretations 


However, the bondholders ultimately are 
not so much interested in what the con- 
ductors and freight agents collect as in 
what the treasurer has left after all bills 
have been paid. This is known as the ‘‘net 
earnings,’’ which amount is the gross earn- 
ings less the operating expenses; or, tech- 
nically, the gross earnings less the operating 
expenses plus other income, as the above 
report includes among the earnings receipts 
other than from strict transportation. 

Another term often used in reports on 
railroad bonds is the ‘‘operating ratio,” 
which is the percentage of the operating 
expenses to the gross earnings. Most in- 
vestors give too great importance to this 
operating ratio. One road will report an 
operating ratio of fifty per cent and another 
road one of sixty per cent; and the investor 
jumps at the assumption that the bonds of 
the road whose expenses are only fifty per 
| cent of the gross receipts are much better 
| to hold than those of the road where sixty 
per cent of the gross is being spent on 
operating expenses. This is often a great 
| mistake, as, in my opinion, the operating 
ratio—or the ratio which expenses bear to 
gross earnings—has very little significance. 
| All depends upon how much the two roads 
| spend respectively on maintenance. If the 
road operating for fifty per cent has a 
similar traffic and territory, and is spend- 
| ing as much for maintenance, then such a 
road is being more efficiently operated; but 
otherwise not. One may readily realize 
that the road spending sixty per cent on 
operating expenses may be putting back 
into the property a much larger amount by 
renewing ties, changing to heavier rails, 
building stronger bridges, and so on, than 
the first-mentioned property; and, if so, it 
may be much better for the investor to hold 
securities in the road with an operating 
ratio of sixty per cent. 

If all roads were located in the same 
territory and had the same character of 
traffic it would be possible to ascertain the 
proper percentage of the gross earnings 
required for maintenance; but this is now 
very difficult. All depends on the territory 
and the character of the traffic. Western 
and Southern roads with gross earnings of 


low to Read a Railroad 
eport—By Roger W. Balbbson | 


from $6000 to $7000 a mile should expend 
almost twenty-five per cent of the gross earn- 
ings for maintenance; but on large Eastern 
roads, with gross earnings of $20,000 a mile, 
an expenditure of from fifteen to twenty 
per cent should be satisfactory. 

Operating expenses are usually divided 
into five headings, namely: 


1. Transportation Expenses. 

2. Traffic Expenses. 

3. General Expenses. 

4, Maintenance of Way and Structures. 
5. Maintenance of Equipment. 


The items to be charged to these five 
different accounts have been prescribed in 
detail by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The law relating to these methods 
of accounting went into effect July 1, 1907, 
and the railroad reports based on the same 
commenced with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908. Definitions may be ob- 
tained from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission explaining in detail each of 
these five items, but briefly they are as 
follows: 


1. Transportation expenses include wages 
of engineers, firemen, trainmen, flagmen, 
yardmen, clerks and all station and other 
employees. Transportation expenses also 
include the cost of coal and other fuel, oil 
and water supplies, telegraph and other 
services. They also include all losses for 
damages and similar items. 

2. Traffic expenses include wages of offi- 
cers and other employees directly in charge 
of traffic, such as passenger, freight, baggage 
and other agents, including advertising ex- 
penses and certain expenses connected with 
the operation of fast freight lines, and so on. 

3. General expenses include the salaries 
of the president, vice-presidents and other 
general officers, together with their clerks. 
Also, attorneys’ expenses, insurance pre- 
miums and other items that cannot be 
charged to any one of the other five 
divisions are included under this third head. 

4. Maintenance of way and structures in- 
cludes expenses for renewals and repairs 
of roadway and track, including ballasting, 
repairs of bridges, culverts and switches, as 
well as shops and buildings. In short, the 
renewal or repair of anything that is im- 
movable is charged to the maintenance of 
way and structures. 

5. Maintenance of equipment includes ex- 
penses for the renewals and repairs of loco- 
motives, passenger cars, freight cars and 
other equipment, including water equipment, 
if the company operates any steamships, 
tugs or barges. 


Now, what the reader should remember 
is that the amount of expenditures that 
comes under the first three headings is 
wholly obligatory and dependent upon the 
mileage, volume of business and efficiency 
of operation. The road whose propor- 
tion of gross expended on these first three 
items is the least usually represents the 
highest efficiency of management; and if 
the operating ratio included only these 
three items it would be worthy of careful 
consideration. 


Analyzing the Expense Account 


Practically, however, the total expenses as 
reported also include items four and five, 
which are subject to the control of the board 
of directors. If the directors wish to make 
a good showing—that is, have a low per- 
centage of operation and a high percentage 
of net earnings—they can economize on 
items four and five and ‘‘skin the road’’— 
to use a popular phrase. On the other 
hand, a road with small net earnings may 
be spending a large amount of money on 
items four and five and consequently be 
in a much stronger position. Therefore, 
when examining the operating expenses of 
any company, it is very necessary to ana- 
lyze said expenses and note how liberal 
the management is relative to the amount 
spent on maintenance and charged to 
items four and five. 

These are the first expenses that a road 
must pay. The average man having a 
mortgage on his house feels that the 
interest on said mortgage is the first 
expense that he must meet, and certainly 
this interest must be paid before he can 
set aside any permanent saving or purchase 
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automobiles and other luxuries. On the 
other hand, the family must be fed even 
before the interest is paid on the mortgage; 
and a railroad must pay for its labor, coal 
and oil before it even considers the payment 
of interest on its bonds. 

The investor, however, need not consider 
these first three headings independently, 
but can lump them together and consider 
the percentage of gross earnings spent for 
transportation, traffic and general expenses. 
When this percentage and the _ percent- 
age of gross required for fixed charges— 
as explained in a preceding article—are ob- 
tained, then it may be assumed that the 
percentage remaining can be used either for 
maintenance or for dividends. Of course 
there are other important factors, such as 
“engine and train mileage,” ‘‘car and 
train loading,” ‘‘engine and train mile cost 
and earnings’’; but these cannot be consid- 
ered here. Experts state that, on averaging 
all railroads of the country, the expenses 
coming under these three items have 
consumed less than forty per cent of the 
total gross earnings. If twenty per cent 
has been consumed by fixed charges this 
may mean a forced expenditure of sixty per 
cent, leaving a surplus of about forty per 
cent, all of which may be used for dividends 
or part put back into the property—which 
latter, of course, is the more conservative 
method. 

The principal point to remember regard- 
ing these items is that, with two roads 
doing a similar business, if one consumes 
for operation a relatively larger percentage 
of gross than the other, it means one or 
both of two facts: ‘‘ Either, with relatively 
like rates for the work performed, one road 
is not conducting its business with the same 
degree of economy as the other; or, with 
like relative economy in the conduct of its 
business, the rates received by it for work 
performed are relatively smaller.” 


Dividends vs. Maintenance 


The authority for the above statement 
illustrates the same by calling attention to 
the fact that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad Company—which, by the 
way, has just extended its line to the 
Pacific Coast—and the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company have—until 
last year—had a similar character of busi- 
ness; yet these three items of expense 
during the past few years have consumed 
an average of about fifty per cent of the 
Chicago Great Western’s earnings, com- 
pared with only forty per cent in the case 
of the St. Paul. This, therefore, means 
that the St. Paul, owing either to its 
physical condition or the character of its 
management, has been operated much 
more economically than the Chicago Great 
Western; and investors who took the 
trouble to look this up were forewarned 
against purchasing securities of the latter 
and consequently did not get caught at the 
time of the recent receivership. 

When giving a list of roads the securities 
of which I believe to be safe, I carefully 
consider the percentage of gross earnings 
that the given road is required to use for 
the payment of these first three items 
and its fixed charges, knowing that what 
remains can be used for either maintenance 
or dividends and is the real margin of 
safety over and above the actual expenses 
and interest charges. For this and other 
reasons the bonds of a railroad with the 
greatest “‘margin of safety’’ are the safest 
to buy. 

Up to the present point we have consid- 
ered only fixed charges and actual expenses, 
thus leaving two main items to discuss— 
one, that of “‘maintenance’’; and the other, 
that of “surplus left for dividends.” The 
great weakness of most American railroads 
today is the small percentage charged to 
maintenance. It is true that a large sum is 
spent upon maintenance, but there is a vast 
difference between spending money upon 
maintenance and charging it to the main- 
tenance account. For instance, every 
month or so my office manager purchases 
a new typewriter for the business, but we 
do not charge this amount to “capital 
account”’—rather simply to “operating 
account,’’ as a part of our maintenance 
expenses. Most of our railroads, however, 
when purchasing a new locomotive, imme- 
diately charge the same to capital account 
and not to maintenance and operation. 
This is becoming a very serious problem, 
and the most unfortunate part of it is that 
these roads are said to be encouraged in 
this by the authorities at Washington. 
These authorities, in order to please the 
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public and force lower rates, are urging the 
roads to show as large a percentage as 
possible for dividends, instead of encour- 
aging them to charge everything possible 
to operation. 

Of course one may be over-pessimistic, 


but I believe that the present method of’ 


rolling up these huge bonded debts and 
making no provision for the same is abso- 
lutely wrong. It is true that the average 
bonded debt can probably be refunded 
when due; but there is a limit to every- 
thing and such a hope cannot be banked 
on indefinitely. When one considers that 
many of our large railroad systems have 
increased their debt two or three hundred 
per cent during the past ten years it fairly 
makes one shudder. If these roads will 
stop at once there will be no trouble; but 
this rate of increase cannot long continue, 
and the only remedy is either to stop mak- 
ing improvements on these roads or else 
to charge said improvements to operating 
expenses and raise the freight rates corre- 
spondingly. Personally I trust that the 
latter method will be adopted, much pre- 
ferring to pay 214 cents a mile to ride over 
a hundred-pound, double-tracked, rock- 
ballasted road, with safety signals, than to 
ride over a road with sixty-pound rails, 
single track and without modern safety 
appliances, at 2 cents a mile. 

In short, most roads in the United States, 
with a continuance of the increase in 
earnings that they have averaged during 


the past few years, can maintain their 


properties and pay interest on their bonds; 
but there are many railroads that can- 
not do this and pay dividends in addition. 
As, however, the average stockholder is 
human, he urges the directors to pay 
dividends and “‘trust to luck”’ for mainte- 
nance; and most readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST would do the same under 
similar circumstances. 

In ascertaining whether the proper 
amount has been spent on maintenance 
of way, one should first divide the total 
expenses by the mileage and ascertain the 
amount spent to the mile. Of course, when 
an expert is preparing a detailed report, 
such figures are checked by ascertaining the 
amount spent on maintenance for ‘‘one 
million ton-miles carried”’ to a mile of road, 
as the amount of traffic is an important 
factor. Also the territory in which the road 
operates is an important consideration, as 
more should be spent to the mile on a 
mountainous road, such as the Denver & 
Rio Grande, than on a level road, such as 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. One 
should also consider the possibility of 
obtaining material—that is, whether gravel, 
rock ballast and other supplies are im- 
mediately adjoining the property or must 
be hauled a long distance. One road, for 
instance, may spend only $750 a mile for 
maintenance of way and yet keep its 
property in better condition than another 
road spending over $1000 a mile. 


How to Test Expenditures 


It is plain that a road with considerable 
double track should require a larger ex- 
penditure to a mile of road, as technically 


‘<a mile of road” refers to the roadbed and 


does not consider whether it contains only a 
single track, as across the Arizona desert, 
or a four-track line, as between New York 
and Pennsylvania. In short, experts state 
that, when a railroad’s maintenance-of-way 
expenses average below $800 a mile of 
track, the investor should purchase only 
old underlying liens or else carefully ex- 
amine conditions. Other experts claim 
that Southern and Western roads are justi- 
fied in spending only from $900 to $1100 
a mile of track for maintenance; while the 
large Eastern trunklines are justified in 
limiting their expenditures on a mile of 
track—not on a mile of road—to $1300 
or $1400. 

Maintenance-of-equipment figures are 
also given on a mile basis, but this is of 
very little practical benefit; and Floyd W. 
Mundy, an authority on this subject, states 
as follows: 

“Comparison of the maintenance-of- 

equipment expenses ‘for each mile of road’ 
avails little. The best basis for testing 
the sufficiency of these is to ascertain the 
average amount expended on equipment 
for each unit of service rendered by the 
equipment —that is, the average outlay on 
a locomotive for each mile run, on a freight 
car for each mile run, and on a passenger 
ear for each miJe. Maintenance of equip- 
ment depends not alone upon the amount 
of equipment to be maintained, but also 
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upon the service rendered by the equip- 
ment. It stands to reason that the Erie 
Railroad, for example,with a freight density, 
as of last year, of 2,603,189 ton-miles and 
a passenger density of 267,734 passenger- 
miles to a mile of road, must expend more 
‘for each mile of road’ for ‘maintenance 
of equipment’ than the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, with a freight density, as of 
last year, of 639,119 ton-miles and a pas- 
senger density of 113,119 passenger-miles 
for each mile of road. 

“An example will tend to establish that 
equipment maintenance has necessarily no 
relation to gross earnings. Suppose the 
tonnage of one road consists altogether 
of low-class freight, as coal or iron ore, 
and the tonnage of another road wholly 
of high-class freight. Each road earns 
$20,000 a mile. The density of the first 
road’s traffic and, as a consequence, the 
service rendered by its equipment must be 
far greater than that of the second road. 
The business of the one road might be 
successfully conducted with one-third of 
the equipment and power required by the 
other. It may be said that, under present 
conditions, about 514 to 61% cents a loco- 
motive for each mile run, 5 to 7 mills a 
freight car for each mile run and 114 cents 
a passenger car for each mile run represent 
fair annual outlays for equipment main- 
tenance; or that averages of $2000 to 
$2500 per annum for each locomotive, $55 
to $65 per annum for each freight car and 
$600 per annum for each passenger car 
approximate normal maintenance require- 
ments. All this depends much upon the 
character of equipment required in the 
service. 

“There are many roads where, though 
maintenance both for roadway and equip- 
ment is clearly surcharged, the extent of 
the excess of maintenance over normal 
requirements cannot be taken as present 
earning power. Take again, for example, 
the Erie or the Atchison as distinct from the 
Boston & Maine or the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. While the Boston & 
Maine and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford do not usually report a surplus 
much in excess of dividend requirements, 
yet the dividends appear secure for the 
reason that, when there comes a bad year, 
there is—and for years has been—abundant 
opportunity for curtailment of maintenance 
expenses. After reorganization, the proper- 
ties of the Erieand the Atchison were turned 
over in a deplorable physical condition to 
the new managers. Here the needs were 
so unusual as to make imperative extraor- 
dinary charges to operating expenses for 
maintenance. The excess of these expenses 
over normal requirements could be con- 
sidered only as offering opportunity for 
future retrenchment. It could in no way 
betaken as an immediate margin of safety.” 


Precedence Among Bonds 


“Following the rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a majority of the 
railroad companies charged to ‘main- 
tenance of equipment’ during the last fis- 
cal year amounts for depreciation varying 
from ‘six per cent to one per cent and less. 
From even a casual examination of the 
railroad reports for the past fiscal year it is 
apparent that, until the commission shall 
specify the exact rate to be charged on 
account of depreciation of equipment, the 
desired result for which the law was 
enacted will not be attained.” 

Possibly I have gone into this question 


a little deeper than the average investor | 


requires, especially those who will go to 
high-grade, established bondhouses—such 
as their local banks recommend—and 
place upon such firms the responsibility of 
selecting for them a safe railroad issue. On 
the other hand, for those who insist on 
selecting their own railroad investments, 
the suggestions in this article and in the: 
article of some weeks ago are none too 
exhaustive. 

In short, the purchaser of railroad bonds 
should first ascertain the fixed charges, then 
the relation of said fixed charges to the 
total net income and also to the total 
gross income. If said fixed charges are not 
over fifty per cent of the net income and not 
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over twenty per cent of the gross income, 
then—all things being equal—the bonds 
secured by a first mortgage on such property 
should be perfectly safe. If, however, either 
of the above tests fail, an examination of 
the maintenance account should next be 
considered. 

If the bond salesman, who needs to be 
well posted in order to bring out these 
points, shows that the road is spending an 
abnormally large amount on maintenance, 
one may still be justified in purchasing the 
bonds; but if the maintenance figures are 
small compared with other roads located in 
the same territory, then it is well either not 
to purchase any securities of said road or 
else to confine one’s investments to the old 
underlying liens. 

Of course the reader should not lose 
sight of the difference in priority of different 
issues. Some of the bond issues of a com- 
pany with a number of issues outstanding 
will, of course, take precedence over the 
others; and this fact of priority of liens 
is a very important one for the investor to 
ascertain. 

The first-mortgage bonds of a company 
should come first, unless there are special 
issues, such as prior liens, receivers’ certifi- 
cates and sometimes first-mortgage equip- 
ment bonds, which may come ahead. 
Prior-lien bonds are usually issued only for 
a short time, and usually with the consent 
of the present bondholders. The receiver’s 
certificates are issued by the receiver who 
has been appointed after a default on the 
payment of any of the obligations of the 
company; and these may come ahead of 
the first-mortgage bonds. 


Safety for the Small Investor 


Certain first-mortgage equipment bonds 
have, within the last few years, taken 
priority over first-mortgage bonds, as it 
has been decided by the courts that the 
equipment is a necessary part of the road 
and without the same the road would be 
absolutely crippled. 

In the case of the reorganization of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in 1895, the 
court authorized the payment of interest 
and maturing principal of the equipment 
obligations while other mortgage bonds 
were in default as to interest; and, under 
the reorganization, all of the securities 
were either reduced in rate or refunded at 
a less amount, with one exception; while 
each thousand-dollar equipment bond was 
exchanged for $1200 in general-mortgage 
bonds. 

Second-mortgage bonds, third-mortgage 
bonds, and so on, would follow the first- 
mortgage bonds; then usually come the 
consolidated-mortgage bonds, the general 
and refunding mortgage, debenture bonds, 
collateral trust bonds, convertible bonds, 
notes and income bonds. It is also impor- 
tant that the investor should be able to 
know approximately the equity back of 
any particular issue in which he is specially 
interested. This may be well illustrated by 
saying that the equity back of a first- 
mortgage bond is equal to the market value 
of all the junior securities and the notes and 
stock of the company. If the consolidated- 
mortgage bonds directly follow the first- 
mortgage bonds their equity is the market 
value of all the securities less their par value 
and the par value of the first-mortgage 
bonds. 

‘Space, however, does not permit treating 
of these matters in further detail. Suffi- 
cient it must be to say that buying railroad 
bonds is much like buying automobiles. If 
you are a good mechanic, and thoroughly 
understand all the “outs” as well as the 
“ins,” you may feel free to consider any 
one of the various makes of cars, as each 
make has some good point and is worth 
some price. If, however, you are not an 
expert, you had better confine yourself to 
the best makes and only reputable agents. 
In the same way the small investor, 
instead of bothering his head about 
“equities” and the different kinds of 
railroad bond issues, had better confine his 
purchases to the underlying liens of old- 
established properties and pay the price. 
For the names of some of these old roads, 
see my article of a few weeks hence. 
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Say that to your dealer, and 
started on the way to better shooti 
have ever had. There are severa 
reasons why the new BLACK § 
better. 


Our NON-MERCURIC PI 
unvarying, sure, and quick. T 
PASSAGE (the hole in base of st 
which the fire from primer pass 
charge) is 100% larger than ordi 
means there’s not a chance of afi 
second’s delay. Every shooter wil 
the value of a shell that never hi 
even the tenth part of a second. | 

THE BLACK SHELLS are 
waterproof. No swelling and sti 
chamber because of fog, rain, or eve| 

There are three classes of BLAC, 
all with the standard loads: 

ROMAX, a black powder st 
inch base. 

CLIMAX, the most popular: 
(both dense and bulk) shell made 
half inch base. 


AJAX is the highest grade 
powder (both dense and bulk) she! 
has a long one-inch brass base. 


Send for book about shells. ¥ 
10c we will send a beautiful, col 
20 x 30 inches, called ‘‘ October D' 
to please every shooter. | 
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Positive Guarantee 
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Designs 
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like twice the price. Solid 
settings (except diamonds) 
maker free, any time. Abe 
any color of genuine doublet 

Look for Q. C. Stamp Inside Es 
GET OUR NEW BOOK about gems 
Intensely interesting. Q. C. Rings are 
retail jewelers. If not at your jeweler 
and we'll have our nearest represent 
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ye is a message to you 
the owners of more than 
nousand modern American 
lries, who are glad to pay 
pro rata for the privilege 
ling you what is being 
to improve the service 
ted by the better laundries 
nerica. 


nerican people spend more 
$9, (000,000 every week in 
aundries of this country ; 
ye owners of all the modern 
ities have invested in the 
less more than $200,000,000. 


‘isiness, in spite of the tre- 
ous size of the totals in- 
d, is one of exceedingly 
| profits; and one whose 
:h depends upon the pains- 
Iz care exercised by the 


Irn laundries in rendering 
( and better service. 


‘in makeit clear to one good 
n out of every one hun- 
ee we are putting forth 
‘lean efforts in that direc- 
and enlist her aid in the 
Hiince of these efforts, we 
2el amply repaid. 


ait you to know that we are striving 
day of our lives to eliminate wear on 


cistomer’s goods. 


Jit you to know that the high polish, 
dopular on shirts, collars, and cufts, 
ven done away with; and that with 
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The good laundry isn’t on the defensive any 
longer. It simply says: Come and investigate me— 
critically, coldly and from a purely mercenary 
standpoint. 


Every progressive laundry is an object lesson in 
sanitation — the thorough sort of cleanliness that 
makes for hygiene and health. 


Every progressive laundryman knows that he 
must offer methods that will disarm criticism— 
that will conquer a public prejudice that should no 
longer have reason for its existence. 


Every progressive laundryman realizes that his 
only right to your patronage is his ability actually 
to prove that he can give you better service than 
you can get by any other means. 


You can help yourself—and laundry service in 


Ican 
$3600 for the privilege of talking to you 


general—by declining to abide by anything less 


than methods which it PAYS you to patronize. 


its passing, enormous pressure and ex- 
cessive friction were made unnecessary 
in the ironing rooms. 


We want you to know thatthe old idea that 
‘any old building’’ was good enough 
for a laundry has been abandoned. 


We want you to know that in the best 
laundries of this country, the entire 
plant is thoroughly cleaned every day, 
and that in many of the larger plants 
cleaning goes on continuously. 


We want you to know that the average 
modern laundryman is an advocate of 
pure air, to the verge of fanaticism. 


We want you to know that in a week’s ° 


travel you will not find a single plant in 
which no provision 1s made for pure air. 


We want you to know that the vast 
majority of better laundries have 
cheerfully adopted fixed provision for 
the number of hours constituting a 
day’s labor. 


We want you to know that the laun- 
dries affiliated in this Association are 
proud of their plants; that they have 
no secret processes; and that they 
will be glad to show you through 
their plants. 


We want vou to bear in mind that 
there is not a piece of machinery in 
the well-equipped, modern laundry 
which does not treat your clothes as 
lightly and delicately as would the 
fingers of the most expert and careful 
laundress. 


We ask nothing whatsoever from you, 
excepting that you will seek out the 
good laundry in your locality; and that 
you will not hold the sincere laundry 
owners of this country responsible 
for the sins of their less progressive 
brethren. 


Just find the good laundry which is rep- 
resentative of the highest ideals of 
the business and of this Association; 
and, instead of finding the laundry a 
menace to your comfort, you will dis- 
cover that it is one of the greatest of all 
modern utilities. 


The story of the modern American laundry and its 
progress to its present state of efliciency is a most 
interesting story. 


We have prepared it in booklet form, and will be 
glad to mail you a copy free upon receipt of your 
name and address. 


The Laundrymen’s National Association of America. 
Publicity Department, 601-608 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Compo-Board is better than 
lath and plaster. It makes mois- 
ture proof, warm and _ sanitary 
walls and ceilings. Cannot crack 


and fall off like plaster. Will 
last as long as the building. Can be 
put on quickly. Used successfully in 
every season and climate. ‘Takes paint, 
paper or kalsomine perfectly. 

While Compo-Board is primarily a 
wall lining, it has proven useful in a 
multitude of ways. 

Between the studding itis infinitely better than 
back plaster. 

If you like to do things with tools you can 
finish off an extra room in the attic without help. 

It means a big saving to use Compo-Board 
under the rugs with parquet flooring around it. 

It is a delightful interior finish for summer 
cottages that can be easily and quickly put on. 

In the chicken house or barn it means dry and 
vermin proof walls. 

Light weight sewing boards and dress boxes 
are made of it. 

Retail stores useitin arranging display windows. 

Thousands of manufacturers use it about their 
factories and many of them in their products. 

These are only a few of the many uses in which 
Compo-Board is superior to anything else, 


Exhibition Booths « 


a al Trims Over Old Plaster 
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sample and booklet. When you see just what 
Compo-Board is, no doubt you will find that you 
can use it for many things with greater efficiency 
and economy than any other material, 
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NORTHWESTERN 
COMPO-BOARD COMPANY 


t 
i 
Sample and Booklet—Better send for a | 
| 
I 
4220 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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Do You Take . 
Photographs ? 


Your pleasure will be 
tripled if you let us Develop 
and Print your films. We are 
the largest operators in the 
United States, and our expert 
staff is securing for thousands of 
delighted Amateurs, finer results 
than are usually seen in Amateur 
prints. Send us an order today, and 
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Become LEGAL r 

a Lawyer DIPLOMA 
We make your home a university. Leading Correspondence Law 
Course in America— recognized by resilient colleges. New text, 
specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading univ. law school 
teachers. We Guarantee to coach free any graduate failing to 


pass bar examination. Special Business Law-Course. ‘* Legally 
trained men always succeed.’ Over 10,000 students enrolled. 
Catalog and Particulars Free. 

Box 2356, Chicago, Ill, 


Begin now. Easy terms. 
La Salle Extension University, 
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SECTIONAL B OOKCASE 


Endorsed ‘““THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
N ADE under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
duction sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we 
can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional Bookcases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
Book sections have non-binding, disappearing glass doors, and are highly 
finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK. | Other styles and finishes at corre- 
spondingly low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 25. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


New York Office: 372 Broadway 
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N EMPLOYER is sometimes tempted 
to think that if he can hire plain, 
every-day common-sense he will be 

quite satisfied, and will do without frills in 
the way of brilliancy. I was talking the 
other day with a business man at his desk 
when an assistant came in, to whom he had 
sent word to go downtown and select some 
articles of small value. They were to be 
for the employer’s personal use; and per- 
haps it was the knowledge of this that 
made the new assistant lose his head. 

“Tf you please, sir, where shall I buy 
them?” he asked. 

“Get an address out of the trade direct- 
ory,” was the brief answer. 

The assistant went away and in five or 
ten minutes came back. 

“There are two firms given,” he said, 
naming them; but he did not notice the 
ae frown of annoyance on his employer’s 
ace. 

““Go to the one on Leonard Street,”’ was 
the reply, in a tone which ought to have 
shown plainly that this was a case in 
which the young man should have decided 
without continuing to bother his superior. 

The assistant turned away, hesitated, 
then came back again. 

ey do I get to Leonard Street?” he 
said. 

“T sometimes wonder,’ went on this 
man thoughtfully, ““how I ever managed 
to get on myself quite as well as I have. I 
began thirty years ago and worked along- 
side of a man that you passed as you came 
in here. He has always been just as hard- 
working and faithful as any one could pos- 
sibly be and he has always held a position, 
but he has never been able to rise to any 
height. Frankly, I used to look at his 
ability and his chances as being quite as 
good as mine; yet he has become practi- 
cally a pensioner. If I could understand 
what makes the difference between one 
man and another, so that I could always 
choose precisely the right one, it would be 
the most valuable asset I could possibly 
possess.” 


The Masterful Man 


His own success, as I happened to know, 
had come largely from the possession of the 
very quality missing in the young man who 
wanted to know how to get to Leonard 
Street —self-reliance. 

“It isn’t only here, where he is in full 
charge,” as one of his associates expressed 
it to me, “‘but it is the same wherever he 
goes. Wherever he is, or with whomsoever 
he meets, whether he is known or whether 
he is a stranger, there is a sort of master- 
fulness that makes people do just what he 
wants them to.” 

All this was remindful of a story told me 
by one who, a good many years ago, was 
in the banking house of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

“Mr. Morgan was comparatively young 
then and new at responsibilities, and his 
associates, those with whom he advised, 
were mostly older men, more experienced 
and presumably wiser in things financial. 
One day the question of an important 
bond purchase came up; it involved some 
millions—and millions were not held in 
such light esteem then as they are in these 
present days of mighty sums and mighty 
fortunes. 

“Well, the matter was to be decided by 
Mr. Morgan, for it came within a depart- 
ment of which he had sole charge. He 
favored the purchase and gave his reasons, 
but his colleagues frowned upon the plan— 
they were afraid of it; they thought it 
would be a mistake and they didn’t hesitate 
to say what they thought. 

“For a little while, but it was a little 
while only, Mr. Morgan hesitated. He 
had the power—he had the will—he had 
absolute confidence in his own judgment 
and absolute bravery in following it. 

““Tt is my intention,’ he said calmly, 
‘to purchase this issue of bonds!’ 

“That ended it. There was such finality 
in his tone and such a look in his eyes—you 
know those marvelous eyes of his!—that 
there simply wasn’t anything to say. 

“The bonds were purchased and proved 
to be much to the advantage of the banking 
house. And never after that day was any 
effort made to control him. He had won 
the mastery.’ 
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Only 10 minutes are re- 
quired to take and finish 6 
photo post cards with the 
Daydark Photo Post Card 
Machine. No previous photo- 
graphic experience necessary. 
Takes Groups, Interiors, Flash- 
lights, Landscapes, Portraits or 
Buildings. No darkroom neces- 
sary as all is done within this won- 
derful machine, and you are at all 
times absolutely sure of securing 
the picture most desired. Simplicity itself. 
get out of order. The Daydark is ides 
small and compact, weighing only 3% p 
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you take it you save needless expense, ; 
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Stupendous offer on 
Cylinder Gasoline 
Absolutely free trial. If 
payment of only $7.50. L 
time on balance. Price 

as dealers pay. Marvelous chilled cy 
Air cooled, Five years’ guarantee. 
book, ‘‘How to Use Power On a Far 
Write for all particulars — Free. 
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AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


‘*The Faultless,’’? 8 Shots repeating. Im 
other. New and superior features. Most co 
lightest, most accurate. Shouts 32 Cal. At 
Cartridge, obtainable everywhere. Krupp 
A. W. Schwarzlose, whose Automatic Arn 
armies. Marvelous invention! Moderate 
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T will pay you, as a progressive business man, to 
inquire why the big, modern plants shown on 
this page, have their ceilings and walls treated with 


The Paint that Brims over with Sunlight 


It is because the successful managers of these industries demand the svosz 
effictent paint, just as they demand the most efficient machinery. 


Whatever your line of industry, you can get bet- —It_ will not crack nor scale to cover product 
ter light, better sanitation, by using Rice’s Mill and machines with flakes and dust. Stays white 
White in your plant. Made under our secret longest. A brilliant, firm surface that gives no 


process of treating the liquids that carry the pig- lodging place for germs. It will give you all 
ment, it has highest reflective power. Scientifictests the advantage of enamel—at the cost of paint. 
show that it increases illumination from 19 to 36 — Flows and lays evenly and smoothly, and may 
per cent, depending upon local conditions. be spread with a four-inch brush. 


A gallon can of Rice’s Mill White —Free 


If you have 20,000 or more square feet of ceiling and wall space 
to cover, write to us on your own letter head and we will send you, 
free of cost, except expressage, a gallon can of Rice’s Mill White. 
State the number of square feet you have to cover. 


Or we will send you a sample treated with Rice’s Mill White, showing its marvelous reflective power. 


Rice’s Mill White is sold direct to users in our ‘‘Automix’’ barrel, and in barrel lots only. A barrel 
covers 20,000 square feet, one coat. 


We will gladly aid owners of industrial and business establishments with our free consultation service. 
Write us your special conditions and we will advise you. 


Ask for our booklet U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
More Light. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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SHIRT STUDS 


& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 


Slips 
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A shirts with- 
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buttonholes 
quick 
and 


easy. the bosom. 


Adjusted and locked automatically 


and can not work out. 


A Larter Shirt Stud 

—£., Guarantee: If an accident ever 
happens to the back of a Larter Stud or 
Button, a new one given in exchange. 
—f... If your jeweler cannot supply 
you, write us for the name of one 
who can. 

Write for our illustrated booklet 
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MENZ “EASE’’—the Hunting Boot that’s de- 
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film Zlecount With Swithin Wall 


(Continued from Page 14) 


“There’s something doing on Swithin 
Hall’s island,”’ Grief said, shaking his head. 
“T can’t make out what it is but I get the 
feel of it. What does Swithin Hall look 
like?” 

Snow shook his head. 

“That man ashore there never bought 
the books on the shelves,’’ Grief declared 
with conviction. ‘‘Nor did he ever go in 
for concealed lighting He’s got a surface 
flow of suavity, but he’s rough as a hoof- 
rasp underneath. He’s an oily bluff. And 
the bunch he’s got with him—Watson 
and Gorman their names are; they came 
in after you left—real sea-dogs, middle- 
aged, marred and battered, tough as rusty 
wrought-iron nails and twice as dangerous; 
real ugly customers, with guns in their belts, 
who don’t strike me as just the right sort 
to be on such comradely terms with Swithin 
Hall. And the woman! She’s a lady—I 
mean it. She knows a whole lot of South 
America, and of China too. I’m sure she’s 
Spanish, though her English is natural. 
She’s traveled. We talked bullfights. She’s 
seen them in Guayaquil, in Mexico, in 
Seville. She knows a lot about sealskins. 

“Now here’s what bothers me. She 
knows music. I asked her if she played. 
And he’s fixed that place up like a palace. 
That being so, why hasn’t he a piano for 
Another thing—she’s quick and 
lively, and he watches her whenever she 
talks. He’s on pins and needles and is 
continually breaking in and leading the con- 
versation. Say, is Swithin Hall married?” 

“Bless me, I don’t know” the mate re- 
plied. ‘‘Never entered my head to think 


‘He introduced her as Mrs. Hall. And 
Watson and Gorman call him Hall. They’re 
a precious pair, those two men. I don’t 
understand it at all.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 


| about it.” 


| Snow asked. 


“Oh, hang round a while! There are 
some books ashore there I want to read. 
Suppose you send that topmast down in the 
morning and generally overhaul. We've 
been through a hurricane, you know. Set 
up the rigging while you’re about it. Get 
things pretty well adrift and take your 
time.” 


vr 


HE next day Grief’s suspicions found 

further food. Ashore early, he strolled 
across the little island to the barracks occu- 
pied by the divers. They were just board- 
ing the boats when he arrived, and it struck 
him that for Kanakas they behaved more 
like chain-gang prisoners. The three white 
men were there, and Grief noted that each 
carried a rifle. Hall greeted him jovially 
enough, but Gorman and Watson scowled 
as they grunted curt good mornings. 

A moment afterward one ofthe Kanakas, 
as he bent to place his oar, favored Grief 
with a slow, deliberate wink. The man’s 
face was familiar—one of the thousands 
of native sailors and divers he had en- 
countered drifting about inthe island trade. 

“Don’t tell them who I am,”’ Grief said 
in Tahitian. ‘‘Did you ever sail for me?”’ 

The man’s head nodded and his mouth 
opened, but before he could speak he was 
suppressed by a savage ‘‘Shut up!” from 
Watson, who was already in thesternsheets. 

“‘T beg pardon,” Grief said. ‘‘I ought to 
have known better.” 

“That’s all right,’’ Hall interposed. 
“The trouble is they’re too much talk and 
not enough work. Have to be severe with 
them, or they wouldn’t get enough shell to 
pay their grub.” 

Grief nodded sympathetically. ‘I know 
them. Got a crew of them myself—the 
Got to drive them like niggers 
to get a half-day’s work out of them.” 

“What was you sayin’ to him?”’ Gorman 
blurted in bluntly. 

“‘T was asking how the shell was and how 
deep they were diving.” 

“Thick.” Hall took over the answering. 
““We’re working now in about ten fathom. 
It’s right out there, not a hundred yards 
off. Want to come along?” 

Half the day Grief spent with the boats, 
and he had lunch in the bungalow. In the 
afternoon he loafed, taking a siesta in the 
big living room, reading some, and talking 
for half an hour with Mrs. Hall. After din- 
ner he played billiards with her husband. 
It chanced that Grief had never before 


| encountered Swithin Hall, yet the latter’s 
| fame as an expert at billiards was the talk 


of the beaches from Levuka to Honolulu. 
But the man Grief played with this night 
proved indifferent at the game. His wife 
showed herself cleverer with the cue. 

When he went on board the Uncle Toby 
Grief routed Jackie-Jackie out of bed. He 
described the location of the barracks and 
told the Tongan to swim softly around and 
have talk with the Kanakas. In two hours 
Jackie-Jackie was back. Heshook his head 
as he stood dripping before Grief. 

“Very funny t’ing,’”’ he reported. ‘‘One 
white man stop all the time. He has big 
rifle. Me lay in water and watch. Maybe 
twelve o’clock, other white man come and 
take rifle. First white man go to bed. 
Other man stop now with rifle. No good. 
Me cannot talk with Kanakas.” 

“By George!”’ Grief said to Snow, after 
the Tongan had gone back to his bunk; 
““T smell something morethan shell. Those 
three men are standing watches over their 
Kanakas. That man’s no more Swithin 
Hall than I am.”’ 

a Snow whistled from the impact of a new 
idea. 

“T’ve got it!’’ he cried. 

“And I’llnameit,” Grief retorted. ‘‘It’s 
in your mind that the Emily L was their 
schooner?” 

“Just that. They’re raising and rotting 
the shell, while she’s gone for more divers, 
or provisions, or both.” 

“And I agree with you.” Grief glanced 
at the cabin clock and evinced signs of bed- 
going. ‘‘He’sa sailor. The three of them 
are. But they’re not islandmen. They’re 
new in these waters.” 

Again Snow whistled. 

“And the Emily L is lost with all 
hands,” hesaid. ‘‘Weknowthat. They’re 
marooned here till Swithin Hall comes. 
Then he’ll catch them with all the shell.” 

“Or they’ll take possession of his 
schooner.” 

“Hope they do!”’ Snow muttered vin- 
dictively. ‘‘Somebody ought to rob him. 
Wish I was in their boots. I’d balance off 
that sixty thousand.” 


vil 


WEEK passed, during which time the 

Uncle Toby was put ready for sea, 
while Grief managed to allay any suspicion 
of him by the shore crowd. Even Gorman 
and Watson accepted him at his self- 
description. Throughout the week Grief 
begged and badgered them for the longitude 
of the island. 

“You wouldn’t have me leave here lost,”’ 
he finally urged. ‘ I can’t get a line on my 
chronometer without your longitude.” 

Hall laughingly refused. 

“You’re too good a navigator, Mr. 
Anstey, not to fetch New Guinea or some 
other high land.” 

‘And you’re too good a navigator, Mr. 
Hall,” Grief replied, ‘“‘not to know that I 
can fetch your island any time by running 
down its latitude.” 

On the last evening—ashore, as usual, to 
dinner— Grief got his first view of the pearls 
they had collected. Mrs. Hall, waxing en- 
thusiastic, had asked her husband to bring 
forth the ‘‘pretties,’’ and had spent half 
an hour showing them to Grief. His de- 
light in them was genuine, as well as was 
ie: PAs that they had made so rich a 

aul. 

“The lagoon is virgin,” Hall explained. 
“You saw yourself that most of the shell 
is large and old. But it’s funny that we 
got most of the valuable pearls in one small 
patch in the course of a week. It was a 
little treasure house. Every oyster seemed 
filled—seed pearls by the quart, of course, 
but the perfect ones, most of that bunch 
there, came out of the small patch.” 

Grief ran his eye over them and knew 
their values ranged from one hundred to a 
thousand dollars each, while the several 
selected large ones went far beyond. 

“Oh, the pretties! the pretties!’’ Mrs. 
Hall cried, bending forward suddenly and 
kissing them. 

A few minutes later she arose to say good 
night. 

“Tt’s goodby,”’ Grief said, as he took her 
hand. ‘We sail at daylight.” 

“So suddenly!” she cried, while Grief 
could not help seeing the quick light of 
satisfaction in her husband’s eyes. 

“Yes,” Grief continued. ‘‘ All the repairs 
are finished. I can’t get the longitude of 
your island out of your husband, though 
I’m still in hopes he’ll relent.” 
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ghed and shook his head, and, 
life left the room, proposed a 
‘vell nightcap. They sat over it, 
E d We king. 
do you estimate they’re worth?” 
ad, indicating the spread of pearls 
ble. “I mean what the pearl- 
jould give you in open market?” 
eventy-five or eighty thousand,” 
carelessly. 
,fraid you’re underestimating. I 
jrls a bit. Take that biggest one. 
“>t. Nota cent less than five thou- 
(ars Some multi-millionaire will 
‘ethat some day, when the dealers 
+ntheir whack. And never mind- 
seed pearls, you’ve got quarts of 
1 there. And baroques are com- 
¢ashion. They’re picking up and 
son themselves every year.”’ 
| ve the trove of pearls a closer and 
rutiny, estimating the different 
‘id adding the sum aloud. 
ye right,” he admitted. ‘“They’re 
undred thousand right now.” 
«it what do you figure your work- 
ases?”’ Grief went on. ‘Your 
y your two men’s, and the divers?”’ 
7;housand would cover it.” 
€ they stand to net you ninety-five 
oie 


> 
EU 
. 


n ching like that. 
3 
) l was just trying’’—Grief paused 
jed his glass —‘‘just trying to 
sae sort of an equitable arrange- 
jippose I should give you and your 
|passage to Sydney and the five 
y dollars—or, better, seven thou- 
vhundred. You’ve worked hard.” 
1.t commotion or muscular move- 
e other man became alert and 
/is round-faced geniality went out 
flame of a snuffed candle. No 
eclouded the surface of the eyes, 
jsheir depths showed the hard, 
(;soul of the man. He spoke in a 
Jerate voice: 
just what in hell do you mean by 


But why so 


sually relighted his cigar. 

1/’t know just how to begin,” he 
“he situation is—er—is embarrass- 
you. You see, I’m trying to be 
I say, you’ve worked hard. I 
t to confiscate the pearls. I want 
u for your time and trouble and 
viion, instantaneous and absolute, 
rhe other’s face. 

(i thought you were in Europe,” 
tied. Hope flickered for a moment. 


bre, you’re joking me. How do 
yu’re Swithin Hall?” 
ffarugged his shoulders. ‘“‘Such a 


ld be in poor taste, after your 

y. And it is equally in poor taste 

@€wo Swithin Halls on the island.” 

you're Swithin Hall, then who the 

a1? Do you know that too?”’ 

Grief answered airily. “‘But I’d 
ow.” 

2] it’s none of your business.” 

rit it. Your identity is beside the 

-psides, I know your schooner, and 
| out who you are from that.” 

n’s her name?”’ 

élmily L.”’ 

: tte I’m Captain Raffy, owner 

aj ar,’” 

€eal-poacher. I’ve heard of you. 

1) er the sun brought you down here 
eserves?” 

¢dthe money. The seal herds are 

i shed.’”’ 


Che out-of-the-way places of the 
a better policed, eh?” 

e!7 close to it. And now about this 
trape, Mr. Hall. I can put up a 
ie What are you going to do 


hi [said. Even better. What’s the 
lworth?” - 
é) seen her day. Not above ten 
f which would be robbery. Every 
» Im a rough sea I’m afraid she’ll 
ballast through her planking.” 
eas Jumped it, Captain Raffy. I 
1|r bottom up after the blow. Sup- 
@ wy she was worth seven thousand 
ured. I'll pay over to you fifteen 
-and give you a passage. Don’t 
yr hands from your lap.”’ Grief 
al went over to him and took his 
“Just a necessary precaution, 
Now you'll go on board with me. 
the news to Mrs. Raffy afterward, 
i a to join you.” 

2 behaving handsomely, Mr. Hall, 
thy," Captain Raffy volunteered, 
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as the whaleboat came alongside the Uncle 
Toby. ‘But watch out for Gorman and 
Watson. They’re ugly customers. And, 
by the way, I don’t like to mention it, 
but you’ve seen my wife. I’ve given her 
four or five pearls. Watson and Gorman 
were willing.” 

“Say no more, Captain. Say no more. 
They shall remain hers. Is that you, Mr. 
Snow? Here’s a friend I want you to take 
charge of—Captain Raffy. I’m going 
ashore for his wife.” 


virr 


Dene GRIEF sat writing at the library 
table in the bungalow living room. 
Outside, the first pale of dawn was showing. 
He had had a busy night. Mrs. Raffy had 
taken two hysterical hours to pack her and 
Captain Raffy’s possessions. Gorman had 
been caught asleep, but Watson, standing 
guard over the divers, had shown fight. 
Matters did not reach the shooting stage, 
but it was only after it had been demon- 
strated to him that the game was up that he 
consented to join his companions on board. 
For temporary convenience, he and Gor- 
man were shackled in the mate’s room, Mrs. 
Raffy was confined in Grief’s, and Captain 
Raffy made fast to the cabin table. 

Grief finished the document and read 
over what he had written: 


To Swithin Hall, for pearls taken from 
his lagoon (estimated) 
To Herbert Snow, paid in full 

for salvage from Steam- 
ship Cascade, in pearls 
(estimated) . Ae 
To Captain Raffy, salary and 
expenses for collecting 
WOarISiee 2 Pt oos Ue wae 
To Captain Raffy, reimburse- 
ment for Schooner Emily 
L, lost in hurricane . 
To Mrs. Raffy, for good-will, 
five fair pearls (esti- 
mated) a ile be 
To passage to Sydney, four 
persons, at $120 Page.§ 
Towhite lead for painting 
Swithin Hall’s two whale- 
DGARS went es hears ets te 
To Swithin Hall, balance, in 
pearls (estimated) which 
are to be found in drawer 
of library table 


$100,000 


$60,000 


7,500 


28,411 
$100,000 $100,000 


Grief signed and dated, paused, and 
added at the bottom: 


P. §.—Still owing to Swithin Hall three books, 
borrowed from library: Hudson’s Law of Psychic 
Phenomena, Zola’s Paris, and Mahan’s Problem of 
Asia. These books, or full value, can be collected 
at said David Grief’s Sydney office. 


He shut off the electric light, picked up 
the bundle of books, carefully latched the 
front door and went down to the waiting 
whaleboat. 


Mimicry in Stones 


HE enhanced technical skill of the 

up-to-date gem cutter enables him to 
use certain kinds of precious stones very 
ingeniously to imitate others. Thus, for 
example, by following rules that have 
reference to principles in optics, he can 
make colorless zircon look like the dia- 
mond—though the mode of cutting em- 
ployed is different from that which would 
be adopted for the diamond, the refraction 
of the two gems being not the same. 

Colorless zircon, though only three- 
fourths as hard as the diamond, has much 
of the luster characteristic of the latter 
stone. This luster is what the French call 
éclat—snappy, cold and glittering. If prop- 
erly cut it looks enough like a diamond to 
deceive anybody but an expert. 

Another kind of gem, almost equal to 
zircon in this respect, is colorless sapphire— 
its great hardness, nearly equal to that 
of the diamond, rendering it capable of 
holding an extremely high polish. It has 
a fine brilliancy, therefore, and shows a 
faint play of color. 

Likewise exhibiting a faint play of color, 
and hard enough to wear well and take an 
extremely high polish, is the colorless topaz. 
Listed among the largest diamonds of the 
world is the uncut Braganza, belonging 
tothe Government of Portugal. Close exam- 
ination of it has not been permitted to any- 
body for many years, and there is more 
than a suspicion that the stone is in reality 
a topaz from Brazil. 
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UTDOORS in midsummer when 

the sunlight is strong and glaring and 
shadows are deep, then does the improved 
film, ANSCO FILM, émphasize its value. 
It is so finely sensitive that it preserves 
detail in the high lights and transparency 
in the shadows. Yet it has speed and lati- 
tude that compensate for natural mistakes 
in timing or exposure, thus increasing the 
likelihood that you will get a good photo- 
graph even under difficult conditions. 


You cannot realize the full possibilities 
in amateur photography until you have 
tried Ansco Film. 


Do you want us to show you? We will develop one 
roll of Ansco Film for 10c. to partly defray cost, and 
Enclose your 
name and address and five two-cent stamps with 
roll of film and mail care Free Tuition Department. 


make one print on Cyko Paper free. 


Ansco Fiim makes photographs with a 
tyvansparency in the shadows, 
this film to record delicate lights that are lost in others 


Ask the Ansco dealer in your 
town to give you literature 
telling about the chromatic bal- 
ance of Ansco Film. Telling 


how it reproduces color values 
as no film ever did before. 


is sold by some independent 
dealer near you. Find him. Heis 
aman whocombines intelligence 
and honesty with his business. 


Look for this sign 
above his door 


Ansco Catalog and valuable two-volume Photographic Manual Free on request 


ANSCO COMPANY 
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(Concluded from Page 19) 


break never seemed to come. Instead, a 
baby came—and about three years later 
the earthquake and fire. 

Before he and his family could escape 
from the burning city the wife suffered 
severe exposure that brought on serious 
illness. In a rather indefinite way this 
man had settled in his mind that if he ever 
reached a stage of prosperity permitting 
him to make a start on the soil he would 
favor the country about Merced, Cali- 
fornia. 

As a refugee this thought recurred to 
him and he asked to be “‘set off” at Atwater, 
in Merced County. When he landed there 
he had only five dollars. But, as a refugee, 
he found a generous welcome. From the 
resident manager of a land company he 
borrowed a tent and into this he took his 
family. Then he bought five acres of land 
without the payment of a dollar down. He 
was able to obtain equally generous terms 
of credit for groceries and for tools with 
which to work his ground. He put his 
ground into sweet potatoes and worked his 
crop as only a desperate man can work 
when he feels that he has been given one 
fair fling at opportunity. That first season 
brought him a cash return for his crop of 
eight hundred dollars, with few expenses 
on the other side of the ledger. 


The Demand for Guineas 


This gave him courage, and for the next 
season he enlarged his operations by rent- 


ing an additional fiveacres. Althoughacity- 


man, he farmed intelligently; for he took 
advice from the best practical farmers in 
his locality and read all the sound farming 
literature he could get relating directly to 
his specialties—sweet potatoes and string 
beans. That year from ten acres he made 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

This grower confesses that last year his 
profits were four thousand dollars. Al- 
though land prices have increased he has 
bought and paid for forty acres; and each 
year he rents at least a little land in addition 
to his own holdings. Much of his own 
land has been planted with peach trees, 
between the rows of which he raises sweet 
potatoes and string beans until the trees 
come into full bearing. 

This city-bred farmer attributes much of 
his success to the fact that he was not slow 
to learn the lesson of getting into the 
market early. For a one-acre crop of espe- 
cially early string beans he received one 
season four hundred dollars. He declares 
that no American need be afraid of compet- 
ing with the alien market gardener ‘‘so 
long as he is willing to work as hard, as 
persistently and as intelligently as the 
farmer of foreign birth, and to live like a 
refugee while making the first crop or two.” 

Though it is generally a far cry from the 
sum received by the grower of any com- 
modity to the price charged for the same 
article by a hotel or restaurant, the fact 
remains that the price on the menu-card is 


a signal that the grower can never afford to. 


disregard. Judged by this standard there 
is a wide and profitable field of neglected 
opportunity in the raising of guinea fowls. 
In a New York restaurant, not long since, 
the writer was the guest of a gentleman who 
scanned the menu and remarked: 

“The best thing offered here is squab 
guinea. When partridges or prairie chick- 
ens are not to be had—and that’s most of 
the time—a young guinea is so close a sub- 
stitute that the difference in flavor is not 
worth talking about.” 

For the small guinea that was served on 
his order he paid two dollars and fifty cents. 
Sometimes they are served at this place for 
one dollar and fifty cents; but, on the 
other hand, at the season of greatest scar- 
city the man with a guinea appetite may be 
sere to pay three dollars for his ‘“‘small 
bird.” 

“Ts there a good demand for guinea 
fowls?” the head of a big poultry commis- 
sion house was asked. 

“T should say there is!”’ was his prompt 
reply. “Right now we are getting twelve 
dollars a dozen from the buyers for leading 
hotels and restaurants. And we consider 
that moderate. I don’t see why some of 
the thousands of men and women who have 
the chicken craze don’t wake up to the fact 
that there’s money in guineas. 

“The only trouble in handling them is 
that there is at present no really depend- 
able source of supply. We get more of 
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them from Virginia than fror 
locality, but they’re scat 
whole country. Apparently 
a business of raising them for the | 
and no product comes to mi 
the right conditions until some 
snap to make it his specialty. 
““Today thousands of farmer 
guinea fowls running about th 
keep off hawks and vermin. | 
the farmers who have little 
polka-dot screechers on the ir 
one in a thousand would thir 
one for his own table. Neithe 
nor his grandfather ever serv: 
family table, and he isn’t go 
lish the precedent! If city fo 
enough to eat guineas, all righ’ 
but he’ll stick to chicken 2 
What is the consequence of 1 
attitude on the part of the farn 
pay no attention whatever to 1 
and the shrewd poultry buye 
snap them up at about three 
dozen. 
“The man or woman who y 
specialty of raising guineas, 
as they should be fed and puttin! 
the market at the right age anc 
condition, could get top prices a| 
sure market —a fancy market in 
The guinea is distinctly a farn} 
unsuited to the village, because ¢ 
ness for ranging fields in search 
and because of its harsh, incessa); 
which makes it an undesirable | 
intolerable neighbor. - 


The Care of Guinea C. 


At the breeding season, wil 
in about April, not more than) 
should be grouped with one e 
eggs should be hatched me | 
hen. Much of the success 
guineas lies in the right hand] 
young chicks. They should 1 
lowed to range in wet Se 
pheasants, their first food, 
ately upon. hatching, shea 
chopped hard-boiled eggs. F 
ing is essential to giving them a: 
When about ten days old che 
meat should be substituted fd 
ration. Later their grain diet ma 
with dry millet, followed by th 
commercial chick food, consisti 
of wheat, cracked corn, barley, ( 
wheat, millet and hemp. a 
There is less difficulty in hatel; 
percentage of the eggs than il 
large share of the chicks. Owing( 
failing fertility of the guinea andl 
ous number of eggs that the he! 
season—usually about one hui 
problem of production is in ag 
art of handling the young chié 
they have come into their full fel 
are uncommonly hardy and fref 
ease and ailments. 
When guinea fowls are allow 
on the open farm range the he 
watched carefully in order to J} 
nests, which are usually in the ta 
very adroitly concealed. Sever 
the same nest. The eggs shel 
moved with a long-handled |, 
with the hand, and about half a 
should always be left in the ne. 
practice is not followed the hen; 
to abandon the nest after it has k ‘ 
Until the production of guine 
increased the ordinary mar € 
will hardly fail to bring the gui 
ist a fair price and a reasonable} 
the beginner in this line of pou 
will undoubtedly serve his own j 
writing to the management of ¢ 
leading restaurants and hotels 
city nearest to him. This wil 
determine whether his largest; 
be in producing ‘ ‘squab guinea 
of the larger and older ‘‘roaste: 
In general, the East is betti | 
in the taste for guineas than if 
New York hotels serve them | 
numbers. Chicago and St. Lou 
good markets, but the guinea 1 
unknown quantity on the ta 
finest hotels of the Pacific slo 
raising is unquestionably adaf 
small hillside farm of the E 
be commended to the thrifty 
woman who is anxious to add 
a slender income without be 
quit her home. 
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This is the 


way to shave 


This is the safe razor that really shaves—that 
cuts off your beard instead of scraping it off. 
This is the real razor with a guarded blade. 


The Durham-Duplex is a razor, first of all. It has the hang, 
and the set of blade and the real shaving principle of the straight 
razor without its dangerous naked blade. 


Now, we’re not knocking any 
razor—we’re simply stating facts. 
You can’t shave whiskers right 
with anything but the real, sliding 
stroke principle that’s as old as the scythe 
and the scimitar. 


the safe razor 


shaves with this correct diagonal stroke. Does it safely. Does 
it quickly. Cuts them off clean and smooth, leaving yourskin like 
velvet instead of harsh and rough as after it has been scraped. 


The Durham-Duplex feels just like the old straight razor in the hand. You 
use it the same way. Only you can use both edges, shaving either way, 
using the sliding stroke without danger of cutting your face. 
This double edge is a very strong feature. You can shave up or down, either 
side, without necessity of holding the razor in an unnatural or awkward position. 
Every way you hold the Durham-Duplex is easy and natural. You have two 
sharp cutting edges to your razor. If one becomes slightly dulled, use the other. 


Blades hold their edge 


You won't have “‘blade trouble’”’ with a Durham-Duplex Razor. Every blade 
is a fine blade. All blades are made from special steel, tempered by secret 
process, ground and honed by the hand principle. Every blade is inspected and 
must come up to an exceptionally high standard. 


You can strop [URHAM)-[UPLEX) Blades 


Put on the stropping attachment that comes with every set and strop ’em 
just like a regular razor. These blades are stiff—they won’t crack or split. 
They take and hold a fine cutting edge through long usage. You can strop 
a half dozen at a time and have a supply of sharp blades for months. We 
have made the Durham-Duplex Blade the Standard of the World, and will 
maintain it. 12 Cutting Edges (6 blades) 50c. 

The Durham-Duplex Razor is easiest to handle, clean and strop. 

Standard Set— Razor, Stropping Attachmentand Six Double-edged Blades — 
in handsome leather case, $5.00. Traveler’s Kit in Pigskin Roll, $5.00. 
Hold-All Outfit, including full razor set, silver-plated soap box 
with shaving stick and fine brush with collapsible handle, all in 

compact Pigskin Case, $8.00. 


~, DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Ri ee New York London 
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“44” $1800 


7 PASSENGER FORE-DOOR TOURING CAR 


OU probably won’t take the time to make the 
comparisons we hope you will, yet you must 
realize we could not afford to make statements 
about our cars, and not only that, but guarantee them 
for life, unless we were confident that Abbott-Detroit 
cars actually represented the value that we say they do. 


When we say that in the Abbott-Detroit cars you get 
exceptional value for your money we mean it, and what is more, 
it will be plainly evident to you if you glance through these 
specifications and compare them with those of other cars selling 
at similar prices. 


Where else will you find, at this price, as powerful a motor— (advertised 
ratings do not count—look for the cylinder dimensions, they’re important) a 
4% in. x 5Y in. four-cylinder, long stroke motor, with magneto and battery dual 
ignition system? 

Likewise, where else will you find a better chassis— oil tempered springs— 
chrome nickel steel drive shafts—Timken roller and Schaefer Annular bearings 
throughout—full floating type rear axle—a multiple disc clutch—extra large strong 
artillery wheels — over-sized tires 36 in. x 4 in.-—Universal demountable rims— 
wheel base 120 in.? Everything of highest grade material and as well made as 
anyone can ask. 

Big, roomy ventilated fore-door bodies, painted, trimmed and upholstered 
with the greatest of care— 24 painting operations alone; the latest electric lighting 
system complete with 180 ampere hour battery, black enamel lamps with nickel 
trimmings. ‘Tungsten flaments. 

As for reliability, that quality which actual use alone can reveal at its true value, 
we point with pride to the wonderful performance of the Abbott-Detroit ‘“Bull- 
Dog,”’ which is daily adding mileage in its 100,000 mile tour of the United States. 

‘These are a few of the reasons why you owe it to yourself to see and ride in 
an Abbott-Detroit before you make up your mind which car to buy for 1912. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 


ABBOTT- DETROIT “44” 

4x 514" 
Magneto. 

Bullet Electric Headlights —combination oil and electric side 
and tail lights —180 ampere hour lighting battery — Tungsten 
lamps—body of lamps, black enamel with nickel-plated trimmings. 

Two-pedal Control, Clutch and Brake. 

Horn and Tools. 

Tires, 36” x 4”. 

Universal Demountable Rims. 

Three-speed Transmission. 

Wheel base 120 inches. 

Ventilated Fore-door bodies. 
Seven-passenger, Fore-door Touring Car, fully equipped 

less top, windshield and extra seats. . ...... $1800 
Seven-passenger, Fore-door Touring Car, fully equipped, 

including top, windshield and speedometer A . 1925 
Fore-door Demi-Tonneau, fully equipped, Jess top and 

Manashielt Sh waitirice is vy el pile Chaias > 
Fore-door Demi-Tonneau, fully eauieped incluc ling top, 

windshield and speedometer 
Fore-door Limousine, tully equipped 


long stroke Motor, Dual Ignition System with 


ABBOTT- DETROIT “30” 


4!" x 4" Dual Ignition System with 

Magneto, 
Electric Headlights — combination oil and electric side and tail 

lamps — 100 ampere hour lighting battery — Tungsten Lamps. 
One-pedal Clutch and Brake Control—simple,-safe and sure. 
Tires 34” x 344", 
Horn, Tools. 
Three-speed transmission. 
Wheel Base 110 inches. 
Ventilated Fore-door Bodies, 


Four-cylinder Motor, 


Demountable Rims. 


TFore-door Touring Car, fully equipped, less top and wind- 
Shield: <i S56 sete) es metered bones, ote! tare thes? voll & $1350 
Fore-door Touring Car, fully eanipped, cueing top and 
windshield and speedometer . . 1450 
Fore-door Roadster, fully equipped, les Ss itep ant i) wind- 
Shield) ¢ -,02 Rete a be ming nS senor let we is 275 
Fore-door Roadster, fully CalspDees; inc “aang top and 
windshield and speedometer . 1375 
Colonial Coupé, fully equipped . . «) 2 + «+ es 2 2150 


“BUILT FOR PERMANENCE” 


GUARANTEE 


This is to certify that the Abbott Motor Company will fully warrant and guarantee the Automobile covered by this certificate 


for its entire life, from the date of the original sale by the dealers. 


This guarantee also includes all material and all equipment, 


with the exception of tires, magneto, lamps, etc., which are warranted by their respective makers, used in connection with con- 


struction of said automobile. 


If any parts of this’ car break or prove defective from any cause whatsoever, and the customer shall 


forthwith communicate the fact to the Abbott Motor Company or one of its authorized dealers, giving the mumber of car and 
the name of the dealer from whom the car was purchased and the date of purchase, and it shall appear that such breakage was not 
in fact due to misuse, negligence, or accident, the Abbott Motor Company will furnish such new parts, either through its dealer or 
at the factory in Detroit, Michigan, free of charge to the owner. This guarantee does not apply directly or indirectly to conse- 


quential damage of any nature whatsoever or to the replacement of tires, 


Abbott-Detroit 


“30” Fore-Door Roadster 


601 Waterloo Street 


which are guaranteed by the makers thereof. 


wy Abbott. Detroit P 
“44” Demi-Tonneau 


ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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LEONTINE AND CO. 
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risk losing a chance through fear of getting 
the wrong person. John must be warned 
immediately, and persuaded, if possible, to 
leave the country and remain away until 
the feud was settled. On reaching the 
garage, therefore, I jumped into a taxi and 
went immediately to his house. 

The maitre d’hétel seemed rather dis- 
turbed as he let me in, and a moment later 
I knew why. Snores were reverberating 
through the antechamber. Theold servant 
threw out his hands with a shrug. 

“Yes, it is M’sieu’,’”’ said he. ‘‘M’sieu’ 
has not been himself today. He has con- 
sumed an entire bottle of whisky.” He 
said this as though speaking of potassium 
eyanide. “After déjeuner M’sieu’ threw 
himself down upon the divan in the library 
and went to sleep. Before long he began to 
snore. For the sake of Madame I tried to 
persuade him to go up to his room, but 
M’sieu’s temper was very disagreeable—in 
fact, he threatened Francois with violence.” 

“Are the ladies at home?”’ I asked. 

““Madame is reposing in her boudoir, but 
she left orders that if Monsieur Clamart 
were to call he should be shown up imme- 
diately. Miss Dalghren has gone out.” 

He led the way to the stairs and I fol- 
lowed, pausing for a moment to glance into 
the library. There was John stretched out 
on his back, snoring to heaven. I wondered 
if he often did that sort of thing, but did 
not care to ask. 

I followed the old man up the stairs. He 
announced me at Edith’s door, and I heard 
a sweet, low-pitched voice reply: ‘‘Que 
Monsieur entre.” 

I went in and closed the door gently 
behind me. John’s drunken snores were 
filling the whole house. Edith was lying 
on a chaise-longue by the open window. A 
thrush was singing in the garden and there 
was the odor of lilacs. Edith did not rise, 
but looked up at me with her sweet smile. 
She was pale, and there were dark shadows 
under her eyes, but her face was tranquil 
and the eyes themselves clear and steady 
as always. 

“Good afternoon, Frank,’ she said. 
“My warmest congratulations on your 
success.” 

““My success?”’ I repeated. 

“Yes, in getting Mary’s pearls. 
them that you would.” 

“Oh,” I answered, “‘I’d almost forgotten 
that. The truth is, Edith, I hoped to have 
yours this evening, but things have gone a 
bit wrong.” 

“Can you tell me about it?” she asked. 

“Only this. Miss Dalghren’s necklace 
was stolen to put me in a bad light 

“‘T know that,” she interrupted. 

“How?” I asked. 

“John found the prints ef your tennis 
shoes in the flower-bed under the window. 
It is an unusual pattern, and you wore those 
shoes one afternoon, you remember, when 
you went with John to Chartres. Then 
Mary discovered one of your handkerchiefs 
in her room. It was all plain enough.” 

I felt my face getting hot. ‘John might 
have told me this,”’ I growled. 

Edith reached over and patted the back 
of my hand. 

“Don’t worry, Frank. We knew that 
it was all a put-up job. That woman?” 
She raised her delicate eyebrows. 

I nodded. 

“She wanted to get you back,” 
Edith. “I guessed that much.” 

“How about John—and Miss Dalghren?” 
I asked. 

**Did you see John when you came in?” 
she asked. 

“No. He was asleep.” 

Edith glanced out of the window. “John 
has been drinking too much for a long 
time, and thinks that I have not noticed 
it,’ said she quietly. ‘I hate the idea 
of nagging, Frank, so I have waited for a 
culmination that would make my protest 
unavoidable. Now it has come. John is 
dead drunk in his own drawing room—for 
the first time in his life. He cannot be 
awakened. He is a kind husband and a 
very proud man, and I have no fear but 
that the remorse that follows this will effect 
the result I want. John will pass me his 
word, and like yourself, Frank, he keeps 
his word. A family trait.” 

She smiled. 

Now what do you think of that? Here 
were the two strings of pearls stolen and 
my tracks and handkerchief found. Yet 
this woman’s faith in me was as firm and 


I told 


said 


unwavering as ever. And her oy 
were still missing. For the mai 
hardly speak. 

““This has been hard on us all 
Edith went on. ‘“‘It has been hard 
because he is a practical sort « 
and inclined to look at matters f 
results. To be frank, I think tha 
worry of these thefts that is acc 
for his condition.” 

“Does he suspect me?” I she 

“No. He is very worried, t 
the whole affair.” 

“And Miss Dalghren?”’ I askec 

“She is less charitable. Shey 
believe that you are not in g 
interested. When I pointed — 
nobody as adroit as yoursel 1 
tramping about a flower-bed 4 
having a design stamped on n 


She agreed with methat the theft) 
up job on the part of your former 
who used you as a scapegoat. 
gued that inasmuch as this had 
you felt that there was no sense’ 
the name without the game; a 
had come down the next nigh@ a 
mine.’ 
“Miss Dalghren must have 4 
idea of my sense of gratitude,” 
“She has had some bitter is 
where gratitude was concerned, 
Edith answered. “Besides, whil 
and sympathetic girl, she is not oy 
You see, Frank, I am not holdir 
single thing from you. de 
you should know exactly how j 
with us.” 
“And you, Edith?” I asked, 
A warm flush came into her k 
“T know that you are innoce 
wrong, Frank,” said she. 
My friend, for a moment I co 
speak. Something rose in my § 
choked me, and there was a m 
eyes. I reached for Edith’s hand: 
it to my lips. : 
“Thank you, Edith,” was a 
manage to say. 
For a moment or two neither of 
Edith was looking at me questior 
“Ts there anything that you 
me?”’ she asked. “I have 
Frank, but I am curious.’”’ Shi 
For the instant I was tempt 
the whole story. I felt that h 
in me entitled her to know. Iw. 
to see what I had been through, | 
risking to clear myself and restore} 
But second thought prevente 
knew that the tale would prove 
for her. I was unwilling to expe 
the shock. More than that, if” 
known that I was holding stole 
security for the return of her | 


Edith. All I can sayis that Mi 
pearls were stolen, as you sup 
drive me back to the old life. T 
yours was different. The same] 
had been detailed to do the 
somebody else came back and 
second on his own account. But 
is not yet splayed out. Give 4 
more time.” % 

Soon after that I left her ®t 
of the house. Halfway across tl 
I saw the gate open and Mi 
came in. Her color changed on | 
and for the moment she seemed 
as to how she should act. Then 
forward quickly. 5 

“Mr. Clamart,”’ said she, “ma 
a few words to you?” i 

“Certainly, Miss Dalghren, 4 

“Then come over here,”’ sa 
led the way to the summer hous 
the vine-covered bower she motio 
sit opposite. 

“Mr. Clamart,’’ said she, PO 
vivid blue eyes on mine, “first of 
to thank you for the recovery ofm 

I bowed. 

“Have you succeeded in lear 
thing about Edith’s?” she asked’ 

“Not yet,’’ I answered. i 

A shadow crossed her face i 
deepened. 

“You have seen Edith?” _ 

“T have just left her,” said | 
me of your suspicions. They ar 
truth, but I don’t blame yours 
them.” 


ze your electric light fixtures. Discard 
fashioned key sockets and install the 
1e, safe and positive acting pull’socket— 


The BRYANT 
v Wrinkle’ Pull Socket 


socket is made throughout in a work- 
manner and is the best on the market. 
»ts loose, wobbly or worn out. Approved 
‘inderwriters. 

sten lamps last longer where pull sockets 


dealer will install genuine ‘New Wrinkle’ 
ckets at about the price of a good 
\ lamp per socket. 


buy new fixtures until you have sent for our 
icket’” booklet. Send for it anyway—today. 


ANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
_ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


San Francisco 


DO YOU realize that the 1911 
YALE Motorcycle has won 
every endurance contest of note 
held this year? That YALE 
riders are getting more real 
service (every day use) out of 
their machines than any others; 
that YALE dealers have had 
and are still getting better serv- 
ice in shipments of machines 
and parts than any others? 

These are facts that you are bound 
to consider when you select your 


motorcycle. 

_ 1911 4 H. P. YALE $200 
With Bosch Magneto $235 

1911 7 H. P. YALE TWIN $300 


Write for Yale literature today. 


TED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 
aS 


cturers’ prices. We give 
of satisfaction and save 
%. We have 25,000 satis- 
ners. The well-known 
g 6x9 feet, reversible, 
ish, $3.75. Our Brusselo : 
Rug, 6x9 ft., the gre: 
known, $1.86. Splendid grade 
Brussels Rug, 9x12 ft., $11. 
Famous Invincible Velvets, 9x12 
ft., $16. Standard Axminsters, 
9x12 ft., $18.50. Fine quality 
Lace Curtains, 45c per pair and 
up. Tapestry Curtains, Wilton 
Rugs, Linoleums at mill prices. 
Write today for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 


Guaranteed to Kill 


RATS & MICE 


ATS Unbeatable Exterminator 


The Government Uses It 
Sold all over the World. 


and 75c., at Druggists and Country Stores. 
VELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J.,U.5.A. 


HOUGHT FORCE FOR 


fH” by Julia Seton Sears, M.D. We will send 
it with a copy of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s New 
clet and a three months’ trial subscription to THE 
Magazine of self-help, for 10 cents. Address; 


eth Towne Co., Dept. 242, Holyoke, Mass. 
a oS 
TE N T SECURED OR OUR 

FEE RETURNED 


cetch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
ain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Paten's 


* VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


NTED—SALESMEN 


thardware trade to sell time-saving tool 
H. C, HAIGHT, Canton, Ohio 


ne. 

5 a 
xX INVENTORS OF WIDE 
b EXPERIENCE employ my 
method in securing Patents. 
eventually. Why wait? Justsend for my 


WM. T. JONES, 801 G St., Washington, D. C. 


50% Commission. To sell 
ents Wanted “The Origin of the Red 
entsnet50centson exchsale. Allor parttime. 
sas side line. Write today. Address 
SOCIETY, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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She made an impatient gesture with her 
hand. 

“TI should hardly describe them as sus- 
picions, Mr. Clamart,”’ said she, and gave 
me astraight look. “‘They are rather more 
than that.” 

“Indeed?” I answered. It struck me all 
of a sudden that Chu-Chu must have left 
some more convincing evidence the second 
time than he had the first. But I was 
rather beyond caring much about that 
now. Edith believed in me, and that was 
enough. 

Miss Dalghren’s intent blue eyes never 
left mine. I began to feel my patience 
squirming around a bit. Thought I: 
“This fool of a girl thinks that she knows 
something, and is trying to make me ’fess 
up. Even if she were right, I wonder if 
she thinks her will is stronger than mine. 
Does she perhaps take me for a Sunday- 
school scholar? Or a pilfering valet de 
chambre?” 

I began to get angry. Miss Dalghren 
was one of those noble, upright women who 
are so straight that they bend over back- 
ward. For that kind, all humanity is di- 
vided into two big classes—good and bad. 
There is nothing between. Such people 
have an unbounded faith in the militant 
strength of virtue. Secure in their own 
virtue, they are convinced that no sinful 
person can meet the power of their blame- 
less eye. They keep on thinking so until 
some joker, with an equally strong but 
more supple will, bamboozles them out’ of 
whatever it is that they value most. I 
have always hated that breed of uncon- 
scious, ‘‘oh-come-sinning-brother-and-sin- 
no-more”’ Pharisee. They do alot of harm— 
much more, in fact, than others with a lot 
less virtue and a little more tolerance. 
This girl was convinced that I had stolen 
Edith’s pearls, and nothing was going to 
unconvince her. I wasn’t. She made me 
tired. 

Miss Dalghren may have seen my face 
harden up, for her eyes began to blaze. 
At least there was plenty of fight in her, 
and no fear at all. 

‘Mr. Clamart,”’ said she, “‘have you no 
sense of gratitude? No scruple or respect 
for your given word? Just think what 
these people did for you. Think of the 
penal servitude from which they rescued 
you and the opportunity they have offered 
you for reconstructing your life. And see 
the suffering that you have brought into 
their home. There is John 

“He’s not suffering much at the present 
moment,’’ I interrupted. 

Her teeth came together with a click and 
she clenched her fists. 

“How can you sneer like that?” she 
cried. ‘John‘is lying there in the library 
intoxicated. And why? Because of the 
shame and remorse that have resulted 
from your cruelty. John suspects you. 
So far he merely suspects; he has not the 
absolute knowledge that I have.” 

4 ‘* Absolute knowledge of what?’”’ I asked 
er. 

“That you stole Edith’s pearls,” said 
she, pushing out her square little chin. 

“So much the better for John,” I 
remarked. 

A spasm of anger went across her face. 

“Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘so much the 
better for John, perhaps. But it is not so 
much the better for you, Mr. Clamart. 
Now listen to me. I don’t like to make 
threats, but I will not stand quietly by and 
see the happiness of my friends wrecked by 
such a man as you. I felt from the first 
that this experiment was foolish and dan- 
gerous, but I did think that you would 
at least spare your benefactors. But since 
you appear to be dead to all sense of finer 
feeling I intend to act. If those pearls are 
not restored within forty-eight hours I will 
tell what I know.” 

“And what is that?” I asked. 

She gave her handsome head a toss. “It 
is quite enough,”’ she answered, and, turn- 
ing on her heel, she walked out of the 
summer house and took the path to the 
house. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Made of 
SOLID ROCK 
fibres. 
Long-lived. 
Unburnable. 


Never needs 


New Scarritt Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing : y 
painting. 


Makes buildings cool in Summer 


and warm in Winter. 


Result of half century's experience. 


Sold direct where we have no dealer. Write nearest Branch for'sample 


of the curious Asbestos Rock and Book R 49. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., 


Manufacturers of Asbestos sbestos Roofings, Packings, 


AC BEC Le, A 

< Tink o'vre ee aha 

and Magnesia Products, Fore) CO OD 
Baltimore Chicago Dallas KansasCity Milwaukee New Orleans Philadelphia San Francisco 
St.Louis Boston Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis NewYork Pittsburg Seattle 


For Caiada—THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED, 
Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., Vancouver, B.C. 


Electrical Supplies, Etc. 


Winnipeg, Man., 


PARIS GARTERS 


No Metal Can Touch You 


Are the universal first choice. ‘They are 
the handsomest and most durable Garters 
made and afford the maximum of comfort. 


There’s a printed guarantee of satisfactionwith every 
pair. Look for the name PARIS on every garter. 


A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
CHICAGO - - - - U.S.A. 


verry ob 


An Improvement on Hide Leather for Many Purposes 


Costs less, no waste, water and vermin-proof, uniform strength and thickness, fully guaranteed, 
made in all grains and colors of hide leather, for upholstery, wall-papering, automobile tops and 


cushions, screens, pillows, etc. Catalog, samples, prices and nearest dealer's name free. 
FE. I, du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Owner. FABRIKOID WORKS, Dept. No. 215, Wilmington, Del. 
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Residence of H.A.Forseman, Essea 
Road, Kenilworth, Illinois, using 
The Reliable Vacuum Pump 


THE SATURDAY 


Next winter's coal- 
bill can be cut down 
a fourth,with much 
better heat, 1 you 
add the Reliable 
Vacuum Pump to 
your steam heat- 
ing plant 

N the smallest residence or 


the tallest skyscraper—with 
any modern steam-system, 


new or old—these advantages 
are absolutely assured by using 


ECAUSE it automatically pulls out the air 
from radiators and piping, you don’t have to 
raise steam enough to force out the air, and there 


is no inside air to retard radiation. 


oreat economy. 


Hence the 


Because there is no air to contend with, steam at once 
rushes to every part of the system. You get quick, uniform 


heat in every loop of every radiator. 


radiators. 


avoid leakage. Hence the 


You avoid slow-heating 


You avoid hissing and hammering-noises. You 


better heat and greater comfort. 


The Reliable Vacuum Pump is made in two types — 


one operated by city waterspressure, the other by elec- 
tricity. Both are absolutely automatic in their action. 
Air in the system starts the pump. Reaching the re- 


quired yacuum stops it. Hence the cost of operation is 
trifling. Any competent steam-fitter can install the 
pump—and there are no royalties to pay. 


Write today for booklet,‘ Better Heat at Less Cost,” 
stating the size and character of your building. 


The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 


General Offices: Garfield Building, Cleveland 
Twenty Branches in the United States 


and refreshing sense of comfort. 


Prevents rolling to center. 
main causes of sleeplessness. 


LOOK FOR 
THIS BRASS NAME 
PLATE ON EVERY 
FOSTER IDEAL SPRING 
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Foster's IDEAL Spring is sold on 30 nights free trial, so that you can convince yourself that it is the 
most comfortable, the most restful and hygienic Spring in existence. 


It lulls you to sleep with a new 


Foster’s IDEAL Spring 


Means better rest, and absence of weariness in the morning. Foster's IDEAL Spring will not sag. 
It keeps your body in a natural healthful position, overcoming one of the 


Every Foster IDEAL Spring is guaranteed for life. Made of the best quality, highly tempered 
springs, double decked and perfectly stayed. Money back if you are the least bit disappointed. 

Foster IDEAL Springs are made plain and upholstered for wood and metal bedsteads. Write for 
booklet and the names of our dealers nearest you who sell Foster IDEAL Springs on 30 nights free trial. 
Also ask your dealer to show you [DEAL Metal Bedsteads and Cribs. 

FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 
18 Buchanan St. and Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


138 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS vic: 
Boe: vs es "MAKES' 

“‘Visible’’ Typewriters, factory rebuiltand all other 
| «makes gold or rented anywhere at 4 to 4 mifrs. 
hy pricesallowing rentaltoapply on price. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake 8t. Chicago 


ON Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates, quick time on 
household goods to and from Western 
points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
736 Old South Bldg., Boston 217 Front St., San Francisco 
342 Whitehall Bldg., New York | 516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis Write nearest office. 
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YOUR FIRST MOTOR-BOA 


(Continued from Page 1s) 


looking, you can borrow his idea, always 
being careful to add an annex of your own 
so that you can claim the whole thing. 
Remember particularly that it doesn’t 
make any difference how much your engine 
stops if you can keep on talking. Many 
an expert has reduced a novice to awe ina 
motionless boat by talking glibly of the 
need of lining up his engine, though in 
reality he is wondering how he is going to 
paddle to shore and get more gasoline. 
Just after purchasing your boat you will 
discover that the former owner has re- 
tained all the tools. This will make it 
necessary for you to stock up at once. 
Most amateurs make the mistake of buying 
entirely too many tools. There is a very 
good reason for not doing this. If you have 
enough tools you will be tempted to take 
the engine apart. You will very soon dis- 


“cover what seems to be a criminal con- 


spiracy between the enginebuilders and 
the tool manufacturers. Each bolt is so 
cunningly placed that it takes a separate 
tool to dislodge it —but this is really for the 
protection of the amateur. If he takes his 
engine apart the most he can possibly hope 
for is to get it together again. Therefore 
the enginemaker has made it impossible 
for him to accomplish either feat. 

The most important tool for the amateur 
is astout oar. He should add to this a pair 
of pincers. They can be carried in the hip 
pocket and are extremely useful for putting 
up hammock hooks, turning balky faucets 
in the bathroom and doing other odd jobs 
about the house. These two tools, with a 
medium-sized wrench, are all that it will be 
safe for you to carry. By all means avoid 
putting any heavy tool—like a sledge or an 
ax—in the boat. There are times in every 
motor boatist’s life when, if he should dis- 
cover an ax in the boat, he would seize it 
with a glad ery and use it on the engine in a 
way that he could not help regretting later. 

Having acquired your clothes, vocabu- 
lary and your tools, you are now ready to 
approach the boat itself. I am of the firm 
opinion that only one piece of knowledge is 
really necessary in the actual operation of 
a motor boat. That is a knowledge of how 
to start it. The only knowledge necessary 
in war is how to keep the other side running, 
yet many a general has spent his entire life 
studying the problem and has ended up by 
doing all the pacemaking himself. 

There are a hundred reasons why a 
motor-boat engine will not start, and there 
are eight hundred reasons why it has 
stopped. No living man knows all these 
reasons. A scientist once made a chart of 
contributory causes to the stopping of a 
two-cycle engine. He worked two years on 
it and produced a table that covered one 
side of a large wall. Then a calm-eyed 
man, with dirt on his hands, walked in and 
told him offhand eighteen new reasons 
which he had himself discovered that 
morning; in fact, new reasons are being 
discovered every day, and almost every 
day an antidote for some one of these 
reasons is being figured out with great 
labor and perspiration in the middle of 
some American river. If astronomers would 
waste less genius in discovering new and 
vagrant worlds, and would concentrate 
their wisdom on the task of detecting and 
charting new remedies for motor-boat en- 
gine diseases, then science would recover 
some of the repute it had before the late 
Halley’s comet hippodrome. 

Of course there are standard ways cf 
starting motor boats—such as tickling the 
carbureter, priming the cylinders, spinning 
the magneto, discussing the engine’s ped- 
igree and picking refuse out of the pump 
with a wire. Every one knows these. It is 
useless to waste time upon them. You can 
learn in two minutes how to start an en- 
gine that is willing to start. Ask any one. 
Ask even an expert. If you prevent him 
from dismembering the engine he can start 
it himself —if it is willing. 

If the engine is not willing, however—if, 
for one of the nine hundred listed causes, it 
has folded its tired cranks and has gone 
into that long sleep which seems to need 
treatment with a sledgehammer—what are 
you going to do then? Why, you are going, 
to start that engine! You don’t know how 
and no one else does—but you are going to 
do it. The percentage of motor boatists 
who starve to death in balky motor boats 
is surprisingly small. Sooner or later, 
every mahout of a fractious and balky boat 
engine gets it started again. 
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How is the trick done? Thisis, p 
the most interesting thing abo 
boating. Notwo men do it ali 
does any man do it the same 
in fact, very few amateurs, aft 
started a balky engine, can tell 
started. The fact is there are nin 
ways of starting an engine. Be 
these ways is useful for some on 
nine hundred things that may ; 
gine. It is only necessary to 
one of the nine hundred remed 
one of the nine hundred causes 
get results. You may get the p 
bination on the first attempt, o 
get it on the twenty-seven hun 
that is required is patience, end 
a thick palm. F 
One of the beauties of working 
gasoline engine is the fact tha 
have exhausted your knowled 
have just begun to dabble in 
ities of starting it. There’s no 
gasoline engine, any more than 
its prototype, the sixteen-yea 
You can figure out by every rv 
chanics that a gasoline engine 
start, apologize for having sto 
run until Christmas; and yet th 
will remain perfectly cold and dead, 
may then do something that a tw 
old child would be ashamed to do, 
will start as cheerfully as if you were 
it to come and havea drink. Sw 
motor boat has stopped nine mil 
dinner, and you have tested the ele 
adjusted the carbureter, cleaned th 
line pipe, found the pump in working 
cleaned the sparkplug, ruined a { 
shirt —and, in short, have demon 
your satisfaction that there is ni 
matter with the engine except the 
it will not run. This has taken 
hours, in the course of which 
cranked the engine one hun 
ninety-eight times. Is it then 
up and paddle home with a seg 
thus disgracing yourself in the ey 
enthusiasts? Hardly! You | 
begun. It is now time to try the foll 


* 


1. Remove sparkplug, empt 
reter—and crank the engine. _ 
2. Sandpaper the flywheel, take ¢ 
commutator—and crank the engine 
3. Kick the pup, blow cigarette sr 
the priming cocks—and crank t 
4. Disconnect the propeller, r 
ensign, empty the gasoline 
crank the engine. ; 
5. Repeat a verse from the Ki 
wet towel about the cylinders, 
lubricators—and crank the engin 

6. Take the motor entirely 
together with your fingers er 
a quarter in the tank—and 
engine. ; 

7. Crank the engine suddenly, wW 
doing anything else. This often st 
it into running. 

8. Turn your coat inside oul 
rudder, throw the gasoline st 
board, stuff a cushion in the fl 
crank the engine. 

9. Repeat the names of the 
Arabic, put a gumdrop in t 
write your candid opinion of 
engines on the stern, roll up 
connect the batteries with yo 
take off your necktie, yell ‘“H 
the gasoline tank—and crank 


There isn’t the least sense in 
rules. Yet each one has started 
in its time. There isn’t any s 
engine in the first place. If t 
would start after you had adj 
cording to rule. You don’t hay 
about being sensible with a gasoli 
That’s one comfort about it. 


who make gasoline-engine exp! 
very reason. They do the 
things first. 

Perhaps, after all, you are 
start your engine and must su 
indignity of a tow home. I 
before you signal for help, tak 
and break some small essential 
engine. This protects you In | 
In the first place, it gives youa 
when you get home; and, in 
place, it will compel the expert, al 
replaced the part, to start th 
order to test it. In this way 
the satisfaction of seeing a wise? 
with your engine without being 


~ 


questions as “Did yowturn on the 
2” and ‘Have you been fooling 


sur carbureter?’’ He doesn’t have 
that you have had any trouble at 
-dJes the breakage he has repaired; 
yi can sit by in perfect comfort and 
Vhim perspire, never forgetting to 
‘ now and then that she always starts 
< the first time you turn her over. 
j learned to start your engine with 
lc ble degree of fluency and prompt- 
are is really little left to acquire that 
rtant. You will readily pick up 


tion on how to steer, how to con- 
ie other fellow that you were only 
on one cylinder when he passes 
d how to land at a dock without 
it halfway out of the lake. It is 
the beginner to begin with a motor 
ving only one cylinder. One cyl- 
in cause only one-fourth as much 
}as four cylinders; and, besides, an 
3 this size is small enough to brow- 
dilabuse. Having mastered the one- 
» the novice should progress to the 
einder engine; and, when he has 
~nders working together like a well- 
iW pair of horses, to the three, the 
21 possibly the six cylinder engine— 
yremembering that the difficulty of 
i: an engine is in inverse ratio to the 
i of cylinders. On some of the great 
‘machines, with from sixteen to 
y wo cylinders apiece, the owners be- 
titing the engines early in the season, 
je sole hope of having them all 
ij together by the time the race is 
¢ late in the summer. 
iy general instructions for beginners 
cnot be out of place at this point. 


all advice to be written plainly on 
ind dropped into the box. The box 
bemptied in the river when full. 

yitimate the speed of your boat, add 


al the three miles an hour that she 
it from bad gasoline. - 

ystimate the speed of any other 
,ivide the owner’s statement by the 
L’ of cylinders she carries. 

2 are two times at which to look in 
‘nk to see how much gasoline you 
/oefore starting on a trip and after 
Jagine has stopped and you have 
(hirty-seven ways of starting it. 
eionals use the former. 

ur engine sneezes in the base turn 
dle valve to the west and let in more 
iP 
‘ur engine begins to execute fancy 
like “kapup, kapup, kapup-ka- 
‘two beats and a rest—turn the 
lvalve to the east and let in more air. 
our engine begins to squeak and 
(and finally stops entirely, do not 
about starting it again. Row 
‘and send to the nearest dock for 
ang oil. 

ur engine becomes feverish its cir- 
j1is bad. Dive under the boat and 
) a bunch of weeds from the pump 


ae engine suddenly ceases to con- 
and becomes absorbed in thought, 
‘ur battery wires before going after 
(g-distance cranking record. 

{zh yourself to a large parachute 
righting a cigarette near your engine. 
all approaching boats to the right, 
not insist on the right-of-way of the 
voat if it is a few thousand tons 
be you are. 

meeting a sandbar, apologize, get 
oe of the boat and retire in good 


t possible. 

ys endeavor, during every trip, to 
ne engine run like a watch for at 
‘ree seconds. This will save a great 
(unnecessary lying on your return. 
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Do not neglect to comply with the Gov- 
ernment regulations. If your boat is over 
twenty-four feet long these require red 
and green side-lights, a white bow-light, 
a white stern-light, a whistle, a bell, a 
fire-extinguisher, a bucket of sand, life- 
preservers and two copies of the Govern- 
ment rules. Smaller boats are not required 
to carry a bell, thus making room for the 
owner. Besides the whistle and the bell, 
a fish-horn should be carried. It doesn’t 
look so fine as a whistle, but it makes a 
noise when a noise is necessary. 

After you have owned your motor boat 
a year or so and have navigated hither and 
yon by means of gasoline, oars, a sail and 
even, at times, a horse, you will begin to 
realize that the fascination of motor boat- 
ing consists not merely in going to places 
and getting home from them, but in getting 
ready to go. After the motor boatist has 
learned to start his engine and to pass a 
steamboat on the right side, he begins to 
pick up little pointers about keeping his 
craft in order. There is as much to be done 
on a motor boat as there is about three 
automobiles and a kitchen. By the time 
the neat navigator has towed his boat in 
from the float, has taken off its canvas vest, 
has put up his pennants, polished his brass, 
unlimbered his life-preservers, filled his 
tanks, pumped out the bilge, tightened the 
tiller ropes, tested his batteries, revarnished 
the woodwork, tightened up the clutch, ad- 
justed the timer, painted the transom, fixed 
the stuffing-box and sandpapered the fly- 
wheel, it is generally time to cover up the 
boat and go home again. The real enthu- 
siast does not mind this, however. If he 
finishes his work in time to run the boat out 
to its anchorage under her own power he is 
content. 

Some motor boatists deliberately lay out 
enough improvements at the beginning of 
the season to keep them busy all the year 
long. They begin with a dirty and ruinous 
hulk in the spring, and in the fall they 
proudly haul a shiny and immaculate craft 
out of the water and stow it away without 
having run it a dozen miles during the sum- 
mer. They have spent every Sunday in 
their boat, however, and so they are quite 
content. 

Which brings me to another peculiar 
phase of the motor-boating game. It isthe 
uncertainty of the sport, after all, that is 
its chief charm. Many a motor boatist has 
frankly confessed that he wouldn’t give 
five cents to ride in a boat that he was per- 
fectly sure would do nothing but obey 
orders. Buying a motor boat with a low- 
browed, ill-begotten, nondescript chunk of 
metal, called by courtesy a motor, scraping 
an acquaintance with this motor against 
its will, arguing with it, fighting it, bully- 
ragging it, cajoling it, chivying it round and 
round, and finally reducing it to a state 
where it will obey your lightest whim with 
meekness and eagerness—that is the joy of 
motor boating. 

When you have achieved this triumph, 
and are perfectly sure that your engine will 
take orders at all times, your enthusiasm 
will wane. You will yawn at the thought of 
the river, and will let your good boat rust 
while you hunt up other amateurs who do 
not know so much as you do and talk 
motor boat to them until they admit that a 
mighty good mechanic was spoiled when 
you became a captain of industry. And 
presently you will sell your perfectly good 
boat to some one who doesn’t know any- 
thing about it, and will buy a new craft, 
with a sixteen-horsepower compendium 
of exasperation, whose inmost thoughts 
and ailments you must learn before you 
can be at all certain of starting it in any 
given week. 

When you have done this thing—when 
you have sold an engine that you can run 
and have joyfully acquired an engine that 
puzzles you from base to sparkplug—then 
you will be a real motor-boat crank and 
beyond the reach of all advice. 
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The Multigraph in its sim- 
plest form, for multiple — 
typewriting. Itcan read ~ 
ily be adapted for print» 
- ing without interfering — 
' with its primary use, 
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ited only by size. 


How it adds to the 
Profit and Expedites 
the Business of 
Transportation Lines, 


Great and Small 


The eighth of a series 
of advertisements deal- 
ing with Multigraph 
applications to vari- 
ous lines of endeavor. 
Prior subjects: Retail- 
ing, manufacturing, 
wholesaling, banking, 
insurance, publishing, and 
schools. Don’t wait. 
Write us now for the ap- 
plication to your line of 
business. 


Fae INSTALL a Multigraph is one of the quickest 


and easiest steps in the modern ‘‘gospel of efh- 
ciency’’—and one that will produce a very high 
percentage of economy for railroads, steamship 
lines and electric railways. 


Based upon the discovery that accurate contact takes the place 
of the high pressure exerted by the ordinary printing-press, the 
Multigraph is a rapid, economical office printing-machine. It 
does real printing, as well as multiple typewriting, at a speed of 
1200 to 5000 sheets an hour, and at a saving of 25% to 75% of 
the customary cost of the work within its scope—which is lim- 
Moreover, the work is quickly turned 
i a out by your own employees, in the privacy of your own office. 


Transportation Uses of the Multigraph 


HE Multigraph is the quickest, most conve- 

nient and cheapest means of producing accept- 

able freight and passenger tariffs. Concerning 
this use a railway Trafic Manager writes: 


“Tariffs printed by the Multigraph are accepted for filing by the Interstate Com- 


Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 


merce Commission at Washington, the same as if gotten out by a regular printing Railway Co.: its office building, its 
establishment, while they do not accept publications made by » or other Multier iph room and specimens of its 
duplicating processes. In this way we cut down our printing bills, not to mention ~ Multi raph printing 


the time saved in not having to wait for proofs,’’ 


Besides this important work, the Multigraph saves time and 
money in the production of stationery and system-forms, such 
as letter-heads, envelopes, freight and way-bills, report-blanks, 
time-slips, and many similar forms—printers’ printing at less 
It typewrites general orders, circulars 
And it produces business-getting form letters 
and printed advertising. The miniature reproductions shown 
in this advertisement give but a hint of the variety of work 


than printers” prices. 
and notices. 


the Multigraph turns out. 


The General Freight Agent of the ‘* Nickel Plate’’ writes 


as follows: 


“Referring to your inquiry as to work being done on our new Multigraph: 
“Tt has been in constant use since its purchase, about May Ist, and is doing all 


your people claimed for it. 


on short notice, thus avoiding time lost in making copies, securing proofs, etc., from 
So far, we have issued sixty-four tariffs, circulars, etc., or about fifty 
thousand copies; which, if printed, would have cost us approximately $450.00.”? 


printers. 


k hd ; 

Complete Unit, with Printing- 

Ink Attachment, Electric Motor 
and Automatic Feed, 


It enables us to issue tariffs, circulars, ete., 


You Can’t buy a Multigraph 
unless you need it 
lpvoe we shall be willing 

to sell youa Multigraph, our 
representative’s report must 
prove to our satisfaction, as his 
demonstration must to yours, 
that you can use it profitably. 


Write today for booklet 


O men in executive positions, 
who write us on their busi- 
ness stationery, we shall be glad to 
send *‘ More Profit with the Mul- 
tigraph’’—a handsome booklet 
containing detailed information. 


Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis 
Electric Railway Co.: its Multigraph 
room and specimens of its Multigraph 
printing. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


Executive Offices and Factory, 1800 E. 40th Street, Cleveland 


Sixty Branch Offices 


Europear Representatives: The International Multigraph Company, 79 Queen St., London, E. C., Eng. 
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Your fall hunting trip will be a 
real hunting trip if you carry a 


Remington-UMC .22 Repeater 


Older chaps may tell of bigger game brought down. 
But they cannot tell of keener sport. And—you’re 
getting ready for the “big uns” too. 


The Remington; UMC .22 Repeater has the same solid breech, 
hammerless, safe features found in the high power, big game 
rifles. It has the same strength and accuracy—the same few and 
strong and simple parts. It is a man’s rifle built to your size. 
Handles .22 short, .22 long, .22 long rifle cartridges without 
adjustment. Cleans from the breech. 


Ask any Remington-UMC dealer to show you this beautifully proportioned 
small rifle. It costs less than you think. 


Write for a free set of targets. 
Remington-UMC — the perfect shooting combination 
REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Broadway New York City 


Hotel Sherman 


City Hall Square 
Chicago 
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Although open but a few 
months, the Hotel Sherman has 
already the reputation of being 
Chicago’s most desirable stop- 
ping place. 


Every one of its 757 Rooms has its 
Private Bath and Running Ice Water 


The Hotel Sherman offers the traveler every convenience, comfort and 
luxury. Rooms including bath, from $2.00 to $4.00; suites of 2 rooms 
and bath, from $4.00 to $8.00;. larger suites of parlor, two bed rooms and 
two baths, from $12.00 to $15.00. 


There is no hotel in Chicago that gives you as much for your money as 


the Hotel Sherman. Elbert Hubbard says in the July Fra: 


“Check your baggage to the Hotel Sherman and two surprises 
will be in store for you. One surprise will come when you behold 
the excellence, completeness and quiet magnificence of the place. 
Your second surprise will come when you see the very moderate 
amount of your bill.” 


The College Inn—America’s Famous 
Restaurant — is in the Hotel Sherman 


Joseph Beifeld, President 
Frank W. Bering, Manager 


zl Owned and Operated by 


Hotel Sherman Co. 
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(Concluded from Page 21) 


“And these are my father’s partners—Mr. 
Pine and Mr. Houghton,” went on Henry; 
“and these are my friends—Miss Daven- 
port and Miss Evans and Miss Brown.” 
Afterward, in thinking the matter over— 
and Mr. Pine and Mr. Houghton thought 
it over and talked it over for days and 
days—they realized that Henry had com- 
pletely ignored all the young law-school 
graduates. 

Mrs. Henry Costello, Junior, shook 
hands with the ladies and gentlemen to 
whom she had been introduced; then she 
stood perfectly still. Mr. Costello, Senior, 
recovering some presence of mind, opened 
his office door a little wider. 

““Won’t you come in here?”’ he invited, 
with shaking voice. 

The young woman did not obey. Some 
quality in the heavy silence frightened her. 
She looked round at them, the flush grow- 
ing deeper and deeper on her cheeks. She 
spoke rapidly, yet haltingly, as though the 
explanation due them and herself were 
suddenly difficult to make, She may have 
been dimly aware, for the first time, of a 
social order different from any she had ever 
known; or she may have realized that 
there might exist a hundred impediments to 
this marriage that had seemed so romantic. 
It might not be a marriage at all! 

“‘T have known Mr. Costello only a short 
time,” she said. ‘I am entirely alone in 
the world.”” She turned a little more 
toward Henry’s father and spoke almost 
defiantly. ‘‘ Your son told me—that is— 
I—I thought he was as lonely as I. We 
agreed to cast our lots together. I—I hope 
it has not been wrong.”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ answered Mr. Costello faintly. 
He stood looking down at her, troubled, 
pitiful. No one—not even cynical Mr. 
Pine—could doubt that shespokethetruth. 


They all thought that Henry Costello, who | 


was in all else such a perfect failure, might 
have done vastly worse. Mr. Pine remem- 


bered dimly a line of poetry, read in college, | 
about aman’s having two sides to his soul— | 


one to show to the world, the other to the 
woman whom he loved. 
apply here. Perhaps Henry was not so dull 
after all. But he pitied Henry’s father, 


who would have to support them, whom | 
he saw already surrounded by a troop of | 


dependent grandchildren. 
hard on poor Costello! 

Meanwhile every one continued to be 
absolutely dumb. Even Mr. Pine ceased 
to have coherent thoughts—finally ceased 
to have any thoughts at all. 


It was awfully 


Then young Henry’s face hardened and | 


blazed, for the first time in his life, into 
a flame of anger. He put his arm round 
the young woman and tried to lead her 
away. 
““Come,” he said. ‘“‘My dear, come!” 
The young woman would not go. She 
yielded to his clasp and she took his hand 
in hers—her affection for Henry was un- 
mistakable—but she would not go. Mr. 
Pine, clutching frantically at some vague, 
tantalizing association that she had for 
him, was taken back strangely to London 
streets, to English lanes, to afternoon cups 
of tea, to 
“Mrs. Costello,’ he asked 
“what was your maiden name?”’ 
Mrs. Costello answered him promptly, 
as though here, at last, in all this mystery, 
were something to which one could hold. 
She did not guess that at her response the 
silence would thicken until it seemed that 
only the crack of doom could break it. 
““My name was Mary McKay,” she said. 
““Abbott Masterson was my uncle. Mr. 
Costello says you want me to give testi- 
mony about something. Will you please 
tell me what it is?” 


sharply, 


Ceremony Waived 


Abe tuba player of a cavalry band 
wasn’t much of a horseman. He had to 
ride, though. One day he came bumping 
down the road, flopping up and down in 
his saddle, about six inches at a flop. 

A negro sergeant saw him coming. The 
regulations require all enlisted men to rise 
and stand at attention when an officer 
enters a room or comes into their presence. 
The old sergeant stepped out in the road 
and assumed the air of an officer, but 
shouted to the bandman: ‘‘ Keep your seat, 
suh—keep your seat! Don’t get up to 
*tenshun every minute on my account.” 


It seemed to | 
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| About Remember | 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


NY OR a lon 
have bee 
ing mys 


up my good frie 
Henry Di 
Chicago, and 
forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson | 
Science or Syst 
believe is of mor 
than the entire 
your modern @ 

MR. DI Si 


memory. 
Good memor; 
to all achieveme 
I know a m 
graduate of th 
This man is ne 
interesting n 
He’sa dh 


HENRY DICKSON 


America’s Foremost Author- 
ity on Memory-Training and 
Principal Dickson School of 
Memory, Auditorium Build- 
siaalignret And the rea 
CAN NOT REMEMBER. He can ne 
date or a line of poetry. His mind is 

Education is only what you remembe 

Every little while I meet a man whohas 
TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy 

The manager of a great corporation ne 
face. If he sees you once the next time he 
by name. He told me how he did it. Hes 
ory-training with Prof. Dickson. He saic 
things about Prof. Dickson, that I hesit 
here lest my good friend Dickson object, 

This Dickson system of memory-trail 
simple. If you want to enlarge your arm, | 
it. The same with your mind. You must pi 
through a few easy exercises to discover 
You will be surprised, how quickly it reg; 

You do not know when you will be called yy 
know; and then a trained memory would help you 

To the man or woman whose memory plays trick 
that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his facts d 
you, you are not to be convinced. } 


Write today for FREE booklet and fa 


Prof. HENRY DICKSON, 932 Auditorium BI 


BLAC) 


~ _ bace Powner 


Summer Pleasures 


are enjoyed by thousands of women } 
immune from complexion worries. T 
the users of LABLACHE and are ree 
by faces free from wrinkles—that are ney 
or disfigured by exposure to the elemen 
skin always sinooth and vyel- - 
vety. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing, pure and harmless. 
Refuse substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c.a box of drng- 
xistsorby mail. Sevd ZO 
cents for a sample box, 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept.42,125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


e 

An Opening for a 

e « 
Retail 
If you think’ 
ing a store I 
you. My bu 
finding locatic 
new retail sté 
needed. I kne 
towns, industrie 
rents, etc., in @ 
of the U.S. O 
are many places 
new store can § 
small capital and pay a profit from 
ning. No charge for information, including ft 
200 page book telling how to run a re} 


Edw. B. Moon, 8 W. Randolph St., 


5-10 -25¢ STOF 
Ba 


E HAVE faith in the rainco 
—our label isin them. Back 
is our guarantee. You geta 
value—wear and service warran 
This woman's slip-on illustral 
popular coat of the year. 
Mannish style—loose fitting—' 
slit pockets—high storm collar. 
‘*Besto’’ clothin gray and tan. Si 
44bust measure. Stylish, snapp: 
value. Also made in higher priced 
Sold by most good dealers. Ii you 
not get the genuine, send cash 
us, Ask for style 909. 
Write for booklet‘‘A’’and Free Clotl 


h Co., New! 


Holds your Cravat in place without injury to tie 0! 
tooth orrough edges. Lightand neat. GermanSi 
Gold Plate50c. At best dealers or postpaid on 
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are x reallly Superior. 
1) 


centrat 
e 
nutrition qd 


“The most for the money— 


that is what women want now-a-days,” says the grocer. 


The most for the money of quality, of nutrition, of | 


: ; - \ 
purity, is contained in every package of A 
@ Vii 
nider Precess FOrK & Deans 4 
(} 
One woman says: ‘‘I can eat Snider’s with real enjoyment, Another says: ‘‘I liked Snider’s Catsup so much, I thought 1 2 fy 
because I know just what I am eating — good food, rightly would try Snider’s Beans, and now! buy all I can = 


prepared, into a most delicious dish.’’ of Snider’s, and wish they made more things.’’ 


The Snider factory is nationally regarded as the most sani- 
tary, clean and up-to-date establishment of 1 its kind. Cleanliness 
isa shining feature of every Snider “‘plant,’’ while no expense 
is spared to make the equipment the best possible. 


The beans, the tomatoes, the delicate pork jowl, the season- 
ing —all materials are the very best money can buy. 


And the process—known only to Snider—gives a flavor unequaled and makes Snider’s Beans 
more digestible. Snider's Pork & Beans forma ‘completely balanced diet, wholesome, nourishing. 
The seasoning is made from that highly pleasing relish, Snider’s Tomato Catsup. 


Home foods may be given a similar flavor by using Snider’s 
Tomato Catsup in gravies, soups, on all meats, fish, spaghetti and 
anything improved by a luscious tomato sauce. 


Snider’s Chili Sauce gives a delightful zest to meats. 


4 Buy Snider’s—the foods of full quality value. 


It’s the Process” 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 


CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
All Snider Products comply with all Pure Food Laws of the world. 
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The “Rugby” i 


is exclusively ‘ 
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‘Imperial” 


make; designed to wear after straw hat time. 
One of ihe many novel “Imperial” styles for fall and winter. 
Our portfolio of hat fashions shows what is strictly proper 


in soft or derby hats. 


Write for it. 


The leading hatter in every town is an “Imperial” agent. 


Samuel Mundheim Co., Makers—15 Astor Place, New York 


Brooklyn 


Chicago 


Canada 


Where Best Butter is Bred 


LUE SVAIERY 


is dorvz in America’s richest - 


pastoral districts and dred, every package of « 
it, in one of the six best organized, most modern L 


and most sanitary creameries in the world. 


If you 


like butter that stands alone in flavor, purity and 
uniformity, ask your dealer for 


pi Valley 


National Batter 


Thousands of 


imperative. 


or worked-over butter. 
Trade-marks 


It is sold only in the original Blue Valley package. 
the butter you get omorrow was churned from fresh cream today. 


If your butter-man can’t supply B/ue Valley, send us his 
name, and we 


dealers everywhere sell Blue Valley. The 

central locations of our creameries make it possible. 

trains make it practical. 

And now these dealers are all glad because they sell more Blue Valley 
and sell it easier than any other butter — and the best people buy it. 


Never sold in tubs, Blue Valley is free from that 


Fast 
A hungry public demand makes it 


Nor is it a cul-up 
And 


“woody” taste. 


will inail you an attractive booklet, 


. Introduce 
Mr. Butter-Man: Blue Valley. 
Let us tell you dow. Tt will 
stimulate your trade— bring 
you the /ion’s share of the 
butter business in your ter- 
ritory. Orders filled at any 
one of our six creamery 
plants below. 


Blue Valley (10) 
Creamery Co, ' 
Chicago, Ill. 

Indianapolis, Ind. | Ga 

Gr’d Rapids, Mich, | i 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Hastings, Neb. 
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THE PRIDE OF THE LAZY I 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


With arched neck and mincing steps 
Beanbelly trotted into the press. Nobody 
would have recognized him. His nostrils 
flared crimson, the eyes rolled in quest of 
the quarry and the muscles of his shoulders 
and flanks glinted in the sunlight. 

“There heis, boy!”’ his rider whispered — 
and he pressed hard with his left knee. 

Beanbelly swerved to the touch and dis- 
cerned the yearling at once. No swift 
jump to get close; that would have sent the 
steer hurtling among his comrades, scatter- 
ing them on all sides. He approached 
softly, got his shoulder against the year- 
ling’s left side and kept it there. No matter 
where the steer sprang, Beanbelly was 
beside him, thrusting him outward. Soon 
the yearling found himself alone and loped 
away to the open space where some others 
of his kind were gathered. 

“Don’t call his time,’’ Moson entreated. 
“Don’t call his time. It’ll rattle him.” 

The pair was shooting steers out of the 
herd like peas from a pod. Allthe rider had 
to do was to point out the animal. Bean- 
belly never lost sight of him. Cowboy 
would then sit tight, occasionally prodding 
with his heels just to show who was the 
boss—and the horse paid about as much 
attention to these jabs as an elephant 
would to a mosquito. Incidentally the 
child was doing some rare riding. The 
way Beanbelly turned would have made 
a hoopsnake dizzy—always on his hind- 
feet, too, whereby the jar to Cowboy was 
lessened. 

Once Beanbelly dashed at a steer in full 
career, seeing a clear space to force him out. 
The brute ducked under his head, and back 
he whirled, so bewilderingly that his tail 
could not be distinguished from his head 
for the moment. Poor Cowboy gave a 
grunt and went over the horn of the sad- 
dle. However, he clutched the mane and 
Beanbelly stopped until he righted himself. 

“Oh, the darling! The darling!” a 
visitor was crying. 

They had lost eleven seconds :by this 
accident. ‘The horse appeared to appre- 
hend the need of extra effort. He brought 
the steer out again at a mad scramble 
and went back, snorting, for the next. It 
seemed to Cowboy that they had been at 
the task an hour at least. Not once had he 
heard the mayor give his time. He was 
grimy now and sniffled dolefully. There 
was much noise outside and it confused 
him. Whether this was applause or deri- 
sion he could not determine, but he was 
vaguely aware that about a million people 
were dancing frenziedly up and down and 
bellowing themselves black in the face. 

They were trailing the last steer. He 
was a lusty, rollicking fellow and gave 
Beanbelly much trouble in winning close. 
Then began a furious game of tag. Twice 
Cowboy thought the steer was lost in the 
horde of cattle milling around them, but 
the horse never faltered. He pounced on 
him once more like a streak of lightning. 
The yearling lurched under his neck and 
along his side, his back-bristles brushing 
Cowboy’s foot. Beanbelly reared about in 
the air and followed on the jump. A long 
groan burst from the crowd. Cowboy was 
not on him. 

“Oh, he’s dead! He’s killed! 
look! I can’t look!” 

Downin the dirt lay Cowboy, shaken and 
hugely surprised. Through the welling 
dust he discerned some cattle bearing down 
on him, shoved forward by the galloping 
hundreds behind; above him towered a 
horse on its hindiegs. Beanbelly saw him. 
The child crouched where his forefeet would 
land. With a mighty twist he faced quarter- 
way about and leaped over Cowboy— 
leaped straight on to a plunging steer. 
They went heavily to the ground. The 
herd parted and sped by in two streams. 
Beanbelly got up and limped a few steps 
and then waited. He was lamed in the 
right ankle. 

It would be nice to record that Cowboy 
stood in the midst of all this turmoil un- 
daunted and delivering a timely moral re- 
flection, which is the way with children 
under stress, as everybody knows from 
standard books; but the facts compel me 
to chronicle a different tale. True, he 
stood erect in the dust, but he was badly 
frightened and swearing—in the even, pas- 
sionless tone employed by the punchers 
among whom he lived. Regardless of rules 
and of cattle, mindful only of his son, his 
father rushed to him. 
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“Are you hurt? Where’re thu. 
he cried, gathering him up. - 
““No-0-0!” Cowboy sobbed. nl ui 
lost! I done lost! Ol Beanby 
threw me!” 
“No; you didn’t, son. No; yo 
The steer ran out. Look! Over th 
The child wiped away the tears \ 
knuckles and stared across at t 
bunch. Sure enough, there waa 3 
glancing back at him with 
and a measure of suspicion, 2 
freak of fortune he had been directly 
the animal against which Beanbelly 
himself, and the shock of the orig 
sent him careening out of the here 
“The gen’l’man’s time,” the 
announced very huskily, for he wa 
wrought up, “‘are two hundr 
seconds! And if you don’t belis 
can see for yourself. I ain’ta 
Then he attempted to ma 
but nobody would permit it. 
around father and son, everybody 
to reach Cowboy. *. 
He was not quite sure what it 
and shrank away. It looked 


considerably sobered and anxi 
tain the outcome. The young 
was patting Beanbelly’s neck 
of his legs. ‘ 
“‘T’ll give you five hundred fo: 
proffered. 1 
“Huh!” said Bunty, holding h 
lightly at the moment. ‘Thai 
ain’t for sale!” 7 
In the cool of dusk the Lazy L 
ambled happily homeward. 
astride his ancient, dependable, 
gray. He was properly silent 
been borne in on him that the 
acquaintance never boasted o: 
least, not until long afterward, 
accounts of it would take on tru 
ful proportions. For quite five 
maintained his dignified reserve, r. 
child’s pride got the upper hand. — 
““Oh, Bunty!” he called. 
“uh-huh?” 
“Me and ol’ Beanbelly, w 
cuttin’ em, weren’t we?” 
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Scarlet Fever Ca 


HE terrors of scarlet fe 
greatly reduced from this 
the discovery of a means whereb; 
effects of the disease, so justly dr 
to a large extent avoided. ~< 
Vaccination is the means; bi 
not literally signify vaccinati 
let fever. To make a vaccin 
possess the germs that cause 
which, bred in beef broth, are t 
by heat, the soup containing 
microbes being the specific re 
germ of scarlet fever, however, 
been found. 
In scarlet fever the danger co mi 
largely from certain ‘“‘strep 00 
group of bacterial organisms € 
associated with blood infections 
are subsequent invaders, taking ad\ 
of the weakened resistance of the 
to create all sorts of trouble. 

These streptococci cause the 
after effects above mentioned—s 
kidney trouble, persistent sore thr 
chronic inflammation of the inner ea 
leading to ‘mastoiditis’’—whieh 
dangerous—and even to abscess 
tissue of the brain. When it is co 
that the roof of the upper part of th 
tory passage is no thicker t 
paper it will be understood i 
serious inflammatory process 
likely to penetrate it and ca 
mischief. 

Vaccines made from streptococci 
above-given recipe, and introduced i 
circulation of the patient by hype 
injection, not only accelerate re 
scarlet fever but prevent these 
and dangerous “‘sequele.” td 

When the prudent and tactful phi 
is called in to attend a case of sea 
he usually diagnoses it as “searlati: 
order to allay parental apprehensic 
plaining that this is a “‘mild form” 
disease. This, however, is pa 4 g 
of speech, inasmuch as medica 
recognizes no such thing as a 
searlet fever. It is always a seri 
even dangerous malady. 


mn no longer begin to grow old and 
t of the current of life at forty; 
4 they have postponed the period 
ey cease to have any more birth- 
sixty, and there is no limit in sight. 
j¢ than a century ago, Jane Austen, 
sidelightful Sense and Sensibility, 
sane of her ‘‘old-maid’’ heroines re- 
ith axiomatic finality: ‘‘Of course, 
1 a woman of twenty-six can never 
sher to feel or to inspire affection 


ecemendous and imposing duty of 
sring, which is thrown with such a 
hii and satisfied air of ‘‘ Now I’ve got 
»ross the forward path of modern 
a) can be perfectly and adequately 


third of her lifetime and only a 


3 percentage of her total life and 
4, And there will be a period of from 
‘o2n years between adolescence and 
e:ining of race-continuance in which 
sid useful apprentice work can be 


he period of from fifteen to twenty- 
vis after its duties are over in which 
sid most efficient expert service can 
m red to the community before the 
y +her powers sets in. 

yr there any need for the woman who 
dito find her career in marriage to 
jself, as it were, in a glass case or 
up in cotton-wool, in a species of 
sa like suspended animation, through 
eigirlhood and young womanhood 
sg: marries. On the contrary, I be- 


the young woman herself and of 
re husband and children, whatever 
0.1 position, from the lowest to the 
wll be best served by her taking 
‘}finite salaried work of her own 
ithe home after her seventeenth or 
e(th year. 
fe years of teaching or business or 
raining is as admirable and valu- 
a eparation for life for the girl as it is 
ne oy, even if only upon the principle 
a by Oliver Wendell Holmes when 
ce that young ministers ought to 
‘sort: of mild course in iniquity” 
graduation from the theological 
ner and their acceptance of a call. 
is not the slightest question, on 

gil grounds, but that the rearing of 

-is the highest and most vital 
injortant duty of both a man’s and 
mi1’s life—that no life, in fact, can 
a highest development and happi- 

aout it. So important is it, and so 
luly necessary not only to racial but 
idual welfare and happiness, that 
very little danger of its falling into 
y relieving woman of the absolute 
any cases, degrading necessity of 
Si; it as her sole means of livelihood 
tence. It is not fair or just that 
1 ould be compelled, at the begin- 
aer individual life, to choose once 
all between marriage and any 
ver other form of occupation and 
es any more than a man should. 


Henry for the Million 


y's not expected to decide whether 
iheeome a husband and father or a 
eta business man, a carpenter or a 
er he can be both, and better in each 
for being a success in the other. 
@ the story of the romantic and 
ive young lady who had recently 
‘engaged and endeavored to test 
€ tion of her fiancé by propounding, 
ie gaze under the crescent moon, 
tion: 
ee if you had to choose between me 
on dollars which would you 

To which the resourceful Henry 
“Why, I’d take the million, of 
hen you’d be easy!” 
1an or woman who has made a 
U1 success of his or her individual 
have little fear of failure in becom- 
S)cessful father or mother. 

Course true that, in the division 
ological labor between the sexes, 
er must devote a larger share of 
+ and attention to the process of 
ting during a certain period of her 

the father; but this is partially 
valanced by the fact that the 


m. 
ti 


sd without absorbing more than. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


father’s period of care and stress both be- 
gins earlier and lasts longer than that of the 
mother. 

For, of course, all the efforts and 
struggles of a young man to establish him- 
self in business and make his place in the 
world are in a large measure for the purpose 
of securing an income and a position that 
will enable him to have the luxury of a 
home and the dignity of a family. And 
the period at which boys and girls begin to 
lessen their demands upon the mother’s care 
and time—the beginning of the boarding- 
school and college age—is precisely the 
time when their demands upon the gray 
matter and exchequer of the father are 
heaviest, and continue so until they are 
finally settled in life for themselves. 

On the other hand, too, it must be 
frankly admitted that the average father, 
though his intentions are good and his per- 
formance fairly creditable, ought to devote 
a great deal more of himself, his personal 
services and his time to the companionship, 
education and care of his own children dur- 
ing their growing period. He salves his 
conscience with the reflection: ‘Oh, well, 
their mother understands that sort of thing 
so much better than I do!’’—but he has 
unquestionably been shirking his duty in 
this regard and leaving a weight of re- 
sponsibility for family care and manage- 
ment and discipline upon the all too willing 
shoulders of the mother which he should 
have carried upon his own. 


The Good Done by Women’s Clubs 


One of the social reforms most urgently 
demanded is that the hours and methods 
of modern business—that Juggernaut of 
family life—shall be so readjusted that all 
fathers, from the day-laborer to the mil- 
lionaire, shall have the opportunity of 
devoting at least a fifth of their waking 
hours to the companionship and care of 
their own children. It would be the most 
profitable investment of time possible to 
both the state and the business world, for 
it would result in a vastly improved type 
of children—and fathers. 

From a biological point of view it is self- 
evident that not only will the proper and 
adequate rearing of children and care of her 
household not prevent a modern woman 
from entering public life and taking part in 
a wide range of activities outside the home, 
but, on the contrary, it will absolutely 
demand that she should do so. Just in 
proportion as the work of the home has 
been transferred to the world outside, so 
the interests and welfare of the home are 
affected by and bound up with conditions 
in the external world. 

It is idle and worse than useless, for in- 
stance, for a mother to bear and rear 
healthy, intelligent children if, the moment 
they pass from under her care, they are 
worked ten or twelve hours a day in 
overcrowded, unsanitary deathtraps called 
factories; or if, before they pass from 
under her care, they are obliged to spend 
the best part of their waking hours shut 
up in gloomy, ill-ventilated barracks called 
schoolhouses. 

Similarly, though in an earlier day she 
could supervise the growth and prepara- 
tion of almost every article of food that 
appeared upon her table, and know that it 
was sound and wholesome, today nine- 
tenths of the food of the family comes from 
all over the surrounding country and from 
every part of the habitable globe. The 
mother who wishes properly to protect the 
health of her children must actively take 
part in the agencies and movements which 
are engaged in the proper inspection and 
testing of food supplies; in the securing of 
clean milk and pure water, and the scrupu- 
lous cleanliness of shops and streets. A 
large share of the activities of municipal 
public life and so-called politics has be- 
come simply good housekeeping on a large 
scale—and it is even more emphatically 
woman’s business than it is man’s. 

Any sanitarian or public-health officer of 
experience will cheerfully testify that the 
strongest force in the community for the 
protection of the public health is the influ- 
ence and work of the women, especially of 
the at one time much scoffed at and good- 
naturedly ridiculed women’s clubs. Why 
on earth woman should not be given ex- 
actly the same voice as man in determining 
how the food, water and other vital inter- 
ests of her children should be kept pure and 
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The Reason Why Experienced Buyers 


Select the | Moon Motor Car 


TE 
Thousands of automobile owners are now buying their second, 
third, or tenth car. Men who know all about a motor car.. Who 
have driven their cars in city and country, over good roads and bad, 


fast and slow, for tens of thousands of miles. 
The MOON car is made from the finest mate- 


These are the men who are buying the MOON 


MOTOR CAR. rials that can be used in any motor car. Every 
Buying it—after careful comparison with every smallest part is made by an expert in that particu- 
other car on the market lar line of work. It is tested and adjusted with in- 
: TS : finite care and is as perfect when it leaves the 
Because of what it IS, and what it DOES. factory as anything made by human hands can be. 

. You'll be proud to own a MOON car. And it 
Things That Make Motor will give you perfect service, day after day, mile 


after mile, at the minimum of expense for up-keep. 


Get the Free Catalog of 1912 Models 
Write foradvance catalog showing 1912models, 
with full details of all MOON cars and how they 
are made. It will show you all about a motor 
car ina single evening. And will explain why 
the MOON car is the lowest-priced high-class car 
on the market. 
Use the coupon! Lead pencil address will do. 


Cars Famous 


In the MOON MOTOR CAR is combined 
practically ALL the things that have made 
FAMOUS many high-grade, high-priced cars. 

“Ask the man who owns one”’ what it is that 
has made the name and fame of these great cars. 
He will tell you—the T-head motor; the long- 
stroke engine; the multiple disc clutch; drop 
forgings instead of malleable iron; fan in the fly 
wheel; big, strong wheels; long wheel base, etc. 

Many a high-class car has made fame and for- 
tune on ONE of these features alone. The MOON 
MOTOR CAR has them ALL. 


The MOON a High-Class Car 


Some cars—well enough in their wav—can be 
bought at a lower price than the MOON car. 
Others—offering no better value—cost a great 


JOS. W. MOON, President Moon Motor Car Co. 
Dept. B Saint Louis, Mo. 
Please send me—FREE— information about your 1912 
models and tell me name of nearest dealer, where I can see 
the MOON motor car. 


Name ——_ 


deal more. Address 
(73 99 Torpedo PRICES 
The MOON 30 (Fore-Door) Moon “‘30”—Touring—$1,500 
Moon “45”—Touring—$3,000 
Other Styles Fore-Doors $100 Extra 


Shown in Catalog 


Equipped 
with 
magneto, 
five 
lamps, 
generator, 
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CheerUn 


Cheer Up 


— 


ET a tone on the outside of your piano, and keep it there. In other words, 
dust your piano daily with LIQUID VENEER. Then there'll be no 
more “‘blue’’ or foggy surface, no finger marks, no scratches—nothing what- 

ever to mar the original newness and fine factory finish. 

CHEER UP all over the house— 


Dust Everything With 


Simply moisten an ordinary cheese-cloth duster, and dust in the usual way. My, 
how it does make things look like new! Doesn’t matter on what it is used, whether 
kitchen chairs, fine mahogany furniture, metal work, picture frames, or on costly ebony, 
enamel, gold or silver finishes—it cheers things up in a manner truly remarkable. 
Makes housework easier, and pays for itself many, many 
times over. Absolutely nothing like it for removing 
grease from kitchen furniture, and for use on hard- 
wood floors. 


Trial Bottle Free 


“CHEER 
UP" 
COUPON 


BUFFALO 
SPECIALTY CO, 


72 Liquid Veneer Bldg 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sign and mail the attached coupon today for a Please send me free, and 
freesample. Doingthis costs only the 2c stamp Y without further obligation on 
you place on the envelope, and puts you my part, sample bottle of 
under no obligation whatsoever. Once you LIQUID VENEER. 
have tried it you willknow why there is : 


nothing ‘‘just as good’’ as LIQUID 
VENEER. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
72 Liquid Veneer Building 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Comfort means more than mere physical 
enjoyment of luxuriously upholstered seats and 


easy springs. It means confidence in the car 
and a feeling of security against strain and the 


undue fatigue often incidental to a long tour 


over roads of varying roughness. 


OTRO ACA 


Complete comfort of mind and body may 
properly be anticipated in the fine motor-car 
of to-day. 


Typical of the consideration which the Peerless Company shows 
for the riders in Peerless cars are the Dynamo Electric Lighting 
System, which automatically furnishes perfect and easily controlled 
light for all parts of the car, and the Power-driven Tire-pump 
which obviates the hard work and inconvenience of inflating tires. 
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The Peerless Motor Car Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers also of Peerless Commercial Cars 
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Concrete Costs Greatly Reduced 


by using Hy-Rib steel sheathing because it does 
away with centering, wood forms, and _ special 
equipment. Merely set up the Hy-Rib, apply the 
cement and the work is complete. A strong, per- 
manent, fireproof construction— more economical 
than w ood, stone or brick, 
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Hy-Rib for all ANA 


In Walls and Sidings, Ily-Rib makes a thin, monolithic 
wall at half the cost of brick. In Roofs, Hy-Rib reduces 
the dead weight and does away with centering. In Parti- 
tions, Hy-Rib saves all steel studs, and lowers cost of 
labor, In Ceilings, Furring, Tanks, Silos, Culverts, etc, 
Hy-Rib is a money-saver. 
FREE If you write us about your proposed 
buildings (1) HY-RIB HANDBOOK, 
fullof details, illustrations, applications and 
specific: ations: (2)HY-RIBANDCONCRETE 
ON THE FARM — Complete designs of 


silos, barns, houses, fences, tanks, ete. . 
TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
601 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 
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ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK’S 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


IS Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 


| tics. 
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wholesome, and in personally seeing that 
they are so kept, is a question to which, 
from a biological point of view, there is no 
answer! 

The same wholesome tendency is also 
showing itself in state and national poli- 
War and the currency and taxes are 
no longer the sole issues in the realm of 
politics. Questions can no longer be 
settled solely with eloquence and with 
clubs. Politicians are actually beginning to 
discuss questions which there is some pros- 
pect of their being able to understand and 
upon which definite and rational conclu- 
sions can be reached by the collection of 
facts and the use of scientific methods, in- 
stead of determining everything by whether 
it accords with ancient Republican princi- 
ples or true democratic doctrine. 

And upon these new issues in politics 
woman is at least as well posted and as 
well equipped to judge as man; and, 
indeed, she couldn’t very well know less 
about the currency and the tariff, for 
instance, than the average male voter does 
now. ‘‘Such an excess of stupidity is not 
in Nature,’ as Doctor Johnson pithily 
remarked. Woman in public life will 
simply be exercising on a larger scale and in 
a wider field those same noble qualities 
which have made her worshiped in the 
home, and extending over the welfare of 
the entire community that watchful care 
and that wise protection which she has 
always exercised over her children. 

If the atmosphere of public life is so 
rank and impure that it will sully her 
moral purity to breathe it, then, in 
Heaven’s name, it is time that she enter it 
to throw open the windows and let in the 
sunlight! Objections of this description 
are simply tantamount to a confession that 
man, in his own special and exclusive 
sphere, has not yet succeeded in properly 
civilizing himself. The mere fact that 
standards and methods of public life are 
and in the past have been male standards 
is no valid argument whatever that they 
should always remain so; in fact, they may 
be just the contrary. Bernard Shaw 
wittily says one of the reasons why he most 
strongly approves of the entrance of women 
into politics is that “‘they have no business 
habits of mind and thought.”’ They have 
never got into the habit of worshiping 
property and disregarding human life and 
suffering or learned to accept the creed 
expressed in the phrase, ‘‘ Business is Busi- 
ness !’’—a sentiment fit only for pirates! 

When woman is once set at liberty, freely 
and voluntarily to choose wifehood and 
motherhood as her highest triumph, her 


| proudest accomplishment and her greatest 


happiness—not merely driven to it as a 
means of livelihood; when, in order to ful- 
fill this lofty aim, she is free and encour- 
aged to develop to the highest possible 
degree all her powers of mind and body and 
soul; to enter into every field, both public 
and private, that is necessary for the per- 
fect carrying out of her mission; to choose, 
in the fullness of her womanhood and her 
judgment, her husband without pressure 
or interference and to be faithful to him; 
then, and not until then, shall we discover 
and realize the full possibilities of develop- 
ment and perfection of the human race. 


The Friendly Downy 


NE of the most endearing characteristics 
of the downy woodpecker is his fatherly 
companionship with the chickadee and nut- 
hatch. He plainly enjoys their company; 
and frequently in winter he is accompanied 
by anumber of these confiding bird children. 
People sometimes shoot downy, think- 
ing that he is the yellow-bellied sapsucker, 
which is about the same size and has many 
actions in common. Gunner, spare the dis- 
tinguished downy and allhiskind! Thesap- 
sucker wears a coat of mottled gray, has a 
yellow breast and a bib of crimson; downy’s 
coat is black, and is split down the back 
with a white line and has white spots around 
the edges. Hehasatiny red cap and carries 
a white line above each eye. 

The woodpeckers are a noble and success- 
ful family; they are both utilitarian and 
interesting. Though most of them are 
noisy they do not sing, and many of them 
are too busy to migrate. Almost all wood- 
peckers are gayly dressed and have a 
swinging, undulating flight. All males have 
a patch or a cap of red upon the head. 
Theirs are among the first families in the 
bird world, and the boy or the girl who 
knows them without a gun will have a 
valuable and delightful accomplishment. 


Try It On Ste , 


If you want that rare relight 
makes many a 


dish a feast, use 


THE ORIGINAL WORCEST 


A superior seasoning for 
Fish, Meats, Gravies, — 
and Salads. 


Assists Digestion. 


4 
Lea & Perrins’ signature is on label - Tp 
JoHN Duncan's Sons, Agents, s 


Icy-Hom, ‘ 


The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


You can have hot or cold drinks while 
traveling, fishing, bunting, motoring, etc., 
keep warm milk for baby, cold water for 
child or invalid at bedside without bother. 

Icy-Hot Jars—one and two quarts— 
keep stews, vegetables, etc., bot without fire— 
desserts or ice cream cold without ice, 


Many New Exclusive Features (Gay 
Pints $1 up; quarts $2.50 up. See at 
dealers—look for name Icy-Hot—wirite ~ 

for book. 
ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOR AUTOMOBIL] 
Lubricates: Burns Cleanly 
Write for Booklet, “The Cor 
Sense of Automobile Lubrica' 
HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
Indian Refining Co.. Distributors 
New York — Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 


All Garages’ 
W. P. Fuller&Co. 


BRIGHTEN UP 


Your Station 
OFFIC 


SOLD the 
should coi 
» their SUPERIO} 


Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 
Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, 
All stationers. Send 10c for sails 
assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet free. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 


messsueneetAbh! harges msures nea’ 
makes carbon of orders, does all the widely 
machines do. LET US PROVE THIS. 
work. Write tor catalog and Special offe: 
for agents. Foreign Ad iress: 75 Cannon St, 
Cc. J. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Bi 


sout That Pipe of Yours 


1s its pedigree? What kind of wood is in 
tow was it male? 

se are vital questions to pipe-lovers. They 
nthe faithfulness of a man’s good friend. 


Awarded Grand Prix 
Franco-British(’08)and 
Brussels ('10) Expos'ns 


bout the famous BBB pipes. These, you 
| passed muster two generations back. 
whan that: Our Grandfathers would smoke 
We else. And for the same reasons that 
soday, viz.: 

1 BBB bow! is of the finest briar procur- 
eaged and mellowed for three years. But 
ti three series of severe inspections are 
; is the BBB stamp applied. Thus, only 
jrage of 36 out of every 100 pipe bowls are 
¢ able to the makers. 

‘for all this care you reap the benefits in 
4o-delight such as is given by no other 
¢1earth. Get a BBB today. 


All Styles—Alll Prices 


-|\BB Pipes are made in England and sold in 
-|yery country in the world. If your town 
_}as none, send us your dealer's name on a 
ostal We'll see that you are supplied. 


Frankau & Co., Ltd., 117 W. 23d St., New York 


WGopyright 1909 by H. L. Nelke & Co. 
wose comfort - making, 
money-saving little 
siery protectors. 


 Togards 


L 
| ee 
‘only keep your toes from working through your 
t, fine silk or lisle hosiery but they absorb per- 
tion, and add to both health and comfort. 
| Make Their Use a Daily Habit 
pped on over the toes underneath the stockings. 
*r conscious you're wearing them. 
+ Two qualities, lisle and silk. All 
* Sizes, Natural color only, not dyed. 
10 cents per pair; $1.00 per dozen pairs 
25 cents per pair; $2.75 per dozen pairs 
‘ery pair in a sealed, sanitary packet bearing 
uc trade-mark. 
id by ALL DEALERS in Men’s and 
men’s apparel all over the Globe. 
| ould your dealer not happen to have Togards, 
illsend you, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
I dering be szze to state size stocking you wear. 
H. L. NELKE & CO. ' 
th and Norris Streets, Philadelphia | 
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; _ Photos Direct 
“a7 On Post Cards 


NO NEGATIVES 

i) Hustlers and wide-awake 
f men—the photo post card 
m™ business offers unlimited 
f 8) opportunities. Small in- 


a A, vestment—500% Profit, No 


\. New Sensation 


> Me 
Pe 


experience needed. Beinde- 
pendent — start your own 
business. Big money at 
" a) fairs, carnivals, etc., with the 
lel Combination No. 3 Camera 
\C eramakes two styles photos(size 3x44 and 2x3) direct 
Of ards—no negatives. A complete, “portable photo 
t} Camera weighs 9 pounds. Pictures made and finished 
\tinone minute. Complete Outfit Only $25. Outfit 
di verything needed to start making money right away; 
‘Wiurge and 100 small post cards. Send $5 deposit with 
f,) ance C. O. D. Write today for Free Circulars. 


trotype Co., Dept. B 5, Congress and Laflin Sts., Chicago 


WDY 
win success in business, our lawyer- 


i endorsed College Law Course can make 

; you a master. Not a short “cut— 

not a ‘‘makeshift’’—not a con- 

ri densed summary. Books, lessons, lec- 
<amae 


Lay the Foundation 
of Fame and Fortune 


Whether to practice at the bar or to 


tures, illustrative cases, examinations, 

encouragement. 21 years of salary rais- 

ing. Graduates admitted to the bar in 

every *state. Write for catalogue and 
evidence.’’ 


je Correspondence School of Law 
- 7 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


| WATER DAY AND NIGHT e 


‘Ming to run. Operated by water pres- Me 
i. Niagara ie Ban will i 
yy running water < 
it. Ask for catalogue ys ‘osha i 
A HYDRAULIC ENGINE Co. (3 _ 
b eerie. Pactory,Chester, Pa, i+ 
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THE FORTUNES 
OF THE SUN 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“You should have stayed until nine or 
ten o’clock,’’ he said. ‘It doesn’t get 
lively till then. They have fights every 
Sunday night and the cars coming back late 
in the evening are loaded with drunks. The 
traction company hires bouncers for the 
park line and pays its conductors and 
motormen a bonus because they have so 
much scrapping to do. {t’s been that way 
for two or three years.”’ 

““Haven’t the papers ever done anything 
about it?”’ 

“No, only once in a while, when some- 
body gets killed; then they advocate more 
policemen and deplore the spirit that 
prompts men to slay their brothers.” 

“Never tried to close the saloons?”’ 

“T should say not, nor the gambling 
houses either.” 

“Do they have gambling there too?” 

“Wide open—four houses.” 

“How many saloons?” 

“Five.” 

Here was a fine condition. The state 
law prohibited the sale of liquor on Sun- 
day and was enforced in the city; but at 
Riverside Park, in the county, it was openly 
ignored. Gambling, of course, was forbid- 
den, but the gaming statutes were cracked 
wide open. That week I mapped out a 
campaign against saloons and gambling 
houses at the resort. I told Warner to 
go to the park the next Sunday, to stay 
there all day and until the last revelers left 
at night, and to come up to the office on 
Monday and write exactly what he saw, 
giving the names of the men who ran the 
saloons and gambling houses, telling who got 
into fights, what the police did about it, 
how the street-car company’s bouncers 
threw drunks off the cars, and how the 
women and children liked it all and what 
they said about it. 

Warrer breezed into the office at eight 
o’clock Monday morning, after having been 
up until two o’clock to watch the last gang 
of roisterers fall aboard the last car for 
town, and he sat down at a typewriter and 
pounded away steadily until eleven. When 
he had finished I was in shape to present 
to the people of St. James, in all its revolt- 
ing ugliness, a true portrait of Riverside 
Park. 

I printed the story Monday afternoon, 
under a seven-column head that ran clear 
across the first page, like this: 


CARNIVAL OF DEBAUCHERY AT 
RIVERSIDE PARK 


Directly under the head, in the middle of 
the page, I printed a picture of the judge 
of the criminal court, with a picture of the 
prosecuting attorney on one side of him and 
a picture of the sheriff on the other. Below 
the pictures I printed the following line: 


THESE MEN ARE RESPONSIBLE 


Below that, in three-column measure, I 
printed the oath these officials had taken 
when they entered office, showing that 
they had solemnly sworn to enforce the law. 
Warner’s story ran round the pictures, 
with a two-column head over it on each 
side under the seven-column head. The 
layout just filled the first page. 

The next morning Austin told me that 
Street Brothers had ordered their adver- 
tising discontinued. They had been using 
forty inches a day, without a contract. 

I followed up the campaign on Tuesday 
with a demand upon the court, the prosecu- 
ting attorney and the sheriff for the arrest 
of the men who had violated the liquor and 
gambling laws. I reprinted their names, 
told where they could be found, published 
the pictures of four of them and offered to 
furnish the testimony on which they could 
be convicted. Then, when the paper was 
out of the way, I went out to see if I could 
discover what was the matter with Street 
Brothers. I went straight to Harry Street, 
the head of the firm, and asked him 
why he had quit advertising with us. He 
was very frank. He told me plainly and 
emphatically. 

Riverside Park was owned by the street- 
railway company. The company had been 
having an awfully hard time. It had been 
reorganized a few years before and had ab- 
sorbed two smaller lines. It had issued a 
million dollars of new stock and was just 
beginning to pay dividends on it. One of 
the saloons at the park—the big one—was 
operated by the company. From the 
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RESSURE means protection. When pressure fails, 
water in the fireman’s hose does not protect your 
property. You must then rely on your fire insurance 


policy, and ‘‘More Pressure’’ in that case depends upon 
the size and efficiency of the Company you have selected 


to stand between you and disaster. 


You cannot have too 


much of that kind of pressure. 

For over acentury the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
has responded each year to this call for ‘‘More Pressure.”’ 
Its business machinery was never in better working order. 
With its assets of twenty-four millions it can cover any loss 


which will ever come to it. 


In the policy-holder’s time of 


need, the ‘‘high pressure’’ of the Hartford 


never fails. 


Any agent or broker can get you 


a Hartford policy. 
Insist on the Hartford 


Agents Everywhere 


Here’s the modern system of heat radiation— 
guaranteed free from defects. The radiators are 
of pressed metal. The weight is 44 what common 
radiators weigh. Sothese can be suspended on 
the wall, off the floor—out of the way. Youcan 
sweep under them. They save half the space 
others occupy. Insmall rooms and bath rooms 
they are almost necessities. Nothing elseisso 
neat looking, for nothing else is as small. 


Note the Space Saved 


KINNEAR Pressed. 
Both Give the Same Heat. 


Common Radiators. 


The above tells the story of the space occu- 
pied and the heat given by Kinnear Pressed 
Radiators and the old style cast-iron kinds. 
It tells a story of fuel bills too. For Kinnears 
require 40% less water and that requires less 
coal. These compact radiators heat immedi- 
ately —as soon as you ‘‘ turn them on.”” And 
the heat subsides just as quickly. By no other 
system can you regulate heat so effectively. 
They are safe. Can’t explode. They can freeze 
up and won’t crack. Our book gives the details. 
This book is worth dollars to all who are build- 
ing or who expect to construct any building, be 
it a home or a factory. 


Kinnear 


Pressed Radiators 


This vastly superior system is the product 
of some of America’s ablest engineers. It 
has been for eight years a proved success. 


The Pressed Radiator Company of America 


505 Bailey-Farrell Building 
Makers of Famous Presto Boilers 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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On the Wall—Off the Floor—Out of the Way 


Twelve of the greatest hospitals use it—one in 
Japan, Eight Government buildings. Scores of homes 
of all classes, apartments, hotels, office buildings, etc. 
There is nothing else to compare with it, yet it costs 
not a penny more than the now old-fashioned cast- 
iron. We will give you a list of the users. That list 
in itself is a guarantee of efficiency. 

We maintain branch houses in the 50 leading cities. 
sentative will furnish estimates through your 
architect, contractor or steam fitter. 

There’s an almost unlimited choice both in 
size and design for use on or off the floor. 

Those who are thinking of old style radf- 
ation should get the Kinnear Book and read 
it at once. For the book tells the story com- 
plete and to know it completely is to know 
something of heating economy. Just send 
usa postal. We'll send you the book. 


A repre- 


Highest Building in the World 
Singer Building, New York City 


Would have had to be 4 stories lower except fick 
for Kinnear Pressed Radiators. Saved a | 
309,500 pounds weight on floors by not i" as 
using cast-zvon radiators. Also over 1,300 i 
square feet of expensive space. Hundreds 
of most modern office buildings, clubs, 
hotels, hospitals, apartment buildings and 
thousands of homes now equipped with 
Kinnear Pressed Radiators for so 
many obvious reasons, seen at a 
glance, or by investigation and 
comparison. 
Write for booklets. 
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‘‘Most Beautiful on Your 
Walls—goes furthest and 
lasts the longest.’’ 
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Any one of the 22,000 Alabastine dealers; | aii 
any one of the 40,000 Alabastine painters a 
and decorators; any one of the three million 
people who have used Alabastine will tell you 


that is true. 


Alabustine 


Send for this 
Free Book 
about Walls 
and how to 
decorate 
them. 


The Remetal Wall Tint 


is so far superior to other decorating material, in soft, 


: ; ; Contains twenty ar- 
harmonious colors—in wear—in economy of putting on 


; : tistic interiors; ex- 
the walls—that there is no comparison. 


plains our SPECIAL 
Pe te ACR 
Sb iaeV IC E.. We 
furnish 
charge, 
Color Plans for any 
decorating you are 
planning. Send for 
this book and think it 


Used in the better homes, schools, churches and public 
buildings for over a quarter of a century and more in 
~ yogue today for artistic decoration than wall paper or paint. 


Packed in Full Five Pound ' Packages. 
on barrel lots of 300 pounds — white and tints. 
you are interested in quantity work. 


Alabastine Company 


427 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York City, Desk 27, 105 Water Street over. 


without 
Special prices quoted original 


Write us if 


Do You Seek a 
College Education? 


Are you thinking of ‘‘paying your way through,” 
of possibly securing some employment while at 
college, working nights or during recreation hours? 


We have an easier way. We pay all your expenses 
in return for a few hours spent each week in the in- 
terests of The Ladies’ Home Journaland The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


We have paid the college expenses of hundreds of 
young men and women. I you prefer a course in 
some business college or musical conservatory we 
can arrange the financial end. 


You can be very certain of success, for we stand 
back of you, and are always as interested in your 
success as you yourself. 


Write today for full particulars. It obligates you 


in no way. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Educational Division 
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others and from the gambling houses the 
company collected a neat sum; in fact, it 
sold the saloon and gaming “‘ privileges” on 
a percentage basis, and it really couldn’t, 
you know, get along and pay dividends on 
this new stock unless the park arrangement 
was continued. 

“I’m interested in that new stock you 
speak of,’ I said. ‘‘I suppose the com- 
pany sold it for cash and that it represents 
money actually spent in extending lines, 
buying cars and machinery and building 
up the system?”’ 

“No, not exactly,” replied Street. ‘Of 
course the company has spent a lot of 
money since the reorganization, but it sold 
bonds for that. The stock was just issued.” 

“Oh, it was just issued.” 

“Yes. You see the old company was a 
foreign corporation and had been criticised 
a good deal, so the new management 
thought it would be a good idea to get 
in some influential local people. They 
thought the local influence was worth the 
value of the stock.” 

“T understand. They just passed a 
million dollars of stock around among promi- 
nent citizens, and you got a chunk of it.” 

“Yes, thatsute 

““And you’re so dead anxious to get your 
little dividend that you’re willing to take 
the blood money the company collects by 
debauching the publie at Riverside Park 
every Sunday, and you won’t advertise in 
any newspaper that tries to stop it. That’s 
your program, is it?”’ 

“T don’t consider it blood money. 
Riverside Park is a good thing. Of 
course you can stop drinking and gambling 
for a.while if you make enough fuss about 
it, but if you do you needn’t expect any 
business from Street Brothers.” 

I told him that that was exactly what I 
was going to do, and that I guessed we’d be 
able to struggle along without his business. 
The next day I printed the whole story of 
his stock interest in the traction company, 
the withdrawal of his advertising from The 
Sun and his conversation with me. I sent 
to the capital for copies of the reports of the 
traction company showing the list of stock- 
holders, and filed them away for use in 
case other advertisers who held street- 
railway stock objected to our Riverside Park 
fight. Every day for the rest of the week 
I demanded action by the criminal judge, 
the prosecuting attorney and the sheriff. 
I sent Kite to interview them, and he 
found them furiously mad but badly 
frightened. I served notice on them, 
through the paper, that my men would be 
on hand at Riverside Park the next Sun- 
day, and that every infraction of the law 
would again be faithfully reported. Satur- 
day afternoon I printed a first-page edi- 
torial, calling upon the governor to remove 
the prosecutor and the sheriff if they failed 
to enforce the law, and on Saturday 
evening they got busy. 

The Sun’s campaign had aroused wide- 
spread interest. We were getting from a 
dozen to fifty letters a day, applauding us 
and urging us to clean up the park. Sun- 
day afternoon and evening it seemed to us 
that everybody in St. James who could do 
so had gone to Riverside. There must 
have been fifteen thousand or twenty thou- 
sand people at the park. I sent my whole 
staff down and went myself. But our vigil 
was in vain, although our week’s work had 
not been. Not a glass of beer was sold; 
not a card was turned. The saloons and 
gambling houses were shut tight. Twenty 
deputy sheriffs patrolled the grounds until 
midnight, and for the first time in years the 
day failed to end in a drunken carousal. 
We had made Riverside Park respectable, 
and we kept it respectable all that summer 
and the next. Several times attempts were 
made to reopen the saloons and gambling 
houses, but each time Warner discovered 
it and promptly stopped it by printing a 
story about it. 

The public appreciated our efforts and 
we gained more circulation, but we never 
got the Street advertising back into the 
paper. Our loss on that business was 
two thousand dollars a year. 

This campaign also cost us the street- 
railway advertising. Besides operating the 
traction system the company sold electric 
light and power. This department of the 
corporation did considerable advertising, 
but after we stopped drinking and gam- 
bling at Riverside Park it never gave us 
another inch. This we also duly chronicled 
for the benefit of our readers. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of three articles 


relating the story of a newspaper, The second 
will be printed in an early issue, 


September 


outs or other tire troubles—and 
tires not so protected, they are not 
sible for nhine-tenths of motor 


raneren 
procure protection plus non-skid, witl 
added expense. 


. . 
Standard Non-Skid Tire Pro 
(or Plain Tread if Preferred 
Glass, nails, sharp stones are passed over, never 
your tire. These Protectors fit over any tires, any 
are held fast by inflation pressure. 
Standard Tire Protectors are made of 
materials, which give absolute satisfaction, Ift 
be made of leather and other like materials and. 
faction then the leading tire manufacturers wot 
ly adopt them, but this is something which 
impracticable. Write for booklet today. 


Standard Tire Protector Cor 1 
813 South Water Street Saginaw, Mi 
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buys the Pittsburgh: 
Typewriter. Made 
factory at Kittann 
now—later the pr 
$100, The best type 
world; as good as 4 
at any price. Entire 
Back spacer, tab 
color ribbon, universal keyboard, etc, Agent 
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Colonial Red Cedar 


The Ideal 
Wedding, 
Birthday 
or Xmas 
Gift. 


This beautiful 
chest is built of 
fragrant South- (= — 
ern RedCedar. —& a 4 

Protects Furs ——— i 
and Clothing Against Moths. ane 
Nocamphor required. Dust-Damp-Mice-Proof, 
Beautifully finished with antique copper trimmings. 
Very Roomy. Direct from our factory at factory p! 
pay freight. Write for catalog. Shows many styl 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.70, 
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If you want to be master of your ow 
income, let us hear from you. ar 
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profitably utilize your leisure hours, 
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dden blue fire shot into the girl’s 
3he wrote rapidly in her little book: 
I must return to Duluth with 
; But why are you remaining 
‘ —alone?’’ 
»ause I refuse to imperil for a mo- 
ger the lives of my men,”’ he re- 
md the hard ring in his voice sent 
‘ik a step, staring at him. “I shall 
out my contract—not with your 
¢ but with you,’”’ he continued. “I 
main with the prisoners. Within a 
irs two revenue cutters and a dozen 
nd swift yachts will be scouring 
ayr and searching the shores for the 
nis who boarded the Uranus. If we 
seovered ——”’ He shrugged his 
ners. “If we are—I will take the 
isnent alone.” 
h stood looking at him still, but in her 
sere came a glorious change. A flood 
cr rose into her cheeks. She wrote 
iy.nd gave him the slip of paper. 
‘Yu are the bravest man in the world!’’ 
sito him. ‘If they find you I shall 
¢o you—and confess my part. And 
vhen you are done here—will you 
1460 see me at my home?”’ 
{cooked at her and for a moment dared 
Sak. She put her two hands on his 
_dlooked up into his face. 
u really—want me to come?” he 
e(softly. 
aodded. Her red lips pouted “‘ Yes.”’ 
‘ten—I’ll come,” he said. ‘Goodby, 
Vinn—Gladys 7 
seemed to come a little nearer to him 


‘ul, tremulous mouth so temptingly 
and then, with his brain reeling, he 


‘ttle attention to these things as he 
yd across the long planks that were 
[‘om the yacht’s deck to a big rock 
0. Herealized that at the last moment 
. surrendered to his baser self. His 
s/as an insult to Miss Winn. In the 
of a rock he drew pencil and paper 
pis pocket and wrote: 


is only one excuse for what I did—I 
2u!”” 
salled Peters and asked him to deliver 
te. Then, pulling his mask low over 
, he walked back to the rocky ridge. 
| not catch another glimpse of Miss 
and as the last tent went up and the 
ox of supplies was carried ashore his 
sank dead within him. The girl had 
ito pardon him for his insult. He 
ylown to the shore, shook hands with 
en of his crew and gave Peters his 
listructions. 
ly up the Silver Fox at Duluth,” he 
| “charter a tug with the check I’ve 
|you and join the big search that will 
1 de for the kidnaped passengers. Be 
‘i get a new crew—two men will 
ugh; and just ten days from today 
jsck into this cove. If we’re not dis- 
ere then no one will suspect the 
we're playing. I’ll disappear back 
)\\e woods and you can make some sort 
/irsuit if you want to. See the point? 
be the lucky rescuers.” 
xs hurried aboard and Falkner stood 
ng the yacht as she got under way. 
\AS Just passing the mouth of the cove 
the mate appeared from behind Miss 
18 cabin and launched a heavy object 
th the air. 
Cap’n; that’s for you!” he yelled. 
ell close to Falkner—a dainty linen 
jerchief tied about something heavy. 
untied it a stone fell to the beach and 
*e of paper trembled between his 
\s. A glad cry broke from his lips as 
| d what the girl had written: 
cannot understand your note. For- 
rou! I wanted you to kiss me. I 
I was to blame—if there is any 
—for I think you are the bravest man 
» world! Besides, I got even with 
when they brought you in and I 
ht you were dead! I don’t believe 
ever want to see me again, for I 
deceived you terribly. I am not 
» 4 you suppose. It was only a 
-almost a contemptible one, I am 
—to keep you from questioning me 
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JIM FALKNER, PIRATE 


(Continued from Page 8) 


too much; but if you should care, please 
come and see me when you get rid of 
those troublesome prisoners. Then—then 
perhaps I can make you understand!” 

Trembling with joy —a happiness greater 
than that of any dream he had ever 
dreamed—Falkner stared after the yacht 
until she disappeared beyond the islands; 
then, reading the note again, he turned 
back to the prisoners. They made a funny 
spectacle, for Peters had followed his in- 
structions and each of the eight men stood 
with his hands securely bound behind him 
and his eyes blindfolded. It was Falkner’s 
plan to give all his prisoners the use of their 
vision, but to free only two or three of them 
at a time, so that they could not make a 
combined rush upon him. He had scarcely 
released the enormously fat man, however, 
before the latter thrust out a hand and, 
with a good-humored laugh, said: 

“If you’re out for ransom, old man, 
you’ve won. You’ve done a mighty slick 
job—so deuced slick that we’ve agreed not 
to squeal on you. You might as well pull 
that rag from your eyes, because we know 
who you are. You’re Captain Jim Falkner 
and your boat’s the Silver Fox. You 
dropped this and I picked it up.” 

He handed Falkner a slip of paper. It 
was the note which Gladys Winn had given 
him in her father’s office nearly a month 
before, on the back of which she had 
written: ‘‘Captain Jim Falkner, Pirate.’ 

A cold chill ran up Falkner’s spine. Then 
he laughed and gripped the fat man’s hand. 

“You’re right!” he said. “I might as 
well take this thing off. And I’m not so 
very sorry. It tickles my nose.” 


Vv 


WENTY-FOUR hours after the bold 

holdup of the freighter Uranus every 
newspaper wire in the United States was 
hot with the news. Nothing more sensa- 
tional had come into the hands of the edit- 
ors since the blowing up of the Maine. At 
first the facts were accepted with some 
little discrimination by the more cautious. 
It was scarcely believable that a piratical 
crew, armed with bludgeons and auto- 
matics, had actually boarded a lake ship 
and by force of those arms had carried off 
her passengers. Managing editors smiled 
as they printed the first stories; but smiles 
quickly changed to looks of astonishment 
and even horror. The thing had really 
happened. As the details came in, 
“extras” with glaring headlines were 
printed by the million throughout the 
country. Three American and two Cana- 
dian warships rushed to the scene of the 
piracy; and the authorities of both Govern- 
ments were instructed to fit out armed 
yachts and tugs along both shores. 

On the second day, the larger newspapers 
came out with full-page headlines covering 
columns of type and pictures. In the first 
rush, photographs of the Uranus and her 
captain and pictures of her crew brought 
from ten to twenty-five dollars each, while 
the pictures of the eight abducted men 
appeared in almost every issue. With 
these there were thrilling portrayals in pen 
and ink and crayon, covering half-pages, 
showing the masked boarders leaping over 
the side, the struggle with the crew, the 
terrific fight between Captain Dix and 
McGraw, imaginary struggles between the 
passengers and the invaders of their cabins, 
and every other scene that could be worked 
out to fit the situation by hungry editors 
and artists. ; 

Who were the daring pirates? Where 
were they? What had become of their 
prisoners? These and a thousand other 
questions were asked by the newspapers, 
in business offices, over clicking type- 
writers, at breakfast tables—even by the 
children in the schools. Not one of them 
could be answered. Each day added to 
the mystery; and as the mystery grew 
deeper and more thrilling the newspapers 
devoted still more space to it, many of 
them sending their own correspondents to 
join in the search for the pirates. War 
between the two greatest nations in Europe 
could not have created a bigger sensation. 

Falkner, hidden away in a wilderness 
cove, behind another wilderness of reefs 
and islands, guessed what was happening. 
For a few hours after the discovery that 


his identity was known to his prisoners he | 


felt as though the gates of doom were 
already opening for him. He could see no 
escape. There was but one chance and that 
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Clothes Direct from New York to You 


The BELL TAILORS?’ plan puts Metropolitan 
tailoring within reach of every man between New 
York and the Pacific Coast — between Canada 
and the Gulf. If the mountain can’t come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet will go to the mountain. BELL system gives 
you the most up-to-date New York styles made to your 
own measure at less trouble to you than a visit to your 
local tailor’s. It also gives you these clothes at one-third 
less than your tailor could afford to make them, even if 
he had the selection of fabrics and styles to make them from. 


~ $20 SUIT or 
| OVERCOAT $1322 


This extraordinary value is possible because BELL TAILORS 
is the largest direct tailoring concern in the world. BELL 
TAILORS sell direct from catalog, and the $6.50 you save 
on their $20.00 suit just represents the commission 
saved by you selling the suit to yourself. 


Handsome Style Book ready —FREE 


ITIS FREE, It contains 64 samples of handsome new falland 
winter fabrics. It shows you the latest New York styles for 
the coming season. It tells you howto take your own meas- 
urements accurately. We guarantee you a fit from these 
measurements. You may return any garment that does not 
fit perfectly or that fails to give satisfaction in every way. 
Only supreme confidence in our work makes such an offer 
possible. Select your fabric and style, send us your 
measurements on form prescribed, and we will do the # 
rest. Over 50,000 satisfied customers on the BELL # + 
TAILORS’ books. Namesin yourown town gladly #£ A° 
furnished on request. Thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials on file from enthusiastic customers. 


Send for Catalog Today 


Examine our offer. Dress yourself in 
city clothes made to your own 
measure by the famous BELL 
TAILORS, and save yourself 
many, many dollars. Write 
now. We’ll prove our claims. 


The Bell Tailors 

of New York 
113-115 Walker Street 

New York 


TO YOUR 
MEASURE 
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Of NEW YORK 
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JIOXoOsen 


When a cut, wound, scratch, sore, or any 
injury becomes inflamed, z7fectzon is the cause, 
and infection often results in blood poisoning. 
Never neglect injuries—no matter how insig- 

B nificant they may seem. Apply Dioxogen at 
) a the first opportunity; it prevents infection by 
” Ye. destroying harmful germs. ‘‘ Teach your 
F Ny children to use Dioxogen’’—it is harmless, 

4 \ i safe and sure. 

: Free trial bottle and booklet sent upon request. 
eS The Oakland Chemical Co., 132 Front St., New York, N. Y. 
UTUFEVOSAOSNOVGNETEOOSNONAOUAGOOOOOONEOGGGGOGAAOAOOENEGUEUAGCOUAGAQGQAQOSOUAOAOERAOOOUOOQOOUOULOOQGOEEOUAQOQSQUUQUOOAEERSOQOOOOGOUAOOUEEOOOOOSOONOSROOUONCEVEOOEAOOOUOUEERTLEA EOS OOOO OOO OOOOH 


One of 100 uses —For 
cuts, burns, bruises, etc. 
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y! Here’sa big money-making proposi- 
tion for the live man anywhere who is in earnest. 

For the right man with a little cash it’s the greatest, solidest 
kind of business opening, with quick returns. Drilled wells de- 
manded every where. We have money-making locations for Well 
Drillers now. Many drillers’ time booked 6 months ahead. Two 
South Dakota men made over $100,000 in ten years drilling wells. 
Write at once for 128-page FREE illustrated book. Explains 
everything about the wal ishing business. 


ARMSTRONG MBFG. CO., 1545 Chestnut St., Waterloo, lowa 
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BELDING BROS. & CO., 
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526-528 BROADWAY 
New: York City: 
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{9M} In the Shop—About the House — 
“y In the Manual Training School 


A Carborundum Sharpening Stone means 


sharp, perfectly conditioned tools —And 


Any man or boy who uses tools of any kind 
needs a Carborundum Sharpening Stone — 
. the most remarkable sharpening 
J ; agent ever discovered. 
Hardware dealers everywhere sell them. If yours doesn’t — 
send direct. Don’t be satisfied with an inferior stone. 


No. 107-A. Round Combination Stone for Carpenters $1.00 
No. 108-A. Oblong Combination Stone . . . 1.25 
No. 108-A. Oblong Combination Stone in aluminum box Zee 
No. 109-A. Scythe and Grass Hook Stone . . . 25 


. 114-A. 75 


Sportsman’s Pocket Stone in soft leather case 


Our Small 


Motors 


Fit a Large Variety of Power Needs! 


Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Motors—1-30 to 15 horse 
power—have been applied to more than 2,000 different kinds of 
mechanical work. Factories, workshops, offices, wholesale and retail 
stores find our motors give more efficient power at a much lower cost. 

Large manufacturers have applied our motors to individual 


machines, eliminating all ‘light load’’ waste. Workshops, repair shops 
and garages are using ‘‘STANDARD” Motors at a big saving over 
any other kind of power. They havebeen proven to be the most prac- 
tical power for addressing machines, multigraphs, mailing machines, 
wrapping machines and most every kind of office machinery. 

Thereisa place in YOUR business where the right “STANDARD” 
Motors will save time and labor and give you the most efficient 
power for the lowest cost. 


1-30 to 15 Horse Power 


Write us as to your power condition—what you use it for and 
where you use it—and let us prove to you that a “STANDARD” 
Motor will cut a big slice out of your power bills. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
1305 Lagonda Avenue Springfield, Ohio 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, Atlanta and Rochester. 
We also manufacture a complete line of Alternating and 
Direct Current Fans— Desk, Bracket, Ceiling, Oscillat- 
ing and Ventilating—for Office, Factory and Home, 


Branches: 
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was in flight. It was possible for him to 
strike straight northward into the wilder- 
ness and to lose himself forever, but this 
left his crew to face their terrible penalty 
alone; for, now that he and his vessel were 
known, the men who had accompanied 
him on the desperate expedition could be 
easily traced. So he discarded the thought 
of personal escape. Inspite of what seemed 
to be the utter hopelessness of his own 
situation he could not help being deeply 
interested in the strange deportment of his 
prisoners. At first he attempted to hold 


aloof from them, but the fat man and his. 


associates would not stand for this. 

‘‘No matter if you are a bloody pirate,” 
said the fat man, “you’ve got to join us 
and play rum.” 

Every hour added to the mystery of the 
situation and to Falkner’s uneasiness. He 
was astonished at the contents of the boxes 
which Winn had sent aboard the Silver 
Fox at Duluth. They contained every- 
thing in the way of delicacies and solid 
luxuries, from potted lobster and pdté de 
foies gras to dill pickles and limburger 
cheese. There was one case of wine and 
several of good old-fashioned lager, and it 
occupied the time of at least two members 
of the kidnaped band to cool the beverages 
in the chill water of Superior. Not for an 
instant was there a flash of ill humor in the 
crowd. The six fat and well-fed men and 
their two lean companions seemed bent 
on making a holiday lark out of their un- 
usual predicament, and from morning until 
night the luckless Falkner was a mark for 
a thousand questions and the butt of 
innumerable jokes. How long was he going 
to hide them away in the jungle? Why 
didn’t he demand his ransom? What 
would happen to him when he was caught? 
Would he be hung, shot or electrocuted? 
At least six times a day the fat man 
described some new and_ blood-curdling 
feature of the execution he had witnessed. 

At last he was forced, through lack of 
further material, to come down to the 
curious wiggling of the victim’s toes; and 
he asked Falkner, in all seriousness, if he 
thought he would wiggle his. Would he 
rather be shot, hung or killed by electric- 
ity—or wasn’t a pirate given his choice? 
He assured him, in all friendliness, both for 
himself and his associates, that they would 
all be on hand to see his last wiggle, which- 
ever way he went. On the fifth day the fat 
man said that he and his friends were will- 
ing to pay a thousand dollars apiece for 
their freedom. He said they had enjoyed 
the little picnic thus far, but that the lager 
was gone and they were growing tired of it. 
He offered Falkner a check for eight thou- 
sand dollars. Falkner refused. 

It was on the sixth day that matters 
came to a climax. During the night pre- 
ceding, a big and hungry bear wandered 
down from the rocky fastnesses of the 
hinterland and helped himself to the camp 
supplies. He left footprints behind him as 
big as a hat; and no sooner were these 
discovered than the eight prisoners took 
up the pursuit, with the hope of catching 
a glimpse of the beast a short distance from 
camp. Falkner followed close behind the 
rearmost, a short, pudgy man with a rosy 
face and long ash-gray hair that fell almost 
to his shoulders. The pursuers were hurry- 
ing between a narrow break in the rocks, 
the fat man leading, when a balsam limb 
swept back, entangled itself in the pudgy 
man’s hair, lifted a wig from his head and 
sent it flying through the air like a bird on 
the wing. The man gave a startled cry as 
hefaced Falkner. What came from between 
Falkner’s lips was not intelligible. Before 
the other could speak he leaped upon him, 
caught him by the throat and bore him 
down on the rocky trail. There was the 
threatening glare of an animal in his eyes 
as he almost snarled down into his victim’s 
whitened face. 

For that face was the face of J. Cortlandt 
Winn, the millionaire shipowner! 


vI 


FTER a few moments Falkner loosened 
his fingers and lifted part of his weight 
from the other’s prostrate body. With his 
first glimpse of Winn’s face it had rushed 
upon him that his disguised employer was 
at the bottom of some diabolical plot, for 
which he was to.pay the penalty; and now 
as he heard returning voices he pulled out 
his automatic and pressed the cold muzzle 
of it hard down against Winn’s forehead. 
“Get up!”? he commanded. ‘Get up— 
and remember that this isn’t loaded with 
blank cartridges now. Comeon! You’ve 
got to go with me!” 


He pulled Winn into the thick 
growth and did not stop until the: 
a hundred yards back in the fores 
astonishment the shipowner smiled a 
though he was puffing like a porpoi 

““Falkner—congratulations, old 
You're a brick!” 

“We're going to have explanation 
or I’ll bore ten holes through you!| 
Falkner. a 

“Sure!” said Winn, regaining his 
He looked admiringly at Falkner w] 
rubbed thered marks on his own neck 
with that look it suddenly dawned) 
Falkner that he was the father of ¢ 
he loved. ‘‘What a dad-blinked, s 
gun of aman you are, Falkner! I wis 
were my son—honest I do! See 
He fumbled in his pocket and dre 
big black wallet. ‘“‘Here’s your ¢ 
the fifteen thousand. It’s all tur 
gloriously. I had planned to exr 
first day ashore, and wanted to; 
others wouldn’t let me—said yc 
queer the game if you knew too go 
the way, Jim” —he chuckled as ] 
Falkner’s name—‘‘can you gues 
you’ve kidnaped?” 

Falkner stared. The beginnir 
dawning of a great understandi 
him speechless. J 

“T’m tired,’ said Winn, “and hal 
to death. Good Lord, how you ca 
Here—have a cigar.’’ He paused 
one of his big cigars. ‘Well, t 
with,” he continued, “the ship wh 
boarded was mine.” 

“Yours!’’ gasped Falkner, chey 
unlighted cigar. 

“Yes, mine,’’ went on Winn, 
and mopping his red face; ‘‘and w 
boarded that ship and captured m 
and myself you captured every 
member of the board of directors 
one-and-only Sanspareil Biscuit Co 
You took us off the map. And yo 
away with us just at the psycho 
moment. We knew you were comi 
were waiting to be kidnaped. It 
salvation!” 

He stopped, and Falkner’s 
blazed in his face. 

“It was a put-up game, then!” he: 
“But I don’t understand it. Go on 

“Tt’ssimple,”’ continued Winn 
has an imaginative turn of mi 
thought the scheme out and then 
over tome. Yousee, the Sanspare: 
is the best biscuit on earth, but in 
against competition it ran up against 
began to look like death for it. Itwi 
allowed to go on its merits and we cot! 
advertise it enough to beat our compe| 
It looked like bankruptcy. But now—} 
my boy!—why, can’t you guess what ( 
newspaper in America has been doing! 
week? Think of it! The entire boa. 


isn’t a_ six-yeé 
child in the United States today—D\ 
Irish, Chinese or Hunk—but who’s he: 
Sanspareil Biscuit! The Sanspareil Bil 
is a household phrase from the Atlan 
the Pacific. It’s in everybody’s m\ 
literally and orally. We’ve had a bi 
dollars’ worth of free advertising, and 
get another billion’s worth when we! 
up and tell ’em we can give no explan| 
for the kidnaping. This has beer! 
biggest advertising coup of any cel 
since the night Nero burned Rome! 
won't be able to make enough Sans}! 
biscuits. Everybody will want to eal 
if for nothing more than curiosity-| 
once they taste ’em they’ll never buy 
other. Do you understand, Jim, my 
If the truth ever leaks out—and | 
isn’t one chance in a hundred that it v 
we're all here to swear that the \ 
thing was a joke to create a little & 
ment. It was my ship, my boar 
directors—and my treat!” 

“Good Lord!” was the remar 
Captain Jim Falkner. 

Four days later a black and ugly 
nosed her way into the cove a little b 
sunset. The next morning she land 
hatless, coatless and generally dishe’ 
lot of passengers at Sault Sainte Marie 
nine o’clock Falkner sent the follo 
telegram to Gladys Winn: 


“All O. K.! Am on my way to 
you. You’rea brick! But you’ve 
a big debt to pay. z,, 
‘* JAMES FALKNES, 


The noon train was rushing him to’ 
Chicago. 
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The “Autocrat”—A Superb Car Perfected 


The Autocrat of 1911 was admittedly—and is to-day—a leader among four-cylinder cars, regardless of price. Its superb 
riding qualities and long distance touring ability; its beauty of design, strength, speed and absence of vibration made this car 
the most successful Oldsmobile of recent years and gave a real significance to the phrase, ‘‘Autocrat of the Road.”’ 


This is the car which the makers have sought to perfect. It goes without saying that changes have not been very radical. 
The basic principles of a long-stroke, easy running motor, with surplus power; large wheels and tires; comfort-giving body 
suspension; finest finish and upholstery are all retained. The practised eye will see refinement of detail in the body, such as 
the hooded dash and fore-door ventilators; increased luxury of equipment and mechanical changes which add to the value and 
convenience of the chassis and place it still farther ahead of the average types. 


The price, including a list of accessories not equalled for completeness and quality, remains the same, $3500 for a complete car. 


Engine and Chassis Body and Equipment 
Long stroke, T head Motor: 5 in. bore, 6 in. stroke. Seven-passenger touring, [ourabout, Roadster and Limousine bodies. 
Compression release for easy starting. 4-speed trans- Ventilators in fore-doors, an exclusive Oldsmobile feature. Nickel 
mission with unusually quiet gears. 38x44 inch Tires. and black enamel finish on metal parts. Regular equipment includes 
Demountable Rims. 3% elliptic rear springs and shock top and slip cover; windshield, speedometer, electric and oil side and 
absorber equipment. Improved system of lubrication. rear lamps of new design; tire irons, etc., all of the finest quality. 


The six-cylinder ‘‘[Limited’’ is presented with similar improvements and refinements at 
no increase in price: $5000 for the seven-passenger touring car completely equipped. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


COPYRIGHT 1911, OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
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UMPHREY folded his 


plate and patted it down 
gently, then glanced 
; the table at his wife and 
‘ked: ‘I saw Wilkinson this 
‘ng. He wouldn’t renew the 
for more than thirty days. 
ys I’ve got to pay at least 
f it then or he’ll close me up.” 
id put off the statement to 
‘st moment. 

ics. Humphrey looked startled, 
sxclaimed, with a passionate 
tremble in her voice: ‘‘The 
old skinflint!”’ 

Jh, well, it’s business, I sup- 
’ her husband commented 
mtly. ‘‘He’s been carrying 
long while now.” 

‘[e’s a mean old skinflint!” 
‘Humphrey repeated vehe- 
ly, and winked a slight 
jure out of her eyes. ‘That 
' note was nothing but a 
lle anyhow. Mrs. Taylor 
Mrs. Reimer he bought it at 
undred-dollar shave, so 
t have known it was 
-You’re too easy-going, 
ou ought to have fought 
first place. Mrs. Reimer 
arself.”” 
on patted his napkin 
y and gazed into his empty 
He did not wish to discuss 
nful subject of the Atmo 
th his wife. He knew that 
w of it was not at all busi- 
, but strictly feminine and 
sly prejudiced. Its proper 
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j note. It represented his 
junate investment in the patent right to a wonderful contrivance for generating 
ity for farm use by wind power. The note was for eighteen hundred dollars, 
I owed Doctor Wilkinson—or the First National Bank, which was all the same 
-twelve hundred besides. “‘Anyway, I owe him the money,” he reminded her 
y, “and he says I’ve got to pay him fifteen hundred of it in thirty days. 
cirse,” he added rather cheerfully, “I’ve just got to get out and collect some of 
oney that’s due me. That’s all. there is about it.” 
h, you must, Addy!” said Mrs: Humphrey earnestly. ‘You must! Now do it, 
' Will you—right away?” she entreated. ‘“‘You’re so easy-going and good- 
d, you know. You let anybody have credit and you let your accounts run and 
drun. But you must get after ’em now—get right after ’em with a sharp stick!” 
ded, as she shook her head at him vigorously, her face full of trouble. Of course 
ved him very much and was very proud of him, but that did not blind her to 
ects. “You know you’ve got ason to think of now,” she reminded him solemnly. 
[> son’s demands at present were strictly limited to food that cost nothing 
iver, his age being eleven months; but naturally the parents were already planning 
fucation. Indeed, the slumbering roll of fat, slightly diversified by limbs and 
8, which then reposed in the next room, tugged quite sharply at Humphrey’s 
and he nodded darkly, saying: “‘I’ll do it, Carrie; I’ll do it!” He lapsed into 
it for a moment and observed, half-absently: ‘There ought to be some hook or 
0 get that money out of Postlewait. He owes me near fifteen hundred dollars.” 
2s!” Mrs. Humphrey exclaimed eagerly. ‘‘There must be some way if you’d 
| atit right. Addy, will you go right straight to Mr. Reimer and see if he can’t 
tiething for you? I know he can if he’s a mind to. You tell him,” she concluded, 
2 ae a final trump, “that I said he’d got to do something about it. Will 
” 

ilison gave a little sigh and nodded. “Yes,” he said, “I’ll go see him.” It was 
dleasant errand, for Mr. Reimer had already favored him with several candid 
Pinions. For example, the last time he consulted the lawyer—concerning the 
note, some three months after he had canceled the original note by giving a 
‘}i@—Mr. Reimer had considered the case a moment and then remarked: ‘‘All I 
\/ to you, Addison, is that I’m blamed sorry for your wife.” 

ving the house Addison turned toward the main street of the village, walking 
) kind of rapid amble, his body slightly bent forward at the hips and his nose 
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thrust out as though his head 


to catch up with it. His chin was 
long but sloping. His brow sloped 
also. His face was smooth-shaven, 
his hair and eyebrows of no color 
at all, and even his eyes were only 
a light bluish-gray. They were 
not only amiable, however, but 
nervous and inquiring. 

Turning into Main Street he 
naturally glanced across the dusty 
roadway to the two-story brick 
establishment occupied by Moses 
Postlewait. The front of the estab- 
lishment was more than half 
covered with white muslin, 
stretched on wooden frames, upon 
which were painted in large red 
letters such statements as: “Stu- 
pendous Clearance Sale! Clothing 
at Half Price! Boots and Shoes 
Going Begging! Cyclonic Sweep 
of Hats and Caps. Chance of a 
Lifetime.” 

At the moment there was no- 
body in the hot little street to be 
electrified by these statements 
excepting Addison, the village mar- 
shal, the drayman, a dejected horse 
and two sleeping dogs. But on 
Saturdays Mr. Postlewait did a 
thriving trade. For some time he 
had been disposing of much mer- 
chandise at low prices strictly for 
cash; yet he seemed never to have 
any cash. His bills to the whole- 
sale trade stood overdue and 
unpaid. Mrs. Postlewait, on the 
other hand, was notably flush. 
Within thirty days after Mr. 


napkin, laid it beside his JE xe Cr CG] a B e€ga O dings could hardly wait for his thin legs 


was the Atmospheric Gen- Mrs. Postlewait, With a Polite Apology for Her Poor Hand, Took Up the Pen and Laboriously Signed Postlewait had sold his fine, well- 


improved, sixty-acre fruit farm 
north of town to a mysterious person in Chicago, Mrs. Postlewait had been able to buy 
the same farm back — having been supplied with funds, her husband explained, by an 
indulgent brother-in-law in Milwaukee. 

Now Mr. Postlewait had made many improvements on the farm, building a new 
house, a new barn, erecting a fine new windmill and water-tank and inclosing the 
premises with a wire fence. He had favored his fellow tradesman, E. Addison 
Humphrey, with an order for all the hardware embraced in these improvements, 
including furnace and plumbing for the house, windmill, water-tank and fencing. But 
he had sold the farm to the mysterious person in Chicago without paying Humphrey, 
and Mrs. Postlewait, the present owner, maintained the incontrovertible position that 
she had never bought a penny’s worth of anything from Mr. Humphrey and didn’t 
owe him a cent. 

With a heavy heart and misgiving mind Addison climbed the stairs on the outer 
wall of Bane’s feed store to lay these facts before Mr. Reimer. He rather expected the 
lawyer would tell him he was a blockhead for having failed to procure a mechanic’s 
lien on the farm. 

No street or window sign marked Mr. Reimer’s shabby office. A legal shingle, such 
as lawyers usually hang over the sidewalk, was nailed to the door by which one entered 
the office from the hall. The legend upon it was simply, “Joshua Reimer, Attorney 
at Law and Equity.” 

The lawyer was fifty-odd years of age and of an agreeable portliness. His rosy cheeks 
and upper lip were clean-shaven, but he wore a short, grizzled chin whisker. When 
Addison entered Mr. Reimer was in his shirt-sleeves as usual—the same kind of 
“hickory” shirt that he always wore. It was unbuttoned at the neck, and the sleeves 
were rolled up. His clean white cuffs and standing collar lay on the table with much 
other litter. He never wore a necktie; but when he appeared in court he pinned a 
white dickey over the bosom of his hickory shirt. He listened to Addison’s statement 
and shook his head, saying: 

“You couldn’t get a cent out of him at law; not a cent. He’s all primed to bust 
right now.” 

Addison unhappily contemplated the littered table and observed: “‘ You see, I’ve got 
to raise fifteen hundred dollars for Doctor Wilkinson inside of thirty days, or I’m all 
primed to bust too.” He glanced up at the lawyer and smiled forlornly; then added, 
as though the fact puzzled him: ‘He really owes me the money.” 
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“Well, if he owes you the money,” said Mr. Reimer, 
with a touch of asperity, “why don’t you go out and get it? 
I said you couldn’t get a cent at law, and you can’t. But 
there’s quite a difference between law and equity.” 

As the young man considered this statement a rather 
startled look appeared upon his face, and he was about to 
speak; but Mr. Reimer stopped him by leveling a heavy 
forefinger at his salient nose and saying severely: “Now, 
see here, young man, I’m a lawyer. I never in my life 
advised a man to go outside the law and I never will. 
Remember that. But the law, Addison, is a more or less 
hidebound, bone-headed, unhuman sort of thing. It don’t 
always meet a man’s reasonable wants. I will simply 
advise you to go off by yourself and sit down and think 
whether the Almighty probably gave you brains for the 
purpose of getting you into the poorhouse or for the pur- 
pose of taking care of your family. Now don’t ask me the 
answer, because I don’t know the answer any more’n the 
man in the moon.” 

Pondering this somewhat cryptic advice Addison 
descended the stairs. Mr. Reimer seemed certainly to hint 
at some proceedings of an irregular, violent and belli- 
cose nature—possibly even attacking Mr. Postlewait with 
force and arms and taking the money away from him. 
Now Addison constitutionally loathed a row. He knew it 
would get his mind all mussed up and sweaty, precluding 
that precious preoccupation in speculative thought that 
was his chief delight. It was difficult for him to believe 
that Mr. Postlewait or anybody else really meant to swin- 
dle him. He told himself that, at any rate, it was only 
right that he should try peace and persuasion once more. 
He turned back, therefore, to the scene of the stupendous 
clearance sale. 

The huge signs half obscured the windows, and the 
long, narrow store, with its heaps of dark merchandise, 
seemed like a dim cave after the midday glare of the street. 
Addison had hardly crossed the threshold, however, 
before he saw the stumpy and bandy-legged figure of the 
proprietor hastening forward to greet him. 

Mr. Postlewait approached with a smile so warm and 
broad that it seemed to involve even his dead left eye. He 
promptly hooked his arm through Addison’s and dragged 
him toward the dim rear of the store, assuring him at every 
step that he was precisely the man he wanted to see; 
indeed he had been just on the point of going to the hard- 
ware store in search of him. He pushed Addison into a 
chair at the end of his own battered little desk and sat 
down facing him, knee to knee. His manner of conversing 
was extraordinarily energetic. He continually bobbed his 
head, smiled and grimaced, while his forefinger pecked 
industriously at Addison’s knee or breast. 

It appeared, in short, that Mr. Postlewait was deeply 
embarrassed financially. He exhibited past-due bills, 
dunning letters from wholesale houses, threats of lawsuits. 
But he had just concluded an arrangement with Mrs. Pos- 
tlewait’s indulgent brother-in-law whereby the latter was 
to advance him three thousand dollars in cash. The money 
was absolutely sure to come and the fourteen hundred and 
thirty-two dollars owing to Addison should be the very first 
thing paid out of it. At the end of fifteen minutes he con- 
ducted the caller back to the front door, arm in arm, patted 
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“If She Begins Signing Notes My Creditors Will be Jumping 


on Her. She Might Lose Her Farm”"’ 


; 
him affectionately on the back and dismissed 
him into the street with a broad, warm smile. 

Addison felt greatly relieved, and repaired 
to the hardware store that he had inherited 
from his father with a brisk step and smil- 
ing face. He had a little office at the back 
of the store, inclosed by a plain wire grill. 
There for more than half an hour he busied 
himself sending out statements to his debt- 
ors. On some of the statements he wrote, 
“Please remit’; and on some, “Long past 
due; please come in and see me about it.” 
A good many of the accounts he passed 
without sending out any statement —because 
the man was dead, or there was no hope of 
getting any money out of him, or Addison 
knew he’d been having rather hard luck, or 
he’d been in a month before and promised to 
pay as soon as he could raise the money. 
Addison hated to dun people. Presently his 
pen began to straggle aimlessly; then, almost 
of its own accord, it began making marks 
that had no reference to bills receivable. In 
fact, the hardware merchant’s mind was 
slipping back to the Atmospheric Gener- 
ator. He felt sure the thing would work if 
only he could think up a better way of man- 
aging the storage battery. Thinking of 
that sort had an unfortunate fascination 
for him. He sat humped over the desk, at 
which he stared vacantly, an absent-minded 
light in his eyes, a vague little smile playing upon his lips. 

A sharp ring of the telephone aroused him from this 
pleasant trance. He took down the receiver and at once 
recognized his wife’s voice. 

Mrs. Humphrey also had been thinking, but in no pleas- 
ant trance. Indeed, the more she thought about Doctor 
Wilkinson’s ultimatum the less pleasant she felt. This 
was in July when the days were hot. She had chosen that 
afternoon to roast a leg of mutton in order to have a 
stock of cold meat in the house. The kitchen was hotter 
than the day and the gasoline stove would not work prop- 
erly. It roasted everything, Mrs. Humphrey included, 
except the mutton. Every time she opened the oven door, 
shielding her perspiring face with her hand, and saw that 
the roast was showing no more signs of browning than it 
would have had it been lying in a refrigerator, she thought 
again of the outrage that mean old Doctor Wilkinson was 
threatening to perpetrate upon patient, good-natured, 
hard-working Addison. The exterior heat, conspiring with 
the fire in her breast, presently got her into a very warm 
state. She telephoned to the hardware store demanding 
that Lute Morrow come instantly to the house and adjust 
the stove. 

Lute was Addison’s tinsmith, plumber and general 
handy-man—inherited from Humphrey senior along with 
the stock, fixtures and good-will. Humphrey senior had 
been a hard master, Humphrey junior was an easy one; 
and Lute believed in the law cf compensation. Issuing 
from the one-story brick hardware store he paused in the 
shade of Mr. Taylor’s awning next door and remarked 
that it was droopy weather. Lute him- 
self drooped. His head hung forward 
upon a meager neck, the buttonless vest 
dangling from his sleping shoulders, his 
trousers began bagging a foot above the 
knees, and his rusty shoes shuffled dis- 
piritedly along the piping-hot cement 
walk. Having discussed the weather 
with Mr. Taylor and compared it with 
all other weathers he could remember, 


ciable group that lounged in the shade 
of the old butternut trees beside the 
Vale House. There he paused and 
remarked that it was droopy weather. 
In this fashion he managed to cover the 
seven blocks between the Humphrey 
store and the Humphrey residence in 
forty-two minutes. 

He paused again in front of the house 
to wipe his bald brow upon his soiled 
shirt-sleeve, and noted that the ther- 
mometer on the porch registered 
ninety-four. He calculated that it 
must be at least a hundred and four in 
the sun. Drooping past the side of the 
house, a blast as from a furnace smote 
his face. It came from the open kitchen 
window and he surmised that the tem- 
perature of the kitchen must be about 
a hundred and twenty. Shuffling up 
the back steps he opened the kitchen 
door and at once discovered that Mrs. 
Humphrey’s temperature was at least 
two hundred. 

He was not inflammable by nature, 
and long association with Jabez 


he ambled across the street to a so- 
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When Mrs. Humphrey Finished Her Remarks He Was 
Red, Dumb and Sweating 


Humphrey had almost indurated him; but when 
Humphrey finished her remarks he was red, dumb 
sweating. He liked Mrs. Humphrey and knew i 
penitent soul that she would again take him into her } 
and nurse him through an attack of fever with the 
generous courage that she now displayed in calling) 
a good-for-nothing old tramp. He was aware, too, § 
was much truth in her statement that he took seand 
advantage of her husband’s good nature. 

Having meekly discovered and removed the obstru 
in one of the pipes of the stove, Lute penitently sh 
out to the woodshed and returned with the top ofa 
box, which he laid upon the oven. Mrs. Humphrey, | 
temporarily exhausted and secretly ashamed of he: 
merely asked why he did that fool thing. He expl. 
that the thin sheet-iron of which the oven was } 
permitted the heat to escape into the kitchen, whil 
board laid upon the oven would tend to hold in the 
thus browning her roast and reducing the tempera 
the room. In further mute expiation he clambeaay 
the attic and procured a square of zinc, fastened 1 
wooden frame, such as is often put under heating si/ 
This clumsy utensil he stood up in front of the stove! 
be sure Mrs. Humphrey would have to lift it aside 
ever she opened the oven door, yet it would help toz 
the heat in the oven, where she wanted it, and out « 
kitchen, where she had no use for it. 

Coming home to supper Addison repaired to the Id 
in fond search of his wife, and at once noticed the un! 
appendages to the gasoline stove. His wife explained 
and paid due credit to Lute’s ingenuity. Certainlt 
roast had browned, the kitchen was cooler. With ar 
dental and mildly amused interest Addison took the % 
from the oven and found that the heat flew up into hisi 
He lifted away the zine and his thin legs were insti 
sensible of a rising temperature. He coincided wit) 
wife’s opinion that Lute wasn’t by any means such 
as he looked. 

Both of them were willing to postpone discussion 
subject far more important than Lute Morrow’s intl 
tual capacity. Mrs. Humphrey was willing because }| 
in her heart there was a painful suspicion that her hua 
had once more succumbed to his easy-going, friction- i 
disposition; Addison was willing because as he walked } 
that very same suspicion somehow dawned upon him! I 
cheerful assurance with which he left Postlewait’s stoth 
subtly evaporated. 

At the supper table, with a smiling face and ci 
voice but a misgiving heart, he informed his wife tha 
got matters all arranged with Postlewait. In reply il 
anxious questions he described their interview, maké 
as convincing as possible. 

For a moment Mrs. Humphrey looked silently acrs 
her husband, while an odd little drama played itself 
her mind. She took her wifely obligations conscient 
and she knew very well it was her duty to pitch into Ads 
hammer and tongs, roasting him as brown as shi 
roasted Lute Morrow. Looking across into his ap 
face she felt it was a shameful defect in her moral cha? 
that she simply couldn’t do it. She could only lay 2 
her knife and fork and slowly shake her head at him’ 
a silly little swelling in her throat. 

“Oh, Addy! Addy!” she exclaimed mournfully; “f 
you see he’s just lying to you? Don’t you know he'tt 
you exactly the same kind of lie a dozen times befor,” 

A grave and startled look appeared upon Adc® ‘ 
face for the vague suspicion in his mind at once he | 


ty. He saw clearly that Postlewait had lied to him; 
abered distinctly that Postlewait had told him a 
other lies off that identical piece of cloth. He was 
shed that he should ‘have believed Postlewait. ‘I 
ye feeble-minded,” he told himself; and the thought 
od him as though a jury of eminent alienists had 
ily pronounced it. 
»js a liar,” he muttered miserably. ‘‘But—why, I 
he means it this time.” It was a pitiful clutching at 
aginary straw. 
d you see Mr. Reimer, Addy?” Mrs. Humphrey 
with an aching heart. 
s, | saw him,” the unhappy merchant replied. “He 
1ere’s nothing I can do—at law. Well—you see—I’ve 
» got to get after the other people that. owe me. 
is seventeen or eighteen hundred dollars coming to 
ides what Postlewait owes me. I’ve been sending 
ns all the afternoon—nearly all the afternoon,” he 
sed. “I’m going to keep right after those fellows. 
-after Postlewait too’’—he shook his head threaten- 
“His wife’s got that farm, and it’s worth eight or 
ousand dollars. IJ’ll make her sign a note. I’m 
out to see her tomorrow. Anyway, I don’t believe 
/* Wilkinson would close me up. Of course he wants 
‘eme into paying him something; but he wouldn’t 
| yclosemeup.”’ So discoursing Addison soon worked 
f back into his usual sunny temper. 
ting home to the midday dinner next day he hurried 
kitchen, as overflowing with happiness as though he 
st found a gold mine. ‘‘ Well, I’ve collected a hun- 
nd sixty-two dollars this forenoon!” he declared. 
or six days of that kind of work will put me on Easy 
you see, and I’ve got twenty-nine days! I’m going 
see five farmers this afternoon. I'll get at least a 
1d dollars out of the bunch—probably two hundred.” 
. Humphrey perceived that his joy was altogether 
‘account, exactly as though he were getting the 
for her and had no personal interest in it whatever. 
laughed a little and kissed him, and forbore to ask 
yr, as a matter of fact, he hadn’t collected the hun- 
ad sixty-two dollars from his very best debtors who 
have paid him any time he asked them to. 
ll using old Lute’s improvements, I see,’’ he 
ed, his high spirits flowing over in a happy laugh. 
‘eye awiully awkward,’”’ Mrs. Humphrey replied. 
they do keep the kitchen lots cooler and make the 
«work better. I should think the stovemakers 
il fix up something like that that wasn’t so awkward. 
wid sell like hot cakes.” 
made this observation quite incidentally, and 
tn, with light-minded amusement, again experi- 
il by lifting off the board from the oven and removing 
ze. “There’s something in that,’ he declared. ‘‘If 
ly would get up a sort of hood or case for the 
niow, that wasn’t in the way and would hold in the 
t. Hecircled round the stove, smiling over the notion, 
hid alittle to one side. ‘A sort of case, now f: 
(me on to dinner,’ Mrs. Humphrey interrupted; for 
vi uite as apt to for- 


d tly he regarded his 
n(iry difficulties as 
‘éilved. Afterdinner 
[¢ywed his wife into 
ichen; and again 
€ appendages to the 
aught his eye. 
I elieve that might 
xed out now,” he 
mnted. “A sort of 
diy.” Hehaltedop- 
ii hestove, staring at 
it tly, his head bent. 
ae ly he muttered, 
”s something in 
t,/and left the house 
thkitehen door. 
le ent to the wood- 
» here he pounced 
Nie soap box from 
ute had taken the 
A few minutes 


g plea 
A ison Humphrey, 
‘dare merchant, 
ki) rapidly up Main 
€¢—his eyes fixed 
y upon the pip- 
| eamient flagging, 
ag2, absent-minded 
le} laying upon his 


lips—lugging an old, empty soap box. The drayman 
remarked to the village marshal: “‘Seems to be havin’ 
another of his nutty spells; probably goin’ to make elec- 
tricity out of soap boxes.” 

Among other junk in the basement of the hardware store 
that represented Addison’s profitless experiments was a 
stock of asbestos board a quarter of an inch thick. With 
this material, under Addison’s direction, Lute Morrow 
completely lined the soap box; and at a quarter past four 
the marshal was again diverted by beholding E. Addison 
Humphrey rapidly traversing Main Street, quite oblivious 
to the heat, lugging an old soap box. 

At home Addison took the thin sheet-iron oven from the 
gasoline stove, putting his asbestos-lined box in its place. 
The remainder of the afternoon and the fore part of the 
evening he spent in carefully baking his box. He could not 
have been more intensely absorbed in the process if his life 
had depended upon it. From time to time he examined the 
interior to see how the asbestos withstood the heat; and 
whenever he laid his hand upon the exterior to see whether 
it was getting hot, one might have supposed that he was 
watching the temperature of a patient in the crisis of a fever. 

Mrs. Humphrey hovered over the experiment with bated 
breath. In one hand she held her watch, in the other a 
thermometer. Following low directions from Addison she 
continually took the temperature of different parts of the 
kitchen, announcing the results in guarded tones as though 
she feared to awake the patient. 

At a quarter to ten Addison arose from his chair in front 
of the stove, turned off the blaze, and bathed his baked 
face in cold water at the kitchen sink. ‘‘It’s a success, 
Carrie,” he said gravely; ‘‘it’s going to work.” 

They repaired to the living room, and for two hours and 
a half Addison sat at the writing table drawing diagrams, 
making calculations and conversing with his wife in 
absorbed tones. She gravely replied, commented, sug- 
gested, while her heart beat fast with the awe and wonder 
of Addison’s grand idea. They hadn’t had so highly, 
solemnly happy a time together since the evening of the 
day the baby was born. Some people wondered—express- 
ing that wonder with the utmost candor—why intelligent 
Carrie Matson was so devoted to her fool husband. This 
was one of the reasons. 

The first thing next morning Addison repaired to the 
sash and door mill of the Sterling Lumber and Mill Com- 
pany, on the bank of Vale Creek at the outskirts of the 
village, and ordered a bottomless box to be made of half- 
inch ash lumber, with a door that opened by sliding back, 
according to the diagram and specifications which he deliv- 
ered to Mr. Sterling. Three days later he sat in his 
kitchen, his wife beside him, gazing raptly at the embodied 
oven of his dreams—a tidy box of half-inch ash, lined with 
asbestos, the outside painted a cool olive green. There 
was a neat little china knob on the sliding door, and in the 
center of the door was neatly stenciled in white letters, 
““The Humphrey Wooden Oven. Patent Applied For.” 

The next two days he couldn’t pay much attention to 
the hardware business because he was continually running 
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With This Material Lute Morrow Completely Lined the Soap Box 
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over to the house to note the result of some experiment 
with the oven that he or his wife had suggested. At the 
end of two days he ordered fifty boxes like the model at 
the mill, telegraphed for a fresh supply of asbestos board, 
hired a carpenter to help Lute line the boxes and a painter 
to decorate and stencil the outside. 

He then became an incarnate, locomotory and voluble 
wooden oven. Even those who thought very poorly of his 
abilities in general admitted that he was a natural-born 
salesman. In addition to that sunny-tempered, infectious 
and insinuating obligingness that characterized him, he 
had—when it came to selling goods that he was really 
interested in—a kind of soft, persistent enthusiasm that 
was like warm taffy; the more you tried to get free of it, 
the more completely it gummed you up. Personally he fell 
upon every man, woman and well-grown child that came 
his way, dragging him or her in to see the model oven that 
he had set up in his tinshop or the one that was constantly 
on exhibition in his kitchen. In one way this was incon- 
venient, for the Humphreys had nothing to eat except 
hot roasts and cold meats. But, as a matter of fact, Mrs. 
Humphrey almost rivaled her husband in waylaying and 
dragging in innocent passers-by. Addison hired young 
Little to strap a sample oven to his gasoline runabout and 
drive around the country drumming up trade among the 
farmers. A buckboard would have been cheaper than the 
automobile, but he felt the oven should be introduced in 
state. He put a full-page advertisement in the Vale 
Vindicator and employed three boys to litter up a six-mile 
radius with hand-bills. 

And the ovens began to sell. Word of them spread 
among housewives. Every one that was installed proved 
a center of interest to neighboring women. Ovens became 
the grand staple of conversation and of thought in the 
Humphrey home. Addison beamed enthusiasm, radiated 
hope; he and his wife sat up nights calculating how many 
kitchens there were that needed wooden ovens in the 
county, in the congressional district, in the state, in the 
Mississippi Valley, in the nation. 

But Mrs. Humphrey was by nature much more practical 
than her husband. ‘“ You know there’s only two weeks left 
of the time Doctor Wilkinson gave you,” she reminded 
him at breakfast one morning. “‘ You haven’t been making 
many collections, have you?”’ 

Addison’s eye fell unhappily to his plate. “Why, I’ve 
collected about a hundred dollars lately,’ he said apolo- 
getically. ‘“‘You see, I’ve been so busy with the oven. 
I’m going to get after those fellows now, though. I’m 
going to get after Postlewait again too. I’m going to tell 
him he must get his wife to sign a note. But anyway, 
you see, Carrie,” he added, brightening, “I’ve got this oven 
business now. Why, that patent is worth twenty times 
what I owe Wilkinson. He can see for himself that I’ll be 
able to pay him off in no time at all as soon as I get the 
oven business a little better organized. There’s no danger 
that he won’t give me what time I need.”” He had, indeed, 
been thinking a little about those collections—not so much 
because he wanted to pay Doctor Wilkinson as because he 
desperately needed some 
more money for the oven. 
That utensil had already 
absorbed the two hun- 
dred and fifty-odd dollars 
that he had collected, 
and considerably more 
that he had not collected. 
He had sold all of the first 
lot of fifty ovens and over 
a third of the second lot. 
He felt, however, that 
the grand point at pres- 
ent was to get the ovens 
introduced; nobody who 
could use a wooden oven 
ought to be without one. 
So he had sold many of 
them on credit. Mean- 
while, the cost of the 
boxes at the mill, the 
carpenter’s and painter’s 
wages and the expenses 
incident to advertising 
and selling ate up cash 
with inconvenient rapid- 
ity, so he was rather 
harder up than ever. 

On the way to the 
hardware store he drop- 
ped in at the establish- 
mentof Moses Postlewait. 
The proposition that he 
had in mind seemed to 
him quite incontrovert- 
ible. It was this: If Mr. 
Postlewait was absolutely 
sure of getting three 
thousand dollars from 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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in the moonlight. A whitewashed pine 

box by day, it glowed tonight in its forest 
setting like a marble shrine. The last of the 
worshipers had dispersed. The whoops of 
young gallants and the shrieks of coquettish girls had 
grown fainter, remoter, until merged with the whispering 
needles of the pines; but inside the little fane, swathed in 
darkness as by a sable robe except where the pale, phos- 
phorescent patches of lunar light lay on the floor beneath 
the windows, the. pastor still tarried, motionless and 
ghostlike in the high-backed pulpit chair. 

It had been a bad day for Rook Ferris. He had stirred 
the ire of one of his elders by declaring that the whale 
which swallowed Jonah was not a fish. Two of his recent 
converts had been arrested for ‘‘ bootlegging’? moonshine 
whisky. The church treasurer had tendered him only five 
dollars as his last quarter’s salary, whereupon the young 
shepherd had wrathfully exclaimed: ‘Ef that’s all the 
Lord’s money my members kin scrape up give it back to 
’em fer seed!” The evening congregation had been smaller 
than usual. 

Lastly, but really first in his present cogitations, a god- 
less group of young people from Ten Sleep— Yelvertons, 
Cottongames, Thistlewoods and Tinklepaws—led by the 
daring and beautiful Celestine Yelverton, had invaded 
the church as wolves invade a fold, in the middle of the 
services. 

Rook, never caught napping, had swung his sermon into 
an evangelistic vein and smote the sinners hip and thigh 
with the thunderbolts of his eloquence; but the bold, 
dark eyes of Sallie—as Celestine was usually called—had 
retorted with a shimmering, mischievous light, and her 
sensuous red lips had bent into a sweet, contemptuous 
Cupid’s bow which shot arrows straight into the young 
preacher’s heart. 

For, in spite of prayers and fastings, penance, adjura- 
tions and solitary sojournings on the desolate mountain- 
top, where God would be most likely toshow His face, Rook 
Ferris still loved this Babylonish woman as he had loved 
her in the days before his conversion. He walked with her 
in dreams, pictured her face in the clouds, heard her voice 
in the soughing leaves and, standing bareheaded under 
starlit skies, felt her presence instead of the angels’ and 
archangels’ upon whom he vainly called. Hence, as he 
sat in the darkness, the greatest conflict of his life raged 
within his breast—Satan on one side, God on the other. 

It was midnight, as he judged from the position of the 
moon, before Rook left the church and mounted his horse — 
the sole relic of his unregenerate days and the fastest horse 
on the mountain. Satan had won the fight, and at Hosea 
Hatch’s cabin, a mile distant, the rider reined in and hal- 
looed up the inmates. When Hosea cracked the door and 
cautiously protruded his narrow face Rook bawled out 
above the chorus of yelping hounds, ‘‘No more preachin’ 
from me fer you-uns!”’ and rode on without waiting for a 


reply. 


hex little mountain meeting-house slept 


**No More Preachin’ \" 
From Me fer Youruns!’’ 
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Upon reaching his lonely habitation, six miles farther 
on, he took from his pocket a slip of paper, obviously torn 
from a hymnbook, which bore the words: ‘‘Come on down 
to Sister Lute’s infare tomorrow, Rook, and have a good 
time for once in your life.”’ It was Sallie Yelverton’s hand- 
writing. Rook had seen her toss it into the contribution 
basket, along with her companions’ tobacco tags, horse- 
shoe nails, dead mouse and other choice offerings. The 
invitation was given in mockery, as he well knew. Yet he 
had determined, while sitting in the sacred pulpit chair, to 
accept it. 

His motive, he tried to believe, was to teach the close- 
fisted Bible Grovers a lesson—to show them to what 
extremes the stinginess and indifference of his flock might 
drive even a minister. And he really felt injured; but 
in his heart he knew that it was the lovely face of Sallie 
Yelverton which lured him to the fleshpots of Ten Sleep. 

He was no shillyshallyer, however; no balancer of 
pleasures and pains; no man to dance and then dispute 
the fiddler’s bill. Hence he rose the next morning in fine 
fettle, stuck a fragment of looking-glass in the chinking of 
the wall and sang merrily while, with a pair of shears, he 
demolished his long hair—the hitherto cherished badge 
of his soul-saving profession. The change gave him a 
fairly boyish appearance—he was only twenty-five—and 
the metamorphosis was complete when he discarded his 
clerical garb for homespun “‘butternuts” and a hickory hat. 

At the last minute he paused before a diminutive tin 
trunk. Halfway measures were not to his liking. He had 
renounced the church. Why not, therefore, go down to 
Ten Sleep on an equal footing with the other guests? So 
he took from the trunk his long-disused six-shooter and 
the same flask of whisky that he had carried on his hip the 
night of his conversion and had since preserved in order to 
prove his superiority to temptation. Then, though his 
little hillside patch of corn fairly clamored for the hoe, he 
saddled his horse and galloped off for the infare. 

When Rook had submitted his neck to the yoke of 
Christ, a year before, Ten Sleep had lost its darling—the 
wildest of the wild; the terror of the mountain. There- 
fore, when he rode into Hunter Yelverton’s yard, the whit- 
tling, tobacco-chewing, whisky-drinking, horse-trading, 
quoit-pitching, gun-comparing crowd of men welcomed 
him with thwacks and viselike grips that would have made 
a weakling cringe. He was a bit shy at first under their 
rough prodding, especially about the loss of his hirsute 
adornments and clerical garb; but his ready tongue was 
soon parrying every thrust, and presently he strode over in 
his old swash-bucklering style to the open summer kitchen, 
where a group of young bucks were chaffing the girls. 

Sallie Yelverton, with her muscular white arms bare to 
the elbows, was rolling out piecrust. At the unexpected 
sight of Rook she turned pale—so, 
at least, one of her chums afterward 
affirmed; butif she did her recovery 
was instantaneous, for she stepped , 
forward to meet him with a lump 
of dough concealed in her palm. 
When she withdrew her hand from 
his, leaving the glutinous mass 
squeezed between his fingers, a 
chorus of merriment went up, dom- 
inated by Wigg Tinklepaw’s hoarse, 
mulelike bray. 

Rook laughed too. Then, notic- 
ing that Wigg, harnessed with an 
apron, was paring potatoes—about as grace- 
fully as a polar bear might thread beads—he 
said: ‘Sallie, give me sunthin’ to do too.” 

Sallie handed him a pan and indicated a 
chair, but in reaching for the basket of peas 
which he was to shell she managed to make 
a clean spill of its contents about his head 
and shoulders. A second burst of tickled 
yelps and squeals followed. Old Granny 
Camp, sucking her claystone pipe in a cor- 
ner between toothless gums, cackled like a 
cockatoo. 

“Excuse my carelessness, Rook!’’ 
exclaimed Sallie with mock regret. 

Rook kept his temper and gave as good 
as he received. 

“T’ve always heerd that a gal teases the 
feller most that she likes best,’’ he answered. 

“°Tain’t true in this case,” bluntly inter- 
posed Wigg, who was at present the foremost 
of Sallie’s numerous suitors. 
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His First Shot Struck the Enem: 
Tree With a Vicious Thud 


“Tf it war I reckon you’d be the last one to — 
retorted Rook. . 
““No quollin’, boys!’’ admonished Sallie. % 
“Wan’t quollin’,’ grumbled Wigg. ‘To pro 
hyer’s my bottle, Rook.” ai. 
It was just the chance Rook wanted, for taking a 
in public would complete his crossing of the Rubie 
as he reached for the flask Sallie snatched it. “Yo 
can’t drink and work,” she observed lightly. Rook 
ever, perceiving that her motive was to checkma 
making a spectacle of himself, flushed and anno 
boastfully: “Me for a bottle of my own, boys.’ 
passing it around he took a deep draught himself, 
he knew that enough of the stuff would make a devil ¢ 
“You bruk with the chu’ch, sonny?” inquire 
ancient dame, tamping the coal in her pipe with ale 
forefinger. pS) 
“Busted plumb loose,” answered Rook carelessly 
Granny spat through the doorway, a good ten f¢ 
and observed caustically: “‘I been wonderin’ what’ 
sheared them locks of yourn.”’ % 
Sallie’s mischievous whimper cut deeper than t 
woman’s thrust and, as soon as he had finished hii 
Rook stalked out of the kitchen. By noon whisk 
made him loud and talkative and painted an or 
shimmer in his blue eyes. After dinner he took pari 
the sports—turkey-shooting and horse-racing. Phe 
tators soon recognized his chief motive to be Ho 
of Wigg Tinklepaw, the mountain’s athletic ¢l 
From being out of training he failed to accompli 
purpose, but he pushed the big stupid fellow hard ¢ 
to anger him through and through; and when thi 
ended, Wigg winning the last heat only by slashing: 
horse across the face, tragedy was in the air. m. 
“Foul play!” shouted the crowd. 
“‘Give him the prize! Give him the prize!” erie 
fiercely, spitting from a dry mouth. ‘What doIk 
the bauble? But if that pizen snake wriggles acr 
parth agin today I’ll most certaciously tromp his 
the dust!” _ 
“T won’t give him the prize unless he won i 
declared Sallie, who was dispensing the favors 
winners. x 
“Shet up!” commanded her father in an und 
“Wigg cheated, of co’se; but if you aig him | 
pighead’s liable to do wuss.” # 
No further clash occurred during the afternoon; 
the big front room was being cleared for the dani 
night, old Hunter felt relieved when Rook, thé 
master of the art, sulkily announced that he would t 
part. For over an hour he steadfastly resisted th 
music, the rhythmic motion of the figures and the si 
voice of old Cube Acres. Then Sallie, beautifully 
from exercise, came to him, as Eve to Adam in the 
with the pernicious fruit in her hand. ; 
“‘Rooky, ain’t you goin’ to shake your foot? 
havin’ it all his own way with the girls. Please ‘ 
To her subtle, cajoling voice she added the touch 
taking hold of his fingertips. He went. $ 
He cursed himself afterward for yielding, 
coquettish girl used him as a puppet with wl 
tantalize Wigg. At least, so he believed; but 
time, drunk with the music and the motion, not ton 
his potations, and exalted by the sight and toue 


if 
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n he loved, he fancied he was winning her heart. 
then the last dance, the ‘‘Ladies’ Choice,’”’ in which 
id chosen him, was over and the pair stood in the 
ark outside, somewhat removed from the others, he 
ily encircled her waist with his arm and kissed her. 
struggled only a little, but he let her go, for a 
ily approaching figure, too large to belong to any 
it Wigg Tinklepaw, had caught his attention. His 
wasup. He drew his gun, but Wigg forestalled him. 
came a blinding flash in the gloom, a deafening 
—and Rook knew no more. 
a fortnight he lay in an upper chamber of Hunter 
ton’s home. For seven days more he sat in the sun 
m his thin blood, or tottered on shaky, uncertain 
the spring for water, or smoked his pipe in an easy 
like a dotard. Then one day he abruptly announced 
ention of going home, spoke the scant farewells of 
yuntaineer and rode away. 
peaked face wore a settled melancholy. Mind as 
3 body had suffered. Remorse had not yet set its 
n him, but the woman for whom he had jeopardized 
il still danced impishly ahead of him, like a will-o’- 
sp. During his sickness there had been moments 
the wore the aspect of a ministering angel, and once 
-nerved himself to speak the momentous word, but 
‘elverton had called upstairs to Sallie that some one 
ito see her. She left with alacrity—so it seemed to 
qsitive sick man. He heard her cross the yard a 
it later; and, slowly and painfully raising himself 
elbow, he looked out the window and saw Wigg 
paw’s roan mare tied 
fence. 
ie frenzy which seized 
would, had there been 
t hand, have shot the 
-yea, the man and the 
.too! As it was, un- 
d by weakness, he fell 
n the pillow with a 
of scalding tears. 
that moment he 
1d his love as pious 
of yore scourged their 
and today he had 
sly chosen an hour to 
en Sallie was absent 
pme. He suspected, 
tee jealousy —though 
‘rward learned that 
| altogether wrong— 
‘e was trysting with 
¢nd he had no desire 
Wher again, much less 
ugh the empty form 
‘ing her for nursing 


2 in the road, how- 
nexpectedly brought 
fe to face with her. 
¥ on horseback, bare- 
¢; hair trailing in a 
lait, white neck ex- 
lio the base, sleeves 
1) her elbows, with a 
f bloom tucked in 
. Of all the sweet, 
jects along the road 
ning, she was by 
di the sweetest and 
t. Yet the young 
lineer’s lackluster 
lalt upon her but an 
and he would fain have passed her quickly by. 
-ain’t going home, Rooky?” she demanded in 
ment. 

@solicitous, half-endearing tone, from lips yet 
3 he imagined, with Wigg Tinklepaw’s kisses, was 
stouch needed to unshackle the demon within his 


” he answered sternly. “I ought to have went 
Small difference it makes to you, fer all your 
‘voice. I gave up my church, I made my name 
il-stock and a byword in the mounting to come 
you. You knowed I loved you. You’ve knowed 
ence Abel Day’s house-raisin’ down at Bone Gap 
§’ ago. I come aco’tin’ you, and you give me a 
s$ as a signal fer that redhanded butcher of yourn 
2 out like a polled ox, hatin’ me, I s’pose, because 
ehed you from the pulpit with the fire of God. 
pore fool thinks you’ll marry him, like I once 
hn} But you won’t. You ain’t the marryin’ kind. 


1/ut the shell of awoman. You ain’t no more heart 
ajoller log. You don’t ever aim to be a wife and 
You don’t want to rise airly of a mawnin’ to 
2)an’s breakfast or lay awake o’ nights to nuss a 
2. It might spile your good looks. 


“Oh, you Babylonish woman—full of abominations! 
You’re nothin’ but a handsome she-beast, with your long 
ha’r and white skin and red lips—lips that would be cal- 
loused like a man’s hands from unlawful kisses if it wan’t 
the nature of such creatures to stay soft and warm and 
yieldin’. All you’re good fer, all you’ve ever done, is to 
drag men into the pit. You’ve pizened my happiness ever 
since I was converted. You drug me outen the pulpit. 
Then, after givin’ that redheaded tiger from Ganderbone 
enough blood to turn him into a maneater, you sicked 
him on to me! 

“But go your way! The devil chuckles. It pleases him 
a’mighty. Your hour will come. Soon you’ll begin to dry 
up and fade. Soon you'll have no more bait fer your man- 
trap. You’ll go down to the grave a snaggle-toothed old 
hag, with no childern to do you honor or to bring you a 
sup 0’ water or a crust 0’ bread! And at the end you’ll 
whimper fer a preacher, like all the other generations of 
vipers, and moan and groan fer him to save you. But he 
won’t. He can’t! God’s word is agin it. Such as you 
would pollute Heaven and make hell a preference!” 

His voice had risen until the hillside echoed its raucous 
notes. Cool and intrepid as she was by nature, Sallie’s 
cheeks paled under the pitiless madman’s anathema and 
her tongue clave to the roof of her mouth. 

““We go sep’rate ways, henceforth and forever!’’ added 
Rook, after a pause. ‘Consider the truth I’ve told you.” 

“?Tain’t the truth!” cried the girl passionately, at last. 
“It’s a cruel lie! No man outside my kin ever kissed me 
but one—and that one was you.” 


““Rooky, Go See if I Kilt Him. I Only Aimed fer His Hip”’ 


Rook, riding on, deigned not to turn his head; and after 
he had passed out of sight woman and horse still remained 
on the spot, as motionless as an equestrian statue. 

It was a desperate man who stood in his cabin an hour 
later and through stony eyes surveyed his weed-choked, 
ruined patch of corn—his sole support, now that he had 
broken with the church. Of equal seriousness to him was 
the loss of his horseshed and its little stock of hay, of which, 
fired by lightning or some miscreant, there remained only 
a blackened, charred rectangle on the ground. 

“Wither God or the devil!’”” he muttered stolidly. 
“They’re both arfter me—and I reckon one’!I git me soon.” 

He turned inside. His Bible still lay on a little table. It 
seemed years rather than weeks since he had seen it. He 
dully parted the lids. Alas, it was no longer the Book of 
Life! Its pages were as meaningless to him as if covered 
with the undecipherable hieroglyphics of a perished race. 
It was as if he had taken into his arms the form of a 
long-lost friend, only to feel it crumble to ashes. 

For a week he prowled the fastnesses of the mountain 
like a wild beast, shunning mankind, living on squirrels 
and grouse, without bread or salt; but, in spite of the grief 
and remorse which unceasingly gnawed at his heart, he 
slowly grew stronger—and with returning strength there 
took form in his mind a purpose. He determined to kill 
Wigg Tinklepaw, who had tried to kill him. 


Returning to his cabin at dawn one morning, he mixed 
himself a hoecake from the musty remnant of a sack of 
meal, removed the sandy stubble from his face, and then, 
with his rifle slung across his saddlehorn, set out for 
Ganderbone to exact the feudist’s toll of blood. No fear, 
no compunction fluttered a nerve. Indeed, he felt a touch 
of his old cheerfulness for the first time. Azalea, rhododen- 
dron and flowering dogwood clothed the roadside like a 
bridal vesture. The aromatic, spicy breath of the conifers 
tinectured every wandering zephyr. The spiritual, hymn- 
like recitative of the woodthrush floated through the dim 
colonnades of the forest. For the first time in weeks he 
was conscious of Nature’s smiling face. 

Ganderbone lies high on Big Rainy’s shoulder, and the 
road had narrowed to the scant width of an ox-cart when a 
man on a mule hove in sight, his long legs swinging close 
to the earth, a clownish, rimless hat perched on his yellow 
shock of hair. He passed Rook with a courteous “Howdy, 
stranger?” and then suddenly reined in his steed. 

“Ben’t you the preacher down to Bible Grove?” he 
asked, with some excitement. 

Rook hesitated. 

“T war,’’ said he. 

“Thort I’d seen you befo’,”” exclaimed the other, with a 
smile. ‘My name’s Killis. Me and mother rid down to 
hyer you preach wunst, right arfter we’d lost our oldest 
boy. Mother thort if you’d holped so many others you 
mought holp her. You did too. Comforted her amazin’. 
She’s mighty low right now, though, with a fever, and I’m 
afeered we’re goin’ to lose her. I cain’t git a doctor— 
hain’t got the money to pay 
fer oneefIcould. SoIthort 
I’d git a preacher instid—the 
one down to Peachtree Cove, 
which is ten mile nearder 
than Bible Grove. Other- 
wise I’d most certaciously 
goneferyou. ’Pearslikethe 
Lord must have sont you 
along thisaway, pa’son, fer it 
saves me a good twenty-mile 
ride, to say nothin’ of how 
pleased mother’ll be to see 
you ’stid of a total stranger.” 

Rook studied his rifle with 
a sober face. “I’d ruther 
think it was the devil ’stid of 
the Lord that sent me along. 
My friend,’’ he continued, 
with characteristic candor, 
“T ain’t fitten to pray fer 
your wife. I busted loose 
from the church more’n six 
weeks ago, raised hell down 
to the Yelverton infare, got 
shot up fer kissin’ another 
feller’s gal, and right now I’m 
headed fer the feller that 


done the lowdown job. Git 
him too!” he added, with 
flashing eyes. 

The uneouth Killis 


chuckled in spite of his 
troubles. 

“What come over you, 
pa’son, fer to cut up sich 
human-like didoes as them?” 

“Devil got astrangle-holt 
on me, I reckon. Ain’t let 
go yet, nuther. The Lord 
would sartainly turn a deaf 
year to any prayer o’ mine, 
or send jist the opposite of what I asked fer to spite me. 
So you’d better git a preacher that’s on speakin’ terms 
with his God, even if it do mean a ride of twenty mile. Pay 
you in the long run, I’m athinkin’.”’ 

“Now, pa’son, scuse me fer sayin’ it, but I don’t figger 
it out thataway at all,” returned Mr. Killis, looping a leg 
argumentatively over the pommel of his saddle and sinking 
his yellow teeth gum-deep into a plug of tobacco. “Ef you 
war prayin’ fer yourse’f the Lord might tech you up a little 
with His whiplash, I’ll admit. But He sartainly wouldn’t 
take His spite out on mother. Then agin, I reckon you kin 
say as good a prayer as you ever could, even ef you knowed 
the Lord was stuffin’ His years agin it. But mother 
wouldn’t know that. She’d have faith in your prayer, fer 
you put up as servigrus a one as I ever heerd; and to my 
mind that’s the main p’int, arfter all. Fer, ef you believe 
the Lord’s agoin’ to bless you, you’re as good as blest 
already. Ef you don’t believe it, you ain’t.” 

Though Rook’s theology rejected this argument his 
common-sense accepted it. He was, moreover, a tender- 
hearted man, to whom service for others was a joy. So, 
though sorely puzzled over the wisdom of his act, he 
accompanied Killis to his humble home. 

The wasted, yellow-skinned, fever-racked woman lay 
on a “‘shuck”’ pallet. She was apparently oblivious of the 

(Continued on Page 68) 


She Was Entirely Up to Date 


while ‘‘neat-handed Phyllis’”—named Ingeborg— 

moved about the room in a definite, noiseless fashion, 
creating freshness and order at each touch. The quiet, 
efficient ways of this little Scandinavian person were such 
as give thrills of joy to a housekeeper. A sprawling pink 
dressing gown flew to its hook in the closet; bedroom 
slippers, kicked off at a ribald angle, came—toes together— 
to the bed; a half-open bureau drawer was closed; the 
shade of the window slid to the psychological soft-light 
distance; in about two minutes, without a word said, the 
room had lost its up-all-night expression and smiled with 
an air of conscious rectitude. I watched the transformation 
over my grapefruit—the mistress of the house was me. 

In an army post, in a small ménage, perfect service is 
not common enough to be uninteresting; my heart gave a 
throb of ecstatic gratitude as I reflected that I had two 
perfect servants. My staff consisted of two; so my cup of 
joy was full. Taki in the kitchen cooked divinely and 
decorated fruit as if each chop he broiled for the gods; 
potato roses bloomed above the beefsteak; lemon-baskets 
of sauce-tartare nestled in the arms of the fish—so to 
speak; the grapefruit was scalloped around the edges—I 
dislike unscalloped grapefruit since that time; and the 
floral effects which Taki achieved with strips of red pepper 
and a few green peas would astonish Burbank. Isat down 
to my meals as to a play. To be sure, a Japanese and a 
Swede made a Babelesque combination; to be sure, there 
was confusion of tongues at times, but that was not 
unamusing. To besure, Taki was firm with me and simply 
sucked in his breath and did his own sweet way when I 
ordered what he thought unfit; but, then, he knew—knew 
better than I did. I ordered ice cream; and Taki, without 
a word of explanation, gave me apple pie, and I bowed to 
his decree—but what joy it was to have a cook who had a 
decree! And doubtless apple pie was best for us—Taki 
knew. 

And this lamb of a little Swede, trained and quiet and 
orderly—and so pretty! She blushed and smiled and 
dropped her blue eyes if you spoke to her, and either 
answered nothing or hurriedly murmured sounds that no 
one could understand and fled from the room—which was 
inconvenient, but very winning. I taught her English to 
her unbounded gratitude; and between the two of them, 
the Japanese and the Swede, I was never out of stories to 
tell when I went anywhere to dinner. For four months the 
situation had made life another and a brighter proposition. 
I might have known it was one of the things too sweet to 
last. My first glimmering came vaguely, simply as an 
uncomfortable feeling. 

“Dan,” I said to a large officer of the United States 
Army, whom I had once carelessly married, ‘‘there’s 
something wrong about those servants.” 

“Wrong!” Dan shot back at me. ‘“‘I thought you said 
they were perfect.” 

“They are perfect,” I reasoned. 
what makes me anxious.” 

Dan looked bewildered. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Well,” I told him, trying to put it clearly, ‘‘there’s an 
atmosphere.” 

Dan waited. I didn’t say anything. 

“‘What’s an atmosphere?” he inquired finally. “What 
are you driving at, Cissy? I can’t figure you out when you 
get occult, you know. Try it on in English.” 

“Well,” I explained, “I’ve just got a hunch—that 
something or other is up some of their sleeves that’s going 
to upset the heavenly, heavenly equilibrium of this house.” 

“Oh, rot!”’ Dan disposed of that. ‘“‘You’re stale from 
Miinsterberg and that truck—bad thing, reading books. 
Jump into your habit and we’ll get in a ride before dinner, 
and the servants will be all right when you come back. 
You’ll see.” 


[oe mistress of the house was having breakfast in bed 


“Of course. That’s 
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I did see. When we came in, late for dinner, I flew to 
the pantry to reassure my angels—and behold! the dark 
angel was kissing the fair one! I backed out hurriedly. 
Upstairs I wailed to Dan: 

“Now it’s all spoiled! Now there’ll be lovemaking and 
quarrels and tears and sulks and raptures—and then 
they’ll get married. How can she! That pretty blonde 
thing to marry that swarthy, black-headed Ow!” 

“T’ve got black hair myself,” Dan observed mildly. 

“But you’re big,” I argued convincingly. 

“And, anyhow, why should they be married just because 
he kissed her?” 

“Dan! How horrid! Dear little Ingeborg!” 

“Oh, well; but I have heard tell that the Swedes were 
general in their affections. I’m ready for dinner, Cissy. 
Hustle!”” And at that second Ingeborg knocked—to hook 
me up. 

Next morning, out of a relentless sense of duty, I spoke 
to Ingeborg. I told her it was not nice to be kissed —which 
was not just candid. Ingeborg hung her pretty head and 
flushed, and her blue eyes shone with bewitching shyness. 

“Please excuse me, Mrs. Nellison; I was very sorry. I 
understand not it was not nice to be kissed. I think mebby 
it was nice.” 

Then I screwed my courage to reprove Taki. The little 
erect figure stood at attention while I delivered my some- 
what weak-kneed remarks; the impenetrable olive face 
moved not a muscle, the black eyes glittered respectfully 
just past me, till I had quite finished a wandering oration 
tending to show how it is unwise for Takis to kiss Ingeborgs 
in pantries. Then a lightning gleam of deviltry played 
across the mask. 

“What it matters?” asked Taki. “It is only a Clistian.”’ 
That battle I considered lost. 

Next morning came my cousin Edgar, the judge—the 
youngest judge in the state. From the first minute he 
fixed Taki’s attention. He was an intellectual looking 
fellow in glasses, with an expansive, incisive manner of 
talking; and his air and his title fascinated the little 
Oriental. Taki managed to slip into the dining room at 
almost every meal to help Ingeborg, his white coat and 
dark face making such a good point in the domestic land- 
scape that I liked it. I saw that he listened to Edgar’s 
harangues, but I had no thought of evil. He called him 
“Georgy,” as the nearest he could get to “Judge.” ‘Is 
Georgy comin’ home lunch?” he inquired every morning; 
and, if Georgy was, whole flower gardens of potato and 
carrot and beet roses bloomed upon the table, and there 
were unexpected glories in the always glorious cookery. 

Edgar habitually rode a hobby, changing horses often, 
and just now his charger was the necessity to every man, 
woman and infant in arms of a career. I don’t know that 
any one denies it, but Edgar treated it as a discovery of his 
own. He held forth at the table one night and I saw Taki, 
transfixed, listening with tears running down his perfectly 
expressionless face. I tried to dam up the flood of Edgar 
then, but it was no use. Herushed right on in a torrent 
about “every human soul” and the intense satisfaction of 
fa goal”; and Taki stood in the shadows by the sideboard 
and wept continuously. Next morning I gave the orders 
as usual in my room, after my lazy upstairs breakfast. 
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Taki, alert, inscrutable, put his whole soul into the 
question of the next twenty-four hours. i, 
“For lunch, Taki ” T began. ¢ 


Taki sucked in a long breath through his teeth. “Ge 
comin’ home lunch?” 4 
“Yes; I think he is.” a 

“T dolunch. I make good lunch. Madame order 
lamb like this” —and-he illustrated on his sacred pe 
the part of the beast that he wished. Curry of lam} 
lunch, I knew—and Taki made divine curries. 

Then we arranged dinner, Taki, as always, lifting 
whole menu off my shoulders. i 

‘Any groceries needed?” I asked. 

“Fggies,” answered Taki solemnly. 

“Anything else?” 

“Awpls,”’ impassively. D. 

I learned through struggling that “‘awpls” were ap 

“Ts that all?” ee: 

‘‘Soupbones poog and poops.’”’ That was for the 
dog and her puppies. *: 

“Very well—anything more?” ¥.| 

Taki sucked in his breath again. He was an ie 

Georgy like cake—like a 


nervous little person. 
“‘Shoog, he go fast. 
Take much shoog. I must five poun’ gronlay shoog.” 
Would the rank and file of mankind grasp that T 
economical soul was listressed because Edgar deyo 
sweet things and the granulated sugar did not 
understood and assured him that I did not gru 
poun’ gronlay shoog”’ for Georgy’s sake. That finish 
ordering; but behold Taki stood rooted, instead of me 
off down the hall as usual. I looked at him. f 
“Madame,” said Taki, ‘‘I’m awfully sorry. 
got to career.” 4 
“Oh, Taki,’ I pleaded, “‘don’t career away fromm { 
“T’m awfully sorry,’’ Taki answered firmly. “Ple 


Ne 


ful for heself. I wish to be respectful for 
thumped his little chest. ‘So I got to career, please 
finished meekly and obstinately. 

I could have taken Edgar’s head off. I tried t 
clear to Taki that Georgy knew nothing and was 
talker, but he would not have that fora moment. _ 

“Oh, no, madame,” he said with a gleami 
“Georgy great man—big man! You know 
mebbe. Captain know nothing. But Georgy, 
man—he Georgy. So I got to career,’ he reite 

I appealed to the mischiefmaker and was met vy 
of laughter. “It’s not funny,” I remonstrate 
battle, murder and sudden death. I’ve never ha 
servant. I simply cannot lose him. You did it. 
and talk to him—you all-knowing, all-wise ——” 

I shoved the mighty one into the kitchen. Fro 
I heard conversation steadily for half an hour. 
my cousin came back with his hands in his trousers poi 
shaking his head impressively. I danced anxiously 2 ! 
the library. a 

“What does he say? Will he stay?” Be 

“They’re an extraordinary race,” the judge 
mured. ‘Decision, then action—in instant succe 


No palavering, no looking back—wonderful little peo 


heart went down with an almost audible bang. 
ido you mean, Edgar? Stop that footless meander- 
| want to know if my cook is—going to leave!’”’ I’m 
| went crescendo. 

is,’ was the answer, as calmly as if some old state 
“He is, indeed—extraordinary 


{ 
¢ne Democratic. 
ople!”’ 
te you!’’ I fired at him and burst into tears. 
‘e minutes, after much if tardy remorse and sym- 
som the man, I was swabbing away the last warm 
om a sorrowful left eye. 
Vat is he going to ca-career at?’’ I asked gaspingly. 
\ talked that over,” said Edgar. ‘‘It quite touches 
h way he defers to my judgment. I’ve never been 
ypreciated.”’ 
—you!’’ I threw back. I was not placing a high 
1 the judge’s self-esteem just now. ‘‘ Appreciated! 
hypnotized the poor little lunatic with your eye- 
: What calling did you advise him to follow?” 
/; going to be an undertaker,” Edgar responded with 
Idness. 
indertaker!”’ I hooted with sudden, wild laughter. 
dertaker! Taki?” 
4° proceeded with serious dignity. ‘‘There’s a good 
(:in the town to be bought out—it was in the paper. 
>. savings and I’m going to lend him a little.” Then, 
in a protesting answer to my speechless indigna- 
Hang it all, Cecelia, you can’t expect to smother a 
your kitchen! He’s full of energy and ambition, 
je bundle of live wire. You couldn’t have kept 
ganyway. You oughtn’t to blame me. All I did 
hit the gunpowder by accident. The thing was 
éocome!” And with that I was laughing. * ‘‘ What’s 
lou now?” the judge sulked. 
i!” I explained—‘‘Taki in a frock coat and silk 
fining a funeral! He’ll put potato roses on the 
¢—and parsley ! 
righ mediation from Georgy, Taki put off careering 
elonger, until after that demigod had gone. The 
mre the departure the judge called a council of Dan 
pand himself. 
had a great time,’ he began. ‘‘You’ve been 
‘good to me. I was tired out—and I feel like a 
n cock. I’m sorry about Taki, but I don’t blame 
-a man can’t help the influence he radiates. If I 
yeople with a desire for bigger things fe 
undertaking!” I interrupted. 
-fuf—fine—for Hang it, Cissy, you’ve 
e forget what I was going to say!’’ he grumbled. 
spoke from the depths of a chair and a big pipe. 
ught you were going to say something special,” 
ested. ‘‘Did you just want to tell us about your 
2 over Taki?’’ Dan was sorer than I at losing our 
de loved Taki’s cheese soufflés. 
some sense of decency about a guest, however. 
"t notice him, Edgar—he’s been grouchy all day. 
“something particular tosay, though, hadn’t you?”’ 
Vi, yes.” Edgar looked embarrassed; it is startling 
0 fluent a person at a loss. We waited. ‘It’s 
tiabout Aunt Anna!” 
it about her?’”’ Dan’s pipe came down and sat 
(| the chair arm, and Dan cocked his ears. Edgar 
a\d again and I felt a cold chill—Aunt Anna’s name 
er a sound of gladness in the family. Then he 
1 out: 
see, she’s written, wanting to come to my house 
+: ag of May; and—and I don’t want her.” 
yever did?’”’ Dan growled. 
(9 still!” I commanded. “We all agree—what’s 
is of slandering the old soul?” 


1 


\“Has Taki Been Kissing You Again?”’ 


“Old eat!’ his Honor 
murmured. “But 
she’s got bunches of 
money and I don’t 
want to offend her. 
Yet I can’t have her 
just now. She’d queer 
everything. The fact 
is, there’s—a girl.” 

Nobody jumped, 
for there always had 
been a girl in the case 
of Georgy; not the 
same girl—far from 
it—but a girl, from 
the time he was 
fourteen. 

Aw rin bas ene = 
peated languidly. 
“What has Aunt 
Anna got to do with 
the girl?” 

“Very much.” Ed- 
gar had become very 
dignified. “Or she 
may have. You 
see—I hope to marry 
this girl.” 

“‘ Are you engaged, 
Edgar?” I waked up 
to a touch of proper 
interest. 

‘“Well—not—not formally engaged.” Edgar was rather 
trying to be coy, I thought. “But things are going on 
hopefully; and if Aunt Anna came and settled on me for a 
month—it’s goodby! She’d make trouble enough in two 
days to break up any combination.” 

“But, Edgar, you know how agreeable she can 
be. She’s very—plausible. That confidential, flattering 
manner—that’s quite taking with people who don’t 
know her.” 

The judge shook his head. ‘‘They get to know her. It 
takes her about twice and a half to set a dozen people by 
the ears. And things are so critical with me!” he wailed. 
“The girl’s abroad now—comes back May first—just 
Aunt Anna’s date. If I had a little while then I might 
be happily settled for life—probably, just in that month. 
And she is such a lovely girl! I want you to know her, 
Cissy—you and Dan, both.” 

Dan groaned. 

‘*He means he thinks you’re flirting again,” I explained. 

“No, indeed,” Edgar protested. ‘‘This is a serious 
thing with me.” 

I’d heard him say that at least six times before, but yet 
he impressed me—Edgar’s gift was impressing people. I 
began to feel sorry for him. ‘It is a shame Aunt Anna’s 
coming just then,’’ Isympathized. “‘But what can you do 
about it? Nothing can stop her. She’s that sort.” 

“There’s one thing could be done.” Edgar looked at 
me so shamefacedly that I wonder I didn’t comprehend. 
Instead, I rushed on destruction. 

“Good,” I said heartily. ‘‘Let’s do it. What is it?” 

“Cissy, you’re a brick!”’ he threw at me, with almost 
tearful enthusiasm. ‘“‘That’s the sort of kindness that 
makes a man a friend for life. The thing is this: you write 
and ask Aunt Anna here for the month of May.” 

Dan’s pipe went rattling on the floor. ‘“‘Damn!” said 
Dan. “I like your nerve! She won’t do anything of the 
sort —not while I’m alive to protect her. We had that old 
devil onee—and so hellep me Moses ——’” 

“Oh, stop it, Dan,” I said. ‘‘And 
‘protect’ me! Protect Danny, I 
reckon. Let me think it out.” 

The menfolks lapsed into respectful 
silence while I worked my brain. I 
knew I had to have Aunt Anna some- 
time soon—the family took turns at 
martyrdom and it was fully my time; 
it was five years since she had blessed 
our home. May was a good time. I 
could ride and be out-of-doors and 
away from her purring, stabbing 
tongue much of the time. And why 
not do Edgar a good turn? On the 
whole, it seemed best 
to face the music. 

“Danny, don’t ar- 
gue,” I pleaded; and I 
set the case before him. 

He groaned and gave 
in, as a pampered man 
mostly does. That is 
the advantage of pam- 

sg pering them—it gives 
a leeway for abusing 
them when necessary. 
So Georgy went off next 
morning in high spirits 
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and left me to battle with Taki’s going and Aunt Anna’s 
coming. My olive angel spread his wings shortly and 
flew to a lugubrious small shop in the main street of the 
town where a brand-new sign of ‘“‘Sakisuki Takiuchi, 
Undertaker,” appeared. Before he left, however, he intro- 
duced into the kitchen another little heathen who, though 
not the great and only, was not so bad. Instructed by 
the outgoing Buddha, he scalloped the grapefruit. Taki’s 
fatherly care was over the house and his spry little figure 
about it almost as much as before; I found him in the 
kitchen, often working away busily, evening after evening, 
and life did not stop utterly as had seemed inevitable. I 
asked Ingeborg how she liked the newcomer, and she said: 
‘He is not so favorite to me like Taki, but he is virtuous 
man.” So I thought he would do. 

That was in March, and soon it came to be April; and 
we were settled to the reign of Tanaka and jogging along 
fairly when one morning Ingeborg, as she slipped about my 
room, was somewhat quieter, a little slower. I looked at 
her. The blue eyes were circled with red. 

“Ingeborg, you’ve been crying!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Nellison.” 

“I’m so sorry. Is anything wrong?”’ 

“Y-e-s,” tremblingly, ‘‘Mrs. Nell ——”’ The rest wasa 
respectful gulp and Ingeborg made a dash for the door; 
but I caught her with a word. 

Tell me what it is, Ingeborg,” I urged. 
help you.” 

“Oh!—Oh, no!”’ the girl sobbed. 
help!” 

“Do tell me what it is.” 

Ingeborg dabbed at her eyes and brought out a staccato 
“'T-Ta-ki!l’”’ 

“Taki!’’? I was astonished, then indignant. 
been kissing you again?” 

““Y-e-yes, Mrs. Nellison.” 

“The little wretch!” I said indignantly. “I'll have that 
stopped, Ingeborg—don’t you worry.” 

‘*Pup-please, no, Mrs. Nellison.”’ 

““No!” Trepeated. ‘‘Do you want him to kiss you?” 

““Pup-please, yes, Mrs. Nellison.’’ 

I lost my sympathy. ‘“‘Then, what are you crying 
about?” 

Ingeborg, in agonized embarrassment, wriggled. “‘ Taki 
going get married,” she stammered. 

“Heis!” Again I was indignant and sympathetic. The 
little yellow rascal had wiled the heart from my pretty 
Ingeborg and now he was going to throw her over! I was 
boiling with resentment. ‘‘Who is he going to marry?” 

“Me,” sobbed Ingeborg. 

The plot was too complicated for me. I sent for Taki 
that evening. He came, glorious in his professional little 
frock coat, his little silk hat in his hand—such a note of 
darkness as would decorate any grief. 

“Taki,” I said, ‘“‘are you going to marry Ingeborg?” 

“Madame, I do it,’”’ he acknowledged. 

“T thought you said she was only a Christian,” I 
suggested, with malice. 

“Madame, I got tender nature—me. I forgive Clistian 
to Igglebo. Igglebo good gyarl—she don’t know better to 
be Clistian. I forgive. I want some kinder wife—me. I 
cannot suffer alone.”’ 

“Do you suffer much?” I inquired. 

“T got tender nature; so I suffer—yes, madame. I 
suffer on yesterday.” 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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“Has Taki 
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It is twelve o’clock, noon. 
Speaker has taken his place, 
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pounded with his gavel and 
said: ‘The House will bein 
order.’ The members, who 
have been scattered about the 


i‘ 


a 


ing aie’ 


floor, go to their seats much 
as children come into school if 
after recess. The chaplain, /\ 
who is standing at the clerk’s 
desk, seizes a moment of com- 
parative calm and hurries 
through a prayer, the mem- 
bers standing the while. As 
soon as the chaplain finishes 
every member on the floor 
begins talking loudly with 
his neighbor. The Speaker 
raps again. A few lines of 
the Journal are read and the 
Journal is announced as 
approved. The Speaker 
consults a slip of paper he has 
on his desk and looks inquir- 
ingly at Mr. Beegin, who 
has been waiting nervously 
for his chance. He hops up. 
They are off. 


R. BEEGIN: Mr. 
| V/ | Speaker, I hold in my 
hand a copy of the 
Record of today. I note with amazement, 
and to the undoubted amazement of my 
constituents when this Record shall reach 
them, sir, that I am set down here as paired 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Boogin] on the highly important vote on the disposition 
of waste paper, sir. In justice to my constituents and 
myself, sir, I desire to announce that I was not and never 
shall be paired with a Republican from Pennsylvania, sir. 
Though it is true an understanding existed, sir, he, sir, 
was paired with me and not me with him. I desire that 
the Record shall be corrected. 

THE SPEAKER: If there is no objection the Record will 
be corrected in accordance with the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

While Mr. Beegin has been speaking the large, open face 
of Mr. Boogin has become red and then purple. Before 
Mr. Beegin has finished Mr. Boogin is on his feet waving 
his arms and emitting a series of incoherent sounds. 
As soon as the Speaker finishes Mr. Boogin roars: “I 
object!” 

THE SPEAKER: Objection is made. 

Members, who have been reading letters and talking, 
give attention to Mr. Boogin. Advancing down the center 
aisle he beats his chest and yells: ‘“‘Mr. Speaker, coming as 
I do from the brightest star in the glittering constellation 
of imperial commonwealths that go to make up this glo- 
rious Union, I cannot sit silent under such aspersions as 
these here. I cannot sit dumb in my seat. I desire to say 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Beegin] that I 
was not a party to having him paired with me. Somebody 
else done it. Had I done it I would never have allowed 
it—that is to say, had I allowed it I would never have done 
it; and, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say further that I take 
the pair with the gentleman from Arkansas and cast it in 
his teeth <2 

A MEMBER: They’re false! 

Mr. Boocin: It is not false! 
I cast this aspersion in his teeth. I hurl it from me in 
loathing and disgust. I renounce it. I throw it 

Mr. Bobson, who has been standing near Mr. Boogin, 
breaks in: “‘Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker!’ 

THE SPEAKER: Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. Boogin, choked off in this arbitrary manner, looks 
around and sulkily says: ‘I do.” 

Mr. Bobson runs his hand over his bald and shining 
head rapidly and says: ‘Mr. Speaker—a parliamentary 
inquiry.” 

THE SPEAKER: The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. Bobson, beckoning to the official stenographer, 
says hurriedly: ‘As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas asserts that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was paired with him, not the gentleman 
from Arkansas being paired with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania; and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
throws in the teeth of the gentleman from Arkansas the 
said pair. These two acts being accomplished almost simul- 
taneously, I desire to ask if the hurling, on the one hand, 
and the renunciation, on the other, do not invalidate ——”’ 


I deny the accusation. 
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Mr. MaGoosh rises—a large, florid man, dressed in a 
long black coat, a black string tie and with hair falling well 
down on his collar. He is of commanding presence and he 
raises an imperious hand. ‘‘Mr. Speaker!’ he bellows. 
““Mr. Speaker—a point of order!” 

THE SPEAKER: The gentleman will state the point 
of order. 

That leaves Mr. Boogin and Mr. Bobson standing and 
out of the picture. Both scowl fiercely at Mr. MaGoosh 
who, securing an advantageous position, pulls down his 
vest, pats his long black hair and begins orotundly: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, I raise the point of order that the acts recited in 
the parliamentary inquiry of the gentleman from Alabama 
constitute a breach of the rules of this House—the rules 
which, Mr. Speaker, are intended to guide the delibera- 
tions of this assemblage and to preserve and guarantee the 
rights of the individual members as well as those greater 
prerogatives granted under the Constitution, which 
immortal document, Mr. Speaker, having descended as it 
has from the hands of the Fathers of this great Republic, 
than which no greater the sun ever shone upon, and when 
I contemplate the destiny, the ultimate destiny, I may 
say, of this nation, banded together for the progress of 
man, I can conceive of no more magnificent gem in all our 
peerless diadem than 
those rights guaran- 
teed, as I have said, 
Mr. Speaker, by that 
immortal document 
which, as I havesaid, 
Mr. Speaker, de- 
scended to us from 
those immortal 
Fathers of the Re- 
public who builded 
wiser than they knew, 
Mr. Speaker ——”’ 

The Speaker 
pounds with his gavel 
and says sternly: 
“The gentleman will 
state his point of 
order.” 

Mr. MaGoosh 
waves both arms 
frantically. ‘I was 
coming to that, Mr. 
Speaker. Is it pos- 
sible that in this 
House the rights of 
free speech, guaran- 
teed to us under the 
Constitution, that 
immortal document 
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Two Hundred and Seventy:Five of the Members Present Leave Hurriedly, Blocking 


House. 


Onthe durability and validity of pairs de 
the political future of many members ¢ 
Suppose, Mr. Speaker ——” 

The three hundred members preser 
all talking. There is great confusion. 
Speaker pounds with his gavel. ‘The House will 
order!’ he says perfunctorily, just about as an 
says: ‘‘Johnny, don’t do that!” ; 

There are many cries of “Mr. Speaker! Mr. Spez 

Meantime Mr. Boogin, Mr. Beegin, Mr. Bolus 
Bobson and Mr. MaGoosh are all down in the well 
seeking to get recognition from the Speaker and 
yelling: ‘‘Mr. Speaker!”’ at the top of his voice. Be: 

The Speaker bangs with his gavel. “The House } 
in order!” ev 

Ollie James rises majestically in his place. 
Speaker!” he shouts. The Speaker grabs at James. 
gentleman from Kentucky,” he says. ei 

“Mr. Speaker,” says James, ‘‘it appears to me thi 
question is one that may be clearly comprehended | 
As I understand it, there is a question, under the ru 
to whether a certain member of this House ean do a¢ 
thing. Now, Mr. Speaker, those rules, as adopted | 
majority of this House, constitute the fairest, the 
equitable, the most magnificent summary of the wis 
legislative procedure the world has ever known. Ag 
come and ages may go, Mr. Speaker, new statesm 
born into this universe, new parties arise, new fli 
unfurled to the glories of the golden sun—but 


September ¢ 


Mr. Bolus rises, | 
Speaker,” he says, “w, 
gentleman yield?” | 
“Will the gentleman 
Iowa yield to the gent) 
from Ohio?” is asked, | 
“In a moment, 
Speaker,” says Mr. Ma( 
““As I was saying, the 
mortal document th: 
descended to us fror 
hands of the Fathers, — 
yield to the gentleman: 
question only.” 4 
“T desire to know,” 
Mr. Bolus, who is a tal 
man with a raspy y 
“whether this is a po 
order or ariddle?” 
“The gentleman will 
his point of order,’ 
Speaker commands. 
“The point of orderis 
continues Mr. MaG@ 
much put out at the q 
ing of his speech: “itis 
the restrictions of the 
make it impossible that 
can be cast aside in th 
hand manner. A pair 
Speaker, is one of the; 
prerogatives of this } 


>. | 
= 


he! 


saker, so long as time shall last, will there be seen a 
dium that embraces so much that is great, so much 


jwise, so much that is essential, as this book of rules 
}hold in my hand and that I desire to defend 


jad sink into the abyss of fraternal dissension; but, 
soaker, these rules Mg 

)fann rises. “‘Mr. Speaker!” he barks. 

4s stops abruptly and turns to confront Mann. 
the gentleman from Kentucky yield to the gentle- 
m Illinois?”’ the Speaker asks. 

),’ says James. 

Speaker,” says Mann, ‘‘I have been greatly inter- 
the defense by the gentleman from Kentucky of 
‘les adopted by the Democrats of this House, and I 
jay, Mr. Speaker, that I know of nothing that needs 
more than these rules. They are arbitrary, clumsy, 
| weak, idiotic and thrown together with no other 
». in mind than to harass and gag and render una- 
the efforts of the patriotic Republicans of this 
ito conduct, with some semblance of sanity and 
nsideration for the rights of the people, the business 
/ country. They are tyrannical, Mr. Speaker— 
unfair, damnable aspersions on the integrity of the 


(guery the proceedings of this body and to legislate 
2gole idea of equal rights for all. They are devoid 
ireciprocity ——”’ 

sat moment Uncle Joe Cannon, who during the 
s.iscussion has been sitting on the back of his neck 


G [(cereweon ~ 


Mr. Boogin Roars: “‘I Object!’’ 


‘air, shucks himself out of the chair and gets to his 
here is much applause from the Republican side. 
‘Speaker,’’ he says. 

)3 the gentleman from Illinois yield to the gentleman 
nois?”’ asks the Speaker. 
ys, with pleasure,’’ Mann answers, with a courtly 


Speaker,”’ says Cannon, clenching his left hand and 
ighe fist that ensues above his head and shaking it 
€ emocrats—‘“‘ Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention 
lé the House to discuss the question of reciprocity at 
i2; but, Mr. Speaker, I cannot sit idle here and 
17 party to go on record on this foolish and fantastic 
‘without raising my voice in protest. I am an old 
?. Speaker, as years go, but young in spirit; and 
¢ beats for my country. Oh! Mr. Speaker, in the 
lysis you will find that this pernicious doctrine, 
ald to benefit the farmers, will bring ruin and deso- 
) this country, grown so prosperous and so great 
»publican rule—and, Mr. Speaker, I grieve to say, 
tine was foisted on this country by a Republican 
t. Tam an old man, Mr. Speaker : 

itagerald rises. ‘‘Mr. Speaker!” 

the gentleman from Illinois yield to the gentle- 
n New York?” 

2 question.” 

Irely want to ask if the gentleman from [Illinois 
2s the Republican President of the United States?”’ 
n sniffs, waves Fitzgerald to his seat and con- 
“As to that, Mr. Speaker, I desire to add that I 
this farmers’ free list that is being discussed here 
.ouse one of the greatest frauds ever perpetrated 
onseless country by a half-baked majority. It is 
.on ——’ 

Speaker,” says Mr. Underwood, “it is my opinion 
t} gentleman is proceeding clearly not in order. 
he question before the House, Mr. Speaker?”’ 


iz 


/ on this side, who are striving to keep clear from : 


“The question before the House,’ the 
Speaker replies, rapping for order, “‘is 
whether the Record can be corrected as 
the gentleman from Arkansas desires.” 

“Question! Question!’ from all parts 
of the chamber. 

“Mr. Speaker,’’ Mr. Underwood pro- 
ceeds in a calm and even tone, ‘‘before 
putting that question I desire to say afew 
words concerning Canadian reciprocity, 
inasmuch as the subject has been brought 
to the attention of the House by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. Standing, as he 
does, for the highest and most absurd 
protection 4 

John Dalzell has been sitting at his 
desk toying with the red carnation in his 
buttonhole. As he hears the word “pro- 
tection” he jumps up and shouts fran- 
tically: “‘Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker!” 

The Speaker looks at Underwood, who 
nods and sits down. Dalzell walks out to 
the aisle and, facing Underwood, says: 
“Mr. Speaker, I had never thought this 
great House of Representatives could 
come to the day when we would hear the 
sacred term Protection bandied about on 
this floor by those who seek to encompass 
the ruin of that doctrine which, Mr. Speaker, has brought 
about the marvelous prosperity we now enjoy, which has 
built up this country from a vast expanse of unoccupied 
and untilled land to a mighty nation of ninety millions of 
people, all enjoying, Mr. Speaker, that marvel- 
ous prosperity, Mr. Speaker, that has been 
brought about by this doctrine of Protection of 
which you now seek to encompass the ruin— 
the ruin, Mr. Speaker! And I warn you here 
and now that when this mighty nation of ninety 
millions of people, all enjoying the fruits of this 
marvelous prosperity that has been brought 
about by Protection, shall be devastated and 
laid waste by the pernicious free trade you are 
seeking to engraft on the laws of this mighty 
nation, you will reap as ye have sown, Mr. 
President, and I tremble to think of what the 
future has in store for this mighty nation of 
ninety millions of people that is now enjoying 
this marvelous prosperity, all due to the policy 
of Protection, for which you seek to encompass 
the ruin.” 

Shaking with sobs, Mr. Dalzell sits down in 
the nearest seat, which happens to be the one 
occupied by Nicholas Longworth, who gently 
shoves him aside and rises. 

“Mr. Speaker,” says Mr. Longworth. 

“The gentleman from Ohio!”’ 

“Mr. Speaker, at this stage of the proceedings 
I desire to inquire as to the status of the pair 
either existing or not existing between the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. Under the beneficent, although 
somewhat benighted, rules of this House 1 

Mr. Macon hurls himself into the well. Mr. Macon is 
a small man, but an expert hurler. “‘Mr. Speaker!” he 
screams. 

“Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas?” 

“Apparently I must,” says Mr. Longworth. 

“Mr. Speaker!” shouts Mr. Macon; “I cannot sit here 
and hear the rules of this House impugned by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. What does he know about the people, 
Mr. Speaker? What does he know about the cares and 
troubles and tribu- 
lations and priva- 
tions of the plain 
people—the mighty 
mass of Godfearing 
yeomanry that goes 
to make upjthe 
bulwarks of this 
Republic? What, 
I ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, does he 
know of the farm 
and the farmer— 
this man, reared in 
the lap of luxury, 
the favored scion 
of aristocracy, the 
pampered darling 
of fortune? It is 
such as we, Mr. 
President, such as 
we that preserve 
this House to that 
democracy that 
was the idea of the = 
Fathers when they 
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“Mr. Speaker!’’ He Bellows. 
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laid out the plans for 
this House, Mr. 
Speaker; and I say it 
comes with bad grace 
from such as him to 
asperse our rules. 

“But, Mr. Speaker, 
I noticed in the paper 
this morning an article 
speaking of me as an 
obstructor to the busi- 
ness of this House, 
merely because I have 
held down the salaries 
of some clerks who, 
nurtured in luxury, 
Mr. President, do not 
appreciate the cares 
and the privations of 
the plain people. In 
the interests of econ- 
omy, Mr. Speaker, I 
denounce the writer of 
this article as a cow- 
ardly and infamous 
slanderer of a pure 
and patriotic citizen, 
meaning myself; and 
I brand him as a pusillanimous penny-a-liner and a 
wart, Mr. Speaker—a wart! I have done.” 

Twenty members are on their feet clamoring for recog- 
nition. The roar of ‘“‘“Mr. Speaker!” is deafening. Mr. 
Rucker is recognized. 

Mr. Rucker stands for a moment surveying the House. 
Then, like a fish jumping for a fly, he jumps for his subject. 
“Hconomy!” he snarls, and it is evident Mr. Rucker is 
excited. ‘‘Economy! I am as much in favor of economy as 
anybody, and I was glad to see this Democratic House take 
stepsinthat direction; but I want to say, Mr. Speaker, there 
is such a thing as being too economical. Unintentionally, 
perhaps, I was selected by the Committee on Committees of 
this House for chairman of one of its important committees. 
What do I find, Mr. Chairman? What do I find?” 

Mr. Rucker’s voice rises to a fine crescendo here. 

“‘T find, Mr. Speaker, that I am deprived of a clerk for 
my committee; and I find that when you go to the com- 
mittees of some of the other members of this House—some 
of the favored members—you have to send in your card 
and be introduced and wait outside while an army of 
flunkeys sees if these favored chairmen can stop long 
enough to see you. I find them all cluttered up with clerks 
and secretaries—and me, chairman of an important com- 
mittee, with no clerk to speak of! Economy! Faugh on 
economy that gives favored ones regiments of clerks and 
deprives a man who has always put his shoulder to the 
Democratic wheel with an eye single to success and a hand 
on the tiller to help steer the Ship of State through the 
cyclones of distress, of any clerk worth mentioning. Under 
such economy as this the great Democratic party will go 
down to ruin and distress.” 

Mr. Garner rises and is recognized. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he says, “‘I am chairman of the com- 
mittee that allotted those clerks, and I am from Texas. 
Does that convey any meaning to the mind of the gentleman 
from Missouri?’ 

“Mr. Speaker,’ injects Mr. Rucker hastily, ‘“I meant 
nothing personal by my remarks—nothing at all— 
positively nothing !’’ 

Mr. Garner takes a long and penetrating look at Mr. 
Rucker. “Very well,’ he says, and sits down. 

“Question! Question!’ 

(Continued on Page 57) 


“IT Am an Old Man, as 
Years Go, but Young in 
Spirit; and My Heart 
Beats for My Country’’ 


| WE 
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“‘Mr. Speaker—a Point of Order!’’ 


PROLOGUE 

Dotty Dean was a roman- 
tic little typist—so 
she was— 

On the thirty-second 
story of a Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Though she worked for sordid wages, 
To her mind the Middle Ages 

Were the golden times—though Dot was far from 

middle-aged, you know. 


Per Illustration Number One 


When the Manager was absent she would sit for hours and 
hours 
With her pretty nose adjacent to the works of Walter Scott ; 
She could swallow Zenda’s detail, 
Both by wholesale and by retail— 
E’en the minor works of Major made a hit with simple Dot. 


How she pined for haunted castles! How she longed for 
donjon keeps! 
And she’d very gladly given half her wages—which were 
small— 
To behold the knights incrusted 
All in hardware as they jousted, 
While deserving damsels languished up in towers extremely 
tall. 


OXPXXEO | 


See Figure Five 


Well, one afternoon it happened that the Giants played the 
Cubs; 
So the office force went early. But when Dotty quit the job 
Lo! her nerves were badly jolted, 
For the office door was bolted 
By a spring-lock—which was broken. And she couldn’t 
turn the knob! 


Had she been the ordinary, unromantic typist girl, 
She had doubtless screamed or fainted. Not so Dotty; 
for, you see, 
She had taken her indentures 
In such Zenda-like adventures; 
As for languishing in prison—that was nuts for Dotty D. 


For it realized her dream of being captive in a tower, 
With a Knight to make the rescue —contemplation of 
delight! 
And she wildly thought: ‘‘Oh, glory! 
Here’s material for a story— 
Say, I guess I’ll show some authors how stenographers can 
write! ”’ 
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KIRTT THE JUGGLERM 


See Figure Seven for the Same 
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“*I Feel — Oh, Well !"?— 
See Figure Four 


Ais You Will See 
In Figure Three 


So she got her little “‘ writer’ out and dusted off the keys, 


Then she started in composing—same as Caines or 
Kiplings do. 


When she’d rattled off the text, sir, 
She remarked: ‘‘ My duty next, sir, 


Is to typewrite illustrations.” And, by George! she 
did it too! 


THE STORY— CHAPTER I 


’Twas morning. In his castle high 

The Sultan Dooli Alkali 

Sat frowning at the rising sun— 

Per Illustration Number One. 

The Princess Panzi—Dooli’s niece— 

Sat in her turret void of peace; 

And now and then she made her moan—. 

What’s that? Ding-ding! 

It was the King, 

Who called her up by telephone. 
“*My girl,’’ quoth he—his voice was gruff— 
“T think you’ve lingered long enough. 

Put on your waist of point desprit, 

Your harem skirt of best pongee; 

For Prince Kazoo 

Has come to woo!” — 

As you'll observe in Figure Two. 

Whereat the Princess, up spake she: 
**Great Alkali, so pity me! 

For yestermorn upon the plain 

I saw a Knight that turned my brain. 

He was a strong Crusader lad; 

A suit of London mail he had— 

Like E. H. Sothern was his grace; 

Like Faversham his glowing face. 

Now when I think of poor Kazoo 

My face is drawn with bitter rue’ — 

As you will see : 

In Figure Three. 

“But, when my love I ponder o’er, 

I feel—oh, well! ’’—see Figure Four. 

Up spake the Sultan: “‘Fie! For shame! 

What is this Malefactor’s name?”’ 

The maiden’s voice grew faint and far 

As wireless message from a star: 
“His name is ——”’ 


CHAPTER II 


—— At the castle door 

There rose a most tree-mendous roar— 

As though a ton of boiler plate } 

Had tumbled on the postern gate. 

Then, clanging loudly in his gall, 

A Knight came striding in the hall. 

Thus to the King: ‘‘ Why stand afraid? 

I am Sir Giles de Marmalade’’— 

See Figure Five—‘“‘ and I have came 

This Moslem maiden for to claim! ’’ 

The Sultan rose in haughty pride 

And led the noble Knight outside, 

Where, by some trick of magic craft, 

He hurled Our Hero, fore and aft, 

Into the moat. But, as he fell, 

Sir Giles retorted: ‘‘It is well! 

You think by cunning heathen tricks 

To slay me!’’—as per Figure Six. 
“But I’ll be back — and then you'll see 

A larger Figure cut by me!”’ 


CHAPTER III 


’Twas just before the wedding eve, 
When Panzi, weeping in her sleeve, 
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Was waiting to be married 
to 


That Oriental dude, Kazoo. 


When, lo! upon the sultry 
plain 

A tower of canvas rose 
amain, 

While gaudy flags began 
to blow— 

’Twas Hasenpflug’s Tran- 
scendent Show! 

Now in this Show was ad- 
vertised 

Two features very highly 
prized: 


Nifti the Juggler, who, ’twas said, 
Could balance needles on his head 
And bounce on these, a 


With fragile ease, 


A heavy box containing lead, : 
While dancing hornpipes with his legs 
And tossing up a dozen eggs. 
The other marvel was the Fludge, 
Whose weird attraction you may judge— 
He’s partly bird and partly fish 
And partly kangaroo; " 


As Per Figure Six 


His lovely niece upon his arm, B 
To test the Show’s transcendent charm. 


The Circus opened passing fair. 
The Sultan watched with pleasant stare 3 
What time the Fludge performed in state— | 
As specified in Figure Eight. 
But, when the Juggler Nifti came, 
What made the cheek of Panzi flame? 
What made her pulses go unsteady? — 
Aw, say; you’ve guessed the truth already! — 
“Bismillah !’’— this beneath her breath— } 
“« As sure as life, as sure as death! 
Behold him!’’—as per Figure Nine. 
“Tt is Sir Giles, that lover mine! ”’ 
Sure thing! Of course you’ve realized 
The Juggler is Sir Giles disguised. ; 


CHAPTER IV 


The Sult was deaf, so didn’t hear ‘ 
When Giles leaned close to Panzi’s ear, 
(Concluded on Page 50) 
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As Specified in Figure Eight 
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As You'll Observe | 
Figure Two 


His nature’s ger 


and bleats, 
And Concord grap 
he eats. é 
If you should me 
Fludge by night 
You’d doubtless shi 
pallid fright: 
“‘There’s no such TI 
Perhaps you're 
Around the tent the 
came— 
See Figure Seven | 
same— 
Ande’en the Sultan 
From out his fortres 
his way, | 
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YOU’RE lookin’ for a quiet place t’ board, 
eye,” suggested Third Baseman Dasher, of the 
joneers, ‘‘why don’t you try my mother-in-law’s, 
| in Grove’s Court? She serves big-league meals— 
(:001 rooms—there’s a couple vacant now. I lived 
| till Mrs. Dasher and I got hooked up. Take a 
J} you an’ Dan—can’t beat it!” 
wo rooms?”’ queried Big Steve Doyle as he sorted 
jis mail in the clubhouse. “I was countin’ on 
jz Southpaw Jones along too. You know his 
an’ mine are related, and me an’ Dan are kind 0’ 
1” him along. He had something today, Dash, 
}; he?” 

‘e has smoke, all right, Steve; he ought t’ make 
) Say—not getting personal—but does that 
jd nose of his interfere with his breathing? He 
’a’ got an awful kick sometime. What happened 
bn? ” 

‘ve glanced about vainly for his partner, Dan 

1, the notion of leaving the park without his 
any being unnatural. 

‘0; it don’t hurt him at all—that nose. He was 
‘down hill when he was a kid on th’ farm and 

ed run into a wagon—I think it was. Zowie! 

it him on thesmeller. They never had it fixed— 
darn shame, too! Say, Dash, he’s sort 0’ sensi- 

e bout it—wouldn’t say anything if I were you. 
stan’?”’ 

w, nix, Steve; sure not. I was sorry f’r him 
when that guy back o’ me kept callin’ him ‘ Dog- 

For half a cent I’d ’a’ pulled him off the grand- 

1 — only MecNabb’s sore on that stuff. Well, 
Hf Go down and see Mrs. O’Hara’s place.” 

ssrs. Doyle, Bunts and Southpaw Jones found the 
wodgings much to their liking, for Mrs. O’Hara 
the ways of a ballplayer—his reticence in meet- 
itsiders, his desire for prompt dining-room serv- 
When the three athletes returned from the game 
iwas not a minute’s delay in putting before them 
1 hing soups and heaped platters of plain but 
-making food. Isolated as much as possible at 
hd of the table, they performed a brave trencher- 
1 duty with dispatch and without conversation. What 
ii the rattle of their weapons did echo the defense of 
€10pyle or a bout at quarterstaves! ’Twas a serious 
tthis stoking of big-leaguers. 
ining, who worked at the necktie counter at Cook & 
lay’s, where the fact of his living in the same house 
Doyle and Bunts gave him marked standing, fairly 
1d as he watched Big Steve demolish the corned beef 
abbage. It meant strength to that mighty salary 
hjind half a dozen of the enemy pegged at second. It 
ie stuff heroes are made of. - 

g Steve et well last night,” he would deign to inform 
ns, of the perfume counter. ‘‘They won’t steal on 
nis afternoon—take it from me!” 

ing Hopper, the country boy who earned seven 
l\s a week in a butter-and-eggs store, felt that if he 
eat as heartily fame and fortune might also be his. 
risk of dyspepsia he cleared the commissariat decks 
#iameal. When, on his bimonthly holiday, he treated 
f to the ball game he thought of vegetable soup, 
Spork and apple pie every time Big Steve winged a 
iar at the middle cushion. 

re was but one vacant seat at Mrs. O’Hara’s table, 
le adjoining Southpaw Jones; and for this Catcher 
was grateful, as it marooned his charge to some 
€ —prevented him from fanning, a vice toward which 
Smed inclined. — 

U might have thought that this raw recruit from the 
M3, with his dented nose and goose-winged ears, would 
Ociety. On field or off, his countenance was sinister 
ispelling, an effect that his poetic brown eyes and 
tumored mouth did not offset. On his first swing of 
- "cuit, veterans misjudged the tyro pitcher, picking 
T a rough customer, battle-scarred and treacherous. 
Selped Jones to get away with his speed—about all 
sl! wed in twirling goods. 

Steve probed for the truth. 

von’t say he’s yellow,” he confided to Bunts. ‘It 
hat exactly. No one in our family ever turned 
0 good-natured,” put in Dan. 

d an awful fall guy f’r women,” added Steve sourly. 
S(him squinting at that manicure gal across the table; 
1 \ceep his eyes off her 4 

ily smoke, Steve!” interrupted Bunts. “I wasn’t 
nt? Say anything, but Saturday night I nailed him 
ng highbrow fungoes on the stoop at that school- 
t; you know—woman with the pearl hair an’ 
f lamps—sits next t’ th’ eggery kid. Lot o’ literatoor 
4 /lence stuff she was shooting and him swallowin’ it 
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(Maw. 
The Two Girls Tatking Fast and as Sisterly as Though 
They Had Known Each Other a Lifetime 


like a Great Dane chewing creampufis! He’s a mark, 
Steve! Some skirt’ll tag him off first base before the 
season’s half over.” 

Big Steve turned a significant gaze upon Dan. 

“Well, that won’t do, will it?”’ he said slowly, and his 
jaw fell with a guilty grin, which Mr. Bunts answered in 
kind. The truth was that the ventures of Doyle and Bunts 
in picking winners at various racetracks had been unfor- 
tunate; and when relative Enoch Jones came along, his 
pockets bulging with money —for the southpaw busher 
owned a valuable farm—Big Steve found him convenient 
financially. 

“But, outside o’ that’’—Steve waved away the unpleas- 
ant topic—‘“‘I don’t think Enoch has the stuff t’ stay in 
fast company. Furthermore, I say he ought t’ be back 
there in Pennsylvania, lookin’ after his crops. Think of 
it—four hundred acres in Lancaster County! He c’n 
raise everything. His old man willed it to him. The 
Joneses are all well-to-do; th’ Doyles never had anything. 
He’s th’ Welsh side o’ the family; I’m the Irish. I told 
McNabb this port-wheel cousin 0’ mine was Irish too. 
Only f’r that, Mae wouldn’t ’a’ give him a chance. What’s 
he want to play ball f’r, anyway? Just imagine! If you 
had a farm a 

“How much are you into him for now?’ questioned 
Dan Bunts, side-arm twirler, pinch-hitter and substitute 
fielder. 

Catcher Doyle drew forth a little book and calculated. 

“Tt’s two hundred and fifty dollars, all told; and don’t 
forget, Daniel, there’s seventy-five dollars o’ that on you. 
You played Oleander at Latonia when we was in Cincy — 
remember?” 

“Yeh,” Mr. Bunts assented wryly. And then: “S’pose 
he’d make trouble—sue you, or the like o’ that?” 

Doyle ruminated as he puffed his cigar, then reverted to 
the puzzle: 

“T’m telling you, Dan, it’s got me why he ever left home 
at his age—he’s twenty-five — to butt into baseball. No; 
I don’t think he’d come back f’r th’ measly two hundred 
and fifty dollars. By th’ way, I see that Kindergarten’s 
running tomorrow; that dog is about due now és 

“‘Wisenheimer on th’ ladies, you are,’”’ chaffed Bunts. 
“Why, I’d lay a bet there’s a woman at th’ bottom of it, 
as the saying goes. He’s got a sweetheart out there in the 
lunch-basket league, an’ he wants to make a hit with her— 
something like that. Un’erstan’ what I mean?” 

Catcher Doyle thought this over and at supper next 
evening admitted that his partner’s philosophy was timely. 

It had been an eventful and happy day for Southpaw 
Jones. The Pioneers were one run to the good and needed 
the game to keep in first position. When the Sharks got 
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runners on second and third, with two men down and 
Kid Curtis, left-hand demon clouter, up, Manager 
McNabb had a hunch that he would pickle one and 
put the game onice. Oh, for an experienced south- 
paw—the only foeman who could baffle this hitting 
prodigy! Three hits already Curtis had made off the 
Pioneers’ right-handed flinger. 

“Send in Enoch!” called Catcher Doyle, who could 
hear his manager’s thoughts ticking. ‘‘I’ll handle him.” 

Big Steve was a natural-born backstop—a man to set 
his field, rattle a batter and coach a pitcher. With 
his dented-nosed cousin in the box, he put forth extra 
effort. 

“T’ll pull the signs wide open,” he instructed Jones. 
“Coster, out there coaching, will get them and tip the 
hitter. But don’t you pay any attention ’less I tie 
me shoelace; give him a curve then, but waste it. 
Just you zing that low fast one over the inside corner. 
Yuh might shake y’r bean occasionally as though you 
thought I was wrong. Come on, now.” 

A nice bit of strategy it was; and Manager McNabb, 
on the bench, rubbed his hands and talked out loud 
to himself, while Kid Curtis took a couple of strikes. 
With telepathic instinct, Doyle outguessed the cham- 
pion clouter. With three and two on him, the latter 
caught the catcher’s sign—something different —prob- 
ably a fast one high inside, for they would not take a 
chance on a curve at this stage; but—zwish!—low 
and inside she came, and before Curtis could shift his 
swinging chop the ball was in Big Steve’s mitt, the 
game over and thousands talking of Southpaw Jones’ 
extreme cleverness in fanning Kid Curtis. 

The meal that night was sugar-cured ham, corn 
fritters, sweet potatoes, followed by lemon pie. Catcher 
Doyle, who got no credit whatever in the newspapers 
for his part of the victory, an injustice to which time 
had inured him, had just commented on the ham’s 
sweetness when a hush fell upon the dining room. At 
the door Mrs. O’Hara was talking to a tall girl, per- 
haps twenty years old, chestnut-haired, violet-eyed, 
nose slightly aquiline, mouth small and complexion 

clean as a new league ball. The tucked linen waist above 
her blue serge skirt was cut square, exposing her comely 
neck. In mere man’s judgment her form was exalting, 
enticing, symmetrical. She raised her dark eyelashes, 
which she manipulated with languorous caution, and 
shrugged her rather pointed shoulders. 

“T had not been informed of the dinner hour,” she said 
to Mrs. O’Hara. The words were studied, the accent 
forced New Yorky. ‘This seat, heah?”’ 

Big Steve Doyle held his freighted fork pendent, then 
whipped a glance of terror at his charge, who unknow- 
ingly—for he had been entrapped by Fleming into con- 
versation—awaited his sugar-coated doom. Slowly, 
gracefully, but surely, the tall beauty moved to the one 
vacant chair and Mr. Doyle tramped on Mr. Bunts’ 
foot, a call for help. Bunts telegraphed, “‘Courage!”’ his 
expression indicating that the disfigured southpaw would 
not dare raise his eyes to this dazzling peri. At that 
moment, however, as she glided into her chair Enoch met 
her full face and blinked like one coming from pitchy 
darkness into sunlight. 

““Meely!” he gasped. ‘You here!” 

“Why, how do you do?” she answered easily, with a 
trace of loftiness. 

Jones stared about the table open-mouthed. His 
admiration was so plain that Miss Carew, the school- 
mistress author who wrote love stories for the Human 


Interest Monthly, observed to Miss Dechamp, the 
manicurist: 

“T declare! It’s a romance—childhood sweethearts, I 
dare say.” 


“They’re not wearing those Dutch necks this year,” 
returned Miss Dechamp icily. ‘‘She can’t have been long 
in the city.” 

“My friend, Miss Wells,” introduced Jones to Steve and 
Dan. ‘We both come from the same town. Don’t this 
beat all!” 

Tabletalk spluttered torpidly for a while, like damp 
firecrackers, even the butter-and-eggs boy slyly stealing a 
look at the fair newcomer and the bewitched southpaw. 
They formed a monstrous contrast—she so regular of 
feature; Enoch with goose-winged ears and a chasm so 
sharp and deep right in the middle of his nose that the 
lower portion of that organ suggested an island lying 
somewhat atilt. The manicure girl became loquacious all 
of a sudden, discussing with Miss Carew the latest styles 
of neck adornment for women. It was evident to Mr. 
Doyle, shrewd interpreter of the fair sex, that her darts 
were poison-tipped and aimed at the late arrival who, 
however, had perfect control, which is usually more than 
enough to match the swiftest speed. 
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**But Don’t You Pay Any Attention ’Less I 
Tie Me Shoelace; Give Him a Curve Then”’ 


” 


“Why, I left Lancaster nearly a year ago,” narrated 
Enoch’s friend in an even voice. ‘‘ You remember when I 
graduated from business college? Well, I took a position 
with Mr. Wildman, the traction king in Philadelphia. 
Now I’m over here with Caldwell, Pierce & Caldwell, the 
corporation lawyers. Hardly seems as if I ever lived out 
there in the woods. I’m crazy about the city. I was to 
sup last night at the Carlton with Jack Pieree—you’ve 
heard of him—he’s in the international polo tournament — 
junior member of our firm.” 

Enoch’s countenance spoke of ingenuous pride, but 
Miss Dechamp tittered loudly; and Big Steve, loyal to 
his cousin, thought it well to inquire: 

“You take in any of th’ ball games, madam?” 

“T’m terribly interested in baseball,’’ returned Miss 
Wells with more spirit as she delicately impaled a fried 
sweet potato. ‘‘By the way,” she beamed on Jones, 
“‘have you come across Arthur Scull yet? You know he’s 
playing too. Isn’t he perfectly wonderful? I saw him 
pitch in Philadelphia. He’s quite a hero out home.”’ Her 
glance flitted from the stern-looking Doyle to his more 
pleasing partner. “‘Do you know him, Mr. Bunts?”’ 

“Doe Scull, on th’ Prunes? Should say so,” rejoined 
Dan, his eyes very bright, for in his secret judgment he had 
classed the fair guest as a big-show girl. ‘‘He’s all right, 
Doe is—an’ making good.” 

‘*He’s very clever,”’ she went on as the southpaw winced. 
“‘We were at normal school before he took up dentistry. 
He gets his diploma next year.” 

“Smooth pitcher,” asserted Bunts. 
f’r getting out of the game.” 

Catcher Doyle gave and repeated the usual signal -for 
quitting the table and Bunts, of course, obeyed, excusing 
himself elaborately; but Southpaw Jones, though his 
flushed happiness had changed to ashy gloom, remained. 
The room was silent as Catcher Doyle’s flatfooted and 
ponderous tread preceded the light, buoyant step of the 
fast baserunner. 

As becomes a philosopher, Big Steve did not speak 
until ten minutes afterward, when he had lighted his 
strong cigar and cocked his heels on the window-sill of his 
apartment that overlooked the street. 

“ Ain’t he the glutton for punishment?” he demanded 
of Dan, with emphatic censure and irony. 

“Well, big fellow, didn’t I call the turn?’’ was the 
answer of Bunts, whimsically triumphant. ‘Didn’t I say 
a woman was at th’ bottom of it? Here’s the dame.” 

Mr. Doyle grudgingly admitted this. ‘‘She’s got the 
Indian sign on him, all right,” he growled. “It’s all off 
now. He couldn’t pitch to a blind asylum! And me just 
after pullin’ him through there today! What c’d he do 
*gainst th’ Prunes tomorrow—especially if they work 
Doc Scull? You see him at th’ table when she brought up 
his name? —yellow as a dead fish! I’m ‘telling you, son’’— 
Big Steve swung his feet about and dropped them on the 
floor—‘‘there’s a mystery back o’ this. How is it this gal 
comes on here and picks out th’ same place where Enoch is 
boarding? There’s a broken bat in the bag somewhere— 
you watch!” 


“And wise at that 


“Maybe Doe Scull put her up to it—just t’ rub it in— 
un’erstan’ me? He seems t’ be pretty strong.” 

This opened such a wide path of speculation that Messrs. 
Doyle and Bunts neglected their accustomed game of 
billiards and sat until a late hour discussing the strange 
situation. On the point of turning in they spied the 
southpaw and Miss Wells coming up the street; and in a 
few moments Enoch shambled into the room, a picture 
of shame and sorrow. 

Doyle and Bunts lighted fresh cigars and then the former 
demanded in compelling tones: 

“‘Let’s have it straight, kid. She’s got the Indian sign 
on you, hasn’t she? Come on, now—over th’ plate.” 

“Indian sign!”’ confessed Jones, with a shudder. “Steve, 
I been stuck on Amelia ever since we were kids—can’t 
help it. We had the best times together; her people 
lived right ’cross the street from us. I used t’ take her to 
picnics an’ all like that. Everybody thought it was good 
as settled we’d get married. And me, why, I never thought 
of anybody else, Steve. I s’posed she felt the same way 
as me—you know, Dan?” the tall, angular farmer’s son 
invoked of Bunts as he gestured with his big hands, hands 
that had been hardened and broadened in years of harvest- 
field labor. Bunts was unfeignedly sympathetic. 

“And she won’t have you?”’ he asked. 

“Why why, I never asked her, Dan. Don’t y’ see?— 
the way she looked at me and me at her—it was —— We 
used to sit on a white-covered sofa at her house. I never 
even kissed her—I thought too much of her—I ——” 

Enoch halted suddenly. His eyes were moist. Big 
Steve undertook to relieve the tension by turning the gas 
low, remarking that it might make the room cooler. Then 
he suggested: 

“Maybe a little rough work would ’a’ got you farther, 
Enoch. I’ve known fellows to win out that way.” 

“No, Steve; she ain’t that kind. Meely’s as pure as 
gold. It wasn’t that. She would ’a’ had me only for this 
Doc Seull. I know—I know. He played semipro ball out 
there one season. Before that, she never went out with 
anybody but me. He’s got looks, Steve—an’ you see me!”’ 
Unconsciously the southpaw’s hand covered his disfigured 
face. 

Mr. Bunts made considerable noise helping himself to a 
fresh cigar from Steve’s box. 

“Then she’s signed up with Doe Scull?” he asked. 

“T couldn’t tell.” Enoch shook his head. ‘“She’s 
wearin’ a locket he gave her and she talks about him all 
th’ time. You see he has th’ looks, and she—you can’t 
blame her, Steve, can you? Ain’t she pretty, Dan—ain’t 
she—an’ sweet?” 

Doyle and Steve made noises of assent. 

“Nobody e’n gainsay that. And out home I was all 
right. The fellers and girls knew how I got hurt—my nose 
didn’t make any difference with them, or with Meely. It 
Was never mentioned. ‘Hornets’ was my nickname, 
Steve, because 0’ me getting stung up with a nestful once.” 
His attempted hearty laugh sounded hollow and dismal to 
the others, who had nothing to say. 

Enoch was silent a moment and then his very heart 
seemed to break as it gave forth its sorrow: 

“But tonight, boys’’—the jerky sentences came between 
sobs—“tonight, after th’ roof-garden show, I took Meely 
over t’ Voll’s—she only drinks lemonade, Steve—an’ 
every one knew me—kept laughing at me. C’d hear 
em say ‘Dog-face.’ Meely heard them an’ she colored all 
up—said we’d better go home. 
She Oh, Steve!”” The 
disfigured youth broke down 
as he buried his face in a 
pillow and his body shook 
with sobs. “If I only had 
th’ looks!” 

Big Steve, embarrassed 
at the recital of another man’s 
sacred inmost feelings, puffed 
furiously at his cigar and 
cleared his throat several 
times. 

“Enoch,” he finally said, 
“I’m not after criticising; but 
if she can’t see you just be- 
cause of your crooked map 
then my idea is she ain’t 
worth tyin’ to.’’ He looked 
over at Bunts for confirma- 
tion. 

“Tt’s not as though you 
was a Wild Man of Borneo 
or a Human Skeleton,” com- 
forted Bunts; ‘‘and we saw 
one o’ them freaks with a wife 
just about as pretty as y’r 
friend. Remember, Steve, in 
Los Angeles—that year we 
trained on the coast?” 

The southpaw continued 
gloomily to contemplate his 
unhappiness. 


“Oh, Steve! If I Only 
Had th’ Looks!”’ 


September 


“Forget her,’’ counseled Steve. “It’s a heap be 
to be married, for a fellow like you. A ballplayer is g 
half th’ year an’ when he does sign a contract he want 
know his wife is on the level. He has no chance t? 
her. He’s out playing his head off to put some me 
ahead f’r a rainy day and maybe make a home; anc 
that’’—Steve switched to philosophic generalizati 
“you never know how it’ll break. Nine times out of 
there won’t be any teamwork. You get your signs all 
give her the hit-and-run—an’ what does she do? § 
You tell her t’ wait it out—an’ what happens? She sw 
at th’ first pitched ball. She rhinestones the game—t} 
what! And while I’m saying it I might as well tell 
Enoch, I think this friend of yours is a rhineston a 
en generally pick out real ice.’ 

“No, sir; no!’’ The southpaw leaped off the 
waved his long arms. ‘“‘She’s just a little set up ’ 
coming to the city. Meely’s th’ best girl you ever s 
She kept house when the mother died, raised th’ chil 
cooked an’ washed—and with all that work got an ed 
tion f’r herself. No; she’s no rhinestone, Steve.” 

Cross-countered in this fashion, Catcher Doyl 
only retort with: 

“Well, you got just one face, haven’t you ts 
y’ can’t change that; so He 

“‘Steve’’—the lovelorn flinger’s eyes were inte 

“you said something that’s been in my head a ional 
He jerked from his inside pocket a newspaper adver 
ment announcing that Dr. Emil Hahn could rem 
human countenance, no matter how deformed. “Wh 
was thinking, Steve, maybe if I went t’ this docto 
could fix my nose so Meely wouldn’t be ashamed 0’ 
Don’t you think that might make a change in her?’ 

Bunts turned up the gas and Big Steve, with s 
torment, slowly began to read what marvels a be 
doctor could achieve: 

“Facial defects remedied; blemishes removed 
tours of beauty supplied; marvelous metamorphos fa 
countenance and character; an Apollo from a Cali 
an Adonis from a donkey i 

“That’s the stuff!” interrupted Bunts sharply. — 
e’n put that over he’s all to the big tent. For w 
is, Steve, how d’ye know it’s his beak she’s bal 
It may be his ears.”” He walked over and thumbed 
appendages. ‘Not gettin’ personal, Enoch; but loo 
y’rself now when I bend ’em in—what a differen¢ 
makes!”’ 

Wearily Southpaw Jones obeyed, stepping bell e 
mirror. ! 

“What I mean is,”’ explained the pinch hitter, ‘ 
going in f’r this it might be just as well to have his 
tightened up a little. I don’t see how they e’n do it; 
according to this advertisement nothing feezes ’em. y 
qd’ yuh think, Steve?” e 

Catcher Doyle gave the question due consideration 
agreed with his partner that, if the plan were tested a 
Enoch might as well go in for a complete beautifying. 

“Just th’ same,’ he pointed out, “it’s the toug 
thing in th’ world to switch an Indian sign. I mi 
pitcher when I was in the minors that had it on me 
whole seasons. You know him, Dan—‘Chesty? | 
Haggerty they called him—worked in Milwaukee 
while. An awful stiff he was, but I couldn’t hit 
couldn’t bunt, couldn’t wait him out. Soon as he we 
in the box it was the redskin for me.” 


: 


as; an’ there was Jocko Hall, with th’ Wolves three 
,’ added Bunts. ‘We didn’t win a game off him 
3eptember. Some say it was the fans that got him 
1 that day, but I think it was Red Carter makin’ 
er. Pitcher, and he had a batting average of .034,” 
jlained to Enoch; ‘‘and he got two home runs off 
Just held his bat in th’ right groove. After that 
ocked Hall out of th’ box—an’ he hasn’t been much 
ince.” 
ell,” pleaded Southpaw Jones, ‘‘don’t that show you 
itch the sign if y’ keep at it?” 
| right,” concluded Big Steve, who, with a hard day’s 
yefore him, could not afford to lose any sleep; ‘“‘we’ll 
‘ttover. But my advice is to ferget her. You haven’t 
hit off her yet. G’ night.” 
thpaw Jones was beginning to discover that advice 
cheapest thing in the world—willpower the rarest. 
g and tossing in his hall bedroom, what from emotion 
ie heat, he scarcely slept—bad training indeed for a 
yuer. He was sluggish at morning practice and in 
ternoon when his rival, Doc Scull, of the Prunes, 
d him with the usual ‘“‘Hello! How yuh hitting?” 
| looked the part of a wobegone suitor. 
1 grinned, with a tantalizing sneer, the sneer that 
4 left his face even though the game went against 
He was known as a chilly customer, his very indiffer- 
veing an asset to his trade. It was hard to get his 
and when a player did it was his custom to shoot a 
yall—that is, direct a fast one at the batter’s head. 
is a pitcher to beware 
»od-looking, successful, 
)g mostly to himself and 
intly wise to study a 
lion, that he might not 


; 


(lay be relegated to the 


h Wells appeared at din- 
jat evening, more charm- 
in ever, in a trim suit of 
luck that Miss Dechamp 
ted as costing seven 
4; and twenty-five cents 
pecial sale. For some 
here was an unexplain- 
Westraint, severed finally 
laming, who directed his 
‘Ks on the glorious vic- 
‘or, rather, slaughter—in 
_the Pioneers had 
ted Doe Scull out of the 
jad won by a lopsided 
| Fleming took the bit in 
hhand addressed Catcher 


firteen hits you got off 
wasn’t it?”’ 

{Steve nodded and 
jh a mass of semimas- 
'd pot-roast further 
lad: 

}n-r-r-p !’” 

\e’d ’a’ made twice that 
| hadn’t took him out,” 
¢ Dan Bunts, with a sly 
te a glance at Miss 


q 


|aing, exhilarated at hav- 
t the first time drawn 

tional blood, as it were, from the big-leaguers, 
ito an exhaustive description of the game as told 
sporting extras. 
ne of his pauses Miss Wells asked Jones: 
d you pitch against him, Enoch?” 

‘southpaw flushed at hearing his first name from 
13 and stammered: 


phe conveyed to his partner in their freemasonry 
ge. 
ile was positive of this when, after dinner, they saw 


d your batting rags on today, boys?” he laughed. 
her Doyle only grunted, but Dan retorted: 
I'd ask, kiddo, is they stick you in every game. 
\1 that automobile, sure!” ‘ 
, Ny get you next time, old boy. Th’ season’s 
ye 8 
‘le Was an awkward moment at the narrow stairway 
lit as Miss Wells, descending, met the ballplayers 
“ip. The same expression of pity that Steve noticed 
table touched her countenance and she was about 
‘Hik; then changed her mind. 


The long silence which followed after the ballplayers 
had watched her depart in company with Doe Scull was 
broken by Mr. Bunts. 

“Looking at it one way and another, Enoch,”’ he advised, 
“T can’t see how it would do you any good t’ smash him. 
Steve says it’d probably have the opposite effect on her— 
and Steve’s generally got their number. On the other 
hand, if y’ go in for this beauty-doctor stuff you’re like 
t’ be out of th’ game a long time ——” 

“T don’t care if I never pitch again,”’ wailed the south- 
paw, “‘so long as I get Meely.”’ 

““You’re on, then,’ pronounced Big Steve somewhat 
testily. ‘‘Tomorrow morning’s the time. Come along, 
Dan; let’s go out and jostle the ivories a while. Feel’s 
though I could put it over you with three cushions.” 

Dr. Emil Hahn they found to be a heavy-faced, heavy- 
handed, heavy-bodied German, whose eyes were malig- 
nantly domineering. Upon making an inventory of 
Enoch’s blemishes, he cheered the southpaw by promising 
to utterly transform his countenance. 

“Dis ear,” he said, ‘‘she mus’ be incision made. De 
nose, him easy! Two—maybe tree—weeks. You stay 
in my sanatorium upstairs. Always, yes, advance bay- 
ment. Sometime dey get what you call cold foot—hein? 
I am also hypnotist,” he added unctuously, with an 
eye on the ballplayers’ diamonds. “I make de mind to 
concentrate and imagine she is somebody else.”’ 

He began to wave his heavy hands in front of Southpaw 
Jones, who drew back in alarm. 


“‘You Here!” 


‘*Meely!’’ He Gasped. 


‘Hey! None o’ that!’ commanded Doyle sternly. 
“Can that stuff. He’s hypnotized enough already.” 

Big Steve mistrusted the doctor, with his air of diablerie; 
and when they were paying the cashier he asked a few 
pertinent questions, telling who they were. 

“From the Pioneers!’”’ she exclaimed, her red lips open- 
ing widely, her black eyes sparkling. ‘‘Do you know who 
my father is? Joe Russell!’’ 

““What—old Joe Russell, the ketcher?” from Doyle. 
““Why, I used to peek through th’ fence at him when I was 
a kid. You Joe Russell’s daughter? Well, I swear! Say, 
miss, he was some backstop in his day.” 

“That’s what he says about you. Oh, he keeps track, 
T tell you.” 

“How is he?” inquired Dan. 
last year he was in the league.” 

“Father’s paralyzed from the waist down.”’ She said it 
in a matter-of-fact way, as one accustomed to the daily 
care of an invalid. , 

Big Steve was shocked. 

“T didn’t know that,” he offered. ‘ D’ye think he’d care 
f’r a baseball? It’s th’ one Dan hit to the galleries yester- 
day when he cleaned up. I was going t’ give it to a fellow 
at the billiard parlor.’ Steve took from his pocket a 
horsehide pill that showed but one welt of the ash. Bunts 
also fished about vainly for some memento. 

“Dad’ll be crazy about this,” Miss Russell cried. ‘‘He 
has an old one up there that we play catch with sometimes. 
He pretends he’s behind the bat once more and I’m the 
pitcher.” She tossed the ball up and caught it in her small 


“T seen him, too, the 
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hands. ‘Listen!’ she cautioned, beckoning them. Beside 
the ballplayers she was a dwarf—a small-waisted, plump- 
chested little lady, whose eyes were mischievous, sym- 
pathetic and serious all in one expression. ‘‘This doctor 
isafake!’’ She reached up and laid a tiny forefinger in the 
dent of Enoch’s nose. ‘‘ You know what he puts in there? 
Paraffin. He injects it—phwt! It’ll fill up all right; but 
sometimes it don’t last long—it melts.” 

“Tt what?” they cried. 

“Melts. Two people sued him since I’ve been here.” 

“Huh!” snorted Steve. ‘‘I knew there was something 
fishy about that guy. Enoch, get y’r money back.” 

‘Hol’ on,’”’ objected Bunts. ‘‘How about his ears? 
Can he fix them?” 

“He’s pretty good on ears,’ answered Miss Russell. 
“And, mind you, the nose may stay a long while ——” 

“Month or so?”’ begged Enoch. 

“Oh, sure!”’ she said. ‘‘It’s only if you get in a very 
hot place that affects it. One of the men that sued us 
worked in a stokehole.”’ 

“T’m going to stay then,” declared Enoch firmly. 

“Well,” growled Big Steve, ‘‘you’re the doctor. Only 
this, little girl.” He handed her the league schedule. ‘‘If 
this geezer tries to pull anything on Southpaw you notify 
me. Enoch’ll tell you the hotels we stop at.” 

“Y’d do anything in the world for a ballplayer,”’ she 
promised. 

“Say,” complimented Steve pointedly, ‘“‘if I was the 
marrying kind you wouldn’t sit on the bench long!’” He 
and Bunts turned their eyes 
upon Enoch, but the south- 
paw did not seem to hear. 

Nearly three weeks had 
gone by and the Pioneers 
were playing their last series 
on the road, when one fine 
morning Southpaw Jones made 
his first appearance in public; 
transformed, in good sooth, 
from a Caliban to an Apollo. 
At any rate his nose was be- 
yond the average insymmetry; 
and as for his ears, they lay 
back like a coyote’s—a coyote 
with the throttle open. 

Did it ever occur to you, 
gentle reader, that good looks 
are not to be despised? Even 
with mediocre appearance 
one marches through life with 
a certain confidence, not neces- 
sarily vain but yet not shrink- 
ing. Neither muscle nor wit 
entirely makes up for home- 
liness or disfigurement. A 
favorable countenance is the 
gift of God. 

To Steve Doyle and Dan 
Bunts, upon returning home, 
there was something about 
Enoch’s change of deportment 
more remarkable than the 
change in his visage. He 
seemed to have acquired a 
dignity and poise entirely new 
to him. Noticing this, Mrs. 
O’Hara, on the point of con- 
gratulating her guest, held 
silence. Fleming itched with curiosity, but feared the 
dire frown of Big Steve Doyle. Miss Carew made a note 
of the incident in her scrapbook and intended using it in 
her great American novel. Miss Dechamp could hardly 
wait until the meal was over to tell Miss Carew that ‘‘it 
is only wax.” 

“‘T have read how they treat those people in beauty 
parlors,” she said; “but it’ll fool her, though, being just 
from the country.” 

Amelia came in late, wearing the same frock of white 
duck, and on her head was a Panama hat with a red silk 
band. Doyle and Bunts saw her take one short breath, 
saw her violet eyes open in amazement, then sweep from 
Miss Dechamp back again. Enoch rose quickly, shook her 
hand, and his voice was quite steady as he said: 

“Howdy-do? Back again on the home grounds. 

At times during the meal Mr. Bunts kicked Mr. Doyle 
expressively, and the moment they had turned the corner 
on the way to their nightly game of billiards he slammed 
the catcher’s back. 

“T’m a son of a gun, Steve—there was more in that 
donkey doctor than we thought. She’sswitched. He’s got 
the Indian on her now!” 

Big Steve did not answer until they were coming home, 
when a cool breeze wafted from the Palisades and a harvest 
moon beamed upon the tall buildings and narrow streets. 

“Dan,” he dissented, ‘‘she’s just waiting to put one 
over. She’ll hit him round a couple times and then some 
fine day leave him stranded on third.” 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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title, but perhaps it is a title lacking on 

the side of modesty. Who am [I that I 
should presume to proffer instruction in the art 
of the playwright, as difficult as it is dangerous? If this 
hurrying twentieth century of ours were only the leisurely 
eighteenth century, when everybody had all the time 
there was, the fit title for this paper might be: ‘A few 
tentative suggestions for those who propose to commence 
as dramatists, garnered from the experience of an old 
playgoer.’’ That may be a more accurate, as it is a more 
cautious, description of the intent of the present paper; 
but it is a little too long drawn to serve as a scarehead for 
an article on a topic of immediate interest to an immense 
number of ambitious aspirants. 

It has been calculated by an imaginative statistician 
that there are now in these United States nearly one hun- 
dred thousand persons—men, women and children—who 
are eager to write plays, believing that the stage door is 
the easiest entrance to the Temple of Fortune and to the 
Hall of Fame. Whether or not this estimate is scientif- 
ically accurate may not even be disclosed when we have 
the figures of the new census. Quite possibly it is not at 
all inflated, since it allows only one apprentice playmaker 
to every thousand of the population. Pretty certainly 
there are more seekers for dramatic laurels than there are 
soldiers in the standing army of the United States. At all 
events, there are so many of them that advertisements 
have appeared of late addressed especially to those igno- 
rant of dramatic art and yet ambitious to acquire it. 
“Playwriting Taught by Mail” is an alluring temptation 
which is probably charming subscriptions from the pockets 
of many an eager youth. 


| J to write a play” is a rather taking 


What the Stage Can Teach the Playwright 


HETHER or not playwriting can really be taught by 
mail is a question that need not here be discussed. 
What is not a question is that it can be taught, even if 
these advertisers are not capable of teaching it. Playwrit- 
ing is an art and every art must be learned; and whatever 
must be learned can be taught—whether it is the art of 
painting a portrait, of riming a lyric, of making a speech 
or of writing a play. It is true that the poet is born, not 
made; but it is also true that after he is born he has to be 
made. What he has to say may be the gift of God, but 
how he is to say it depends upon the training of the bard 
himself. In every artist we can perceive a man with both 
a message and a method. His message may be innate in 
him, but his method he has to acquire from others. The 
painters have recognized this; and they promptly go to 
school to the older practitioners of the craft that they may 
imbibe its secrets and be shown how to set a palette and 
how to bring out on the canvas before them the things 
they see in the world around them. Every painter is the 
pupil of one or more painters of an earlier generation; 
and he’is proud of it as a proof that he has served his 
apprenticeship and learned his trade properly. John 8S. 
Sargent is still careful in the catalogues to declare himself 
the pupil of Carolus Duran, in spite of the obvious fact 
that the American is now a more distinguished artist than 
the Frenchman who once taught him. 
Whatever has to be learned can be taught, but it can 
be taught only by those who have learned it themselves. 


BY Asc J. 


The instructors in the art schools are painters, not art 
critics or historians of art. And, if playwriting is to be 
taught with the same success that painting has been 
taught, this can be accomplished only by the older play- 
wrights instructing the younger and laying bare before 
them the art and mystery of the drama. If a school of 
playwriting were to be opened the proper instructors 
would be Mr. Gillette and Mr. Belasco in the United 
States, and Sir Arthur Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones in Great Britain. In France, more than half a 
century ago, there was for a while something very like a 
school of playwriting kept by a master playwright, 
Scribe—that is to say, Scribe liked to collaborate and he 
was hospitable to the young men who brought him sug- 
gestions for plays. He showed these young men how 
their suggestions could be turned to profit on the stage. 
And in this collaboration the young men could not fail 
to get an insight into Scribe’s method and to discover 
some of the reasons why Scribe’s plays were incessantly 
reappearing in all the theaters of Europe. : 

And yet a mere critic, a mere historian of the drama, 
may on occasion be able to proffer advice, not so much to 
the point, perhaps, as would be that of the successful 
dramatist, but not without a certain value of its own, 
however inferior. When any one has been intensely 
interested in the drama for more than forty years, and 
when he has been an assiduous playgoer in many cities, 
and when he has taken advantage of every opportunity 
to discuss the problems of playmaking with the many 
dramatists he has had the good fortune to count among 
his friends—it may not be unreasonable for him to assume 
that it is in his power to call attention to a few of the 
more obvious points which the ambitious young dramatic 
author must ever bear in mind. He may not be justified 
in advertising “Playwriting Taught by Mail,’ but he 
ought to be able to make a few elementary suggestions 
that may have a certain value of their own. 

The first of these obvious considerations for the benefit 
of the ’prentice playwright is that he ought to devote 
himself to playgoing. Nearly forty years ago, when the 
present writer hoped that he might become a professional 
playwright, he introduced himself to the late Eugéne Nus, 
the author of the French originals of Charles Reade’s 
Hard Cash, Boucicault’s Streets of New York, and Tom 
Taylor’s Ticket-of-Leave Man. Though the play plotted 
as a result of this introduction was never actually written, 
one remark of the veteran French playmaker may be 
recalled: “‘ Young man, if you want to write for the theater 
you must go to the theater.” Every writer of plays must 
be intimately familiar with the theater of his own time 
and his own country, since that is the only theater where 
he can hope to have his plays produced. He must under- 
stand its organization and its mechanism. He must 
study earnestly not only the theater itself but the 
actors—and, above all, the audiences. 

He must go to see the successful plays of the season 
again and again, in the endeavor to discover the causes of 
their success and the means whereby this success has been 
attained. The first time he is a spectator at the perform- 
ance of a play he is likely to be merely a spectator—carried 
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i 
away like the rest of the audience by the, 
itself, by the interest of the plot, by the e 
ment of the successive episodes. When he 
home he will do well to analyze his impres 
and to ask himself how it was that these impres 
were produced. Then he will do well to go aga 
verify this analysis and to clear up the points thet 
have been left in doubt. At this second visit he ( 
to be able to perceive a little more clearly the m 
of the author—the reasons, for example, why a e¢ 
interview is in the fourth act and not in the third, 
the reasons why certain parts of the story are sho 
action and certain other parts are merely narre 
otherwise explained to the audience. He ought to 
especially how the dramatist has conveyed to the 
tators the information about what has happened } 
the play began, not necessary to be shown in actio) 
yet absolutely necessary if the actual story is to be fol 
with understanding. , 

Then he may go a third time—and a fourth—un 
has mastered the construction of the play; whe 
he may turn his attention from the play to the aud 
marking when the spectators are fidgety and when 
are swept along by the resistless rush of the action. | 
he perceives that some of the audience are looki 
their programs, or whispering to their neighbors, h 
better look again at the play to discover, if he ean, 
made the interest relax at that moment. If the p 
published he had better get it and study it at leisure, | 
still further into the secrets of its author’s craftsma’ 


Lessons From the Lights That Fail 
OR should he neglect the failures to devote hi 
wholly to the successes. Many an interesting } 
can be derived from a failure. The student can at le: 
to ascertain why it failed. He can let it teach him 
to avoid. He can watch the behavior of the scant 
ence; and this will sometimes be as illuminating } 

conduct of the spectators at a successful play. 
dramatist, the mightiest as well as the less signifi 
Shakspere and Moliére, no less than Sardou and Beli 
has always kept his eye on his audience. If he do} 
desire above all things to interest and to move #! 
hold the audience, then he has no business with! 
writing. 4 
It is his first duty to find out what the playgoers} 
own time and his own country enjoy, for that is¥ 
he will have to give them in his plays—even if hi 
be able also to give them something more. 1 
has learned the art he may express himself and | 
his own message—if he has one; but he has alw/ 
keep his audiences in mind and to remember that 
have to be interested in the play or his message Wit 
reach its destination. He has to feel with his spec! 
so that he may make them feel with him. This dé 
mean any “writing down to the vulgar mob”; # 
does mean “writing broad for the people as a who) 
Hamlet, for example, is Shakspere’s masterpie 
in poetry and lofty in philosophy; but it is also } 
amusing play for the gallery-boy, who cares little! 
for poetry or for philosophy and who is delighted / 
ghost, by the-play-within-the-play and by the du 
(Concluded on Page 67) » 
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JEN I went to bed that 
ight I moved a chair 
gainst the bolted door and 
the waterpitcher so that 
fall at the least jar. Ialso 
| simple but effective bur- 
m on the windows; then 
(Jeep with the pistol under 
|v My dreams were not 


‘eae iz 
ithe garcon brought me the 
Jar with my coffee at eight 

orning, on the first page 
{.reheads was the following 


ng Robbery. on. Channel 
4 Jewels worth £12,000 
Ja Dover-Calais Passage. 
Hon. Mrs. Allerton- 
jmay die. No trace of 
| . ; r 
| was Chu-Chu’s errand to 
.» Without ‘reading fur- 
)1 down the paper to think. 
-hu’s business -then had 
to do with the pearls. 
coigger game afoot. I saw 
ind in this job. Chu-Chu 
ably taken the boat that 
jogne at seven, crossed to 
te, then gone to Dover, 
}had awaited the train that 
lon at nine. 
ed up the paper and ran 
yhrough the account. The 
, appeared, was on her way 
accompanied by her maid. 
ved her jewels in a small 
l hat she never permitted 
4 her hand in traveling. 
sing had been rough, and 
had immediately suc- 
“ito seasickness and had 


| A 
!) her mistress’ stateroom 


dyn. Mrs. Allerton-Stairs 
wed for a few minutes on 
bn seated herself in a deck 
i rowing suddenly ill she 
)} to her cabin, assisted by 
Tran who had been sitting 
She had the satchel con- 
ghe jewels in her hand at 
nt Immediately on reach- 
tateroom she had fallen in 
ee, from which she could 
syused on reaching Calais. 
shen discovered that the 
dif the satchel had a long 
1 she jewelcase being gone. 
| Was at once directed against the man who had 
i{ng beside the unfortunate woman on deck and who 
eribed as a gentlemanly looking person with a 
ack beard. When assisting the lady he had been 
{remark that he wasaphysician. It was supposed 
éiad given her some powerful hypnotic, probably 
it it to be a remedy for seasickness. This was, how- 
nesurmise, as the victim was still unconscious and 
e| low condition. When the theft was discovered 
i was not to be found, either aboard the boat or 
4 where a thorough search was made for him by 
Ht, 
‘thought that he had left the town in an automo- 
a\ there was the usual amount of speculation, 
e\and so forth. 
¢g the article through I regretted more than ever 
ile of the afternoon before. It was really unneces- 
, vison the poor woman, and I could think of nobody 
t'Chu who would have been apt to do so. The 
S$ 10wever, hoped for her recovery. 
I) Yhu-Chu had pulled off his job and was probably 
_\sent moment in Paris, where he would turn his 
€ attention to squaring his account with me. He 
‘double reason for doing this, because my attempt 
|¥ before would have shown him that I had no 
\¢ of waiting to be killed. 
Was no time to be lost. First of all, John must be 
dnd persuaded to get out of Paris at once. I 
diurriedly and went round to the office, where I 
te from Edith. In it she said that John was ill 
ljid asked me to call at the house at noon, as he 
i) have a talk with me and hoped that by that time 
be fit for an interview. 
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“‘Frank, Frank,” She Cried; “‘Try Again, Try Again”’ 


There was nothing in particular to do at the office, so at 
about eleven I ran down to the Automobile Club, hoping 
to find our client of the day before and apologize for having 
disappointed him. He was not in the lounge; but over in 
the corner, smoking a huge cigar, I saw an old acquaintance. 
This was none other than the Baron Isidor Rosenthal, of 
Budapest and Haiti. 

Perhaps you know Rosenthal—everybody knows him. 
No? Well, my friend, a part of your education has been 
lacking. Rosenthal is a big, brawny giant of a Jew, who 
has amassed an enormous fortune in all sorts of adventur- 
ous promoting schemes, principally in the financing of 
revolutions. Some time ago he was created a papal baron. 
That sounds funny for a Jew, but Rosenthal had fairly 
earned his title by saving the lives of a whole community 
of Bulgarian Christians during the raid of a fanatical 
Moslem outfit that was on a holy war. Rosenthal had stood 
off this outfit at the cost of great personal danger and con- 
siderable financial expense. He had stopped a bullet for 
his pains, but this had not stopped Rosenthal. The 
Vatican had made him a baron, and the French had created 
him an officier of the Légion d’ Honneur. 

Rosenthal was a man of big heart and big ideas. I had 
known him quite well in Buenos Aires, and he had stood 
my friend in a nasty business that might otherwise have 
cost me dear. This he had done out of sheer kind-hearted- 
ness and a personal liking that he had conceived for me. 
I had not seen him since, so I crossed the room to pass the 
time of day. When he saw me his big, bushy eyebrows 
went up with surprise. 

“How do you do, Baron?” I said, and held out my hand. 

Rosenthal flung down his morning paper and, without 
rising, held out his great, hairy paw. 


‘_WENZELL 


“Py Chingo!” says he; “‘it is 
Fr-rank. Vell, vell! And how do 
you do, and whom? The last time 
we met vas in Buenos Aires. And 
how haf you been, my yoong 
frendt?” 

I told him that I had been very 
well and was now in the motor-car 
business. 

““Goot!”’ says he. “That is a 
better business than you were in 
down there in South America.” 
He grinned. ‘‘I am glad to learn 
that you have taken to more honest 
vor-rk, alt’ough the last man who 
sold me a car vas a t’ief. He 
r-robbed me—oh, my fr-rendt— 
und it vas not der last time!’’ His 
big, sardonic face lengthened and 
he gave a groan like a dying horse. 
“T have been r-robbed again. It 
isterrible. I amsickfromit.’’ He 
pulled out a handkerchief and 
mopped his face, and for the mo- 
ment he looked actually sick. “I 
haf been r-robbed of gems vort’ 
twenty t’ousand pounds.” 

“What?” I cried. 

“Yes. I am sick from it—very 
sick. I cannot eat nor dr-rink. It 
seems there is an epidemic of r-rob- 
bery. Yoost now I r-read in der 
paper of this dirty Channel busi- 
ness. Mein Gott!” 

“What?” I cried again. ‘Did 
those jewels belong to you?” 

“Dose jewels? No. But I haf 
lost some of my own—vort’ twenty 
t’ousand pounds.”’ He brought the 
figure out witha gasp. ‘‘Two great 
rubies und an emerald.” 

There are times, my friend, when 
even the training of one’s whole 
life is scarcely enough to enable a 
man to keep his face. My grip 
tightened on the arms of the big 
leathern chair and I felt the blood 
leaving my face. But my expres- 
sion exactly coincided with the 
baron’s feelings, and he did not 
notice anything amiss. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘it is terrible, is 
it not? Efery year ven I go home 
I take a pr-resent to my dear vife 
in Pest. This time I got vat I have 
been long looking for. I found a 
goot bargain. Nefer haf I seen 
such stones in pr-rivate hands. 
But I vas a fool. I carried t’em 
about in my pocket. It is a bad habit of mine. Der odder 
day I vent to der races und dere my pocket vas picked. 
It is that vichso hurts. Isidor Rosenthal to haf his pocket 
picked like any fool of a tourist avay from home for der 
feerst time.”’ 

“That is horrible, Baron,” saidI. ‘‘ What have you done 
about it—notified the police?”’ 

“Yes. Und I haf had descriptions of t’ose gems sent to 
all der lapidaries; but I haf not much hope.” And he 
mopped his big face again, for the thought of his loss 
brought out the sweat. 

“Tt is tough on Madame la Baronne,”’ I muttered. 

“Tt’s awful. But, of coorse, she vill nefer know. I 
meant to gif her a surprise. Now I haf bought somet’ing 


else. It vas der best I could do, and I found anot’er 
bargain. Do you know anyt’ing about pearls? Dese are 
very fine.” 


He hauled a packet from an inner pocket, opened it and 
laid upon the little table—Edith’s string of pearls. 

Lord 0’ Life, but two such shocks in ten minutes are bad 
fora man! It isn’t good for his heart. This time Rosen- 
thal’s keen, mottled eyes saw the wild look in my face, and 
the big, bushy eyebrows went up again. 

*“‘Vat’s der matter?” he asked. 

I did not answer. My mouth felt dry. To most people 
one string of pearls looks very like another, but to an expert 
like myself they have as much individual expression as a 
horse to a racing man or a boat to a sailor. I had noticed 
Edith’s pearls minutely, and the moment my eyes rested 
on them there was no more possibility of my not recog- 
nizing them than there is of a mother’s not recognizing 
her babe. 

“Vell?” inquired Rosenthal; “‘you don’t answer?”’ 
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“T’m too much jolted,” said I. ‘Baron, that string of 
pearls was stolen two nights ago from the wife of my 
half-brother, Mrs. Cuttynge.”’ 

Rosenthal pushed himself back in his chair and stared at 
me. His eyes, which were of a light hazel color, slightly 
bulging and curiously mottled with dark-brown spots, 
opened until they looked like the glass ones you see at the 
optician’s. His tufty, grizzled eyebrows went up and his 
jaw dropped. Then he burst into his big, raucous laugh. 

“What is this you are singing me?” he cried. ‘‘But no! 
You are mistaken, my fr-rendt. Stolen pearls? That is 
goot. That cannot be. I bought t’em from a man I haf 
traded wit’ for many years. He is a careful man. He 
knows der history of all he buys.” 

“Nevertheless, these are Mrs. Cuttynge’s pearls,” I 
answered. ‘‘I am a bit of a connoisseur myself, and I sat 
for three hours behind these at the opera. There can be no 
doubt. They were stolen night before last. The worst of 
it is, 1 am in some measure suspected of the theft.’ 

Rosenthal stared for an instant, then burst out: 

“Py Chingo—but ve vill soon know.” He gath- 
ered up the pearls, wrapped them hastily in the cotton 
and paper and shoved them into his pocket. ‘‘Come, my 
fr-rendt,”’ says he, ‘‘ve vill yoomp in ataxiand goright down. 
Py Chingo! Vas eferybody stealing jewels? Come.” 

So out we went. It didn’t take us long to get down to 
the place where Rosenthal had bought the pearls. The 
house, he told me, had been established for over fifty years. 

“Tt is impossible,” said the baron, “‘that this man vould 
buy pearls he did not know all about. I haf been a good 
client for fery many years.” 

Rosenthal was a connoisseur of jewels and usually had a 
few gems sprinkled about his person. I had heard it said 
in Buenos Aires that the big Jew was usually to be found 
about the gambling places, with hard cash to pay for a ring 
or scarfpin in case any unfortunate gambler wanted to get 
the price to continue the game. This was a sort of fad 
of Rosenthal’s, and when he found anything particularly 
fine it usually went to add to the collection of his wife in 
Budapest. 

“Here ve are,” 
of the taxi. 

The shop was quiet and unassuming, unlike the preten- 
tious places on the Rue de la Paix, with scarcely any of its 
wares in evidence. The proprietor, a middle-aged man of 
genteel appearance, came forward from a room in the rear, 
and on catching sight of Rosenthal smiled affably. 

“Bonjour, Monsieur le Baron,’ he began, then shot a 
look at me. His smile vanished, and in its place there came 
an expression that was more like fright than anything else. 

“Bonjour, Monsieur Cuttynge,”’ says he nervously. 

Rosenthal gave me a swift look. As for my part, let me 
tell you, my friend, that of the series of jolts I had received 
in the last forty-eight hours that ‘‘ Monsieur Cuttynge”’ 
was perhaps the hardest to sit tight under. 

Rosenthal, keen-witted old adventurer that he was, had 
not missed the dealer’s frightened look and the ‘‘ Monsieur 
Cuttynge.” What he thought I could not guess, but he 
went ahead warily. 

*‘About those pearls you sold me this morning, my dear 
Delmas,” said he in his harsh voice. 

The man’s nervousness increased. He glanced at me. 

“Will you give yourselves the trouble to enter my pri- 
vate room?” says he, and led the way into a sort of office, 
richly furnished in Louis XIV. In the center stood a heavy 
table with a few chairs about it, and a studio window let in 
the light from overhead. There were a couple of large 
hand lenses and some different-colored stuffs against which 
to show the jewels. 

As we entered the room Rosenthal gave me a bit of a 
nudge, which I took to mean that I was to leave the talking 
to him. We seated ourselves—the baron and I on one side 
of the table, the dealer opposite us. 

“About this little purchase of mine,’’ said Rosenthal, 
taking out the pearls and laying them on the table, “‘my 
friend is not quite content. He is inclined to doubt your 
right to sell them.” 

The dealer looked very much upset. 

“Monsieur Cuttynge is right,’’ said he in an agitated 
voice—we were speaking in French. ‘‘It is true that when 
he sold me the pearls it was understood between us that I 
was not to sell them for a year. I also assured Monsieur 
Cuttynge that I would not sell the string exactly as it was 
when worn by Madame Cuttynge, but would make certain 
substitutions that should make it impossible to recognize 
the string. I am overwhelmed with regret and remorse.” 

Rosenthal turned to me. There was a curious, baffled 
jook in his mottled eyes, but he said nothing. I also 
remained silent. The dealer looked from one to the other 
of us with a pale, agitated face. 

“Of. course,” said he, ““when a lady is unfortunately 
compelled to part with her jewels she does not care to have 
them recognized elsewhere. I quite understood this; and 
although I bought the pearls outright I had no intention 
of not keeping my verbal agreement. But when I came to 
make the substitution I found that I had nothing available 
with which to replace a few of the larger pearls, which are 
uncommonly fine. Nevertheless I should have held strictly 


said the baron, and flung open the door 
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to my word had the purchaser been any other than Baron 
Rosenthal.’”’ He turned to me with a look of entreaty. 
“‘Monsieur le Baron,” said he, “is one of my most valued 
customers. When he assured me that the rope was for his 
wife and that he was leaving tonight for Budapest I was so 
weak as to sell the string asit was. It was very wrong of me 
and I am desolated. If there is anything that I can doin the 
way of making amends, rest assured, Monsieur Cuttynge, 
I will do it, even at a considerable personal sacrifice.” 

He paused and took out his handkerchief. Rosenthal 
sat heavy and immobile. I said nothing, but drummed on 
the table with my fingers. 

The dealer looked from one to the other of us. Being 
French he did not wait for us to speak, feeling, perhaps, that 
he would only hear something disagreeable. . 

“T assure you, Messieurs,” said he, “this is the first 
time that I have ever allowed myself to be placed in so 
embarrassing a position.” 

Rosenthal threw me a swift look. I gave my shoulders 
a slight shrug. My friend, although I looked impassive 
enough, I was all in a turmoil. So John was the thief. 
John had stolen his wife’s pearls, brought them to this man 
Delmas and sold them outright, on Delmas’ verbal agree- 
ment that he would not dispose of them for twelve months, 
and then only after making such changes as would make it 
impossible to recognize the string. 

As this went through my head my first emotion was a hot, 
furious rage against my thieving sot of a half-brother. It 
was for this that I had bearded Ivan in his den and tried to 
assassinate Chu-Chu. It was for this that my life must 
hang in the balance until I should either kill or be killed. 
Now that I knew, I wanted to get out of the place and 
mentally digest the situation. 

The dealer saw the blood surging into my face. Perhaps 
he saw the fury behind my eyes, for he began to renew his 
apologies and regrets and offers to make what amends he 
could for having broken his given word. I had no doubt 
that he was a fairly honest man; but he had lacked the 
force to resist Rosenthal’s insistence. He reasoned that as 
he had bought the pearls outright he was under no bond; 
and as the pearls were going to Budapest to adorn the 
large person of such a bejeweled lady as he knew the 
Baroness Rosenthal to be, their non-recognition would be 
practically assured. John, I thought, had probably sold 
the pearls outright because he was in need of every bit of 
money that he could get. 

As for Rosenthal, he had been quick to appreciate the 
perfection of the string and had no doubt made Delmas a 
good offer. With a profit of perhaps ten or twenty thou- 
sand francs before his eyes, and being bound only by his 
verbal agreement, the dealer had decided to take a chance. 

The baron had pushed back his chair and was staring up 
at the ceiling. The big Jew was sadly puzzled. Knowing 
nothing of the striking resemblance between John and 
myself he had no solution to the mystery. There was no 
way of his guessing that the dealer had taken me for 
Mr. Cuttynge; and Rosenthal was at a loss to understand 
why it was that, when I had apparently stolen the jewels 
and then sold them as “‘ Mr. Cuttynge,’’ I should lug him 
down there to row the dealer. But he felt that there was 
something behind it all, so he merely sat tight and held his 
mouth shut and waited for the mystery to clear. 

There was nothing I cared to say to the dealer just then, 
so I merely remarked: ‘‘ Well, Monsieur Delmas, as you 
say, you have not acted properly in this matter. A man 
with such a reputation as yours ought to stick to his word. 
It is because of that reputation that the people having 
business with you do not demand written agreements. I 
must think over this affair. As a matter of fact, since you 
bought the pearls certain events have occurred that would 
enable Mrs. Cuttynge to buy them back. It is possible 
that Baron Rosenthal and I may be able to arrange the 
matter between ourselves.” 

“‘TIn that case,” said the dealer eagerly, “‘you may count 
upon me to forego my own profit in the transaction.” 

“That is all that one could ask,” I answered, ‘‘and your 
offer is accepted in the same spirit as are your apologies. 
We will inform you later as to the upshot of the affair.” 

I arose. The baron followed my example, and with 
Monsieur Delmas still pattering his apologies behind us we 
went out and got into our taxi. I told the chauffeur to go 
first to my office. 

As soon as we were seated: Rosenthal broke into his 
harsh, discordant laugh. 

“Herr Gott!” he rumbled, “‘I am not a fool; but, belief 
me, I can make neither head nor tail of this affair.” 

“‘Tt will become more clear,” said I, ‘‘when I tell you 
that Mr. Cuttynge is my half-brother, and that we are 
almost as alike outwardly as a pair of twins.” 

For a moment he stared. Then I saw the light of under- 
standing glow out of his mottled eyes. He burst again into 
his great, harsh laugh. 

“Py Chingo!”’ says he, “‘vat a business! Vat a business! 
It vas this man Cuttynge that stole his vife’s pearls? 
Himmel!” 

For a while he chewed on this idea in silence. Presently 
he said: 

“Fere ve going now?” 
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“We will pass my office,” said I, “‘and then retur 
club. There is a lot I want to say to you, and a ta 
place to talk. Can you give me an interview, | n 
Baron?” 

“‘Sure!’’ said he, and lit a big cigar. 

When we reached the office I scribbled a brief 
John, saying that I was engaged but would ge 
see him at three. Then, going to our little safe 
Rosenthal’s gems and dropped them into my poek 

We spun back to the club, neither of us sayir 
than commonplaces on the way. I paid for the , 
sent the note to John by one of the club’s chasseurs, 
then about one o’clock and Rosenthal asked me t 
with him, suggesting that we have our talk aft 
Knowing him for a man who took the care of his’ 
seriously in civilization as he did lightly when on ¢! 
I agreed, and we spent a pleasant hour over our d 
talking of various unimportant things. The - 
the baron said: 

“Tam putting up in this place. Come up tomyr 
There ve may talk in no danger of disturbance.” | 

So up we went, and when we had settled oursel 
Rosenthal had set fire to the end of one of his ma 
cigars, I said: | 

““Now, my dear Baron, you are going to get the; 
of your life. So prepare yourself for a jolt.” s 

His eyes flashed at mine and I saw the big mu 
jaw and temple harden. 

“Vell?” says BG harshly, and rolled his huge | 
his lips. sj 

I reached in my pocket, drew out the packet tl 
tained his gems, unfolded the paper and held out t 
the hollow of my hand his two great rubies and thee 

“Here you are,’ said I. ‘‘Don’t ever say agail 
kind act does not meet with its reward—not but y 
have given them to you anyway,” said I. ( 

Rosenthal froze into a colossus in stone. Tl 
after-eating glow faded from his face, leaving it 2 
yellow. The big, bushy eyebrows went up at lea 
inches, and he cocked his head to one side while the 
mottled eyes bulged at the gems. Then back ¢ 
color into the big, heavy-lined face. His thick 
wagged like the tongue of a parrot, but only gurg] 
forth. He reached for the cognac that had beer 
with our coffee and took a gulp straight from the d 

““Sapristi!”? he rumbled. ‘“Sapristi!”’ ai 

Suddenly he reached for the stones and t 
lovingly in his huge hand. 

“Tt is too mooch!” he muttered. 
mooch for Isidor Rosenthal.” 

“When you have recovered from your shock, 
said I, ‘‘let me tell you a story.” 

“Go on,” he growled. ‘Dis is not the kind of 
to injure the healt’. I am mooch more knocked ak 
ven I lost der stones—but I am not at all sick.” 4 
ferocious grin. 

“One usually looks to be robbed, ue aie I; 
doesn’t often think of restitution.” 

“No,” says he. ‘“‘ Now let us haf der story.” 

So without any more preliminary I started in al 
him the whole yarn from the very start, holdij 
neither facts nor names. Rosenthal leaned back i) 
chair and rolled the huge cigar in his thick lips and 
giving me now and again a quick glance from } 
eyes, which were almost hid under the downdraw!| 
eyebrows and folds of leathery skin. 

Only at the start did he make the slightest ji 
emotion—and that was when I told him frankly th 
an ex-cracksman. This information he receive! 
sudden opening of his eyes. Rosenthal had pr 
regarded me as a sort of gentleman adventurer—1/ 
scrupulous, perhaps, in the matter of business, but 4 
man born, well bred, and not fundamentally dil 
He himself was absolutely honest in his persona 
but had a wide margin of ethics when it came to)! 
big deal. His worldwide reputation was that a mé 
be safe in placing any amount of cold cash in h! 
without asking for a receipt; but that if anybodya 
game of high finance with him he needed to playn M 
close to his belt. Rosenthal would plunder the 
of a country with the same ruthlessness that a erk 
would go through a safe. 

I remarked a little while ago that for men the ce 
half-measures of honesty—that a man was eithe! 
or dishonest. Perhaps I should amend that state’ 
adding ‘‘with himself.’’ Rosenthal was absolute ‘ 
with himself. He had his own peculiar code ant 
true toit. Moreover, the Jew was a big man and f 
heart. He was generous and liberal, and his mi 
“Live and let live.” I knew that my story wa 
with him as though sealed in a leaden casket andf* 
into the sea. / 

So I told him everything, talking slowly and w! 
while Rosenthal leaned back and smoked and ¥ 
without interrupting the narrative by so m Ns 
“‘Sapristi.’”’ When I had finished he sat for several! 
in silence, blowing the smoke from his thick lips. L 

Suddenly he leaned over and laid his hand on my" 


i 


I 
“Tt is ane 
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 fr-riendt,’’ says he, “this is a wicked vorld, and 

sre many wicked people in it. But there are some 

nes too. As a man gets older he appreciates these. 

are not many men whom I am proud to know. I 

sount t’em on the fingers of von hand, und haf left 
amb. Doctor Leyden is yon, und Mallock is von, 

re is anodder now in pr-rison, serving a life sentence 

r-riend. You also are von, und if you efer need a 

, call on Isidor Rosenthal.” 

ank you, Baron,” said I; “‘one always needs a good 
Iam going to take you at your word. Now listen: 

‘uttynge must redeem these pearls. His wife must 

mow what he has done; it would kill her. I don’t 

how he stands financially; pretty badly, I sup- 

r he would never have stolen the pearls. Now I 

ag to ask you to turn over those pearls to me, taking 

te for what you paid and letting us pay it off as 
able.” 

nthal struck his big chest a thump with his fist. 

ill do it,’ says he; “‘und vat is more I vill char-rge 
interest. Besides, you are entitled to a reward for 
me my rubies und emerald back again. I will 
hat in.” 

nked him again. Rosenthal knit his big brows. 

ar life is in gr-reat danger?’’ he asked. 

jure is,’ I answered—‘“‘so also is Chu-Chu’s life.” 

ijised his brows. ‘ You intend to kill him?”’ he asked. 

‘tend totry.”’ 
nodded. 

} is not’ing 

lo,” says he. 

about Ivan 
| gang?” 

*n will stand 

‘hink,’’ said 

'o tell the 

|he would 


| afraid of 
[ man like 
‘a constant 
if danger to 
| dasa 
‘oing to see 
ad tell him 
ings stand, 
him to keep 
Vig 
‘ithal looked 
¢ oughtfully. 
P. chingo!’’ 
, “I belief 
3 y-right.”’ 


z up out of 


your half- 
to come 
s: me,” he 
I vill gif 
ae advice. 
‘ea goot 
r-rank.’’ 
aked him and took the pearls. We shook hands. 
now,” said I, “for a bad quarter of an hour with 
itynge.”’ 


x 


S by this time almost three o’clock, so I went imme- 
ay down to John’s house. As I was waiting in the 
‘theta for the maitre d’hétel to announce me Miss 
Hin came out of the library.’ I bowed and she gave 
‘d nod. 

¢ will be glad to learn, Miss Dalghren,” said I, 
it have recovered Mrs. Cuttynge’s pearls. They are 
y}cket.”” 

® lor flamed in her face. 

Lught that you would,” she answered. - 

fut me to suggest,” said I, “‘that hereafter both of 
ales keep your jewels in a safe place—where they will 
© temptation to weak vessels like myself.” 

Ripe hardened. “Mine are now in the safe deposit,” 
Si “and there is no doubt that John will do the same 


| = 


with Edith’s.”” And without so much as a nod she passed 
on through the dining-room portiéres. 

The maitre d’hétel returned at this moment to ask me to 
go right up. Ifound John in bed. He looked very badly. 

“Shut the door and lock it, Frank,” said he in a queru- 
lous voice. ‘Pull up a chair by the bed. I want to talk 
to you.” 

I did as he directed. As soon as I was seated John turned 
to me, raising himself on one elbow. His face was ghastly 
and his lips trembled for a moment before he spoke. 

“Frank,” says he, ‘‘it was I who stole Edith’s pearls.”’ 

“T know it,’”’ I answered. 

His eyes got wild. ‘‘What?’” he cried. ‘‘How—how— 
does anybody else know it? How did you find out?” 

“Lie down,” said I, ‘‘and keep quiet. I’ll give you the 
whole yarn.” 

John sank back against his pillows with a groan. I 
started in with the story, telling him everything except the 
names of Léontine and Ivan. Before I had finished John’s 
face changed for the better. The dull look had gone out of 
his eyes and they had grown hard and bright. There wasa 
tinge of color in his cheeks and his jaw was set. 

When I had finished he reached out one hand and gave 
me a grip that hurt. : 

‘“My word!” he muttered, ““‘what aman you are.” And 
added a lot of truck unnecessary to repeat. For several 
minutes he lay there, soaking in what I had told him. 


“‘In That Case You May Count Upon Me to Forego My Own Profit in the Transaction”’ 


“You must get out of the country right off, Frank,” he 
finally said. ‘‘ Your life is in danger every minute here.” 

“‘I’m leaving this evening,” said I, for I had decided not 
to tell him about my plan for stalking Chu-Chu. If any- 
thing were to go wrong he would always look upon himself 
asmy murderer. ‘“‘ You must clear out for a while yourself, 
John. We look too much alike for your safety.” 

“No,” says he, “I’ll stop here.” And his jaw stiffened 
again. 

I did my best to persuade him to go, if only for the sake 
of Edith, but he was set as solid as the pyramid of Cheops. 

“I’ve brought all of this mess on both of us,” says he; 
“‘so I’ll take the consequences. Besides, this thug knows 
about me and won’t run any unnecessary bother and risk. 
I’m in no great danger.” 

Well, sir, there was no budging him, and that made me 
all the more impatient to get on the warpath after Chu- 
Chu. It was now not only a measure of self-preservation, 
but an imperative duty. 

Finally says John in a dull voice: 


“Edith must know the truth.” 

““FHidith must know nothing of the sort,’’ I cried fiercely. 
“Man, it would kill her—and you know it.” 

A shiver went through John. ‘I owe it to you,” he 
began. 

“You owe nothing to me,” said I; ‘“‘you saved me a life 
sentence. We are quits with each other—but we both 
owe everything to Edith. Besides, what’s the use? She 
doesn’t suspect me.” 

“She does now,” said John in a hollow voice. 

“What?” I cried. ‘‘She does? Since when?” 

“‘Since this morning. Mary Dalghren saw me slipping 
out of the house just after I stole the pearls. She came 
over from the studio to get something in the house. She 
took me for you. When I came in at three in the morning 
she was waiting up. She told me what she had seen and I 
begged her to say nothing about it to Edith. But this 
morning she told her. I couldn’t stand that. I thought 
that they would lay the robbery to your old gang, not to 
you ” 

I got up and walked to the window. Chu-Chu, John, 
the danger to my life—all of this was nothing. Edith 
thought that I had broken my word to her. Edith thought 
that I had stolen her pearls. 

My friend, have you ever been tempted? Not tempted 
by gold, or a woman, or the lust for revenge—but by 
something that is far deeper than life or death or the hope 
of Heaven? Have 
you ever been 
tempted until your 
very soul is wrung 
and tortured and 
screaming in pain? 
Mere death is a 
joke to this; the 
love of life is the 
longing of a child 
for a stick of candy 
in comparison. 
Edith to lose faith 
in me? The idea 
wrenched a groan 
from the very core 
of my whole con- 
scious being. It 
was too much. Had 
Inot done my part; 
played the game 
honestly and fairly? 

But hot on the 
heels of this rank 
selfishness came 
the thought of 


Edith. It was of 
Edith that I must 
think. It was for 


Edith that I must 
suffer—and the 
knowledge that I 
might bear her bur- 
den of sorrow and 
shame took away 
all of the sting. 
Edith loved John. 
In John lay her 
whole life’s happi- 
ness. Edith could 
not live in the 
knowledge that her 
husband had been 
tempted to theft 
and had suc- 
cumbed. As for 
myself, her faith in 
me and in the good- 
ness of mankind 
would suffer to the 
point of causing 
her infinite pain, but this pain would have an abstract 
quality. It would be a wound from which she would 
recover. But to feel that her loved husband had stolen, had 
committed the meanest of thefts rather than to come to 
her in his trouble, would beastiletto through her pure heart. 

I drew a deep breath, then turned and went back to 
John’s bedside. He was lying face downward, his head in 
his strong arms. Sitting at his side I told him, very gently, 
the thing as I saw it: 

“We must think of Edith, old chap,’ said I. “It is hard 
for us both—but we are men.” 

“You are,”’ he moaned. 

““And so must you be,” I answered. 

He writhed as he lay. ‘‘Good Lord! Good Lord!” he 
moaned. ‘‘ What a fool!: What a fool! It was my only 
way out, Frank. I was cornered—trapped—half mad and 
half drunk. I was carrying a lot of stock and it was knocked 
galley-west in this flurry. Another day and I would have 
been all right. My brokers were howling like wolves for 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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They Went Down to Chinatown and Took a Lesson in the Cantonese Dialect 


ROM time out of mind export trade has been regarded 
ie an affair of the utmost leisure and circumlocution. 

Manufacturers made staple goods suited to people of 
almost any nationality, color or creed. Merchants put 
them into sailing ships and sent them off to markets that 
were months away. The prime object was to have staples 
that would sell, no matter when they arrived or in what 
part of the globe. Each manufacturer aimed to turn 
out cloth and hardware like every other manufacturer’s 
and the merchants were intent chiefly on getting them 


at prices low enough to meet the competition of other. 


merchants. 

Today, however, the character of export trade is rapidly 
changing. 

As steamship schedules are shortened, the world grows 
surprisingly small and neighborly. Once the voyage from 
Europe to South America took weeks. Now the Germans 
are planning to make it in five days. 

Manufacturers are learning that the closer they can 
come to foreign consumers the faster trade may be built 
and the more securely it can be held. Middlemen are being 
eliminated, branch selling agencies and branch factories 
established in foreign markets. The old-fashioned staples 
of export trade were often shut out of a country by a tariff 
of a few cents a pound or yard; but nowadays export goods 
are being made with such regard for quality, novelty and 
individuality that they go in right over fiscal tariffs. The 
chief tariff to be overcome in these times is that of distance— 
distance in miles, distance in temperament. 

Just lately a Chicago packing concern has bought a 
number of thriving plants in Argentina. These were 
started by British capital and managed by men experienced 
in the Australian meat trade. They put up fine beef for 
shipment in cold storage to London, and at a cost, it is 
said, which gave marked advantages in competition; but 
the enterprise was unprofitable, largely because the tariff 
of distance was not taken into account. 


The Handicap of Distance 


VITAL factor in the American packers’ organization has 

been the selling and distributing department, which 

handles the products until they are in the butcher’s hands, 
either in the United States or abroad. 

Instead of organizing their own selling department in 
London, the Britishers were content to make good beef 
down in Argentina, load it on the steamer and ship it to 
wholly independent selling agents in London. It is said 
that this is where the profits disappeared. Eventually the 
plants were sold to the Chicago packers, who take care of 
their products from bullock to butcher shop. 

This same handicap of distance may be studied to good 
purpose in Canada, where American sales of manufactured 
goods are much greater than those of British firms, despite 
a preferential tariff enjoyed by the latter. The Yankee 
manufacturer sends his own salesmen into Canada, comes 
in direct touch with the merchants, carries stocks there 
to supply them quickly and perhaps makes goods in the 


Dominion in a branch factory. The British manufacturer, 
dealing at a distance through old-time export channels, 
cannot make deliveries promptly, does not know the mer- 
chants, and is quite out of touch with Canadian tastes, 
requirements and opinions—and the temperamental dis- 
tance in this particular case is probably far more harmful 
to British trade than the geographical distance. 
Elimination of distance often works wonders right here 
in our home trade. The manufacturer who carries stocks 
of his goods in half a dozen of our leading cities, for example, 
can supply merchants in any part of the country almost 
over night; and they in turn promptly supply their cus- 
tomers without carrying unwieldy stocks. A competing 
manufacturer who must ship from his factory, perhaps two 
thousand miles away, works under a distinct disadvantage. 
Even where his goods are carried by wholesale houses 


‘stocks will probably not be as fresh and complete as he 


would maintain at his own branches; and wherever he has 
a branch he will have a force of salesmen developing trade. 

It is possible to eliminate distance even in a factory. 

A certain manufacturing concern in New England used 
to give a final inspection to goods assembled to fill orders 
just before they were packed in the shipping room. In 
every other order there would be one or two articles with 
minor defects.- These were sent to the factory again to be 
refinished. Perhaps the whole order was delayed several 
days until those articles came back. 

The superintendent of the plant fitted up a little refinish- 
ing shop off the shipping room. Two or three skillful 
mechanics ran it; and it was a miniature factory, with 
equipment for carrying on every process in the main works. 
Now, when an article fails to pass the final inspection, it is 
sent into this little shop and refinished. That takes only 
an hour or two. Orders go out with no delay. When the 
question of prompt shipment turns a sale that factory 
usually gets the order. 

It is precisely this direct, prompt dealing that is being 
applied to foreign markets. 

The old idea of export trade was for the manufacturer 
to hand his goods over to a middleman, who sold some of 
them to one or two other middlemen in the chief foreign 
markets, perhaps not more than once or twice a year. 

Today, however, the manufacturer sends his own selling 
representative to the foreign market; and, when an office 
has been opened and there are enough customers to war- 
rant it, a considerable stock of goods is sent and kept ready 
in a stockroom. Eventually a branch factory may be 
necessary. When the manufacturer has even one good 
salesman working for him in a foreign market he has a 
stake in the country that he is not likely to neglect. When 
he has a stock of goods there a force of salesmen will be 
necessary personally to take care of customers. When he 
has a branch factory he has the biggest stake there is, and 
will probably sell more in that single market than could be 
sold in the whole world by the old-time export methods. 

The virtue of the man on the spot is that he can apply 
horse-sense to many a situation that would never be known 
to one dealing through roundabout export channels. 


A large American company had been carrying on 
distance flirtation with British trade for several 
sending occasional shipments of its goods th 
exporters. One day a serious, conscientious Engli 
in a green hat stopped at the company’s general off 
his way back from Niagara Falls and asked for the 
representation of their line. The president, supe 
and sales-manager kept him a week, took him to bal 
made fun of his green hat and serious ways, and 
full of enthusiasm about their line. He went bi 
London with the agency; and the first thing he) 
getting home was to canvass all the jobbers and se 
the sheep from the goats. Some of the Briti 
were willing to carry these American goods, sup 
them when asked for. Those were the sheep. © 
refused and opposed attempts to introduce them in 
territory. These were the goats. The agent began 
on people who could use the goods, explaining their 
and making sales. If such customers ordered fron 
the obdurate jobbers the latter would send for jus 
goods to fill the order. The agent billed them, not 
jobbing price, but at the full price charged retail 

“Here! Here!” protested the jobber. ‘I’m: 
saler, you know, and want the wholesale ‘o 

““You’re not one of my wholesalers,’’ replied th 
scientious Englishman. ‘I’m spending money andt 
introduce goods into your territory and you're op 
me. Just you catch hold and help, and then 7 
of my jobbers.” 

With this intimate British understanding of the 
tion he soon made large additions to his flock of she 


Factories Established Abra 


Noe is more significant in export trade toda 
the extent to which branch factories are being 
lished in all important consuming countries, overé 
the handicaps of distance. Germany and Engla 
starting them in the United States. French, Germ 
American concerns are starting them in England. 4 
concerns have many branch factories abroad. * 
Very often these plants abroad have been esta! 
against the real wishes of manufacturers, to ove 
some tariff obstacle or protect patent rights under * 
laws, or facilitate the obtaining of Government cont 
but the increase of trade that comes with closer dealis 
the saleswork necessary to keep the branch factory Tr? 
are often so great that manufacturers might not be # 
to shut down these plants and carry on long-distance! 
ness, even were the obstacles removed. The shrin i 
the world and the demand of consumers everywht 
direct dealing seems to make the branch factory ans 
tial part of export trade. It has been objected thé 
made from a branch factory in England or German? 
to be export trade; but such factories are vital s 
centers, because they supply many adjoining “coil 
with finished goods and create a demand here at ha 


parts, materials and equipment. a | 
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handicap of distance is seldom considered in the 
essays, reports and discussions about export trade, 
the real nubbin of the whole proposition. Ifa firm 
nationality has gained a foothold in foreign markets 
generally be found that it has done something to get 
so the foreign customer; it has simply cut out some 
niles and a number of weeks or days, and made itself 
ecessible and congenial temperamentally —that’s all. 
-world today is intensely eager about export busi- 
Big producing nations watch each other in foreign 
ss. Little carrier nations figure closely on ocean 
3. Consuls swarm and report. Special Govern- 
ents ferret out obscure discrimination. Statistics 
sted and wrangled over. There is no end of theory 
vice. 

foreign customer, however, might be symbolized as 
yy girl with a good many long-distance admirers. 
+ her devotees are, figuratively, a German exporter, 
jon “indent” broker, a manufacturer in Ohio, a 
ment chief at Washington, a few college professors 
ew trade-journal editors. These admirers propound 
s and calculate curves showing just how to win the 
The fellow who gets on best with her, however, is 
some chap who, never having seen any of the 
ortheories, goes right down to the foreign customer’s 
rings her doorbell, carefully wipes his shoes, adjusts 
/and his smile, hangs up his hat, sits down beside 
{ holds her hand. 
the oriental trade today there are two young 
‘ans widely known as “‘the Irishman and the Jew.” 


Fifteen years ago they were lads in San Francisco, with 
some experience in selling goods, and believed that there 
were opportunities to build a trade in American goods in 
China. They had little money, but whenever a couple of 
dollars could be spared they went down to Chinatown and 
took a lesson in the Cantonese dialect. Their teacher was 
a venerable Chinese professor who put on a pair of horn 
spectacles and drilled the language into them. 

“This is tea,’ he would say, pointing out the article; 
“this isa teapot; this is bread; this is two-piecee bread ’’— 
and so forth. 

After they had gone on in this fashion for several months 
they found that they could talk a little with the average 
Chinese laundryman, and that, at the same time, what 
Chinese they had thus far acquired was of a bookish sort. 
So they stopped taking lessons from the old professor and 
continued their studies in the street. 

To engage the average Chinaman in conversation they 
found was extremely difficult. The very oddity of two 
Americans accosting him in his own language roused his 
suspicions, frightened him and shut him up tight. So they 
had to devise a little scheme. 

At that period San Francisco’s Chinatown was deeply 
stirred by one of its periodic “‘tong wars.’’ They used this 
to divert suspicion. Meeting a chance Chinaman in the 
street, away from Chinatown, they would ask, in the 
Cantonese dialect: 

“Have you got time?” 

He stopped and grunted, and before his mind had an 
interval to begin wondering they went on: 


“Do you know that another man has just been killed?” 

That aroused intense interest and the Chinaman forgot 
that these Americans were talking to him in his own tongue. 

“Where?” he asked quickly. ‘“‘Was he a merchant or 
a laborer? What was his name? What tong did he 
belong to?” 

As they answered these queries the two students gauged 
the Chinaman’s class and sympathies, gave him a fictitious 
name as that of the man supposed to have been murdered, 
assured him that the deceased had belonged to a rival fac- 
tion; and while his mind was still full of the subject they 
began the polite preliminaries of a Chinese conversation. 

“What is your honorable name? How are your vener- 
able father and mother, and your thrice-venerable grand- 
parents? Are you celestially blessed with children? Where 
do you come from? On what business did you come? 
How long have you been here and on what steamer did 
you arrive?” 

The Chinaman would talk until it suddenly dawned upon 
him that these Americans were speaking his own language. 
Then he wanted to know how that came about. They 
would assure him that they had lived a long time in China. 
That usually shut him up. By killing a dozen imaginary 
Chinamen every day in this way they soon got a fair 
knowledge of Chinese as it is spoken by the Chinaman in 
the street. 

Then they looked about for chances to represent Amer- 
ican firms in the Orient. At that period, saying ‘‘export 
trade” to an American house was likely to rouse as much 

(Concluded on Page 54) 


E great bulk 
‘our energies 
as devoted to 
aly routine work that carried no dynamite. 
id its effect and, coupled with our aggres- 
hs and independence in big things, was 
d gaining us public confidence and readers. 
H) got in a great deal of new business for 
ij ich we lost, and most of our old customers 
y1 their contracts as they expired. Our 
on kept climbing steadily, and on the 


| October we sat down and took stock. 


it had cost us a lot of business. They 
} confident as I that we would get circula- 
jwe continued to make the kind of news- 
we had been making, and that, once we 
2 circulation, we would get the advertis- 
vether the advertisers themselves liked or 
ik, our paper. 
iiames was a city of about one hundred 
sid population, but it suffered from a super- 
mee of contentment. It was a quiet, easy- 
conservative town, the chief industries of 
ehvere the stockyards, the shirt, overall, shoe 
Iedware factories, the jobbing houses and 
volesale drygoods establishments. It was 
ry, wealthy city, but it had practically no 
Sit population. Most of the people who 
iere had been born and reared there, and 

ody knew everybody else; in fact, St. James 

arge country town which had not been 


‘factory and wholesale house allowed the 
ees of other factories and wholesale houses 


b3 made the retail market narrow. Busi- 
nerally was conducted as it had always 


~ ty-centers, four times a year—from Jim 
W| because his father had bought from 
s\ther, and because Jim always bought his 
som Bill. The personal element entered 
ei lly into all transactions. 

¥ not surprised to find that in a city of such 
4 er a few politicians were running things at 


imercial circles. Neither was I surprised to find 
2 business and political circles overlapped. I dis- 
er , for instance, that nearly all the banks were directly 
ectly controlled by the Tuttle Corporation, which 
»perties and interests worth from twenty million to 
iillion dollars. Tuttle money was in the banks and 
"| Mpanies, the shirt and overall factories, the whole- 
@ goods houses, the principal hotel, and pretty much 
ing else in town, except the stockyards and the 
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She Was Taken to Court in a Patrol Wagon 
and Was Sent to the Workhouse 


street-car company. Much of the downtown business 
property was held by the corporation, as were whole blocks 
of residence property. The Tuttles and their retainers were 
in politics up to their eyes, and harmonized very nicely 
with Tommy Van Dyke, the general manager of the street 
railway, electric light and power monopoly. These two 
interests controlled the retailers, largely because they were 
in position to extend or withhold banking accommodations. 

The Tuttles and the Van Dyke people operated a very 
nice little political game. The former were Republicans; 


All the News 
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the latter were Dem- 
ocrats. Tuttle men 
had controlled Re- 
publican county and city conventions for years 
and street-railway men had controlled Democratic 
conventions. They took no chances in the elec- 
tions. Where they did their business was in the 
nominations. They put upon both tickets candi- 
dates who could be relied upon to protect their 
interests, and then they sat back and let the little 
fry scrap it out. The self-satisfied spirit of the 
people of the city and their belief that all prom- 
inent, wealthy citizens were noble, honest, public- 
spirited, superior beings had made it easy for the 
business interests and the politicians to get away 
with this sort of buncombe without serious oppo- 
sition. It had been made doubly easy by the fact 
that the newspapers were party to the scheme. 
Mr. Wage-Earner paid the bills and never sus- 
pected he was being cheated. He had no way 
of knowing. In this respect St. James was no 
different from hundreds of cities in the country, 
some of which have by this time got their eyes 
open and some not. 

I studied the civic, commercial and political 
conditions of St. James carefully with Austin, and 
he agreed with me that they were bad. I couldn’t 
see how the city could grow and prosper if they 
continued, for I knew they placed unnecessary, 
unjust burdens upon the masses of the people. 
Taxes were high because the city’s money was 
extravagantly spent and because the owners of 
the valuable properties—the public utilities, the 
banks, the real estate in the business section, the 
factories and the wholesale houses—were favored 
by the assessor and therefore did not contribute 
their just share toward the upbuilding and main- 
tenance of the municipality. The quality of 
municipal service was poor, the streets were dirty, 
the city was badly lighted in spite of its big light 
bills, the public schools were of low standard and 
the police and fire departments were inadequate 
and inefficient. 

I worked with Frank Lane, my keen, aggressive 
city hall reporter, two hours every afternoon after 
the paper was out and until eleven or twelve 
o’clock nearly every night for a month, collecting 
information about the city government and the 
relations between business and politics; and then 
I launched a campaign for “‘A Bigger, Broader, Better 
St. James.” My fight was a positive, not a negative 
fight. I sought to tear down and demolish only for the 
purpose of making it possible to build up. Through it all 
I emphasized the building-up idea, striving to arouse 
sentiment for better things and against bad things and to 
prevent the public from getting the idea that we were 
merely attacking people and institutions for the purpose of 
creating a sensation and selling papers. I described the 
ideal and pleaded for it as I disclosed the evil. I wanted 
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the people to realize that St. James was their town, which 
they could run for their own benefit if they wanted to. I 
urged them to take the machinery of government away 
from those who had been using it to their own advantage 
and to operate it in the interest of the whole community. 

There was to be a city election in the spring, and I made 
up my mind I would try to bring about the nomination 
of honest, progressive men on the tickets of both parties — 
St. James stuck to the archaic practice of maintaining a 
Republican and a Democratic party in municipal politics. 
So throughout the winter I made the editorial page of The 
Sun a primer on municipal government and frequently ran 
editorials on the first page. I told, plainly and boldly, how 
the various business interests and professional politicians 
had been benefiting themselves and robbing the public for 
years. And I mentioned names. 

Here is a typical example, and here again is the pipe line 
between a vicious influence and a heavy advertiser. 

On a certain residence street were two large apartment 
houses exactly alike, which had been built five years before 
by the same man. One was still owned by him; the other 
had been sold. The builder’s name was Cushman. The 
name of the other owner was Carpenter. Both buildings 
had been kept in good repair and had been constantly 
occupied. The lots upon which they stood were of the 
same size. Any real-estate agent in the city would have 
said there was no difference in the value of the two prop- 
erties, yet on the assessor’s books we found Cushman’s 
property valued at $80,000 and Carpenter’s property 
valued at $25,000. We sought the reason and found it. 
Carpenter was the boss of the third ward. Cushman had 
no political connections; he was merely a citizen. 


Opening the Eyes of the People 


PRINTED the story of these two assessments in short, 

snappy sentences in a two-column box on the first page. 
I made it a communication to the rank and file of the 
Republican and Democratic parties of St. James, and 
wound up as follows: 

“Do you, Mr. Republican, propose to nominate for 
assessor the kind of man who does this sort of a thing? 

“Do you, Mr. Democrat, propose to nominate for 
assessor the kind of man who does this sort of a thing?”’ 

The next day I printed an editorial on the subject of the 
two apartment houses, showing that Cushman had the 
year before contributed in taxes $1680 toward the public 
expense of the community, while Carpenter had contributed 
but $525. Then I showed what could have been done with 
the $1155 that the city had been cheated out of by the 
third ward boss. I reduced it to schoolbooks, to fire hose, 
to street lights, to park benches, to square yards of street 
cleaning, to band concerts and to ash cans. 

The apartment house articles drew the attention of the 
public sharply to assessments and taxation, and thousands 
of people began asking themselves and each other whether 
that sort of thing was right and whether they should 
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tolerate it. I thought I detected an awakening civic 
conscience and I immediately followed the comparison of 
the apartment house assessments with comparisons of 
assessments of other properties. Almost invariably where 
I found a piece of property assessed at a low figure I found 
its owner more or less closely connected with some city 
official, or with the circle of business men and politicians 
that dominated the city hall. I printed the names of these 
people and made a wholesome lot of enemies, but I had 
the satisfaction of watching the circulation of the paper 
climb up, and up, and up, until by the first of January it 
had reached eighteen thousand. 

On the first of January Mills Brothers informed us that 
they had decided not to renew their contract, which 
expired on February first. Mills Brothers operated one of 
the three big department stores and had used about six 
thousand dollars’ worth of space in The Sun during the 
year. Ralph Mills, one of the partners, was a brother-in- 
law of Carpenter, the third ward boss who cheated the 
poor people of the city by getting a low assessment on his 
apartment house. Carpenter had reached Mills, and the 
Mills Brothers’ business went out of our paper for good. 
Mills didn’t hesitate to tell Austin why he wouldn’t renew 
his contract, so we were equally candid. On February 
second we used the old Mills space to tell the people of 
St. James the whole story. 

A loss of five hundred dollars a month in the revenue of a 
newspaper with a circulation of eighteen thousand in a 
city of one hundred thousand population hurts, but 
Austin took the blow with another grin. I guess he was 
getting used to it by this time. We redoubled our efforts 
to bring about the election of honest city officials who 
would yank the graft out of assessments by which the 
public funds were provided, and the extravagance out of 
the city administration through which the publie funds 
were expended. 

I found that the street railway company was assessed at 
$225,000, although it was capitalized at $6,000,000 and 
was paying five per cent on its securities, and I pointed out 
the necessity of increasing its value on the assessor’s books. 
I found the factories and wholesale houses assessed at 
ridiculously low figures, and I presented the assessments of 
little homes of wage earners in contrast, giving names and 
addresses so that the reader would identify the property. 

It was right in the middle of our assessment and taxa- 
tion fight that Lane turned up a story that was destined to 
exert a far-reaching influence on the future of The Sun, 
although it looked innocent enough on its surface the day 
he walked over and laid it on my desk. He had got the 
story in the police court. It merely recited the fact that an 
old woman, a Mrs. Mary Wilson, had been sent to the 
workhouse for sixty days for violation of the plumbing 
regulations. A water pipe on her premises leaked and she 
had failed to have it repaired, although she had twice been 
warned to do so by the plumbing inspector. 

“This case had been tried when I got to court,’ said 
Lane as he turned in the story, ‘“‘but I’ve a hunch there’s 
something behind it, and I’m going out this 
afternoon to run it down.” 

Lane discovered that the hovel in which the 
old woman lived was owned by the Tuttle 
Corporation. He obtained permission to talk 
to Mrs. Wilson at the workhouse, and she told 
him she had asked the agent who collected her 
rent to have the pipe fixed, but that he had 
not hadit done. Lane looked up the plumbing 
law and the woman’s lease, and found that the 
owner of the property and not the tenant was 
responsible for the violation of the regulations. 

The next afternoon The Sun pictured the 
Tuttle Corporation and its general manager, 
Fulton Tuttle, rich, powerful, independent, 
flagrantly violating the plumbing ordinance, 
and then pictured Mrs. Wilson, bent and crip- 
pled by the infirmities of age, serving their 
sentence in the workhouse. Lane wrote a vivid 
story, calculated to arouse the indignation of 
every person who read it, and I published 
a first-page editorial demanding the instant 
release of Mrs. Wilson and the arrest of Tuttle. 
On the editorial page I republished the assess- 
ment of some of the largest Tuttle properties, 
all of which were lightly touched by the 
assessor, and told the citizens of St. James 
that this wasn’t the corporation’s only offense 
against society, that it also sent old women to 
jail to pay its penalty for the violation of laws 
intended to protect the public health. 

Every day for a week we demanded that a 
warrant be issued for Fulton Tuttle and that 
Mrs. Wilson be released. We even printed a 
cartoon, showing Tuttle in his automobile and 
Mrs. Wilson peering through the bars of her 
cell. At the end of a week the pressure became 
more than the plumbing inspector, city attorney 
and police judge could stand. Mrs. Wilson was 
pardoned and a warrant for Tuttle was sworn 
out. The news “broke” at two-thirty, and 
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The Boss of the 
Third Ward 


Lane telephoned it to me from the police station. 1] 
him if it would be safe to say Tuttle had been arre 

“Not by a long sight!’’ he replied. “I don’t | 
there’s a man down here who’s got nerve enough to 
Fulton Tuttle. The warrant’s out all right, you ¢ 
that; but don’t go any stronger. I’d bet a thousan 
never pinch him.” ; 

Lane was a good prophet. They never did a 
arrest Fulton Tuttle. They never would have issu 
warrant if we hadn’t hammered them into it by 
the whole town talking about the case. But the pre 
actually putting Fulton Tuttle under arrest and 
him stand trial was a very different thing. They 
merely slumbered in the pigeonhole of the desk. 
chief plumbing inspector. The next day and every) 
ten days I published a short two-column Tuttle-y 
editorial on the first page. At first I addressed it 
city attorney, chief plumbing inspector, police jud 
chief of police. Then I addressed it to the pub! 
asked if anybody had heard whether the warrant hz 
served. Then I changed it into the form of a }} 
offering to pay one hundred dollars to any pers 
could prove that Tuttle had been arrested. 


More Wheels Within Wheels 


N THE afternoon of the tenth day the chief pli 

inspector came to see me. His face was dra 

pale, his hands trembled. He looked and acted lik 
on the verge of nervous prostration. 

“Look here,” he pleaded, “‘won’t you let upal 
dare serve that warrant. I’m helpless. I’m appoi? 
the mayor, and if I arrested Fulton Tuttle I would: 
my job three minutes. Tuttle absolutely owns Bill 
put up the money for his last two campaigns a 
promised to send him to Congress. Bill don’t dai 
the Tuttles mad, and if I make ’em mad it’s all off # 
and Bill. Won’t you quit?” 

I was sincerely sorry for the man, more becaus)! 
mental and moral limitations which prevented his 
in municipal government anything but an organize 
personal profit than because of his embarrassme 
the Tuttle warrant. 

“Why don’t you go right to Tuttle with your tro)! 
IT asked him. “If he’s anything like decent he’ll suit 
arrest, pay a fine, fix the pipe and forget it.” { 

He took my advice, and the following day we p! 
story of Tuttle’s arrest and his payment of a fine 
dollars. We did not neglect, however, to call atte/l0 
the difference in the treatment accorded Tuttle id 
treatment accorded Mrs. Wilson. She was taken |¢ 
in a patrol wagon and was sent to the workhouse. ll 
lawyer appeared for him, pleaded guilty for him a?! 
his fine for him. Tuttle was not compelled to enilé 
unpleasantness of contact with the vulgar atmos! 
the police court. He sat in his luxuriously furnish ( 
and let his hired man attend to the sordid detai 
prosecution. 

The first advertising echo of our stand in the ‘4 N 
case came a few days later, when the Comptrolle® 
Currency made one of his periodical calls for natio1? 
statements. The Tuttle National Bank and there’ 
National Bank coldly informed Austin, when he ci 
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tatements, which the newspapers had always printed 
vertising, that their boards had decided not to use 
un any more. The Tuttle Corporation controlled 
astitutions. In St. James it was the practice of the 
3 banks and trust companies to publish statements 
ver the national banks did, but Austin was turned 
at the Valley Trust Company and the Provident 
s Bank. They were also controlled by Tuttle. 
Gem Mills, a big flour company that did an enor- 
business in the city and throughout the Middle 
had been figuring with Austin on a year’s contract 
sr advertising to run daily. Shortly after the loss of 
nk statements the manager of the Gem Mills told 
that he didn’t care to advertise in The Sun. This 
other company owned and operated by the Tuttle 
‘ation. The Valley Trust Company and the 
ent Savings Bank had been advertising with us 
dy on contract. When their contracts expired, a 
later, they declined to renew. 

it the same time we began preparations for issuing 
nual edition, which is quite an event in the life of 
ddle West newspaper in the smaller cities. Not a 
- or wholesale house in which there was a cent of 
money gave us an inch of advertising. 


Cheers From the Plain People 


§ still free from misgivings as to the final success of 
paper, for our circulation was growing steadily, but 
peciated the immediate seriousness of losing the 
ysing of all firms in which the Tuttles were interested. 
‘ton my hat and went out on a tour of investigation. 
jl on the managers of all the Tuttle enterprises and 
(hem why they had stopped advertising in The Sun. 
nanager explained it on one pretext or another at 
| tributing his action to the size of our circulation, to 
Fes, to the fact that, being a penny paper, The Sun 
id chiefly by the poorer classes, or to any one of the 
‘other excuses of the man who has some hidden, 
ilreason. When I pinned them down and demanded 
sasons, on the ground that we had money invested 
paper and had the right to know what we could 
(from advertisers, they told me the truth. As the 
far of the Gem Mills said, 
had orders.” I found 
‘ton Tuttle had passed 
ard down to every execu- 
| his organization, and 
ord was: “Nota line of 
sing goes in The Sun.” 
/nt the afternoons of the 
¢ling week among a-very 
litclass of people. Every 
|} soon as the paper was 
press, I went into the 
«sections of the city, 
‘the factory employees, 
the stockyards district, 


lomes of the wage earn- 
wanted to find out what 
isses thought of The 
nd I found out. 

d walk into a grocery 
| the factory section and 
1) conversation with the 
tor and any one else 
‘ppened to be there. 
ve you got a copy of 
) Sun?” I would ask, 
+ intimating that I was 


| lly somebody would 
copy. I would glance 


ie story, which I had 
11 in copy and seen put 


at do you think of this 
” I would ask the pro- 
or some one standing by. Nine times out of ten 
> of the person addressed would light up. 

‘all right; up and coming all the time and ain’t 
Ky’ nothing. It’s showin’ things up proper in this 


i’ my excursion into the highways and byways of 
es I made up my mind that the time had come to 
hrough the paper, a direct appeal for subscribers, 
‘ell the people plainly why their subscriptions were 
ty to our success. I outlined the plan to Austin. 
[)) been thinking a good deal about that Tuttle 
3,” he said, “and I’ve wondered if you were going to 
te real story of why all the Tuttle concerns have 
évertising with us.” 
,lintend to,” I replied. “Why?” 
been wondering whether it would be wise.” 
” first hint of opposition to our theory of 
utely honest newspaper that Austin had uttered. 
1 at him closely and he flushed. 
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“T don’t want you to think I’m getting cold feet,’’ he 
said, “‘but don’t you believe the public will think we’re 
persecuting prominent men purely for the purpose of 
creating a sensation and getting circulation? Everybody 
you've ever taken a rap at has been spreading that kind of 
dope.”’ 

Here was something I had never thought of, and I saw 
at once that it was serious. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” I said. “T’ll print a first 
page editorial, two columns wide and the length of the 
paper. When the people read that I don’t think they’ll 
question our motives.” 

“Good!”’ said Austin. ‘I think we ought to explain 
again just what we’re trying to do, and spike this gossip 
for keeps.” 

As I look back on it now I can see that there was danger 
of creating the impression that Austin feared. I can also 
understand that any one reading this story as I have set it 
down might gather the same impression. Yet up to the 
day Austin talked to me about it I had never published an 
article that indicated that there was any spirit of vindictive- 
ness behind it. I had always emphasized the fact that we 
were presenting the truth about the loss of advertising 
solely for the purpose of showing that we were determined 
to print the news that the reader was entitled to know, and 
to induce the reader to stick with us in order that we might 
ultimately get the advertising back again on a solid 
business basis—that we might sell advertising as a mer- 
chant sells a sack of flour, because it is a good product, 
worth the price asked for it. i 

I worked from three o’clock in the afternoon until 
midnight on the two-column, page-length editorial, and 
when I had finally rewritten it for the last time I was 
satisfied that it would clear up any false idea as to our 
purpose in life. I began by quoting the declaration of the 
Constitution of the United States, guaranteeing the free- 
dom of the press. I explained again that we were deter- 
mined to print a newspaper in which nobody should have 
any privileges except the reader. I told why we had lost 
the Longman advertising, the Mills Brothers advertising, 
the Tuttle advertising and others. I frankly admitted that 
it remained for the people to say whether we should suc- 
ceed or fail. I thanked the public for its support and 


A Few Politicians Were Running Things at the Court House and the City Hall 


cited our circulation, now grown to twenty thousand, as 
evidence of the public’s appreciation of our efforts. My 
final sentences were these: 

Do you, Mr. St. James Citizen, and you, Mrs. St. James House- 
wife, want this newspaper to succeed, in order that you may know 
the truth about your city, or do you want it to fail? 


If you want it to succeed and are not already a regular subscriber 
you will have to become one. Otherwise the influences that want 
to put us out of business will put us out of business. 


If you want it to succeed and are already a regular subscriber, 
you will have to do more than keep on taking the paper, You will 
have to tell your friends what we have been telling you in this 
editorial, and you will have to see that they become subscribers too. 


Otherwise the influences that want to put us out of business 
will put us out of business. 


What is your verdict ? 


We printed the editorial, and received 1423 volun- 
teer subscriptions as a direct result of it within four days. 
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I never heard, and neither did Austin, another intimation 
that we were doing anything but what we claimed to be 
doing and what a careful reading of our paper showed we 
were doing—printing an honest, independent newspaper. 
From the time that big editorial was published our motives 
were not questioned, so far as I ever was able to discover. 
A great many people disagreed with us and some hated 
us, but our honesty and independence were universally 
conceded. 

I felt the good effects of the editorial, which came as a 
sort of climax to our year’s work, and I felt that the “‘why”’ 
of our efforts was beginning to be appreciated. I therefore 
approached the city election with considerable confidence. 
While I had been working on the case of the Tuttle busi- 
ness, Lane had been following up the municipal campaign 
with only suggestions of general character from me. He 
had done a good job, and the question of equable assess- 
ment and taxation had become the principal issue, with the 
fight directed sharply against the street-railway company. 
It was the practice of the city council to fix the assessments 
of the public-service corporations, and for the assessor, 
who was actually charged with the duty of fixing the 
values, to accept the council’s figures. Our fight, therefore, 
was directed toward the nomination by both parties of 
aldermanic candidates who would, if elected, increase the 
assessments of the street railway, light and power com- 
pany. We did not select individual men and advocate 
their nomination, because there were half a dozen candi- 
dates for every place and it was impossible to ascertain 
which were best qualified. We urged the voters to turn 
out at the primaries and vote for the men they believed 
would do the things they wanted done. 

We did not make a positive campaign even in the mayor- 
alty and assessorship contests, as there were several 
candidates for the nominations in each party, and as 
nominations for mayor, assessor and other executive 
officers were made in conventions, composed of delegates 
elected at the primaries. We simply urged the election of 
honest, independent men as delegates. 

The primaries were held from four to eight P. M. on 
April sixteenth, and the conventions were held at ten A. M. 
the next day. At about five minutes after eight on the 
sixteenth we discovered that we were hopelessly beaten, 
and if I had known then what 
I know now about municipal 
politics I never would have 
dreamed that we had the 
shadowof a chance to nominate 
and elect an honest city council, 
mayor and assessor. 


Farcical Primaries 


HE trouble was that the 
primaries were a farce. They 
were not regulated and con- 
trolled by law, but were con- 
ducted by the city central 
committees which, of course, 
were dominated by the street 
railway and Tuttle interests. 
Voting was by ballot, and the 
polling booths were in charge 
of judges and clerks selected 
because of their friendliness to 
the political-business combina- 
tion that was running the town. 
The actual voters—the mere 
citizens — might as well have 
stayed at home. As a matter 
of fact, more of them partici- 
pated in the primaries than 
had ever participated before, 
and if their ballots had found 
their way into the returns re- 
sults would have been different. 
At the Republican city con- 
vention the following day the 
platform was written by Fulton 
Tuttle—or rather, the resolutions committee received it 
already written from Tuttle’s private secretary —and it was 
reported to the convention and adopted without the change 
of a comma. It did not contain one word about assess- 
ments and taxation. In just about the same manner 
the Democratic city convention received its platform from 
Tommy Van Dyke, and it also was silent where it should 
have been loudest. 

None of the men who had been mentioned as candidates 
for mayor or assessor was nominated by either convention. 
Instead, the Republican convention named a dignified, 
eloquent and perfectly harmless retired lawyer, and the 
Democratic convention nominated a big, jolly, popular 
clothing merchant. 

What happened that day to The Sun and to the few 
thousand voters of St. James who were struggling for 
political emancipation, who I had believed were numer- 
ous enough and strong enough to overthrow the old 

(Continued on Page 6/) 
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The President on Wool 


RESIDENT TAFT’S veto of the wool bill belongs in 

the same class with his celebrated speech at Winona 
recommending the Payne-Aldrich act. This recent bill 
reduced the duty on raw wool from forty-four to twenty- 
nine per cent and on manufactures of wool from ninety to 
about forty-nine per cent. Mr. Taft fears that these 
duties may not “equal the difference between cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad together with a reasonable 
profit to American industries.””’ We must wait, he says, 
until an elaborate report by the Tariff Board furnishes 
convineing evidence on that point. 

The veto message recites that the Tariff Board, after 
spending some months in preliminaries, began its actual 
investigations in October, 1910. A month before that 
the British Government formally sanctioned negotiations 
between Canada and the United States, ‘‘ President Taft’ — 
we quote from a contemporaneous review—‘‘having cor- 
dially indorsed the principle of reciprocity.”’ In the 
January following the President submitted to Congress, 
with an earnest commendation, the Canadian trade agree- 
ment that virtually abrogated protective duties on our 
chief farm products. 

That, it seems, was a simple, clear-cut proposition that 
almost anybody could figure out for himself. But reducing 
the duties on woolen manufactures to only forty-nine per 
cent is an exceedingly complicated and delicate affair, 
requiring many months of diligent investigation by eighty 
experts—lest we commit the economic sin of trenching a 
fraction upon the manufacturers’ ‘‘reasonable profits.” 


Drink and Insanity 


HE Commissioners in Lunacy for England and Wales 

estimate that there are about three insane persons who 
come from an apparently sane stock for every one whose 
family history contains a record of insanity. This does not 
mean, however, that in only one case out of four is insanity 
inherited. The question of hereditary transmission, as the 
commissioners show, is much too complicated to be settled 
by these first-hand figures. In many instances where no 
positive insanity can be found in the family, marked “‘insta- 
bility of the nervous system” can be discovered—and the 
commonest cause of this ancestral instability of the nerv- 
ous system is aleohol. A hard drinker, in short, though 
himself escaping lunacy, may transmit a tendency to 
insanity. Aside from the question of heredity, ‘“‘two other 
factors,” says the commission, ‘‘stand out prominently in 
the history of insane persons. These are the toxic agent 
alcohol and mental stress.’”’ The stress that is prolonged— 
as worry, anxiety, sorrow—results in insanity much more 
frequently than does sudden shock. And of all known 
agencies for producing worry, anxiety and sorrow, none 
probably is quite so effective as alcohol. 


Strikes in England 


INETEEN hundred and eight was notable for strikes 
and lockouts in England. Three hundred thousand 
workmen were involved and the total time lost was equal 
to almost eleven million days’ work. Looking back over 
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the Board of Trade’s report we find that most of the dis- 
putes were over wages, of which about fourteen per cent 
were finally settled in favor of the workmen, while forty- 
two per cent were settled in favor of the employers and 
forty-three per cent were compromised. But of the total 
number of workmen engaged in strikes only about two per 
cent-were in the strikes that were settled in favor of the 
men, and twenty per cent were in strikes that were settled 
in favor of the employers, while seventy-seven per cent 
were in strikes that were compromised. Probably, there- 
fore, the net result of the loss of those eleven million days’ 
work in that year—to say nothing of the great loss to em- 
ployers and the public—was a compromise. It is rather 
discouraging that they couldn’t have compromised earlier. 

The textile trades were the chief seat of the strikes and 
lockouts in 1908, accounting for about half the total loss 
of days’ work. This year transportation, beginning with 
the seamen, is the chief seat of labor trouble. This 
undoubtedly involves greater loss and discomfort for the 
public, and in a country depending so largely as England 
does upon transportation for food it is more ominous. The 
compromise now arrived at might easily have been effected 
before acute trouble began if there had been more reason 
and less passion on both sides. 


The Senate and Arbitration 


S SIGNED, the treaties with England and France pro- 
vide that all differences of such a nature that they 
may be decided by principles of law or equity shall be sub- 
mitted for arbitration to The Hague Court or to a special 
arbitral tribunal; also, that before a controversy is sub- 
mitted to arbitration the two nations, at the request of 
either, shall appoint a Joint High Commission of Inquiry, 
consisting of three Americans and three Englishmen—or 
three Frenchmen—which shall carefully investigate and 
report upon the facts. 

Whether the controversy is submitted to The Hague or 
to an arbitral tribunal is to be decided in each case by a 
special agreement between the two nations, which “‘special 
agreement in each case shall be made on the part of the 
United States by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.’”’ So nothing could be submitted 
to arbitration without the Senate having its constitutional 
finger in the pie. But farther on the treaties provide that 
in case the two nations disagree as to whether a particular 
controversy is susceptible of arbitration, that question 
shall be referred to the Joint High Commission of Inquiry, 
and if five out of the six members—that is, the three 
Englishmen and two of the Americans, or vice versa— 
agree that it is susceptible of arbitration it shall be arbi- 
trated. In this way a question might be submitted to 
arbitration without the Senate having any finger in the 
pie. So the Senate committee struck out that clause. 

With that clause stricken out half the practical value of 
the treaties would be gone. As they would then stand, 
either nation might avoid the obligations of the treaty by 
simply asserting that the question that had arisen—no 
matter what it was—was not susceptible of arbitration. 
Which is the country most anxious to maintain, peace or 
senatorial dignity? 


One Way Out for Judges 


HE judge must be exceedingly dull who does not real- 

ize a growing impatience with the courts. Arizona’s 
provision for the recall of judges is merely a symptom. 
Symptomatic also is the bill introduced and earnestly 
defended by Senator Owen, which provides for the election 
and recall of Federal judges. 

The main cause of this increasingly critical attitude 
toward the court lies on the surface. The assumed power 
of the judiciary to set aside acts of Congress and of state 
legislatures has of late years been so extended that any act 
is now in danger of failing through the fine-spun logic of a 
divided court. Instances in which this has happened are 
so numerous and recent that, specific references seem to-be 
unnecessary. Upon this unwarranted judicial meddling 
with legislation Senator Owen largely relied in defending 
his bill. 

A little bill introduced by Senator Bourne toward the 
close of the extra session contains the remedy that would, 
in great part, at once relieve the courts from the growing 
burden of popular impatience. The bill provides that the 
Supreme Court shall not set aside as unconstitutional 
any act of Congress or of a state legislature except by a 
unanimous decision. Senator Bourne quotes from an old 
decision of the Supreme Court itself: 

“Tt is but a decent respect due to the wisdom, the 
integrity and the patriotism of the legislative body by 
which any law is passed to presume in favor of its validity 
until its violation of the Constitution is proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt.” 

Certainly when four out of nine members of the court 
hold an act to be constitutional its violation of the Consti- 
tution cannot have been proved beyond reasonable doubt. 
If even one member of that great court holds the act to be 
constitutional the doubt is so great that the court has no 
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defensible right to set the act aside. If Preal 
wishes to stop the agitation for recall of judges he s. 
recommend that all appellate courts forthwith adoy 
spirit of Senator Bourne’s bill. 


Selling to Yourself 


HE price of every article you buy is increased 
cost of selling it to you. Virtually you are contir 
hiring people at more or less handsome salaries to ge! 
the food and clothing that you couldn’t possibly liye 
out. Utopians have dreamed of a millennium in whic 
selling cost will be eliminated. Then, if you wish ap 
shoes you will ask a policeman where such articles ; 
be found. After locating the shoe repository you 
overhaul the cases until—possibly—you discover th 
and size of footgear you require. Having tried the 
and debated with yourself as to whether the tan 
wouldn’t really suit you better, you will dutifully re 
the thirty or forty other pairs that you pulled dow 
honorably deposit the price—first stepping out to 
bill changed—in an automatic cash register. You will 
walk off with your shoes and with a solemn resolutj 
go barefoot the rest of your life rather than again e 
so much loss of time and nervous energy. 4 
In fact, of course, it is much cheaper to hire some 
to sell you a pair of shoes than it is to sell them to you 
and it costs you less to pay your penny toward ana 
tisement telling you where shoes are to be found 4 
would cost, in time, to ask a policeman. 2 
It was not advertising, however, but life insuranec 
we had in mind. Wisconsin—first, we believe, amon 
states—has entered that field. By a law recently p 
the state will insure lives and grant annuities. Thej 
ance will be written, no doubt, practically at cost; br 
only provision for solicitation is that whoever sends, 
application gets a fee of twenty-five cents. Every 
ligent man with a family dependent upon his income } 
that he ought to carry life insurance. After providi 
his family’s immediate needs no other duty is more wu 
But, as a matter of fact, hardly anybody does car 
insurance until a solicitor has called upon him. — 


Government by the Successfu 


HE present House of Lords,”” wrote an America 

than three years ago, ‘‘is predominantly a demo 
body chosen from the successful of the land.” Birt 
relatively little to do with it. Nearly two hundr 
the present peers were elevated to that rank since 
and almost half the total number since 1830. Se 
peerages were conferred for conspicuous success i! 
alone; a great many others for success in bai p 
and journalism, 

The oldest political maxim known to man runs | 
thus: The government of any community shou 
intrusted to its ablest members; success is the only 
clusive proof of ability; hence the successful should gc 
The House of Lords unquestionably is, to a large d 
composed of the most successful Englishmen; but ( 
cratic England has virtually discarded it, | 
maxim. 

The maxin,, in fact, is played out. If you achiie’ 
ble success you are admitted to a fine club, wher 
appointments are elegant, the cuisine and service t 
passed. From that pleasant vantage-ground you lay 
regulations for living in sixth-story, rear, four-room fs 
the first regulation always being that no flat-dweller 
make a noise near the clubhouse. The man who has 
you want isn’t always the safest one to prescribe TU 
to how you shall get it. 


Trusting to Luck _ 


peas no opinion is more widely or firmly hel¢ 
the one recently expressed by the composer Masse! 
namely, that luck is chiefly responsible for other pe! 
success. An eloquent and extreme view of the part py 
by luck in human affairs is found in Ecclesiastes. } 
also is found an extreme picture of a man dissatisfiec! 
his condition. From Ecclesiastes down, those who § 
most upon the power of chance are those who havet 
most dissatisfied. As a matter of fact, nobody tru’ 
luck except when he can find nothing else in which to 

If you flip a coin twice and it comes down head up! 
persons out of ten—if of a sporting turn of mind) 
wager that it will come tail up the third time. It hai 
pointed out, however, that on the doctrine of pure ¢! 
there is no reason whatever for supposing the coil 
come tail up the third time, for the two previous flips 
absolutely in the past as though Agamemnon i 
them. -The sporting man will bet on tail at the thir! 
because he believes that there is some sort of obscu! 
which tends to maintain an equilibrium and | the! 
restricts the play of pure chance. | 

Most of us, like Massenet, admit that luck sty| ( 
chief part in the success of our friends; but for ou) 
success we trust to it as little as possible. = | 
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The Mississippi Maze 


AR be it from me to east any asparagus at so 
‘distinguished a statesman as the Honorable 

Adam Byrd, of Mississippi; but, viewing it from 
somewhat remote angle, it seems certain he col- 
‘ate 1a little on that cognomen of his and shifted 

i” toa “‘y,” thus escaping the rural joker who 
'j inevitably split the Adam into two parts and 

he result as a three-word designation of the 

ent lawmaker. 

at is neither here nor in Neshoba County. If 
/o desired to be a Byrd instead of a Bird, that 
iis privilege. Moreover, he wasn’t that kind of 
j, and isn’t. He was and is unprofanely ornith- 
ral—a right smart sort of a bird. Nor is that 
/Tam getting at. The point of this nature-and- 

nelatural-faking dissertation is that, provided 
!, did change from Bird to Byrd, he wasn’t the 
| person who took liberties with his appellation. 
7 came Samuel Andrew Witherspoon, who did 
¥ name-changing for Adam. Samuel changed it 
ae Adam Byrd to ex-Representa- 
idam Byrd, and did it in the twinkling of a corn- 

ipe, as one might say. 

,erefore, take me by the hand, children, and we 
make short excursion into the maze of Mississippi 
ics, than*which there is none mazier or more 
jing. Let us begin with the fight between John 
2) Williams and James K. Vardaman for the 
nd States Senate. It was a whale of a fight and 
1Sharp brought home the toga, which he is now 
ng with much éclat in the greatest deliberative 
‘in the world. Following that struggle James K. 
taman tried again. This time LeRoy Percy threw 
.00ks into Vardaman, and he is also togaing up 
‘apitol Hill. However, James K. early in life 
3 ed nil desperandum for the motto to be displayed 
s wool hat, and he has successfully nil desper- 
jned for a third time. On the 
qd occasion, when LeRoy Percy 
«d, Adam Byrd twittered a little 
«2 the legislature, thinking he was 
» nd of a bird grand old Mississippi needed Eg Vin @ 
i Senate chamber. Naturally Adam sang 
{ngs for James K., and indeed used both 
2 claws on him.’ Naturally, again, the Vardaman 


je could see nothing in Adam’s candidacy to return 
2 House of Representatives, whither he desired to 
11 after he discovered he was not to be a Senator. 
ien the fight for the Senatorship was on there were 
lively times at Jackson. When the legislature con- 
| they decided to hold a caucus on the evening of each 
a vote by secret ballot on each candidate. This was 
to help out many supporters of the John Sharp 
eee wing of the party, who had rural constituencies 
(avored Vardaman, but who themselves were opposed 
n yet did not wish to go on record against him. It 
| almost be suggested that the fine Italian hand of 
n Sharp was discernible here, but let it pass. Each 
he Senate and House met in joint session and voted 
Senator. Under the instruction of the caucus, the 
Nientatives from each of the judicial districts of the 
t could not vote in joint session for any of the announced 
dates, but were compelled to vote for a favorite son 
rthe district they represented. Peering farther into 
> atter, it seems certain that John Sharp put up the job, 
ie result was that an election in open session was 
\nted until the caucus had made its choice, when all 
be bound by the caucus and the selection would go 
(gh with a whoop. 


Wool Vs. Straw Hats 


i 
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aw weeks of this seesawing had its legitimate result 
i that legislature and on the politicians surrounding 
“hose lawmakers and their advisers accumulated the 
 slaborate sets of grouches Mississippiever saw. Feel- 
; n high, as the correspondents put it, and at times 
I 2d over. Everybody in Jackson was on edge, and the 
ture went along monotonously, day after day, com- 
nating favorite sons, with the end apparently nowhere 
‘wht. Charges and countercharges of all sorts of 
es, from bribery to arson, were made. Each candi- 
“vas accused of using money or whisky, or both. One 
iker said he had been offered $645 to vote for Perey — 
+d down from $650, no doubt. The governor at that 
ni E. F. Noel, who was against Vardaman, was charged 
t slving away offices to hurt Vardaman, and altogether 
@eedingly pleasant little time was had. 
*/ty won. Then the Vardaman people started on the 
ath to defeat all anti-Vardaman candidates for 
and used the secret caucus for their slogan. That 
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He is More Than Powerful When He Hurls Himself at the Tariff 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
Great amd the Near Great 


became the issue. Hence when Adam Byrd announced 
himself as a candidate for reélection to the House of 
Representatives from the Fifth District, and Samuel 
Andrew Witherspoon decided to contest the seat with him, 
Samuel Andrew pulled that secret caucus on Adam and 
used it with deadly effect. 

The Fifth District of Mississippi is distinctly rural, 
except the city of Meridian, and Adam was strong with the 
farmers, for he was truly rural himself. Witherspoon lives 
in Meridian, and when he got before an audience of farmers 
he lined Adam up with the secret caucus and made the 
farmers believe Adam was one of the principal contributing 
causes for the Senatorial defeat of their particular idol, the 
same being James K. Vardaman. Adam and Samuel are 
friends, and they made a friendly contest. After mature 
consultation they decided to get up a real live issue to 
discuss, and they chose the tariff. Think that over! Two 
Mississippi Democrats at loggerheads on the tariff! Also 
they lined themselves up on opposite sides of the same side 
of other ‘‘issues,’”’ a complicated feat, but capable of being 
done as was proved by their heated debates. 

Witherspoon scored heavily over Adam through the 
instrumentality of a corncob pipe. He has smoked one 
for many years, and he never drove into a rural community 
without the pipe between his teeth. Adam wore a large- 
brimmed wool hat, but Witherspoon beat him to the hat 
issue, too, by putting on a cheap straw hat. Adam used his 
wool hat to illustrate his tariff arguments. Witherspoon 
displayed his cheap straw hat, tattered and dusty, and said 
that though the tariff barons Adam represented could 
afford wool hats, the poor, downtrodden farmers he stood 
for and whose burdens he strove to lighten had to wear 
this identical kind of a bonnet. 

Witherspoon clubs and Byrd clubs were formed all over 
the district. You’d think, to hear one side tell it, that 
secret caucus was the greatest political crime in the history 
of man, and, to hear the other side defend it, that it was 
absolutely necessary to keep Mississippi on the map. 
Meantime, Adam and Samuel Andrew remained good 
friends, and frequently drove twenty or thirty miles to 
a picnic or barbecue in the same buggy, preparatory 
to going before the assembled citizens and tearing one 
another to tatters. 

Nor was Adam without his friends in Meridian, the city 
in which Samuel Andrew lives. There was a Byrd club 
there, and a Witherspoon club. Meetings were held in the 


city park and in the courthouse. There is but one 
band in Meridian, and competition for the services 
of that musical organization was fierce, to the great 
resultant profit of the band. It got so finally that 
the city authorities had to be very careful before 
issuing a permit for one club to hold a meeting, for 
fear that meeting might clash with a meeting of the 
other club. Meantime Adam and Samuel Andrew 
jogged peaceably about the country, wearing their 
respective hats and Samuel Aridrew smoking his corn- 
cob pipe, and each day they debated the tariff, the 
secret caucus and other issues. 

Primary day came, and Samuel Andrew won by 
about five hundred votes out of a total of about fif- 
teen thousand. Inasmuch as being a Republican in 
Mississippi is an industry that is classed with the lost 
arts Samuel Andrew had no opponent at the polls and 
sauntered in gracefully. 

He contributes an interesting set of whiskers to 
the galaxy now hived in the House of Representatives 
and still smokes his corncob pipe. An able citizen, 
too, is Samuel Andrew, with a big reputation as a 
lawyer. He was born in Mississippi, and taught 
Latin at the State University for three years after his 
graduation, from which institution he has garnered 
an A. B., an A. M. and an LL.D. He never held 
public office until he went to the present Congress, 
but practiced law, with especial devotion to criminal 
cases. He is powerful before a jury and more than 
powerful when he hurls himself at the tariff, which he 
does whenever he thinks the hurling is good. Mean- 
time, he has his old straw hat carefully preserved, for 
it may happen he will need it again presently. 


Cold Praise 


OHN DREW, the actor, was in New Orleans one 

time and was given a dinner by Walter Denégre, 
who lives there and who knows as much about New 
Orleans cooking and New Orleans deli- 
eacies as any person. 

Denégre spread himself. He ran- 
sacked the famous market and had a 
wonderful dinner, with crayfish bisque and 
all the rest of it, done only as such things can 
be done in New Orleans. 

After dinner Denégre asked Drew: ‘“ Well, John, what 
did you think of the dinner?”’ 
“All right !’’ Drew replied. 

the ice cream was great!’’ 


Kelly’s Flight 


FRIEND, who was by way of becoming a sociologist, 
went to Cleveland to look over that city’s model city 
farm and infirmary, and Fred C. Kelly took him out there. 
They were shown all over the place, including the insane 
ward. Just as they were leaving that ward a man, carrying 
a big razor in his hand, came out of a door and started 
toward them. Both Kelly and his friend ran. 

They stopped when they reached the office, panting, 
and the superintendent, who is a fat man, came lumbering 
after them. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked the superin- 
tendent. 

“‘Did-de he cut anybody’s throat?”’ chorused Kelly and 
his friend. 

“cc Who?” 

“That big patient with the razor.” 

“Oh,” said the superintendent, “that was just an 
attendant who had been shaving some of the inmates. 
Come on back.” 

“Not on your life!’’ said Kelly. 
imagining that he’s an attendant.” 


“Tt was allright. I thought 


“He may only be 


Back from the Beehive 


EYSER BOB is one of the famous drivers of the 
Yellowstone Park. 

“Oh, Mr. Bob,’’ gushed a female tourist, ‘““how did 
you get your romantic name?”’ 

They were standing near Old Faithful geyser. 

“Well,” said Bob, ‘I clum up on Old Faithful one day 
and got too near the crater and fell in.” 

“How interesting!’”’ commented the female tourist. 
“What happened?” 

“Why,” said Bob, pointing to the Beehive geyser, half 
a mile away, “‘I came out of the Beehive—over there.” 

““Well! well!” she gasped. ‘‘How long did it take?”’ 

“Oh,” said Bob, “if I had come straight through it 
would only have taken about ten minutes; but I stopped 
on the way for a haircut and a shave!” 
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HE best work that 
cE we Americans have 
done to correct our 
mistakes has impelled 
the Canadians to do the 
like to prevent the mis- 
fortunes that have be- 
fallen us. Observing our 
errors and studying the 
methods by which now 
we are trying to remedy 
them, the Canadians are 
taking time by the forelock. 
“You must understand 
that our present effort to 
conserve our resources is 
the direct outcome of your 
mighty movement to con- 
serve your resources,” said 
one of the best-informed 
and most public-spirited 
men of the Dominion. 

The people of the United States and Canada do not 
realize what an intimate bond of sympathy and admira- 
tion there is between the students and economists of the 
two countries. It appears that, soon after Gifford Pinchot 
formulated what is now a great national policy of con- 
servation and Theodore Roosevelt had made it a practical 
working policy, Pinchot was invited by fellow workers of 
his own type to go to Canada and speak to boards of 
trade and confer with these Canadians who were interested 
in this great problem. 

It is men such as these who start all great reforms and 
present to the people plans for bettering the people’s con- 
ditions, thus massing behind a cause the irresistible force 
of public opinion. It is thus that finally the politicians are 
forced to recognize and execute the people’s will. 

So the conservation movement in Canada is the child of 
the conservation movement in the United States. There 
is, of course, this striking difference: Whereas we Amer- 
icans did not give the least attention to this grave business 
until the end of our resources was in sight, the Canadians 
are giving their attention to it before their resources have 
been very much impaired. 

And, indeed, it was high time the Canadians were apply- 
ing themselves to this problem; for, though Canada in the 
condition of her resources is where we were sixty years ago, 
yet waste and prodigality already have begun their evil 
work. Vast areas of public land have been given to rail- 
ways, just as was done in this country several decades ago. 
And the land occupied by farmers has been 
and is now being deteriorated by the same lack 
of method that has cost the American people 
countless millions. So the Canadian conser- 
vation movement, born of the American con- 
servation movement, began its work quite late 
enough and found an enormous labor before it. 

The Canadian conservation law is now less 
than two years old. It established a conserva- 
tion commission of thirty-two 
members, who serve without 
pay. They have organized 
themselves into several com- 
mittees dealing with various 
subjects, such as forests, land, 
public health, and the like. 
Parliament votes them a suf- 
ficient sum to employ experts 
to carry out investigations and 
to furnish them the data for 
prudent consideration. 

This commission is only 
advisory. It cannot create 
anything; but it can and does 
investigate in Canada and 
elsewhere. Indeed, the whole 
Canadian theory is to let the 
people work out their own 
salvation, take their own risks, 
suffer from their own errors 
and reap the fruits of their own 
wisdom. 

Here is where the Canadian 
Government penetrates each 
household—the idea is to ad- 
vise the people and work with 
them; inshort, to educate them. 


*‘‘Little Do We Care for 
Such Dreamers!’’ 


Profiting by Our 
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Everybody Knows What it Means to Have 
a Discontented Boy on the Farm 
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‘““What we want is to do what the people need. We 
want the people to know what they need and, therefore, 
what they intelligently want. And the people will under- 
stand what they want and what they need when they 
know the facts about the things which vitally concern 
them. To solve any problem we believe it better to have 
a vital and informed public opinion five years hence than 
to have an autocratic law today,” said one man. 

So the Canadian Conservation Commission is an official 
body that cannot really dictate or do anything, so far as 
autocratically ending any evil or improving any 
condition is concerned. When you get to the bot- 
tom of it you find that its work amounts to little 
more than advice—advice to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, advice to provincial parliaments, advice to 
municipalities, and, most important of all, advice 
to the people themselves—advice, too, by the way 
of example, as I shall show. 

“Little this amounts to,’ you will say; but, in 
fact, it is shaping the mind and purpose of the 
people. And that is everything, is it not? Indeed, 
it may be said, speaking by and large, that the 
Canadian conservationists aim at the remaking of 
a people and the rebuilding of a country. 

“The value of our ‘advice,’ as our opponents call 
it, isin its merit and in that alone. Our authority 
is that most potential and enduring of all author- 
ity—the influence of sound example, which we 
induce citizens to give to one another.” This from 
another worth-while member of this group of public 
men who are developing Canadian conservation. 


Scientific Land Study 


““TAWS can regulate the control of water-powers, 

forests and the like. To some extent, laws 
can prevent waste and damage. Certain laws can 
prevent greedy special interests from grabbing that 
which belongs to all the people; but no law can 
endow the individual with intelligence. Nolawcan 
instruct him in the wise management of his farm, 
the prevention of weeds and insects, the best uses of his 
soil and, most important of all, the care of his house, so as 
to increase the happiness and comfort of his family. And 
just this is the deepest work of the conservationist.” 

“Tdealistic,’”’ says the cold-facts man. “Little do we 
care for such dreamers!”’ he exclaims. 

Let us see how these men who are working out Canadian 
conservation go about it. Remember, first, that there is 
little actual “‘conservation,’’ as we Americans understand 
the term, that the Canadian 
General Government or its 
commission can do. For ex- 
ample, take the matter of for- 
ests. Most of the forests of 
Canada are in the provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia; 
but these provinces own all the 
public lands within them and, 
therefore, all the forests that 
ere on the public lands. Over 
these forests the Dominion 
Government has no authority 
whatever, except the authority 
of advice. These provinces, 
you understand, existed when 
the Dominion Government 
was formed, precisely as our 
original states existed when 
the Constitution was formed. 
And these provinces own their 
timber. 

New provinces, called the 
“prairie provinces” — Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta—were organized by 
the new Dominion Govern- 
ment just as our new states 
were organized. In these, of 
course, the Dominion or Gen- 
eral Government owns all the 
public lands as in the new states 
that we organize; but in these 
new provinces there is no 
merchantable timber worth 
speaking of. 


Albert J. Beveridge 


The Conditions Existing in the 
Farmer’s House are Talked Over 
Quite Freely 
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The only great body of timber that the Dominion 9 
on its public lands is on the eastern slope of the Ro 
Mountains, reaching back into the mountains, to. 
border land of British Columbia. All this timber has t 
converted into a reserve by “orders in council,” as t 
call it—precisely as President Roosevelt converted so m 
of the timber belonging to the United States into sim 
reserves. 

Indeed, this reserve was created by executive 0) 
within the last two years in imitation of President Ro 
velt’s work in our, 
country. This is 
only large Domin 
forest reserve; and 
executive act of 
“governor in council 
creating this forest; 
serve must, of course 
ratified by Parliamer 
and will be. 

Since the Canad 
Government, for 
reasons just stated, ( 
not take any defi: 
action respecting for, 
coal and other lar 
such as our Natio 
Government has b: 
able to take, wha 
there for the Cana 
Conservation Com): 
sion to do? 

Take, for exam) 
the question of 4 


: The land committee ol 
ae commission said: “| 
, first thing to do isto | 
out just where we ai- 
What are our farr 
doing with the landt 
already occupy? W: 
are they doing with their own resources? What aret 
doing with their health, their happiness, their efficie: 
as Canadian citizens?’’ ey 
“That is none of your business!” the individu: 
replied. ‘‘Let every man do as he pleases with his / 
life.” 

“But,” answers the Canadian conservationist, “if ) 
were driving a load of logs or grain to market and }; 
wagon got stuck in a mudhole, and I could show you 
to get out of the hole, would not you welcome the advic 
And it has been with precisely this theory that the Ci 
dian Conservation Commission has gone about its wi 

The land committee took what they called a “surv’ 
of one hundred farms in each province. There are | 
provinces in Canada; so that, making an allowance) 
extra surveys, there were about one thousand fa! 
surveyed in the whole Dominion. These farms wer 
selected as to be centers of information to other farn 
A farmer of some intellectual receptivity and yet of a! 
age condition was chosen. He was asked, first, about! 
rotation of his crops. 

“Do you rotate your crops?”’ was asked. t 

“Why, no,’ he would probably answer. “I have }? 
raising this or that product on this soil and have’ 
thought of changing.” : 

Or the answer might be the reverse—at any rate, 12 
subject with that farmer is gone into quite thoroughly) 
the agent of the commission. | 

Then the agent talks with him on the subject of ¥ ‘i 
“Why, yes; they are increasing,” is the general ans’! 
In the same way the infinitely important subject of }} 
and various insects is taken up. : . 7 

Then the conditions existing in the farmer’s house 
talked over quite freely. The agent of the commis) 
ascertains whether the farmer uses water from a well, 
old the well is and what the probabilities are as to sees 
into the water. The throwing of dishwater and 08 
refuse into the back yard is investigated —typhoid, , 
see. For the Canadian conservationist considers not 
the Canadian farmer’s bank account, but the me 
moral and physical conditions of his life. 
only that the Canadian farmer shall be financially wel! 
do but that he and his family shall be healthy, happy 
contented on their farm as well. gs 

For example, the physical condition of the farn 
house itself is considered as vitally important. That t 


|, if possible, be running water in the house is deemed 
eat value to the health of the women. With the long 
4 cold Canadian winters, for the members of the Cana- 
‘armer’s family —and especially for the women—to be 
thout running water in the house for all purposes is a 
‘ious thing. 

“What do you do with all this information when you 
ve got it?” is the question that you who read this will 
<—and that I asked. 

“Well,” was the answer, ‘“‘we do not preach at the 
ople about it. We do not feel that it impresses the 
‘mer very much to tell him how beautiful farm life is, 
d how he ought to have music and books in his house 
d crop rotations in his fields—and all that. Our idea is 
let the farmer do his own preaching to his own mind 
d soul; and we try to make the farmer preach to 
nself on the text: ‘Be ye warmed and filled.’ 

“We think it better to make each farmer’s family an 
dience—or, rather, a council—in which all the members 
k these things over when the information is given to 
2m and when they consider the information which they 
ve given us. In other words, our idea is to get the man 
y.0 occupies the land to thinking about his plan of man- 
ament; then about the mistakes, losses and unhappi- 
13s that come to him, and the cause of those things that 
] ought not to have done or suffered. 

’*When he finds out that. he is only making a part of 
yat he might make out of his soil; that his doctor and 
fneral bills might be decreased and—so far as doctor 
pls are concerned—almost wiped out; when he realizes 
lw much easier and happier as well as more profitable 
} life might be—why, that farmer and his family do the 
. of it themselves.” 


Conservation a National Program 


'N AGENT of the Conservation Commission exam- 
J. ined—that is, talked to, along the above lines—a 
{mer in Prince Edward Island. Among other subjects 
cveloped was the appearance of smut in the farmer’s 
3s. Whenthe agent again visited this place the farmer 
nself brought up this subject of the smut in his oats. 
}]: had figured out for himself the loss he had suffered 
fm this grain disease. 
Apparently, before the agent’s visit he had regarded 
sut in his oats as a visitation of Providence. So he had 
rver thought of the fact that he was throwing away a 
t:tion of his own labor and that of his sons—and that 
rans their lives; but he had been thinking of it very 
¥-d since the conservation agent visited him. He had 
run to study for himself how to reduce the loss caused by 
sut in his oats. And that led him to think of other 
tings. 
‘After having examined these hundred farms in each 
J»vinee in the way that I have described roughly, a cer- 
n number of farms in the province are selected for 
istration farms. The agent of the commission says 
{the farmer whose land has been chosen: 
\‘Would you mind if your farm and farming should be 
vd as an illustration for all this community—or for 
t»se who care to come to see? We would help you by 
evice concerning rotation of crops, the best use of soils, 
t» prevention of weeds, and 
storth. We want you to let 
¢ your fellow farmers who 
it you see your accounts FS. 
21 learn for themselves how 
yiare able to do better than 
ty. You would find that 
{sting running-water facil- 
i's in your house will give 
t: women pride in their 
ine and perhaps save you 
400d many doctor bills and 


[y you many hundred per oy 
cit onthe slight investment. 3 
\ll you do that?” ( 


‘This, of course, is only a y% 
‘igh idea of the general line 
(valk by which the commis- 
a induces this farmer to 
‘ke his land an illustration 
{m. You will see for your- 
S' that by this time the 
mer is himself almost an 
cer or an agent of the 
Cnservation Commission. 
Is thought is aroused. So 
he thought of every mem- 
© of his family.*And, what 
ven more important, if 
‘sible, his pride and that of 
Ty member of his family 
‘ been subtly and _pro- 
ndly appealed to. So it is 
t these illustration farms 

me the practical agencies 
he Canadian conservation 


% 


And the Carpenter Proceeds to Tell the Commission 
His Ideas About Technical and Industrial Education 
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movement. If the Dominion Gov- 
ernment appropriated millions of 
dollars it could not get such extensive } Vv 
and vital results by mere compulsory \ 
and autocratic action. 

The commission has a little money : RW ee) he 


granted it by the Dominion Parlia- aN a 


ment wherewithit can pay the farmer, 

who permits his place to become an 

illustration farm, for the time and | 
trouble of showing visiting farmers 
over his place, exhibiting his accounts, | 
and so on. It is a very small sum, 1 
but it is enough to satisfy the farmer 
that he is not merely being ‘used.’ 

The result of this system is that the 
very best in the minds and characters 
of the farmer and his whole family is 
awakened. It has been working, of 
course, less than two years, and as yet 
cannot be said to be established; but 
even in this brief time the results 
are astonishing. Improvement in the 
intimate localities of the illustration 
farms is manifest, even to the casual 
observer. 

That this improvement is sure to 
spread is as certain as the sunrise. 
The neighboring farmers want to do 
better than the illustration farmer. 
They want to show the commission 
that the farmer who owns the farm 
selected for purposes of illustration is 
not quiteso good aman as might have 
beenchosen. Thusrivalryiseffective. 

Also—and every one of us knows 
that this is no negligible motive—all 
these farmers who have learned from the object-lessons of 
the illustration farms find, to their delight and surprise, 
that their profits are greater. They find that they have 
not so much sickness in their families. They find their 
womenfolk more cheerful. They find their boys less dis- 
contented. In short, life has suddenly grown a little bit 
brighter for them. Everybody knows what it means to 
have a discontented boy on the farm—a boy who wants to 
get away to town or to “see the world”; a boy who is 
grumbling—and justly grumbling —about hard and desolate 
conditions. 

I think very few people—even very few families— 
realize the dark importance of the depression of life 
caused by monotonous, unsanitary and financially hard 
farming conditions. For example, most insanity that 
occurs among farmers’ wives is due almost entirely to 
these bleak circumstances. And just this the Canadian 
conservationists are trying to correct. It is decidedly 
notable work, is it not? It is a good work from the 
viewpoint of the farmer’s bank account and the ease of 
mind that results; but it is an exalted work from 
the higher point of view of enabling human beings to get 
something out of life while they are here on this earth. 

Also—and I suspect that the wise Canadian statesmen 
have this in mind--it is developing a sturdier people, 

better contented with their Government, more 
completely equipped to be intelligent electors; 
and, in case of trouble, not only more willing but 
ablerto do any public duty and perform any public 
service that might fall to their lot as citizens. 

This is only a beginning, however. Perhaps it 
is the least important part of the real beginning. 
Following fast upon the heels 
of what I have described 
came another Canadian de- 
velopment. This is a child 
of the Canadian conservation 
movement and, therefore, a 
grandchild of the American 
conservation movement. It 
deserves an article to itself. 
Indeed, perhaps I should 
have done better to devote 
most of this article to the brief 
paragraphs that follow. 

Canada also has established 
a Commission on Industrial 
Training and Technical Edu- 
cation. At the head of this 
commission is that really 
notable humanist, Doctor 
Robertson, who also is a 
member of the Conservation 
Commission I have described, 
being chairman of the land 
committee of that commis- 
sion. Thisindustrial training 
and technical education com- 
mission has real powers. 

Its members receive com- 
pensation—although very 


The Canadians are Giving Their Atten« 
tion to it Before Their Resources Have 
Been Very Much Impaired 
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small—and traveling expenses. The com- 
mittee is empowered to hold hearings under 
oath and to compel the production of books 
and papers. It operates everywhere. Within 
eight months it has visited one hundred places. 
It enters, in a helpful, uplifting and practical 
way, into the whole life of the Canadian 
people. Let me give you a fair sample of 
how it does this work. Take, for 
example, the carpenter trade. The 
commission summons a carpenter in 
the city or town that it visits. Is he 
made afraid by thesummons? Quite 
the reverse. The summons is a 
polite request, put in such a way that 
the carpenter is very 
glad indeed to come 
before the commission 
to be examined. 

‘How long have you 
been a carpenter and 
how long have you lived 
here?”’ 

“Oh, so long.” 

‘Where did you learn 
your trade?” 

“InEngland,” answers 
he—or wherever it was. 

“What kind of educa- 
tion do you think your 
son needs?’’ —this ques- 
tion is led up to very 
naturally and sensibly. 

“Why,” blurts out 
the carpenter, ‘“‘more 
training; more sense— 
more common-sense.” 

And the carpenter proceeds to tell the commission his 
ideas about technical and industrial education, without 
such terms as ‘‘technical” and ‘‘industrial’’ ever being 
mentioned to him. 

The same thing is done in every trade and occupation. 
From all this the commission gets the suggestions of the 
people themselves about what is good for them. The 
carpenter, the boiler-maker, the plumber, the stenographer, 
the accountant, the farmer, and others frankly tell what 
their plain common-sense ideas are about what would be 
good for their children to know; and their opinions, mind 
you, are based on the accumulated experience of their 
lives. Thus is gathered a fund of lifelong wisdom from 
men in active employment. You see what that means. 
Does not each one of us say, almost every day: ‘ Well, 
if only I had known when I started out what I know now 
how much better I could have done!” !t is just in order 
to give every one who wants it the benefit of such accu- 
mulated. experience that the Canadian Commission on 
Industrial Training and Technical Education is at work. 


What the Old World Contributes to Canada 


HESE Canadians on the conservation and technical 
and industrial training commissions do not attempt to do 

their work upon meretheory or book-learning. You may be 
sure that when a conservation agent visits a farmer, for 
example, that agent knows a great deal more about prac- 
tical farming in its every phase than the farmer himself 
does. He is as good a practical farmer as the man he 
visits, plus all the education in the science of agriculture. 

The same is true, though in lesser degree, of those who 
interview the workers in the various industrial and tech- 
nical occupations. In short, these agents get the facts— 
the latest, up-to-date facts. They get these facts at first 
hand and they get them from everywhere. 

They visit other countries and learn from actual per- 
sonal investigation on farms, in factories, in schools, what 
other peoples have done to improve human conditions and 
what mistakes these other peoples have made. Only last 
month one of the ablest of these agents went on such a 
mission to Europe. 

The British Islands, Germany, France, Denmark—all 
countries that can furnish information—are visited per- 
sonally. This is precisely the method that the Japanese 
began to use about fifteen years ago in trying to solve their 
problems, notably the tariff. 

“What of it?” you say. ‘‘What are they going to do 
with all this information after they have got it?” 

Hardly anything at all—and yet, to my mind, every- 
thing. The result of all this work is sent in a plain, simple 
statement to every provincial government, every county, 
every town, in the whole Dominion. Lectures are 
delivered to those who will listen to them by the real 
educators. And these people are only too anxious to 
find out by what methods they can better help those they 
try to teach. My own experience proves to me that there 
is no body of men and women in the whole world so 
devotedly anxious to know what they ought to do to help 
humanity as the teachers, men and women, of the people. 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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IT TING 
© 


OUT THE 


NS IN BUSINESS 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


long ago secured a very big contract 

through discoveries it made in the 
study of motion—and motion is the most 
important thing in business. 

This firm had bid unsuccessfully several 
times on the painting of elevated railway 
structures. Every one knows that such a 
job must be largely guesswork to a painter 
who has never done it. To gauge the num- 
ber of motions necessary is quite as difficult 
as to determine in advance the quantity of 
paint required. 

So the company built a wooden frame- 
work in exact duplication of a section of 


N FIRM of painting contractors not 


- elevated railroad. Under strict secrecy, 


especially as to results, time-studies were 
conducted and elaborate records made. 
The investigation covered a period of 
several weeks and the same painters were 
not employed on the experiments continu- 
ously. Nobody except the men who made 
the observations knew what sequences of 
painting operations were laid out as the 
most economical of motion. 

In these tests the work of skillful and 


| unskillful painters was compared, and it 


was demonstrated that the former some- 
times wasted more motion on this job than 
the latter. Some painters consumed double 
the number of movements that others did 


| —and not aman among them knew the best 


way to go at it, where to start or how to 
proceed. 

When the time came to bid again, how- 
ever, the company went far under the next 
highest bidder and astonished even the 
elevated railway people. Nevertheless it 
made a handsome profit, every dollar of 
which was extracted from the motions it 
had saved. Rigid measures, of course, 
were necessary to supervise the work and 
prevent waste movement from creeping in. 
The painters were turned into veritable 
machines. They were not asked to work 
any harder or faster than commonly, but to 
follow directions and work continuously. 

The public has heard a great deal re- 
cently about so-called scientific manage- 
ment and most people think it is something 
In reality it is as 
old as truth itself, and, so far as the ordi- 
nary man needs it, as simple as the alpha- 
bet. Nor is it expensive in its everyday 


| application. In many instances it will cost 


you nothing except the study and effort 
you put upon it. If you have a big plant, 
and need the technical brand of scientific 
management, it will cost you cash to start 
with; but in the ordinary store and office 
you can apply it yourself. Don’t mistake 
the mechanism for the thing itself. The 
underlying principle is to get at the truth 
of motion and substances. Any average 
man, with faculties reasonably analytical, 
can make time-studies and can learn to 
know goods. 


Cracking Hard Business Nuts 


In scientific management great stress is 
laid on standards. A standard is simply 
the best thing or the best way. You need 
not necessarily hire an expert to fix your 
standards for you; but if you establish 
them yourself you must also establish 
some sort of mechanism to maintain them. 
You may get the mechanism from reading, 
or you may invent it, or copy it, or pay for 
it. You may call it scientific management 
or simply name it efficiency—or call it 
nothing at all. The name makes no differ- 
ence, but the thing itself may turn failure 
into success, poverty into prosperity. If 
all the waste motions in the world could be 
turned into pennies they would make a 
mountain range that would cover the whole 
earth. 

And yet, in your case, you don’t need to 
worry about the other fellow’s lost motions. 
All you need to hunt out are the move- 
ments you are paying for in your business 
and losing. There are pennies enough in 
those to keep you going a long time. 

A grocer in upper New York figured up 
his first year’s business, took an inventory 
and found that his assets were seven hun- 
dred dollars less than they were when he 
started. In other words, his store had fallen 
that much short of earning him a living. 


Some radical action was necessary. If he 
continued to deplete his capital at the same 
rate another year would see him in a tight 
place, while a third year would bring cer- 
tain failure. To assure his continuance, 
one of three things was imperative: first, 
a large increase in trade; second, a lopping 
off of seven hundred dollars in store ex- 
pense; third, a fifty per cent reduction in 
the cost of living. 

The first proposition did not seem pos- 
sible. Within the year another grocery 
had opened on the opposite corner, while 
two others had located in the immediate 
district he served. The neighboring 
grocery trade was already unreasonably 
competitive, and to attempt spectacular 
selling methods would bring crippling ex- 
pense and plunge him into a war the 
outcome of which would be very dubious. 
Besides, it might cause the abandonment of 
his policy of selling for cash, and this policy 
he was resolved not to give up. The wise 
thing, he reasoned, would be to go along 
cautiously, giving reliable groceries and 
good service, and trust to slow but steady 
growth. 

Here, however, he was confronted by the 
second proposition: reduction of store ex- 
pense. He believed he was already opera- 
ting as economically as possible. He had 
four clerks, counting his delivery boy, 
when he really needed five. To dispense 
with a clerk seemed impossible without 
working great harm to his service. His 
delivery facilities, too, must be kept up. 
Stabling and repairs to wagon and _har- 
ness were fixed; and so were rent, light, 
insurance and general upkeep. 


Paying for Useless Motions 


When he turned to the third proposition — 
reduction in living expense—he almost de- 
spaired. His family comprised seven persons 
and there was no hope from this source. 

One day a city salesman of analytical 
tendencies said to him, pointing to a clerk 
who was putting up sugar: ‘‘Why don’t 
you get a bigger scoop and save a lot of 
those motions? That clerk has made six 
trips between the sugar bin and the counter 
just on that one package. And see that 
other clerk over there—wrapping a mixed 
sale. He makes several motions to every 
one that is necessary. If I wanted a job at 
clerking I’d come in here and guarantee to 
do forty per cent more work than your best 
clerk, without expending any more energy.” 

This germ fell in receptive soil. The 
grocer never had heard of scientific man- 
agement, but he began at once to practice 
it in principle. In the beginning he had no 
idea what it would mean to him. As he 
saw it then, the art of cutting out motions 
was merely a way to give customers quicker 
service and so help to build trade. Many 
times he had seen impatient customers 
walk out and go across the street to the 
new grocery. 

Little by little the real significance of 
time-study dawned on him. He discovered 
it to be the solution of his financial prob- 
lem. He learned that motion meant 
money; that when he paid for ten thou- 
sand useless motions a day he paid for the 
services of one clerk more than he needed. 
Here, in one total, he believed he could 
save six hundred dollars of his deficit. 

He had no help in his investigations and 
knew nothing of the technical procedure 
that governs the work of the time-study 
expert. In his own crude way he experi- 
mented to discover the quickest way of per- 
forming the routine of the store. With his 
watch he timed the old way and the new. 
For instance, he found that graduated 
scoops sometimes cut the number of seconds 
more than seventy per cent.. In dipping up 
sugar, rice, tea, and goods of that sort, it 
became his purpose to approximate the 
purchase as closely as possible—but, at 
least, to use.a scoop too big rather than too 
small. For every bin he provided several 
scoops, building a rack inside the bin to 
keep the implements out of the way of each 
other. 

The average operation of wrapping, he 
found, took more than double the necessary 
movements. On light packages, stickers 
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were substituted for string. On heavy 
bundles, stronger cord was used so that one 
winding sufficed. The motions were worth 
far more than the extra cost of the heavier 
twine. 

Another motion-clipping expedient was 
the policy of listing all counter sales, so far 
as possible, before they were filled, as if 
they had been delivery orders. Thus 
clerks were able to collate goods with the 
minimum number of steps, and were able 
to foot up the total of an order without 
going through the familiar process of 
fumbling the packages in the effort to re- 
member what each contained. Experi- 
ments showed that clerks could often wait 
on three or four customers in the minutes 
lost by the duplication of trips about the 
store. 

By degrees a new system of shelf classi- 
fication was adopted, as arbitrary as the 
plan of the modern factory storeroom. In 
former days a vast amount of time had 
been lost in searching for goods. The new 
plan was to have less stock on the shelves, 
but to have each item instantly accessible. 
The store boy was given stated hours for 
replenishing the shelves from the stock- 
room, an operation formerly done by the 
clerks as they saw fit. Much congestion 
had been caused during rush hours by this 
waste movement. In every operation it 
was the policy to relieve the higher-paid 
employees of motions that might be per- 
formed by cheaper labor. An extra boy 
could be hired to work two hours for ten 
cents, while the same work done by a clerk 
would cost forty cents. Ultimately a 
special boy was engaged to draw molasses 
and kerosene, and to do similar low-grade 
work that had devoured costly motions. 

It was six months before the grocer felt 
sure enough of his ground to dispense with 
aclerk. Then for a few weeks things went 
badly. His great difficulty all along had 
been the lack of willing codperation; and 
now, when his clerks found themselves tak- 
ing on what seemed an extra burden, they 
came near rebellion. It was hard to make 
them realize that what he asked was not 
more work, but a simple economy of en- 
ergy. Likewise, it was hard for the grocer 
to realize that to accomplish this he must 
reward them. Finally he accepted the 
logic of the situation and added two dollars 
a week to the wages of each adult clerk, and 
a dollar to the delivery boy’s pay. This, 
however, cut his anticipated saving in half, 
but it raised his clerks gradually to the 
plane of efficiency. They were earning 
higher wages than other grocers were pay- 
ing and they were anxious to make the 
plan a success. 


A Drastic But Profitable Remedy 


The motion-studies were carried into a 
hundred other ramifications. With the 
increased volume of trade, due in large 
measure to improved service, the business 
came out nearly even at the close of the 
second year after paying the grocer’s liv- 
ing expenses. Today the store is a very 
prosperous one. 

In a Pennsylvania town two young men 
saw an opportunity to make money by 
manufacturing wooden toys. They began 
in a shed and after a while put up a small 
building adjacent. This, in turn, proved 
inadequate and a wing was added, fol- 
lowed, a year later, by another. Thus the 
factory comprised four structures—and 
even with these facilities it ran behind 
orders. 

Then the enterprise began to pay smaller 
dividends, despite increased business. Ex- 
penses were slashed in every way possible; 
but, for some unaccountable reason, the 
profits decreased in adverse ratio to the 
volume of trade. It became necessary to 
do something revolutionary or quit. 

In Pittsburgh there was a manufacturer 
from whom these young men had bought 
most of their metal parts. Now one of them 
went to ask his advice. 

“Why is it,’”’ said the toy man, “‘that we 
made money in the beginning and can’t 
make any now? Logically, it ought to be 
cheaper to manufacture our product in 
large quantities, but our cost-sheets show 
the reverse. Of course labor has gone up a 
little and raw material a little more, but 
these items do not account for the dis- 
crepancy.” ; 

The steel man handed his caller a pencil 
and pad and asked him to outline the lay- 
out of the toy factory. There was no need 
afterward for questioning. ; 

“Your profits,” he said, ‘have gone into 
waste motion. Your high manufacturing 
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home town were an old friend of the family. 


Suppose he ’phoned you enthusiastically 
that he had just received a new kind of 
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Conway Piano at $575 in a chaste design walnut or mahogany case. 
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The Era of Town-Building 


in Western Canada 


How the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Plants Towns in “The Kingdom of Wheat” 


In 1913 the last spike will be driven 
on the Grand Trunk Pacific, Canada’s 
ocean-to-ocean line that has opened 
new worlds of opportunity for men of 
push and pluck. 

The line from Winnipeg to the Rocky 
Mountains is completed, with a net- 
work of branches tapping millions of 
acres of the richest wheat land on the 
continent. 

More than 100 new towns have sprung 
into existence to meet the demand for 
market facilities on the lines of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. These hundred ‘ 
rapidly growing towns are calling for He Western Canada towns grew ee a th 
aghe 22 as g “* 300% in 1910 


S : The Canadian Government is con- 

10,000 Business Openings stantly issuing new maps of the Do- 
Right now they need, most of all, minion because of the hundreds of new 
armies of carpenters, bricklayers, stone 


towns and the thousands of miles of new 
masons, plumbers, electricians, me- 


railroads. 
chanics, laborers (skilled or unskilled). The tremendous activity in town 
There are opportunities for school building typifies the spirit of Western 
teachers, lawyers, physicians,clerks, book- 


Canada —the spirit of Achievement con- 
keepers. There are splendid openings 


quering the Last Best West. 
e e 

Are You Looking fora Real Opportunity? 

Information in regard to new towns on the various lines of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway will be gladly supplied on request. If this brief outline of the exceptional 
opportunities offered by Western Canada towns interests you, act quickly, decisively. 
Western Canadian towns are going right ahead, whether you come or not. Why not go 
ahead with them? 

In writing for further particulars, give your name and address, state your business, profession or 


trade, give your age and state whether married or single. These facts will be of assistance to us in 
advising you where to go. 


Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. 


G. U. RYLEY, Land arene TRANSCONTINENTAL TOWNSITE CO., Ltd. 
r 


Room 300, Union Station, Winnipeg, Canada Agents, Room 300, 268 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Canada 
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for general stores, drug stores, hardware 
stores, grocery stores, meat markets, 
shoe stores, barber shops, laundries, 
furniture stores, millinery stores, repair 
and blacksmith shops, lumber yards, 
etc., etc. The trade of thriving com- 
munities is there—wazting. 


How They Grow 


Town-building goes forward with re- 
markable rapidity in Western Canada. 
The rate of growth seems incredible, yet 
here are the actual facts; 


(1) 


Stenographers 


No matter what your personal taste 
in pencils may be—hard, soft or 
medium—you will find a Blaisdell 
Pencil, your kind, that will suit you 
better than any other pencil you ever 
pushed. The leads are of imported 
Bavarian graphite, far better than those 
found in any other pencil of equal price. 


Paper 
Pencils 


Blaisdell 


sharpen without whittling, without muss or fuss. 
Just nick the paper with any sharp point and pull 
off a strip of paper. They save time. They never 
delay dictation. Three seconds sees a new point. 


Blaisdell pencils sell for 5c each, 2 for 5c, 3 for 5c, 
and lc each. They come with or without erasers. 


We make a complete line of superior erasers for 
all purposes. If your stationer cannot supply you 
write for one of our special offers. 


Offer No. 1, 10c—3 assorted high grade lead pencils. 


Offer No. 2, 25c—3 assorted high grade pencils and 
3 crayons. 


Offer No. 3, 50c—6 assorted high grade pencils with 
extra thick leads and 6 crayons of different colors. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL COMPANY 
4500 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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costs are due to the duplication of steps 
and other movements. In the beginning 
your operations were simple and com- 
pact—there was fair efficiency of motion; 
but when you began to grow you began to 
waste your energies. You had no plan of 
extension in view, no routing of parts, no 
grouping of allied operations. You must 
abandon your haphazard ‘plant and erect 
one that embodies modern ideas.” 

To do this took considerable financing, 
but today the toy factory is as profitable a 
little enterprise as one would wish. The 
comfortable income of its owners is carved 
year by year from waste movements. 

In Chicago a man said to his wife one 
day: ‘This relish you make is the best in 
the country. I believe there’d be money 
in manufacturing it for sale.” 

They began the enterprise in their own 
kitchen and the product sold well. Within 
a year they were making a living from it. 
Then, without going outside of the house, 
they expanded, merely taking on another 
room across the hall from the kitchen. This 
necessitated the hiring of a woman to help, 
but it was soon apparent that the business 
would not stand a tax of ten dollars a week. 
After two months the helper was dis- 
charged and the work again contracted to 
the kitchen. Immediately the enterprise 
paid a living again and neither husband 
nor wife worked any harder. The simple 
truth was this: the wages of the helper had 
gone into the waste motions engendered by 
unnecessary space. Withshelving, utensils, 
and other equipment almost within reach, 
all this waste was eliminated. 

The lesson was one that helped found a 
successful business. When, finally, another 
expansion was imperative, a house was 
taken with a larger kitchen. Even in this, 
husband and wife were able to do the work 
unassisted. Not until the original space 
had been doubled was additional help 
secured. This plan of evolution was fol- 
lowed as the business grew into large pro- 
portions, the operating space being kept as 
compact as possible and great attention 
given to motion-saving facilities. 


Enter the Business Doctor 


The reports of a mercantile agency, a year 
ago, contained a compilation of business 
failures due to various reasons. Unneces- 
sary motion was not given as a cause in any 
of the instances, but a subsequent study of 
two of these failures, picked at random, 
showed some instructive things. 

The first concern was a wholesale hard- 
ware house. It had been running down for 
several years; and the cause of the failure, 
according to the mercantile agency, was 
lack of capital. The receiver, on behalf of 
the creditors, began to close out the 
business. 

At this juncture appeared a former com- 
petitor of the house. He had retired from 
business rich; but, weary of idleness, he 
wanted more worlds to conquer. He was 
familiar with the methods the house had 
pursued, and now he proposed taking a 
controlling interest if the old stockholders 
would assume the debts and pay them in 
full out of the dividends he promised. 
This arrangement was made and the 
business resumed. 

The first reform was a sweeping rear- 
rangement of salesmen’s routes, city and 
country. In former days the sales-manager 
took his pencil and drew a zigzag line along 
a map in offhand judgment, and this line 
constituted a salesman’s route. The new 
scheme, however, was based on a thorough 
analysis of distances and railway schedules. 
The old policy had been a guess; the new 
policy was knowledge. On the average, 
thirty per cent of the travel movements 
were cut off, while the selling operation 
was speeded up to what the scientific man- 
ager calls normal maximum efficiency. 
This means the accomplishment each day 
of the task of which men are capable 
without undue strain. 

The next reform was in the office and 
throughout the house. For a week or two 
partitions, railings and desks were in chaos; 
but when they emerged probably athousand 
steps had been cut out hourly. New forms 
and methods of accounting eliminated per- 
haps ten thousand arm-motions a day. A 
hundred short cuts, from front office to 
shipping room, helped reduce the number of 
employees from one hundred and fifteen 
to seventy. 

To sell the same volume of business as 
before, only half the motions were neces- 
sary —the business paid dividends from the 
date of its rehabilitation. The technical 
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“How to Grow and Market Fru 


A new hundred-page book. Contains the 
lessons of our own wide experience, ana of 
the experiences of hundreds of successful orchar¢ 
ists over the country. City men, new at fruit grov 
ing, will need little other guidance; old orchar} 
ists will glean new ideas from it. The book contail] 
all the latest facts as to varieties—their adaptabili| 
and differences—and the latest methods of spray) 
cultivating and feeding trees. | 
Not only ¢e/s how, but shows how, with a | 
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many orchard pictures. We are qualified tu 
what we are talking about, for our young 
trees have become the standard, and we 
have over two hundred thousand bear- 43% 
ing trees, in widely scattered or- 
chards. Price 50 cents, which is 
rebated on first $5.00 order. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES 
Commodore Ave., Berlin, Md. 
Ten valuable farms for sale. 
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ra Savana 
Wrapper 1s-a 
shade off in 
quality it makes a 
poor cigar. Burns 
badly. Tastes 
strong. Won’t stay 
lit. That’s why we 
wrap the Flor de 
Mendel in Su- 
matra. Keeps the 
Siar mild: *Per- 
fectly retains the 
fine flavor of the 
pure Havana in- 
side. Stays lit. 
The true smoker’s 
me cigar. 


Try one —that’s enough. 3 for 
25c, Ioc straight, 2 for 25c,— 
according to size. Your dealer 
should have Flor de Mendel 
Cigars. If he has not, send 
us his name with $3.50 and 
we will see that you are supplied 
with a box of 50 three-for-a- 
quarter size. 


MENDEL & COMPANY 
2 100th Street New York 
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expert in scientific management would 
have been able to tell you the exact number 
of motions saved, but that is more a matter 
of degree than of substance. 

The second instance in this mercantile 
agency’s list was that of a painting con- 
tractor who had made an assignment, al- 
leging that the big fellows had bid so far 
under him that he was no longer able to 
compete. He lacked capital, he declared, 
to buy goods in quantities and obtain the 
necessary equipment. 

A study of his methods showed that he 
had been in the habit of bidding on con- 
tracts many miles apart. Sometimes he 
had three or four gangs at work simul- 
taneously, with scarcely a semblance of 
supervision. Repeated experiments have 
proved that workmen, in any field of 
endeavor, are not the best judges of their 
own movements. Seldom does a worker 
know the best way; or, if he knows it, not 
often is he interested in following it. Aside 
from the time these painters wasted in idle- 
ness, they lost perhaps forty per cent of 
their motions. In carrying and mixing 
paints, in placing ladders and scaffolds, in 
selecting the sequences of surfaces to be 
painted—they needed to be directed in 
accordance with predetermined standards; 
but standards were little more than Greek 
to this contractor. He would have laughed 
had any one suggested that waste motion, 
not lack of capital, had floored him. 

In a New England city a father and three 
sons started a little department store, oc- 
cupying one floor and a basement. They 
dignified it as the People’s Emporium. 
The father had been a traveling salesman 
and thought he knew the business thor- 
oughly. He did know goods; but that is 
only a part—and often the smaller part— 
of merchandizing. One important thing he 
did not know: the economy of motion— 
alias economy of nickels, dimes and dollars. 

Even before he gave his grand opening 
he began to waste movements. When his 
goods arrived he opened the cases on the 
sidewalk and had the contents carried in 
piecemeal by half a dozen men who worked 
under no detailed plan. Goods were 
handled time and again, the main object 
being to get them inside and dump them 
anywhere. 

Of course all this caused a cheerful bustle 
and a passer-by gave the new merchant a 
friendly slap on the back, remarking: 

“Youre going to make things hum, 
I see.”’ 

True enough! Some things were hum- 
ming already —notably the expense meter. 
This embryo department-store chief, like a 
lot of other business men, hadn’t learned 
to read it. 


Chaos in a Store 


The landlord had made the alterations 
asked for; but after the opening it was 
found advisable to make numerous rear- 
rangements of shelves and counters and 
goods, and others kept suggesting them- 
selves—all consuming motion that cost 
cash. It was found, for example, that the 
stairway to the basement was not well 
located from a selling point of view, for it 
descended in an isolated corner. Probably 
the landlord would have moved it had he 
been asked to do so at the proper time; but 
now, with the lease in his safe, he declined. 
So the merchant did it at his own expense, 
consoling himself with the certainty that 
the change would be a paying investment. 
And this conclusion was true in a way. 

However, all these betterments, even 
tardy though they were, lacked any sem- 
blance of codrdination. Nothing had any 
reference to anything else or to the whole. 
The improvements came from no analysis 
of the store into units, but were detached 
efforts, frequently offsetting one another. 
The stairway, for instance, was a better- 
ment in itself, but its new location chopped 
up the counters and shelves in the middle of 
the main floor. From a standpoint of mer- 
chandizing—as well as motion—the thing 
was almost pitiable. 

The greatest extravagance lay in the 
serving of customers. It was extravagance 
of motion, pure and simple. Not only were 
the goods shelved without reference to 
time-conservation, but the handling opera- 
tions on the counters consumed from fifty 
to a thousand per cent more motion than 
was required. Here is a typical example: 
A sale of gunmetal chains drew a crowd to 
the counter, and for want of contrivances 
for holding the chains they were promptly 
tangled. Then the clerks threw them, in 
hopeless clusters, into boxes and handed 
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Make any demand of the KisselKar—demand style and 
comfort in comparison with the four, five and six thousand 
dollar cars—demand standardized construction, road ability, 
quietness, comfort, low maintenance, and every other quality 
and the KisselKar will meet your demand generously. 

You may feel liberal about the price you are willing to pay, 
but see the KisselKar—ride in it—inquire about it, and you 
will realize that the medium price represents excep- 


tional value rather than any compromise of 


class or quality. 


comfort 
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Wherever automobiles are known, the KisselKar is recognized 
as a standard of mechanical excellence, comfort and attractive- 


ness. 


The 1912 models conform to the straight line effect in 


body design, which, with the slope of forward fenders, give a 
striking distinction to appearance, while extra liberal wheel 
base provides for especially commodious tonneaus, luxuriously 
upholstered, with deep, restful seats. 


In a Big Car or a Small One, the 1912 KisselKar 


Offers the Decisive Values 


Every KisselKar model—the “Thirty” 
at $1500, or the 60 H. P. “Six” at 
$3000, the “Forty” at $1850, or 
“Fifty” at $2350, offers a value dis- 
tinctive at the price. No other $1500 
car, for instance, has as big a wheel 
base as the “Thirty” or the big wheels 
and tires—noneisso roomy. Thesame 
features applytotheentireline. Inthe 


If you are going to buy a car, by all means first ride in a KisselKar. 


things that make for full motoring com- 
fort, pleasure and low maintenance, 
every KisselKar embraces values not 
found in corresponding models of any 
other car. The 60 H. P. “Six” $3000, 
full equipped, is the most conspicuous 
value in the history of the industry. 


For combination use in touring and business, 


the Semi-Touring body, exclusively aKisselKar 
feature, is the roomiest, handiest, most eco- 
nomical body ever designed. 


Write 


for elaborately illustrated portfolio, and name of nearest KisselKar branch. 


Investigate KisselKar Trucks 


Two, Three, Four and Five Ton 
Trucks, and Special Delivery and 


Public Utility Wagons, possessing special features that reduce haulage costs 


to the minimum. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO. 


200 Kissel Ave. 


HARTFORD, WIS. 
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Would You Dee 
a Car Without Tires? 


: \ 
It isn’t much worse—only more no- \, 
ticeable—than going without rubber heels. 
Some people like noise, rattle, bang— = 
sounds busy. But the auto goes 
faster, lasts longer, goes more 
easily, with quiet rubber tires. Man lasts longer and 
goes faster with live rubber heels. 


O’Sullivanize Your Walk 


Put a cushion of new live rubber under your heels to save 
your nervous system the jars and shocks from hard floors and 


pavements. Make Every Step an Easy One 


O’Sullivan’s Heels are a necessity to a million people. 

O’Sullivan’s Heels are made of live rubber —and that means 
new rubber, with the spring in it. 

50c. attached, at any shoemaker’s. 

’ hd 131 Hudson Street 
O’Sullivan Rubber Company ‘Nii 'Yeer Go 


Mellin’s Food 
has raised so many 
sturdy, happy babies that 
it seems a pity that any baby 
should worry along on a food not 
Suited to him. 


If your baby cannot be nursed, or 
if he is not thriving as you know he 
should, put him on 


Mellin’s Food agrees with babies from the 
very start. It keeps them healthy and 


happy while they are growing up, and all 
the time it is nourishing them and build- 
ing firm flesh, strong bones, and robust 
health that will stand them in good stead 
in after life. 


You cannot afford to lose a single 
day in starting your baby on Mellin’s 
Food. Send to your Druggist’s for 

a bottle today. 


Our helpful book, ‘‘The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,’ ’ will be sent to you, free, 
upon request. 
MELLIN’S FOOD CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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them back to two girls, taken from other 
departments, for the untangling. No 
sooner had they been disengaged from the 
tenacious embrace than the clerks tangled 
them up again and dumped them into the 
boxes once more. Meanwhile many pro- 
spective customers went away without 
getting a chance to buy. 

The proprietor saw the crowd about the 
chain counter and smiled. He thought he 
was doing a splendid thing—holding this 
sale. What a hit it was! He did not see 
that the motions wasted at the sale turned 
the scale against him and made it an actual 
loss. 

And yet this same proprietor could have 
stepped across the street and seen a revolv- 
ing rack, in the store of a competitor, for 
keeping gunmetal chains apart. Or he 
might have used a bit of initiative and 
devised a contrivance of his own. 

Then, one day, the store advertised a 
sale of shirtwaists. The crowd came early 
and surrounded the counter five or six deep. 
All sizes from thirty-four to forty-four, ina 
dozen or more styles, were heaped together. 
When a customer found a style she wanted 
she straightway embarked on a hunting ex- 
pedition in search of the necessary size. 
Right and left flew the shirtwaists—but as 
fast as she cast them aside other hunting 
expeditions tossed them back. 

It was a glorious spectacle to the depart- 
ment-store chief. He rubbed his hands 
and mentally counted his profits. 

The same day, eight clerks stood at one 
time about a wrapping counter, waiting for 
change and bundles. One small girl, 
flushed with her feverish efforts, was doing 
the wrapping. Back at the counters, cus- 
tomers were lined up in impatience; while 
others, despairing of an opportunity to 
spend their money, went somewhere else. 
One of the eight clerks, in playful humor, 
pinched the arm of the one next to her; 
and she, in turn, passed the pinch along. It 
went down the line and back again. Those 
motions, properly directed, would have 
sold goods. 

At the dressgoods counter a clerk made 
a C. O. D. sale. She spent a couple of 
minutes searching the vacant spaces along 
the shelves and under the counters, and 
then she called out imperatively: 

““Where’s the C. O. D. book?” 

None of the clerks knew. It was common 
property for all the clerks at the counter 
and when last seen had been tucked back 
of a bolt of poplin.» A couple of minutes 
later it was found under a stack of serges— 
and the interrupted procedure went on. 

The scientific manager would have in- 
quired—right away—whether a common- 
property C. O. D. book was the best way; 
but this merchant was not strong on science 
—even so simple a science as motion. 


Too Busy to Take Money 


Over at the notion counter a clerk hap- 
pened to remember a piece of gossip and 
went to the stationery counter to repeat it 
to her chum. While there she laid down 
her checkbook, which she did not miss 
until she had returned to her place. Half 
a dozen customers were already waiting, 
but they had to wait a few minutes longer 
until she recovered the book. 

In the women’s collars, a clerk tucked 
several sizes together in a box—and, a few 
minutes later, sorted them again in order to 
make a sale. Then back went all the sizes 
together. In the handkerchiefs, too, was a 
mighty confusion—and in the ribbons. At 
the thread counter a clerk opened and 
closed twelve drawers in finding one spool 
of black silk. 

And then, soon after five o’clock, there 
was such a general concentration on foot- 
ings that belated customers found it almost 
impossible to intrude their money upon 
the store. Most of the clerks had omitted 
figures during the day and these had to be 
supplied from the stub spindles. System? 
Well, not exactly scientific. 

Why continue to enumerate the waste 
motions in this store? It would be more 
charitable to let the People’s Emporium 
rest in peace. It came to grief—even when 
the public was standing in line anxious to 
hand over its cash. 

Here was a splendid chance for an ana- 
lytical business man, but the opportunity 
went begging. Folks said the store failed 
because competition was too fieree—and 
there wasn’t a man in the town, except one 
shrewd and successful competitor, who 
knew that waste motion, not competition, 
had eaten up the Emporium. For his own 
purposes he kept his lips sealed. 
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Owners Should Know 4 


PANHARD OIL, be- 


cause owners are deeply in- 


®, terested — they pay the bills. 
&# PANHARD OIL was produced to 
come friction scientifically. We hav 
| oils 35 years. The result of this pr 
8 lubricating experience has been put 
A PANHARD OIL. It will not carbon) 
#) if properly used. 
Don't merely ask for a ‘‘good lubricant” —s} 
“PANHARD OIL" to the dealey—and insis\\_ 
it. That's the safeand sure way to get eel 
oil. Sold in ‘‘Checkerboard” cans or in bu” 


My booklet ‘‘Motor Lubrication’’ will be deeply in) 
teresting to every man who cares for the welfare of in 
motor. It’s free if you send the name of your 
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} Chocolate 
’ Almonds 


—a Delightful 
Summer Candy 


Candy that’s specially wel- 
come during the warm weather. 
Fresh, brittle almonds, covered 
with milk chocolate of the usual 
Johnston goodness. 

Because Johnston's come to 
the dealer in small quantities 
often, you get themalwaysfresh. 

It will pay you to know the 
Johnston dealer near you. 

Sample Box 

For five 2-cent stamps, to cover 
postage and packing, we will send 
to your address a generous 
sample of any of 
the Johnston 
favorites. 
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MILWAUKEE 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, our 50c or $1.00 package 
will be sent prepaid upon re- 
(29) ceipt of stamps or money order. 


Goodform 
Closet Sets 


Everything in its place 
—Clothes retain perfect 
shape—always in order 
—economizes space. 
You’ll wonder how you 
got along without them. 


Goodform Trousers Set 

No. 77, illustrated :— 

Six Goodform_ Cloth- 

lined Trousers Hangers, 

one Closet Loop, one 

Shoe Rail, and one 
Brush Holder, 
Price, $2.00 


Delivered 


Coat Set No. 88:— 
Six adjustable Coat 
Hangers, one ex- 
tension Shelf Bar, 
and Brush Holder, 
all nickel-plated. 
Same Price, $2.00 


(lform” sets are standard. When you 
y; ok for the cloth-lined Trousers Hanger 
tl exible clamp that does not mar fabric. 
90, all, find the name ‘‘Goodform,” An 
on isa fraud. 


uldealer probably carries GOODFORM 
AET SETS, attractively boxed; if not, let 
Aver. Order early. 


GOODFORM COMPANY 


dform Bldg. Chicago 


nit Man or Woman Wanted 
; >wn to represent well-known wholesale firm. 


*¢ ulinecessary, Must furnish good refer- 
+) 48Y, pieasant work, Permanent position. 


) &CO., 1326 Doty Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Contrasts are agreeable, so here is one 
to finish. A Southern haberdasher, in trim- 
ming his show-windows, found that half a 
day or more was required every time he 
changed his display —as he did frequently. 
Not only was his attention diverted from 
customers, together with the services of one 
or two clerks, but the show-window was out 
of commission longer than he thought nec- 
essary. A vacant window, for an hour or a 

day, means as much relatively as the ab- 
sence of an advertisement from some issue 
of a publication. It may mean five, ten or 
a hundred dollars in sales, for the show- 
window is a constant business puller. 

Tracing the trouble down to its source, 
the merchant found that it lay in duplicated 
and erratic motions due to lack of planning. 

He might have done his window trimming 
at night; but, as he kept his store open 
until nine o’clock, this would have worked 
a hardship to himself and his clerks. It 
would have shifted the false motions, but 
left them in existence. Scientific manage- 
ment gets down to the core and rejects all 
sophistries. It passes no burden along to 
somebody else, but cuts straight to the 
center and throws out everything that is 
superfluous. 

So the haberdasher began to plan his dis- 
plays on paper. In dull hours he sketched 
and charted until he had his idea reduced 
to detail. Then everything he needed for a 
display was listed in advance and collected 
in baskets before the work was begun. In 
this way he was able to trim a window in a 
quarter of the previous time, without help 
from his clerks. He adopted the plan, too, 
of photographing every display, so that the 
detail might not require laborious work in 
some future adaptation. 


Lhe Game 


As the Professor Saw It 


A gentleman unknown to me, whose look was 
quite severe, 

Stood still and swung a wooden club at the 
advancing sphere; 

Two times he swung, but fruitlessly; the 
sphere would deviate 

Quite sharply in its rapid course from what 
was called the ‘‘ plate.”’ 

Then mightily again he struck: the sphere 
rose high in air, , 

Described a great parabola, but soon de- 
scended where 

Its fall was interrupted by a gentleman who 
stands 

Throughout the play with what appears a bag 
in his two hands. 


Then he who struck the sphere ran forth at a 
right furious pace, 

To reach a station on the right that I learned 
was first base ; 

But when the swift-descending sphere fell in 
the player’s sack 

He slacked his pace perceptibly and then 
came straightway back. 

A second gentleman advanced and watched 
the hurtling ball 

Pass by four times in front of him, but did not 
strike at all, : 

Whereon he ran at lesser speed up to first 
base—I may 

Observe the second player’s course seemed 
much the wiser way. 


Next when the sphere came swiftly past, the 
first-base player sped 

Tremendously along the line and slid upon 
his head 

A full two fathoms’ length or more; whereat 
a player there 

Alighted with both feet on him from leaping 
high in air, 

Which served to put the runner “out,” as I 
then understood, 

And checked his further onward course— 
indeed, I think it would. 

He then returned whence he set out, but did not 
seem to be , 

In such a furious haste as he had been in 
formerly. 


A third contestant swung his club three times 
with such great force— 

I heard the swish of it in air as it described its 
course— 

But did not strike the offered sphere. Stung 
by the gibes of men, 

He gave the matter straightway up and would 
not try again, 

But shook his fist at one in blue, who with 
each effort cried 

Some gibe at him—“‘ Sturr-rike”’ it was—and 
waved him then aside. 
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Gold-Filled Watch Cases 
That Are Dependable 


OUR representative jeweler will show you a wide range 
of styks in “‘Crescent’’ and “‘Jas. Boss’? Gold Filled 
Watch Cases. 


His stock is selected from more than three thousand exclusive designs, in 
all sizes for ladies’ and men’s watches. 

Beautiful engraved patterns —Engine-Turned effects —and exquisitely 
finished Plain Polished cases. 

While you are examining the cases note the depth of the engraving. 
There is your plain proof of the thickness of the gold on the ‘‘Crescent’”’ 
and ‘‘Jas. Boss’? goods — which means a lifetime of wear and service. 

A cheapened gold-filled watch case can never be engraved deeply — be- 
cause the engraving tool cuts through the thin film of gold and exposes the 
composition metal underneath. 

Yet you will find such trashy cases stamped ‘‘ guaranteed for 20 years’? — 
and there is no way that you as the purchaser can be protected against these 
meaningless ‘‘ guarantees. ”” 

Except this— insist on getting a *‘ Crescent’’ or a ‘Jas. Boss’’ case, so 
that you can be sure that the va/ues are right. 

You will know these cases by the trade marks illustrated in this advertise- 
ment. ‘These marks are standard with the fine jewelry trade and have been 


for fifty years. 
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TRADE MARK 


JAS.BOSS CRESCENT 
GOLD FILLED GOLD FILLED 
i Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Reg. U.S Pat. Off, 


The Keystone Watch Case Company 


Established 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 


To the Young Men and Women 
of Sixteen Years 


RE you planning to-day for a college education, for a training along 
A definite lines that will make you a factor later on in the world of 
activity? Are you going to be known as a successful man or a 
successful woman with the means to sustain you and yours later on, in 
just the way you would choose to live? We will pay all the expenses 


of your college course. We have maintained for years an educa- 
tional division which has sent thousands of young people to college. 


Select whatever school, university, musical conservatory, business college, or 
school of salesmanship you prefer. We will pay all your expenses in return for look- 
ing after the subscription work of THE LapiEs?’ Home JourNnaL and THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post in your locality. 


The work will not necessarily take all of your time. It is pleasant and healthful 
and you will gain splendid experience in developing poise and self-reliance in meeting 
people. If you will tell us just what your ambition is, and where you would like to go, 

_ we will gladly tell you how you can secure your education without a cent of expense. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Educational Division, Philadelphia 


BOY SCOUTS One Inventor gets rich; another gets nothing. New 128 p. book 

of Vital Advice, Great Value and 
and all other boys and girls can receive our free cata- Patent Fortune Intense Interest to Inventors, tells 
logue of Boy Scout Books and other modern stories by why, About Prizes, Rewards, Etc. Fortune - Making Inventions 
sending us their name and address. Pastand Future. Mailed for 20 cents postage. 


HURST & CO., Dept. 8. P., 395 Broadway, NEW YORK. | Publishers Patent Sense, Dept. 35, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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See, Taste, A 


No taking it on 
faith—you can see the 
tooth whiteness — taste the 
mouth purity and freshness— 
feel the immaculate cleanness 
of your teeth after using 
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Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 


i eel Results aa “5 peg 


The final word in oral hygienics. Banishes harmful bacteria — 
corrects mouth acidity—leaving mouth and teeth as sweet and . 
pure and clean as the breath of early morn. 

Sanitol Powder or Paste to correct and prevent mouth acidity and keep mouth and teeth 
Rice from harmful bacteria. Your dentist, to nip in the bud all tooth troubles. 
you have the secret of good, white, healthy teeth—and improved physical condition. 
An Individual Package 
of any of the Sanitol Tooth or Toilet Preparations sent free on receipt of your deal- 
er’s name and address and 4c to pay postage and packing. 
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No More 
Hand 
Writing 


No More 
Head 
Calculating 


Both are eliminated by the 


Remington 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 
(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 


The machine which reduces every operation of writing 
and calculating to a mechanical labor saving basis. 


VISIBLE 


booklet 
sent on 
request 


WRITING 


Illustrated 


ViSMhBaaE 


ADDING 


. Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere — 
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I had not heard the word “ Sturr-rike,’’ but it 
appears to me 

To be some gibe or taunt and hath a fatal 
potency. 


As the Sweet Girl Saw It 


The nicest man of all of them picked up the 
dearest bat 

And struck the grandest ball with it. Let’s 
see—where was I at ? 

Oh, yes: he knocked the dearest fly in just the 
sweetest way, 

But the umpire was mad at him and would 
not let him play. 

And then a man not half so nice was called to 
take his place, 

dhcp even tried to hit and he got to first 

ase 

Because the umpire was his friend, the horrid, 

nasty cheat, 


While that first nice man sat back there so 
hurt and sad and sweet. 


And then the second player tried, they said, to 
steal a base— 

I knew he was that kind of man by looking at 
his face— 

But just the bravest man out there jumped on 
him with his heel, 

And sat on him and took away the base he 
tried to steal. 

We girls were just so glad we cheered and 
waved when it was done. 

It served the nasty umpire right for letting 
such men run, 

And making that nice man sit down who 
really knocked the ball, 

And would not steal a base, I know, or 
anything at all. 


So then another man came up, who looked so 
brave and cute, 

And he had yellow stockings on and such a 
clean new suit. 


He tried so hard to knock the ball, but when he | 


went to strike 

The horrid pitcher would not throw a single 
ball he liked. 

They only let him have three throws to try and 
hit the ball, 

While that base-stealing man had four and 
never struck at all. 

So all we girls got up and left—not one of us 
would stay 

Where all the nice men get put out and only 
thieves can play. 


As Little Johnny Saw It 


Casey picked the third one out and soaked it 
to the sky, 

But Bully Jones was there all right, all right, 
and copped the fly; 

Then Billy Grimes let four go past and got 
himself free-tripped, 

And then the lobster tried to steal his second 
and got nipped. 

Say, but that made the home team fans sore 
back there in the stand! 

And then that mutt, Kid Brown, came up, 
swung at three slants and fanned: 

The chuckle-headed bunch! No wonder all 
the fans get sore 

To see ’em go out, one, two, three, and not a 
chance to score. 


As the Baseball Reporter Saw It 


Casey aviated—died ; 
Grimesey waited—four went wide ; 
Coacher beckoned—Grimesey ran; 
Pinched at second—foolish man! 
Brownie biffed—three teasing ones ; 
Third man whiffed—no hits, no runs! 
—J. W. Foley. 


A Forkless Governor 


WOMAN of the Middle West, one of 

the best known women in her own 
state, is as fond of telling clever stories as 
her husband is of the study of science. 

While at a dinner recently in their home 
she related to the guests the following 
anecdote: 

At a recent inaugural ball given in honor 
of a governor, she asked the wife of the 
governor-elect whether she enjoyed the 
society and hum of the capital, and was 
rather startled to hear her reply: 

“Society! Well, land’s sakes! I should 
say I was enjoying it; and hum—vwell, I 
reckon! Why, it’s just one dinner after 


another, banquet after banquet, supper |. 


after supper. Why—would you believe 
me?—my husband hain’t hardly had his 
knife out of his mouth in more’n two 
weeks!” 
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The ice gives all the rood eff 
massage and none of the bad 


How to arou; 
a sluggish sk 


Just before retiring, wash your fa 
and neck with plenty of Woodbury. 
Facial Soap and hot water. If yo 
skin has been badly neglected, use 
flesh brush, scrubbing it for about fiy 
minutes until the lather makes it fe 
somewhat sensitive. After this, rin; 
well in warm, then cold water. No 
rub your skin for five minutes with 
lump of ice. -: | 
The above treatment brings the bloc 
to the face, stimulates the muscul; 
fibres and softens the skin. If co 
tinued every night for a week or t¢ 
days, your skin will show a mark 
improvement. 


Write today for samples 
For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 1 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Woo 
bury’s Facial Cream and Woodbury’s Faci 
Powder. For 50c a copy of the Wi 
Book on the care of the skin and s a 
sam ples of the Woodbury preparations, 4 
Andrew Jergens Company, 2603 Sprii 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati. | 


Woodbury’s Facial 
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This Centerpiet 
The Ne : " 


Design No. 1027 ; 
We will send you free and postpas 
beautiful Stamped and Tinted 22x22-ine 
Art Cloth Centerpiece—your choice of five 
designs — i 
American Beauty Roses, Poppies, 
Violets or Daisies : 
with a diagram lesson showing exactly how to em! 
it—if you will send us 30 cents to pay factory cost 0 
eins Richardson’s Grand P 
ery Silk to trim and embroider the Centerpiece. 
is the beautiful and popular Old English Ec 
deep, and is worth more than we ask for entire 
This is the Biggest Offer — 
we ever made. We do it to convince every Wom” 
Richardson's is the best Embroidery Silk. eta 
back if not more than satisfied. You get free wi 
30 6 


our big new Premium Art Book, illustrating 
things in Embroidery. 
stamps or coin, and state design wanted. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. . 
Dept. 2356, 305-9 Adams Street, Chicag? 


Write today, encl 
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TS no longer ex- 
travagance to wear 
lk hosiery exclu- 
sively—now it’s 
) real economy. 


SUARAN TEED 
ILK HOSE 


bles you to appreciate the genuine 
comfort silk hose imparts and to 
oy its luxurious elegance and soft, 
ging texture without costly outlay 


-Men’s 
285, medium 
ght .- 50c 


vair box $2.00 
281, extra 


vy -- 75¢ 


air box $3.00 


Women’s 
No. 365, medium 


weight .. 75c¢ 
4 pair box $3.00 

No. 370, extra 

heavy .-. $1 
4 pair box $4.00 


-nmore remarkable than the econ- 


in price is the definite guarantee 
»mpanying each box. 


pairs Guaranteed 


3 Months 


(sand toes are so expertly woven that 
(juarantee each four pair box: ‘‘No 
)s for three months; or new hose free.” 
1 good dealers or direct from us on 


3roadway 


(pt of price, style number and size. 
HOENIX KNITTING WORKS 


Milwaukee 


The Phoenix Muffler Makers 


fF ENIX REGISTERED HOSE. Silk- 
yaied Lisle. 6 pairs, guaranteed against 


| 6mos. Men’s, $1.50 box; Women’s, $2. 
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art trade mark 
ped on the reverse 
sle of the elastic panel 
thich is put in 

\meo and Juliet slip- 
and shoes 
<vomen for the purpose 
additional comfort 
ich is appreciated 
I those who know. &: 
3 GORE MAKERS 


ace their fabric for two years S 
¢ieitis supplied the manufacturer. | 


ould insist upon having it. 


B GORE MAKERS / | 
Aanufacturers of Hub Brand Brook 
Narrow Elastic Fabric 


BOSTON 
MASS. 
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for men 


dealers in turn should demand it. [3 
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‘Oddities and 
Novelties 


Intensive Whale Fishing 


NDER old methods, the whale 

fishery, wherever pursued, was very 

wasteful, the bulk of the animal 
being thrown away. It is different now— 
at all events, in Alaska, where an intensive 
system, as one might properly call it, has 
been adopted. 

This system depends primarily upon the 
establishment of permanent shore stations, 
from which as centers of industrial activity 
the fishery is prosecuted. 

In any case, when a whale is killed, in- 
stead of cutting it up in the open sea— 
often when weather conditions render the 
task, exceedingly difficult—the animal is 
towed to the nearest shore station and there 
disposed of to the best possible advantage. 

At Tyee, in Southeast Alaska, is a shore 
whaling station that maintains a plant for 
utilizing all parts of a whale. Nothing of 
the creature is wasted, what is not available 
for oil, food or other purposes being turned 
to account as fertilizer. 

There seem still to be plenty of whales 
in Alaskan waters, but they have become 
much more shy and difficult to approach 
than formerly. The vessels engaged in 
the fishery are pursuing them, more than 
hitherto, in the open ocean, and they are 
capturing a greater number, relatively 
speaking, of the ‘‘sulphurbottoms.” It is 
a matter of interest if only for the reason 
that the sulphurbottom whale is probably 
the largest animal that exists or,ever did 
exist. 

The gasoline schooner Lizzie S. Sorren- 
son, operating from the Tyee whaling sta- 
tion, met with a most unusual fate a few 
months ago. While she was cruising near 
Cape Addington, a whale was sighted. She 
approached cautiously to within gunshot 
and drove a harpoon-lance into the animal. 
The weapon failed to reach a vital spot and 
the whale made off at a terrific rate; but, 
finding its progress checked, it suddenly 
turned and made directly for the vessel. 
Striking her a terrific blow in the stern, it 
knocked out a big piece of the bottom and 
she quickly sank. 


Free Meals for Mothers 


ARIS has five free restaurants for 

nursing mothers. They are located in 
the poorer quarters of the city and two 
meals daily are served, consisting of meat, 
soup, vegetables and unlimited bread. 

It began in a tiny shop in the Julien- 
Lacroix Alley, in October, 1904, with 
a cash capital of exactly ten francs. The 


mothers increased, rising to four hun- 
dred by the end of the first year and eight 
hundred by the end of the second year. 

The meals cost seven cents apiece. It 
is reckoned that the price of a bottle of 
sterilized milk feeds two persons, mother 
and infant. The mothers pay nothing and 
there are no formalities of any kind. No 
inquiry is made as to the religion, the 
nationality, or even the name of the patron. 
To be a nursing mother is equivalent to a 
free meal ticket. 

The patronage of the five little restau- 
rants is floating and variable. Some 
mothers find better luck and drop out. The 
customers increase markedly in numbers 
toward the end of each month, when funds 


are lowest; and, as might be expected, 
there are many more of them in winter than 
at other seasons of the year. 


INK 


add water and make your own ink, or let the 
office boy doit. Save 500%. Send ioc for trial 
package — makes pint of perfect ink. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY — ASK US HOW 


HOWARD CHEMICAL CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Buy /nk — not water 
In buying liquid ink, you pay 
mostly for water. Get Empire 


Ink Crystals — actual ink solids— 


Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
FACTORY Then you will learn to know the 


exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 

? . The Aristocrat of 
French’s Mixture gnoxine Tobacco 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. 
Not sold by dealers, but directto smokers in 
perfect condition. Send10csilverorstamps 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 


French Tobacco Co., Dept. B, Statesville, N.C. 


patronage was represented by one mother. | 
Day by day, however, the number of | 
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NDER all conditions and in all sections, 
Underfeed results are happily the same— 


clean, even heat at least possible cost: Just 
imagine heating a ten-room house in Michi- 
gan for $25. This is all it cost I]. A. Rees, 
227 Twelfth Avenue, Grand Rapids, to 
operate his Underfeed Boiler all last winter. 
And he adds: “It is very easy to take care 
of, thoroughly consumes coal and makes very 
few ashes.” 


Clean, EVEN feat 
atl LEAST Cost 


Following the municipal example of Min- 
neapolis in heating her shelter houses, New 
York has also installed Underfeed boilers in 
Zoological Garden Buildings, because Under- 
feed heat is cheapest and best. Even in Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and _farthest-North 
Canadian provinces, despite freight and duty, 
the great economy of Underfeed mainte- 
nance has earned for it recognition as the 
most profitable heating investment. 


A saving of one-half to two-thirds of coal bills each year is assured by 


The 
Peck-\ 


HEATING 
SYSTEMS 


Williamson Underfeed 


WARM AIR 


URNACES - 


STEAM-HOT WATER 


OILERS 


Underfeed fuel — pea and buckwheat sizes of hard and soft coal and cheapest slack — would smother fire in 


Boiler 


Underfeed 


of many testimonials. 


THE 


ordinary furnaces and boilers. 


Smoke and ashes —sheer waste in other plants — — 
must pass through the flames, are consumed and ie) 
turned into heat units— more saving. 
ashes are removed by shaking the grate bar as in 
ordinary furnaces and boilers. 

Be sure and get YOUR copy of the Underfeed 
Furnace Booklet or Boiler Catalog, and fac-similes 
Use coupon, 
Engineering Corps are FREE. 
with whom you prefer to deal. 


peck. WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Because of this vast saving in the “ ccal fed 


from below ” plan, the Underfeed ADDS to A 
the renting and selling value of avy building, Furnace Underfeed Device 


The few 


Plans of our 
Naine local dealer 


Furnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers —Write for our NEW Money-for- You Sales Plan 


Send Coupon Today 


and Learn how to 
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of your 


Gal Bill 


THE 


50% to 664%. 


Name 


Postoffice. 


72-page monthly 
magazine for a 
year with your 
choice of any one 
of Keith’s famous 


$1.00 PLAN 
BOOKS FREE 


s _— : Keith's Magazine 
No, 1311—$2200. One of the 215 8, the recognized 
ing and decorating artistic homes. Each issue contains 8 to 10 
plans by leading architects. Subscription §2. 
Get KEITH’S BIG PLAN BOOKS WITH A REPUTATION. $1 each. 
215 Bungalows and Cottages. | 175 Plans cstg. $5000 to $6000. 
200 Plans cstg. $2000 to $4000.]125 ‘* ** 6000 and up. 
PVE ao «4000 to 5000.}100 ‘ Cement and Brick. 
Any one of these $1 Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 
M. L. KEITH, 687 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


peck. WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


I would like to know wore about how to cut down the cost of my Coal Bills from 
Send me—FREE— 


UNDERFEE 


Fill in, cut out and mail TODAY. 


Furnace Booklet 
Boiler Booklet_____ 
(Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 


Street 


State 


Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


Fastener 


Fastens Rugs and Carpets To The Floor 
invisibly, securely. Simply perfect for “runners”— 
positively no slipping or curling. Rugs easily 
lifted for cleaning; refastened just as easily. 

25ce a box of 12, Ask your dealer. Or send 10c 
for sample set The De Long 
of four, Hook & Eye Co. 
Philadelphia 


Our “Style Portfolio of Home Decoration” 


shows how you can decorate your 
home, inside and outside, by the use of 
Paints and Varnishes. 
plates in full color with exact specifi- 
cations, and a descriptive booklet also, 
telling about the up-keep of the home. 


Write for it today, sending 5c in stamps to cover mailing. 


It contains 20 


PORTFOLIO 
oF 
HOME DECORATION 
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The element of cost didnt enter into 
the designing and construction of the 
first Victor-Victrola. The only object 
was to produce a musical instru- 
ment that was absolute perfection. 
And the result was a new kind of 
instrument with 
a Sweeter. ne Mens 
mellower tone than 
was ever heard= betonc: 


| 
Hear the Victor-Victrola at the nearest 
come away with a greater love for music d 


Victors $10 to $100 


Easy terms can be arranged 
with your dealer if desired. 


Victor-Victrola XVI , 
Victor -Victrola IX 


Circassian walnut $250 ; Mahogany or oak $50 New Victor Record# 


Mahogany or quartered oak $200 


1 
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After that we devoted our energies 
to securing this unequaled tone in less 
expensive models. From time to 

time more popular-priced instru- 
ments were added until today the 
Victor-Victrola 1s within the reach 
Oleall and. eyemyDOdy can enjoy 
the exquisite music 
Y trom this greatest of | 
© all musical instruments. 
ih appreciation of this superb instrument. 


(o Always use Victor Records played 
Mey with Victor Needles—there is no other 
way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Needles 6 cents per 100, 60 cents per 1000 


Victor-Victrola XI Victor -Victrola XIV 
th of each month. Mahogany or oak $100 Mahogany or oak $150 
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| Where Ralston Shoes 
are Different 


Ralston Shoes differ from 
ordinary shoes in ways 
that count. Not in little 
things, but in big fun- 
damentals of shoe cS 
making. 


Black Tuscan Calf 
Blucher (Gun Metal Fin.) § 
New Klaxon Last 
Single Sole 
Union Made 


$4.00 


$4.50 $5.00 


\ \ 7E’VE specialized in styles. 

Our theory is that a man 
ought to be able to satisfy his 
individual taste in shoes as well 


as in clothes. No matter how 
fastidious you are about such 
things, we are anxious to have 
you examine the Ralston models 
for Fall and Winter. If some 
of these styles don’t win you, 
we give it up. 


Another big Ralston feature is their 
foot-moulded forms. Ralston Shoes 
are made for the exact shape of human 
feet. Your foot feels ‘fat home”’ in a 
Ralston the moment you put it on, 


Send for Ralston Book 
“STYLE TALK” 
Free— 


Shows proper footwear for all occa- 
sions for men. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 
985 Main St., Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


Sold in 3000 tawns. Ask your dealer. 
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WUE INIDIZIN SIGN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


““Gee, Steve, you’re the suspicious guy. 
I think Enoch’s turned the trick. Only 
this—s’posin’ she finds out about his phony 
smeller!”’ 

While they were talking Enoch came in, 
a grin on his mouth—a sort of surreptitious 

rin. 
- “Not a soul knew nen he chortled, 
dropping on the woven-wire layout. “ft 
went over to Tonjes’ place, and, of course, 
John had my number; but nobody said 
‘Dog-face!’”’ 

“She un’erstan’s, then—eh?” asked Big 
Steve. 

““Why—er—she thinks I had it broken 
over again, Steve. She ain’t ashamed of 
me now. What I was thinking, Dan, is— 
if it was to melt a little—I could always 
come to the city and have it fixed up oy 

“Well, don’t let it melt,”’ adjured Doyle. 
“The Badger’s arm is on the blink and 
McNabb asked me today if you were good 
enough to work regular. Here’s your 
chance—only southpaw we got. Dan an’ 
me’ll watch your nose. Things are break- 
ing good. Get to it.” 

Mentally uplifted, Southpaw Jones, like 
Saint Paul, fought a good fight. He was 
pattling for the woman he loved, no matter 
whether she cared arap for him. Manager 
McNabb was surprised out of his cleated 
shoes. 

“That having his nose fixed,’ he told 
Doyle, ‘““has made a new man of your 
cousin. Have him right for the Prunes. 
T’ll work him the first game. He ought to 
go fine. With Mulcahy and Hawley they’ll 
have five left-hand hitters.” 

Catcher Doyle had his misgivings and 
counseled Enoch to present his Saturday 
pass to Miss Russell rather than to Amelia. 

“How do you know,’’ he demanded, 
“but what she is just working you against 
Scull? She is still wearin’ his locket, you 
Bava 

“‘T’ll take my chance with him,” said the 
southpaw defiantly. ‘‘Amelia wants to 
bring up a girl friend from the office and I 
promised to give her th’ tickets. I’m not 
afraid of any Indian sign now, Steve.” 
Enoch laughed and rubbed his big hands 
together. ‘‘It’s up to Scull.” 

While the turnstiles clicked their toll of 
good American dollars and the club secre- 
taries smacked their lips at the prospect of 
a heavy gate, Catcher Doyle, in the club- 
house, hovered over Enoch and his paraf- 
fined nose. The odor of alcohol and arnica 
pervaded the place. Trainers and rubbers 
put the finishing touches on sore muscles; 
here and there a_ half-dressed athlete 
anointed his pet warclub with tobacco 
juice or trimmed a glove. 

““Who’s goin’ to work?” one would ask 
another off the back of a soiled palm. 

“Jones, I guess; they’ ve got five left- 
handers in their lineup.” 

“Pulled that kink out of his shoulder 
this morning,’ said Doyle to McNabb as 
he manipulated Enoch’s industrial wing. 
“He’s right as ce’n be.” 

“*Tt’s Scull for them,” returned McNabb, 
his sharp eyes studying the southpaw. 
“We ought to frisk him today, boys. Look 
out for his beaner, but keep crowding the 
plate. Bunts, you’re in left today, hitting 
after the Rabbit.” He sent a revised 
batting order to the scoreboard. 

In straggling fashion the world’s cham- 
pions went to the diamond, every pitcher 
but Enoch slowly warming up. The home 
team was taking its final practice. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of fans were still 
rolling in when Enoch lined up with other 
twirlers in front of the grandstand, back to 
back with Doe Scull. 

Just as the latter’s “Hello! How y’r 
hitting?’”’ fell upon the southpaw’s re- 
paired ears, Amelia and a smartly dressed 
girl friend walked over the green turf, past 
the home bench, to a box, Amelia nodding 
curtly to Mr. Doyle and smiling warmly 
upon Enoch. 

““Aren’t these seats splendid!’ she 
exclaimed as Enoch elbowed aside an usher 
and opened the door for them. 

“Nothing too good for the ladies,’’ put 
in Doe Scull, who had snapped the ball to 
his catcher and hurried to the box. ‘‘ What 
do you think of Enoch?” he asked, with a 
patronizing chuckle, after being introduced. 
“He’s the real ladykiller—eh?”’ 

Enoch’s face turned: red; there were 
suspicious beads gathering upon his nose. 

“Excuse me,” he asked; ‘I’ve got t’ 
cut a couple loose before the gong rings.” 


Then, all of a sudden, his brown eyes 
turned brittle. ‘I don’t see that you’ve 
got anything on me,” he said to Scull, with 
a simulation of the latter’s sneer. 

Scull laughed with malicious boisterous- 
ness. 

“Poor old Jones!’”’ He leaned over the 
box to Amelia. ‘‘You know what the 
fellows are calling him on th’ bench?— 
Apollo! That’s a good one!” 

“He deserves an awful lot of credit,” 
said Amelia emphatically. ‘It’s made all 
the difference in the world in him. Don’t 
you think Mr. Jones is good-looking?”’ she 


asked her friend. 
“Indeed, yes,’’ said she. ‘“‘And such a 
good figure! I like tall men.” 
took up Scull quickly, 


’ 


“By the way,” 
“that goes for tonight, does it—what I 
wrote you about—moonlight ride down 
the bay?” 

“Oh, please don’t be cross, Arthur; but 
I—I made another engagement.” Her 
glance wandered to Enoch. 

An ugly frown settled on the other’s face. 

“Bad as that, eh? Think I’ll have to 
go see a beauty doctor myself—get my 
eyebrows manicured or something.” 

“Don’t be silly, Arthur—as though you 
needed any more good looks,” she returned, 
with a pleasing familiarity. 

“Well, then, tomorrow evening? Let’s 
start in the afternoon; there’s a boat leaves 
at two my 

“T can’t do it, really. I’m sorry, but I 
promised Enoch to go on an outing. He’s 
to umpire. Can’t you come down Monday 
night? You’ll be in town until then, 
won’t you?” 

For a little while he stood staring down 
at her, savagely jealous; then, without a 
word, he walked to the visitors’ bench. 

From the moment Scull began to pitch 
the ballplayers could see that he was out 
of his stride. He had plenty of speed, but 
his delivery was erratic and a score was 
prevented only by his mates’ smart fielding. 

“Tll be all right directly,’’ he replied 
sullenly to Manager Nicholls. ‘‘ You see 
how they’re crowding the plate on me. 
I’m going t’ keep ’em back.”’ 

He settled down in the second inning and 
put the Pioneers out in one, two, three 
order. In the third, however, Southpaw 
Jones at the bat, he appeared again to lose 
control. Doyle and Bunts, talking in a 
low voice together at the end of their bench, 
heard him say, “‘ Hit this—you ladykiller!” 
whereupon Mr. Doyle was moved to 
guffaw loudly and shout through his hands: 
“She’s got th’ Indian on you, Doctor!” 
He made a sound as of the warwhoop. 
And Scull understood. 

“Look out, Enoch!” 
“He’s after you.” 

Enoch obeyed his manager’s orders and 
did not give way from the plate, though 
pag tase ball pitched missed his head by an 
inch. 

“Steady! Steady!’ cried Manager 
Nicholls, for a second ball was hurled at 
the same mark. 

The infuriated pitcher made no reply. 

“What’s coming off?” Players on both 
teams put the question to one another. 

Manager Nicholls was just starting from 
the bench to yank Scull out when the 
jealous, maddened twirler wound up with 
his hide-the-ball motion and turned loose a 
fast one with such speed and jump to it, 
and so accurately aimed, that no human 
eye could have avoided it. 

There was not a scream or a groan from 
Southpaw Jones as the wicked missile 
struck him fair on the nose. He just 
dropped like a crushed thing and lay still. 

“ Beaned!”’ 

It was the blare of Big Steve Doyle, 
taken up presently from stand to stand, 
bleacher to bleacher: 

“ Beaned!”’ 

While Catcher Doyle, Bunts and others 
carried the unconscious southpaw to an 
ambulance, the arena was swept by a 
tornado of hisses and shouts for revenge. 
Police drew their clubs, prepared to defend 
the object of this demonstration; but two 
of them were holding a young woman who 
had run out nearly to third base, where she 
struggled with the bluecoats, imploring 
them in words the spectators could not 
hear. 

“See that girl—it’s the one Enoch and 
Doc Scull were talking to before the game!”’ 

Realizing her position, Amelia hoisted a 
parasol and the fans presently saw her 


called Bunts. 
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disappear through a gate near the home 
bench. She had not been waiting long 
at the hospital when a taxicab arrived 
and with it Miss Russell, who had been 
summoned by Steve Doyle. 

“Yes; you can come right up,” said a 
surgeon. “Mr. Jones wants to see you— 
you're from the—er—beauty parlor?” He 
smiled. 

“Oh, please let me go up too!” begged 
the other girl. ‘I’m Miss Wells—Amelia. 
Hasn’t Enoch told you about me? Tell 
me—tell me, is he terribly hurt?” She 
seized Miss Russell’s hand, her violet eyes 
alight with fear and love. 

“You're the Indian-sign girl!” pro- 
nounced Miss Russell scornfully, her lips 
tightening. 

“T don’t know what you mean; but 
take me to Enoch. I can comfort him— 
indeed I can.”’ 

“Yes, I think you can,” observed the 
surgeon, studying her a moment. ‘There 
seems to be something on his mind. He’s 
been delirious. What did that charlatan 
fix his nose with?”’ He turned to Miss 
Russell. ‘Paraffin? I thought so. Well, 
we can fix him up better than that. The 
septum is crushed and the cartilages are 
torn away from the bone. It can be built 
up now in good shape. Only it ought 
to have daily attention—pressing it—this 
way. Which of you ladies’ll take the 
job?”’ Both were confused. 

As they stepped into the hallway an 
ambulance clattered up, and from the stern 
of it was lifted the disabled form of Doc 
Scull. 

“What the deuce!” exclaimed the 
surgeon—“another ballplayer!”’ 

“Some game down there today,” an- 
swered the attendant when Scull had been 
helped to the elevator. ‘‘He was spiked by 
Dan Bunts in the eighth—came pretty 
near being another riot—he’s cut half 
through the bone. Dirty baseball, doctor, 
I tell you. They say Bunts did it on 
purpose. He’s liable to be suspended for 
the rest of the season.”’ 

When Big Steve, followed by Bunts, 
reached the hospital he saw Enoch sitting 
up in a chair and Miss Russell bathing his 
swollen eyes. There was a screen diago- 
nally set in front of them and at the other 
end of the room Amelia was bending over 
Doc Scull, apparently waiting attendance 
upon him. 

Mr. Doyle’s gorge rose. He mopped his 
brow and halted. 

“Say, young lady,’ he spoke forth, 
“T’m not the kind to roast a woman; but 
it seems to me that one guy ought to be 
enough t’ put the Indian sign on. You 
stick to your friend there,’ jerking his 
thumb at Seull. ‘‘ You leave Enoch alone; 
I'll look after him.”’ 

““Why—why, what do you mean? Are 
you crazy?” Mr. Doyle recoiled from her 
unexpected wrath. ‘I just gave that man 
back a keepsake of his! I told him what a 
beast I thought him. I told him I was 
going to marry Enoch as soon as we could 
get a license—that’s what I told him!” 
Mr. Doyle recoiled still farther. Enoch 
was on his feet quickly, steady enough for 
all his battered head. The girl quelled her 
incipient hysterics with a great effort. 
“You have suspected me from the first. 
I felt it. And I—I came to the city just 
to be near Enoch. I got his address from 
his family.” 

Big Steve was a pitiful object, the sweat 


rolling down his sunburned forehead and 


cheeks. 

“T—J d-didn’t know!” he stammered. 

“Of course not. What does a man know 
about women? Was I going to propose to 
Enoch? He never asked me until now. 
I’d love him if he had a broken nose or no 
nose at all!” 

With Amelia on one side and Miss 
Russell on the other, Enoch, in a sort of 
daze, walked from the room, the two girls 
talking fast and as sisterly as though they 
had known each other a lifetime. 

Mr. Doyle exhaled one mighty puff and 
then, his head bowed low, fell in behind, 
his ponderous flatfooted peg shaking the 
floor. 

Dan Bunts, however, made a detour 
toward Doe Scull, who now had with him 
several teammates. 

“The bean ball, kiddo—eh?” he jeered. 
“Well, you beaned yourself out of th’ 
league that time!” 

Inclining his athletic body, after the 
manner of a cakewalker, Dan Bunts 
crooked one elbow and, stepping high, 
gave a crude but unmistakable imitation 
of a wedding march. 
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n two kind er folks what kin 
you de bes’ advice on de subjic’ 
w’imony,’”’ said Viney to Uncle 
m what ain’t nevah been in hit 
a what’s been in an’ done got 
yes what am in de thick er hit 
y keeps dey moufs shet an’ lets 
‘9 de talkin’. Leas’ways, dat’s 
ilways observated.”’ 
me you speakin’ ’bout mat’- 
ked Uncle Peter as he shifted 
on the steps of the cabin porch. 
an’ de preacher gwine to 
| Dat’s how come,” 
Viney. ‘ 2 
‘er looked up in surprise. 


tol’ me,’”’ answered Viney. 

jwas Uncle Peter’s comment, 
dey been keepin’ comp’ny 
1D but I didn’t know dey was 


y dey’s imgaged?”” demanded 
eee asperity. 
thy ——”’ stammered Uncle 
‘edly. ‘‘Ain’t you jes’ been an’ 
"bel tol’ you her an’ de preacher 
ma’ied dis fall?” 
hat I said; but dat don’t mek 
gl, do hit?” ‘ 
mele Peter leaned back against 
je more. fae 
«was ovah heah yistiddy maw- 
yjaued Viney, “‘axin’ my ’pinion 
She say dat hit’s wuss wuk 
eacher up to de poppin’ point 
ito mek molasses run fas’ in 
but she’s boun’ fo’ hit to hap- 
e he’ll know de reason why. An’ 
*yme her to set nex’ fall fo’ de 
has been wonderin’ ef she’s 
lir de right pardner—not dat I 
l ’ginst de preacher, but dey’s 
o’cements dese days ’count er 
‘in’ affinacies wid each other. 
‘i been gwine wid dat man long 
’ out all ’bout his cha’cter an’ 
? to mek de right kin’ er hus- 
you can’t never tell, an’ dat’s 
(me tothinkin’ ’bout de subjic’. 
{nee de worl’ was cr’ated dey 
i what you can’t name dat folks 
in’ worked some kind er in- 
s on, ’cep’n mat’imony. Ef 
ve tuck a notion to go to town 
a\dey jes’ up an’ footed hit twel 
die. Now’days dey’d take de 
Ef Eve wanted to tell Cain 


2 /"y was takin’ dinnah wid ’em 
sity ef she want ’em to make 
1.0’ “em. Now’days she’d call 
1):’phome. Dat’s de way hit is 
le ne. 
Wh mat’imony, hit’s been dif- 
jl an’ de man what gits ma’ied 
ain’t no fu’therways ’long in 
dat ma’ige gwine to tu’n out 
yg Wash’n’ton was in knowin’ 


{to ’skiver ’em. 
mites’ man an’ ’ooman in de 
dizit ined an’ have nothin’ but 
tnd er mizry; an’, on de other 
W digges’ fools dat de Lawd evah 
‘tary an’ git ’long lak a pair er 
|. Dat’s de queer part of hit all! 
P 3es kin go ‘long wid each other 
hyeah out; an’, so long as de 
t/wve to pay de rent an’ groc’ry 
*|oman don’t have to ax him fo’ 
qd ain’t nevah gwine to find out 
hither clean down to de roots. 
sin’ undah de same roof an’ 
2 — wid de comp’ny manners 


‘ 


ocum had a cousin livin’ heah 
amny an’ him was ma’ied, by 
fis’ Clara Winters. She was 
K' young lady an’ eve’ybody 
a/eap er her—specially Cap’n 
,% er de gen’l’men what b’long 
“4 Sset. De mos’ er Mis’ Clara’s 
*Ucup tendin’ to a imbalid ma— 
“u.own cranky one at dat, not 
: a to go nowheres er have 
te er pleasure. Spite er dat, 
rojo an’ she was sweethearts; 
*¢ times dey got a chancet to do 
De cap’n was plum’ foolish 


a 


*bout her an’ she ’bout him, but de ol’ lady 
was boun’ fo’ to keep dem two fum gittin’ 
ma’ied; an’ whenevah dey brung up de 
subjic’ to her she’d git into one er her tan- 
trums an’ holler dat hit would kill her to 
give up her daughter—no mattah ef Mis’ 
Clara an’ de cap’n promise’ her ovah an’ 
ovah agin dat dey’d stay right dere wid her 
after dey wuz ma’ied. She was so plum’ 
selfish dat she wouldn’t give in, but jes’ 
kep’ on sayin’ dey would kill her ef dey 
talked "bout hit. ‘So, tho’ dey didn’t men- 
tion hit no mo’, hit was a sort er un’- 
standin’ ’tween ’em dat after de ol’ lady’d 
drap off dey’d go ’haid an’ ma’y—not dat 
Mis’ Clara was de kind to say a thing lak 
dat right smack out, but I reckon dat was 
what dey was bofe thinkin’ down in dey 
hearts, an’ hit didn’t need no words to 
spress hit. 

“Kive’y Sunday aft’noon Cap’n Bron- 
son’d tu’n in at de Winters’ gate; an’ he’d 
have a gre’t big bunch er flowers outen his 
own gyarden fo’ Mis’ Clara, ef hit was in 
de summertime. Den, by-an’-by, you’d 
see dem two come outen de gate—an’ a 
fine-lookin’ couple dey was!—an’ walk on 
out to de graveyahd, where dey’d set down 
under de trees an’ he’d read out loud to her 
fum a book, er else dey’d jes’ set ’longside 
er each othah—not sayin’ nothin’, but jes’ 
settin’ quiet an’ peaceful-lak. 

“Fo’ eighteen yeahs dem two was im- 
gaged. Eve’y yeah folks would say: ‘De 
ol’ lady cain’t las’ twel spring, an’ when 
she goes dem two’ll have a weddin’.’ But, 
bless yo’ life, hit- look lak she was jes’ 
keepin’ alive fo’ spite to p’vent dat 
match; an’ as de yeahs went on Mis’ 
Clara’s hair commence’ to git all streaked 
up wid gray, an’ she look wo’ out an’ thin. 

*‘ All things has to come to a en’, an’ one 
fine mawnin’ de news went roun’ dat ol’ 
Mis’ Winters had gone thoo de Big Gate. 
De fus’ thing eve’ybody say when dey 
hearn ’bout hit was: ‘Now dem two folks 
kin git ma’ied!’ An’ dat’s what dey done 
soon after, tho’ Mis’ Clara wanted to wait 
twel de yeah of mo’nin’ was ovah; but de 
cap’n wouldn’t hear to hit. 

“Now de curious part er de whole busi- 
ness is comin’. Dem two lived together 
*bout six monfs, when dey broke up house- 
keepin’. Cap’n Bronson went back to his 
bo’din’-house an’ Mis’ Clara tuck up in de 
cottage where she lived befo’ her ma died. 
A yeah after, dey got a divo’cement ’count 
er havin’ incapable tempahs—dat’s what I 
hearn Mis’ Fanny say was de cause of hit. 
No one nevah did know jes’ egzackly de 
trouble, ’cause dey was bofe so close- 
moufed; but ef a bolt er lightning had 
struck de town, folks couldn’t ’a’ been mo’ 
sprised when dem two busted up! Heah 
was a man an’ ’ooman what had knowed 
each othah goin’ on twenty yeahs an’ wuz 
imgaged eighteen outen de twenty; an’ ef 
any one had a chancet fo’ to find out ’bout 
a cha’cter of de other dem two suttenly 

ad.’ 

“So fur as I kin mek hit out, dey’s on’y 
one rule fo’ to follow in mat’imony,”’ said 
Uncle Peter. 

““What’s de rule?” asked Viney. 

“Hit’s dis: Dat dey ain’t no rule!” 


By Blanche Goodman 


Something New 


PON the opening of Congress one 

December the President had let go an 
exceptionally long message to that distin- 
guished but palpably bored body. The 
editor of the New York Sun had decided 
to print the message in full, and that paper 
seemed likely to be a crowded and dull 
affair next morning. Orders had gone out 
from the night desk to throw away all 
minor items to make room for the Presi- 
dent’s forty or fifty thousand words. 

The reporter whose job it happened to 
be that night to write the police news 
telephoned in by the men covering the 
various ‘police districts of the city came 
over to the desk of the night city editor, 
“Dad” Clarke. 

“Mr. Clarke,” he said, ‘‘do we want 
the suicide of a steam driller?” 

Clarke looked up from the pile of copy 
on his desk, eager for a novelty. 

“Yes, if he did it with the drill,’ he 
answered. 
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The first Derby made in America was a C & K 
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pie roughish surface which fashion favors 


for Fall wear affords an opportunity for an un- 


usual variety in textures. 


This has been splendidly 


realized in Knapp-Felt soft hats. 


Varying degrees of roughness 
in what the C & K Shop calls 
Tweed, Kilkenny and Brussels 
textures are made in many 
shapes, any one of which is 
proper when becoming, and in 
colors and mixtures to harmo- 
nize with any scheme of dress. 
The final touch that completes 
their smartness is the individual 
swing which the wearer gives. 

They are made by hand in 
hot water. An exclusive feature 
of soft hats made by this C & K 
Process is the comfortable feel- 
ing on the head, due to the 
absence of the shellac necessary 
to hold the shape of those hats 


which are sandbagged over a 
wooden mold. ‘The style of a 
Knapp-Felt is /e/ed into the 
at. 

In sunshine or rain, for busi- 
ness, sport, travel, or when a 
touch of formality is desired, 
the range of Knapp-Felts affords 
a proper hat—light weight 
Venetian Texture, the new 
rough effects or a smart derby. 

Knapp-Felts, soft or stiff, are Four Dollars— 
Knapp-Felt DeLuxe, Six Dollars—C & K 
Quality, thoroughly good, Three Dollars— 
Not sold everywhere—only at the good shops. 


Knapp-Felt Hats for Women in mannish 
tailored shapes which lend themselves readily 
to the individual touch of the wearer. They 
conform to the high standard of Knapp-Felt 
Hats for Men, 


Write for Tue Harman. The Crofut & Knapp Company, 840 Broadway, New York 


C & K was the first Derby made in America 
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One of the twenty-odd White trucks owned by The Standard Oil Company 


Motor Truck Advantages 


~maHIE man or firm that has a better delivery plant has an advantage. It isn’t im- 
portant that it saves money—that it makes a cheaper delivery—although if the 
=) risht trucks are chosen, under most circumstances, it will be also more eco- 
nomical—but the important thing is, that the superior facilities supplied by motor 
vehicles gives their owner advantages—it outstrips competition—it serves the cus- 
tomers better. Live business men may no longer dodge the issue—motor trucks are 
here to stay—it’s only a question of who will be first to grasp the opportunity in his 
line, or his town. 


The Advantages of the White Truck 


JHEN it comes to buying machines the best machine is cheapest no matter what 
| it costs. - Here’s where White motor trucks score—everyone has heard about 
| the White gasoline-engine design — how it foreshadowed what is accepted now 
as the best foreign practice and what is rapidly becoming adopted in this country by 
the most aggressive manufacturers. Next, each White truck is as well built as the 
most scientific, modern steel alloys will permit. In addition, every piece of steel is 
heated-treated to make White trucks as staunch as a truck may be built. The long- 
stroke engine makes them economical in operation—makes them efficient—the kind — 
you must recognize as having unusual merit. White trucks may be grafted into 
your delivery plant completely revolutionizing its capacity—giving it vitality without 
demoralizing your present force. Any bright teamster can drive a White truck, it’s 
so simple. 

May we send you a catalogue and testimonials of some of the world’s largest car users? 
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The White 


wait’s brother-in-law at the end 
why shouldn’t Mrs. Postlewait 
nere sign a note, payable in a 
lor the fourteen hundred and 
dollars that Mr. Postlewait 
umphrey? 
{ostlewait also this proposition 
ite incontrovertible. ‘Sure! 
you mentioned it! I’ll do it in 
he declared with the most 
rity, tapping Addison’s chest 
, forefinger. ‘‘I’ll have Rosy 
ethis very day. She'll do it in 
Inly yesterday she says to me: 
's she, ‘you must be sure to pay 
mphrey the first thing when 
comes.’ See here; you draw 
right now; draw it up right 
zn it right here and I'll take it 
po to sign tonight. Here you 


ipped open a drawer, briskly 

blank note and laid it before 
(en seized a pen and thrust it 
‘ditor’s right hand. ‘‘ You bet 
: to get your money, Addison, 
jody else even gets a smell. 
Tes, sir!” Energetically bob- 
ead Mr. Postlewait seemed 
,e to restrain his impatience 
in could fill out the note blank. 
=n pausing to read the instru- 
ik the pen from Addison’s fin- 
j2ed with a large flourish; then 
jn on the desk, clapped Addi- 
on the shoulder and beamed 
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s:ttled!”’ 
rware merchant went out into 
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) he greatest satisfaction, that 
lyait had agreed to sign a note, 
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i Doctor Wilkinson would dis- 
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} getting fourteen hundred dol- 
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haat he did not get to bed until 
At six o’clock in the morning 
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tbout with a sample oven 
aerear. Half an hour before, 
l¢ had pulled out of town with a 
yrack loaded with Humphrey 
hort, Addison saw that the 
‘yy round about was ripe for 
» must immediately establish 
In at least a dozen towns. At 
di> fully twenty persons gath- 
eison’s store to view the oven 
t Addison’s explanations. The 
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sd at every step that she ab- 
0}In’t appear because her hair 
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a!s wife that, instead of trying 
oh: and back again, he would, so 
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THE BIG IDEA 


(Continued from Page s) 


In this way it happened that five days 
elapsed before Addison again saw Mr. Pos- 
tlewait. The debtor was then writing a 
letter, and he let Addison stand at the end 
of the desk half a minute before he looked 
up and inquired blandly, “‘ Well, what can 
I do for you?”’ quite as though the creditor 
had probably dropped in to buy a pair of 
shoes. 

“Have you got that note?’’ Addison 
asked rather sharply. 

“Note?” Mr. Postlewait repeated, his 
professional smile growing wider, warmer 
and more personal. ‘‘ You’re a good one! 
I been looking for you everywhere the 
last four, five days, Addison. Sit down, sit 
down. I got something better’n a note, 
Addison. I got the money for you!” He 
nodded energetically, opened a drawer, 
searched in it a while and produced a tele- 
gram which he handed to Addison with a 
little flourish of triumph, saying: ‘There 
you are! There you are!” 

The telegram was dated Milwaukee, 
August 7, and was addressed to Mrs. Pos- 
tlewait and signed Joseph G. Johnson. It 
read: ‘‘Draw on me August 14 for three 
thousand dollars.” 

As Addison glanced over the message 
Mr. Postlewait slapped him on the shoul- 
der and declared, with emotion: ‘‘ You’ve 
stood by me like a brother, Addison! Like 
abrother! You can bet your bottom dollar 
I’m glad to pay you up!”’ 

Addison was startled. Not only was he 
aware that he couldn’t pay Doctor Wilkin- 
son fifteen hundred dollars with a telegram 
signed Joseph G. Johnson, but August 14 
was exactly the date when his note at the 
bank fell due. 

“But the note—the note Mrs. Postle- 
wait was going to sign?”’ he said. 

Mr. Postlewait hitched his chair forward 
confidentially and grasped Addison’s thin 
knee firmly with his right hand. “Rosy 
would have signed it—signed it in a min- 
ute,’ he said under his breath. ‘She 
wanted to sign it; she was anxious to.”’ He 
nodded his head energetically and then as 
energetically shook it. “‘But it wouldn’t 
do. Her lawyer told her it wouldn’t do. It 
would involve Rosy inmy debts. I’ve been 
unfortunate, Addison; I’ve had bad luck; 
I owe a lot of people a lot of money. Some 
of ’em act as though they thought I wouldn’t 
pay ’em. Rosy’s got her little all in that 
farm. Her lawyer told her if she begins 
signing notes my creditors will be jumping 
on her. She might lose her farm. It 
wouldn’t do. And besides, what’s the 
use?”’?’ He suddenly straightened back 
with his widest smile and tapped the tele- 
gram in Addison’s inert hand. ‘‘Here’s 
the money! The money itself, you see—on 
the fourteenth.” 

“But I’ve got to meet a payment on the 
thirteenth,’ said Addison with a slight 
blush. 

““Oh, a day won’t make any difference! 
No difference at all!” Mr. Postlewait 
assured him genially. ‘‘ People will always 
wait one day. And you got three days of 
grace anyway. The law gives you that. 
Of course, if you’d like the money earlier 
Rosy will just telegraph her brother-in-law. 
She’ll draw on him the thirteenth—the 
twelfth, if you say so. Or, see here, Addi- 
son’’—he bent forward again, briskly tap- 
ping the inventor’s breast —‘‘I’ll show you 
how to get your money right off, tomorrow, 
today, any time you like! That farm of 
Rosy’s, you know; it’s one of the finest 
farmsin thestate. You just get her a buyer 
for it; get her a buyer for it—fifteen thou- 
sand dollars cash. You can take out the 
money that’s due you then—and a thou- 
sand dollars commission besides. There 
you are! You get what I owe you and a 
thousand dollars cash besides! Why, you 
see, Addison,” he concluded, as though the 
money were visibly offering itself to the 
inventor from all directions at once, “‘you 
couldn’t miss getting that money by the 
fourteenth, or the thirteenth—not if you 
was to go blow your head off you couldn’t 
miss getting it!’ 

The prospect was by no means so clear to 
Addison, but he felt completely baffled and 
helpless. Mr. Postlewait presented a prob- 
lem that he couldn’t work. He left the 
scene of the stupendous clearance sale in a 
confused and gloomy state of mind. But 
at the hardware store he found a telephone 
message from Pearson at Bloomingdale, 
ordering four more ovens; a letter from the 
agent at Mettawan, saying the ladies were 
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America’s 
National 


Style Show 


Begins 


September 11th 


The greatest event of 
the season— interest is at 
fever heat—both the young 
man and the merchant 
await the week when the 
fall and winter authorita- 
tive fashions in clothes will 


be dictated. 
This is a National 


event — it affects and vitally 
interests every live young 
fellow in all America. 


THE [SYSTEM 


College and High School 
Week 


Sept. 11th to 16th, inclusive 


Every ‘‘L”’ System store 
in the entire country will 
have an opportunity to show 
what America’s most 
authoritative garments can 
do in distinguishing the 
young fellow —to show the 
superb tailoring, the exclu- 
sive fabrics and the almost 
unlimited selection 

afforded the live 
young dresser looking 
for clothes possessing a 
distinctive “difference.” 

This will be a great occa- 
sion—don’t miss it. Go to the 
“LL” System merchant's in your 


town no matter what else you do. 


Send 2 cents for Style Magazine; 
24 cents for set of Posters in Colors 


H. M. LINDENTHAL 

& SONS 

Style Originators 
Chicago 


Boston 


New York 
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$2,500 im Prizes 


To Learn the Effects of Oatmeal 


Every year we spend large sums of 
money to gather facts about oatmeal. 
We visit thousands of homes which 
breed the wan and anemic, and thou- 
breed the red-cheeked 


sands which 


and the strong. 


We canvass physicians, food experts 
and scientists. We talk with those 
who teach the underfed. All to show 
others, in some indelible way, how vital 
is the need for oats. 


For the 
For the 10 
For the 20 
For the 50 
For the 100 


next best, 
next best, 
next best, 


next best, 


5 best letters, $100 each 


Now, in the same cause, we ask let- 
ters from people who have seen the 
effects of oats. We seek actual exam- 
ples of what has been done, largely 
through oatmeal diet. No letters or 
names will be published. But the facts, 
when impressive and valuable, will be 
carried to millions of people. 


To garner these facts we offer these 
prizes. We shall pay them for letters 
which our judges regard as most 
helpful to people in general. 


$500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 


50 each 
25 each 
10 each 
Bleachia as 


185 separate prizes, totaling $2,500.00 


The contest will close December 1, 
1911. 


of the winners will be sent to every 


Soon after that date the names 
contestant. And the 185 people whose 
letters win prizes will each be sent our 


check. 


Facts Now Known 


Oats contain more digestible protein, 
more organic phosphorus, more lecithin 


than any other grain that grows. 


Protein is the body-builder, the en- 
durance food. Woodsmen, for instance, 
whoare fed scientifically, are now largely 


fed on oats. 


Phosphorus is the brain’s main con- 
Brain workers and students 
Nine-tenths 


stituent. 
need an abundance of it. 
of all college professors regularly eat oat- 
meal. And seven-cighths of the homes 
among the highly intelligent supply it 


to growing children. 


Lecithin is the main component of 
the nerves and nervous system. 


So for body, brain and nerves—all 
three—no other cereal can compare 


with oats. 


The Energy Food 


As energy food oatmeal is pre- 
eminent. To “feel one’s oats” always 
signifies vigor. With people as with 
horses, oats give vim and vitality. An 
extract of oats is now employed as a 
tonic. 

Two world-famous scientists seem 
to have proved that oatmeal wards off 
age, by feeding the thyroid gland. 
Experiments on animals seem to prove 
that care of this gland can vastly lessen 
one’s apparent age. 


The love of oatmeal, which is almost 
universal, also shows the need for oats. 
It is the call of Nature for the elements 
required. 


Facts Now Wanted 


We now want facts and incidents 
which illustrate these effects. We want 
examples showing how children thrive 
on oats. We want reports on how oat- 
meal has multiplied vitality. We want 
letters from people whom oatmeal has 
kept young. From food experts and 
scientists we ask new facts about oats. 
We shall award the prizes for the facts 
and reports most valuable to others. 


Address all letters to The Quaker 
Oats Company, Contest Department, 
Chicago, IIL. 


Quaker Oats 


The worth of oatmeal depends on the 
quality of oats. Its taste depends on the 
mode of preparation. The oats used in 
Quaker Oats are selected by 62 sepa- 
rate siftings. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel—just the rich, plump, 
luscious grains. When these choice 
grains are prepared by our process they 
form the finest oat food in existence. 


Yet it costs but one-half cent per dish. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


CHICAGO 


Regular size 
package, 10c 10c 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
trade, 25c. 


The prices noted 
do not apply in 
the extreme West 
or South. 


: } a 


Look for the 
Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 
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quite enthusiastic about the ovens; and 
one from the agent at Lurton, reporting 
three sales the day before and inquiring 
whether it would be safe to promise deliv- 
ery of a dozen ovens that week. Naturally 
this restored the inventor’s equanimity. 
The ovens were going better every day. 
Doctor Wilkinson or any sane man must 
see that the patent alone was worth twenty 
times all his liabilities. To suppose that a 
man who possessed that source of wealth 
would have any trouble in paying his debts 
was nonsense. 

It is true that every morning he awoke 
with a little qualm and sinking of the 
heart—which he artfully concealed from 
his wife—for every morning brought the 
fourteenth one day nearer. But didn’t it 
also bring nearer the day of payment from 
the Postlewaits? Didn’t it bring increased 
assurance of the oven’s worth? So, by the 
time he entered the hardware store and 
plunged into the business of the oven he 
was quite happy again; and by noon he 
was usually bubbling and sizzling with 
enthusiasm. 

The qualm and the sinking on the morn- 
ing of the thirteenth were rather more 
acute, for on that day he would put Mr. 
Postlewait to a final test. With a heart 
that beat faster and a mind that foreboded, 
in spite of himself, he entered his debtor’s 
establishment. But Mr. Postlewait was 
out; the clerk said he wouldn’t be back for 
an hour or so. Addison received the news 
actually with relief, as though it respited 
him from a trying ordeal. He had found 
Mr. Postlewait so baffling, in fact, that he 
shrank from contact with him. The debt- 
or’s absence also left him free to think about 
ovens. He was going rapidly up Main 
Street, his eyes fixed vacantly on the hot 
flagging, with a vague smile upon his lips, 
and had already passed Bane’s feed store, 
when he was aware of an obstacle in the 
way and stopped abruptly, looking up. 

The obstacle proved to be Joshua Reimer, 
who was standing squarely in the middle of 
the sidewalk. The lawyer’s hickory shirt 
was unbuttoned at the neck; in his right 
hand he carried, with a kind of tenderness, 
his white cuffs and standing collar, and 
upon his left arm he carried his coat. A 
low-erowned, broad-brimmed felt hat sat 
upon his large head and he was looking 
down at the young man gravely. Addison 
was so confused that he colored slightly— 
partly because he knew the lawyer had been 
watching him come up the street ina moony 
trance. 

“You ought to go to pot, Addison,” said 
the lawyer soberly, ‘‘and I guess you will. 
But your wife oughtn’t to. Postlewait’s 
got a man on the string who’s going to buy 
that farm for ten thousand dollars cash. 
He expects to close the deal tomorrow, and 
if he does that’s the last you’ll ever see of 
Moses or Rosy or your money.” So say- 
ing, Mr. Reimer turned and ponderously 
ascended the steps to his office, leaving 
Addison paralyzed. 

After a moment the inventor’s thin legs 
automatically got themselves into motion 
and carried him to the hardware store. As 
though a curtain had raised he now saw 
clearly that Postlewait wouldn’t pay him a 
cent; that he had collected all his best and 
easiest accounts and put the money into 
ovens; that Doctor Wilkinson had declared 
positively he would not extend the note a 
day beyond the fourteenth, unless half of it 
was then paid. For the first time in a 
month he couldn’t think of ovens. He 
spent a thoroughly miserable hour pacing 
up and down the front of his store, with his 
eyes fixed upon the First National Bank 
building up the street. At five minutes to 
nine he saw the wiry little figure of Do¢tor 
Wilkinson mincing briskly down the street 
and entering the bank. He waited fifteen 
dismal minutes more, then drew a long 
breath and repaired to the bank. 

Doctor Wilkinson was no longer a prac- 
ticing physician. If he had been he would 
have been called ‘“‘Doc.’’ For many years 
he had been president of the First National 
Bank and Vale’s leading capitalist. He 
was a prim little old gentleman. Hisneatly 
trimmed white side-whiskers and precise 
black bow tie seemed just to match the old- 
fashioned black walnut table, in the prim 
little bank parlor, at which he sat listening 
to Addison. He had a large, intellectual- 
looking forehead and a small mouth that he 
was always pursing in doubt or disapproval. 

Addison explained what a treasure he 


| possessed in the wooden oven; but as he 


looked across at Doctor Wilkinson’s neat 
side-whiskers and pursed mouth his soul 
was mysteriously full of fear. 
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Hooking his eyeglasses ov 
and laying the tips of his thum 
precisely together Doctor W 
ceeded to cross-examine. H 
know just how much cash 
realized from his ovens; exa 
better his balance sheet wa; 
been a month before. Under 
pitiless questioning the u 
confusedly acknowledged tha 
not only absorbed all the m 
lay his hands on, but had g¢ 
into the quagmire of debt tha! 
before. To a mere rule-of-thum) 
short, the balance sheet was det 
than it had been. 

Doctor Wilkinson took the rul 
view. ‘‘I see,’ he said very qd 
gently cleared his throat. “ 
your wishes, Addison, as fara 
the bank permits. That i 
you to make a voluntary 2 
you prefer that to an attae 
understand this very clearly 
he put the tip of his forefin 
table—“‘unless you lay dow: 
dred dollars in cash right 
o’clock tomorrow I shall 
Four o’clock tomorrow afte 
hundred dollars in cash, 
repeated, not at all unkin 
as though he were impressin; 
fact upon a child. 

Leaving the bank Addison f 
He didn’t have a hundred do! 
name, and he had collected g 
accounts. With a leaden h 
feet, and eyes that stared bl 
he mechanically found his 
hardware store. He wouldn 
so much about himself, he t 
would be bitter for Carrie. { 
the son. The father’s hea 
at that thought, and he felt mi 
he had deliberately put arseni 
dinner. : 

Lute Morrow was at the f 
store, and as Addison came 
a confidential aside: “Tom 
there waiting for you.” T 
commercial traveler for a De’ 
house. It was likely, ho 
present business looked rath 
collection of an overdue accou 
the selling of goods. =; 

The statement made only a 
pression upon Addison’s profo 
tated mind. There was theson- 
stripped of his heritage, thrownr 
the world at the tender a 
months! . With this unbearak 
mind Addison drifted vacant 
rear of the store. And, of a8 
speak, he blew up; his ie 
tions exploded; he took fire. 
reached the rear of the sto 
linson awaited him he was in a 
of rage against Postlewait. He 
strangled Postlewait on the spo 
This combustion seemed abrupt 
up dark corners of his mind an 
springs of action that he had hard 
were there. He had sear 
ing hands with Mr. Tomlin 
novel, unexpected thoughts 
themselves i in his brain. % 

For example, he was impres 
before, with Mr. Tomlinson’s ap 
a tall, erect, spare man of mid 
well ‘dressed, with a rather di 
and a lean, smooth-shaven fa 
struck him at once that 
looked like money, and he 
with: “You’ re just the man 
Sit down.” 

Forty minutes later he e 
tlewait’s establishment rapid 
with important business i 
hooked his arm through 
before the proprietor coul 
courtesy to him. Leading 
briskly to the rear of the 
plunged into his business: — 

“T’ve got a purchaser for 
teen thousand dollars cash. 
man retired from business. 
of money and that farm of your 
just to strike his eye. A few 
lars more or less on the pri ‘a 
any difference to him if he 
wants; but we ought to close ti 
right away because a couple 
agents here have got track of 
show him something cheape 
just as well. I’ve got himt 
office.”’ : 

Thus explaining, at a high 
sion, Addison fairly swept 
out of the back door and ond 
toward the Postlewait home, ” 
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could pick up Mrs. Postlewait and repair 
immediately to the lawyer’s office to close 
the deal. 

Energetically discoursing, Addison walked 
with long, rapid strides that forced stumpy, 
bandy-legged Mr. Postlewait into a dog trot. 
Mr. Postlewait trotted with eagerness, 


-however, his mind divided between aston- 


ishment and exultation. It sounded al- 
most incredible, but they were going at 
once to Mr. Reimer’s office to close the 
deal, and the purchase price was to be paid 
in cash. There was some delay at the 
house, for Mrs. Postlewait—as Addison, 
lingering on the porch, overheard —insisted 
upon changing her waist and putting on her 
wig. The waist was bright red and the wig 
some thirty years too young for the grizzled 
hair that showed very plainly under its 
edges. It was not that, but the delay, how- 
ever, that annoyed Addison. It was an 
additional annoyance that Mrs. Postle- 
wait’s ample flesh and scant breath pre- 
cluded rapid locomotion. He had indeed 
one or two moments of sickening apprehen- 
sion lest she should dissolve before they 
reached Main Street and got up the stairs. 

Mr. Reimer was waiting for them; also 
an erect, spare, well-dressed, middle-aged 
gentleman who looked so much like money 
that Mr. Postlewait’s heart gave an exult- 
antleap. The preliminaries werefew. Mr. 
Tomlinson wished to buy; Mrs. Postlewait 
wished to sell. Nothing remained but’ to 
draw up the deed and pay the money. 

Mr. Tomlinson deliberately produced 
from his inside breast pocket a very hand- 
some little wallet. 

“Ts the abstract of title brought down to 
date?’’ he inquired as he adjusted his eye- 
glasses and searched calmly among the 
contents of the wallet. 

Mr. Postlewait explained eagerly that 
the abstract could be brought down to date 
in a very short time. 

“Of course,’’ Mr. Tomlinson stipulated, 
“there must be a clear title. I shall leave 
that to Mr. Reimer.” By that time he had 
found the paper that he sought, and drew it 
forth—a crisp, neatly folded paper like a 
bank draft. ‘“‘I will pay five thousand dol- 
lars down,” he explained quite incidentally, 
laying the paper face down upon the table 
and reaching for a pen. ‘The other ten 
thousand I will telegraph from Detroit to- 
morrow, provided Mr. Reimer wires me the 
title is clear.” Having written his indorse- 
ment across the back of the draft he handed 
it to Mr. Reimer. 

The lawyer carefully examined the face 
of the instrument, looked at the indorse- 
ment and handed it back to Mr. Tomlin- 
son, saying: ‘‘We will deposit the money 
and the deed at the bank. You can wire 
the other ten thousand there. The bank 
will then turn over the money to Mrs. Pos- 
tlewait and give me the deed to put on 
record for you.”’ 

The lawyer took up the pen, which Mr. 
Tomlinson had relinquished, and began 
deliberately drawing up the deed. While 
he was thus occupied the sellers engaged 
the buyer in friendly conversation. Beam- 
ing and nodding, each instantly confirming 
and strengthening every statement of the 
other, they congratulated him upon the 
bargain he was getting, extolled the beau- 
ties of rural life in general and of that farm 
in particular. Mr. Tomlinson replied with 
a dry, distant courtesy which confirmed 
their opinion that he was rich. 

At length the deed was completed. Mrs. 
Postlewait, with a polite apology for her 
poor hand, took up the pen and laboriously 
signed upon the line indicated by Mr. 
Reimer; her husband dashed off his signa- 
ture on the line below, and they both held 
up their right hands while Mr. Reimer sol- 
emnly inquired whether they acknowledged 
this to be their free act and deed. Mr. 
Reimer himself then signed as notary public 
and affixed his seal. ‘‘And now,” he said, 
arising, ‘‘we will go down to the bank.” 

“Just a minute,’’ Addison interrupted 
with a friendly air. “I want to say a word 
to Mr. Postlewait, and to Mrs. Postlewait 
too.” 

The sellers felt this was excessively ill- 
mannered and annoying, but they followed 
Addison to the inner room, he closing the 
door behind them. 

“Now I want this all shipshape,”’ he 
said. ‘‘You’re to pay me what you owe 
me out of this money. You just give me 
a note right now for fourteen hundred 
and thirty-two dollars, payable tomorrow. 
We'll deposit the note with the deed and 
the draft at the bank and tell Doctor 
Wilkinson he’s to take out the money to 
pay the note when the deal is closed.” 
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The Story of My Model Kitchen 


[BY A YOUNG HOUSEWIFE] 


Note:— This ts the first of a series of articles on ‘Model Kitchens.”’ 
The next will be a story by an experienced housekeeper. 


HEN I was married I wanted a 

model kitchen. I liad it all planned 

in my mind’s eye. But it was out 
of the question to attempt to build. We 
hadn’t enough money. 

So I had to begin housekeeping with 
an old-fashioned kitchen that was not 
in any respect ideal. 

I used to think I 

should die of fatigue 
Cureonre | in that treadmill of a 
Sinn kitchen. I know that I 
took millions of steps to 
and from the pantry, 
the table, and the cup- 
feu? board. 
Srans One day the line, 
“Saves Miles of Steps” 
caught myeye. The ar- 
ticle told how to ar- 
range a kitchen around 
the Hoosier Cabinet. 

The very next week I saw the Hoosier 
sign in a furniture store window, and 
went in. 

The big aluminum -covered table 
which slides in and out of the Hoosier 
was what appealed to me first. My table 
had really been the center of all my 
kitchen difficulties. It was always clut- 
tered and crowded when I began work- 
ing, and always some distance from 
everything I wanted. 

The Hoosier not only gave me a big 
new table in less space than my old table 
but it also gave me a place for all my 
tools and supplies within arm’s reach. 
You never saw anything like it. 

When I found I could pay for it in a 
few weeks at a dollar a week, I bought 
it. (As a matter of fact I found after- 
ward it saved me enough supplies to 
nearly equal the payment each week.) 

I moved out my old table, put the cup- 
board in its place and put the Hoosier 
in the corner where the cupboard had 
been. 

With this arrangement my whole plan 
of kitchen work changed. 

My pantry off in the corner became 
obsolete. I used to go in and out of it 
a score of times daily. Now I scarcely 
open the door once. I found I did not 
need the cupboard, so I sold it. My 

: Hoosier Cabinet took 
the place of these 
things. I saved a doz- 
en trips or more every 
daytothecellar, And 
the new plan put my 
stove and sink almost 
within arm’s length. 
The kitchen seemed 
almost too good to be 
true. 

You will notice in 
the little picture of my kitchen how I 
now keep my spices in the little glass 


srove 


A kitchen that was 
not in any respect 
ideal 


I can sit down in 


front of my Hoosier 
table in comfort 


jars that come already fitted into the 
shelf on the left cupboard door. 

The sugar I have at my finger tips in 
an ingenious dust-proof bin. 

My little blue bowls and my kitchen 
dishes, cups and saucers, as well as my 
package goods, cereals, extracts, etc., I 
keep in the big cupboard at the top of 
the cabinet. It’s surprising how much 
that cupboard holds. 

Then there is a large metal bread 
and cake box in the bottom and drawers 
for my dish cloths, towels, spoons and 
cutlery. It is really the most complete 
thing I ever saw for the kitchen. I am 
fairly in love with it. 

I have a place for pans and kettles and 
lids—in fact all of my kitchen tools. 

I even have a cunning little clock- 
faced want list on the 
door in front of the 
flour bin. All I have 
to dois turn the hands 
around to the things 
I want to remember 
to order. 

The flour bin is al- 
most a wizard. It 
would be hard to es- 
timate how many 
miles of steps it has 
saved me. The bin 
holds more than 65 
pounds. Itisall metal 
with a sliding glass front and is dust- 
proof, so my flour keeps in perfect con- 
dition. When I want flour I merely turn 
the crank underneath the hopper until 
I get all I want—without a bit of waste 
or a single step. 

Better, even, than all these things 
though, I can sit down in front of my 
Hoosier table and work in absolute com- 
fort. Iam nolonger bothered with the size 
of my kitchen. My Hoosier zs my kitch- 
en. Everything I need is in it. When 
I want to bake I get through in half the 
time. It takes much less time to prepare 
ameal. Everything is in front of me. I 
scarcely take a step. Each day I save at 
least an hour and sometimes two. And 
my Hoosier has paid for itself long ago 
in actual saving. 

A fascinating little book entitled ‘‘Sav- 
ing Miles of Steps,” has been printed by 
the Hoosier Company, 19 Sidney St., 
New Castle, Ind. It tells a lot of homely 
truths that women like you and me 
ought to think about. You won’t wonder 
that 400,000 already use the Hoosier Cabi- 
net when you read this book, It is illus- 
trated in colors. You will find it well 
worth reading. It is free. Send for it. 


When I want flour 
I merely turn 
the crank 
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The Hoosier makes the Model Kitchen 


Three thousand furniture dealers who believe as we do, in many sales and small 
profits, display the License Sign shown below. They are good men to know. 


The Hoosier Mfg. Co., 19 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 


223 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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aL (ga Do You Know 
225)) —<@i\ the Taste of 

> Clover 

Leaves? 4 


Fourteen varieties of 
biscuit goodies in our 


SUNSHINE 
REVELATION-BOX “= 
sent free for ee ae € 
the cost of 
postage. 


Packed so carefully 
and daintily in tin 
that they remain 
absolutely fresh and 
delicate. Also for 
sale by the pound 
at your grocers. 


ai?’ 


Specialties 


Clover Leaves make ice-cream taste better than it ought. Two thin, crisp 
wafers with cool, rich cream between. 

All of the fourteen kinds we send are different and better than anything 
you ever tasted—dainty finger biscuits that add delight to afternoon tea, wafer 
sticks with crisp walls and creamy centers, chocolate cream biscuits that are as 
delicious as they sound, dessert wafers slightly gingered to leave a pleasant 
taste after a hearty dinner—and others as distinctive as they are good to eat. 

Made only in sunshine bakeries — the “Bakery with a Thousand Windows.” 


They have all the goodness that can be baked into biscuits. 


The Sunshine Revelation- Box sent you 
free for 10 cents in stamps or coin to 
pay postage and packing. Write today 


If you prefer, we will send you eur Sunshine 
Taste-Box, containing five varieties, free. Send 
us also the name of your grocer, for you will al- 
ways want Sunshine Biscuits after trying them. 


Joose-Wres Biscurt (0. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


315 CAUSEWAY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Gut. Your. Butter, Bill 
Nearly Half win. 


MAK-MOR 


ButterMachine 
ss Makes TWO POUNDS 


Do you want.a business? Here’s one for you—Ten-Pinnett, the 
sensation of the times—an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
sized ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. A healthy, uplift- 
ing bowling game—a fun-producing exercise that oldand young, rich 
and poor, go wild over when there’s a chanceto play. Many owners 
of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a munth on an 
original investment of $200.00, and no operating expenses. other 
than rent. It's the game that pays for itself in a jiffy. You have 


Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 


You have sighed hundreds 
of times to be in business for 
yourself. Grasp the oppor- 
tunity —one without the re- 
sponsibilities of the everyday 
business man. Our pay-as-it- 
earns plan is the most above- 
board, original and liberal ever 


Wy) fromONE PoundofButter 
in two_minutes—AT A 
COST OF ONLY 4CENTS 


The Receipt calls for one pint 
milk and one pound ordinary butter 
in order to make Two Pounds, 
Nothing else is required! The 
product is sweet, healthful and deli- 
ciously appetizing. Those tasting the 
product say that the fresh flavor is 
seldom excelled in the best quality 
butter sold at a fancy price. 


OurInterestingand Instructive Book 


Sent. to Housewives FREE 
To cover exclusive territory. Ad- 
Agents Wanted: vertisements published several 
months ago in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST created 
such a demand that we were unable to fill orders; but antici- 


pating the demand from this new advertising campaign we 
lave arranged to make prompt deliveries. 


devised. If youwantthateager | 
money in your locality send for 
our plan tonight—betfore some- 
one beats you to it. (43) 


Ten-Pinnett Company 
Box 401 Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send us $3.00 for sample machine and special trial’ offer 
to be followed by a year’s contract if you ‘‘ make good.” 
(We reserve the right to return money if territory has already 
been assigned.) Unusual Opportunity—Act at Once, 


Mak-Mor Sales Co., 26 Moore St., New York City 
U.S. Patent issued May 30,1911, State Rights for Sale. 


° (the largest of its kind in 

A orporation America) desires to place a 

keen, bright, active young 

man as agent in his home town.’ They will start him in business 

and furnish him with all necessary stock without any cash outlay 
if he cau furnish gilt-edge references. 


Address CN, 2 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


EVENING POST 


This again was ill-mannered and annoy- 
ing, but they. could not say it was in the 
least unreasonable. Addison made out the 
note, therefore, and both of them signed it. 


Addison obligingly leaned over and blotted |. | 


their signatures; then picked up the note 
and read it like a prudent man. 

“ Allright; that’s perfectly satisfactory,” 
he said; ‘‘but I’ll just ask Mr. Reimer to 
witness your signatures.’” So saying, note 


in hand, he stepped to the door, opened the | 
door, passed to the next room and closed | 


the door after him. 

- Mr. and Mrs. Postlewait felt this was 
most ill-mannered of all. In. fact, they 
glanced uneasily at each other. As the 
seconds passed they again glanced uneasily 
at each other, and at the end of a minute 
Mr. Postlewait arose resolutely, stepped to 
the door and threw it open. 

Mr. Reimer was sitting at. the window, 
his feet upon the sill, gazing placidly up the 
street. Otherwise the room was empty. 

“Where are they?”’ Mr. Postlewait ex- 
claimed excitedly. ‘‘Where’s. the: man? 
Where’s Addison?” ° 

“T wouldn’t wonder if Addison had gone 
down to the bank,’’ Mr. Reimer replied 
calmly. ‘I don’t know where the other 
man went.’’ 

“Thebank?”’ Mr. Postlewait.gasped, and 
ran to the front door. But it was locked. 
““Where’s the key? Open this door! 
Where’s the key? Open it, I tell you!” 
he cried, frantically shaking the doorknob. 

“T wouldn’t wonder if Addison had mis- 
laid the key,’ said the lawyer, looking 
absently up the street. 

Mrs. Postlewait, having got her breath 
and her bearings, then lifted her voice in 
reproach and lamentation. For some time 
the office resounded with their clamor. 

“And you call yourself a lawyer!” 
gasped Mrs. Postlewait, flourishing a large, 
flabby fist in Mr. Reimer’s impassive face. 

Mr. Postlewait was on the other side of 
Mr. Reimer, acting as though he were trying 
to waltz but couldn’t remember the steps. 

“Ts there any law about this? Heh? Is 
there any law about this?’”’ he shouted. 

Mr. Reimer deliberately looked up at 
him and gravely plucked his chin whisker. 
“There is no law at all about it,’”’ he replied. 
“Weare sitting today in equity. You tried 
to swindle Addison out of what you owed 
him. . You’re expecting to swindle a lot of 
other people. I haven’t any particular 
interest in them, but I can get interested 
if you insist-upon it.” He paused and 
consulted his ponderous silver watch. “I 
reckon Addison has discounted your note 
at the bank by this time, and you’ll have 
the note to pay. If you want to go to law, 
Moses, I’ll go with you and stay until the 
cows come home. But my advice would be 
to hunt up that other fellow and sell your 
farm, and dig out before you get a raft of 
creditors on your back. I guess you’ll find 
the key to the front door under that big 
calendar. Your deed is there on the table. 
You may as well tear it up.”’ 

“Yes,”” Addison repeated to his wife for 
the third time at supper that evening, “‘I’ve 
got all Postlewait owed me, every cent, and 
I’ve paid Doctor Wilkinson fifteen hundred 
dollars and we’re on Easy Street now.”’ 

“JT didn’t believe you’d ever get that 
money from Postlewait, Addy; you’re so 
credulous and easy-going,’”’ said Mrs. 
Humphrey . 

Addison glanced at his plate in some em- 
barrassment and replied: ‘‘I suppose I 
never could have collected it at law, but: 
I got him at. equity.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
stories by Will Payne. The second will appear 
next week. P 


Yoo Near Home 


LITTLE bank in the South blew up one 
day and a bank examiner came down 
to look it over. 

As he was working he noticed an old 
negro walking back and forth in front of the 
bank, stopping each trip to look anxiously 
atthedoor. Theexaminer finally went out. 
and asked: ‘‘ What’sthe matter with you?”’ 

“Boss,” the negro replied, ‘‘I done had 
fo’ty-eight dollahs in dat bank.”’ 

“Oh, well, you mustn’t worry. Banks 
fail frequently, you know. It is nothing 
unusual. We'll make an examination and 
you'll get allthatiscomingto you. Didn’t 
youever hear of a bank blowing up before?”’ 

““Yes, sir, I done hear tell of it. But, 
boss, this yer is de fust time I evah had 
one blow up right in mah face.” 


The flavor you “25 
want, the flavor you 
ought to be there, the 
you can’t find in or 
oatmeal—the rich, 


oats flavor —is in» 


The All-Day Ce 


Nature puts that fi: 
best, fattest oats grown 
land—we co-operate ¥ 
and keep the flavor in 
of curing the grain and re 
flakes thin but not hard. 

That spreads the 
over and through e 
flake, and your palate is 


: —you can taste the diffe: 
| NATIONAL OATS ( 
Address: ST. LOUIS 


é Three Big Mills: 
East St. Louis,Cedar Rapids. 


Peoria 


The package with the 
Ribbon and the Bow. 


By sending us your order zow youl 
And you are buying : typewriter tha} 
and ées¢ writing machine sold. It hast 
absolute alignment, quick action, 

ulator, éwo-color ribbon, universal ke 
and is fully guaranteed. ‘Vhe 
It’s mighty easy to secu 


all times. 


e es “ ¢ 
| Visible Type 
We are sending out any nt 
writers FREE OF COST! 
are earning them with ve 
Their names will be sent 


If you will do us a small se ie 
explain, we will 


GIVE ONE A 
For full particulars of this sple 
us a letter and say: “Mail Yo 


Pittsburgh Visible T: 
Established 20 ¥t 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg., 
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“Saw Cousin Bobs yesterday.” 

“Did you? Where?” 

“Oh, he was toddling up Fifth Avenue. He had a box, and | said ‘Hello,’ thinking it might be candy.” 
“Nice work, Nan! Was it?” 

“No; he’d been buying silverware. Got some just like ours.” 


“Say, we'd better keep-quiet about our silver or this whole block will be a ‘Community’ community.” 


) COMMUNITY SILVER 


is of such exquisite design, speaking such quiet elegance, that when you see it, you will at once perceive the atmosphere 


with which it graces a dining table. Refined living depends upon these niceties rather than on ostentatious luxuries, and 


“our kind of people” realize it. 


There are many attractive designs at your dealer's. The price is attractive too. For instance, six teaspoons, $2.00. 


Best Plate Made. Guaranteed for 50 Years. 
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The One Advanced Car in Three 
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The HUDSON “33” is furnished in four models: 
Mile-a-Minute Roadster. 
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FOUR MODELS—$1600 EACH 


magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank, tools, etc. 


The Mile-a-Minute car has storm apron and 100-mile-an-hour Warner Au‘o-meter. 


box on rear, around which extra inflated tire can be carried. 
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A Touring Car, a Torpedo, a Torpedo Roadster, 
All models except the last named have closed bodies, genuine mohair top and wind 
shield. Demountable Rims, extra rim, tire irons, 34x 4-inch tires, highest grade black enameled lamps, Bosch 


Both Roadsters have luggage 
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Examine Our 


Rival’s 


We urge you to examine other cars as well as the 
HUDSON “33.” 

It would not be ethical to reprint here a page from a 
rival’s catalog which illustrates the motor and chassis of 
his car. Yet if we should do that it would show a con- 
vincing reason why you should choose the simple, acces- 
sible HUDSON “33.” 

If you can’t find it convenient to personally examine many 
cars, get catalogs and compare the illustrations. Lay the 
cuts of the motors side by side and note the greater sim- 
plicity of the “33” as compared with others. 

There is not a jumble of rods, wires, exposed mecha- 
nism and other mechanical obstructions that are difficult to 
understand and that collect dust and render vital parts 
inaccessible. You don’t need to be an automobile expert 
to see this. Now look at the HUDSON “33.” It presents 
no such confusion. All rods are out of the way. All moving 
parts are protected so that dust will never-reach them. 
There is no part of the motor or other portion of the car 
that is not easily accessible. 

The HUDSON “33” has some 900 fewer parts than are 
used on the average car. 

This is but one example of its greater simplicity. By 
comparing with other cars or with the illustrations in the 
catalogs you can easily check off the many other features of 
advancement that are exclusive with the HUDSON “33.” 


The Dollar Value of Simplicity 


You immediately recognize that in eliminating these 
900 parts we can put the money thus saved into bettering 
the quality of the parts that are used. That is why experts 
do not compare the HUDSON “33” with other cars selling 
within its price range—between $1400 and $2000—but 
with cars which sell above $2500. 


We have developed factory economy to as high a state 


as has any manufacturer. Our volume in the number of 
cars produced is among the largest. We know that in 
these directions it is impossible to bring price down and 
quality up in the same degree as shown in the “33.” 

The only way it can be accomplished is just as it has 
been in this case—by eliminating the number of parts used. 

No other automobile is so simple as the HUDSON 
“33”; therefore, we say, no other car of such quality can be 
sold under $2500. 


What It Means in Repair Charges 


Most repair expense is for the time required to remove 
the obstructions that interfere with the free access to the 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


part needing attention and for the replacing of those rods 
and wires and other things after the repair has been made. 
At 60 cents an hour—the minimum charge for such serv- 
ice—you can understand what this means when four or 
five hours must be consumed in removing and in replacing 
parts in order to make an adjustment that, were it not for 
the intricacy of the car, could be made in a few minutes. 
You save all such expense and annoyance if you own a 
HUDSON “33.” It is accessible in every detail. 


The Dust Proof Idea 


Dust and sand cut the finest bearings. No amount of 
wear is so destructive. Note what provision has been made 
in other cars for protecting moving parts and then look at 
these details on the HUDSON “33.” HUDSON valves are 
enclosed. Dust never gets into their mechanism. Thus 
they do not become noisy. Every moving part is fully 
protected and that means long service. It means a greater 
operating economy. 


Greater Value This Year Than Last 


Experience with shousands of cars, in addition to estab- 
lishing the correctness of design and sufficiency of materials, 
has shown us how to add to comfort, simplicity and value. 


It has given practice to our workmen with the result that 
they do their work more skillfully. This means quieter 
operation and longer service for the car. 


In the matter of tires, for instance—the most costly 
single item entering into the operation of an automobile— 
we have in the 1912 model assured greater economy. 

Last year we furnished 34x3'-inch tires, a size tire 
makers say is large enough for a car of the weight of the 
HUDSON “33.” This year, to assure longer service, we are 
using 34x 4-inch tires. 

To reduce all annoyance of delays and work on the road, 
the “33” is this year furnished with Demountable Rims. 
Fear of punctures need no longer concern you, for a ready- 
inflated tire can be substituted so easily that a woman can 
make the change in five minutes. 

Wider, deeper and softer seats with higher backs are 
furnished. The springs are a trifle longer and therefore 
more flexible. In hundreds of little things we have added 
a touch of simplicity and of elegance that increases greatly 
the unequaled value you obtain in the HUDSON “33.” 

Control levers are located inside and are operated by the 
right hand, yet do not interfere with the driver’s knees, which 
is a common fault with most cars that have inside controls. 


7126 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Car, loo 


Equipment is Included 


Last year we quoted the car stripped, selli 
magneto, and Prest-O-Lite tank as extras at 
year these things with the Demountable Rims, i 
heavier, larger lamps, etc., are listed with the cay 
same equipment as is this year furnished regu! 
nothing of the much greater value of this year’ 


1911 car cost $1630. 
All 1912 models sell at $1600. 


When you get the 1912 HUDSON “33,” it, 
teady for complete and satisfactory service. 
license number holders and tire irons are in pla) 


We Have Spent Lavishly 

No expense has been spared in making the 1 
“33” all that could be desired in every particule 
of everything has been used. We were genet 
respect with the 1911 model. 

This season we are even more particular as t 
of materials and the way they are assembled, 
see just how we have added to this quality e?? 
perfect and long operation of the car. } 

You can see, however, by a mere glance, ti 
quality of equipment is furnished than you ori 
on cars selling under $2500. The lamps are thi 
used on one of the highest priced American ca. 
holstering is carefully selected. The paint is oR 
quality. All the details that contribute to !) 
long inexpensive service are there. We havt! 
system of carburetion by which greater mileag! 
from each gallon of gasoline. The larger te 
operating cost. 


You Might Get a Car Noy 


We have never been able to build the 35" 
demand requires. All dealers are constan 
more cars. But perhaps your dealer could, if 
promptly, get you an early delivery. Last Sp 
2000 cars oversold. ‘There has not been 4 ¢ 
1912 models were announced that orders on” 
exceed all the cars we could produce in two m 
you get a HUDSON “33” it will be becau 
foreseen the situation and has a car ong 
of just such a demand. 

If you don’t know the dealer nearest 
address and for portfolio in colors of model 
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TAKIPS CAREER 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


EVENING POST 49 


mdid? That was why Ingeborg was 
? You didn’t suffer alone?” 
, madame. Igglebo suffer along 
he good gyarl. I always make suffer 
ne. 
jat were you suffering about yes- 
Q” 
adame, I have bad luck—me. I 
ice foonra’—first big nice foonra’ I 
want to do nice, that foonra’. Then 
/1] eareful—so careful, madame; so 
like party. I think I make great 
dat foonra’—get more foonra’— 
noney—marry Igglebo soon quick. 
t all things nice and many carriage— 
-earriage—go four mile in country 
eter’. The carriage go slow and all 
yook at nice foonra’. It take more 
ir te go dat cemeter’. We get gate, 
\en we get inside big gate of cemeter’ 


9499 
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forget bring dat corp 
’s face was as masklike as ever, but 
ttering eyes were swimming and 
; ere running down his olive cheeks. 
Sose I get nerv’,” Taki explained 
idly, wiping a tear or two. “I got 
<four mile get that corp’—peop’ get 
I suffer.” 
qin’t laugh. Nobody could. “I’m 
y7, Taki,’ I said, and comforted him 
latitudes. And I wondered, as I 
gt of the tale, if Taki’s career really 
ng the lines he and Georgy had 
l 


hicareer, however, was thrown into 
I:kground by a family event—the 
(May and Aunt Anna arrived hand 
al. Aunt Anna was a large maiden 
, 1apeless, impressive, talkative, mis- 
m.king, rich. She was entirely up 
a She smoked, she consumed cock- 
, e ate heavy, rich meals against her 
osorders. She had a finished, flatter- 
ai frivolous address which attracted 
lary, and she mostly managed to do 
2|\mage before the unwary waked up. 
hl collected many jewels, but little 
ta. I shouldered her manfully and 
» nches and teas for her; and other 
lid, too, for she was always a prom- 
arson. And between times I took 
1es to get the world simplified and 
re. 


cr 


n day, May seventeenth, I cantered 
lyhrough the post, coming in from 
ie, one—and Marion Wilder came out 
1) ir house and stopped me. I was 
d, for Marion had been offish 
y 1 couldn’t tell why, but suspected 
t nna’s manipulations. I drew my 
e ) and saw she looked troubled. 
Aithing wrong, Marion?”’ 

1e ent red and stared at me in a queer 


Y\| [thought —I thought I’d just give 
aint before—you got home. It’s— 
id:n—to get home.” 

What is 
“Not 


She’s been 


ion! For Heaven’s sake! 
i jenan awful chill struck me. 
Ls 

Ol no! 
n | a 
anishamed to say I sighed with relief. 
Tink you, old girl.” I put out my 
1. ‘It was good of you. I’ll get there 
kl” But Marion held my fingers. 
4 didn’t say I caught cold hanging 
oimy window waiting for Captain 
301.0 pass, did you?” 

[<i not,” I fired at her. 


” 


It’s your aunt! 


“Did that 
” I forgot she was ill. “But I 
t id it and never would on earth— 
1 rity.” 
lain gave me a long-distance pat, for 
Mise was backing off. ‘‘Good!— 
te brick, Cissy! Hurry along home. 
be|ver to see if I can help.” 
oo/Aunt Anna had eaten one heavy 
l id taken one cocktail too many. 
) G7s later, on Wednesday, she died. 
rs¢y Dan came in to lunch after a 
of hard and gruesome “arrange- 
for Aunt Anna was to be sent 
be laid with her forebears, the 
family, in the East—and it was 
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“Cissy’’—he began at his third chop— 
“you've got to subdue Sakisuki Takiuchi. 
Major Williams died yesterday and Taki’s 
got that job too—and his joy is indecent. 
He thinks he’s solemn, but he’s perfectly 
radiant—you talk to him.” 

I did, and managed to soften the glitter 
and glow of his manner to limits. 

“Two large nice foonra’, madame! Me, 
I got beglad. I not glad peop’ die—no; oh, 
no—that too bad; but if they got die I like 
bury ’em. That nice. Yes, madame, I try 
act like Isorry like yousay. I try look like 
I suffer. But I glad inside me.” Such was 
the result of my few remarks. 

Thursday afternoon we had a short serv- 
ice and afterward everything was given 
into Taki’s charge; and the little man was 
shivering with nervous anxiety to do hisvery 
best. Dan wore a queer, strained grin— 
not mirthful—as the short procession drove 
from our door. 

“Tf there isn’t a case of Japanese brain 
fever in town, then excitement won’t do it. 
The major’s body is down at his place also, 
you know. It’s a good deal for him to 
manage, and he feels it.”’ 

That night Dan went down to the 8:20 
train East and helped Taki send away with 
all possible reverence what he chose to call 
“Captain’s foonra’.” Dan reported him 
bursting with vainglory over two such 
functions and most anxious to give details 
of the last sad rites of the major yet to 
come—but there Dan drew a line. 

Two days later, as I sat at my window, 
I saw the long, soldierly procession file 
solemnly past; the officers in uniform, my 
Dan big and stately among them; the 
hearse; the major’s horse, with the empty 
cavalry boots hung top-down from the 
saddle. Then I saw peering out at our 
house from the last carriage a little, dark, 
expressionless face, its black eyes glittering 
under the silk top hat —the master of cere- 
monies, Sakisuki Takiuchi, trying to ‘‘look 
like he suffer.” 

That afternoon late I heard Dan’s latch- 
key in the door and instantly his step on 
the stair. The sound of that step arrested 
my needle in midair. Something was 
wrong; there was an unaccustomed hurry 
and agitation in Dan’s step—and with that 
he was at the door. One gets to interpret 
a man’s face in a general way pretty truth- 
fully when one sees it every day for years, 
but this look was beyond me. There was 
a mixture of horror and laughter which 
defied any rough-and-ready theory. 

“What is it, Dan?’ I threw at him. And 
promptly he threw at me a yellow paper 
with a few words on it—a telegram. I 
read it. ‘‘Dan!—Dan!” I gasped; and 
even in that moment I was conscious that 
I had caught just his mixture—horror and 
laughter. In a second I had my arms 
round his neck and was hiding my face 
from my own feelings, whatever they 
were—and they were a very sad jumble. 
Dan was shaking like a reed in the wind— 
I have never asked him the psychology of 
that shakiness. 

After a while I sat down. Then I cried 
a little. Then I gasped: ‘‘Oh, Dan!” 
Then: “What are we going to do?” I 
picked up the telegram. ‘‘Why, we’ve 
got to do something quick! It’s an awful 
situation! What can we do?” 

Dan considered. ‘‘Only onething.” He 
caught up his hat. “I'll go and send a 
telegram.’ And he was gone before I had 
come to enough to ask a question. 

In twenty minutes he was back and then 
I had my question ready before he got 
inside the door. 

“What did yousay? What did you say, 
Dan?” I demanded in italics. 

Dan fished a scrawled bit of paper out of 
his pocket. “I kept acopy. I knew you’d 
want to know the words” —and I snatched 
the scrawl. At the window, by the light of 
the darkening day, I read it. It ran thus: 

“Bury the major!” Dan had tele- 
graphed to the Phelpses—‘“‘ Bury the major 
as quietly as possible! Aunt Anna buried 
this morning, with full military honors!” 
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X-Ray the * 
Leak 
in a Pen 


up in a vest pocket. What will you see? 

At the top a feed tube full of ink; in the 
middle a space of air; and at the bottom a 
deep pool of ink. 


» a a regular fountain pen sitting point 


X-ray what happens when the heat of the body warms 
the pen in your pocket and causes the air in the middle to 
expand like any heated gas. What will yousee? The ink 
in the feed tube ascending to the pen point and oozing 
out, smearing*the writing end of the pen, and the writer’s 
fingers when he takes off the cap and commences to write. 


X-ray a Parker Fountain Pen the instant it is turned 
point up. You see the ink in the feed tube running down 
instead of up —down into the pool of ink below. Why? 
Because the Parker feed tube is curved at the bottom end — 
curved over against the wall of the barrel. The end of this 
curved feed tube touches the wall and that touching causes a 
suction that sucks all the ink out of the tube — sucks it out 
of the way before the warm air ascends. 


What makes this suction? ‘The same force of Nature 
that makes a dandelion stem suck water, or a lamp wick 
draw oil, i. e., capillary attraction. 

Parker Pens flow any kind of ink, with never a hitch or 
skip ; all styles, self-filling, safety and standard; plain, 
gold or silver mounted, with 14 K gold pen, iridium 
point ; prices $1.50 to $250. New disappearing clip is 
out of the way while you write. 

If any pen is unsatisfactory in any way, dealer will refund, 
as we protect him from loss. ~ 


If dealer doesn’t keep them, send us his name, and we’ll 
send you our artistically printed catalogue and fill your 
order direct. Address 


Parker Pen Company, 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
New York retail store, 11 Park Row. 


Remember, the Parker Pen contains a new invention 
which abolishes inky fingers, entitled the ‘‘ Lucky Curve.”’ 
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Make 
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Yourself 


Fill Parker feed tube with 
ink; touch curved end to 
barrel wall as in picture; 
watch the ink scoot down, 
proving thereby that the 
Parker Pen will not leak 
and smear ink. 
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The Tragedy of the 
Faded Carbon Copy 


A carbon copy that can not be read is worse 
than a tragedy—it’s a business crime, unpardonable 


from every point of view. 


Why do you make copies of letters and docu- 
ments? They are your records and they may be- 


come your evidence in a_ lawsuit. 


There is no 


justification for having anything but clear, clean, 


permanent copies. 


gives copiesso cleanand clear that often- 
times they look like originals. “They don’t 
fade because MultiKopy is 
made, not by old-fashioned rule-of- 
thumb methods, but in the light of long, 


scientific experiments that have revealed 


or blur, 


the best way of making carbon paper right. 
More than that: MultiKopy is eco- 
nomical; a single sheet will make good 


copies of a hundred different writings; 


Carbon 
Paper 


MARK 


and 
MultiKopy will make twenty readable 


if you want many duplicates, 
copies at one writing. 

Made in black, blue, purple, red and 
in six varieties to meet every 
Regular Finish Multi- 


makes 20 copies at one 


green ; 
requirement. 
Kopy, It. wt., 
time on onion-skin paper; medium, 8; 
billing, 6. Hard Finish MultiKopy, 
It. wt., 16; medium, 6; billing, 4 


Send for a FREE Sample Sheet 


You need it. 


You will never have your stenographic department on a 


sound business basis of reliability and economy until you equip it with MultiKopy 
Carbon Paper and Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons. 
Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons are guaranteed to give 75,000 impressions 


> >? 


of the letters ‘‘a’’? and ‘‘e 


without clogging type so as to show on the paper. 


F.S. WEBSTER CO., 335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address letters to the Home Office 


SALES OFFICES: New York, 396-8 Broadway; Cuicaco, 222 West Madison Street; 
PHILADELPHIA, 908 Walnut Street; PirrspBurG, 432 Diamond Street 
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As Cut Eleven Plainly Shows 


“Maid, from the grandstand quickly 
budge— 
Come, leap upon the fleeting Fludge!’”’ 
Quick, with a cry that outward rang, 
The lovers on the Fludge upsprang. 
“Get up!”’ cried she. 
“‘Gid ap!”’ cried he. 
_ And with a snort of fludgely glee 
_. The noble creature leapt and went 
Right through the fragile canvas tent. 
Upon his spine they sat at ease 
As comfort-able as you please— 
From this the inference 
is plain 
That Love’s oblivious to 


pain. 

Belike a maddened 
shooting star, 

Or like a racing motor 


car, 
The monster sped with 
all his soul— 
_ While Panzi, on a bam- 
boo pole, 
A bunch of tempting 
grapes held out, 
An inch before the 
Fludge’s snout, 
Which made the beast— 
see Figure Ten— 
Bust all the speed laws 
there and then. 


CHAPTER V 


You think, no doubt, they 
dodged the Turk 

And wedded at Saint 
George’s kirk? 

Oh, well; you’re right! That’s what they did. 

The bell was rung, 

The service sung, 

And Pleasure to the feast was bid! 

And now let’s leave the bride and groom 

And gloat upon Kazoo’s fell doom; 

For tragedies are seldom tame, 

But weddings—well, they’re all the same. 


CHAPTER VI 


When Giles and Panzi ran away 
Proud Prince Kazoo turned pink, then gray, 
Exclaimed: ‘‘I never in my life! 

King Alkali, say, where’s my wife?’’ 


EAPING lightsomely backward over 
thirty million years of intervening 
time, one beholds, on the sandy shore of the 
Laramie Sea—in what is now Wyoming—a 
female dinosaur, sixty-seven feet long and 
weighing about thirty-eight tons, composing 
herself to the duty of laying an egg. 

Once laid, the egg is left to be hatched 
by the sun. It is about the size of a beer- 
keg; and the shell is soft, like that of a 
turtle’s egg, but exceedingly tough, resem- 
bling parchment in texture and not less 
than two-thirds of an inch thick. 

In the course of a few days this egg may 
reasonably be expected to hatch, liberating 
a beautiful, lizardlike creature, perhaps four 
feet in length, active and graceful in its 
movements, sleek of skin, and as “cun- 
ning” in its babyish play as any kitten. 


As Per Figure Nine 
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So, as was quite the proper way 
In that unkind but stirring day, 
Their armies met upon the plain 
And fought it out with might and 
The Alkaloids for three long week 
The brave Kazoolians smote in s 


Compelled the foe to turn their toes- 
As Cut Eleven plainly shows. 4 


So Sultan Dooli Alkali ai, 
Dragged poor Kazoo extremely high 
And shoved him 
haven’t time — 
To draw the 
the crime. y 
Just turn to Figure 
my friend, 
And aul it “Pri 
Kazoo’s Mad En 
For though that dro 
scarcely made — 
A scratch on stout 


plainly true: 
That Guy retains 
Best Positiog ‘ 
Who keeps in Phy 
Condition.) — 


completed an 
illustrations d 
Dotty Dean, enwr 
in visions, by her desk serenely 
Dreaming that her Knight in armo 
Would arrive—resistless charmer!: 
Burst the door, release and wed her 
of course, they all did that! — 


Hark! A pair of martial footste 
aclanking down the hall. 


but the Janitor instead 
Picked the lock ’midst conversatioi 
Of a Swedish derivation. ‘ 


From the first day of its life , 
take care of itself, finding along 
a plentiful supply of the succul 
that are its natural food. 

But, alas! there is another 
inthe case. The huge egg, lying ; 
on the shore, is attacked in the g ace 
of those small gnawing mamm 
already —though the Age of Reptiles 
yet. on the wane—have made their a 
ance on the earth and are becoming 
and more numerous. Ah, woe! T 


half-developed, perishes. 

This word-picture is intended mé 
illustrate a theory that has been sug 
to account for the sudden and to 
appearance of the great order of dint 
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lecorative Interior Finishing’’ will 
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As a humanitarian, I think this very 
fine; asa patriotic American, I regret that 
our brothers in Canada are getting much 
the best of us in this basic solution of the 
problem of human life and human efficiency. 
For the Canadians are carrying this work 
right to the people. Never forget that for 
a moment. Or, to be more accurate, they 
are inducing the people to do this work for 
themselves. Of course the entire popu- 
lation of Canada is less than eight million 
souls, and it is incalculably easier for the 
Canadian conservation and education com- 
missions to do the work I have described 
than it would be for them to do it among 
ninety millions. 

The best way for you to realize what 
these Canadians are doing —the certain and 
farreaching results of their work—is to 
imagine what would have been the result 
if we Americans had begun with precisely 
this method at the time our Constitution 
was adopted, and had continued it every 
day, letting it develop as our population 
grew and our boundaries spread. By now, 
had this been done, we should have in this 
Republic at least two hundred thousand 
illustration farms. Each farm would have 
been a living object-lesson, a vital moving 
picture, for every farm within the radius 
of its influence. Each owner of these illus- 
tration farms would be a systematic stu- 
dent and a teacher of his fellows. 

Apply the same thing to technical and 
industrial training—or, rather, the method 
of it. Where would our education have 
been today had this been done? The point 
is that the Canadians are beginning this 
basic work with human life and character 
itself, with the actual farms and shops and 
schools, at a time when the number of their 
people and the condition of their resources 
are exactly where ours were a hundred and 
twenty years ago. It is plain, is it not, 
what that means in the growth of character, 
in the perfection of human efficiency, in the 
building of a sound and vigorous nation? 


Models for Americans 


Of course, in many things I have touched 
upon, our own Agricultural Department 
has done much more than the Canadian 
one; but the point is that the Canadian 
conservationist is going personally to Cana- 
dian citizens. He is developing a system- 
atic method. It may be too much of a task 
for us to undertake as a nation, but I do 
not think so. Why should not we have the 
same kind of work done throughout the 
Republic in a uniform way that today is 
being done with such striking results by 
these Canadians? At least all will concede 
that each of our states can do this work 
within its own boundaries. 

I am wondering whether all this will 
mean a useful suggestion to our own people. 
The Canadians, in the matter of conser- 
vation and education, are doing with us 
precisely what the Germans did with us 
in the matter of the tariff. The Germans, 
under Bismarck, adopted our protective 
policy and then improved upon that policy 
by a tariff commission and other devices, 
so as to make German tariff methods quite 
the most perfect and profitably practical 
in the world. And now we are steadily 
taking up these German improvements 
on our own methods and making these 
improvements our own, when, as a matter 
of fact, we ourselves should have made 
these improvements in the first place. 

Just so we Americans started the Cana- 
dians in the great conservation movement; 
and are not they doing in conservation and 
education precisely what the Germans did 
in the tariff? 

At least, let us not be behind them. Why 
should not we help our farming people, 
merely by giving them the facts through 
object-lessons, to know what is best for 
them? Why should not we train our youth 
asthe Canadians are training their youth, to 
get the most out of life, not by the preach- 
ments of some theoretical educator, but by 
developing practical and useful educational 
methods from the accumulated experience 
of fathers and mothers now living, who state 
in their plain way what they wish had been 
done for them and what they would like to 
have done for their children? 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Beveridge on Canada. The sixth 
and last will appear in an early number, 
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good habits inculcated in their 
school days by the ready-writing 

It repre- 
sents neatness, speed and economy. 
The early usefulness of a Waterman’s 
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same pen—for it is made to last. 
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suspicion as talking Cantonese to a San 
Francisco laundryman, for swindlers had 
been active in seeking export agencies and 
commonly disappeared when they got hold 
of a trunkful of samples. 

When they were finally able to take a 
steamer for the Orient. they had less than 
sixty dollars in cash between them, and 
carried a lot of real “‘cats and dogs” in the 
way of goods—cheap jewelry, plated ware 
and trinkets. The only agency upon which 
they could hope to build enduring busi- 
ness was that obtained from a good watch- 
manufacturing concern. 

In Honolulu, though, they stayed over 
between steamers and sold enough of their 
cats and dogs to earn fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in commissions. This money reached 
them weeks later in Japan. It was a great 
day when the draft arrived and was 
cashed; but since then they have never 
lacked means. 

When they got to Shanghai they went 
round among the importing houses, which 
were all conducted by Europeans. Samples 
were shown and the importer would call in 
his schroff, or native salesman. The im- 
porters themselves either spoke no Chinese 
or dealt entirely with native merchants 
through the schroff. The latter was in- 
stantly against the new American goods 
because he saw that it would be more diffi- 
cult to sell them than the European goods 
already familiar to the trade. So the 
Americans went directly to the native 
merchants themselves; and their knowl- 
edge of Chinese was sufficient for getting on. 

Naturally it was uphill work at first. 
The Chinese merchant could get long 
credit and immediate deliveries from the 
European import houses; but if he bought 
American goods it was necessary to pay 
cash and wait until they arrived from the 
United States. The American prices were 
higher, too, because quality was better than 
that of the cheap European stuff sold to 
meet long credits. 

They used salesmanship, however. A 
native merchant sold two hundred dozen 
spoons every year. His customers took 
only that number. Which would he 
rather do, they asked—sell cheap German 
spoons at a profit of ten cents a dozen or 
sell good-quality American spoons at a dol- 
lar profit? Did he want to make two hun- 
dred dollars a year on his spoon trade or 
was he content with twenty dollars? 

In time this work began to tell; and 
today, after fifteen years in the Orient, 
“the Irishman and the Jew” handle a 
large yearly trade as agents for American 
manufacturers, selling everything, from 
watches to wireless outfits. They cover not 
only China and Japan but a large part of 
India, and purchase precious stones and 
other native products for the American 
market in addition to their business in 
manufactured goods. The whole essence 
of their success has been their ability to deal 
directly with the native trade, raising the 
quality of goods and the volume of sales by 
teaching oriental merchants better methods 
and saving them the commissions they had 
been paying to the native middlemen, who 
came ‘between them and the old-style im- 
port houses. They cut out distance. 

Editor's Note — This is the second ofa series of 
articles by James H. Collins. The third will be 
printed in an early issue, 


Al Big Contract 


One of the favorite diversions of the reg- 
ulars in Yellowstone Park is to bet on 
the date the snow will disappear from the 
top of Bunsen Peak. Usually the snow goes 
away about July thirteenth or fourteenth. 

This year, on the night of July thirteenth, 
there was a patch that looked about as big 
as a bedsheet. One of the regulars who had 
bet the snow would be gone by July four- 
teenth looked at the weather prediction for 
the next day on the night of the thirteenth 
and found the weather man guessed: 
“Cloudy.” He was ruined unless that 
snow disappeared. 

So that night he hired two men, packed 
some shovels on a packhorse and started 
for the top of the peak. The snow must 
disappear. After a laborious climb he got 
to the patch of snow at two A. M. 

It was a drift three feet deep, two hun- 
dred feet long and a hundred feet wide! - 
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Systematic shampooing 
necessary to the continue 
health of the hair and scal; 

What 
simply washing the g 
It is the manipulation — 


the scalp with the 77gh¢shampooing ager 


But shampooing is 4 


The right shampooi 
agent is Packer’s T 
Soap—and fas been f 
In it pure pine-tar is co 


What to 
Shampoo 
With 


forty years. 


bined with other hygienic and cleansi) 
ingredients adapted especially to t 
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needs of the scalp. ' 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) 


Send 10c, silver or stamps, and we will m 
you a sample half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soa) 
also our booklet, ‘‘ How to Care for the H; 
and Scalp.”’ P| 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 86-C, 81 Fulton St., New }k 
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Tooth Brush / 


Cleans the teeth This is the tooth 

Cleans all the teeth \\, brush that really 
Cleans them thoroughly \o“%ts Petwe2 
**A clean tooth never decays” eos” 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush gets (po 
around every tooth—  §- # a, ora. 
between all the teeth, Uicary tooth brush 
both back and front / merely brushes the ‘ 


alike —thoroughly surfaces 
cleansing every crev- = 
ice. Its curved handle 


gives direct access to 
every part of the mouth— 
the long end tufts reach every 
tooth in the head. 

Every Pro-phy-lac-tic is fully 
guaranteed —if defective we will 
replace it. Each is sterilized and 
in an individual yellow box, which 
protects against handling. Rigid or 
flexible handle. 

Our interesting booklet—‘‘Do You % 
Clean or Brush Your Teeth’? is yours ~4< 
for the asking, send for it. y 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
32 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, 
Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 
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SALESMEN WANTE) 


We want ambitious, resourceful salesmen to sell 
Frederickson Advertising Art Calendars. Our line is largel} 
De Luxe and is recognized as one of the best in the Coun 

For the coming season we have surpassed all previous effo 
If you have successfully sold any legitimate line, have 
fidence in your own ability and a determination to better 
condition, and desire to become permanently tabli 
WRITE US AT ONCE, } 


THE FREDERICKSON CO., 839 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, lif 
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THE SATURDAY 


OF THE HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


he demand for the question comes from 
parts of the House. The Speaker raps 
order. There is none. ‘‘The House 
1 be in order!’’ he says. ‘‘ Members 
jiring to converse must retire to the 


ooms.”’ 
3 clerk of the House, accompanied by 
2 of the assistant secretaries at the White 
use, appears at the head of the center 
e, The Speaker raps again. 
“Mr. Speaker,’’ says the clerk, “‘a mes- 
e from the President of the United 


[he White House secretary bows and 
‘8: “Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by 
: President of the United States to de- 
tr to the House of Representatives a 
ssage in writing.”’ He bows again and 
The clerk brings the message down to the 
k and the Speaker again bangs with the 
rel. Quiet is secured. ‘‘The Chair lays 
ore the House the following message 
m the President of the United States, 
ich the clerk will read.”” The clerk reads. 
nstantly the three hundred members 
the floor begin to talk at the top of 
ir voices. Groups form here and there 
{stories are told. Many write letters 
[others read papers. The clerk drones 
g. Presently the message is finished. 
‘The message will be printed and lay on 
table,” says the Speaker; and then 
aes the roar of “Question! Question!” 
‘in. 
There is no question,” says the Speaker 


y. 

* Mr. Speaker,” yells Mr. Boogin, “do I 
lerstand the Chair to say there is no 
stion? Mr. Speaker, there is a very 
jl question before this House, involving, 
t does, the right of a member to deter- 
te with whom he shall be associated in a 
t. As I have already said % 

‘Mr. Beegin addressed the chair: “‘ Mr. 
Saker!” 

Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
ie 5° the gentleman from Arkansas?” 
f ude 

‘Did I understand the gentleman from 
fF insylvania to say that the pending ques- 
‘, involves the right of a member to de- 
(nine with whom he shall be associated 
), pair?”’ 

| That was what I said.” 

Does the gentleman maintain he is the 
imber who invokes this right?” 

\I did not say that.” 

What did the gentleman say?” 

I said, what I here repeat, that the 
involved is not for the determination 
he member or for the determination of 


ND joes the gentleman think it is not a 
jstion for the determination of one 


Does the gentleman mean that a mem- 
cannot, in this House, associate with 
ym he chooses ——”’ 
Not at all; although I think the gen- 
jan who is talking would find it very 
ito find persons of small enough men- 
‘caliber to associate with among this 
‘nbership.”’ 
You may rest assured that he would 
ler look to you for H 
Mr. Speaker!’”? Mr. Clayton rises. 
Speaker,” he says, ‘‘it seems to me 
; this debate is transcending the pro- 
es and that there need be no acri- 
us discussion on this point. I am 
‘sure that if these gentlemen are at 


fr. Focht jumps up. ‘Mr. Speaker!’ 
\xcelaims. “I ask the gentleman to yield 
ie for a moment.” 

Joes the gentleman yield?”’ 

. do,” replied Mr. Clayton as he sits 
h, leaving Beegin and Boogin glaring 
ine another across the aisle. 
|Now, Mr. Speaker,” says Mr. Focht, 
iave heard that word ‘war’ used many 
HS in my life, but never at a time when 
ie pregnant with meaning as at the 

mt time. Mr. Speaker, I, for one, 
ve in calling a spade a spade, and I am 
to say that it is our duty to go to war 
Mexico instantly. Are we degenerate 
f noble sires that we stand idly by and 
ess American citizens shot down in 
"bic od by Mexicans, as many of our 
}Mcan citizens have been? What, may 
j{Uire, have we got an army down there 
\t it isn’t to go to war with? What is an 

y for? To act as police? No, say I; 


ao a ee 
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but to go out and win glory and the grave. 
Mr. Speaker, the circumstances demand 
that our brave boys in blue should invade 
the tyrant’s country and drive these here 
despots into the sea. The starry flag 
should wave above the citadels of Mexico, 
never to be furled! Our fathers were brave 
men. They never let an American be shot 
down like these have been. A drop of 
American blood is worth more than an 
ocean of Mexican fluid of the same nature. 
Forward to Mexico! say I, and if this be 
war let the galled jade wince. I am here 
today a 

“Mr. Speaker!” and the interruption 
comes from Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts. 

“Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts?”’ 

38 fa kaed? 

“T have listened with great interest to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania,”’ says Mr. Gardner, “‘and I would 
like to ask him this question: If, as he 
thinks we should, we go to war down there 
in the south, with whom are we going to 
war—the Diaz troops or the rebels?” 

“‘T care not,” Mr. Focht replies. ‘‘I care 
not. It makes no difference to me. What 
this country needs is a war to stir its patri- 
otism and to cause our young men to enlist 
beneath the starry flag. You can go to 
war with one of them or both of them, and 
it makes no difference; but I insist, stand- 
ing here in my right as a member of this 
House, that we ought to go to war with 
somebody, whether the President is for it 
or not.” 

“Mr. Speaker,” says Mr. Longworth, 


‘‘again I ask what is before the House?’”’ 


“‘T am before the House!”’ replies Mr. 
Focht tartly. 

“Yes,” shouts back Mr. Longworth; 
“and in case of the war you are yelling 
about you would be behind it!” 

““The House will be in order,’’ warns the 
Speaker. 

“Question! Question!” 

“The Chair would state,” says the 
Speaker, ‘“‘that up to this time the Chair 
has been in doubt as to what the question 
is; but the clerk informs him that the 
pending question is on the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Iowa” — 
Mr. MaGoosh—‘“‘that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania” — Mr. Boogin—“ was out of 
order in his reference to the pair with the 
gentleman from Arkansas’”—Mr. Beegin. 
“Tn the Fourteenth, Twenty-seventh and 
Fifty-first Congresses this point of order 
was raised and the Chair, in each instance, 
ruled that the member was clearly out of 
order, inasmuch as he transgressed the 
rules of the House in using unparliamentary 
language. However, this being the case 
on the one hand, I am constrained to hold, 
on the other, that neither gentleman was 
in order and that each is equally blame- 
worthy. Still, as the incentive was very 
great in both cases, the Chair will not rule 
as he is constrained to rule and will hold 
that the point of order is not well taken— 
and that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania can proceed, both being within their 
rights as members of this House.” 

Mr. Boogin rises in a dazed sort of way. 
“Mr. Speaker,”’ he says, “‘I haven’t nothing 
more to say on the matter.” 

Mr. Underwood rises. ‘‘Mr. Speaker, 
inasmuch as we have now consumed three 
hours of time in the discussion of this im- 
portant matter, I move that the House now 
resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union for 
the further consideration of House Resolu- 
tion 4418, a bill to put agricultural imple- 
ments and other articles on the free list.” 

The motion is agreed to and the House 
resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
with Mr. Alexander in the chair. 

Whereupon, two hundred and seventy- 
five of the members present on the floor 
leave the chamber hurriedly, blocking the 
doors in their anxiety to get out. 

After a few minutes of confusion, with 
the chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole pounding vigorously with his gavel, 
Mr. Underwood, who has remained stand- 
ing at his desk, calm and unruffled, says: 
“Mr. Chairman, I now yield one hour to 
the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
Magusalem.” 

Some of the twenty-five or thirty mem- 
bers on the floor applaud Mr. Magusalem, 


who rises ponderously and arranges some | 
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The Haynes 
in the 
Royal Gorge 


The Haynes Goes Everywhere 


ND tthe best part of it is that the Haynes has been going 
everywhere for more years than most men in the automobile busi- 
ness can recall. Ever since 1893 it has been going everywhere 

that any automobile could go. 


Eighteen years of the history of automobiling are built into the 1912 
Haynes. The whole progress of automobile building on the American 
continent is typified in this splendid automobile. 


This means a whole lot to you who are considering the buying of your first 
automobile this year, or considering the buying of another car to take the place of 
the old car that is worn out or isn’t good enough. 


This eighteenth year of the Haynes car is a year of triumph for the pioneer 
American builder of automobiles. Last year automobile experts, and the public as 
a whole, declared the Haynes had reached the limit of quality production at a $2100 
price. ‘The 1911 Haynes was a car which seemed to justify this verdict and it was 
hard to figure how any more automobile worth could be put into a car at the price of 
the splendid 1911 Haynes, but there zs more in the 1912 Haynes, and the price 


remains $2100. 
The 1912 


is not radically different from its predecessors. It is not radically better, but it does 
represent a little more all-’round value than we have ever before been able to put 
into a car, and that means a little more than azybody has been able to put into an 
automobile selling at the Haynes price. 


The 1912 Haynes is a bigger car—120-inch wheel base; it’s a roomier car—wider 
rear seat and more depth both in the tonneau and in front; it’s a more powerful car— 
the 44% x 5% motor gives forty to forty-five horse power; it’s a safer car—larger 
brakes give one square inch of braking surface to every thirteen pounds of car, and 
it is a snappier, more stylish car—the whole car is finished in black with seventeen 
hand-rubbed coats of paint, and the trimmings are of black enamel and nickel. 


There is not another automobile in the American market into which is built so 
much experience and so much skill as the Haynes car for 1912, and there is not 
another into which is built more beauty of line and proportion. Neither is there 
any other American car produced in a factory more thoroughly modern in every 
detail of its equipment. On the ashes of our old factory—completely destroyed 
by fire last February — we have erected a great modern structure of steel and concrete 
and within its walls assembled an up-to-the-minute equipment of which, in its 
entirety, no superior can be found in this country. In the purchase of this equipment 
no expense has been spared to insure abso/ute mechanical accuracy in the manufacture 
of every part that goes into the Haynes car. So, by our loss, Haynes owners are to 
profit and Haynes values are to be enhanced. 

The 1912 Haynes is now ready for delivery. You can see the new models at 
our branches and agencies, or we will send you a’ catalogue and name of dealer 
nearest you. The line is complete, meeting every demand—5-passenger touring, 
40 h. p., $2100; 4-passenger, 40 h. p., Close-Couple, $2100; Colonial Coupé, 
40 h. p., $2450; 7-passenger Touring, 50-60 h. p., $3000; 4-passenger Close-Couple, 
50-60 h. p., $3000; Model 21 Limousine, 40 h. p., $2750; Model Y Limousine, 
50-60 h. p., $3800. Complete regular equipment for all models is of the very 
highest class. If you are interested in good cars you will investigate the Haynes 
from radiator to tail lamps and compare it part for part with cars that sell for much 
higher prices. Address 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 1715 Broadway 


Dept. A, KOKOMO, INDIANA 
CHICAGO, 1702 Michigan Avenue 
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Five hundred dollars is the safe 
price to pay for an upright piano. If you 
pay much less you run the danger of getting 
an unworthy instrument. And there is 
really no need of your paying more. Five 
hundred dollars is the price of the splendid 
Packard—style FF. 


All good pianos look alike—but the 
superiority of the Packard lies in the 
durability of its wonderful tone. It is 
the “arrived” instrument of the day— 
the one you'll enjoy most in your 
home. The better dealers every- 
where sell Packard Pianos and Player 
Pianos—on terms. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, send to The Packard 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
for particulars and catalogue BB. 


To make a handsome, flexible 
protection for the hand; — 
comfortable from the first; al- 
lowing a hundred positions of 
palm and fingers, yet durable 
and not pulling out of shape— 
that’s the’ glove-maker’s problem, solved by 


W NE. 


Sold by good dealers everywhere, never under any other 
name than Fownes. Ask for the $2.00 street gloves. 
Other grades $1.50 and $2.50. Name al- 
ways stamped in the wrist of the 
genuine. Look for it. 


MOVING WEST? 


Don't sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Reduced 
Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and from West- 
ern States. Write today ior colored maps and information. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 

505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
29 Broadway, New York. 


Write today. 


o heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one 
canusethem, Fitany surface. Smooth. Sample box, 10c. Complete 
box, asstd.sizes,25c. postpaid. Wonderful opportunity forliveagents. 


Collette Mfg. Co., Box 119, Amsterdam, N. ¥. 
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manuscript on his desk. The greatest 
number of those who remain in the 
room are Democrats, and they are the ones 
who applaud Mr. Magusalem. The few 
Republicans look much bored. 

Mr. Magusalem relieves himself of a 
bunch of burning thoughts like this: 

“Mr. Chairman, this is a measure which 
gives the farmers of Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, the Dakotas and other 
Western and border states cheaper articles 
with which to cultivate their crops. It 
lightens the burden on the shoulders of 
these hardy and God-fearing tillers of the 
soil. It brings to them the ineffable bless- 
ings of cheaper goods wherewith to extract 
from the ground those bountiful harvests 
that have made this country the granary 
of the world. It lessens the labors of the 
farmer’s wife—God bless her!—and gives 
to. his children greater advantages than 
ever those sturdy boys and girls of the 
farm have had heretofore. It is inconceiv- 
able to me how any person having a seat 
on this floor can vote against this bill, es- 
pecially if he numbers among his constit- 
uents one farmer. It is a boon, Mr. Chair- 
man, a blessing, the wisest measure ever 
conceived in a legislative hall. It is to the 
glory of the Democratic party that it has 
formulated and will pass this measure, 
destined, as it is, to bring prosperity, peace, 
comfort, happiness and joy to the great, 
the sturdy, the magnificent agriculturists 
of this fair land.”’ 

When Mr. Magusalem sits down there is 
a faint ripple of applause. He mops his 
forehead with his handkerchief. 

Then John Dalzell arises, over on the 
Republican side. ‘“‘Mr. Chairman,” he 
says, ‘‘I now yield forty-five minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Mr. Spoffum.” 

Mr. Spoffum has been sitting on the edge 
of his chair during the last fifteen minutes 
of Mr. Magusalem’s speech, stroking his 
upper lip nervously. As Mr. Dalzell 
finishes he hops up and smiles scornfully 
at the ten or fifteen Democrats. The half- 
dozen Republicans—three or four have 
gone out during Mr. Magusalem’s speech— 
clap their hands. 

Mr. Spoffum sails into the Democrats 
like this: 

“Mr. Chairman, this is a measure which 
imposes on the farmers of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, the Dakotas and other 
Western and border states conditions harder 
than they, already overtaxed and under- 
paid for their heartbreaking labor, can 
bear. It presses down to the point of 
poverty the shoulders of these hardy and 
God-fearing tillers of thesoil. It means not 
cheaper goods to them but poorer prices 
for their crops; and makes it harder for 
them—nay, impossible—to extract from 
the ground those former bountiful harvests 
which, under Republican rule, have made 
this country the granary of the world. It 
increases the labors of the farmer’s wife— 
God bless her!—and deprives his children 
of those great advantages which they now 
enjoy under the beneficences of the sacred 
policy of Protection. It is inconceivable 
to me how any person having a seat on this 
floor can vote for this bill. It is a curse, 
Mr. Chairman—a disaster; the most harm- 
ful measure ever conceived in a legisla- 
tive hall. It is to the lasting disgrace of 
the Democratic party that it has formu- 
lated and will pass this measure, destined, 
as it is, to bring poverty, discord, dis- 
tress, want, hunger and woe to the sturdy, 
ee ea agriculturists of this fair 
and.’ 

A few handclaps on the Republican side. 

Then, turn about, Underwood and Dal- 
zell yield time to orators; and they talk, 
withholding their remarks in almost every 
instance for amplification and revision be- 
fore they are printed in the Record and 
franked out to their constituents. 

A few members stroll in now and then, 
and others go out. There are never more 
than twenty persons on the floor, including 
the stenographers. At six o’clock Mr. 
Underwood rises and solemnly moves that 
the committee rise. The committee rises, 


announces it has come to no resolution on 
the pending measure—and the half-dozen or 
so members present wearily vote to adjourn. 
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Express Prepaid 
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Write for booklet and sam 

or better still, order your 
to-day. Give chest,waist 
pants measurements, 
height and weight—all 
from 32 to 44—for extrasi 
up to 50, send $1.00 more; 


The Schmitz & Shrode 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. East St. Lou 


Send all mail orders to St. Louis, Mo., office. Address D 
Canadian orders filled from our Detroit, Mich., office 
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Electric Co. 
Home- 

Lighting and 
Power System 


is built especially 
for lighting sub- 
urban homes, farm 
houses, country 
stores and churches 
that are off the line of 
central stations. 


A knowledge of elec- 
tricity is not needed to 
install and operate 


TheDean Electric Co. Home 
Lighting and Power Syste 


It gives perfect illumination and | 
power enough to operate washing and sé 
ing machines, vacuum cleaner and otk 
electrical conveniences. For the farmity 
run feed choppers, cream separators, fan 
mill and any and all of the lighter machin 

The Dean System gives you all the adv: 
tages ofa city power station at the lowest e 


OUR BOOK IS FREE 
Write for it and learn by words and pictures all 
Dean Electric Co. Home-Lighting and Power S: 


THE DEAN ELECTRIC COMPANY ~ 
1008 Olive Street, Elyria, O. f 
Manufacturers of Electric Apparatus, Power and Switch B ard 


Our proposition foragentsis interesting. Write for 


vastly 
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PATENTS "nscssi 


FREE SEARCH 

Books, Advice, Searches, and FR 

Big List of Inventions Wanted 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Wash 


Bradley Knit Coats—like Bradley 


fufflers— excel in style, quality and 
omfort. Therefore, insist upon hav- 
ng the Bradley. Prices, $1 to $10. 


Knit Coats 


For Men, Women and Children 


Btyle No. 963, all 
fool Shaker- Knit 
oat with Annan 
iawl collar and pock- 
s. In oxford, cardi- 

navy, maroon or 
hite. At all dealers, 


+ sent prepaid 
wonly .. , $500 


Style No. 909, is a 
pure worsted hand 
fashioned coat withV- 
neck and two pockets, 
In oxford, cardinal, 
maroon, navy, white 
or melange. At all 


dealers, or sent 
prepaid foronly $500 


Write today for handsomely illustrated cat- 
og of Bradley Coats, Caps, Scarfs, Muffs and 
‘e famous Bradley Mufflers, 


_ Bradley Knitting Co. 


15 Bradley Street 


Delavan, Wis. 


Dutch 


Book Mailed Free 


Send for it today and read its in- 
teresting history of this charming 
style from the 15th Century to the 


present time. 


It illustrates over three hundred pat- 
terns of our Holland-Dutch Arts & 
Crafts and “Flanders” Furniture, and 
shows, with colored plates of model Arts 

Crafts rooms, what tasty and harmonious 
fects can be obtained at small expenditure, 


Write for our Style Book 
selecting any more furniture—it will show you just 
tt you want—furniture that is artistic and comfortable, 
}d made so well that it will serve several generations. 
Ask your local dealer to show you “‘ Limbert’s Arta & 
fafts,”’ and see our trade-mark branded into the wood. 
he cannot supply you send us his name and we will send 


}u the address of our associate distributor nearest you. 


| CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 


land Rapids, Mich. 


t REMEMBER THE NAME 2 
Shur-on 
lYEGLASS & SPECTACLE | 
| MOUNTINGS ~> | 


Dept. 8. 


Holland, Mich. 


ersons Often Look Alike 
Without Being Alike 


her mountings may look like Shur-on 


untings, but close inspection will 


show 


‘at better mechanical construction which 
4 ur-ons, when properly adjusted 


Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 
rite us for How, Where and Why” a Shur-on. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


d 1864 


Ave. H, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE FORTUNES OF 
THE SUN 


(Continued from Page 23) 


machine, was described in The Sun that 
afternoon in the following manner: 


HEADS I WIN, TAILS YOU LOSE 


For MAyor 


Republican candidate—Joseph Stillwell, re- 
tired lawyer, father-in-law of James Buchanan, 
assistant general manager of the Tuttle Corpo- 
ration. Harmless. 

Democratic candidate—Fred Schneider, cloth- 
ing merchant, first cousin of Gustavus Mueller, 
treasurer of the St. James Electric Railway, 
Light and Power Company. Dangerous. 


For ASSESSOR 


Republican candidate—Wilson Randall, real- 
estate dealer, agent of the Tuttle properties in 
South St. James. 

Democratic candidate—Bryan Parker, build- 
ing contractor, former auditor of the St. James 
Electric Railway, Light and Power Company. 

(Editor’s Note—Be sure to shut your eyes when 
you vote.) 


The conventions ran so far into the after- 
noon that we were unable to present much 
more than the bare facts as to what had 
been done that day; but the following day 
I used the whole editorial page to tell the 
people of St. James just how they had been 
cheated. The title of the editorial was 
““A People Betrayed.” In it I explained 
how the delegates had been elected and the 
conventions of both parties controlled by 
the Tuttle-Street Railway interests, how 
the candidates for aldermen had been nomi- 
nated, and the will of the individual citizen 
had been set asidein the platforms adopted. 


Hunting for a Brave Man 


Following my policy of tearing down 
only for the purpose of building up, I did 
not stop at denunciation of the methods by 
which the primaries and conventions had 
been controlled. I told the people how to 
free themselves. I explained that as long 
as municipal primaries and conventions 
were operated on a go-as-you-please plan 
by the city committees, free from the re- 
straint of law, the Tuttles and Van Dykes 
of the community, seeking special privi- 
leges and personal gain—now immunity 
from taxation and at some other time some- 
thing else—would get what they wanted. 
The remedy was the enactment of a state 
law that should throw all the legal protec- 
tion provided at a general election about 
the voter who went to cast his ballot for the 
nomination of candidates for city offices. 
I declared that the voters should have the 
right to vote directly on candidates for all 
nominations, and that no selections should 
be made by conventions, even though the 
delegates to such conventions were elected 
at legalized primaries. 

The way to get these facilities by which 
the actual voters of each party could nomi- 
nate their own candidates by direct ballot, 
I pointed out, was to send to the state legis- 
lature men who would work for the passage 
of a bill containing these provisions. 

In the same editorial I launched a cam- 
paign for a new city charter. 

The afternoon of the day following the 
conventions I assumed the réle of Mr. 
Diogenes, took my lantern in hand and went 
in quest of independent candidates. Ifound 
plenty of men who were honest and raved 
over the outrages of the twin forces of evil 
in St. James, but when I suggested the 
object of my visit they threw up their hands. 
I interviewed forty-two influential business 
and professional men. I found thirty-eight 
who agreed with every utterance of The 
Sun and myself, and declared it was 
imperative that independent candidates be 
brought out for mayor and for assessor; 
but not one of them had the courage of his 
convictions. 

“T should be ruined and run out of this 
town if I attempted any such thing,” said 
one man, a retail clothing merchant, the 
principal competitor of Fred Schneider. 
“T bank at the Second National, and if I 
became a candidate for mayor my line of 
credit would go glimmering.” 

“But you could change your account to 
another bank,’ I told him. ‘The Tuttles 
don’t control all the banks in town, do 
they?” 

“Not directly, no; but you can bet your 
last nickel that if I went to fighting Tuttle 
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It is now 
customary at afternoon 
teas and luncheons to serve 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


as the crowning touch —with 


tea or chocolate. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL AT 
BISCUIT COMPANY il 


fe, Ve LL Climates Look Alike 


If you're an engineer on any project 
from Culebra to Saskatchewan, you 
can take the Lord Elgin along, and 
bank onits steady faithfulness. Neither 
arid nor damp country, heavy blasts nor 
constant jolting will derange it. And 
it's a mighty handsome watch. The 
thinnest watch made in America with 
an enamel dial. A companion to be 


proud of on any occasion. 


Built on tested specifi- 
cations. Micrometric 
Regulator, Compensat- 
ing Balance, Breguet 
Hair-Spring, 15 and 17 
jewels, Solid gold, and 
25-year filled cases. 
Prices range from $25 to 
$75. Cased and adjusted 
at the factory. Ask your 
jeweler to show you its 
structure! 


Elgin National 


Watch Company 
Elgin, Illinois 
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Double Tracking 


The 


Two of the greatest factors in mod- 
ern civilization—the telephone and 
telegraph—now work hand in hand. 
Heretofore each was a separate and 
distinct system and transmitted the 
spoken or written messages of the 
nation with no little degree of eff- 
ciency. Co-operation has greatly 
increased this efficiency. 


The simple diagram above strik- 
ingly illustrates one of the mechan- 
ical advantages of co-operation. It 
shows that six persons can now talk 
over two pairs of wires at the same 
time that eight telegraph operators 
send eight telegrams over the same 
wires. With such joint use of 
equipment there is econ- 
omy; without it, waste. 


Whilethereisthisjoint use 
of trunk line plant by both 
companies, the telephone 
and telegraph services are 


distinctand different. The 


Bell Highway 


telephone system furnishes a circuit 
and lets you do your own talking. It 
furnishes a highway of communica; 
tion. The telegraph company, on 
the other hand, receives your mes- 
sage and then transmits and delivers 
it without your further attention. 


The telegraph excels in carrying 
the big load of correspondence be- 
tween distant centers of population ; 
the telephone connects individuals, 
so that men, women and children 
can carry on direct conversations. 


Already the co-operation of the 
Western Union and the Bell Sys- 
tems has resulted in better and 
more economical public service. 
Further improvements 
and economies are ex- 
pected, until time and dis- 
tance are annihilated by 
the universal use of elec- 
trical transmission for 
written or personal com- 
munication. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


Bank by Mail 


Our simplified plan makes 
Banking by Mail safe, con- 
venient and profitable. Four 
per cent interest com- 
pounded twice a year is paid 
on savings. Deposits ac- 
cepted in any amount from 
$1 up. Absolute safety as- 
sured by capital and surplus of $1,700,000 and by 
strong, conservative management. 


DIRECTORS—H.C, Frick,J.B.Finley, H.C. Fownes, 
W.N. Frew, B. F Jones, Tr. Pc: Knox, J. H. Lock- 
hart, J. M. Lockhz art, Thoms LS phe i Gires McEI- 
downey, A. Ww. Mellon, R.B. Mellon, D. E. Park, Henry 
R. Rea, W. B. Schiller, J. M. Schoonmaker, Geo. E. 


Shaw, E. A. Woods. 

FREE BOOKLET To learn all about this big, strong bank afd 
our simplified plan of saving by mail say to 

us in a letter, ‘* Mail your free booklet.’’ 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ome \ f~ AT cl c- NO oeS ge, 
“AFTER DINNER MINT: 


is a delicious confection at any time—pure, fresh, 
dainty—no mint candy is so grateful to the palate. 
Sold only in tin boxes 


~~ Never i in bulk 


A liberal box will be & 
sent for 10 cents. 
We also manufacture 
*U-ALcdk- NO- 
Mint Chewing Gum 
Send Sc for a package. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
OF AMERICA 


449 N-12thSt, Philadephia U.S.A. ey 


One System 


Universal Service 


Mothers! Read This 


Here is a fact that concerns you. 
It isn’t necessary longer to de- 
pend upon the uncertain old style 
nursing bottle when feeding baby. 
A better device is the 


THERMOLAC 
Feeding Case 


because it keeps baby’s food at a steady, 
normal temperature after it is deter- 
mined by the accurate Thermolac ther- 
mometer. Made of indestructible metal 
and endorsed by physicians. Write for 
our booklet, *‘ Modern Baby Feeding.” 
It describes the Thermolac Feeding Case, 
Thermolac Thermometer, nipple and 
other articles that should be in‘ every 
nursery. Ask your doctor. Write, if 
your dealer does not have them. 


THERMOLAC MFG. CO. 
873 Beacon Bldg., Boston. 


{ e ° 
Going to Build? 
MURDERS ees shar} Then you will want 
7 Rooms $2500 to see 
Latest Ideas in Home Construction | 
Our new book shows 100 one and two-story bungalows 
as built in Southern California— but suited to any climate; 


128 pages, 270 illustrations, interior and exterior, plans, 
descriptions, accurate building costs. Send for 


“Practical Bungalows” 
3000 sold in two weeks. 
times, 
Send 50 cents— stamps, order OF ser 


Every plan built by us one to 15 
Our plans are only $5.00 a set—of blue prints. 
coin, Order today. f 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT | 
COMPANY 
333 D, Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Largest Co-operative Building 


Company in the World, 5 Rooms $1600 
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in polities I’d have a mighty hard time to 
get money when I needed it: And that 
wouldn’t be all either. The whole police 
force, the building inspectors, the fire 
marshal and everybody else connected 
with the city government would swoop 
down on me and harass me with prose- 
cution—or persecution—for alleged viola- 
tions of petty ordinances and regulations, 
whether I was guilty or not. My assess- 
ment would be whooped, I’d have labor 
troubles and strikes called on me, and I’d 
just about have to quit business.” 

“But what are we going to do about these 
conditions?’’ I demanded. ‘“‘Is this whole 
town going to keep on letting a little bunch 
of grafters run it forever? What’s the 
answer? Isn’t there any chance for a revo- 
lution? I’ve talked to forty men about this 
and they all give methesame story you do— 
that they don’t dare offend Tuttle and Van 
Dyke. We’re doing all we can with The 
Sun, but wecan’t winsingle-handed. Aren’t 
there two live men in town with enough red 
blood to get into the open and scrap?”’ 


On the Way to Freedom 


“T don’t believe there are—honestly I 
don’t. I’ve seen lots of good men go up 
against this combination, lose out and get 
hammered into the ground too. We've 
stuck by you because we believe you’re 
making a game fight and deserve to win, 
and because your space is a good buy at 
your rate, and we’re going to keep on 
sticking; but you'll never get away with 
your kind of newspaper in St. James. It 
can’t be done. You were beaten before 
you got into the game. You'll get circu- 
lation—I guess you are getting it rapidly — 
but you'll never get enough advertising to 
pay your bills, let alone give you a profit.” 

On May fifth Mell, Butler and Ashman 
came over and spent two days with Austin 
and me to study the affairs of The Sun, 
listen to our account of what we had done 
and what had happened to us during our 
first year in St. James and make plans for 
the future. Set down on paper, our record 
was as follows: 


May 5, 1905, to May 5, 1906 


Advertising receipts . . $ 67,229.18 
Circulation receipts . 12,422.01 

Total receipts . $ 79,651.19 
Operating expenses . - $104,975.28 

Net loss . $ 25,824.09 
Cash in bank, May 5, 1905 - $ 60,000.00 
Less net loss . _ 25,324.09 


Cash in bank, May 5, 1906 A $ 34, 34,675. 91 


Circulation, May 5, 1905— 8,148 

Circulation, May 5, 1906—22,232 

Average daily receipts from circulation, May, 
0 31.39 


Average daily receipts from circulation, May, 
1906—$89.21 


It was in the circulation figures that we 
found our consolation and builded our hope 
for the future. Once more Mell, Butler 
and Ashman approved everything Austin 
and I had done, expressed confidence in our 
ultimate success, told us to keep on making 
the kind of a newspaper we had been mak- 
ing, and left us to work out our own destiny 
with $34,675.91 of their money still left. 

Though my effort to find men to run for 
mayor and assessor had failed, so far as the 
immediate redemption of the city was con- 
cerned, my journey among the thirty-eight 
whom I found.in sympathy with us proved 
a big help that summer and fall, when I 
conducted a*campaign for a legislative 
delegation that would work for a new 
charter and a municipal primary law. 
Using my thirty-eight as a nucleus I 
organized the ‘‘ Greater St. James Com- 
mittee.” » 

Of course I did not Dernatnay form the 
organization, but I. induced a dozen of my 
thirty-eight to issue a call for a mass meet- 
ing to consider the new charter and munic- 
ipal primary questions. Something less 
than two hundred citizens attended, but 
from that number we culled out a hundred 
who gave promise of standing hitched. I 
furnished the newspaper backing. and the 
committee employed a-secretary, opened 
permanent headquarters, and set to work 
to place in the hands of every person in 
St. James the reasons for a new charter and 
for legal protection for voters in the nom- 
ination of candidates for city offices. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of three articles 


relating the story of anewspaper. The third will 
be printed in an early issue. ; 


f 
September 9,1 
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Advance footwear! 
fashions and ‘‘ Natural 
Shape’’ lasts that fit your 
feet are featured in the 
Florsheim Shoe. 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order, 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 | 


Write for our free booklet “The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,” 
showing styles that are different, 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


Chicago 


_CollegeBlucher 


“A Rab! Rah! Shoe 


It makes you feel bad 


doesn’t it, to find an or | 


mouth ? 


x 


Howcan a brush care 


for your teeth when 


can’t take care of its” 


own bristles? 


Brisco-Kleanwell bris 
tles traveled all the w 
from Europe togeth 
on friendly terms. 


would not do for them | 


fall out, now, would 
And they don’t. Th 
stay flexible, too. 


Brisco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
38 W. 33d St. New Yo 


the Cortina-Phone Meth 
foreign language just as you lea 
mother tongue, by listening to i 
will find it a pleasure instead © 
Write for FREE booklet 
ing about EASY pa: 


&E 
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in. I tried to get it. over the baccarat 
‘—andlost. Tohavegot sold out would 
meant ruin—and it was KEdith’s 
The sale of the pearls was barely 
h to tide me over. I sold them out- 
to get more money and because I did 
see how I could restore them—what 
*I could tell. Ihave just had a tele- 
4; the market is up again.” 
0 much the better,’ said I briskly. 
wsettleup, John. Sell out, then settle 
Rosenthal. Don’t bother about my 
of it. Think of the debt I owe to 
h. I ought to welcome the chance of 
ring it. It will hurt her to think that 
ree my word—but I can say something 
veer her. I will let her think that Iam 
ily lacking—constitutionally wrong. 
e up, old man!”’ j 
eo to him for half an hour. Finally 
fee here, John, I’m not going to let you 
got-free. I want a promise from you. 
ju will give it I’ll be actually glad of 
vhole business.” 
hn raised his head. ‘‘ Well?” he asked. 
fou are to promise me to chuck drink- 
md gambling, John... No more spirits — 
t drop.” 
3 choked back a sob. “I'll pledge my 
,, Frank,” he said. 
Yow,” said I, ‘‘let me say a few words 
dith, and then I’m off.’”’ 
Vhere are you going?”’ he asked. 
To get under cover somewhere.” 
Yow are you off for money?” : 
’ye got enough. If I need more I may 
>to you.” 
tave his hand a grip and went out. 
walked to Edith’s door and rapped. 
tis Frank Clamart,”’ I said, for I heard 
itle within. 
Jome in, Frank,” said a low, sweet 
Ientered. Edith was lying as I had 
her last, on the chaise-longue by the 
window. She was very pale and her 
were like great jewels. 
' have brought back your pearls,” I 
_and laid them on the table. 
(hank you, Frank.” 
| stole them,” said I, looking at the 


Vhy did you do that, Frank?’ she 
q, and her rich voice quivered the 
est trifle. 

fou wouldn’t understand,” I muttered. 
jin the blood, I guess. They haunted 


Pod 


8ut you have brought them back,” 
Edith in a tremulous voice. I felt 
xyes burning into me and did not dare 
vup. 

ces,” I said, and tried to put bitterness 
ytone; ‘‘I brought them back—when 
med that I had been detected.” 

lith caught her breath. ‘‘Look at 
Frank,” she cried. 
raised guilty eyes, just for a second, 
let them fall again. Edith burst into 
rm of weeping. 


Ouldn’t standit. ‘‘Goodby,’ I choked, 
turned to the door. On thestairs I met 
\ polghren. She drew her skirts aside 


passed. 
it of the house I rushed and hurried up 
ie office. I seemed to see Chu-Chu in 
'y face I passed, and I hungered for 
| Arrived at the office I wrote a note to 
, asking him to come at once to my 
fess on a matter of the most vital 
wtance. This I sent around to his 
e by a taxi, telling the driver to bring 
‘an answer. 
alf an hour later Ivan arrived. He 
2d when he saw me, and followed me 
‘the private room without the slightest 
‘ation. When we were seated I said: 
Jount, before I go on permit me to 
gize for two things: The first is the 
eI made the other day in your bureau.” 
‘an smiled again. 
| have already forgiven you that 
se,” said he, ‘because you furnished 
vith some very valuable information.”’ 
am glad of that,’ I answered. ‘‘The 
nd thing for which I wish to apologize 
eertain amount of damage that I did to 
* motor car.” 
jan laughed outright. 
|eray don’t mention it,’’ he cried, still 
\hing; and added more seriously: ‘‘ You 
| very daring man, Mr. Clamart.” 

leeds must when Chu-Chu drives,” 


i 


_ . LEONTINE AND 


; (Continued from Page 19) 


_him—or that I did.’ 


THE SATURDAY 
CO. 


“T should have much regretted the loss 
of my mécanicien,” said Ivan; “he is a 
useful man. Also you came very near 
spoiling a good piece of work for me— 
although I could wish that you had if 
that unfortunate woman dies.’’ A scowl 
crossed his handsome face. ‘‘That Chu- 
Chu is the very devil, Mr. Clamart. There 
was absolutely no need for him to poison 
his victim. I know what he gave her. She 
would have been dead when the boat 
reached Calais if it had not been for-her 
mal de mer. After your revelations in my 
office I would have:broken with Chu-Chu 
had it not been that there was no one 
immediately available to put on the job. I 
am not a murderer, Mr. Clamart. To tell 
the truth, I am a bit of an artist, and 
promiscuous killing disgusts me. I have 
had enough of Chu-Chu. The pig never 
mentioned.those gems that you took from 
He smiled. 

“The gems belonged to Baron Rosen- 
thal,??said I.) ' 

“To Rosenthal!’’ Ivan sprang up in his 
chair. ‘‘So much the worse!’’ 

“Tt is all right now,” said I; “he has 
got them back.” 

“What?” cried Ivan, startled out of his 
self-control. 

“T gave them back to him,” said I. 
“You see, my dear Count, I do not boast 
when I say that I am a man of my word. 
Meeting: Rosenthal in the Automobile Club 
he told me.of his loss. He is an old friend 
of mine and once saved me from a South 
American prison. They are not pleasant 
places. I told him that I had been for 
many years a professional thief and that 
in a quarrel with a confrére I had come into 
possession of the gems. Having learned 
that they were his, I wished to restore them. 
The Baron asked no questions.” 

Ivan shook his fine head. “Hither you 
are a mad man, Mr. Clamart,’’ says he, “‘or 
else you are something much more rare— 
an honest one.” 

“T am neither,” I answered; 
merely a man of my word.” 

Ivan shot me a curious look. ‘‘You are 
apt very soon to be a dead man,” said he. 

“That,” said I, ‘brings me to the main 
point. Do you, my dear Count, wish that 
I were a dead man? Because if you do, I 
feel that I might just as well save you the 
trouble and blow my brains out. This 
would also save my nervous system a lot 
of wear and tear.”’ 

Ivan twisted the waxed tip of his mus- 
tache. He glanced at me once or twice, 
then slowly shook his head. 

“No,” said he slowly; “personally I 
wish you no ill. I like and admire you, 
Mr. Clamart. As you remarked yesterday, 
a man may be a criminal and yet have a 
certain code of ethics. I myself am not 
what society would call a purely bad man. 
I steal from the rich—and sometimes, 
indirectly, as in the case of a bank, from the 
poor. Many respectable financiers do as 
much. But I give liberally to certain 
charities. It might surprise you to know 
that I am the sole:supporter of an institu- 
tion for tuberculous children. A child of 
my own once died of tuberculosis and my 
own early boyhood was menaced by the 
same disease.” 

“Your charity does not surprise me in 
the least,’’ said I; ‘‘in fact, it shows me 
that I was correct in my estimate of your 
character. If I had not felt this quality in 
you I would never have given myself the 
trouble to go to you and ask for Miss 
Dalghren’s pearls. We have much in 
common, Count. We are both gentlemen 
born and to some extent the victims of 
circumstance. My own career as a crim- 
inal was cut short because it conflicted with 
my personal honor. Now my career as an 
honest man is likely to be cut short because 
it conflicts with my former career as a crim- 
inal. Chu-Chu will certainly kill me unless 
I am so fortunate as to find Chu-Chu first. 
What are your own sympathies in this feud ?”’ 

Ivan gave me astraight look. 

“They depend,” said he, “on my own 
interests. Will you give me your word of 
honor that, whatever happens, you will never 
lay information that may injure me?”’ 

I leaned forward and looked him in the 
eyes. 

“Count,” I said, ‘after our painful inter- 
view of yesterday morning I determined to 
write a full statement that would incriminate 
you and your gang, and place it in the hands 
of some person with directions to put it in 
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who puts on a has 
something more than a fine hat. He 
wears a permanent guarantee of satisfaction. 
This is the one hat that must be to your liking. 
The fit—the material—the style—the wear—all 
must be what you pay for. Your dealer guarantees 

it to you-—we guarantee it to him. Do you wonder 
at the strong trend of public favor that has given to 


their wonderful vogue? Whether soft or stiff, the styles of these hats are recognized every- 
where as leaders. There is a von Gal made style that suits your height, your weight, the 
shape of your face. Do you wear it? 

Prices $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer'’s—or, tf he cannot supply you, write for Fai and UV ‘inte a 


Style Rook E, and we will fill your order direct from factory if you indicate style 
and give hat size, your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25c to cover 


We are Makers of the Milles Celebrated $3 Hat 
Offices and Salesrooms: i Factories: 
Hawes.von (ja 


i Danbury, Connecticut 
1178 Broadway, New York f 
INCORPORATED 


Straw Hat Factory: 


Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
207 Washington St., Boston ff fi BaltimaraeMatyisnd 


OU know how you feel in 

a poorly fitting suit, when 
a really well-dressed man ap- 
pears. Makes you wish you 
had gone to a merchant tailor, 
doesn’t it ? 


Why not do so next time? 
Then you can get one of the 
exclusive 


oS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFFICE 


Guaranteed Fabrics 


We make these fabrics in our own 
mills, of the finest grades of pure live- 


fleece wool and sell them only to good 


merchant tailors. “Their soft, beautiful 

finish and distinctive patterns are world- 

famed among merchant-tailored men. 
Always look for the name “‘Shackamaxon’’ 


stamped on the back of every yard. If you 
don’t find it, the fabric isn’t Shackamaxon. 
Write us for the new Shackamaxon fall style 


book and correct dress chart; also the naineof a 
tailor near you handling Shackamaxon fabrics. 


JR Keim & Co. 


Shackamaxon Mills Philadelphia 
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The [clltale Book 


No manufacturer would send a salesman to the 
South Sea Islands with a line of Fur Coats to sell. 
Only a Colonel Mulberry Sellers would hope to 
dispose of Encyclopedias in Darkest Africa. 


Yet those manufacturers who do not devote 
the proper study to the selection of mediums for 
advertising their goods are no wiser. 

And among these are the advertising Pessimists. 


On the other hand there are the successful ones —the Ad-. 
vertising Optimists —who practise intensified advertising. “They 
plan their campaigns to reach the greatest number of possible 
purchasers at the lowest possible cost. “They keep an accurate 
record of returns from each publication, and use only those 
mediums which bring tangible, profitable results. 


The ‘‘keyed’’ advertisement tells the story. It leaves no 
room for doubt. It proves flatly that the advertisement pays or 
does not. It silences argument. It eliminates waste. It is the 
guide to maximum returns at minimum cost. 


Ten years ago a manufacturer of spray pumps in Rochester, 
New York, decided to advertise. He had no knowledge of 
mediums —and finally called in an advertising agent and accepted 
his list. With a number of other publications he included Farm 
Journal, of Philadelphia. At the end of the first season the results 
showed that $300 more had been spent in advertising than had 
been realized in orders. Fortunately the advertising was keyed — 
or there might have been another member of the ‘“Advertising 
Don’t Pay’? Club. The records showed that one publication — 
and only one —on the list had brought profitable returns. It was 
Farm Journal, and the advertising was continued in this paper. 
Later, other proved good mediums were added to the list. In 
ten years this manufacturer’s business has grown from a room 
19x70 ft. into a seven story factory building. Lucky for him 
those first ads were keyed! 


Many experiences like this have made Farm Journal an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the Keyed advertisement—so enthusiastic 
that we have prepared for the convenience of advertisers in de- 
termining the worth of our paper, as well as others, a RECORD 
BOOK OF ADVERTISING RETURNS. This book is 
substantially bound in cloth and morocco, and its blank pages 
have been carefully laid out to tell the story, month by month, 
of advertising returns from every medium the advertiser uses. 
It’s the most thorough and convenient record of its kind we have 
ever seen —and it will be sent free to any advertiser who requests 
it under his own business letter head. 


With the Record of Returns, we will also send our Book, 
“Tests and Testimony’’—the most interesting, informative and 
valuable hand-book of matters Agricultural ever published. It 
will open your eyes to the richest and least tilled advertising field 
in ,the country. It contains data about agricultural conditions 
more complete and to the point than is available in any other 
book. It is a guide to the needs and tastes of millions of 
people —the richest people as a whole in the world. 


Besides it will give you full information regarding Farm 
Journal. It introduces you to the quaintest, most interesting, 
instructive and best loved publication in the country. Tells how 
this paper has grown in thirty-four years to be the greatest agri- 
cultural journal in the world, with a circulation of over 775,000, 
or about 50% more than any other farm paper in the world. 
Recounts advertising successes which have been made through 
the columns of Farm Journal and gives proof to show why scores 
of the leading advertisers of the country have found it profitable 
to use it regularly. 


Write for the TELLTALE BOOK and TESTS AND TESTIMONY 
today. You'll find them invaluable. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Publishers 


FARM JOURNAL 
Unlike Any Other Paper 


The November issue will be 800,000 copies. Rate $4 per line. 
Forms close October 5th. Come in. 


EVENING POST 


the hands of the police if I should suddenly 
be found murdered —or should mysteriously 
disappear. Then I thought that I would 
write to you and tell you what I had done, 
thus making you in a way my guardian 
angel. But I did not do this. I had met 
with straight dealing and good faith at your 
hands, and I knew that, much as you might 
wish to do so, nothing on your part would 
ever prevent Chu-Chu from trying to settle 
his account with me. The man is a blood- 
maniac. Now, when this afternoon Cut- 
tynge confessed to me that he himself had 
stolen his wife’s pearls ——” 

Ivan, whose lustrous eyes had never left 
mine, made an involuntary gesture, then 
controlled himself. 

“Yes,” said I, “‘Cuttynge was pressed 
by certain obligations and stole the pearls. 
He sold them outright, knowing that he 
could never explain their return. His con- 
fession proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that your dealings with me had been 
fair and generous. Now, my dear Count, 
you could have me assassinated at any 
time that suited your convenience, and no 
one would be the wiser. I have always 
detested the idea of a man’s turning honest 
and then betraying his old pals to save 
his pelt. I won’t do it. I wouldn’t do it 
living, nor would I doit dead. As for your 
asking me for my word that I will never, 
no matter what may happen, place any 
information injurious to you, it is not 
necessary. But since you ask for it I give 
it. I shall never betray you.” 

Ivan bowed. 

“That’s quite enough, Mr. Clamart,”’ 
said he. ‘“‘You have nothing to fear from 
me. Fight it out with Chu-Chu. I hope 
you get the better of him.” He scowled 
again, and his handsome face underwent a 
lightning change from that of the polite 
man of the world to that of the criminal, 
a look that lies so near the surface in every 
professional thief. 

“T have had enough of Chu-Chu,” he 
snarled. 

“Then why not back my own play?” I 
asked quickly. © 

“No. That could not be done. It 
would be bad for the organization. You 
are, after all, an outsider and Chu-Chu is 
one of us. He has no friends, but a great 
many admirers. Few men will work with 
him after having had the opportunity to 
observe his methods. He would rather kill 
than not. Some day he will spoil every- 
thing. I have had enough of him. He is 
no longer to be trusted, and it is even pos- 
sible that if caught he might turn state’s 
evidence. He is an egoist—a rank egoist.”’ 

“Then you will stand neutral yourself?” 
I asked. 

“Absolutely. I will do more than that. 
If opportunity offers, I might even give you 
a little unofficial help. Now I must go. 
I wish you good luck. You will need it. 
And a word in your ear—look out for an 
oriental-looking person with one nostril 
much larger than the other. He is Chu- 
Chu’s servant. Some say he is Chu-Chu’s 
brain. Now I must go. Aw revoir and the 
best of luck!” 

And out he went and jumped into his 
taxi and whirled off. 

That, my friend, was exactly one hour 
ago. I have written some letters; I have 
been to the bank. And now for my favor. 
Will you go over on the Rue du Bac and buy 
me a soutane and a priest’sround hat? Tell 
them that you are an artist and need them 
for a model. Tell them anything you like. 
I don’t need the stole, because I am not to 
bea priest, but one of these bushy-whiskered 
prédicateurs—the breed that wanders about 
the country on its own. The sort of chap 
that we would speak of at home as “an 
itinerant preacher.” 

Then, my friend, if you do not think that 
I am asking too much for our slight ac- 
quaintance, would you mind taking your 
bundle and going out by the train to St. 
Germain? No? Thanks, more than I can 
say. Somebody has got to bring the car 
back after I have made my change, and I 
know that you are a good driver. Leave it 
at the garage; you don’t need to tell them 
anything at all. 

Yes, I’ve got the beard and eyebrows 
and stain, and a pair of clippers with which 
I may get you to run over my curly head. 
I will drop you a line to your studio from 
time to time. 

What’s the betting? Odds on me? 
Thanks—that’s the way that I would play 
it myself. Monsieur le Tondeur is up 
against a Yankee—and an honest man. 


(THE END) 
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Living Room in the House of 
Mr. E. R. Knott, we Boston 


WALLS and CEILIN 


are Artistic and Sanitary _ 


f 


R. KNOTT, views of whose hand- 
some BEAVER BOARD rooms are here 
reproduced, has solved one of th 

serious problems of the home-builder. 


He has found in BEAVER BOARD a wall 
and ceiling material more artistic, sanitary and 
economical than lath, plaster and wall-paper, 

He has walls and ceilings that do not crac! 
do not disintegrate, do not harbor germs or 
vermin, and which require no repairing or re 
papering. 

Moreover, the panel treatment, with the 
beautifully tinted pebbled surface, has giv 
him the greatest opportunity for original and 
tasteful design. 


Write us and we will tell you how to get th 
same result, either in a new building or for 
remodeling an old one. 


BEAVER BOARD is made of pure wool fibre 
compressed into panels of different sizes and 
uniform thickness. These panels are nailed to 
the wall and ceiling-beams and the edges cov 
ered with decorative panel-strips. The board 
comes to you unpainted so that you use your 
own color-scheme in decorating. It displace 
lath, plaster and wall-paper altogether and should 
never be papered over, though by using longe 
nails it can be put on walls without removin 
plaster. By following the simple and explicit 
directions which come with every bundle mos 
artistic, durable and economical results can b 
secured with astonishing ease and quickness. 


BEAVER BOARrpD is sold by builders’ supply 
dealers, lumber, hardware, paint dealers, dee 
orators, etc., in sizes to meet all average re: 
quirements. For your protection each panel 
stamped on the back with the BEAVER BOARD 
trade-mark. If your dealer does not handle 
BEAVER, BoARD write us direct. Our illustrate 
booklet ‘Beaver Board and its Uses” sent fre 
at your request. All about BEAVER BOAR! 
and how to put it up and decorate it. 


The BEAVER COMP4 
2 BUFFALO 


235 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
185 Beaver Triangle, Ottawa, Canada — 


Kitchen in the House of 
Mr. E.R. Knott,of Boston 
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2 poisoned swords. It has been asserted 
at if Hamlet should be performed in a 
af-and-dumb asylum the inmates would 
able to follow the story with interest by 
vans of their eyes alone. It was a wise 
tie who once declared that the skeleton 
a good play is a pantomime. And Tar- 
fe is Moliére’s masterpiece, a marvel- 
sly rich portrayal of human nature; and 
aas also a pantomime for its backbone. 
aen the Comédie-Frangaise went to 
indon, thirty years ago, Sarcey picked 
, Tartuffe as the one play of all the reper- 
y that produced the most certain effect 
on the English playgoers, since its story 
3so clear that it could be followed even 
those ignorant of French. 

fthe successful play of the hour happens 
2e published the aspirant will do well to 
it and to compare the impression he had 
the theater itself with that made by the 
ated page in the library. This will help 
show him how much of the effect of a 
y is due to the performance—to the act- 
_to the looks and gestures, to the pauses 
to the sense of suspense. And it will 
bably startle him to discover how little 
she effect is due to external literary 
‘it, to mere writing, to rhetoric; and 
7much of this effect is the result of the 
'y itself, of the building up of the situa- 
is so that one seems to arise naturally 
of the other; and of the bold, sharp 
tact of character with character. Fine 
‘ing is nowadays at a discount; and in 
‘theater action is all important. This 
0 new discovery, for Aristotle said it 
ly centuries ago, insisting that story 
construction were absolutely necessary, 
Teas poetry was only a decoration or an 
mpaniment. A good play must have 
ary merit, of course; but it must be 
na before it is literature. It must have 
\trical effectiveness, first of all; 
ability comes only second. It has to 
‘eed on the stage or it will never be read. 
‘he ambitious aspirant will find advan- 
, also, in analyzing contemporary pub- 
td plays that he has not seen acted and 
ying to guess at their effectiveness in 
‘theater. Sardou once told a reporter 
) he had studied Scribe’s pieces in the 
savor to spy out the secrets of stage- 
i. “Tused to take a three-act play that 
id not know anything about. I read 
) the first act; and, after this exposition 


= 


ified with myself only when I had, by 
ting a plot pretty close to that which I 


Scribe is now a little old-fashioned; 
joday a novice would find it very sug- 
‘ve if he took Pinero’s Mid-Channel, 
8’ Liars, or Clyde Fitch’s Girl With the 
in Eyes, and, after studying the first 
‘ery carefully, tried to outline the play 
‘is the necessary conclusion. 


The Part the Plot Plays 


ay this is to emphasize the fact that 
rt of the dramatist is very like the art 
e architect. A plot has to be built up 
as a house is built—story after story; 
10 edifice has any chance of standing 
Sit has a broad foundation-and a solid 


The 


2 must be interpreted by a story; and 
ory must be stiffened into a plot. The 


plot may be simple and straightforward, 


free from complications and complexities; | 


but it must deal with a struggle. It must 
show the clash of contending desires. This 
marks the sharp difference between the 
novel and the play. Alone in the library 
we are often glad to read a novel which 
sets before us merely a group of characters, 
revealing themselves by word of mouth; 
but in the theater, when we are assembled 
together, we are bored if we are not shown 
a definite action, a steadily moving story in 
which we can follow the strife of opposing 
forces. A novel may delight us by merely 
exhibiting human beings; but a play will 
not please us unless we can sympathize 
with the effort of one of those human beings 
to achieve something. On the stage we 
want to see somebody wanting something 
and either getting it or not getting it. We 
want to see a fight, fought to the finish. 


The Works of Great Men 


When Mr. Gillette set out to put Sher- 
lock Holmes into a play he instinctively 
seized upon the shadowy figure of Professor 
Moriarity, the astute leader of a band of 
criminals—a figure only glimpsed vaguely 
in a far corner of one of the least known of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stories. Mr. 
Gillette put this figure in the forefront of 
the play he was composing and set him over 
against the incomparable detective, thus 
providing Sherlock Holmes with a foeman 
worthy of his steel. The resulting play was 
a duel of wits between the wrong embodied 
in Moriarity and the right personified by 
Sherlock Holmes. And a very large part 
of the success of The Lion and the Mouse 
was due to the ease with which the audience 
was able to follow the bitter contention 
between the heroine and the plutocrat, 


each of them knowing his own mind and | . : 


each of them feeling justified in his own 
conscience. It may be noted, also, that the 
Taming of the Shrew is one of the least 


intellectual of Shakspere’s plays—it is only | 


a farce, with an abundance of violent fun; 
but it keeps the stage after three centuries 


because its story is vigorously dramatic, | 


since it sets before us an unmistakable con- 
tention of opposing forces, resulting in the 
conquest of a woman’s will by a man’s. 

One piece of advice to the novice can 
properly be offered by a student of stage 
history. Begin modestly. Begin by imi- 
tating the successful playwright of your 
own time and your own country. Be sat- 
isfied, at first, if you can succeed in doing 
only what these predecessors have done— 
even if you believe you have it in you to 
do better. Don’t try to be precocious—as 
Margaret Fuller said: ‘‘For precocity some 
great price is always demanded sooner or 
later in life.” The great dramatists have 
never exhibited any undue precocity; they 
have always begun modestly by imitating. 
Shakspere’s earliest plays are merely his 
juvenile attempts to write the kind of 
pieces that Marlowe and Kyd, Lyly and 
Greene had made popular. Moliére’s earli- 
est plays are imitations of the improvised 
comedies of the Italian strollers. In these 
first pieces of Shakspere and Moliére it is 
scarcely possible'to perceive even the prom- 
ise of the power to which they ultimately 
attained. Henry Arthur Jones began by 
writing comediettas and melodramas; and 
Sir Arthur Pinero made an equally unam- 
bitious beginning with curtain-raisers. 

The really important dramatist is, of 
course, a man who has something to say 
and who has learned how to say it. In his 
immaturity he is not likely to have much 
to say of any great significance; and he 
can, therefore, concentrate his attention 
on learning how to say what little he has to 
utter. An anecdote is told of Courbet, the 
French painter, which brings out this point. 
A very ambitious young fellow came to him 
for advice, enlarging upon the lofty projects 
he had in mind. Courbet listened and then 
answered: ‘‘Go home and paint a portrait 
of your father.”” The young man pro- 
tested at this humble task, proclaiming 
his desire to paint great historical scenes. 
“Exactly,” said Courbet; “I understand— 
you want to become a historical painter. 
That is why I tell you to go home and 
paint a portrait of your father.” 

This is excellent advice for beginners in 
every art. Like the aviators, they must be 
content to fly along the level ground for a 
little distance before they attempt to soar 
aloft into the blue empyrean. 
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An Electric Lamp 
To Replace All Other Lamps 


i [HERE is no longer any excuse for dim and 
| unsatisfactory electric lights—low efficiency | 
_. lamps—ain the home, store or office. 


The improved Tungsten is the highest development of the electric 
|| lamp and places electric lighting well in advance of any other form 
of illumination. | 

a 


It gives a pure, white light—like sunlight—the easiest all-around 4 
|, light on the eyes. 
| In the home or in the store it brings out all the beauty of furnish- = | | 
ings or merchandise. Does not distort or shade natural colors. 


It actually gives three times the light of the old-fashioned 
carbon lamp at an equal expense for current. 


Now you can buy a Tungsten lamp that will withstand all the wear and tear 
that any lamp will ordinarily receive. It has the rugged ‘“‘ wire-type"’ filament — 
giving maximum light during the full life of the lamp. This lamp is one of the 
famous Westinghouse products — 


e ° t i 

_| The Westinghouse Wire-Type || 
; Tungsten Lamp 

| Try half a dozen of these lamps in different parts of the house. If you have been 

rig using the comparatively feeble carbon lamps, the difference will be amazing. Even 


if you have been using ordinary Tungsten lamps, the ruggedness of the Westinghouse 
Wire-Type will prove an added economy over the saving in current itself, 


Saregheertey gt ste U MESA REECE eh 
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i To get the genuine Westinghouse Wire- Type Tungsten lamp is worth going to a 
Ed Little trouble. It will be no trouble to you, however —for if you have any difficulty 

in finding a dealer who will serve you, let us know and we will see that the lamps 
i are furnished you. 


Rte RRR oo SEE 
<— * 


The thing you must see on the lamps you buy is the 
little seal shown in the illustration marked “ Westinghouse 
Tungsten.” Be sure it’s there. 


All Good Dealers, Many Lighting Companies 


i WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Incandescent Lamp Department (Westinghouse Lamp Co.), Bloomfield, N. J. 
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This is 


the Dr. Sawyer Cushion Sole 


WHITE HOUSE SHOE 


It’s a handsome shoe. It is sensible and elegant 


in line and form. 


The Piano Felt Insole is the 


secret of its worth as a cushion sole shoe. 


This Piano Felt is like that on the hammer of your piano. 


It is as tough 


as leather yet has the resiliency so necessary to comfort in walking or stand- 


ing on hard floors or pavements. 


The shoe shown above is our No. B-270. 
White House material and work- 


Cushion Sole feature it has 


In addition to the 


manship. Men’s Jefferson last, Blucher cut, selected kid stock 
with Goodyear welted single sole, cork filled. Sizes 5 to 11. 


$520 According to Styleand Material $622 


This shoe is so good —so comfortable and so satisfying that the ‘Joy of 
Wearing”’ will justify you in making a special effort to procure the Genuine 


Dr. Sawyer Cushion Sole White House Shoe. 


We have this process 


patented under Registration No. 858,368. 
Department A 


Address 


ASK FOR THEM. If not 
found in your town write me 
and I will send you a Style 
Book and see that you are 
supplied. 


Soe Oy, St. Louis, Mo. 


$.—I want all boys and 
Buster Brown 
Fal) and 


BUSTER. 


PS 
girls to wear 
School Shoes this 
Winter. 


Me too. —TIGE. 


The Roof Nh 


Gc: FLEXIBLE CEMENT ROOFING is a 
thoroughly standardized roofing mate- 
rial, made to meet all requirements, no mat- 
ter how exacting; a material of 25 years 
proven quality and durability. 

Carey’s Roofing is designed for service in the 
South as well as the North. By reason of its tem- 
pered asphalt cement composition, it offers equal 
resistance to extremes of heat or cold. 

The illustration shows a foundry building in 
the South—that of the Ross-Meehan Foundry Co., 
Chattanooga, entirely roofed with Carey’s. 


Scores of other foundry buildings—as well as a 


Write for Booklet, Sample and Full Information 


The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
43 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


50 Branches 


e e e 
Industrial Buildings 
variety of manufacturing plants and buildings of 
every description in all parts of the United States 


and Canada — are covered with Carey’s Roofing, 
giving the highest satisfaction. 


Whether the roof surface is flat or steep; whether 
the sheathing is wood, metal, tile or concrete; 
whether the roof is subjected to extremes of heat 
and cold or other destructive influences, Carey’s 
Flexible Cement Roofing proves its standardiza- 
tion and efficiency — proves it by long time tests 
in all localities. 

Our complete organization enables us to furnish 
and apply Carey’s Roofing anywhere under our 
direct supervision and guarantee. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Acourse of forty lessonsin the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Esenwein 


Berg 


Why Pay Extravagant Hotel Rates ? 
THE CLENDENING *9 You’ 


Select, Home-like, Economical. Suites of 
Parlor, Bedroom, Private Bath $1.50 daily and up. 
J Write for descriptive booklet Gwith map of city. 
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THE INFARE AT TEN 
SLEEP 


(Continued from Page 7) 


entrance of the two men; but when Killis 
explained, with his mouth to her ear, that 
the preacher from Bible Grove had come, 
her lips trembled and her hot eyes yielded 
a few scant tears. 

Distressing as was the scene, it was only 
too familiar to Rook, and he set to work 
with professional skill. He had never been 
a doctor of souls exclusively, and he first 
washed the patient’s face and hands with 
cool water. He next inquired as to the 
course and duration of her sickness. Then, 
turning the children and dogs out-of-doors, 
he knelt beside the lowly bed, motioning 
the husband to do likewise. 

He began his prayer in low, uncertain, 
half-muted tones, for the face of God was 
hidden from him, and vain, indeed, seemed 
his oblation; but, as he warmed to his work 
and the old familiar phrases dropped from 
his lips, he gained confidence. His voice 
grew in volume and intensity, became oro- 
tund and sonorous, fell into those mellif- 
luous cadences which mark the music of 
the master of the human harp. Finally, 
stimulated by the sick woman’s pious ejac- 
ulations, and feeling the sustaining ether 
under his oratorical wings, he launched 
fearlessly forth. His powerful voice issued 
in a resistless torrent, rising and falling, like 
the beat of the sea, in arhythmic, harmonic 
sequence of chords. Then, tremulous from 
his exertions and with his face streaming 
with perspiration, he closed in a tender 
minor strain. 

“Praise be to God! I feel His savin’ 
grace!” shrilled the woman. 

“Amen! Amen!” shouted Killis between 
his sobs. 

Rook, rising unsteadily, with the vacant 
air of one enthralled by a vision, passed 
noiselessly into the leanto kitchen. After 
aninterval he took a freshly dressed squirrel 
from a peg and began a broth for the in- 
valid. He shrewdly guessed that half her 
trouble was lack of nutrition. 

It was a new man who rode away from 
the Killis cabin several hours later, with 
his face from—not toward—Ganderbone, 
his heart purged of murder and his soul at 
peace with Him who said: “ Vengeance is 
mine.’”’ The past two months had become 
as unsubstantial as an evil dream after the 
morning sun has banished the shadows from 
one’s chamber and awakened the world to 
life and love and labor again. 

One figure in the phantasmagoria, hovw- 
ever, resisted dissolution and stood out 
with the solidity of a great rock amid a sea 
of sifting sand. It troubled him not a little 
as his horse picked its way down the diffi- 
cult road, and when he reached Bee Branch 
he slipped from the saddle and fell upon 
his knees. It was a very different prayer 
which he now offered. He repeated the 
simple words over and over, in a low, fervid 
voice, almost like one softly chanting an 
incantation. 

“Merciful God, give me this woman or 
give me the stren’th to do without her! 
Make her a helpmeet or consume as by fire 
this pore, airthly love of mine!” 

When he reached a fork in the road 
and chose the tine which would take him 
past the Yelverton home it was in perfect 
faith that he was facilitating an answer to 
his prayer and not weakly yielding to his 
longing to see Sallie again. 

He was still half a mile from the house 
when a bullet suddenly sang past his head 
like an angry bee. As instinctively as a 
chick darts beneath the hen’s wing at the 
shadow of a hawk, Rook leaped from his 
horse and sped for the nearest shelter—a 
boulder about the size of a bushel basket. 
Before he reached it two more jets of smoke 
spurted from behind a tree some twenty 
rods away. 

Owing to the lowness of his rampart, a 
prostrate position was necessary to secu- 
rity. So, lying flat on his belly, Rook ex- 
posed his hat on one side of the rock as a 
blind while he cautiously brought one eye 
up to the other edge to reconnoiter. He 
presently glimpsed the red head and her- 
culean shoulders of Wigg Tinklepaw— 
whom, as a matter of course, he had ex- 
pected to see. In the mountain, to shoot 
and kill is bad; but to shoot and not kill is 
worse—for theshooter. Wigg undoubtedly 
expected to be called to account for his 
assault on the night of the infare, and in 
this attack he was merely forestalling his 
opponent. 
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There’s no need 
any more for you 
to wear coarse, 
ugly, ill-fitting, 
bulky socks— 
merely be- 
cause you're 
anxious to 

have hose 

that will wear. ba 
And as for socks full of holes 

or darned socks—never again 
This is the day of guaranteed 
socks worth while—of 
Bachelors’ Friend 

Hosiery 
— hose that are not only guaranteed to w 


but are good looking, too—as handsome ¢ 
very high priced hose. 


Made of the highest grade long staple combe 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn —ela 
comfortable —they look like silk. Heel 
toe twice the thickness of other parts—yet 
with the strength and give of a silk gl 
Looped on the most modern two-thread loo 
ing machine. Best imported dye. Fre 

Welt top. Washed with the best Italian Oli 
Oil Soap—absolutely sanitary. All mad 
our own factory. Century of know- 
behind each sock. Guaranteed six months, ; 


Colors — black, tan, navy, bordeaux, 


slate, purple, etc. At your 


dealer's or we'll supply 
you direct. 


JOS. BLACK 
& SONS CO. In three gra 
York, Pa. Sor belt doneall 


Something = 
the Indian 


didn’t know— 


He did know the value of cer- 
tain kinds of leather for protec- 
tion against wet and cold. But he 
didn’t know the greater value of 
footwear made of this same “certain” 
leather and Beacon Falls rubber. 


BEACON FALLS 
Leather-Top 
RUBBER SHOES 


Sportsmen say they are the best for them, 


Comfortable, close-fitting and light; 
water-proof uppers of Chrome leather, 
P i> 12, 14and 16inches high; fitted with 
Af Co. Klondike Eyelets and Rawhide Laces. 
A The Rubber Shoe part is made in two styles- 
TradeMark& Rock Elmand Manitoba. The Rock Elmhaj 
Look forthe a ribbed over of pure rubber without ii 
Cross The Manitoba (see picture) is madeo 
the finest quality of Gum forced unde 
pressure into heavy duck, The pur 
Gum soles are sade to wear, — 
Dealers everywhere sell the 
Elm or Manitoba, 10-in. heigl 
about $4.50 for men and in wid 
and F for women. If your 
*‘missed fire,’’ send us his nam 
will see that you are supplied, 
For service and protection no 
wear can beat these shoes. 
“Cross’’ is on every pair 
guarantees wear and satisfactior 
Don’t buy rubbers without tb 
“*Cross’’ on the bottom. a 
Send for our tllustrated booklets 
describing the full line an 
styles for hunters, anglers an 
out-door people. ae 


The BEACON FALLS RUBBE 


SHOE CO., Beacon Falls, C 
WP NewYork Chicago Bosto 


\\ 
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sold by metropolitan hatters for $3, we sell, American 
expressage paid. Looks right, fits right, feels right. 
this hat because it’s different. Proper for all occasions. 
colors—light gray striped, dark gray striped, brown st 
gray rough Cloth, medium brown rough Cloth. Fin 
silk serge lined; crown and brim heavy silk stitched 


Don’t postpone it 
longer. Winter will 
soondrivethepainter 
indoors,yetin winter | 
the protection of }7 
paint is needed most. 


A shabby house looks 
its worst when summer 
foliage is gone, and it will 
get shabbier all through 
the winter, as moisture penetrates and 
freezes, and melts and freezes again, 
spreading old cracks wider and open- 
ing many new ones. 

Paint will cover rotting wood but 
cannot replace it. Paint in time and 
prevent decay. Lumber costs too much 
these days to be allowed to perish for 
lack of paint. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead with the Spread” 


}and pure linseed oil, when mixed by an ex- 
perienced painter to suit the conditions of 
surface, climate and exposure, is the one 
best paint to withstand extremes of tem- 
perature. It penetrates and fills every pore; 
itis elastic, and shrinks and expands with 
the wood it covers and never lets go; it 
gives the maximum of service and beauty 
at the minimum of cost. 


‘cover the increased quantity of paint which 
will be required then to satisfy the more 
porous, unprotected surface. 


Send for our free book“ Pure Paint.” 
i Lt will give you trustworthy informa- 
_ tion about house painting and the 
| color plates with it will be very help- 
Jul in selecting a stylish color scheme. 


arter White Lead Company 
| 12080 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 


_ 


Factories ; Chicago— Omaha 


¥ 


. 
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Unlike manya prod- 
uct that has been 
nursed past the dan- 
iger line of business 
infancy into maturity, 


DIXON'S \ 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


. PENCILS 


Sy KS : 
' Peis ermanes Freres 


es 


‘are sustaining their rep- 
‘utation instead of com- 
\pelling their reputation 
‘to sustain them — and the 
| pencil-word is Dixon. 


2” 
_ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
. Jersey City, N. J. 
Send for Dixon's Penctl Guide— gratis 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
o— That’s all we want to know 

= Now,wewill not give youany grand prize 
y) — or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
Tichina week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, senda copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
 /undsamplelesson plate,andletusexplain. 
The W.L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
—— 313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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_ Rook prepared fora vigorous defense. In 
his haste he had left his rifle on his saddle- 
horn, and in a duel at a hundred yards his 
44 revolver left much to be desired. 

Nevertheless, his first shot struck the 
enemy’s tree with a vicious thud, though 
it elicited from Wigg only a derisive hoot 
and a return ball which smacked the “hard- 
head” like a cyclopean kiss. His second 
and third shots missed the tree, for he had 
aimed first at an exposed shoulder and 
secondly at a knee. Thenceforward he 
fired more slowly and carefully, for, upon 
count, he found that he had but twenty-two 
cartridges left. 

Wigg seemed plentifully supplied with 
ammunition, for he kept up a rapid fire 
until the ground on both sides of Rook’s 
body was plowed with little furrows as 
straight as a plumbline and dotted with 
granite chips from the boulder. Presently, 
however, Wigg ran to another tree and, 
after a brief interval, to a third one. Rook 
at first supposed he was retreating, but this 
was unlikely, with the odds all in his 
enemy’s favor; and, looking for a better 
explanation, he soon suspected that the 
crafty Ganderboner was working toward 
higher ground, from which he could deliver 
a plunging fire over the top of his oppo- 
nent’s low defense. And it was not long 
before Rook received a glancing blow upon 
his sole which caused him speedily to haul 
in his extended legs. 

His situation was now perilous; and he 
was craning his neck for a line of retreat 
when his quick eye caught a slight agitation 
of the “‘calico-bushes’? which formed a 
thicket on the other side of the road. His 
horse, contentedly grazing throughout the 
duel, had worked over to the edge of this 
thicket; and while Rook still suspiciously 
scrutinized a spot directly beyond the 
horse, a bare hand and arm suddenly shot 
out of the leafy wall, seized the rifle from 
the saddlehorn and vanished from sight. 
The watching man was not deceived. He 
knew that hand and arm as surely as if 
he had seen the face beyond them. They 
belonged to Sallie Yelverton. 

For the first time he felt fear. He knew 
the girl’s prowess with a rifle and that, at 
this short range, she could lay his mouth 
in the dust with her first shot. Mountain 
women had more than once shown them- 
selves the equals of men in nerve and sto- 
icism when fate had forced their hands, and 
Sallie Yelverton was daring and reckless 
beyond most of her sex. Yet the thought 
that she could slay him in cold blood— 
especially when he was obviously getting 
the worst of the encounter with her lover— 
was so abhorrent to him that he tried to 
reject it and to believe that her object was 
rather to put the rifle beyond his reach. 

Five minutes passed. No shot came. 
Then, though still apprehensive of danger 
from the new quarter, he was forced to turn 
his attention again to his original assailant. 
Wigg by this time had ascended the slope 
still higher and his bullets were chewing up 
the ground formerly occupied by Rook’s 
shanks. So Rook, now curled up like a 
porcupine, once more opened fire, hoping 
rather than believing that a lucky shot 
might cut short the operations of his now 
overbold foe. 

Presently he was startled by a shot on 
his right quarter; but no bullet had passed 
him with its unmistakable death-song, 
which would certainly not have been the 
case had he been the target of this new 
entrant in the fight. So he shifted his 
glance from the region of the last shot back 
to the tree up the slope. As he did so he 
saw Wigg Tinklepaw pitch forward, with 
upthrown arms, and fall on his face. 

Puzzled at this sudden turn of affairs and 
suspecting a conspiracy in which Wigg was 
“playing possum”’—a ruse which had lured 
many an indiscreet feudist to his death—he 
lay stilla moment longer. Then, trembling 
with a divination of the truth, he rose and 
ran toward the spot from which the last 
report had come. 

With the rifle across her knees, her fore- 
finger, stained with the blackberries she had 
been picking, still upon the trigger, Sallie 
Yelverton sat on the trunk of a fallen 
tree—a pale and tragic figure, but as 
composed and self-sustained as Jael after 
smiting Sisera with her hammer. Most 
eloquently had she denoted her choice of 
the rival suitors. Yet Rook, in spite of the 
lovelight shining from his eyes, stood as 
dumb as if he had lost his tongue. ‘i 

“Rooky, go see if I kilt him,’”’ said she 
gently. ‘‘I only aimed fer his hip.” 

Her aim was true. It was his hip she had 
hit, dooming him to limp through life and 
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FRANKLIN MOTOR CARS ARE MADE IN FIVE CHASSIS 
SIZES, TWO “FOURS” AND THREE “SIXES,” WITH 
THIRTEEN STYLES OF OPEN AND ENCLOSED BODIES. 
THE EQUIPMENT OF ALL OPEN TYPE BODIES IN- 
CLUDES WIND SHIELD AND TOP. PRICES ARE F.O.B. 
FACTORY. 


25-HORSE-POWER, FOUR-CYLINDER MODEL G TOURING CAR, 
$2000. 


MODEL.G RUNABOUT, 18-HORSE-POWER, FOUR-CYLINDER, $1650. 


SIX-CYLINDER, 30-HORSE-POWER MODEL M, $2800 FOR TOURING 
CAR, TORPEDO-PHAETON OR ROADSTER. 


SIX-CYLINDER, 38- HORSE-POWER MODEL D, $3500 FOR TOURING 
CAR OR TORPEDO-PHAETON. 


SIX-CYLINDER, 38-HORSE-POWER MODEL H SEVEN-PASSENGER 
TOURING, SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES, $4000. 


MODEL H LIMOUSINE, $5000. 25-HORSE-POWER LIMOUSINE 
OR LANDAULET, $3000. 


FRANKLIN COMMERCIAL CARS INCLUDE PNEUMATIC-TIRED 
TRUCKS, LIGHT DELIVERY WAGONS, PATROLS, AMBULANCES, 
OMNIBUSES AND TAXICABS. 


BEAUTY OF DESIGN, LUXURIOUS RIDING, LIGHT 
WEIGHT, GREAT TIRE ECONOMY, ARE DISTINGUISH- 
ING FRANKLIN FEATURES. THE MOST NOTABLE 
FEATURE, HOWEVER, IS THE AIR-COOLED MOTOR 
AND RECENT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE MADE IT THE 
MOST REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT IN AUTOMOBILE 
MOTOR DESIGN. WHEN WRITING FOR OUR NEW CAT- 
ALOGUE ASK ALSO FOR “THE FRANKLIN ENGINE.” 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE N Y 


SESE ITT ELI, RIS 


IRELESS RANGE 


The newest, genuine steel and 
. iron Hireless Range with solid 
aluminum utensils. Free trial for 30 
days—90 meals or more. Sensational, 


Makes and burns its 


Absolutely safe. 
own gas. Brilliant 500 candle power 
light. Casts no shadow, Costs 2 cents 
per week. No smoke, grease, nor odor. 
Over 200 styles. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


wholesale prices to first buyers— $5 
and up. Immense saving in fuel, 
grocery and meat bills. Write for free 
bulletin with recipes and quick buyers’ 
special prices, 

Johnston-Slocum Co. 
m Box 233 Caro, Michigan 


MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, (f 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders With- 
out Heat. Justsqueeze from tube and spread 


Gasoline Engine 


Stupendous offer on Schmidt’s Chilled 
Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 3 h. p. Absolute 


Free Trial. If you keep it send only §7.50. 
$7.50 


Take long time on the balance, Price same 
as to dealers. Only engine with a Chilled 


ee Sebeige hoe we Oplinger, the marvelous improvement in 
* , Aes i ines. Fi , be , ‘How 
machinery. Fine for motorists. gasoline engines. Five years’ guarantee. Free book = 


to Use Power.’’ Just send your name and address and get 
books and all particulars free on this amazing offer. 


Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept. 8356, Davenport, lowa 


Send 10c for trial tube. 
MARVEL SOLDER CO. GAs, 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, NewYork QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 


ISHOPRIC WALL BOARD is cheaper 
and better than lath and plaster. 


It is the original Wall Board, construction patented. 
BISHOPRIC SHEATHING is made of same ma- 
terials as Wall Board, but is nailed smooth side to 


Made of kiln-dried, dressed laths imbedded in Asphalt Mastic. | studs with laths and asphalt exposed, 
a Laths are necessary in Wall Board to 
prevent warping and to insure solid, 
rigid, stiff, substantial SAVES PER CENT 
eye a é . 914° 
‘ and in material and labor. Does away with building paper. 
Walls —_— Ceilings 1akessmooth, solidjob. Prostapathetheat, colt dane 
It’s the only Wall Board with laths; | ness and vermin. Used under weather boards, flooring and 


the only one with a water-proof body. 
Clean, odorless, and sanitary. Guar- 
anteed not to shrink, warp or crack; 
also proof against dampness, heat, 
cold, sound and vermin. Sold under 
our money-back guarantee. Easily 
nailed to studs. Applied dry, it is 


ready roofing or cement; also as lining for barns, poultry 
houses and other out-door buildings. Houses finished 
with Bishopric Wall Board and Sheathing are ready for 
immediate occupancy. Write today for prices and 


| ri Booklet and ( Bishopric Wall Board 
R SAMPLE of Bishopric Sheathing 
— lap—inexpensive or artistic decoration. 


— = Bishopric Ready Roofing 
Used for finishing new buildings of every description; also for ° e one 
partitions, attics, cellars, porches, laundries, garages. Dealers Write for Attractive Proposition 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co., 22 E. Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ready at once for paint, paper or bur- 
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A Little Pebeco Tooth Paste 


“Routs Out the Cause of Tooth Decay 


Perfected for the purpose, a very little 
Pebeco overcomes acidity of the 
mouth—the cause of 95% of tooth 
decay. 
Pebeco has a definite, scientific action, 
neutralizing the acids that form in the 
mouth, and keeping it free from harmful 
germs and bacterial growth—wholesome 
and healthy. 
\ It hardens soft, tender gums, and being 
an effective deodorant, it maintains a 
sweet, inoffensive breath. 


Use only 1/3 
of a 


brushful 


Preserves and Cleanses the Teeth 


Whitens and polishes, dissolves tartar deposits and removes long- 
standing discolorations without injuring the surface of the enamel. 


Pebeco is not highly scented, but it has a freshness of flavor that 
imparts to the whole oral cavity unmistakable cleanliness and vigor. 


Write for Ten Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Panel 


With these means prove to your own satisfaction whether or not you have “acid mouth” 
and‘ that Pebeco Tooth Paste overcomes it. Acid will turn the blue test paper pink. After 
using Pebeco, an acid test shows that you have removed the cause of tooth decay. 

Pebeco Tooth Paste originated in the hygienic laboratories of P, Beiersdorf & Co. , Hamburg, 
Germany. Its worth was soon evident to dentists, and good dentists everywhere urge its use. 

It is sold all over the world. Large Tubes, 50c. You will find Pebeco cheap because you 
need use so little— only 14 of a brushful. 


pe & FINK, 106 William St., New York. Producers ate ees Riveris ols 


LEHN & FINK 
Sole U.S. Licensees PEBECO 
106 William St., New York City 


TEST PAPERS 


For Diagnosing the Mouth Condition 


They die 


outdoors! 


Learn About Brick 


i) mixing \) 
No Spreading— \\\ 


No Muss— | 


No Trouble— 


Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


aboutthe house, Rats will seek 
it,eat it,die outdoors. Easiest, 
Quickest,cleanest way. Large 
™ size 25c,small size 15c, 

2 all druggists or direct 
prepaid. The Rat 
Biscuit Co., 10 N. 
LimestoneSt., 
Springfield, 
Ohio 


ee 
Every one admires a brick house. 
Few realize its low cost and economy. 


Brick is the most beautiful, most reliable, 
really the cheapest building material in the 
world. The cost of wood has risen until a wood 
house costs more to build and maintain than 
a brick house. 

Learn the Facts. Send today for our Free Book, 

lution in Building Materials.’ 

Two Books of New House Designs from lead- 

ing architects’ offices, sent on receipt of price. 

“A House of Brick for $10,000,’ 2nd 

Edition, 41 designs, 25c. 

“A House of Brick of Moderate Coat’? ($3,000 

to $7,000). 71 designs, 50c. 

When writing state character of work 

TRADE MARK vou have in mind. 

THE BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
1320 Flatiron Building, New York 


Dull blades sharpened “A Revo- 


better than new by 
perfect chemical proc- 
ess. We sharpen 
any make safety razor 


blades for 2c each, or 


30c a Dozen - 


Don’t confuse with sim- 


ilar offers. Each blade 
hair-tested before it leaves 
us. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Read Free Shaving 
Soap offer—drop your 
blades in the mail foday/ 


BIG MONEY FOR YOU 
Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, and 


glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business. 
Write today for free sample and full particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 


e If you think of starting 

Retail’ Store 2332 

locations where new 

etc., in every part of the United States. On my list are many places 

where a new store can start with small capital and pay a profit from the 

tion and capacity. No charge for information, including free a 200-page 
book telling how to run a retail store. 


a store I can help you. 
retail stores are needed. I know about towns, industries, rooms, rents, 
beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your own ambi- 

EDW. B. MOON, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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cutting him off forever from those rough 
sports in which he had excelled. 

Hunter Yelverton brought a wagon in 
which to haul him home; and, after they 
had lifted the wounded man in, groaning 
dolefully, Rook and Sallie walked down 
the road under the first pale evening stars. 
Just before they reached the house Rook 
paused. Still half dazed by the revelation 
of Sallie’s love, he had not yet bared his 
heart. 

‘Sallie,’ he began solemnly, “‘I’ve made 
my peace with God. I done it this maw- 
nin’. . He’s got work fer me to do, spite of 
my unworthiness. I’m agoin’ back to 
preachin’. So I asked Him to give me you 
or the stren’th to do without you. I reckon 
He’s answered my prayer, Sallie.” 

She lifted her face to his, her dark lashes 
growing still darker with tears. 

“Oh, Rook, I’m no Christian, but I be- 
lieve He has! I knew you'd go back to the 
church. You’re different from the rest of 
us—and better. But, if you think such as 
me is not beyond forgiveness—if you think 
I could help you—I’ll try—oh, I’ll try so 
hard, Rook!” 

For answer, he drew her gently to his 
breast. 


The Housewreckers 


HE signs of disturbance are brewing: 

there’s a spirit of change in the air; the 
stars indicate something doing; I fear we 
are in for our share. My wife the long hours 
has been gilding with Fancy’s delightfullest 
dreams; she’s sketched out a plan for 
rebuilding that’s full of nooks, corners and 
beams. It’s a fever we have every season— 
to tear this old home all apart, without 
special object or reason, in the name of 
interior art. We tear down the stairways 
with ardor and cut some new holes in the 
walls. We raise some new shelves in the 
larder and lift some new posts in the halls. 
We change and we move and we alter 
until we feel hopelessly lost; nor ever the 
once do we falter or reckon at all of the 
cost. We rip and we tear and we frolic 
through chimneys and ingles and walls; 
we romp and we rush and we rollick, and 
tear out doors, windows and halls. We 
rend things like fiends of disaster; we rip 
and we saw and: we scan; we pull down 
great sections of plaster to change some 
interior plan. We haven’t torn things all 
*to pieces for nearly six months, and that’s 
why my fear of the future increases—the 
signs of disturbance are nigh! 


KNOW in the spring we’ll be dreaming 

of changes that ought to be made: of 
some new mahogany beaming and narrow 
oak floors to be laid; of rooms made the 
bigger and warmer; of sideboards built 
into the wall; of gable and cornice and 
dormer—we'll have to remodel them all. 
We'll make the old living room higher and 
knock out one end of the den; we'll build a 
new grate for the fire and brick up the old 
one again. We haven’t torn up since last 
summer; we haven’t made over a thing. 
Let’s draft some designs for the plumber 
and bid him prepare for the spring. Let’s 
haste to the architect madly and bid him 
take paper and pen and see, by designing, 
how badly the house can be torn up again. 
To wreck and to rend is our pleasure. De- 
lay not, for that would be wrong when 
time is so fleeting a treasure and art is so 
long—is so long! 


H, DULLARDS, what know ye of 

feeling? What measures of joy do ye 
share who never have ripped out a ceiling — 
who never have torn out a stair—who 
build no hall seats every morning—who tear 
them not out every night—who go not 
about fiercely scorning the plans that 
seemed yesterday right? Perfection, what 
charm’s in thy scanning? Monotony, 
where is thy zest? Pray, grant me the 
pleasure of planning and give me the joys 
of unrest. I want to come home to bare 
stringers, to sawdust and paint and débris. 
I want to go round with bruised fingers— 
the saw and the hammer for me! And so 
my delight is unending when comes my 
dear wife with a plan, and over my shoulder 
is bending, and bids me with ardor to scan. 
“Just some little changes, my dearie, that 
ought to be made right away.” Oh, life, 
all thy days would be dreary, and days, 
all thy skies would be gray,if men did not 
come at her calling to rip up the parlor 
and den, and set all the plaster to falling 
and tear this old house up again! 

—J. W. FOLEY. 
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Haiv Brushes# z 


are absolutely sanitary because the light 
open-work metal Brush Frame can bei 
stantly detached and washed or sterilize 


Sanitax Brushes are a necessity 
every fastidious woman and well groom 


‘ 


man because they prevent dandruff— | 
insure hair health—give lasting satis. 


faction. 


Sanitax Hair Brushes have én 


imported selected Russian Bristles, extra | 


penetrative to reach the scalp—solid | 
German Silver detachable backs, plain 
or embossed. You will take pride 7 


satisfaction in owning a Sanitax. 


Beautiful handle backed brushes f 
women— Military Brushes for men. 


you booklet “ Your Hair” containing ma 


Send us your dealer’s name and we will a 


valuable suggestions on Care of the Hai 


SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
2330 So. Wabash Ave., Chica 


Mnfrs. Hair, Fountain Bath, Shampoo, Hand 
Complexion Brushes. 


Dealers: Write for Special Demonstration Offer. 


Be ¢ $f * & @ 
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GVOUCINRON 


a : 
WILDS: 
AG AWAY AW 
=) PARQUET INLAID LINOLEU 


For homes, offices, 


the finest :m/aid linoleum 


through. 


noiseless, elastic, non-inflammableand 
a safe stepping surface; is easily clea 
with soap and water, thus eliminatin 
the frequent and expensive refinishin 
hardwood requires. 


Write for Folder “*S"* showing 26 pat. 
reproduced in colors, 


JOSEPH WILD & ©. T 


366-370 Fifth Ave. New York | | 
Established 1852. _| 


‘Tim This Plug is Guaranteed 
@ Carbon and Soot PROOF 


It has a patented electrical action that 
4; destroys carbon and soot as fast as 
e| deposited. Aids in development of 
maximum power — uses less current. 
For air or water cooled motors. 


Pariance 


SPARK PLUG — “Sparks in Water” 


Infallible proof that it can't be short 
f= circuited. Porcelain is heat proof. 
"2 Reliance Magneto Plugs are specially 
Wf recommended for oily engines. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money 
back. Sold by dealers everywhere, 


Patterns are in/aid and will last 
for years as the colors go right 


Sold by Dealers in High-Grade Linolelal a 


or sent prepaid onreceiptofprice. $1.4 
~ Get This Book — ‘‘Ignition and 


Spark-Plug Talk’’—a valual 


/ reference book —will make you |) 


¥/ master of your ignition system, 
f/ Send 4cstampstocover postage 
JEFFERY DEWITT CO. 
68 Butler Ave. 
Detroit 


| 


] 
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stores—wherever hard= 
wood effects are desired. Par- 
quetry perfectly reproduced in 


Costs less than hardwood; is sanitary, | 
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EO SHOES FOR MEN AND BOYS 4 No.9 SELZ ROYAL BLUE FOR WOMEN 
No| SELZ ROYAL BLUE AND PERFECTO SHOES FOR MEN 


) 
_ Ne: 5 SELZ GENOA 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 
THIRD AVE,& FERRY ST. 


GENERAL OFFICES ANO SALESROOMS PITTS 
BURGH 
MARKET & MONR STS 
Or TELEPHONE - ALL DEPARTMENTS 


a = tae Ss ges 
, CHICAGO . eS - an 5 Bett Court 3424, 
No.3 SELZ BIG INDIAN HEAVY SHOES AND HIGH CUTS. TELEPHONE ALL DEFARTMENTS 


MAIN 7II, No.4 MENS MEDIUM. No 7 SELZ LISERTY BELL SHOES FOR CHILDREN 


LARGEST MAKERS OF GOOD SHOES IN THE worR_D 


ORTY years ago we began to make good footwear; 
we’ve been doing it ever since. ‘The business has grown, 
from a very small beginning, to be the largest of its kind. 


You may not be interested in the fact itself; but the reasons for 
it are interesting to everybody who pays out any money for shoes. 


We started with the same materials, the same mechanical facilities, the same 
sort of workers that all manufacturers of shoes had then; we have now practically 
the same as all others have. We buy the best leather; we have the best machinery ; 
we employ the most skillful labor possible; others may do the same. We improve 
in these matters wherever and whenever we can. 


One thing we started with, forty years ago, hasn’t changed 
any; a determination never to put our name on a shoe that 
wasn’t good enough, all through, for you to pay your money 
for. We make shoes with a sense of obligation to the wearer. 


In these forty years we’ve had many chances to make more profit by making 
shoes not quite as good as they ought to be; cheaper leather, cheaper soles, 
pieced counters, composition heels. These were merely opportunities to make 
more money; they didn’t tempt us any. We’ve made the name Selz mean, to 
us, on a shoe, “good shoe.’’ It’s the only way to make it mean that to you. 


We’ve started on another forty years of the same policy. 


It depends only on 
you and whether by 
chance we may now 
have a satisfactory 
man where you live. 


But it’s well worth 
your while to write us 
and ask. That costs 
you only a 2-cent 
stamp or a postal. 

If we didn’t have 
a good, straightfor- 
ward proposition 
this advertisement 
wouldn’t be here. 


—A Good One 
If You Act Now 


A Business Proposition 
is Waiting for You Here 


F YOU are the kind of man we 

are looking for, whether young 
or middle aged, you can secure a 
first class opportunity to represent 
us in your town, county, or state. 


AGENT 
SALESMAN 
MANAGER 


I want a good man in every 
territory of the United States 
—as local agent for one 
county, or as general man- 
ager for a number of coun- 
ties. This proposition offers 
an opportunity for you, to 
build up a splendid and per- 
manent income. It's partly 
up to you, but hundreds of 
others are making a big suc- 
cess of this in their terri- 
tories. No experience is 
necessary to start, but I want 
men— young or old —who 
will do their best, who will 
treat me square and who will 


follow plain, easy 
and helpful in- 
structions, I 
am organizing 
my selling 
force now, 
and I want 
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Guaranteed Abso- 
to sharpen Bare 
3 C 
every 7 in its work. Has 
razor— j proven its value by 
safety or the demand of thou- 
old style A sands of razor oe in 
every part of the U. 


The N ever Fail 
Automatic Razor 


Stropper 


—So Much Talked About 


No charge made for territory. Protection against others 
running over your field. Co-operation, assistance, personal 
attention to each man. 

This is a new proposition, A positive automatic razor 
stropper— absolutely guaranteed to sharpen to a keen, 
smooth, velvety edge any razor — safety or old style — all 
the same, Handles any and every blade automatically 
Just a few seconds will put it in perfect and better shape to 
give a cooling, soothing, satisfying shave than can any 
expert hand operator, no matter how carefully he works. 
Men are eager to buy it, Women buy it for presents to men. 


Part, or All Your Time 


All I require is that you make an honest effort, keep 
things moving, and that you keep your promise to me and 
to your customers, The possibilities are unlimited. We 
absolutely prepare you on how to start at once and make 
a great success for yourself and us. Investigate, It costs 
you absolutely nothing to learn about this opportunity. 
Don’t delay, Territory is going fast. Write today, and 
give the name of your county, 


Address, Secretary 


The Never Fail Co. 


1145 Colton Bldg. 
Toledo, O. 


: This Out = 
and Mail Today = 


Secretary, THE NEVER FAIL CO. 


1145 Colton Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


Send me your offer, your proposition for me to 
represent you and all the facts about what others 
are doing in similar work for you. 


Vame. = = 


County - = 
(Be sure to name your county) 


Address —— =: 


State 


r You} 
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Sense and 


DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


Use the Gnome Ash Sifter—You Sift Your Coal Ask, Why Not Your Tobacco Ash? 
If it is Not on Sale at Your Tobacconist’s, Inquire for it at the Hardware Store. 


Passamguoddy’s Alpple Toddy 
By J.W. Foley 


Pindar Peel, of Passamquoddy, 
Made some birthday apple toddy 
An’ gits snubbed by everybody 
(Femalessect) in Passamquoddy. 


He put apple brandy in it, 

Put hot water in t’ thin it, 
Stood an hour t’ stir an’ spin it, 
Timed it to th’ very minute. 


Watched it with th’ tenderest feelin’, 
Knowed it would be soothin’, healin’, 
Grated in some orange peelin’. 
Toddy, say! That was a real un. 


Pindar Peel, of Passamquoddy, 
Sent a bid t’ everybody 

To jine him in apple toddy, 
(Hemale sect) in Passamquoddy. 


It had big baked apples floatin’ 
In it, an’ I was a-notin’ 

Nutmeg smell, an’ Peel was totin’ 
Glasses ’round an’ jest a-gloatin’. 


Ezry Beggs was thar, an’ Struthers, 
Homer Blake an’ Job Caruthers ; 
Treadwell Pew an’ his two brothers, 
Me an’ half a dozen others. 


We set thar a while a-gassin’, 
Crackin’ jokes an’ neighbor-sassin’, 
An’ while toddy was a-passin’ 
Ye sh’d hear th’ tongues unfasten. 


Me ner Job ner anybody 

Ever drunk sech apple toddy, 
Made all-wool without no shoddy 
In th’ days o’ Passamquoddy. 


Never see sech sly, deceivin’ 

Stuff as that—past all believin’; 
Put th’ real kibosh on grievin’, 
Loosed up tongue-tied fellers even. 


Homer Blake an’ Job Caruthers 
Sung some college songs an’ others, 
An’ Tread Pew an’ his two brothers 


Danced a Highland fling with Struthers. 


It was winter, an’ th’ wind er — 
Roarin’, but we all begin ter 

Feel th’ heat, by jing, an’ Pindar 
Shoved Gabe Struthers out th’ winder : 


Then reached out—he see he’d haf ter 
Pull him back—an’ give th’ gaff ter 
Gabe, an’ shook so hard with laughter 
That he went a-tumblin’ after. 


Wal, we got ’em back, an’ Struthers 
Wrastled Treadwell Pew’s two brothers, 
Blacked an eye fer Job Caruthers, 
Skinned my nose an’ hurt some others. 


But th’ was th’ best o’ feelin’, 
Pindar Peel kep’ on a-dealin’ 
Toddy out—put in more peelin’. 
Homer Blake nigh kicked th’ ceilin’. 


Ezry Beggs was that onstable, 
He slid underneath th’ table 
Plumb onstiddy, pitch an’ gable; 
Tried t’ rise, but wasn’t able. 


Pindar simply kep’ th’ kittle 
Hard a-bile, full to th’ middle, 
Didn’t no one have no tittle 
Too much er no jot too little. 


Job Caruthers felt like takin’ 

Jest a little nap; an’ makin’ 

Him a bed, laid down till breakin’ 
Dawn without no sign o’ wakin’. 


Pindar Peel took home Gabe Struthers; 
Treadwell went with his two brothers, 
Hardly knowin’ which fr’m t’ others, 
Which was like me—an’ some others. 


Nex’ day Pindar heerd fr’m Struthers’ 
Wife, an’ Blake’s an’ Job Caruthers’, 
Treadwell Pew’s an’ his two brothers’, 
Mine—an’ mebbe fr’m some others. 


Pindar writ a note an’ sent it, 
Beggin’ pardon—an’ he meant it; 
Said th’ was no harm intended, 
Said them apples had fermented. 


Treadwell Pew an’ his two brothers, 
Homer Blake an’ Job Caruthers 
Took probation—an’ Gabe Struthers, 
Me an’ half a dozen others. 


He gits snubbed by everybody 
(Female sect) in Passamquoddy, 
Jest fer makin’ birthday toddy, 
Pindar Peel, of Passamquoddy. 


September 9, ri 


The Man 
Who Knows Watches 


ERE. is an_ instance: 
| of what South Bend 
| Watches do. | 
Engineer Floyd of th 
‘Twentieth bepaer 


but 14 seconds—not enough van 
tion to detect on the minute han 


gine cab sways, jolts, pounds an 
vibrates as nothing else does. A 
watch that will remain accurate 
under conditions like these will 
keep perfect time in your pocket. 
Don’t you want “Engineer's time : 


The South Bend Watch tha! 
this engineer uses is called “The 
Studebaker.” You can get a Soutl| 
Bend Watchin a solid gold case foi 


$75—or in less expensive gold 


H 


filled and other cases at very rea) 


sonable prices. But every South 
Bend Watch is a Master Time} 


piece. See them at your jewelers 


Sonata Bent 


The Master Timepiece 


the South Bend. How) 
gets 411 inspections. Wh i) 
it takes from six mon! | 
a year tomake each wat j 
and other interesting thin | 


that prove South ‘ 

periority. Send us a post), 

] We today. (7) 
THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 134 South Bend, In¢ 


= 
Géaranteed ~ lery 


for MEN,WOMEN 
and CHILDREN 
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ASK TO BE SHOWN THE 
Pure Thread Silk 
Everwear Hosiery 


For Men and Women 
GUARANTEED THREE MONTHS 


s% 


a 


oe ee 


lc Fe 
eo  Gil-Speer 


; £ it } aE, 7 j F 
- - Nw 
911 BY EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. MILWAUKEE x ine” ra 
3 i 


VERWEAR Hosiery is in the “sae 


: ig) idest 
F demand where hosiery excellence is most demanded. You can get 


any weight you prefer, from gauze to medium—in every seasonable color. Your unbiased judgment 


will concede to the superiority of our improved Everwear in every qualification—fit, comfort, quality, 
‘fineness, sightliness and durability. The softest, silkiest hose—the yielding, smooth fitting kind—seamless and most comfortable. 
Don’t confuse Everwear with ordinary coarse, heavy hosiery, because that kind may well be guaranteed. But no merely guaranteed 
| hosiery is like Everwear. Will you convince yourself? Everwear is the American Standardof Hosiery Excellence. Made formen, women and children, $1.50—$2.00 
| and $3.00 the box of six pair, with a specific guarantee of six months wear. Pure thread silk Everwear, sold three pair in a box, guaranteed three months, men’s 
) $2.00, women’s $3.00 a box. If you cannot obtain them from a dealer in your city, we will send them, express paid, to your address, on receipt of price. 


-EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., Dept. 11, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 
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ciple— gripping bristles in hard, vulcanized Rubber. This is true of shaving, 
tooth, complexion, nail and paint brushes. It is physically impossible for 
bristles to escape the everlasting hold that this rubber base takes. “The RUBBERSET 
rubber base is impervious to all uses a brush is designed to accept Time has no 


a] \HE insid2 construction of every RUBBERSET Brush is one unvarying prin- 


terrors for RUBBERSET construction, and the problem to make the balance of the 
RUBBERSET as hardy and lasting as its bristle base has been accomplished by the 
introduction of ALBERITE, a material akin to solid ivory. For sanitary, cleanliness, 
brilliancy and appearance, A/berite is as far superior to other materials as is the 
RUBBERSET principle to old-style bristle-holding methods 


Complexion Brushes 


Two styles- white bristle—extra soft or me- Nail Brushes 
dium ; Alberite base. Prices $1.50 to $2.00. : Two sizes - black and white co 
At Department, Drug and Specialty Stores. bristles and Alberite base. Inde 


Prices $1.00 to $1.50. 


At Department, Drug and Specia 
’ 


TRADE MARK 


Look for the name RUBBERSET” 
on the brush—if the name isn’t 


there—you can be sure that it 
is not a genuine RUBBERSET. 


‘Lhe principle of RUBBERSET construction is twenty years 
perfect. Asan invention it is without precedent or parallel. 


A RUBBERSET Brush, whether it be a shaving brush, 


tooth brush, nail brush, complexion brush or paint brush, 
is emphatically the best of its kind, and that best means you can 
put your money in and get the greatest value out of it. 


—————— 


RUBBERSEy 


TRADE MARK — 


-In-‘no other brand do you have the vastness of choice— 


the refinement of styles—the genuine utility—-and the 
real, sound, solid worth of your money. Whatever the price amount 
of a RUBBERSET Brush, the measurement is one hundred cents 
to the dollar you pay. Each RUBBERSET product is standard —a 
standard created byits own superlative worth and complete originality. 


Shaving Brushes 


For life-time usefulness. A comprehensive 
line ranging upwards from 25c to $6.00 
each. All Drug, Hardware, Department 
and General Stores. 


This huge brush organization, unequalled in size, in capital, in 
modernness, in skilled labor, guarantees the perfection of each 
article. “he name RUBBERSET on a brush is our ‘O. K.”’ mark of 
production. Look for it—remember it—be guided by it, and if you 
don’t see it, just reflect the fact that it isn’t the genuine, RUBBERSET. 


Every scientific variation 
Individually boxed. 35¢ 
partment and General St 


When you meet substitution, get wise to the dealer or go to a wise dealer. He may be 
the next one on the block, or if he isn’t handy to you, just send a postal request for one of 
our catalogs, showing by picture and description and price just the precise brush you seek. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


(R, C. & H. T. Co., Props.) 
Factories and Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 


Home 
Brushes 


Also makers of Berset Shaving Cream Soap, Berset Powdered Shaving Soap and 
Berset Triangular Dentat Cream —25¢ the article 


Note the inside construction. Identical in 
all brushes. Each bristle deeply imbedded ie ARTS | * 
in its indestructible base. 
F The ever-handy paint bh 
individually boxed, 206 
Department, Hardware 


A daily scene in all the world’s large cities—the Pianola Piano displicing the piano of older type. 


HE whole world is awakening to an ‘appreciation of music. In 
America and abroad—Eneland, Europe, far-off Australia—zinstru- 
ments of modern invention, designed to*furnish music for the 
home, are daily becoming more popular, Foremost among these is 


mre 1 yy 
ney | kA 


hee 


The Piano that anyone can pe 


No other musical instrument ever devised makes so intimate 
and so general an appeal as the Pianola Piano. 

The average person of today wants to take an active part 
in his pleasures—does not want too much done for him. 

The Pianola Piano demands intelligent co-operation on 
the part of its performer. J¢ does not merely play itself—the 
performer plays it; puts into the music the best expression 
that is in him, and takes keen personal satisfaction in the 
musical results that he achieves. 

oo The piano has long been the favorite home instrument. 


Supplanting In recent years the home has hardly been deemed 
the Piano complete without it. 

of older type And yet, splendid instrument though it is, the piano 
—————— that can be played only ‘by hand is almost always 
disappointing — it is far too hard to play for many to enjoy it. 


All that has made the old piano so popular and more—is offered by 
the modern pianoforte,— the Pianola Piano. 


It has the same keys for hand-playing and practice; the same wealth 
of tone; the same dignified and beautiful appearance. 

In addition, it has the wonderful Pianola within its case— the one 
piano-player which enables anyone to play like an artist; which alone has 
those wonderful devices for expressing art in music—the Metrostyle, 
Themodist, Graduated Accompaniment and Sustaining Pedal Device. 


gettinga Pianola introduce music into your home. 


: - The time has come for you to notice what is 
See NOW about on all over the world; for you to take s 


Sa en 


Piano If you have no piano you certainly want | 


To be without is almost a reproach. And su} 


if you buy one now, you want the latest and best— the Pianola Pit 


time to relinquish it. Never will it be worth so much in exchange 


Pianola Piano as at this present moment. 


If you have a piano of the old type—“‘ the silent piano”’— nowisi 


When you come to buy the Pianola Piano, howe 


The Importance make sure it is the Pianola Piano that you 
of the Player for only in this way can you obtain the advanti 


of the famous Pianola. 


No matter how good the piano may be, the music will be no better t 


player contained in the piano makes it. You should consider the 
but consider first the player-action, for it is that which either giv 
or fails to give you, the full enjoyment of the piano’s possibilities. 


an 


There is but one player action which has received serious mus 
recognition from the world’s master musicians— Paderewski, Stra 
Josef Hofmann, Moszkowski, Rosenthal, DeBussy, and three hunc 
others of the greatest living composers, pianists and teachers. 


player-action is the Pianola. 
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There is but one Pianola. It’is made only by the Aeolian Compe 


It may be obtained either as a detachable cabinet piano-player, 
single case with the piano—in this form known as 


THE STEINWAY, WEBER, STECK, WHEELOCK, OR STUYVESANT PIANOLA PIANO 


Jprig a ig a ins - 3 
Cctleg ae pee eee 50. ie peel 500." ee ee *250." Cotalogl ‘A | 
Prices slightly higher on the Pacific Coast. Moderate monthly payments. Allowances on other pianos taken in exchange. 
Pianola Pianos are sold by the leading music houses in the principal cities throughout the world 
: The Aeolian Company maintains its own establishment in the following cities: 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS DAYTON FORT WAYN: 
202 mpaoss Boulevard 1004 Olive Street 25 West 4th Street 237 N. Pennsylvania St. 131 West 3rd Street Washington Str 


F AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Ave., Near 34th St, | 


Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the WV 
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H The Bleachers, He Felt, Must be Sniggling—But That Suspicion He Could Not. Verify; He Could Not Look at the Bleachers 


| 
rh ARTER H. O. stood at attention, both rubber-soled feet upon a cross painted 
| * black in the polished floor; about him the other Freshmen of Section IV spread 
| » geometrically, each upon his mark, like a pawn. It was early and the light 
filtering through the high dome was gray. In his black tights and white sleeve- 
Carter shivered a little, having left much of his body’s warmth in his locker 
is clothes. He awaited with candid patience the first yelping call of the physical 
stor, which would send his smoothly muscled arms up toward the ceiling, out toward 
, down toward the floor—and the red blood racing through his young, elastic 


the director, knees glued and chest pouting, classic on his platform, was tugging 
It. He drew from it a sheet of paper, opened it crackingly and read five names. 
terstarted. The last name called was his own. ‘‘Step forward!” commanded the 
rom dispersed points of the human hexagon Freshmen stepped out and came for- 
_ Carter followed and stood with them below the director in an uncertain grouping. 
in Blair wants to speak to you,” said the director. ‘‘ Captain Blair, of the football 
|. He is back there in my office, in the locker room.” 
‘ehad dropped his voice to say this. And to Carter this place—‘‘ my office, in the 
(rroom”—became immediately hazy with a mystic blueness such as drifts, in chapels, 
i corners resonant and dark. 
ot, after a moment of hesitation, had turned and were going. He went 
them—along the walls, scraping rowing machines and pulley-weights, racked 
dumb-bells and bars. || 
n inward tumult was taking possession of him; to it his dry throat tightened. 
ns danced in and out of his mind—none there long enough to be answered. 
te all was a vague, unfounded, impossible hope, crushed beneath doubts and 
es. 
i. weeks, now, he had watched the team upon the field over the tops of 
ences, from the heights of remote bleachers, timidly. He had seen the men off 
ield—strange to him, of another essence than his, stamped with the superiority of 
h\iapproachable hierarchy. And Blair! Blair!—why, for years he had watched him, 
knotholes, from treetops, from slanting platforms 
door, swinging toward Carter’s nose, slammed him back into the necessities of the 
odiate present. With outstretched right arm he parried its attack and with a 
\nuance of the same slight undulant movement threw it largely open before him. 
| was now, with the others, within the locker room, with its long rows of brown, 
mobbed little doors. From a distant part came the patter of a shower, and 
humidity of the flowing water mingled with the heavy odor of sweat. Within 
room, the office of the physical director made a reéntrant angle. They stood 
it, huddled and yet apart, gazing at it with glances of shy young colts. The door 


in there,’ whispered one, pointing with his shoulder. 
ooks up all the strength tests,” said another; ‘‘that’s how he tells.” 
ved three hundred and ninety with my legs,’’ ventured Flannigan. 
others turned their eyes upon him with a sudden and subtle disapprobation. 
‘as bigger than any of them; they seemed to size him and weigh him. His remark 


had broken an invisible film that a moment before had united them all. Through the 
fellowship of their common plight there now rose a sort of awakening distrust, a nascent 
and unreasoning rivalry. Then the lonesomeness of the big, silent locker room, and of 
that door ajar before them, drew them together again. ‘‘We’d better go in,” they 
said—and remained where they were, hesitating. 

But the door opened wide and Blair stood before them. 

He stood there, framed in the open door, young, masterful and blond. He was not 
big, but slender and lithe; and yet he seemed to look down upon them as from a platform. 
He stood in a posture familiar to Carter and to him haloed with legend; leaning slightly 
forward from the hips, with feet alertly spread, the thumbs of both hands in the slits 
of his trousers pockets, just as on the field they hooked to the low belt; and upon his 
lips was a smile, a smile that somehow did not put them at ease, but added abruptly 
to their discomfort. 

He gave a short down-and-up nod that said, ‘‘Come in,” and then, without waiting, 
disappeared within. Flannigan, who had been caught nearest, entered; and the door 
closed. 

The others remained silent before the closed door—before this closed door behind 
which, they felt, something solemn was being enacted. They held the abruptly arrested 
postures of boys discovered in a plundered orchard. From the gymnasium came the 
grinding crash of many dumb-bells simultaneously striking the floor. 

But almost immediately the door reopened and Flannigan came out. He came out 
as if propelled. He went by them very fast; he seemed a little breathless and a little 
pale, and vanished within the gymnasium without a word. Again Blair was at the door 
and again he nodded. 

The boy who went in now had been the star of the eleven of the preparatory school 
from which he came. Some of the prep star’s vanity still clung to him; but when he 
came out it was all gone. As Flannigan had done, he hurried speechless by; like 
Flannigan, a bit breathless and a bit pale. 

Then it was the turn of Carter H.O. He stepped within the room and stood facing 
the captain. 

He stood facing Blair; so near that, putting out his hand, he could have touched 
him. And Blair faced him. Feet apart in legendary posture, lithe body bent slightly 
forward from the hips, both thumbs through the slits of his pockets as, on the field, 
they were through the belt, he stood before Carter and eyed him steadily with his cool 
blue eyes. Carter stood the glance. It seemed directed at a spot on his forehead right 
between the brows. It held fixed there for what seemed a long time; and Carter, stand- 
ing without flinching, felt himself become, beneath this stubborn inspection, sensitively 
aware of himself; felt, before this lithe, slender and subtly efficient elegance, his own 
body distort itself to a caricature. Still, he held true to the glance. 

Then Blair smiled; and Carter went hot and cold. It was the same smile with which 
he had viewed them all from the door. There was in it something veiled and torment- 
ing—a secret amusement; an inward judgment; a mental reservation that awoke in 
one at once an obscure resentment and a vast,-vague desire to do. 

Abruptly, like a light extinguished, the smile went out. In the blue eyes there crept 
a slight, blurring film. ‘‘T want you to report for practice on the field this afternoon,” 
said the captain of the team. 

3 


To that tone, to the slight menace of that blurring film, 
there was possible no other answer. “‘ Yes, sir,’’ shouted 
Carter H. O. convincingly; ‘‘yes, sir’’—and, as the others 
had done, he rushed out of the office and back into the 
gymnasium. 


i 
NE, two, three, four; one, two, three, four.” The 
voice of the physical director filled the dome. To 


its command Carter thrust the wand in his hands upward, 
downward, to the sides, together with a hundred other 
Freshmen, to the same whistling rhythm. Drops of sweat 
cascaded tricklingly down his nose, his dark shock of hair 
danced before his eyes, within him the heart pumped deep 
and true; but, beneath this outward fury of movement, he 
was aware of a more subtle and profound agitation. 

It was far inside, beneath even the deep pumping of his 
heart; it stirred there, very soft at times, and then again 
sending palpitations through his every fiber clear to the 
skin. The outer tumult; the movement of his legs, of his 
arms; the whiz of wands about him, in some degree isolated 
him fromit. It kept him from a full tasting of it; froma full 
knowledge of it. But this outer tumult—the movement of 
his legs, of his arms, the whiz of the wands—could not sub- 
due it. Within it reigned master. Always its more vibrant 
pulsings came to the same evocation; to a vision rapid and 
clear of the captain of the team. Hestood there before him, 
bending forward slightly, and said: “‘I want you to be 
on the field for practice this afternoon.” 

A little professor, with a horizontal chin that terminates 
a still more horizontal and inquisitive little beard, was 
lecturing mordantly on the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Carter H. O., after a half-hearted effort to follow him, 
ballooned off frankly into the blue of his dreams. 

“You'll report for practice on the field this afternoon!” 

He could not believe it. Somehow the happening did 
not fit with what he had been and with what he felt he was 
still; so that each time the memory of it, the picture of 
that scene with Blair leaning slightly toward him and 
speaking those words, came with a fresh shock, with an 
exaltation, at once, and a fear. 

This afternoon, clad in canvas and OS he would 
be on the field with the others. 

Those others! For two weeks now he pad watched them 
timidly. On the field in their padded jerseys, their shin- 
guards, their leather casques, they ran, they leaped, they 
tackled, they charged in masses; shouts from full bleachers 
accompanied their movements. Off the field, they wore 
sweaters instead of shirts and seemed always to have just 
come from the bath. They wandered a little aimlessly, 
like men at rest whose real work is elsewhere; their hands 
were in their trousers pockets, their elbows against their 
sides. This posture raised to a still more massive squareness 
their heavy shoulders; they bulked in the herd. And about 
them always went a little circular vacuum—a rarefied 
atmosphere made of unspoken admiration, silent respect; 
of a bit of mystery and awe. 

At times, as thus distantly he observed them, his left 
hand had risen to his right biceps, which tensed; . and 
thén far within him something had stirred small, like 
a burgeon putting out the tip of a leaf; something that 
was a rudimentary desire, a fragmentary hope, and which 
immediately seemed so huge, so impossible and so scan- 
dalous that with quick and ruthless decision he promptly 
crushed it. x 

And now this secret, inarticulate longing; this poor, 
spurned, trampled wish; suddenly, thus, by:a word, by a 
sentence, was transformed ere asking, ere given speech, to 
full accomplishment. ‘‘I want you to report for practice 
on the field this afternoon.” By words, by a sentence— 
the sentence of Blair. 

Carter saw him again, lithe, blond, indefinably reckless, 
leaning slightly toward him; and suddenly from the tip 
of his toes to the top of his head a tide of adoration 
swiftly coursed. 

He had watched Blair for years. 

At first it was when he, Carter H. O., was still in gram- 
mar school and Blair played on the high-school team. He 
had seen him then from the branches of trees, from the 
tops of fences, through knotholes: a slender, pale youth, 
whose blond head irresistibly drew the eye, bobbing 
always in the thickest of the fight. 

Later, himself a high-school youth, he had seen Blair as 
captain of the Varsity in the big games, still slender and 
light, but vigorous of soul. Then, money carefully amassed 
during the week on Saturdays gave Carter vantage-points 
upon slanting platforms, at bad ends of fields. Always, 
inevitably it was Blair whom his rapt attention followed. 
Even now, closing his eyes, there sprang back before him 
visions of twilight endings of crashing battles, with Blair, 
alone of his team undefeated, shaking his blond head, 
sending his clarion voice over the field into the marrow of 
his men, galvanizing them with his spirit and hurling them 
on, sodden and sagging, to new proud revolts, to charge 
after charge and charge after charge, against the blind, 
squatting inertia of Fate. 

He had watched him thus long—mutely, from a dis- 
tance, humbly and wistfully. And doing this he had 
acquired for the captain—his captain now—a feeling at 


° gigantic against the sky. 
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Blair Was Instructing Prospective Quarterbacks 


once of great distance and close intimacy; something that 
traduced itself outwardly by an attitude of indifference, 
sometimes nearing hostility, and which inwardly was an 
adoration secret and capricious as the first love of a lad 
for a girl._ 


“T want you to report for practice on the field this x 


afternoon.” 

Carter, leaning forward, an elbow on the flattened desk- 
arm of his chair, both eyes within the shield of his right 
hand, suddenly was there, ‘‘this afternoon,” ‘‘on the field.” 
A pall had-been kicked, he had caught it; and, with it tight 
against his heart, he was speeding toward the goal-posts, 
A whirl of men was after him; he 
put on speed, he flew. Detached figures converged toward 
him; he dodged, he warded, he leaped. Kingdon, the star 
back; alone now was before him. He swerved sharply to 
the left, eluded him. He was beneath the goal-posts. He 
planted there the ball upon the ground —— 

A hand was upon his shoulder. He did not look up 
right away. It must be Blair. He looked up. It was not 
Blair. It was the young fellow wha sat next to him on the 
last row of the amphitheater at History ne “Going to 
stay here?’”’ he asked ironically. 

Carter woke up. A tumult was about hint The little 

professor, snapping his jaws tight, had slammed his note- 
Book to. A gong was resonant; every one was up and 
avalanching down the steps toward the door. 

“Gone to sleep?” asked the Freshman. 

“Pretty nearly,” answered Carter, following. 

Outside, he wandered a while. Practical questions 
now were taking the place of his dreams. ‘‘Report for 
practice on the field this afternoon.” How did one 
“report’”’? Whom did one see? And how about the 
equipment? He knew that equipment was loaned to 
candidates, but from whom did you ask it? 

He tacked uncertainly toward the gymnasium, a wing 
of which was used by the football men. In the open door of 
the cellar storeroom the manager, a tall, serious young 
man with gold eyeglasses, was giving out regretfully, with 
avaricious reticence, padded trousers, woolen jerseys, 
cleated shoes, leather ankle guards, to eager applicants. 
Among the latter were some Varsity men. They walked in 
boldly and demanded things as of right. The manager, 
parleying a bit with them, always gave way suddenly, and 
they departed with now striped jerseys, with high shoes, 
with all the little luxuries dear to their kind. But the 
majority, this morning, was made up of obscure second- 
string men, reporting late, or Freshmen entirely new. To 
these went old trousers; faded and darned jerseys and 
stockings, washed many times; and resoled, patched 
shoes. Among them Carter saw Flannigan and the prep 
star and the others who had been with him in’ the 
morning. Flannigan was demanding gloomily, through 
the sheer assertiveness of his weight and size; and an 


picked him out as to a flashlight, he was sure; but h 
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almost new suit was his. The prep star had been 
very much worn outfit; he was going away with it, , 
contented and hurt. Other men got their equipme 
went away. There was no oneleft. It was time for Cai 
to go up now. 5 

Suddenly he realized that he couldn’t do it, that 
could never do it. That never would he be able to f 
that serious young man with gold glasses and tell him t 
he meant to play football—and ask him for a suit. 3 
a preposterous thing, an impossible thing for him, Cay 
H. O., Freshman, to do. i) | 

The serious young man with the gold glasses lo 
about him, saw that no one was near, turned, shu 
door, padlocked it, let the key drop back with its ring 
his ample pocket, and went away. 


a tree, Carter leaped aboard a car and rode all the 
home to the near-by town where he lived. There, in 
room, he made a quick inventory. | 

He had once played basket ball at the Y. M. ! of 
He found,a canvas jacket dyed black; a pair of can 
breeches, unpadded, out of which the knee-elastie 
slipped—and that was all. But there were socks | 
drawer; he selected a pair longer than the rest. “ 
come up almost to the knee,” he reflected; “ 
canvas breeches without their elastics will fall beloy 
knee.” 

He had no football shoes, but he had a pair of old la 
street shoes. He looked at them doubtfully. The 
were worn thin and were very smooth. ‘I can get¢ 
put in later,’ he thought. ‘‘ Anyway, they'll do,” h 
aloud. And then, louder and very resolutely: ‘The 
have to do!” 

An anticipatory excitement, at these words, alre 
at his stomach. 

1I 

ARTER dressed alone, hurriedly and furtively, 

corner of the basement room given over to the Fr 
before a locker that was like a black hole. He we 
to the field sneakingly, between groups. He stepped 
bravely enough upon the gridironed surface; then stopp 
paralyzed by a monstrous embarrassment. 

It was the half hour before the beginning of reg 
work. There was a glare of sun upon the field; 
bleachers were filling; and all over the rectangle meny 
lazily and joyfully kicking balls. 

Carter stood there, near the goal-posts, befor 
stands, immobile and atrociously uncomfortable, 
light of the sun, the crowd on the bleachers, the 
movement about him, welded in a strange somethi 
weighed heavily upon him, like the pressure of the 
phere suddenly trebled; it paralyzed his limbs and ro 
him to the spot. He felt violently visible—visible 1 
black jacket differing from the others; his ung 
breeches falling far below his knees; his inefficient 
pulled up high, but perhaps not so high as the termir 
of the breeches; his inharmonious shoes, black up mn 
tan earth. His very immobility in this general movem| 


not move. The least movement would precipitate 
him the attention. The bleachers, he felt, must bes 
gling—but that suspicion he could not verify; he could 
look at the bleachers. | 
He stood thus in hideous discomfort a long time, ‘ 
foot advanced, both hands on his hips, in a position h 
to be ridiculous, but which he could not alter. A cha) 
gradually was coming into the ambient activity. 
men were coming down alone or in groups. Theys 
upon the field, joining the others, kicking and ¢ 
Near the other goal-posts a ball was being toss 
lazy circle. All these men wore jerseys. Carte 
himself contemplating with hazy envy these 
They fitted tight, moulding the busts; they looked 1 
and soft. Carter imagined their woolen caress u 
skin, where now rasped the cold and hard canvas 
For a moment, to this diversion, his embarrassment 
then returned heavily. 
Off to one side Blair was instructing pros 
quarterbacks. He stood above them as they § 
behind their centers, his thumbs through his belt, 
slightly forward, with feet apart. At times his 1 
opened to let pass a word, a phrase, and the boy bene 
him looked up with a sheepish grin. Then a 
got down swiftly, took the ball, and handled it 
catlike movement that made of the pigskin oval a float! 
soap-bubble. 
Suddenly, from behind, Carter felt two hand 
themselves to his eyes, shutting off his view; a ple 
tenor voice called out in his ear. ‘So melancholy! 
drawled. There was understanding beneath the 
sarcasm. Carter drew away the hands and looked b be eh 
It was a man named Peart, whom he had seen betore 
the field and about whom he had asked—a ro . 
fellow, a Senior, mockingly nicknamed Cupid, 
four seasons had worked cheerfully and badly, V 
hope of the team, but simply out of that sense of solic 
called college spirit. 
“So melancholy!” repeated the Cupid man smilit 


ere was no doubt as to the sympathy in the tone, 
+¢ for the life of him Carter could answer only with a 


my frown. 
“Get in and kick a ball,’’ went on Cupid, but ceasing to 
ile. : 


arter shook his head heavily and did not move. 

*Come on. It will do you good.” 

But this time, even as he spoke, Peart had turned and 
galloping away, leaving Carter to his morose isolation. 
appily a new shift was taking place. Other men now 
dcome to a stand; his immobility was no longer singu- 
. Blair had walked to the center of the field; he raised 
hand; every one began to converge upon him. Carter, 
gling with relief in the mass, followed. 

He was on the outskirts of the ring formed about Blair. 
e latter was calling out names. When he was through 
‘core of men, most of whom, like Carter, had stayed on 
» outside, detached themselves and trailed off toward the 
e line. Carter, understanding, went with them. By 
» movement a group was left in the center of the field 
‘ich divided into two elevens. Carter watched them, 
strils a bit distended. In a moment they would be 
ishing against each other—the Varsity and the second 
ven; and he would not be of them. 

‘But Blair was coming toward the side line. His 
jivocal smile went swiftly from end to end of the men 
iting there. Carter felt it pass him like the reflection 
a mirror in a boy’s hand; he flushed. ‘‘ You fellows go 
(jn a corner and fall on the ball,’ said Blair. And then, 
(a Varsity player in his big C sweater, who limped on 
jound ankle: “‘ You take them, Eddie.” 

ediately, with a ball under his arm, “Eddie”’ 
tted them off, away from the gridiron to a remote 
mer, grinning—all of them—outwardly, but snubbed 
thin. Behind their backs a shrill whistle sounded, and 
king over their shoulders they saw the widespread 
2 of the Varsity charging down the field. The ball 
's far up in the air, a dot; and beneath it two fleet 
Ys circled and whirled like 
wrows beneath a hawk. 
‘Here, you Freshmen!” 
e call came from “Eddie.” 
‘was snarling and acid. 
(rter knew who he was now. 
‘was Eddie Sharon, right 
(lon the Varsity; a small, 
lat, iron man; according to 
‘|theories too light for the 
), but hanging on to it surely 
(l brilliantly through a cer- 
-vixenish and inexhaust- 


e had them in a line, back 
the field, and began making 
m fall on the ball. Witha 
ippy movement he would 
d the ball rolling along the 
und, and the man at the 
id of the line, pursuing it, 

Jed himself upon it, cover- 
it with his body. He took 
‘place, then, at the foot of 
: line, while the man now 
t imitated him. 

|t was an uninspired and 
f.eling toil. The day was hot 
\h lingering summer; the 
ss was powdered with white 
st; and beneath it the 
fund, baked and cracked, 

3 hard. The ball seemed 
3sessed of the rabies—it 
ang, it dodged, it zigzagged, 
tvaded. Sometimes you 
Suck it with the pit of the 
mach and it bounded away, 
lving you there without 
t ath and half senseless; some- 
vies you missed it altogether 
41 you plowed the earth with 
irnose, an absurd and scan- 
(ious figure. Carter’s un- 
i ded knees were soon raw; 
f unpadded elbows were raw; 
t soles of his cleatless shoes 
hos polished till he seemed 
hed and in his right shoul- 
( a hot electric tingle. 

om behind came the 
jimps of punts, sudden 
‘mings of concerted feet, 

é 1 shouts of the bleachers 
ling long get-aways. In 
of Sharon’s spurring 
y, the work drooped. A 
a was entering the souls 
ese boys. At times, 
m, Who lacked the gift of 


expression, ended abruptly a befuddled explanation by 
going himself after the ball. They watched his tense body 
zip through the air and, vibrant as a coiled spring, descend 
upon the ball with a snap vicious as the closing of a trap— 
and a weary admiration coupled with discouragement 
relaxed their faces. 

After a long time a voice came from a sudden silence 
behind: ‘‘ Hey there, Eddie, give me some men!”’ 

It was Blair, calling to them from the field, where play 
had ceased. Sharon trotted his squad to the side line. The 
players were mingled now. They were being sponged 
by the trainers; standing with feet spread and muscles 
relaxed, they smoked like wet hay. Blair came toward the 
Freshmen. He was breathing very hard and his face was 
white. ‘‘Give me some of your Freshmen,” he said again 
as he neared. 

He began calling out names of men who, as called, went 
out of the steaming group and slowly up the hill toward 
the gym; and then from Sharon’s contingent he chose 
with nods others to replace them. There was an interval 
of rest. The men, sponged, stood with feet apart like tired 
horses, the water running down from their hair along their 
necks in grimy lines. Blair lined them up again. ‘ Varsity 
take the ball right here,” he said. ‘‘White, take the 
Varsity.” 

A substitute quarter stepped behind the Varsity line 
and Blair stood aside; but he was gazing, dissatisfied, at 
the re-formed second eleven, now much weakened. He 
turned back toward the side lines; his eyes passed over 
the group massed there; they stopped on Carter. And 
Carter felt the look that already he had met in the physical 
director’s office that morning; felt the smile—the smile 
that made one go hot with its subtle reservation; and 
then the slight blur, the veil of command, almost of 
menace, in the blue eyes. ‘‘Here, you Freshman!”’ said 
Blair sharply. 

Carter stepped out, at once abashed and athrill. Blair 
led him behind the second eleven. ‘‘Here you are,” he 


About Them a Rarefied Atmosphere of Admiration, Mystery and Awe 
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said, placing him. ‘“You’re extra man—understand? 
You play only on the defense—when the Varsity has the 
ball. Stand right here’’—he rectified Carter’s position, 
placing him by the side of the quarter, square behind a 
squatting guard. ‘‘Whenever something comes your way, 
slap into it!” 

He hop-step-jumped out of the way and raised his hand. 
From the Varsity quarter came a series of barked numbers, 
and right away something came Carter’s way. 

It was a very confused sort of thing. He was standing 
behind the scrub line, his left foot and right arm forward 
in an awkward posture of sprinter on the mark, and with 
craned neck he peered over the squatting men. The 
concentration of his mind decomposed motions into their 
separate elements, as of a cinematograph slowed up. To 
the signal behind there something obscure was taking 
place. Kingdon, the big fullback, seemed to be falling 
forward on his face; the two backs at his side were 
going through a similar and equally grotesque perform- 
ance—they were falling also, but a little to one side, at 
once on their faces and toward Kingdon. Nearer in the 
line a smothered struggle was taking place. The line 
tensed; it bulged slowly toward Carter. Suddenly it broke, 
and through the break appeared three heads, lowered; 
and behind each the rise and fall of a horizontal and gal- 
loping back—and behind, more heads and more galloping 
backs. They were all coming toward Carter, the first three 
heads like the advance of aram. He had already taken a 
step forward. Shutting his eyes, slinging out wide his 
arms, he left his feet and threw himself blindly forward. 

Right away, sooner it seemed to him than it should—so 
soon that he was surprised—a shock met him; a tremen- 
dous shock, concentrated, it seemed, upon his nose, and 
then he was in a black maelstrom. In darkness he was 
being tossed here and there. His arms were around legs— 
legs that stamped and kicked. Two of them were like 
trees; three times he snapped them shut, and three times, 
with a slow, irresistible pressure, they opened again. 
Above him something tremen- 
dous was rolling like a chariot. 
Then there was a crunch, a 
bumping, as if the rolling 
thing above had leaped the 
track and was striking ties; 
and he was lying flat, beneath 
a still pressure, alone in the 
suffocating darkness, with one 
mad, red light—the pain of 
his skinned nose. 

Gradually, above him, a dis- 
engagement took place; the 
weight decreased. The day- 
light filtered to him. Butstill, 
eyes closed, he clung desper- 
ately tothe treelikelegs. Some 
one was slapping his back. At 
last he heard. It was King- 
don’s voice: ‘“That’s all right; 
let go! That’s all right; let 
go!” It was Kingdon’s legs he 
held! Again he felt upon his 
back the caressing slap. “Good 
tackle!”” And Carter let go. 

He rose, frowning. His nose 
seemed etched with acid; 
there was a shooting pain 
through his right leg and in 
his head was still the vibra- 
tion of the shock; but beneath 
all this lay something deep 
and calm; a heavy, a pro- 
found satisfaction. In his 
shoulder, along his back, his 
legs, memories dwelt, tin- 
gling and vivid: the preserved 
sensations of the big shock, 
of the yielding quality of that 
shock, of the crunching above 
him and the bumping collapse— 
absolutely satisfying after- 
tastes of something difficult 
well done. And it was to 
hide this exultation that he 
frowned—that he frowned 
and looked displeased. Even 
as thus he rose, though, his 
eyes went out sideways toward 
Blair. The captain was stand- 
ing near, feet apart, thumbs 
through his belt; upon his 
lips was a slight smile as of 
secret amusement, of a judg- 
ment reserving itself, of ap- 
probation withheld, waiting 
to see. And Carter ceased to 
frown; no facial disguise was 
a rampart before that smile. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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exist by consent of the governed and business by con- 

sent of the buncoed. In order to support the framework 
of our Government, our society and our business, we have 
established one very convenient maxim of the law, without 
which trade could not go on: ‘‘Let the buyer beware.” 
The law has no eare for idiots and children. Yet, snould 
you look carefully about you, you would discover that the 
great proportion of the existing population of the earth is 
made up of idiots and children. 

To succeed in business—or in some sorts of business— 
search out some great and enduring human craving, some- 
thing for which there is no sufficient supply. Then fill that 
want or pretend to fill it. You will get rich. Now, what 
is the greatest human craving? What is the thing most 
desired of most men? It is, no doubt, a home. The desire 
for a home is something that comes down from the time 
when animals craved a protecting hole under the root of 
some tree, a cleft in some rock, so that their young might 
be protected; so that their females, helpless because of their 
young, might also be protected. The idea of the home is 
the core of the social system. Hence when you deal in 
homes you come close to the heart of humanity. 

There exist, then, all over this country, thousands and 
millions of persons each of whom wants a home. A divi- 
sion of the powers that prey, men who hang on the flanks 
of the reputable real-estate dealers all over the country, 
know this, among other things. So, by schemes innu- 
merable, a certain class of somewhat ghoulish men live 
through the process of offering to sell to others what very 
often they never have owned themselves; of setting values 
that never have existed. Of course no man really owns 
the land, for the created thing cannot own the creation or 
the creator. We only have the surface of the earth loaned 
to us, and the craving of the individual to have a little of 
it for himself is as ancient and as just a craving as any 
that may exist. But here at least is the frame-up for a 
game—a relatively easy game. 


[: THIS glorious Republic government is supposed to 


Prescott As a Prospectus Writer 


ONCE saw a Greaser down in New Mexico who made 

four dollars one day out of a bunch of tourists by a very 
simple process that the tourists had invented for him on 
the spot. He had one of those tall clay ovens out-of-doors, 
whose only opening was a round hole. There was nothing 
but blackness inside the oven, but these tourists kept on 
coming up and wondering what the oven was, and what the 
hole was for, and what there was inside. Seeing their eager- 
ness, he established a charge of ten cents a head for looking 
into the hole and stood by with Castilian dignity listening 
to their exclamations of wonder and delight. The arrange- 
ment was mutually satisfactory. It was then for the first 
time that I discovered this peculiar human tendency to 
look down a hole in the ground and pay for the privilege. 
Other and abler men have learned that long ago. 

On a bright, sunshiny morning some years ago there 
was discovered on a mountain in New Mexico a large and 
elegant hole in the ground; in fact, a natural cave. Cogni- 
zant of this tendency of tourists to gaze into a hole in the 
ground, a certain man bethought him of putting up a sum- 
mer resort hotel near by and cashing in as had the ancient 
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Greaser aforesaid. Another gentleman, however, who had 
a brother in Denver, assured him that they could cash in 
on the hole far better if they worked it as a mine than if 
they used it as an attraction. Presently there was organ- 
ized in Denver a new company with the words security and 
investment in its name. There are no two better words in 
the dictionary than ‘‘security”’ and ‘‘investment,’”’ when 
offered in close juxtaposition to the alert consciousness of 
the man who has money for separation. 

Can you guess it? How shrewd of you! Yes, it was 
going to be another Lost Spanish Mine. They paid some 
three hundred dollars a week to print a full-page advertise- 
ment of the company. As a suitable hat for the reception 
of coin, the company had a fiscal agent, as have most com- 
panies of the sort. The public does not know what a fiscal 
agent is, but it sounds plumb mysterious and arouses 
people’s curiosity in somewhat the same way as did the 
hole in the side of a clay oven. In short, all the old familiar 
machinery of lost Spanish mines was set in motion; and it 
seemed almost too bad that eleven of the main participants 
were indicted for conspiracy and convicted in the United 
States courts. The cases are still in the upper courts. 

It appeared that this company had an old Spanish gold 
mine of enormous proportions. This is how the company 
got it. One of the promoters had gained the confidence of 
an old Indian; and this old Indian had told him in strictest 
confidence a wild, romantic tale. In the old days, accord- 
ing to this story, the Spanish conquistadors had enslaved 
all the Indians in that vicinity and put them to work in this 
mine. At last the downtrodden slaves rose against their 
oppressors and slew them almost toaman. The remaining 
Spaniards, though uninjured, were seared. They hastily 
concealed in the ancient mine the bullion that they had 
extracted, sealed up the mine and fled to Mexico. Since 
that time, according to the story, no Indian had ever gone 
near the mine. Now it was the great-grandfather of the 
narrator who had been one of the downtrodden who arose 
and slew the oppressors. The tradition had come down in 
his family; hence it must be correct. For a consideration 
the old Indian showed him the whereabouts of the mine. 

The company, as per advices of the said Indian, had all 
kinds of bullion located; but, instead of buying them a 
strong wheelbarrow for one dollar and twenty-five cents 
and going into the business of transporting clean ingots, 
they were just that philanthropic that they resolved to 
form a company to drive a tunnel through the vast honey- 
comb of veins, and unravel their enormous wealth. So 
much money came in that a United States inspector, 
an engineer of reputation, investigated the matter and 
reported the whole thing a fake. 

This story is given simply to show the power of litera- 
ture and to prove the general assertion as to the prevalence 
of idiots and children. The truth is that the company, 
doubtful of its ability to rise to this occasion, chartered a 
young newspaper man to write their prospectus. He, in 
turn, doubted his own ability and therefore consulted the 
pages of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, from which, as he 
testified in court, he quoted very liberally and very literally. 
This thing is a classic! The public swallowed Prescott, 
believed the story and contributed liberally. 

There are strange paradoxes in the land business. In 
most commercial transactions we want to see what we are 


, 
buying before we pay for it; but of late we will buy alm 4 
anything—even a home—on another man’s say-So. > 
spend millions of dollars in this way each month in the ye 
purchasing farms, suburban developments, mines, ran} 
lands, city lots—any kind of real estate, without seeiy 
what we are buying or even investigating the charac} 
of the firm that is selling. 

Let us look into the doings of a water and power ci : 

pany. Foraterm of years this water and power co 
has been selling to a few select and elect souls, all over t} 
United States, water-rights covering a hundred and fil 
thousand acres of land in a Western valley. ‘‘ We are ny 
offering the water-rights,’”’ says the literature of the eo) 
pany, ‘‘broadly to the Christian people of the country a 
hope to have them all sold at an early date. If after pray! 
ful consideration you feel that the Lord would have yi 
subscribe for a water-right, please fill out the ins 
informal subscription blank and send it in.”’ This st 
another of the classics. I know of no other instance 
which religion and irrigation have been so successfu 
blended. Yet, like many irrigation enterprises of m 
profane sort, this one had its backsets, as witness 
paragraph from one of the reports: 7 | 

q 


The Reclamation Service Speaks 


», 


“WE FEEL that the time has come when our frien 
should be again advised of the progress of the ent: 
prise. . While the Lord has seen fit during t 
last few months to have our enterprise move more a; 
than we had anticipated, we have been ®ynscious of 
abiding presence with us and have clearly seen His guidi} 
hand. We feel deeply sure that God’s hand is now goij 
to crown the enterprise with full success for the glory! 
His name, and are happy to say that some of the m( 
devoted friends of the work, who have been praying ve! 
earnestly for its success, have like assurance. . . . T 
large amount of expense money required in connectil 
with our enterprise has been wonderfully supplied, | 
answer to prayer, as needed during the last six years. . 
After testing our faith and keeping us waiting for soi? 
time in much prayer, the Lord has just led one of t} 
old friends of our enterprise to make a further large i 
vestment in our expense shares. We accept this as} 
sweet token of His love and care for the work and dee 
feel that the money just received is an earnest of the m- 
lions for which we were asking and which are to be supplit 
in answer to prayer. We shall promptly notify 
friends when arrangements have been concluded 
money with which to develop our enterprise.” | 
Now, whole congregations of Christian people 
sent protests to the Washington Land Office regard 
enterprise. The Reclamation Service says that th 
been a continuous cash drain of small sums for 1 
years, “pending the completion of the project.” Mr. 
Newell, director of reclamation, wrote to a water- 
association regarding this project: ‘This compan, 
its plans and claims on the assumption that it will ha? 
a permanent supply of eight hundred second-feet of wat! 
distributed from a reservoir of three hundred thousa 
acre-feet capacity. It is extremely doubtful if th 
company has a right to the use of any water from t 
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ut, if this right exists, the surplus water, as shown 
. ble, i is all the water that the company can depend 
) fulfill its obligations. It will be seen 
six of the years for which data are available the 
i ny would have had no water, and in three other 
, searcely any would have been available. With stor- 
he required amount of water would have been avail- 
or three months in only seven of the last seventeen 
) and in only’one year would it have been available 
(ghout the year. . . . The formulation of an 
ion enterprise based on the assumption of eight 
wed second-feet of surplus water in the Verde is an 
s lity, even if a storage reservoir of three hundred 
and acre-feet capacity were available to conserve the 
ters. Such a reservoir, however, is not available to 
r and power company. The Horseshoe Reservoir 
s been reserved for the uses of the Reclamation 
since 1903 and is still so reserved, and cannot, 
phe utilized by any private enterprise.”” It would 
efore, that in this particular appeal to Christian 
il over the country, Paul did not plant, Apollos 
t water and God gave no increase. 
that Mr. Newell or anybody else in Govern- 
vice could say to this company and its stockholders 
lease don’t!” 


The Plain People to the Rescue 


GH in general the methods of doubtful mail-order 
sstate schemes are similar, the operations classify 
veral different systems, each of which originally 
gned by the genius of some independent thinker. 
il instance of one of these systems follows. The 
"s report says that this was a scheme to sell four 
lot contracts at two hundred dollars each—ten 
down and ten dollars monthly. It was stated that 
winner might draw a building worth eighty thou- 
, for among the lots offered were a bank build- 
el building, a three-story brick building and a 
two of residences. Photographs of all these build- 
= shown. Idiots and children always like to look 
etures. After all the lots had been sold, the buyers 
semble, choose three trustees, and then bid at 
on sale held by these trustees—any surplus to 
ed pro rata. This “‘trustee’? scheme has been 
ll over the country ever since that time. 
ontraband in this particular woodpile was dis- 
y the inspector, who said that an insurance com- 
d a mortgage of one hundred and fifty thousand 
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nthe property. The entire town had been started | 


venture by Hastern and English capital, and 


to supply an industry that did not exist. 
fell due on the loan and was not paid. Capital 
e undertook to stand from under and let the plain 
we the day. They would have saved it, all right, 
hot been for the brutal inspector’s report. 
long ago there appeared in a city newspaper an 
ent asking for ‘men to work at home—wages 
lars a week.’’ Presently some hundreds of 
an to show up at the address given. They were 
a painter who lived in a cheap lodging house. 
that this man was getting an unusual amount of 
spector followed him and discovered some two 
circulars ready for mailing. This circular went 
y that any persons who would pay twelve dollars 
esson course in the real-estate business would be 
emselves in the way of ‘‘swift and permanent 
nt.”” The painter said that, as soon as any one 
pondents had become a good and useful man, 
in a few days” engage him at twelve dollars a 
ow him to remain at home in the bosom of his 
ked how he happened to think of this, the 
vely replied that he didn’t think of it. He got 
e said, by being himself stung for twenty-five 
y a similar scheme. He only wanted to play even 


and had discovered that there was one more art that could 
be taught by correspondence. 

It is very usual for the sucker to be asked to capitalize 
the company that buncoes him. Take the case of a com- 
pany in the Middle West, regarding which the Govern- 
ment’s report is full and explicit. This company charged 
forty dollars for each share and there was to be a “‘trustee”’ 
stunt as usual, to handle property said to be worth seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The Government 
report says that this land could be duplicated for three 
dollars an acre and that, moreover, it was not owned by the 
company, but only contracted for, the intent being to make 
good on the option when the money came in from the 
advertisements. This concern was closed out. 

The word “ranch” has always had an attractive sound 
to the Eastern investor, especially the city man. There 
never was a college professor born who didn’t naturally 
hone to have a chicken ranch. The literary man does not 
exist who does not hanker to raise waving fields of garden 
sass sometime and somewhere, on a ranch of his own. 
The society young man has not been born who does not 
picture himself mounted on a fiery steed and careering over 
the wide acres of his ‘‘rawnch.’’ Knowing these things, a 
Western company undertook to reorganize a codperative 
ranch company for three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars—shares one dollar. They neglected the trifling 
precaution of acquiring the property of the old company. 
A great many persons who thought they were going to be 
partners in a Western ranch were obliged to nurse their 
personal disappointment. Enterprises of this sort fre- 
quently pay very well, although started on little or no 
capital. One St. Louis concern, operating in Oklahoma, 
took in ninety-six thousand dollars. When closed out its 
assets were eight thousand dollars, its liabilities ninety 
thousand dollars. The report concludes: ‘‘The officers 
of the company have left St. Louis, and their present 
whereabouts are unknown.” 

There is much in a good title in industry of this sort. 
One company with a hot title sold certificates for twenty 
dollars each for lots in a town-to-be, adjacent to a fifty- 
thousand-acre tract that was going to be purchased some- 
time. Ashareholder got alot and the privilege of purchasing 
a hundred and twenty acres “‘at cost.’”’ The prospectus 
said this was the ‘“‘greatest opportunity in a lifetime to 
secure a cheap home. There is absolutely no risk 
whatever. You are bound to make one hundred to 
five hundred per cent profit, which the speculator other- 
wise makes.”” Yet the land to be distributed had not even 
been selected, according to the inspector. It was all simply 
a play on the cupidity and ignorance and hope of the 
American public. 

The “‘sure-sale” real-estate agent is a familiar figure with 
most of us. He advertises that he can sell your property 
for you no matter what it is or where located, but always 
insisting that he must have a “deposit”? in advance. After 
making the deposit, the sucker sometimes gets a follow-up 
letter offering some fake proposition. Sales arerarely, if ever, 
effected. Protests have grown so general that the Govern- 
ment has begun a campaign against this class of operators. 

A variant of the same deadly idea was stopped by a 
fraud order issued against a man in Iowa. This man kept 
no books. His scheme was to get farmers to sign a pre- 
tended contract. The farmer thought he was paying one 
dollar an acre commission if his land was sold, but legally 
the contract bound him to pay it when his farm had only 
been listed for sale! This man was getting a hundred letters 
a day at the time he was closed out. He would advertise 
a farm two or three times, to show “due diligence”’ on his 
part; then he would assign the contract to his wife, who 
would put it inthe hands of a lawyer for collection. After 
that the farmer sat up, rubbed his eyes and muttered: 
“Stung again!’’ There was another man who cut the price 
to twenty-five cents an acre on a similar scheme; and even 
he would have made money had he been left alone. 

City folks smile at the ease with which farmers can be 
victimized, but there are just as many suckers in the city 


as anywhere else. If you believe wh: t you seé in the papers, 
perhaps you answered a certain advertisement of a young 
Napoleon of finance who started what purported to be 
a development “‘ within twelve minutes’ ride of Atlantic 
City, adjacent to bathing and served with some twenty 
trains daily.””. The Government report said this tract was 
difficult to find; but when found proved to be an hour and 
a half from Atlantie City, with no trains at all. The only 
sea-water bathing was ten miles away across the sandhills, 
and you had to go on foot —twenty miles before breakfast 
in your “‘bawthrobe”’ if you bathed. 

Another concern offered lots in New York State abso- 
lutely free to any one who would send in a stamp. It was 
not even specified whether it should be a one-cent or a two- 
cent stamp. Even two cents ought to be cheap enough for 
a country home. Did the stamp senders get their lots? It 
was never framed up that they should do anything else but 
get their lots. Each one who did, however, was asked to 
buy adjoining land ‘‘just as good,” but much higher priced. 
Some did so. 

There is a fine flavor of solidity about some of these 
titles under which real estate is sold to city suckers. When 
closed up by the Post-Office Department it is not unusual 
for one of these concerns to.invent another high-sounding 
title and take another office a trifle farther uptown. ‘This 
is but a continuance of the former fraud,’’ wearily writes 
one inspector, who chased a notorious operator of this class 
from one point to another in New York. 


Getting a Lot—of Experience—Free 


OST of these operators prey upon the eagerness of the 
average sucker to get something for nothing. What 
they really want is cash, but they disguise their scheme 
under one evasive term or another. A high-sounding real- 
estate title covered an operation in which prize contests 
for homes were offered. The winning guesser was asked 
to send in five dollars “‘to cover costs of drawing deeds.” 
No guesser ever guessed wrong in one of these contests. 
Almost any man will pay five dollars for a deed to a piece 
of real estate. This is a very productive form of fraud. 
Another company was guilty of cutting the rates on free 
lots to two dollars and seventy-five cents, the fee for 
“recording the deed.’’ ‘‘Adjoining lots’’ were offered as 
low as twenty-five dollars. 

No metropolis has a monopoly on these enterprises. 
Staid old Boston had one of its promoting and trustee 
companies closed out by the Government. This company 
would look into any business enterprise and make an exam- 
ination, but first had to have a fee to “‘cover expenses’’ — 
say, two hundred to five hundred dollars. Nor has Boston 
lacked her fly-by-night real-estate men, operating under 
one or another of the same old systems. Again, dear old 
Pittsburgh hangs out a sign of the same sort once ina 
while. ‘If you are one of the lucky ones,” says a Pitts- 
burgh advertisement, ‘‘you get a lot free.’ Did you get 
the lot free? Youdid. The offer was not quite “unparal- 
leled,’’ because the expenses of deeding the lot, and so 
forth, were two dollars and a half each. 

They are not so slow out in Michigan either. Two 
gentlemen bought a morass and divided it up into eighteen 
thousand lots, one-half of which they were willing to give 
away. Weren’t they the generous people? All they wanted 
was a dollar and thirty-five cents for ‘‘drafting papers and 
transferring title.’ An inspector tried to find bottom on 
some of these lots with a thirty-foot pole—and failed. 

Why pay rent? Why not have a home, especially if you 
can get a home in a sweepstakes drawing where there isn’t 
any entry fee? At a printers’ ball a certain real-estate 
concern passed out coupons to any one who would sign a 
name and give an address. There was to,be a drawing for 
“ten choice lots to be distributed free.’’ A thousand names 
were turned in and the next day four hundred got the 
second degree, in the form of a postal card, which said: 
“Dear sir: The coupon filled out by you entitles you to a 

(Concluded on Page 66) 
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HIS is the 
story of 
Dan Bed- 


ford and the 
Terrible Swede, 
as told to me one night in Three-Fingered Jack’s. It 
explains many things hitherto unpublished; for Dan 
Bedford has only told the story once, and that was upon 
the single occasion, after his conversion, when he fell from 
grace and the top of a card-table in Three-Fingered Jack’s 
waterfront groggery. It explains, for instance, the loss of 
the sealing schooner Bonnie Doon, posted at Lloyd’s as 
missing this many a year, and the reason why Dan Bedford 
beats the bass drum in the Salvation Army—an imposing 
figure at the head of the little band of devotees that 
nightly strives for the moral uplift of Street. 

I know the story to be true, for I was present when Dan 
Bedford told it. He told it well too, for he was a gentle- 
man once and he is stilla grammarian. In the days when 
he was a bucko mate, men called him Dirty Dan. 

Dirty Dan lay curled in a knot on top of one of Three- 
Fingered Jack’s card-tables when I entered that urbane 
gentleman’s emporium of liquid refreshment. It was a 
warm summer night and Three-Fingered Jack was alone 
with his victim. Jack was in his shirtsleeves, leaning 
across the bar, meditatively puffing a yellow meerschaum 
pipe the while he eyed the recumbent figure on the card- 
table. He held up the remnant of his index finger—I have 
forgotten which hand it was—enjoining silence. 

“There’s a story in that,’”’ said Three-Fingered Jack in a 
low voice. ‘‘Hang around a while. I been watchin’ that 
man for twenty minutes. He’s havin’ bad dreams— 
twitchin an’ grumblin’ an’ fightin’ somethin’. He come 
in while I was at supper an’ my relief man give him a drop 
too much. I think he’s a religious bug. Listen!” 

The man on the table stirred, clenched his hands and 
gritted his teeth. Then he spoke. 

“‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. I will repay.’ 
Would you interfere with the vengeance of the Lord, Dan 
Bedford? Would you 

A shudder, then a convulsive twitch, and the man rolled 
off the table on to the floor, where he lay quietly looking 
up at us. 

Three-Fingered Jack uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
ran from behind the bar and in a rough but sympathetic 
manner lifted the recumbent figure into a chair. 

“Dirty Dan Bedford! Why, I thought you dead these 
five years gone. Is it really you, Dan’l?” 

“Yes,” replied Dirty Dan; “‘it is I.” : 

I regarded him with new interest. He must have 
noticed it, for he glared at me and growled. 

“‘Oh, you needn’t look so surprised. I’m a grammatical 
good-for-nothing—I am.” 

This was my introduction to Dirty Dan Bedford, erst- 
while mate of the schooner Bonnie Doon. I picked up his 
hat from the floor and brushed the dust from his heavy 
pea-jacket. 

“Thank you kindly,”’ he said in a changed voice, which 
had in it some echo of a lost refinement. “I thought for a 
minute I was back on Akutan, watching that fiend, Halvor 
Bjornsen, paying his debt to Paddy McCabe. It’s my first 
slip since Isaw thelight; and, please 
God, it will be my last. I was a 
godless man once, but I’m doing 
better right along now. Thank you. 
T’ll have a bottle of sweet soda.” 

He rubbed the back of his head 
in whimsical fashion. His fall 
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I Guess He Managed to 
Lick Enough Moisture Off 
That Dripping Tarpaulin 
to Keep Him Alive 
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had evidently 
sobered him. 

““Wherever 
did you come 
from?’’ in- 
quired Three-Fingered Jack as he set out the 
glasses. ‘‘ You was mate on th’ last voyage 
0’ th’ Bonnie Doon; an’ she’s listed as 
missin’. When did you leave her—and 
where?” 

“Answering your questions in the order 
in which they are put, my dear Jack, I 
arrived on the William Bayliss yesterday 
from acruiseinthe Arctic. I left the Bonnie 
Doon at three o’clock on the afternoon of 
August 27, 1901, in about longitude 155 
west, latitude 52 north. It’s a long story, 
Jack; but, if I may have a really good cigar 
and a drink of ice water, I’ll try to forget 
that my head aches and tell you the story.” 


ASHLEY 


They call me Dirty Dan Bedford. Liter- 
ally the adjective does not apply. I used 
to be a dirty man in a fight and I’ve sailed 
in dirty ships with filthy crews in dirty 
weather; and I made the beggars do their 
work orI knewthe reason why. Personally 
I am what I am. Once I was more than 
that—but no matter. I was first kicker of 
the sealing schooner Bonnie Doon, of San 
Francisco, and she was the best little craft 
of them all. As for her crew, by and large, 
I never sailed with a better lot of men. 
MacGregor, the captain—you remember 
old man MacGregor, Jack? Little chap 
with the brown beard and the gold-rimmed eyeglasses; 
looked like a minister—was a thorough Scotch gentleman 
until the day he died in his berth—of some heart complaint, 
I think. It was sudden enough for that. 

We buried him at sea; and I, being next in command, 
took his cabin and moved Paddy McCabe, the second 
mate, into mine. Poor little Paddy! What a jolly, whole- 
hearted, intelligent, game little “‘Harp’’ he was! Splendid 
seaman too. He had what so many men lack—initiative. 
I took Halvor Bjornsen, the bo’sun—he had a second 
mate’s ticket—and shoved him into Paddy’s place. That 
was a mistake. Dogs belong in kennels—and I didn’t find 
it out until too late. 

A remarkable man, in many respects, was this Swede, 
Halvor Bjornsen. Stood six feet two in his socks and 
weighed two hundred and twenty pounds in condition. 
He had been educated in Sweden far better than the aver- 
age and to me he looked like a man of possibilities. I 
caught him one day in the fo’castle reading Plutarch’s 
Lives—that’s lost on you, old Three-Fingers, but your 
friend understands—which, I guess, was the real reason 
why I made him second kicker. He was a bit dish-faced, 
but he had a way of looking one fair in the eyes; and you 
knew instinctively that he was afraid of neither man nor 
devil, which was the kind of a second mate I needed. You 
see [here Dirty Dan grinned a little] we were poaching; 
and Kipling wasn’t half wrong when he wrote: 
“There’s never a law of God or man runs north 
of fifty-three.” Men like Halvor Bjornsen have 
their uses inside the sixty-mile limit. 

We had the schooner for poaching too. The 
Bonnie Doon was originally the Earl of Dufferin’s 
yacht—the one in which he raced that German 
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My Boots Wore Out and Dropped Off, and I Tramped Bar i 


prince around the world in 1897 and established a 12 


Later she pounded a hole in her bottom during a th 


at Saigon and MacGregor bought her in at a <i ‘ 


could do better than sixteen knots and was a 
boat in a light breeze. 

Well, we buried the old man in the middle of 
at eleven o’clock of the morning that we found hint 
and at twelve o’clock I assembled the crew and ann 
my appointments. At one o’clock the brute 
Halvor Bjornsen. He wasn’t used to authori i 
killed one of our best hunters. Gave the man an r( 
told him to jump lively; and I suppose the man @ 
lively enough. , At any rate, Bjornsen punche(] 
knocking him half across the deck; and when he | 
head collided with the main-hatch coaming. : 

Inside of two minutes I almost had a muti 
hands. You know what Kipling says: ‘‘ There 
law ”” You see, the trouble was we had clearei 
San Francisco for southern sealing around the ee 
and there we were snooping around the Pribilofs up 
so naturally I couldn’t show up at an America 
deliver Halvor Bjornsen over to justice. Besides) 
been chased around the Pribilofs until every cutt’ 


gunboat knew us as far as they could see us. I simy/ 
to hold my crew in line and it knew it. The dec! 
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was popular and Bjornsen was not—and we wer 
forty miles off the rookeries at the time. You 
three sets of bogus papers and change your vest 
overnight, but you can’t change her rigging; and 
marked anywhere they caught us in the open sé 
No, I couldn’t afford it. I had to hold my cre 
and work it as a unit; and when the men clamod 
Bjornsen I gave him up. They tried him, 
guilty of murder and sentenced him to be 
in the main rigging. I reduced the ee 
manslaughter and commuted the sente 
banishment from the Bonnie Doon ei 
extra boat that we had lashed on pH 
house. We launched this boat and 


we sailed away. We forgot to leave 


it that way. It seemed more fitting a 
in the hands of the Lord. b 
Well, we cruised around in those wate 
ing up a few pelts, getting chased og 
while—and in general having enough 
to keep up our spirits. In general, also, & 
no luck. I can’t recall a summer of wort 
If we weathered a headland the first tg 
sighted was a smudge of smoke, and that ) 
gunboat. If we passed a little bay a i 
cutter came out and dropped a shot a 
bows; and then it was the same old 
on sail and an all-day run and no pro! 
We had to confine ourselves to pelagic; 
mostly—and you know what that is. } 


1e i 
its 


Bjornsen to step over the side into it; art 


iP 
Bjornsen any food or water or oars. gy e| 


\ out, trying to sneak up on them asleep, or waiting 
jig them every time they “breached.” 'Too much work 
ae number of skins involved. Give me a few days 
}jlested among the rookeries, and I’d sooner have it 
way than a month of undisturbed pelagic sealing. 
| es, in using a club on the beach the loss to the pelts 
1; than where you use buckshot. 
jzot so around the Pribilofs that it was really danger- 
5 hang about; and, as the men were all in on the lay 
(che chances for a prosperous season began to look 
yier and slimmer as the summer slipped by, we decided 
(across through Bousoule Channel into Okhotsk 
nd have a try at the St. Jona’s Island rookeries. 
}: lifted the island on the afternoon of August 
y-first and hung off and on all night, scouting 
dyast. About daylight we worked in close to a 
) bight and the hunting crew went ashore in 
seof Paddy McCabe. We hada bully morning’s 
ad I arranged with Paddy to fly a black burgee 
he foretopmast as a signal in case a patrol was 
. We were ratching on and off all day long, 
{aver for a minute losing sight of the shore party. 
fidy and his crew clubbed three hundred seals 
«he skinning commenced at once. About three 
i es to a skin and two hundred and ninety-odd 
ijed, when along about four o’clock in the after- 
¢ the lookout in the forecrosstrees reported a 
\ ge of smoke fifteen miles to the south. I knew 
y3 a gunboat, for along about that time of the 
a hey’re passing up from Shantar Bay to North- 
siulf and always make it a point to drop in at 
na’s Island on the chance of confiscating a for- 
nioacher. I broke out the black burgee at once 
sood in to the bight as close as I could. 
Vat a scramble it was! Paddy McCabe came 
early being our undoing. Good little Paddy! 
is every inch a poacher. He’d have stripped 
yokery if he had half a chance; and, as it was, 
= would he stir from the beach until he saw 
st pelt go into a boat. 
Al brought the Bonnie Doon around on the port 
elall the boats were alongside and the pelts came 
ii over the rail—clapmatches, wigs and pups. 
@ ad the boats on board while you’d be saying 
¢\Robinson; but by that time the gunboat was 
l] p, racking along at about a fourteen-knot clip. 
eas a big brute of a gunboat too, painted a dirty 
a) and the way the smoke was pouring out of her 
ni s showed that she had sighted us and was not 
ai g the coal. 
“e's a Russian,” says Paddy, ‘‘and she means 
iss. New boat too, Dan. I was never chased 
before. Were you? She’s burning that foul 
s coal, thank the good Lord!—and that helps 
Dan, my boy, if we never showed a clean pair 
ils before we’ll have to do it this day.” 
‘did. You remember the Bonnie Doon, Jack—a 
ed and thirty tons net, with a good deep 
ajat. ‘Two masts, and, by the mercy of Heaven, 
a Tegor had her equipped with two topmasts and 
sj naker boom. It was sail against steam, but I 
e che Bonnie Doon. Ah, sir, she was a love of a 
a, Nevertheless, though a Russian may be slug- 
1 his movements, he’s a mighty able seaman; 
h Russian waters there is no sixty-mile limit. 
the wide Okhotsk Sea for ours, and Siberia if 
j ind failed. However, as a purely sporting 
bj sition, I couldn’t have had a better wind if ’d 
i¢dit myself. Fresh and steady, two points aft 
am; and away we went, with the little Bonnie 
j breaching through the water like a dolphin 
asgaflying-fish. I had been lying off the island 
/mains’l, forestays’l, fores’] and jib, and the 
in| we were under way I shook out the gafftops’ls 
de inner and outer jib. 
he end of an hour Paddy McCabe came aft and 
b: look astern. He had been scraping blubber 
|? pelts on the main deck for’d and had a 
at ag-knife in his hand. He looked like a bloody 
it uecaneer. 
fat do you make of it, Paddy?” I asked. ‘‘I 
we’re holding our own.” 
iIding our own will never do, Dan,” he replied. 
| confounded vodka jug is too speedy for my 
of mind. We're doing thirteen knots and a 
the log, and it isn’t enough.” 
asn’t. I had Paddy go for’d and haul out the 
Ker boom; with the bull-driver on her she 
tied headway at once and it was plain that we 
| have the Russian hull down in a few hours. 
t rounding the weather end of the island, 
off until we were flying along on a course 
w’east. The breeze held good, but we were 
off the wind on that course; so I took in the 
*iitops’l and set a big fisherman’s stays’1—and 
Was at peace again. Any time I’m chased, 
run for home rather than into the enemy’s 
here you're liable to meet more gunboats. 


At eight o’clock that night —with the exception of about 
an hour and a half, it’s twilight in those latitudes all night 
at that time of the year—the Russian was only a faint blur 
of smoke on the horizon astern; at ten o’clock even that 
had disappeared and we all breathed easier. 

I decided to leave St. Jona’s Island alone for a few days 
and continued right on my course. During the night the 
breeze slackened and shifted a few points, but we bowled 
along nicely, close-hauled, at about nine knots. I wasn’t 
at all worried and neither was Paddy, on whose opinion 
I placed a great deal of weight. As often as we had both 


I Set About, in the Gloom, Gathering Great Boulders 
and Piling Them at the Brink of the Gorge 
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been chased, we never knew a patrol to dog a man after he 
had been out of sight for an hour or two; so I didn’t 
bother changing my course to throw him off. Nine out of 
every ten give up after they’ve chased you outside the 
sixty-mile limit. 

The lad we struck was Number Ten, however; and, as I 
said before, in Russian waters there is no sixty-mile limit. 
The minute it was light enough to see, there was that 
Russian astern, hanging on for dear life. He was close, 
too—close enough to put a shot under our lee quarter; but 
I had the whole Okhotsk Sea to maneuver in and merely 

shifted my course to take full advantage of the 
wind—which, by-the-way, wasn’t any better than it 
might have been. Even with every stitch of canvas 
drawing, we had all we could do to pull out of range of 
that six-inch bowchaser—and keep out. 

We never lost sight of that Russian all day long— 
or all night either. How I prayed for a dark 
night or a fog, so I could haul off a point or two, 
douse my lights, lay-to under bare poles and let him 
go by on a fool’s errand; but it was moonlight when 
it wasn’t twilight, and it wasn’t dark enough after 
the moon set to take a chance on losing the gunboat. 
There was nothing to it but pray for a fog or outrun 
him; and the breeze favoring us I laid a southeasterly 
course for Amphitrite Pass, down on the Kamchatka 
Peninsula. Once through the pass, we would be out 
on the broad Pacific, clear of Russian waters. 

That fifteen-hundred-mile run across the Okhotsk 
Sea drew out of me every bit of seamanship I ever 
possessed. The wind never failed me entirely, though 
once the Russian got up within five miles; and the 
way those shots from her bowchaser ricochetted over 
the waves and kicked up little waterspouts around 
the Bonnie Doon was anything but enjoyable. One 
shot scored a plank under her weather quarter. Time 
and again I blessed old man MacGregor’s judgment 
in selecting a schooner that could sail ina light breeze. 
She was a wonder. 

On the afternoon of the seventh day of the pursuit 
we lifted Cape Kimberly on the northern end of 
Onekotan Island. I hauled off two points to weather 
the cape and then come about and scamper down 
through Amphitrite Pass. 

I wish I could have met that Russian in command. 
I would have liked to have been able to shake his 
hand and wish him well, for he deserved it. Nota 
jot did he alter his course. He knew what I was up 
to and he ran in dangerously close to the cape, then 
swung off to port and came at me, traveling on the 
hypotenuse of a triangle. He succeeded in cutting 
me off from the pass, but I had the Okhotsk Sea to 
sail in; and we jibed and came about, headed nor’ 
by nor’west. I made up my mind to circle back and 
dodge down through Shesto Strait, where I didn’t 
think he’d ‘dare to follow me. 

I might have spared myself the trouble. That 
Russian would have dared anything. He was a 
devil. He guessed my intent almost as soon as 
Paddy McCabe and gained a mile on us so suddenly 
that the first news we had of it was a shot through 
the galley that wrecked the stove. 

No need to bellow orders to Paddy McCabe. He 
was a jewel of a mate. He had the crew hauling on 
the sheets in a twinkling and I put the helm down 
and held her ramping full, and headed back to St. 
Jona’s Island, with the wind abeam. Amphitrite 
Pass and Shesto Strait were out of the question and 
if I tried for Bousoule Channel he was bound to get 
me. I had to outrun him and pray fora fog. And 
at that moment, as if in answer to my prayer, three 
miles away on the starboard counter a solid wall of 
white vapor was rolling westward and the wind began 
to fail. 

“Fog! Fog!” shrieks Paddy McCabe, dancing a 
hornpipe on the main hatch. ‘‘ Now we'll see if that 
Russian bloodhound ean follow the scent.” 

Sir, if you’ve ever prayed for a fog that’s been 
delayed you can imagine how we raced to meet this 
one. Another shot from the gunboat clipped away a 
few feet of our stern railing and I looked back. The 
Russian was less than five miles astern. 

And then, like pinching out a candle, the wind 
failed, with the fog a mile away. The sails were 

. flapping and banging like pistol shots, sucking for the 
breeze that wasn’t there; and the Russian was drop- 
ping shot all around us. One went through the 
mains’l. He knew that, once in the fog, the whole 

Russian navy couldn’t hunt us down; so he altered 

his course to bring his starboard battery to bear and 

helped us to everything he had in stock. 

That broadside played havoe with our rigging. 
The foretopmast came down to the deck with a clat~ 
ter and blocks and loose ends were banging around 
everywhere. ‘Then, as suddenly as it had failed us, 
the breeze sprang up again and away we ramped for 
that blessed fog. We were less than two hundred 
yards from it when they cut loose with that six-inch 
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gun again and broke the mainmast short at the deck. It 
went by the board; crippling two men as it fell. Paddy 
McCabe, with four men, fell on the wreck with axes and 
eut away the lanyards, and the wreckage floated astern. 
The projectile had continued on its way, tearing through 
the deck and coming out below the waterline just forward 
of the break of the poop. Three more shots from the same 
gun crashed into us below the waterline and another broad- 
side raked us just as we limped into the fog and disappeared. 

We were shy six men when it came to counting noses, for 
that last broadside had been deadly. However, it wasn’t a 
time for sentiment; so we hauled off and hove to. A man’s 
as safe in a fog anywhere as he is somewhere; and in about 
six or seven minutes we felt ourselves lifting to the big 
swell from the bows of the gunboat as she surged by in 
the fog. 

I went below with Paddy to investigate and found the 
water spurting-in through half a goczen ragged holes. 

“‘Tt’s us to the boats, Paddy 
boy,” I said. ‘‘The Bonnie 
Doon has poached once too 
often. Provision the boats 
and don’t forget the boat 
compasses,” 

We had plenty of time to 
get clear of the schooner before 
she sank; and there we were 
drifting round forty miles 
from the nearest land. Paddy 
cried—half sentiment, half 
rage—as the Bonnie’ Doon 
went under. 

I had a large boat with five 
men in it besides myself; and 
we had our blankets and two 
breakers of water and heaps of 
grub, such as it was—canned 
meats and biscuit. Paddy 
came in my boat and brought 
his sealing rifle and a lot of 
cartridges. Most men use a 
shotgun, with three or four 
buckshot, but Paddy preferred 
arifle. As mate, Paddy was 
not supposed to hunt; but he 
was a deadly shot and rather 
enjoyedthesport. Thesecond 
mate had charge of Number 
Two boat, with what was left 
of our crew, and we never saw 
each other again after the 
boats werelaunched. You will 
bear in mind that it was foggy. 

We rigged a leg-of-mutton 
sail and, as I had saved most 
of the charts, the sextant and 
the chronometer, I laid a 
course for Amphitrite Pass and 
we loafed away. We were up 
to the pass at daylight next 
morning. We had a rocky 
passage down through Amphi- 
trite, but made it without 
accident, passed out into the 
Pacific and headed up the 
Kamchatkan coast, looking 
for a place to land if we didn’t 
run into a codfisher or a sealer. 

A gale sprang up and blew 
us off shore and nineteen days 
later we landed—two thousand 
miles away. We had been 
blown almost due east down 
into Bering Sea and landed on 
a nice beach on the island of 
Akutan. We landed there 
because we were entirely out 
of water and had been for 
four days, and because—well, 
because it was land. Paddy was out of his head and I 
wasn’t much better. Two of the men had died of exposure 
the first week out and there were four of us left—Paddy, 
Peters the cook, a hunter named Baptiste and myself. 

Weak as we were, we managed to make a safe landing in 
a little cove; and after tying the boat painter around a 
large rock we unstepped the mast and took down the sail. 
While Paddy and Baptiste were busy with this—the cook 
was too weak to be of any assistance—I cruised inland a 
few hundred yards and found a splendid camping site in a 
sheltered little glade among some stunted spruce, which 
grew almost down to the beach. There was a good spring 
close by too. 

I was the strongest of the party, so I took command of 
the spring. I swallowed a few mouthfuls and in a few min- 
utes I took another nip, fighting with myself all the time to 
keep from wallowing in the spring, so bestial had I become 
in my desire for water. When I was certain I had myself 
in hand I called the rest of our party. I had quite a fight 


to make them behave respectably, but managed finally to 
stand guard over the spring and dole out the water a little 
at a time, until we all began to regain our strength and it 
was safe to drink as much as we pleased. 

We broke down the branches of trees and wove them 
together, and in conjunction with the sail managed to make 
arude sort of habitation. We brought up what’was left of 
our canned beef and biscuit, which wasn’t very much, and 
cached it inside the tent; after which we built a rousing 
fire, dried out our blankets, crawled inside the tent and 
slept the clock round. 

Upon awakening, the first thing I did was to make an 
observation and figure out our latitude and longitude, with 
the result that I came to the conclusion that we were 
encamped on the Island of Akutan, off the Alaskan Penin- 
sula. Very few of the Alaskan Islands are inhabited, 
except occasionally during the summer months, when 
roving parties of Indians visit them for the fishing. I was 
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much relieved to discover our position, as it was still early 
enough in the season to hope to sight a vessel bound south- 
ward from the canneries or Nome; and as our boat was 
undamaged we could put off and intercept any vessel that 
might be sighted. 

My three companions were still asleep in the improvised 
tent; so, having satisfied myself as to our position, I 
walked down to the spring for a drink. 

I suppose, sir, when you were a boy you read Robinson 
Crusoe and can recall how disturbed Crusoe was upon dis- 
covering the imprint of a naked foot inthe sand. I’m sure 
Crusoe didn’t feel half so badly as I did when I discovered, 
in the moist earth by the side of the spring, the imprint of a 
human foot—shod. It was a gigantic footprint, made by a 
heavy seasboot—fully a Number Twelve. I looked at my 
own feet, then went back to camp very soberly and looked 
at the feet of Paddy, -Baptiste and the cook. I shook my 
head. None of my party had fathered that footprint. I 
awoke Paddy McCabe and told him about it. 
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“Swede,” was Paddy’s comment when he saw the 


print. - ‘‘ Biggest-footed race on earth. Worse than] 
gonians.” He looked at me hard and I knew he: 
thinking of many things. We both wondered why 
stranger should come to the spring and yet fail to call aj 
camp and introduce himself; and almost simulta: 
the thought occurred to us both: “Suppose he has 
our boat and marooned us here!”” And away wer 
for the beach. 

The boat was there all safe, but the oars were misi\ 
and in the sand around the boat we saw the imprint o}} 
same great feet. We were badly frightened, but Paddy 
the first to think clearly. He laughed his short, ami) 
chuckle. 

“T_T—we brought the oars up to camp, now th 
think of it,’’ he said. 

“Thanks, Paddy,” I replied. ‘‘I guess that’s | 
reason why the boat happens to be here still. We'll 
around for a look at } 
stranger and make him | 
an account of himself.” 

We were both puaant 
account for the actions of 
stranger. There was 
thing about that great, ly 
terious footprint that fille 
with a vague apprehen) 
but we decided to refrain: 
communicating that feeli|t 
our shipmates, at least fo | 
present. 

After our usual forlorn bi 
fast, Baptiste dug up a 
fishhooks and a line whic] 
had had the foresight to Ir 
along and announced thi] 
was going fishing —said he; 
tired of canned meath 
wanted a change. Paddj 
I helped him launch the 
and he pulled out into thew. 
while we struck off alon{ 
beach on a tour of inves 
tion. Paddy was for ter 
his rifle, but as we both bi 
beaming-knives he decid) t 
leave the rifle with the ( 
Before we left, I conelud 


a sharp lookout for hive 
and Baptiste. 


beach for about a mile, vei 
in a little sheltered gully) 
ran down to the beachiy 
found the ashes of an) 


| sp} 
: 


board was lying amongi 
ashes and I picked it uphi 
turned it over. Painted 1 
in two-inch black letters, ¢ 
the words: “Schr. Boil 
ibe - 

“Do you remember, 
just where we dropped he 
man Bjornsen?”’ asked Pi} 
as cool as chipped ice. 

“ About forty or fifty ik 
sou’east of the Pribilof 
answered. “This relic ¥ 
incline a man to the beliel 
Halvor Bjornsen came (W 
to our spring for a drinkh 
morning.’ 

“T suspected as much’ e 
I saw that footprint,” {2 
Paddy. “Must have # 
caught in the Japan current and swept down here—thi 
if he did the age of miracles is not yet over.’ 

We stood there for about five minutes, trying t 
out. Poor Paddy never did find out, though Bjorn 
me after I had cornered him. When he went over thelé 
into that small boat he was wearing a heavy tarpl! 
overcoat; and as we cast him off one of the crew hur¢ 
boathook at him. He saved the boathook and used i ins 
tiny mast, to which he bent the tarpaulin. Then here 
outa thwart, which he used as a paddle; and when he dité 
into the current, as Paddy surmised, he was enabli t 
make headway of about three miles an hour. Hehads si 
rainstorms during histrip and sailed through fog most (4 
time; and I guess he managed to lick enough moistu  ¢ 
that dripping tarpaulin to keep him alive. As for foo ? 
was fortunate enough to pick up the carcass of a seal} ‘ 
being a powerful man physically he was enabled to ha‘ 
to life for a week after most men would have given ¥ 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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VHERE’S only one trouble with that oven,”’ 
) E. Addison Humphrey observed thought- 
|» fully to his wife; ‘‘its cost is too great.” 
‘hey were in the kitchen at the time and the asticle 
nentioned stood on the gasoline stove before them—a 
|, light box of ash lumber, lined with asbestos, furnished 
},a door that opened by sliding back. The exterior was 
‘ited a pleasant olive-green; there was a neat little 
jia knob on the door, and in the center of the door was 
|sly stenciled in white letters, “‘The Humphrey Wooden 
jn: Patent Applied For.” 

It’s a success,’”’ the inventor continued meditatively. 
/ holds in the heat, instead of roasting the whole kitchen 
sheet-iron oven does. It saves fuel. It bakes quicker. 
{eeps the kitchen cool. Every woman wants one. I 
, sell ’em like hot cakes.’”’ He turned more definitely 
¢is wife, with a mildly fanatic glow in his eyes and a 
41e smile upon his lips, and concluded, with a little 
fmative nod: ‘‘We’re going to make a million dollars 
1of that oven; but it costs too much. I’ve got to get a 
jr cost of manufacture.” 
bis fact had been gradually impressing itself upon the 

,ntor ever since he started selling his patent ovens. 
"ing what the boxes cost him at the sash-and-door mill, 
host of the asbestos board, what he paid Lute Morrow 
7 the carpenter for putting the asbestos lining in the 
(s and the wages of the painter for decorating and 

ailing the outside, the ovens stood him a dollar and six- 
e) cents apiece. So, after he deducted the cost of adver- 
isg in the Vale Vindicator and in the weekly papers of a 
cn surrounding villages, what he paid young Little for 
runing up trade among the farmers and the commis- 

id to several agents in neighboring towns and something 
as own time—why, there really wasn’t anything left 
u nf the dollar and a half that he got for the oven. 

_ must get a lower cost of manufacture. The first and 

nest item was the boxes, which the sash-and-door mill 

4S for him in lots of fifty. Leaving the house, there- 
he went directly to the sash-and-door mill, trusting to 
i Morrow to open the hardware store and attend to 
trade as there might be. Since this tremendous busi- 
e of the patent oven came up, indeed, the little hard- 
a ad store had pretty largely fallen to Lute’s amiably 
(npetent hands. 
‘e mill was situated at the outskirts of Vale, half a mile 
rd the post-office, on the bank of Vale Creek, whence 
S\ower was derived. It was a plain but substantial 
structure some sixty or seventy feet square, contain- 
good deal of machinery. The lumber-yard spread 
\d it, and the business was conducted from a tiny red 
olf an office that was always exceedingly dusty and 
elered. The conducting was done in the main by 
Naas Sterling, president and general manager of the 
ting Lumber and Mill Company—a middle-aged man 
atch descent and of the big-boned, loose-jointed 
ul that Lute Morrow called “ganglin.”’ 

(| this particular morning—as not infrequently hap- 
eti—Mr. Sterling was overflowing with a grievance, 
n(dumphrey’s genial, universal obligingness included 
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the art of listening sympathet- 
ically to anybody and every- 
body. Before the business of 
the wooden ovens was even 
touched upon, therefore, the 
lumberman relieved himself of 
much more or less confidential 
conversation—having first 
closed the rear door to make 
sure that none of the mill- 
hands played eavesdropper, for 
he was an extremely cautious 
person. 

“Now here you are, Addy,” 
said Mr. Sterling gloomily, 
“with a hardware business that 
you’re trying to run on bor- 
rowedmoney. Whatshow have 
you got? Not ashow on earth, 
man! You go to the bank to 
makealoan. The old man asks 
you all sorts of questions and 
then charges you six or seven 
per cent for the money. But 
*tain’t his money at all, d’y’ 
see? It’s my money and Tay- 
lor’s money —his depositors’ 


money. And there you are, 
Addy! There’s your banker 
for you! Hecomesinto a town 


like Vale, d’y’ see, and he gits all the money there is in 
the town—gits it all deposited in his bank—and then he 
lends that same money back to everybody in town and 
charges ’em six or seven per cent for it!’”? He emphasized 
the point by dropping a ponderous fist upon the young 
man’s thin knee, and then folded his long lower lip so far 
over the upper one that it would easily have buttoned. 
Bending forward in the chair and slowly wagging a long 
forefinger in the inventor’s face, he added in more con- 
fidential undertones: “I’ve calculated, Addy, that the 
average profits of business in this country is just about six 
and a half per cent, and the bankers charge, on an average, 
six per cent. The bankers git six per cent and the men that 
do the business of the country git the other half a per cent. 
And that’s what this country has come to!’’ He dropped 
back in the chair dramatically, incidentally assaulting 
Addison’s aching knee, and folded his lip. ‘‘It’s in the 
grip of the money power, Addy. A banker is a curse to 
any community!” 

Addison had punctuated the lumberman’s long and 
gloomy discourse by many sympathetic little nods and 
murmurs of “ Well, I guess that’s so,”. ‘I wouldn’t won- 
der if you was right, Tom,” “‘I believe that’s so.’’ Not 
that he was in the least thinking about the theme of the 
lumberman’s conversation. Onthe contrary, his mind was 
all the while engaged with the subject of wooden ovens. 

In confidence Mr. Ster- 
ling had many times dis- 
closed the same general 
grievance to him. As Ad- 
dison was well aware, the 
lumber business at Vale had 
begun many years before 
as a simple partnership 
between Thomas Sterling 
and Doctor Wilkinson, who 
was president of the First 
National Bank and Vale’s 
leading capitalist. But 
when the sash-and-door mill 
was built the business was 
incorporated, Sterling re- 
ceiving ninety-nine shares 
of its capital stock and 
Doctor Wilkinson ninety- 
nine shares, while two shares 
were sold to Joshua Reimer, 
attorney, because neither 
of the principal owners was 
willing that the other should 
have a majority. There 
were, in fact, many little 
differences and clashes be- 
tween them. 

Now Thomas Sterling, 
quite naturally, was of 
opinion that the success of 
the business was due en- 
tirely to his own energy 
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Blamed Good Price for That Stock’’ 


and ability. It grieved him deeply whenever Doctor 
Wilkinson and Lawyer Reimer—neither of whom was 
competent to run a lumber-yard—sided together and 
overruled him. This affliction, however, was only spas- 
modic. That Doctor Wilkinson continued to receive half 
the profits of the business, although he had already drawn 
out in profits four or five times the modest capital that he 
had originally advanced, was a chronic affliction. Brooding 
upon this, Mr. Sterling developed his sinister theory that 
bankers were a species of vampire sucking the life-blood of 
the nation. 

Sympathetically, patiently and adroitly Addison pres- 
ently drew the conversation around to the subject of ovens. 

“You see, Tom,” he explained in his friendliest man- 
ner, ‘“‘that oven of mine is a big success already, but I’ve 
got to get a lower cost of manufacture; and the first 
thing, naturally, is the boxes that you’re making for me. 
Of course,’”’ he hastened to add, as the lumberman’s brow 
darkened with a pained expression, “I realize that you’re 
doing the best you can on small lots. So, you see, I’ve got 
to buy ’em in big lots. Now I want you to sit down and 
figure me out a rock-bottom price for one thousand of 
those boxes.”’ 

The lumberman looked surprised. 
good many, Addy; it would run into quite a lot of money, 
he suggested cautiously —having in mind the dubious state 
of Addison’s credit. 

“Why, a thousand’s only a drop in the bucket!” the 
inventor replied cheerfully. ‘‘I’m going to sell twenty 
thousand, fifty thousand. See here now.’ Nervously 
drawing up a pad of paper and a pencil, he plunged into a 
demonstration of the oven’s possibilities. He leaned over 
the table toward Mr. Sterling, his thin face thrust for- 
ward, his eyes mildly shining, a vague, rapt smile upon his 
lips as he set forth the future of wooden ovens. ‘“‘There’s 
a million dollars in that oven,” he concluded with a happy 
little nod. ‘‘Now of course I want you to have the box 
end of the business, Tom, and to make a good thing out 
of it. But you can afford to give me a rock-bottom price 
if I order ’em a thousand at a clip. As far as payment is 
concerned, you come up to the store and I'll show you how 
the orders are rolling in. Now give me the very best price 
you can on thousand lots.” He hesitated a moment and 
added reluctantly: ‘‘I don’t want to see the box business 
go away from Vale, and there’s no reason why it should.” 
He really hated to say that, for it sounded like a threat. 

For a couple of minutes after Addison left the office 
Thomas Sterling stood by the grimy-paned window, 
thoughtfully watching the inventor’s lean figure as it 
moved briskly up the dusty path beside the roadway. 
His long, red and leathery visage seemed longer than 
usual. Giving rock-bottom prices was an exercise that 
never afforded him any pleasure; yet Addison had inti- 
mated that he would have the boxes made somewhere else 
if the price were not to his liking. To the lumberman’s 
oppressed mind it appeared that he would have to make 
the boxes practically for nothing and then take the dubious 
chance of getting his money, or else lose the business alto- 
gether. Naturally, since he made the boxes, Humphrey’s 
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oven had been a subject of interest 
and speculation to him. But it had 
never occurred to him that the 
simple article possessed extraordi- 
nary possibilities of profit. Ofcourse 
he took no stock in the addle-pated 
inventor’s million dollars; but even 
fifty thousand—or five thousand for 
the matter of that—were not to be 
sneezed at. For some time he went 
about his business in an absent- 
minded, preoccupied manner. Then 
he put on his ancient, glazed brown- 
straw hat and went up the dusty 
path toward Main Street to consult 
Lawyer Reimer. 

Four days later Addison’s usually 
sunny temper showed signs of an- 
noyance. He told his wife, with as 
near an approach to downright 
vexation as she had ever seen him 
exhibit, that Tom Sterling was get- 
ting away behindhand in the matter 
of delivering the boxes. It seemed 
something had gone wrong with a 
machine at the mill. For two or 
three days following he discussed 
this mishap with his wife almost 
fretfully. Then one night he came 
home to supper with no more con- 
versation in him than there is in an 
oyster. 

Mrs. Humphrey noticed with 
vague alarm that he not only looked 
downcast, but never once mentioned 
ovens during the meal. The supper dishes being done, she 
joined him on the porch. He had slipped far down in the 
willow rocker, his thin legs were crossed, his chin rested upon 
his breast and he was staring vacantly at thelawn. All his 
happy enthusiasm was gone, and he looked so much like a 
trusting child whose candy has been stolen that her heart 
ached. She swung a chair near him and sat down, her 
shoulder sympathetically inclined toward him. 

“What is it, Addy? Isn’t the oven all right?”’ she 
asked anxiously. 

The inventor turned his forlorn face toward her, smiled 
wanly and slipped his hand into hers. ‘‘The oven’s all 
right,”’ he said; ‘‘only Tom Sterling has stolen it bodily.” 

While she sat speechless he explained that Mr. Sterling 
had come upon the market with a wooden oven like his, 
except that it was made of pine instead of ash, the outside 
was daubed over with cheap red paint, and the interior, 
instead of being lined with asbestos, was covered with 
an alleged fire-proof mixture. The door, also, opened by 
sliding to the front instead of to the back, and it was 
adorned with the legend, ‘‘ Patent Applied For.’”’ Not only 
was Sterling selling this inferior imitation at a dollar and 
a quarter, but he had hired young Little, who was even 
then delivering Sterling ovens to those who had ordered 
Humphrey ovens. 

The depth and breadth of this villainy dazed Mrs. 
Humphrey. She could only gasp: ‘But, Addy, how 
could he? But, Addy, you’ve got a patent!” 

“T’ve got an application for a patent,’’ Addison cor- 
rected glumly; “but what good will that dome? Sterling 
knows well enough I’ve got no money to carry on two or 
three years’ litigation. There’s the whole thing, Carrie. 
I don’t know whether he consulted Doctor Wilkinson 
about this before he went into it or not—probably not. 
But Wilkinson is in it now, and nobody ever knew him to 
let go of a profit that he’d once got his fingers on. You 
see, they’ve got all the money and credit in town and I ain’t 
got any of either. There’s the whole thing. They know I 
can’t fight ’em, so they can run over me as much as they 
please.” 

Mrs. Humphrey was a young woman of generous and 
ardent temper, as one might have guessed from her brown 
eyes, firm lips and rather pugnacious.little nose. She 
clenched her hands tightly in her lap and made a faint 
sound by clicking her white teeth together; a perpendicu- 
lar furrow came in the middle of her forehead and she bent 
her brown eyes menacingly upon the maple tree in front 
of the porch. ‘Oh, the thieves!” she said in a tense 
undertone. ‘‘The low-down, miserable sneak-thieves and 
robbers and scoundrels!’’ She turned upon her husband 
with puckered brow, sparkling eyes and set lips. ‘‘See 
here, Addison Humphrey, you’re good-natured and sweet- 
tempered and trusting and easy-going. You’ll let any- 
body walk over you that wants to. But that’s played out 
now!” She shook her head at him vigorously. ‘‘That’s 
played out! You’ve simply got to get after those infa- 
mous old scalawags and give ’em what’s coming to ’em, and 
I don’t care a rap if it busts you higher’n Gilderoy’s kite!” 
Whereupon she smote the arm of her chair with a capable 
fist and softly clicked her teeth together. 

Addison sighed heavily and moved uneasily in his chair, 
looking thoroughly miserable, for he loathed a row. It got 
his mind all mussed up and sweaty, precluding that inner 
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Know, and You Ain't—Yet!’’ 


occupation in speculative thought that was his chief 
delight. “It ain’t right,’ he admitted gloomily, staring 
at the lawn. ‘‘No, it ain’t right,” he repeated absently, 
and sighed again. ‘I suppose I really oughtn’t to stand 
it,” he added after a minute; ‘I suppose—I really 
oughtn’t to stand it.” 

Mrs. Humphrey knew he slept little that night, and 
next morning at the breakfast table he was preoccupied. 
It was not a happy preoccupation, like that over the oven. 
So downecast was he, indeed, that when Mrs. Humphrey 
announced her opinion that their first child was about to 
cut its first tooth he only stared at her with a solemn face, 
as though it were another blow from fate. 

“How little do you suppose we could live on for the next 
six months?” he inquired half absently. 

‘We can live on nothing at all!” his wife replied 
promptly. ‘‘We’ve got our own home and we can eat the 
chickens and the stuff in the garden. They can’t keep 
baby from his dinner, the precious chick!”’ she added in a 
voice that trembled with tenderness and indignation—as 
though Thomas Sterling and Doctor Wilkinson were 
actually striving to perform that villainous feat. ‘‘And you 
know I’ve got six hundred dollars of my own. You go 
right ahead, Addy!” she concluded firmly. ‘‘I’d rather see 
you without a penny to your name than see you submit to 
those pickpockets.” 

In the next four days, however, Addison seemed to be 
doing nothing. About all he did, in fact, was to send off to 
the state capital for a copy of the charter and by-laws of 
the Sterling Lumber and Mill Company. But on the 
afternoon of the fifth day he sat down at the customers’ 
side of the old-fashioned black walnut table in the prim little 
parlor of the First National Bank, and Doctor Wilkinson, 
president of the bank—as old-fashioned as the table, with 
his neat white side whiskers and precise black bow tie— 
sat opposite, listening. 

When Addison left the bank an hour later he had agreed 
to sell his hardware business—lock, stock and barrel—to 
Doctor Wilkinson for three thousand dollars cash. He had 
been more or less in debt to the bank for five or six years— 
almost ever since he had inherited the hardware trade 
from his father. His unfortunate investment in an atmos- 
pherie electrical generator that failed to generate had 
increased the debt, and he confessed to the banker that, 
quite aside from the liabilities incident to the hardware 
business, he owed a large amount of personal debts that he 
was anxious to pay. They marked down the stock and 
accounts receivable to sixty cents on the dollar, deducted 
the debts to the bank and to the wholesale trade, knocked 
off the odd hundreds of dollars from the remainder and 
thus arrived at the net price of three thousand dollars. No 
doubt it was a very good bargain for Doctor Wilkinson, 
yet Addison was quite satisfied. 

Next day Vale was agreeably surprised to learn that 
Addison’s long-predicted bankruptcy had happened and 
that Doctor Wilkinson was in complete possession of the 
hardware store—his first act of proprietorship being to 
discharge Lute Morrow, Addison’s tinsmith, plumber and 
general handy man, whom he had inherited from his 
father and whose general aversion to bodily exertion was 
one of Vale’s standing jokes. 

Citizens with spare time on their hands speculated pleas- 
antly upon the fact that crackbrained Addy Humphrey 
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was cleaned out at last—had 
dollar left to bless himself y 
fact, couldn’t even pay his 
To such of them as could not fo 
hearing the details from his own! 
Addison frankly confessed that 
was ‘‘plumb busted.” He was go 
to look up some new busines 

said, and he hoped to be ablew t 
a year or so to pay off his rem 
ing debts. 4 

The first of the week folloy 
he left town. Mrs. Humphrey 
plained that he had gone to Ch 
to look up a new business. Ag 
passed and he did not return ij 
freely predicted that Vale w 
him no more. But at the 
four weeks he furnished Vale 
mild sensation by freappea 
was noticed and duly comm 
upon that heseemed strangel 
and self-contained. He passed pe 
on the street with a mere 
stead of with his old-time, bear 
affability; answered question ns i 
dry and non-committal ma’ 
stead of with his former bu 
loquacity. For two days he se 
to have no business with a 
except President Titus of the St 
Bank—a rival to Doctor Wilkin 
older and more flourishing inst 
tion. But on the ern 
third day a number of éiti 
plainly saw him climb the steps to Lawyer Reimer’s of 
above Bane’s feed store. : 

The portly lawyer was seated in his shirt-slee 
littered table, drawing a brief. He glanced up, 
said very casually ‘‘ How are you, Addison?” and 
copying a notation from the open law-book at his 
was celebrated for a fine impartiality. Upon one o 
when a former client bitterly accused him of ta 
opposite side of a case, he declared his position 
way: “If a man wants law of me I sell him as ma 
as he asks for, hand him the goods, take his mon 
there’s an end of it. You never paid me anything, 
not to take a case against you?” 

Addison sat down at the table and began, withou 
ing for the lawyer to suspend his labors upon th 
“There’s one thing I’d like you to tell me if you ea 
Tom Sterling get advice from you about my oven? 

Mr. Reimer suspended his pen, regarded the young? 
soberly for a moment and replied: ‘‘Tom got advice f 
me, for which he paid nothing. I suppose you 4 
intend to pay anything either, so as far as I ean 
stand on an equal footing. Tom wanted to know 
he’d be safe in stealing your oven. That ain’t just 
he put it, but that’s what he wanted to know. I 
that in my opinion it would be like taking candy 
infant. You might holler some, but you really coul 
anything.” 

Addison nodded brightly and even smiled, as the! 
this information were highly agreeable to him. It 
fact, what he had expected. He knew very well, insp 
certain superficial appearances to the contrary, that 
Reimer was quite fond of him. a 

“T thought so!’”’ said Addison with satisfaction. 
you’ve got two shares of stock in the Sterling Lumber} 
Mill Company. I want to buy that stock.” 

Mr. Reimer’s two shares of stock carried a balance} 
power in the company, as Doctor Wilkinson and Tho‘ 
Sterling each held ninety-nine shares. It was very cle: 
him that Addison did not wish the stock merel 
investment. He laid down his pen and regarded | 
young man thoughtfully for a full half minute, volt 
various possibilities in his mind. Then he leaned 
in the chair, thrust his fat legs far under the tab le | 
stuck his hands in his trousers pockets—which opene 
the top, in the manner of our grandfathers’, inste% 
the sides like other people’s pockets. 

“T have a theory or a suspicion,’’ he began very 
ately, “‘that my friend Doctor Wilkinson and my 
Tom Sterling regard me as their lawyer. This the 
ownership arises from the fact that they use me é 
please and pay me what they please. When they ha 
of a certain kind to do, such as appearing in 
drawing legal papers, they employ me and pay m oy 
services. When they have work of another 
as giving advice, acting as umpire in the lumber om p 
running errands and so on, they merely emplo 
When they turned their partnership into a corporé 
I did the legal work. As they couldn’t agree, each of t 
took ninety-nine shares and they gave me two shares 
par value of two hundred dollars, for my legal 
As I’ve given ’em since then something like a 
thousand dollars’ worth of time, for which I hay: 
no pay, I conclude that the stock is really mine 


) 


as I please with it. I make this general state- 
ddison,”” he concluded, ‘“‘so you’ll see that my 
is above reproach and that I’ll want a blamed 
ice for that stock.” 
ive you two thousand dollars for it,’’ said Addison 
ou’re a sucker. I’d have taken a thousand,” Mr. 
er replied. 
dison laughed happily. ‘All right,” he said. ‘“‘I 
to retain your legal services for the next six months 
. 1 was going to offer you a retainer fee of five 
‘ed dollars; but I’ll make it two dollars and a half.” 
our price is all right,”’ the lawyer commented soberly; 
as to accepting a retainer now——” He broke off, 
htfully fingering his gray chin whisker. 
thy, it’s just this way,”’ Addison urged. “If you're 
sd at all at present—which you ain’t—but if any- 
s retaining you now it ain’t Doctor Wilkinson or 
3terling —it’s the Sterling Lumber and Mill Company. 
’m going to be the Sterling Lumber and Mill Com- 
Tm going to take over that company, you see. So 
ing for me you'll really be working for the company 


ontemplated the inventor, Mr. Reimer’s look of 
1 gave place to asmile. When Mr. Reimer’s round 
iddy face lighted with a smile he looked like a cherub 
ray chinwhisker. The smile warmed theinventor’s 
he burst out eagerly: 

two rascals stole my oven and I’m going 
e lawyer at once frowned and interrupted: 
! Tut, tut, now! For the present, Addy, you 
stick to the legal aspects of the case. If you’ve 
ry other kind of aspects in your mind, just keep 

a” 


” 


ss you're right,” Addison murmured, in some 
on under this rebuff. ‘‘Well, for legal aspects, I 
and an option on stock ain’t legal and binding in 
a 29 


it legal and binding in this state,’ Mr. Reimer 


y well,” said Addison. ‘Instead of taking an 
your stock, then, I'll buy it outright and pay you 
ed dollars cash down and give you my note for 
hundred, due in sixty days. You pin the stock to 
and deposit ’em in the State Bank. If I don’t 
ote when it’s due the stock goes back to you. 
al, ain’t it?” 

s so legal, Addison,’’ the lawyer replied, ‘‘that 
d if I’d do it if I wasn’t interested in you person- 
idn’t think you’d got the hot end of the poker.”’ 
here’s one other thing,” said the inventor. ‘‘I 
yu’re secretary of the company.” 

nore Mr. Reimer looked mildly surprised. To 
tained that, he concluded Addison must have 
ing some investigation among the records of 
ons at the state capital. “I was secretary the 
d anything about it,’ he replied. ‘“‘As a matter 
hile the business is incorporated it’s been run 
hough it were still a partnership. Personally, I 
hat a loose and improper method; but as nobody 
ed me for my 
1 Pve been modest 
h to keep it to 


the lawyer’s office 
| went directly to 
st National Bank, 
i soon sitting on 
mers’ side of the 
{tioned black-walnut 
garding Doctor 
n’s neat side 


2 been at work in 

a month,” he 
ed gloomily, “‘and 
t thirty thousand 

of capital sub- 
© go into the 
Oven business. 
‘into it for keeps 
ve fifty thou- 
s paid into the 
h by the time 
y to open up 
plein Vale don’t 
10 suspect what 

Sin that oven. 
m buy the old 
ll, with its water- 
and convert that 
4 ant for making the 
) But I’drather buy 
i Sterling Lumber 
'Company. Ican 
ize of that mill 
it just what I 
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want, and there’s a good yard for handling the lumber we'll 
use. And then I’ve got a personal reason. Between you 
and me, Tom Sterling treated me like a dog. He stole my 
oven and I’m going to get even with him.” 

At this sinister statement Doctor Wilkinson pursed his 
mouth and nervously fingered the tip of his right whisker. 
There was something about this morose, bloodthirsty trans- 
formation of the easy-going young hardware merchant 
that astonished and vaguely alarmed him. 

“T suppose that outfit—with the mill and the grounds 
and the stock of lumber and coal and so on—is worth 
about twenty-five thousand dollars,” the inventor con- 
tinued, as though the outfit were an insignificant and con- 
temptible object. ‘I’m willing to pay about what it’s 
worth; but it don’t follow that all the stockholders will 
get the same price, by a long shot. Now you carried me a 
long while, Doctor Wilkinson. I appreciate that. Besides, 
we're going to do business on a big scale here in Vale. We 
want you to codperate with us.” 

At that statement the purse of Doctor Wilkinson’s mouth 
perceptibly tightened; but the inventor added: ‘‘Not in 
the way of furnishing capital, you understand. We’ll have 
all the capital of our own that we can use. But we want 
to do our business with the leading bank, and: we want 
you, as you might say, on our side. Next to the First 
National, you see, we'll be the leading concern in Vale, and 
there ought to be a friendly footing and good understanding 
between the two.” 

All this naturally suggested an ample deposit account, 
and Doctor Wilkinson nodded twice quite graciously. 

*‘T eonfess,’’ Addison went on with a slight smile, “‘that 
I felt angry at you at first because Tom Sterling stole my 
oven. But, of course, I know you had nothing to do with 
it personally and I remembered how long you carried me. 
And when I came to think it over I saw it wouldn’t do for 
a concern like ours to be tied up with Titus and the State 
Bank. People would think it queer.’ 

“Mr. Titus,” said Doctor Wiikinson acidly, “has done 
things that no banker should do.” 

“Sure,” Addison assented readily. “I see it wouldn’t 
do. I’m sorry I told my people that we’d do our business 
with the State Bank. But I’ll explain it to ’em and they’ll 
see quick enough that we must transfer it to you. Now 
about your stock in the lumber company, Doctor Wilkin- 
son. I think fifteen thousand dollars would be a good, full 
price for it.””’ He made the statement as though it were 
practically settled. 

Doctor Wilkinson gently cleared his throat and softly 
tapped the ends of his thumbs and fingers together in a 
slow rhythm as he explained that the lumber stock was 
an exceedingly good investment, paying ten per cent 
dividends with pleasing regularity. He hadn’t thought 
of parting with it on any terms. He considered fifteen 
thousand dollars entirely too low; he might possibly con- 
sider two hundred dollars a share, or, say, twenty thousand 
dollars to make it even money. After much dickering 
Doctor Wilkinson consented —with a view to the welfare of 
Vale, which would profit by having so important an indus- 
try located there, and out of personal consideration for his 
young friend—to say seventeen thousand five hundred. 


Prim Little Doctor Wilkinson at His Heels, Running Like a Decorous Spinster 
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“T couldn’t afford to give that,” said Addison darkly, 
“if I had to pay at the same rate for the rest of the stock. 
But Tom Sterling will find that I’ll deal with him on differ- 
ent terms. Of course it won’t be necessary,’’ he added 
meaningly, “‘to say anything about this deal with you at 
present.” 

Doctor Wilkinson saw no necessity for saying anything. 
As to what might happen to Thomas Sterling he took 
merely an impartial sporting interest. 

“There’s quite a lot of preliminary work to be done, 
such as incorporating the company, and drawing up 
plans to enlarge the mill, and letting contracts, and buying 
machinery and all that,’”’ Addison explained, ‘‘so I told my 
people there’d be no need of paying in any money to 
speak of until October fifteenth. I'll pay you two thou- 
sand dollars down on the stock and give you my note for 
the balance, due October fifteenth. You can pin the stock 
to the note and deposit it in the State Bank. Of course, if 
the note isn’t paid when it’s due the stock will go back to 
you. Two or three of my people will be on here pretty 
soon and then I’ll arrange to have our business transferred 
to this bank.” 

Except that he disliked having any dealings whatever 
with Mr. Titus’ institution, Doctor Wilkinson could find 
no fault with this businesslike arrangement. Leaving the 
bank with an elated heart and a grave face, Addison 
proceeded to the lumber-yard. 

“I’m going to get even with Wilkinson,” he informed 
Mr. Sterling vengefully. ‘‘He took my store away from 
me and turned me into the street without a cent. He’s 
used me like a dog. He runs over everybody. He’s been 
running over you for twenty years, Tom.” 

The lumberman was about to assent, but checked him- 
self. This gloomy young man breathing savage threats 
rather alarmed him. 

“You built up this business,’? Addison continued 
morosely. ‘“‘What money Wilkinson put into it he’s got 
back four or five times over. The business’d belong to you 
if you had your rights.” 

This time the lumberman nodded. 

“T’ve got some money behind me now,” Addison went 
on—“‘a good bunch of it. I’m going into the wooden-oven 
business. There’s-a lot of money in that business, Tom. 
Nobody here realizes what can be made of it. When I 
showed it to those people in Chicago they jumped at it. 
You’ve got a wooden-oven business too. You and I 
ought to go in together on it. We could clean up a 
fortune. You see, I’d need a practical lumber man any- 
way, so you’d fit right in; and you’d need a man to look 
after sales, advertising and so forth, so I’d fit right in, 
There’s a fortune in it, but I don’t propose to turn over 
half the profits to old Wilkinson by a long shot. He’s got 
no right to it.” 

Mr. Sterling, in a high state of suppressed excitement, 
was staring at the young man with all his might. “What 
was you proposing now, Addy?” he inquired earnestly. 

“T was proposing this,’ Addison replied darkly: 
“‘Here’s this mill that’s just what we want to manufac- 
ture the ovens when we enlarge it. I suppose it’s worth 
about eight thousand dollars. Then here’s the lumber- 
yard, with the stock of 
lumber and coal. I figure 
that’s worth about seven- 
teen thousand dollars. 
Now Ill take the mill and 
you'll take the lumber- 
yard and Wilkinson’Il take 
a swift kick; and then you 
and I’ll get together and 
fix up an arrangement for 
the future. Except that 
kick, Wilkinson’s already 
got three times what’s 
really due him.” 

The lumberman’s voice 
sank to a hoarse whisper 
and his eyes protruded. 
“But, Addy—how could 
you do it?” he breathed. 

“Tt’ssimpleas A,B,C,” 
the inventor assured him. 
““You’ve got ninety-nine 
shares, Wilkinson’s got 
ninety-nine shares and 
Reimer did have two 
shares. But I’ve already 
bought hisstock. Comeup 
to the State Bank and Ill 
showit to you,” he added, 
in response to the lumber- 
man’s incredulous stare. 
“T’ll buy your stock for 
five thousand dollars, say. 
That will giveme a major- 
ity; and with a majority, 
you know, I ean do what- 
everI please. Sol’ll lease 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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industry is the Latin-American story. Its scene is 

set in some comic-opera republic, supposed to be in 
South or Central America, where various bands of insur- 
gents are forever fighting to oust the government. Its 
hero is a breezy Yankee journalist, on the Barnes-of-New- 
York order, who settles a revolution every morning before 
breakfast by way of an appetizer. Its heroine is a beauti- 
ful New York heiress, who happens to be cruising in those 
parts on her father’s palatial yacht. The rest of the 
characters are usually Latin-Americans, represented as 
treacherous little yellow people, who carry stilettos and 


Or of the staple products of our fiction-writing 


furnish all the villains, adventuresses and complications of | 


the story. They are called “‘greasers’’ by the hero, and the 
only tolerable figure among them is bewitching Dolores, 
daughter of Don Perfecto Gonzales, whose father wants 
her to marry the president of the comic-opera republic and 
who ultimately elopes with the steward on the yacht. 

Our fictionists have been turning out this sort of stuff 
“since "way before the Spanish War already.” It has 
become thoroughly standardized. Editors understand it 
and put it in their magazines every month. . Public libra- 
ries are filled with the bound accumulations. Even the 
messenger boy can get it in paper covers for a nickel. 

It may be good fiction, but it is rather bad for Latin- 
American business—not that the people in the southern 
half of our hemisphere ever see enough of this stuff to have 
their feelings hurt, for they don’t. It is right at home here 
in the United States that the damage is done; for this 
style of fiction at once reflects our limited understanding of 
Latin-America and keeps us more or less ignorant of the 
real people and conditions there. 


A Neglected Customer 


N EMINENT Brazilian scholar says he finds Americans 
and Europeans rot much better informed about Latin- 
America than about Mars, as a rule; and the one subject 
that interests them first of all is revolutions. They are 
astonished to learn that the disturbances reported as 
“South American revolutions” are often simply local 
riots, in no way affecting national order and not nearly so 
serious as one of our own strikes. In the past ten years 
Europe has had far more revolutions than all Latin- 
America. Four-fifths of the latter are comprised in the 
orderly, peaceful countries of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia. Three or four smaller 
and less accessible countries are hampered by political 
unrest; but the romantic, bloodthirsty worship of fighting 
courage is over forever on the continent to the south of us, 
and work and progress are now the order of the day. 
The world at a distance still pictures the Latin-American 
as an indolent fellow—half Spaniard, half Indian—whose 
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chief pursuits are bullfighting, chicken fancying, gam- 

bling, lovemaking and dueling. Instead, however, he 

is one of the best possible customers for manufactured 

goods, with rapidly developing tastes and an extremely 

long pocketbook; and the world must soon revise its 
notions about him and get down to realities. 

The length and contents of the Latin-American 
pocketbook are succinctly summed up by a New York 
investigator of export trade: 

The chief income is from rubber, chocolate, coffee, 
beef, grain and nitrates. Rubber and chocolate are 
peculiar. Their price has almost no relation to the cost 
of growing, because demand is always far ahead of 
supply. They do not exhaust the soil, need no fer- 
tilizer, machinery or skilled labor. Latin-America has 
a monopoly in coffee, raises the cheapest beef in the 
world, produces cheap mutton and wool, and grows 
grain on virgin soil, cultivated with ease. Nitrates 
are a source of natural wealth, with no costs to be 
reckoned. Back of these are minerals and hardwoods. 

Some day our Latin-American cousin may have to 
figure on costs and manage on smaller margins of profit 
as population grows and his natural resources diminish; 
but today he enjoys a foreign commerce of above two 
billion dollars a year, with a balance in his favor of 
nearly a quarter billion. On one hand, he sells natural 
products at long prices and, on the other, he buys the 
best that manufacturing nations have to offer. Some 
attempts have been made, it is true, to establish manu- 
factories in South America, but so far with little suc- 
cess. The general character of the country and people 
seems to be against any marked industrial develop- 
ment in the immediate future. 

Now, with this promising customer to the south of 
us and our growing need for export trade in manu- 
factured goods, many of our statesmen and economists are 
urging that treaties be negotiated, commercial agencies 
established, banking and shipping facilities promoted— 

and so forth. 

What is really needed, however, is a general revision of 
our ideas about the Latin-American cousin and efforts on 
the part of individual American business houses to get 
acquainted with him, understand him, talk to him in his 
own language and cultivate the beginnings of trade, each 
for itself. Then the banks, ships and all the rest of it 
will follow—they do not create trade, but merely serve it. 


Politeness a Good Investment 


EVERAL years ago a New York musical house began 

to get acquainted with the Latin-American cousin—or, 

rather, he began to get acquainted with it, dropping in at 
its salesrooms. 

New York is becoming more and more a center for 
visitors from South and Central American countries. 
Certain of the hotels are headquarters for them and they 
visit our metropolis on their way to Europe, or come to it 
to see the sights, or bring their children to schools in the 
United States. An American business man who wanted 
to meet the Latin-American cousin might, with a little 
guidance, do so right in New York. 

This musical house had been selling some of its instru- 
ments in Latin-America through roundabout export 
channels and had distributed printed matter in Spanish. 
The Latin-American cousin, who had bought one of the 
instruments and read the advertising, was naturally 
interested in the house and visited its salesroom when he 
came to New York. It was quite an event to him. He 
felt that he would be welcome and expected somebody 
to make a bit of fuss about him—a customer coming from 
so far. 

However, he found nobody to speak his language, or, 
if he knew English, probably fell into the hands of a 
salesman who asked briskly what could be done for him 
today and diplomatically dropped him as soon as he found 
that the Latin-American cousin only wanted to be enter- 
tained and shown around. Still, people from the South 
and Central American countries kept coming to the store; 
and finally it was necessary to arrange some way of dealing 
with them. P 

In the private office of one of the officers was' a keen 
young woman, his secretary, who spoke good Spanish 
and made this situation an opportunity. Salesmen were 
instructed to turn over to her every Spanish-speaking 
visitor as soon as he came in the front door. She welcomed 
them in their own language, understood their partiality 
for leisurely conversation and somewhat ceremonious 
manners, took them in charge, had the pipe-organ played, 
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showed the building from top to bottom, and gaye 
a reception in keeping with their expectations a 
ideas of the house. Soon little groups of these 
visitors could be seen going about with this young 
talking and gesticulating vivaciously, feeling thoi 
at home, bowing to the ground as they left their a 
the front door, and bothering nobody. Several ye 
this attention have made that house a center for Lj 
Americans. The young woman has a wide aecqu 
with the good families in the countries they come i 
and people there who have never been in New York 
her. The house has extended its sales in South and Ce} 
America to a degree that makes a regular depart: 
necessary to handle the trade. 

The Latin-American cousin likes a polite fuss 
the thing that he misses most when he deals with 

One of our consuls tells a story that illus’ 
point. A Central-American merchant bought 
goods from a New York house. In paying for th 
a draft, with a letter full of suave felicitations, trus 
their business relations would continue and be ag 
and so forth. What the Latin-American expects 
pays his bill is a letter just as gracious and compli 
he wants somebody to make a fuss. This pi 
house, however, has nobody in its employ who underst) 
that trade. After the draft had been sent to the } 
a subordinate returned the polite letter, with the ? 
“Paid”’ stamped across its face as a receipt! 
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American Customs That Jar 


E of the progressive manufacturing houses int n 

has a young Porto Rican in charge of its Latin-Ame? 
sales. He entertains many visitors from South ind 
tral America and the West Indies and takes them # 
New York in search of all kinds of goods. On every 
he says, they meet with American customs that jar. § 
visiting merchant inspects goods and asks pri 
salesman gives quotations and adds ‘‘Net cash” 
the customer is a foreigner. Now at home this vitl 
merchant is a man of substance. He obtains long ¢ 
on goods and runs his business by the same plan—evé 
clerks are paid only once or twice a year, or, per! 
He is able tc 


as an aside, that this is a custom of that house. Jn 
would probably pay net cash without objection. 1 
the demand that shocks him so much as the bluntne 
the announcement. £ 
An American business man went to South Americs 
a project in which he believed one of the gover! 
would be interested. For several weeks he 
official bureau, but could never get an audience 


Dey after day the chief was busy and he made no 
y. By-and-by he met an American living there and 
ughly familiar with the people. 

Vhy, I know that official,” said the latter when the 
ulty was explained. ‘‘He ought to be interested in 
+proposition. I’ll take you round and introduce you.” 
here was no trouble in gaining access to the bureau 
f. When told of the American’s efforts to see him he 
essed surprise; and an investigation showed about 
dozen of the visitor’s business cards heaped up and 
otten in the secretary’s basket. In dealing with the 
stary he had simply exhibited bad manners, treating 
| as an underling, coming into his office with his hat on 
totally neglecting those polite amenities that grace 
commonest transactions in Latin-America—even a 
yhone talk. The secretary had, therefore, set him 
‘a for a boor and made it his business to keep him out 
lie chief’s private office. 

hen it comes to the conventions and the formalities 
Latin-American cousin is, if anything, a trifle more 
than the British. Many an American has gone to 
irst South American dinner dressed in cool flannels, 
‘cting to meet a lot of Indians, and found the company 
}yening clothes—starched shirt and all. This has 
yened often enough to give our Southern neighbors the 
ession that we are Indians. 

ae Latin-American is rather roundabout in business 
Jers. Even when he comes to New York to buy goods 
Jnoroughly dislikes being urged or subjected to sales 
| cs, but wants plenty of time to look around and make 
{wn decisions. He demands that business be tempered 
i conversation and entertainment. 
| te by the Yankee’s well-meant effort to wind up the 
with a Latin-American customer, while just as many 
sales have been made and a lasting business con- 
m established by letting the customer have his head. 
home, the Latin-American cousin may insist upon 
\'taining the American business man at his residence 
y or two before he even consents to discuss goods. 


Many a sale has 


That frequently happens when the American speaks the 
language of the country and is liked on his own account, 
or where the visitor is a Latin-American in the employ of a 
concern in the United States. After a day or two, if the 
merchant is not disposed to buy goods, he has a delicate 
way of getting rid of his visitor—he gives him a warm 
letter of introduction to a relative in some other town. 
Men familiar with this trade say it is not unusual to visit 
some merchants three and four years before any sales are 
made. When business does begin, however, it is enduring. 

Latin-American hospitality is princely. When Secre- 
tary Root went through the Southern continent several 
years ago, families moved out of the finest residences in the 
places where he stopped and they were refurnished with 
new fittings specially ordered from Paris, so that the guest 
might have an appropriate place to stay for a few days. 

Americans who hold the notion that the Latin-American 
cousin is a sort of Indian are always anxious to revise 
their views after some first-hand acquaintance with him, 
either in his own country or here. To think of him as a 
waspy little revolutionist is altogether out of date and an 
impertinence. 

He is decidedly keen and lively, for one thing. Living 
on an ample continent, sparsely populated, with plenty of 
natural wealth but not so many conveniences as are found 
in the older countries, he is thrown on his own resources. 
The Latin-American carpenter will take an American 
catalog and duplicate articles of furniture shown in its 
pages with hand tools and in native woods. When his 
interest in cabinetwork wanes‘a bit, perhaps he will turn 
blacksmith for a change and make tools. Later, he tries 
his hand at painting; and when he tires of that he may 
return to carpentering. Being far from factories and shops, 
the people have to make many of the things they need. 

Latin-American youngsters coming to the United States 
to school may have had few educational advantages at 
home, but their natural brightness puts them at the heads 
of their classes in short order, it is said. The Latin- 
American woman may arrive in New York or Paris without 
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ever having been out of a provincial community in her life; 
yet her natural intelligence and bearing are such that no 
hostess ever hesitates about presenting her in the most 
worldly company. 

A man came up from Bogota to New York and was 
shown around by a New Yorker who is familiar with Latin- 
America and had been his guest at home. This was the 
first time in his life that the Bogotanian had ever been 
outside his native city. Colombia, with an area greater 
than all the states along our Atlantic seaboard, has less 
than five hundred miles of railway and its inland capital is 
several days’ journey from the ocean. The ocean was at 
once a marvel and a terror to the man from Bogota, like 
most Latin-Americans—something to look forward to 
with apprehension and back upon with awe; but when he 
got to New York, and was taken around to see the sights, 
he seemed thoroughly at home. His host showed him 
subways, bridges, tunnels, trolleys, skyscrapers, stations 
and parks. The man from Bogota never lost his aplomb 
in the slightest degree. 

“Do none of these things astonish you?”’ the New Yorker 
asked finally. ‘‘ You have no trolley cars in Bogota.” 

“That is true,” admitted the man from Bogota placidly. 
“But then, you see, the country there is not suited to 
them.” 

Americans poaling with Latin-Americans sometimes 
complain about the “manana habit’’—or tendency to 
put off action until tomorrow. This has been somewhat 
exaggerated, however. The Yankee who goes to those 
countries will probably try to do business in the middle 
of the day, asat home. The hot climate leads the Latin- 
American merchant to do much of his work early in the 
morning and during the cooler hours of the afternoon. At 
eleven in the morning he has a hearty “breakfast’’ and 
then anap. He is so accustomed to this siesta that he will 
go to sleep talking to a visitor, in spite of himself. If the 
Yankee salesman drops in at that time of day, naturally 
he finds the Don a bit slow. In his regular business hours, 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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PRESENTATIVE convention of 
alifornia farmers and growers 
ould resemble a family reunion 
rer of Babel survivors with respect 
confusion of tongues spoken. The 
sjultural population of the Golden State 
veritable olla podrida of Old World 
ssembled from the four corners of 
h. An hour’s trip in a touring car 
gh many a farming section will flash 
ethe eye of the Eastern visitor a pan- 
f field labor, set with Chinamen, 
Italians, Portuguese, Swiss, Hindus, 
nd Germans—with a possible 
g of Armenians, Frenchmen, 
Koreans and Mexicans—all tilling 
-and most of them operating on 
account. 
ther state possesses SO polyglot a 
ion engaged in actual production 
he soil. On the lands of no other 
wealth are so many kinds, colors 
es of farmers working out their 
if traditions of soil cultivation, in 
5 such marvelous diversity, as in the 
a toward which the old Argonauts set 
determined faces in the days when 
and not agriculture— was the 
that drew pioneers in prairie 
- across the “great American 
i’ The majority of these alien farm- 
e notably prosperous and successful. 
tiard to find many real failures among them. There 
i disputing the fact that many a Jap, Italian, China- 
and Portuguese is making more net profit from a 
i holding of twenty to forty acres than the represent- 
native American farmer of the freehanded Middle 
if type is making from his one hundred and sixty or his 
hundred and twenty acres. 
(asequently few questions of more practical moment 
* whole body of American farmers can be proposed 
: “What have we to learn from the methods and 
these Old World farmers, who are today beating 
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er this requires not one article, but several. 
e must be separately considered, because each 
stinctive methods of coaxing crops from the soil 
characteristic as its.speech. Not only has each 
ught to America its own traditions of intensive 
40n inherited from generations of hand-working 
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Sorting and Cutting Asparagus to Length 


ancestors, but each has brought a special knowledge of 
special crops... From no other alien worker in the soil 
can the native American farmer learn more than from the 
despised and “‘excluded”’ Chinese. And the lessons taught 
by the humble and heathen John are peculiarly modern 
and progressive, in that they apply as much to the business 
operation of the farm as to the art of securing a heavy 
yield from a small acreage. 

Opportunity for the field coolie, the common Chinese 
laborer, to become an independent farmer and ultimately 
a capitalist is so integral a part of the Chinese company 
system that its operation is almost automatic. This system 
is a marvel of simplicity. It is at once the poor man’s cor- 
poration and a close-communion coéperative organization 
of growers that codperate. 

Another notable feature of the company farming system, 
which the Chinese have brought to such a flower of perfec- 
tion, is the accounting end of the business. Every Chinese 
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“camp” shack, no matter how dilapidated 
it may look to the Caucasian visitor, has 
a set of farm books kept with an accuracy 
and a wealth of detail that would shame 
the records of three-fourths of the farms 
operated by native Americans. The brush 
pencil of the camp scribe is as busy a farm 
implement in the Chinese camp as the hoe 
or the cultivator. It misses nothing. As 
a result, the follower of Confucius always 
knows exactly where he “gets off’’ with his 
enterprise as a whole, or with any one of 
his individual crops. He may not tell, but 
he knows. It is down in the book in char- 
acters that look like decorations on a piece 
of oriental bric-a-brac. 

Again, the China-boy has a market sense 
that is next to miraculous and is the marvel 
of buyers who handle thousands of tons of 
John’s truck every year. It amounts toa 
sixth sense in the opinion of experienced 
market men. One other trait is conspicu- 
ous in the business methods of the Chinese 
farmers. They are quick to take a loss and 
to get something else going in the place of 
the crop that has encountered disaster in 
the market. Your farmer with the braided 
queue spends no time fussing with a sick 
market. He plows under the unprofitable 
crop at the moment of its unprofitableness 
and puts a paying product into the ground 
initsstead. More than this, he never fails 
to figure how long a certain vegetable will occupy the 
ground. Any one crop must yield a fancy return in order 
to claim the ground of a Chinese farmer for a period that 
would produce two crops of another kind. 

Coming to the cultural side of John’s farming, his dis- 
tinctive characteristic is his wonderful ability as a hand- 
worker. He does things by hand, and his plants respond 
sensitively to this intimacy of treatment. He knows how 
to force or to retard his crops at will—and this is a knack 
that pulls in double harness with his amazing market sense. 
As one leading produce man puts it: ‘‘The Chinese have 
almost an uncanny foreknowledge of market movements; 
they seem to set their crops by an alarm clock that brings 
them into the market at the psychological moment —only 
they are able to change the crop clock to meet changing 
conditions. When you see a Chinaman out in the field 
putting high pressure on a stand of head lettuce you may 
know that it’s going to rain head lettuce in the big centers 
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of consumption. If he’s applying 
the brakes to it then it’s the one 
best bet that he is shrewdly cal- 
culating‘to get his crop into the 
market after the big rush instead 
of before it.” 

The average American farmer, 
living in the unorientalized interior, 
thinks of the Chinaman as only a 
half-human lay figure in a laundry. 
He can hardly imagine the slant- 
eyed John in country surroundings. 
Because of this inability to make 
the Chinaman fit into the rural 
landscape as he knows it, he is nat- 
urally bound to raise the question 
right at the start: “‘What has the 
Chinaman done to entitle him to 
rank as a farmer?” Perhaps the 
methods by which the Chinese 
grower gets his results will seem 
more vital and convincing if this 
demand for proof that he makes 
his farming pay is satisfied at the 
outset. 

Here are a few haphazard exam- 
ples of what Chinese farmers have 
done in the way of net results. Each 
Oriental named in this connection 
is a type of a class—not an isolated 
pigtailed prodigy whose success is 
the exception. Undoubtedly there 
are many men from the Flowery 
Kingdom who have failed with the 
hoe where they would have succeeded with the flatiron, but 
they are about as hard to find as Chinese beauties on the 
light opera stage. 

About seven years ago a stoic-faced Chinaman of some 
fifty or sixty years of age drifted into the Chinese colony at 
Stockton, California, made his kotow to the head man of 
his own particular tong and intimated that he desired work 
as a fieldhand. He needed work too; for at the end of 
twenty years of patient labor up in the mining camps he 
had found himself three hundred dollars in debt at the 
store where the big games were always going. It had 
finally dawned upon him that twenty years of solid back- 
ache over the tailings of the mines ought to bring a better 
result than this, and that it might be well to exchange the 
fevered atmosphere of the mining camp for the torrid air 
of the vegetable fields of the delta district. 


The Rise of a Potato King 


E found work—as a Chinaman almost always can—and 

there was no gambling game at the peat lands! Also 
he found that his trenchmates in the celery and asparagus 
and vegetable fields were eternally chattering of the time 
when they would be able to buy a share in a company and 
have enough to secure ease and plenty back in China. 
Being in a penitential mood, the Chinaman was suscep- 
tible to this atmosphere of ambition and began to put 
away his wages in the hands of the head man. True, his 
wages were small, but so were his living costs, and having 
decided to turn over a new leaf he made a thorough job of 
it and spent almost nothing. 

When about two years had passed he had saved enough 
to buy one share in a thirty-share company operating 
about three hundred acres of land. It paid so well that he 
was able to buy two shares in another company, as a 
starter on his next year. 

| His profits that year were close to one hundred per cent, 
and at New Year’s he found himself able to strike out, 
organize a company of his own, and rent the particular 

| tract of land on which his dreams had long centered. His 

| judgment of the soil was verified by the fact that a bumper 

| crop was produced; but it was a year of monotonously low 
prices and the enterprise paid a dividend closely resembling 
that of a twenty-year Government bond. But, anyhow, 
it was better than the Pi Gou game. ~ Besides, he had 
learned several things about the intensive truck game as 
played in California that he didn’t know before. He felt 
that this was worth something. 

Next year he had his own company again and rented a 
much larger tract —two hundred and twenty acres. From 
this he cleaned up four thousand dollars. The year follow- 
ing he moved his camp to the sand land and his profits 
were fully five thousand dollars. This brings his farm- 
ing operations up to 1910, which was a large year in the 
history of the former Pi Gou player. His net profits for 
the twelve months were more than nineteen thousand 
dollars, and today he is on the road to the realization of 
that goal of coolie ambition expressed in the words “A 
Boss Chinaman.” Another good year like the last and 
he will be able to go back to China and live a life that, 
for luxury, opulence and power would make a common 
American millionaire in New York look like small potatoes. 

And speaking of potatoes—there is Sing Kee, the real 
potato king of the Stockton District. His bona-fide 
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Chinese name is Chin Lung, but he is Sing Kee to his 
American friends. It is passing strange that the publicity 
men of the railroads and big land companies, who are so 
eager to prove that the city business farmer is a success 
when transplanted from the pavement to the soil, should 
have overlooked Sing Kee, of San Francisco Chinatown. 
This remarkable Mongolian first slapped his sandals 
on the pavements of San Francisco about thirty years 
ago. He slipped quietly into the ranks of the loose- 
frocked toilers and plodded along for several noiseless 
years. Then there was a store-opening in Chinatown 
in which Sing Kee was the central figure. He had 
saved until he was able to promote himself into the 
merchant class. 

Sing Kee drove a good trade among his countrymen and 
built up a respectable following among the Chinese farmers 
and gardeners that came into the San Francisco market 
with their truck. Having the same inquisitive tendencies 
as*the great Li Hung Chang, he plied his farmer friends 
with questions and came to know almost as much about 
their business as he did about his own. One year trade 
in Chinatown was depressingly poor. His thoughts then 
recurred to the tales of farming profits that his customers 
had brought him, and he was not long in deciding that he 
could make more money on the soil than he could over the 
counter. 

Consequently Sing Kee struck out for the soil and earried 
all his business instincts with him. He made his first big 
hit in 1889 on twelve hundred acres in potatoes. White 
men had repeatedly gone broke on this very tract of land, 
owing to their inability to cope with the overflow. But 
the clever Oriental watched the water with shrewd eyes, 
and at just the right moment after it had receded he put in 
his plows. The result was an average of one hundred and 
sixty sacks to the acre. At the outset of the harvest season 
that year the prevailing price of spuds was fifty cents. But 
his land rental was cheap—only seven dollars an acre—and 
so was his labor. Even at fifty cents there was a fair profit 
in the enterprise. But Sing Kee, the merchant, studied 
the market in his stoical way and looked far ahead. All of 
his experienced field neighbors were selling their whole 
crop at this price, but the buyers could get nothing more 
out of Sing Kee than a shake of the head. Prices went up 
to sixty-five cents and from that they eventually climbed 
to a dollar and sixty-five. Between these two points the 
slant-eyed oriental merchant-farmer unloaded his bumper 
crop and made a tremendous profit. 

In_spite of the fortune that he. realized from his single 
crop of potatoes, Sing Kee is too shrewd a farmer to put all 
of his eggs into one basket, although he still makes spuds 
his main crop. An American who is his close business con- 
fidant makes this statement of Sing Kee’s present farming 
operations: He has four thousand acres in potatoes; one 
hundred acres in onions; four. hundred to six hundred 
acres in beans; five hundred and sixty acres in asparagus; 
and three hundred to four hundred acres in seeds. It will 
be hard to beat that combination. 

No part of his farming operations indicates to the 
uninitiated the skill and daring of Sing Kee as a crop- 
maker so much as the simple fact that he. has two 
hundred to four hundred acres devoted to the produc- 
tion of seeds. Seed-raising may be said to be the supreme 
test of farming skill. ‘he seed for this part of his opera- 
tions is sent to him by a seed house, the head of which 
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September 16,) 
i 
makes this statement in compay 
the average American farm 
the alien, and particularly y 
Oriental: 
“T should not think of letti; 
seed contract to many A 
farmers. Experience hastaughy 
that failure would be the aly) 
certain result. But the men } 
have been raised in the Old W) 
traditions of intensive cul 
are able to qualify in this hig) 
refinement of field husbaaiagy 
wish that it were otherwi 
isn’t. The average Amer 
farmer has more to learn from} 
alien farmers of every 
represented on our own soil 
can possibly realize or a 
The first step toward assin 
the skill and the knowled 
these alien and intensive t 
the soil have brought to his de 
a realization of his lack of ¢: 


understanding of the secrets of, 
production.” But Sing 


into the growing of seeds; 
seed house is not afraid 
this shrewd merchant-farme! 
extensive and difficult an 
taking. — 


instead of in Canton, China, the local paper of 
would, on a certain occasion, undoubtedly have car 
headline something like this: 


“FROM COOLIE TO CAPITALIST IN SIX YEARS” | 


According to the traditions of the Los Angeles 
Jim Kai came to California in 1887. When he la 
had no money, but he knew enough of what som 
countrymen had accomplished in American truck 
to have his mind already made up that he would 
time in going on the soil. Consequently he at once 
and found employment in the vegetable fields. He 
early and late; but as he worked he observ 
reflected. There was not a kink or a quirk in the ¥ 
gardening game that got past Jim Kai without b 
flagged. He studied the soil carefully, he watche 
weather and he observed every change in the p 
about him. 

In a surprisingly short time this penniless Chine 
acquired a share interest in a Chinese gardening co: 
This put him on his feet and in a position to org 
company of his own. Sixty acres of the old Cudah 
at Florence were rented and put into cabbages, fr 
a large profit was made. Leaving his gardening i 
in the hands of relatives, he paid a visit to China. 
soon returned and again began gardening operations 
time at Englewood. Here he put one hundred and 
acres into fall potatoes, planting them in Septem 
harvesting them in January. At two dollars a 
crop brought him twelve thousand dollars. Remarkin)) 
this a California buyer of vegetables said: i 

“That means twenty-four thousand dollars in ‘ 
money; and over in China a man who is worth tw 
thousand dollars is a millionaire. He has the same 
standing and power that a millionaire has here, 
income from his capital will buy him as elaborate a 
luxuries in China as the income of the average A 
millionaire will buy him in Los Angeles or New Yi 
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The Return of Jim Kai, Millionaire 


AVING extracted a fortune from the trucki 

- about Los Angeles that would make him a 
for life in China, Jim Kai naturally decided that he 
return to Canton, build himself a splendid home me i 
wise expend his income in a manner calculated to = 
most remote relative proud of him. He built the t & 
he had planned and made it a model of elegance. a 
time he basked contentedly in the envy and admira " 
his relatives and friends, but gradually a longing f ! 
activities of the truck fields overcame him. He was d 
for the game in which his fortune had been made. e 
this feeling was so strong that he made a hurried dep 
from Canton and took the first steamer on which hi 
secure passage for California. But when he landed j ; 
the Golden Gate he found that he had acted too 
sively in his leavetaking, with the result that 
details of his papers were imperfect. Instead of cel 
his return with his friends and former associates in 
he was taken in hand by a United States marshal 
writing the chances seem to. be that Jim Kai is nu 
among the excluded and that he will be oblig 
back to his sumptuous home in Canton to make | 
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t, all of which makes him the more eager to be playing 
| role of Boss Chinaman on a bigger acreage than ever 
ep Hong Lee—familiarly known in the delta district 
3tockton as “‘Big Jim’’—entered the list of company 
Janizers in 1908. There were eleven members of his little 
ganization, and at the close of that year they divided 
Jong themselves, according to their holdings, a very 
fe net profit, after allowing each working member 
| hundred dollars for his labor. But Big Jim believes 
):xpansion—particularly after a period of inactivity in 
jna—and he has rented seventeen hundred acres, at 
inty-six dollars an acre, and will next year operate on a 
(e suited to his stature. A very fair farm rental, that! 
'h Pock is a Chinese of no great stature, but he will 
{ oubtedly sometime be a “big potato man.” At 
yient he is a good representative of a fairly numerous 
js of Chinese scattered over California, in that he has 
| tly emerged from the coolie ranks and has climbed to 
middle rank of being a leading shareholder in a company 
iinized by himself. There are fifteen partners in the 
( pany, and those owning only one share have received 
1e dividends on last year’s operations. 


dow the Dwarf Sweet Pea Was Developed 


'<AMPLES of this kind might be greatly multiplied, 
| as they are typical rather than phenomenal. But 
| are enough to indicate that John is a farmer whose 
¢lts are not of the little-garden-patch caliber, and that 
4; a much more commanding figure on the soil than in 
| laundry. 

/, China farming is a manual operation. It has been 
| for hundreds and thousands of years. Farm machinery 
[eis a modern innovation and horse power is a compar- 
ie novelty—as the big power tractor engine is today 
‘yvelty in the average American farming community. 
‘all these centuries the human hand has come into close 
constant contact with the plants of the garden and the 
_ The lessons of this intimate manual contact with 
life have been transmitted from generation to genera- 
ii in a deposit of cumulative experience like the rich 
| ial leavings of a great river. Again, the pressure of a 
¢ie population has been behind the tillage of the farmer 
1 the gardener in the land of ‘‘the Chinese hordes.’”’ The 
a of necessity, the gnawings of a multiplied hunger, have 
ten him to make every inch of ground give its utmost 
froduction and to repeat the operation as often as pos- 
i]. Waste is a word unknown to the ancestors of the 
Jiese who have pioneered the gardening and trucking 
a stry in California. 

hat many a plant wizard is concealed under a braided 
le and a loose blouse is suggested by the career of 
Iiry Ohn, who has by common consent been given the 
it of “The Chinese Burbank.” 

\ the early days of the seed-growing business in Cali- 
a the Exclusion Act was unthought of and Chinese 
i) was plentiful; in fact, the coolies were about the only 
éhands that the veteran seedmen could then obtain for 
h difficult and painstaking work. This was a kinder 
Hite of fortune than they probably then realized. But 
nppreciation of the skill, the deftness and the patience 
le Chinese was soon forced upon them. They were 
aslow to promote the most efficient of the Celestial 
urers to positions of responsibility. As business grew 
h} made constant requisitions upon the old country for 
a recruits. The men already employed were always 
: to send for brothers or cousins. Among these impor- 


a\ns, Some twenty-two years ago, was a first cousin of 
hi Shinese superintendent —a youth of about twenty-five, 
H had been commended to a certain seed- 
i as being an “extra good China-boy.” 
1, look at the lad convinced the employer 
hi his superintendent’s recommendation had 
0been overdrawn, and the newcomer was 
given a position as sub-boss on the seed 
- One of the tasks that fell to ‘his lot 
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Chinese ‘‘Company”’ Farmhouses Near 
Los Angeles, California 


was that of making the selections for new varieties and 
improved types of vegetables and flowers. The farm 
had then been growing sweet peas for some five years 
and the head of the business had decided that it was 
about time to develop a new and improved variety of 
sweet pea by cross fertilization. Here was a task that 
stirred the blood of Henry Ohn! He seemed suddenly to 
awaken from his stoical acceptance of life as he found it 
and to feel the throbbings of ambition. From the moment 
that this problem was put up to him he almost literally 
lived with his breeding plants. 

His eyes were as incessantly and as eagerly roving over 
the beds of sweet-pea blooms as if he were searching the 
faces of a crowded city street for a lost friend. And one 
day his sphinxlike countenance glowed with a new light. 
He had found the faces for which he had been searching. 
Deftly he withdrew from their rows a dwarfish plant with 
pure white blossoms and a plant of ordinary height bearing 
a delicate rose-pink bloom. These were isolated for breed- 
ing purposes, and the long process of cross fertilization and 
the fixing of a new variety was begun. From these materi- 
als, under his skillful manipulation, were produced about 
one hundred and fifty colors and tints in dwarf sweet peas. 
It is not too much to say that Henry Ohn, the “‘extra good 
China-boy,’’ has had more to do with the development of 
the dwarf type of sweet pea than anybody else in the 
world—and this notwithstanding the fact that the English 
experts had been at work upon this problem for many 
years. 

The skill of this Chinese manipulator of plant life has 
not, however, been confined to the production of new types 
of sweet peas, although it is claimed that he has produced 
more of these than any other man in the world. He has 
also developed a fine new onion and he has done much to 
improve the types of head lettuce. His mind is immensely 
practical, and his eyes are quick to see where old strains 
may be improved as well as to detect an opportunity for 
development of a new type of anything grown on the 
seed farm. He is a hand-worker and himself a type 
embodying the racial characteristics that belong to most 
of his countrymen who are plodding patiently between 
plant rows with their bare feet pressing into the mellow 
soil. 

“Tt sounds a little harsh,’ declares a vegetable buyer 
who has long been associated with big produce houses 
on the Coast, “to say that the average truck farmer 
doesn’t know anything about what he raises; but that is 
just about the way it looks to a man whose daily routine, 
year in and year out, has brought him into intimate con- 
tact with Chinese growers. The American studies books; 
the Chinaman studies his plants. Of course the ideal 
grower is one that does both of these things thoroughly and 
intelligently. But in a choice between the two I will take 
the one that studies his plants. And John Chinaman is 
that man every time! This matter of close, constant and 
almost microscopic observation of individual plants at 
every stage of their growth is a thing that cannot be drilled 
too hard into the American grower. He is acquainted with 
his field rather than his plants; he looks over his plants 
rather than at, under and through them. His character- 
istic attitude is that he hasn’t time to fuss with separate 
plants. He looks upon the Chinaman as a slow, stoical 
heathen, who hasn’t any hurry in him. 

‘Now John doesn’t hurry in the mistaken sense of the 
term. He doesn’t rush about and make a lot of false 
motions—he is too deft a hand-worker to do that. With 
John every motion counts for a hundred per cent. He can 
transplant a row of young plants from the seed-bed with 
just about half the number of motions that the so-called 
hustlers would make. Besides, John almost never has to 
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do anything over again. He doesn’t break or bruise the 
tender plants and he knows how to coddle them. 

‘All this deftness gives John plenty of time in which to 
use his eyes and his mind as he goes along—and he cer- 
tainly carries a sharp pair of eyes in his head; they are 
about as good as a laboratory microscope! He may appear 
to be as stupid as a mammoth squash, but his mind is busy 
turning over every fact that his shrewd eyes report to him. 
The degree of acuteness to which the eye of a Chinese 
gardener becomes trained is almost beyond belief. I am 
continually surprised in this respect, and I have dealt with 
them so long that I can talk their lingo. 

“One year the concern I am connected with decided that 
there was urgent need of a new variety of cauliflower— 
one that could be landed in the markets of the East con- 
siderably earlier than the kinds then grown. I found a 
seed importer who claimed he was able to furnish a strain 
that would mature from the seed in ninety to one hundred 
days and would be ready for market a fortnight earlier than 
the prevailing varieties. Eighty dollars a pound was the 
price he demanded for this seed, but I bought a pound and 
put some of it into the hands of an old Chinaman for testing 
out. A short time afterward, when I was passing his shack, 
I asked him if the cauliflower seed had sprouted. 

““Fim up all right, but him no good,’ was the answer. 
“Come see!’ 

“T followed him to the seed-bed back of the shack. The 
tiny plants were thick in the bed and were an inch to an 
inch and a half high. It would have taken an uncommonly 
wise American farmer to have told what kind of plants 
they were. 

““Why,’ I exclaimed, ‘do you mean to tell me that you 
know from the looks of those measly little things that 
they are not going to mature and make heads?’ 

“His only answer was: ‘I plant him—you see!’”’ 
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os E DID plant them, and I was so interested that I kept 

close tab upon them. When they were two weeks old 
they looked like tiny buttons growing on tiny threadlike 
stems. But at sixty-five days of age I saw that the old 
Chinese fox was right, for those plants refused to start a 
head. I told him to dig them up and offered to pay him 
for the use of the ground they had occupied, but again he 
shook his head and would not take any money. 

““* Maybe he make all right next time,’ was the comment. 

“Later I noticed that he left one long row standing and 
allowed the plants to go to seed, but I was disgusted with 
the experiment and paid no more attention to it. Months 
after it had been dismissed from my mind this Chinaman 
took me out to the field and showed me a patch of cauli- 
flower that was wonderfully developed—away ahead of 
anything in the whole district. 

***Fim come this time—make good!’ was the Celestial 
gardener’s remark, and he was right. The second genera- 
tion of that eighty-dollar-a-pound seed performed strictly 
in accordance with the claims made for it. There was 
hardly a Chinaman in that whole region that was not 
instantly aware of the wonderful success of this seed, and 
they were all clamoring for it. The result was that the 
old Chinaman, who had a large quantity of seed left over 
from the row of plants that he had failed to destroy in 
accordance with instructions, sold it at thirty dollars 
a pound and made a big clean-up. That, however, was 
only a starter for him, for he allowed a large number of 
heading plants to run to seed, and it does not require much 
seed in quantity to count up into big money at thirty 
dollars a pound. Through his marvelous knowledge of 
the behavior of plants, this old Chinaman not only estab- 

lished this desirable variety of cauliflower 

throughout our entire vegetable district, but 

at the same time won a distinct advantage for 

the following season or two for our company.” 

While Loi Gwan is a big Boss Chinaman, 

high man and a leading merchant in 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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TRADING 
firm is rarely 
wrecked by 


lack of apprecia- 

tion on the part of the public. Disaster comes from 
the inside and not from without. That terse old phrase, 
“Know thyself!’’ represents a valuable quality in a 
merchant if he can acquire the knowledge accurately; and 
perhaps equally important is the injunction: ‘‘ Know thy 
partner!’’ If aman knows himself he must be aware of his 
defects as of his good qualities, and in selecting a partner 
he should choose a man who possesses those qualities in 
which he himself is lacking; and then their combined 
persistence makes success almost certain. 

The company of Reid & Quintock contained but two 
stockholders, John Reid and George Robertson Quintock, 
and was admirably equipped for the march to great pros- 
perity. John Reid, the senior partner, was a cautious, 
thoughtful, silent man; a master of detail, dogged and 
persistent in carrying through any plan to its logical con- 
clusion. The ready-made clothing business in which the 
company was engaged had been established by Reid’s 
father and inherited by his son, who faithfully followed the 
methods by which his father had become moderately well 
off. Times changed, however, and Reid did not. Compe- 
tition in New York became more and more fierce, and at 
last it was evident to the slow-minded Reid that something 
must be done. He then deliberately chose a partner—a 
man considerably younger than himself, with habits of 
mind as different as possible from his own. 

Quintock had been a successful salesman on a good salary 
with a competing firm in the same line of business. He 
was alert and persuasive, an admirable writer of advertise- 
ments that, like a well-known patent medicine, touched 
the spot. Almost immediately the affairs of the company 
began to look up. Quintock’s line of talk usually convinced 
any man he endeavored to influence—a most valuable 
talent where the bank balance is not large and where a line 
of credit is necessary. 

At first he had charge of the selling, and later the whole 
financial arrangements fell naturally into his capable 
hands—but so exuberant was his imagination, so far- 
reaching and speculative were his schemes, there is little 
doubt he might have bankrupted the firm had it not been 
for the conservatism of his partner; yet, with equal cer- 
tainty, by a slower method that partner would have 
allowed the firm to die of dry rot through lack of enterprise. 
Together, the two were like the dull blade and the sharp 
blade of a jackplane, whose perfect working depended on 
their combination. 

Quintock, however, thought his partner a dead weight 
whom he had to drag along; and Reid considered his part- 
ner a reckless man who, if not restrained, might involve 
them in mutual disaster. Quintock quite honestly believed 
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that he should be 
the leading part- 
ner, especially 
after one of his pet 
schemes had been turned down by the caution 
of Reid, and he endeavored in one way or an- 
other to acquire more and more power— 
sometimes partially succeeding, oftener fail- 
ing. Here surely was a case where an impartial 
mediator would have been useful in acting the 
part of the steel screw that binds dull blade 
and sharp blade together in the jackplane. 
There is a firm in New York, with a branch 
establishment in London, that has grown even 
more important in the old country than in 
the new, where this problem was solved by 
the partners never speaking to one another; 
and the business has increased in these last 
twenty years of silence beyond all belief. 

The goddess in the machine of Reid & 
Quintock was the wife of the senior partner. 
Naturally she sympathized with her silent 
husband, who quarreled with nobody. She 
thought on several occasions that her husband, 
holding the majority of stock, should have put 
G.R.Q.in his place; but she said nothing, and 
interfered actively only when she found her 
husband weakening and beginning to think 
that, for the sake of peace, he should part with 
some of his stock and give the truculent man 
at least an equal share with himself. This she 
vetoed without argument, merely saying that 
if her husband relinquished control to pacify 
Get-Rich-Quick, as she called Quintock, she 
would resign; whereupon her taciturn partner 
always yielded to her wishes, knowing well her value— 
for in his absence and even during his presence she ran the 
factory with discipline and economy, though she held 
no stock and received no salary. She studied G. R. Q. 
constantly and intently, and jumped to the feminine con- 
clusion of underestimating his good points and probably 
endowing him with motives that had never occurred to him. 

Mrs. Reid believed that Quintock was unscrupulous— 
and possibly dishonest. He was a bachelor who fared 
sumptuously every day and was in constant need of money. 
Mrs. Reid ruled her household as she did the factory, with 
a complete elimination of extravagance. Every disagree- 
ment he had with her husband increased her animosity 
against G. R. Q.; but, like her husband, she said nothing. 

Quick at the uptake though Quintock undoubtedly was 
it was a long time before he understood that the real obsta- 
cle to his acquiring more stock was not the glum Reid, but 
the almost equally silent Mrs. Reid; and when that knowl- 
edge was borne in upon him he changed his tactics com- 

pletely. No longer did he indulge in eager argument 
with the senior partner. He became as genial as if 
Reid were a prospective customer to whom he wished 
to sell ready-made clothes. He was most ingratiating 
to Mrs. Reid whenever he met her, and fell into the 
habit of dropping into the factory every now and then 
to consult her about this or that. He proposed that 
she should be present during their conferences and 
that she, as well as her husband, should listen to his 
schemes for the advancement of the firm. 

He laid before them several plans and did not, as 
usual, press for an immediate decision, but gave hus- 
band and wife an opportunity for talking them over 
together; and, though his plans were all rejected, he 
seemed to take his discomfiture with the greatest good 
humor, and sometimes said that, on thinking the 
matter over more carefully, he had come to agree 
with their decision. ; 

At last Quintock called’a conference and in his 
note to the senior partner made a special request that 
Mrs. Reid should be present. Never had he been so 
polite and ingratiating. To outward appearance he 
was the most satisfied man in the world, yet in reality 
he had come to the end of his tether and had resolved 
to break finally with the combination. He had 
grasped the fact that if it were not for the woman 
he could, by exercising patience, have dealt with her 
husband; but now he comprehended the hopelessness 
of the odds against him. 

“T confess,’ he began, “that I have been disap- 
pointed of late because none of my schemes has com- 
mended itself to you; but, on thinking it over, I saw 
that in most cases your decision was right and in the 
others at least safe. This naturally caused me to re- 
flect, and I saw that I was not giving enough thought 
to the plans I proposed, especially with regard to de- 
tails, of which you; Reid, are a master. So I deter- 
mined that the next plan I submitted should be as 
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clothes mad 
depends on the local output. I propose, then, t 
begin to cater for all America.” 

“How are we to afford travelers over such an ares 
objected Reid. 

“T should have no travelers. The advertising 
of the best papers and magazines cost us no more t 
anybody else pays. The return is immediate.” 

“A number of firms are already doing that,’ said Ri 
“but advertising is expensive, and I’m not at all 
they’re making money by it.” 

“Well, you may depend upon it they are, otherwise’ 
wouldn’t keep on, for, as you pointed out quite 
advertising costs. Those announcements you see 
papers and magazines week after week and month a 
month are not of the firms that fail. It’s the hol 4 
corner concerns that are going under—increasingly so 4 
by day.” 

“But the money,” protested Reid again—‘“‘ we have 
the capital.” ; 

“T can arrange that,’ said Quintock with confi 
“if I get your consent to the general project.” 

“How can I give my consent to a project I don 
stand? All that seems certain so far is that we 
responsible for the payment of a large and unknoy 
of money.” 

“Well, I shall speedily explain the project so thi 
may understand it, and before I finish the sum of 
we shall be responsible for will no longer be unkn 
propose that we purchase in large quantities a 
directly with the manufacturers, getting rock 
prices. I can make excellent terms for cloth, of W! 
construct spring and summer suits, from the man 
ing firm of Higgins, Jones & Company. Perhaps yo 
that in my younger days I traveled all over Ameri 
their goods direct to the tailors of our principal town 
know all about the cost of manufacture and thus can 
bargains in material such as probably no other 
America could accomplish. We will have the clo 
ered to the people who do our wholesale cutting 
know them better than I do and could attend to th 
of the business—and have stamped out the stuff for mak 
a hundred thousand suits of clothes.” 

“A hundred thousand!” ejaculated Reid in dism: 

Quintock went on, not noticing the interrupti 
white heat of enthusiasm over his plan. 

“As I said a moment ago, I have traveled for the 
makers and thus I am personally acquainted with th 
tailors all over the United States. Of course there 
been changes since I left the road; nevertheless I cal 
enough men to serve our purpose. In every place of 0 
five thousand inhabitants I shall have one or more 
every one a practical tailor. The fierce New York con 
tion of which you spoke the other day is hurting 
even more than it is us; so I shall have no diffiew 
getting as many agents as I want.” / 

“But how will you pay them?” demanded Reid 
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not pay them at all. The orders they send in 
pay them. The vital point in my scheme, 
shall make much of in the advertisements, is 
shat our local agent will do the measuring of the 
and that we will guarantee the suit to fit. All 
rement is eliminated, and if by any chance the 
forwarded are not satisfactory our local agent 
e whatever changes are necessary. I, on my 
owed to advertise as I like, will guarantee the 
‘the hundred thousand suits at which you gasped 
ae ntoned the figures. You'll find yourself busy 
tory, putting in new machinery and. engaging 
re workmen than you ever gave employment to 
i material, the manufacture, the cost of com- 
all outgoings will average fifteen dollars a suit, 
e will sell a New-York-manufactured article, made 
asure by the most artistic workmen, for twenty 
; Now do you understand my plan?” 

| pondered for a few minutes, then slowly shook 
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ma small scale. My local measurement plan is 
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| fault. If you advertise timorously you will not 
usand. suits extra. I have outlined a campaign 
| add half a million dollars to our bank account.” 
} speculation,” insisted Reid, “and if I want to 
in that I can go down to 
. Any flaw in your 
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r Quintock was amazed and delighted to 
s plan had been accepted by the Reids with- 
a suggested amendment, and all that remained 
to discuss whether or not he would be successful 
the backing of his bank for a period not exceed- 
d gave way at his wife’s insistence he made no 
aving changed his mind on the merits of the 
OWever, as was his nature, he codperated with 
cheerfully and completely as if he had been 
stic regarding an ultimate reward. It was 
vO der to G. R. Q. that his banker appeared 
eater importance to the taciturn Reid than to 
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the convincing Quintock. Reid’s very manner and quiet 
demeanor seemed to make an impression on the man who 
handled the money; to germinate a sort of subtle confi- 
dence, which the cleverer partner found it quite impossible 
to produce. 

Quintock unfolded to the banker his proposition with 
great frankness and was very shrewdly cross-questioned 
about details by the financier, who then turned sharply on 
John Reid and said: 

“Have you equal confidence in the success of this new 
line of business?” 

“Frankly, I have not,’ said the elder partner. 
is too much speculation in it to suit my taste.” 

Quintock threw a brief, black look at him and com- 
pressed his lips. The banker’s imperturbable face showed 
no emotion whatever. 

“Then why,’ he demanded, ‘‘do you come here, ask- 
ing the bank to risk money where you would not risk it 
yourself?” 

“T might risk the money myself if I possessed it,’’ said 
John Reid deliberately. ‘‘The reason I am here is that my 
wife believes in the business outlined. I am not a good 
business man, but she is a good business woman. She lis- 
tened to all you have already heard from Mr. Quintock 
and then got from him the details as he had written them 
out. She studied these for several days and finally strongly 
advised me to withdraw my objection.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the banker, ‘‘this is rather too 
important a matter for me to settle alone. There is a 
directors’ meeting on Thursday and I shall place the pro- 
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posal fully before them; and after I receive their decision ° 


“We Will Not Take What My Husband Has Said as the Last Word’’ 


I shall at once let you know the result. 
gentlemen.” 

The fact that this result proved favorable to the firm 
of Reid & Quintock was due much more to the record for 
honest dealing enjoyed, first by Reid’s father and secondly 
by himself, than to the cleverness of Quintock, if the latter 
had only known it. 

Though Reid had been antagonistic to the plan, he now 
buckled in with all his stolid perseverance and attention to 
detail, determined that if the scheme failed it should not be 
through his neglect. The factory was practically reorgan- 
ized and new machinery installed, driven by electricity. 
In all this he was ably seconded by his wife, while Quintock 
worked like a Trojan with half a dozen typewriter girls, 
arranging terms with agents north and south, from the 
Gulf to the Great Lakes, and west far beyond the Missis- 
sippi. If he was disturbed by the close watch Mrs. Reid 
kept upon him he showed no trace of annoyance. She had 
insisted on seeing all the letters sent out and the answers 
that came in, constituting herself the chief of his secre- 
taries, and filing away copies of communications and the 
replies. She had suggested that he should sign these docu- 
ments in the name of the firm, but he pointed out that all 
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the applications he made were to men of his own personal 
acquaintance, that the name of the firm was printed in 
full at the head of each sheet, and that he was endeavoring 
to urge a proposal which, though primarily one of business, 
yet also possessed the advantage of being of a friendly 
nature; so she did not insist on her point. 

Indeed, Quintock was so deferential and yielding, so 
polite to the woman, that he found little difficulty in get- 
ting his own way; yet more and more he realized under 
what sort of a tyranny he was compelled to carry on his 
work, and more and more resolved to acquire control. He 
knew that the woman did not trust him—probably never 
would trust him; and, though he was well supplied with 
the suavity of a salesman, the present conditions were 
irksome. 

Thus the work went on until within a week of the time 
the first advertisements were to appear. Everything was 
ready to fill the demand—if the demand came. If it did 
not come that, of course, meant ruin for the clothing firm 
of Reid & Quintock. 

The blow fell, as the novelist says, like a bolt from the 
blue, and not at all in the manner John Reid had expected, 
even in his most gloomy forebodings. The peculiar weak- 
ness of Quintock’s genius was. that, once he had con- 
vineed others of the feasibility of a plan, he himself began 
to doubt. It seemed as if all the persuasive power he had 
been compelled to use exhausted his stock of confidence; 
and, as the supreme moment approached, Quintock’s faith 
vanished completely. 

Between the closing time of a bank in New York and the 
opening hour of a bank in Montreal there is but an easy 
journey in a sleeping car. One 
morning thesenior partner received 
a letter postmarked Montreal and 
decorated with a Canadian post- 
age stamp. 


“My dear John,” it began. 
“The weather being extremely 
warm for this early springtime sea- 
son, and as our strenuous cam- 
paign on which so much depends 
begins within a few days, I thought 
I should be better for a week’s rest 
in the bracing climate of this 
northern city. I am stopping, as 
you see by this letter-head, at the 
Windsor. I should like to enjoy 
a talk with you regarding our 
future arrangements and should 
be very glad if you would visit me 
here with the least possible delay. 
Time is short and our conference 
need not be long, and on its out- 
come will depend whether I shall 
return with you to New York or 
set up in business for myself here 
in Canada, which seems a much 
more enterprising, go-ahead 
country than I anticipated before 
I saw it. 

“Yours faithfully, 


py Cralvellae 

When John Reid read this letter 
he collapsed at his desk and his 
head slowly sank upon out- 
stretched arms. He remained 
thus for a few minutes, trying to 
think and not succeeding. Curi- 
ously enough, though he knew 
his wife was primarily responsible 
for the position of things that made 
Quintock able to draw the firm’s 
money, he was afraid to face her, 
for he had never told her he had 
signed away to Quintock the un- 
questioned right to draw money 
from the bank. He pulled him- 
self together at last and looked at his watch. The bank 
would not be open for half anhour. He gave a few instruc- 
tions to those at work in his factory and thanked Heaven 
that his wife had not come with him that morning. 

He entered the bank shortly after it was opened and 
found the manager at his desk. 

“Has my partner, Mr. Quintock, drawn any money 
from our account during the last few days?” 

“He has drawn it all,’ said the banker curtly. 
there anything wrong?” 

“‘T have just received this letter from him,” 
placing the communication before the banker. 
you make of it?” 

The man of money read it slowly, then pondered for a 
few moments. 

“There seems to me only one thing to make of it. Your 
partner has taken fifty thousand dollars that belongs to 
the firm and has gone to a spot where you cannot touch 
him.” 

“Tsn’t there a law that can bring back a thief from 
Canada?” 

“The extradition enactments between us and the 
Dominion are in a somewhat unsatisfactory condition. 
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You can proceed against a man who takes stolen property 
into Canada, but you have no right to say that the fifty 
thousand dollars is stolen.” 

“T understood that was what you thought.” 

“Oh, I think it, but I wouldn’t have the courage to say 
it; neither would I venture to call Mr. Quintock a thief 
in the presence of witnesses. The money belonged to you 
and to him in differing proportions, and you signed away 
your rights in the matter, giving him full power to draw. 
Therefore, so far as I can see, he has not attempted to 
exceed his legal authority. It was not the bank who 
trusted him; it was you.” 

“Then he did not get the remaining fifty thousand?”’ 

“He tried to; but to that, of course, I could not consent. 
It was the understanding, you remember, that the other 
fifty thousand might not be required; and, at any rate, 
it was not to be put to your credit until three months after 
the first fifty thousand dollars had been exhausted.” 

““What do you advise me to do?” 

“Are you able personally to pay in fifty thousand to 
take the place of the amount that has been withdrawn?” 

“No; I am not.” 

“Very well; then I advise you to sign a document I 
shall prepare, releasing the bank from its obligation to 
pay the second fifty thousand dollars. If we 
are to lose money by the default of your firm 
we wish to lose as little as possible. Will you 
sign such a document as that voluntarily?” 

The banker drew a form from a pigeonhole, 
filled it in rapidly, rang for a witness and John 
Reid signed it without even reading what the 
banker had written—at which an expression 
almost of contempt came over the banker’s 
face; and yet it was mitigated by pity. 

“Now,” said the banker, ‘‘I’ll give you my 
advice. Take tonight’s train to Montreal. Dur- 
ing the journey clear from your mind all thought 
that this is stolen money and all belief that Mr. 
Quintock is a criminal, either in Canada or the 
United States. He seems to be a very clever 
man, and I think he wishes to effect a com- 
promise. He will have some proposal to offer 
and he has struck while the ironis hot. You 
have very little time in which to make up your 
mind. He has got you, as it were, in a cleft 
stick. I don’t know what he wants, but you’ll 
find that out before you are in Montreal very 
long. Though I tell you he is no criminal, I sur- 

mise that Quintock has not been able to risk the 
taking of legal advice, and at the present mo- 
ment he is wondering whether his precipitate 
dash for Canada has been a wise move or not. 
This will tell in your favor. I should almost 
advise taking a shrewd legal man with you; for 
with regard to this letter, I should not look upon 
everything as lost. Still, a third person might 
make Quintock more cautious in what he said 
—would undoubtedly do so. If, however, he 
has an adviser at his elbow I should, if I were 
you, insist that he withdraw; and if this is 
refused I should telegraph for my own legal 
adviser, here in New York. If you have no one 
in mind whom you can trust implicitly telegraph 
to me, and I’llsend you oneof mymen. Mean- 
time I should say nothing to anybody about 
this bolting of Quintock.” 

“T must tell my wife,” said Reid with a shud- 
dering sigh. 

“Oh, your wife! Yes; that’s all right. You 
said your wife favored Quintock?”’ 

“No; she always distrusted him, but she 
persuaded me to adopt his latest plan.’ 

“Very well; tell her about it—but I should rather mis- 
trust a woman’s judgment in the matter. You have ample 
time to think it over from now until the night train leaves 
for Montreal, but I regard it as emphatically a case for 
compromise.” 

“Doesn’t the bank intend to do anything to recover the 
money?” 

“Why, no! The bank can do nothing. The bank has 
obeyed your order and honored the draft of your partner. 
The money belongs to you two; and the bank has not a 
leg to stand on if it attempted to take legal proceedings.” 

“T see. Well, sir, I am very much obliged to you for 
what you have told me. Good morning.” 

“Good morning, and good luck to you.” 

John Reid walked slowly to the flat that he and his wife 
occupied, pondering deeply all the way. Slow as was his 
mind in grasping the potentialities of the situation, he 
nevertheless saw with great clarity exactly what his part- 
ner was likely to do. With money that belonged not to 
himself, but to the firm, he intended to acquire a majority 
of stock and thus manage the clothing company to his own 
liking. John Reid, acutely recognizing his own helpless- 
ness, determined to follow the advice of the banker and 
compromise, even if by doing so he were compelled to part 
with most of his holdings, Indeed, had it been proposed 
to him that he should become merely an employee in the 


firm his father had bequeathed to him, he would have 
accepted the humiliation rather than that the bank or any 
other creditor should lose a penny through his default. If 
he lacked business acumen he did not lack honesty. 

He meant to break the disastrous news as diplomatically 
as possible to his wife, and in their discussion of the crisis 
he resolved that no word of blame for her part in the affair 
should escape his lips. When he read the letter to her, and 
then allowed her to read it over for herself, she made no 
comment. He related to her the gist of his conversation 
with the banker, adding that he was going to follow the 
advice given and leave that night for Montreal. When 
Mrs. Reid spoke, at last, what she said was not on the 
subject of Quintock’s chicanery. 

“You say you signed this document the banker 
presented to you. Why did you do that?” — 

“Because he asked me to. I would do anything to make 
amends to the bank. Do you think I should not have 
signed?”’ 

“T think that, as the signing of the document Quintock 
presented led to a result so unexpected by you, you should 
not have placed your signature to the next instrument 
offered without at least consulting me. However, we will 
say nothing more about that. Your business manager has 


He Was Most Ingratiating to Mrs. Reid, and Fell Into the 
Habit of Dropping Ia to Consult Her 


deserted you at a very critical time. I want you now to 
accept me as your business partner in his place. Will you 
do so?” 

“Willingly, my dear.” 

“Very well. Then, in spite of what I have said about 
reckless signing, just sit down at your desk and write me a 
letter of introduction to your banker, stating that I am 
empowered to look after the financial affairs of the firm in 
lieu of Mr. Quintock.”’ 

The husband obediently did as he was told; but, before 
handing the missive over to his wife, he warned her: 

“The banker can say to you only what he has already 
said to me.” 

“We will see about that,” said the lady firmly. “I dis- 
agree with everything he has said to you. His advice is the 
worst you could have received. He gavenothought to your 
ruin, which is perfectly right and proper—his duty being to 
the bank. You should have been equally shrewd and looked 
after your own position as keenly as he looked after his.” 

She held out her hand for the letter he had written and 
he meekly gave it to her. 

“Then am I not to go to Montreal tonight?” 

“Certainly not. You will get back to the factory and 
prepare to begin executing the orders a week sooner than 
you expected. Banish from your mind all thought of 
Get-Rich-Quintock.” 


September {¢ 


As she spoke she took the receiver of the telephor 
its hook and in a quiet voice gave a number to the ¢ 
office. 

“Ts that the Leonard & Jones Advertising Comp; 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“Ts Mr. Leonard there?” 's 

“He is in his room. What name, please?” 

“Reid & Quintock.”’ 


“Oh, yes. I’ll put you through to him.” = 
“Ts that Mr. Leonard?” “ 
“Yes.” 


“The proofs of those illustrated advertisement 
sent in to us are all right and require no correction, 
begin their insertion tomorrow. A written order t 
effect will be sent you by special messenger within ar 
The present unexpected spell of warm weather is lik 
continue, the weather bureau says; so we must Tus 
business.” 

“Very good,’’ Leonard replied as she hu 
receiver. 

For the first time that morning John Reid s 

“Well, I agree with that, business manager,” ] 

“Yes,” she replied dryly; ‘‘but I doubt wheth 
will agree with my next message. You may sit 
however, and listen to it; and then you 
get back to the factory as quickly as p 
and receive a caller or two.” 

She gave another number to calle 
when she received an answer, asked: — 

“Ts that the office of the Associate 

6 Ves,”? 

“Will you send to the ’phone the man 
some one in authority?” 

“Who shall I say is speaking?” : . 

“Oh, he wouldn’t know if you told 
it is the Reid & Quintock Company, Clot: 

“Hello!” came a curt voice. me (| 
wish with the Associated Press?” 

“To give you an interesting and 
item of news, which you can corro 
applying to Mr. Reid, the senior p 
59 Blank Street.” 

“What are you doing?” gasped Mri 
springing to his feet. 

“All right. What’s the item?” 
voice on the ’phone. 

“George Robertson Quintock—Q: 
t-o-c-k—have you got that?” 

“Ves,” 

‘*____junior partner of Reid & Quinto 
withdrawn from the West National 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, belon 
firm, and arrived yesterday in Mont 

“Thank you very much,” said the 
the ’phone—all its curtness departed. 


1 eed 


facts! . | 

“T suppose,” gasped John Reid, “tli 
next message will be to police headquarts 
tell you we have not a leg to stand oil 
attempt criminal proceedings.” 

“T should be more sure of that,” 
Reid calmly, “if the opinion were corrolf 
by a good criminal lawyer. However, ! 
not telephone to headquarters. 


the factory as soon as you can and r 
Associated Press man when he sendsi 


the facts as you know them.” 

“But the bank will be down on us at once, al 
publicity will kill our credit instantly!” 

“My dear John, there isn’t a creditor we 
believes you held fifty thousand dollars; and the 
though so much has been made away with, there 
fifty thousand in the bank will enhance your eredi) 
bank will find it has something better to do tha’ 
down on you. You might just say, before you ta 
the Associated Press man, that he must prom 
mention you as the authority. Ask him how he 
about this embezzling partner. He won’t be fool 
to tell you he doesn’t know or that it was mer 
phone message, which you can assure him did 
from your office. Besides, I shall have seen % 
arrangements with the banker before the news} 
gets there.” 

“But, my dear, you are entirely wrong in sayl 
our creditors will know there is a second fifty th 
dollars at the banker’ s. I told you I had signed th: 
this morning.” 

“T know; but you might have remembered te 
release would be useless without Quintock’s sign? 
well as your own, when he has equal power with } 


= (Continued on Page 53) 
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In Printing All the 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. VAUX 


"WAS while the Greater St. James Committee was 
jisily engaged in a campaign for “A Bigger, Broader, 
fatter St. James” —a campaign, by-the-way, that the 
1 papers eventually had to take cognizance of, because 
| -eaders became interested in it—that I had my most 
is conflict with the big advertisers. One Sunday 
(.00n, about the middle of the summer, I again took a 
40 Riverside Park. This time there were no drunk- 
Jon the car coming home, but I was impressed by 
ger condition. Going down, the conductor collected 
dre for the ride from the city to South St. James and 
jer for the ride from South St. James to the park. 
1g back he collected but one fare. I had known for 
1 time that the street-railway company charged ten 
to go to the park and five cents to come back, but 
))surdity of the arrangement had never before struck 
The next day I got out the reports of the company 
dsudied them carefully. It was ina highly prosperous 
|),ion. It paid taxes on a ridiculously low assessment. 
It up the pavement between its tracks, but it paid 
ig whatever for the use of the streets—no franchise 
0 car tax, no license of any character. It had been 
id an exclusive, perpetual franchise free of cost, and 
4; making big returns on a vast amount of excess 
‘1. Therefore I began a campaign for five-cent fares 
ide Park. 


he Monkey, the Cat and the Chestnuts 
1D been publishing editorials every day for a week, 
¢ laining the capitalization, assessment, taxes and earn- 
the railway company, when I was waited upon by 
dmittee from the Retail Merchants’ Association. My 
end, Harry Street, was chairman of the delegation, 
s Honor, the mayor, was one of the party. : 
want to know what’s the matter with you fellows 
nyway,’’ said the mayor, by way of introduction. 
do you mean?” I asked. 

are you always raising sand with something or 
999 

tough I don’t accept that as a definition of what 
2 doing,” I replied, “if you want to eall it that I 
mind saying it’s because we think something and 
ody needs it.”’ 

ell, we came up to tell you it’s got to stop.” 

at sounds interesting,’ I said. “Have seats, gentle- 
flet’s talk it over.” 
| 


a 
“We're a Different Town Now; We've 
Turned Over a New Leaf”’ 


WILSON 


I managed to find chairs for 
most of them and the rest sat 
on my reporters’ desks. 

“Now,” I said, “what have 
you on your minds?” 

“Tt’s like this,’ said Mayor 
Schneider, hitching his chair 
forward and taking command 
of the affirmative side of the 
debate. ‘“‘We represent the 
Retail Merchants’ Association, 
which is composed of the fifty 
leading retail establishments 
intown. We’ve been watching 
The Sun ever since you’ve 
been here and we. don’t like 
the kind of newspaper you’re 
running. St. James hasn’t 
ever had that kind of a news- 


Austin and I Debated That 


ce Letter From Three o’Clock in the 


paper 

“That’s one thing that’s the 
matter with St. James,”’ I put in. 

and St. James ain’t going to stand for it now.” 
He ignored my truism. ‘Things have always run along 
smooth and quiet here, in business and in politics. The 
people have never bothered much about commercial and 
political affairs, but have sort of let the better classes look 
after their interests. They were never dissatisfied until 
you fellows came along with The Sun and started finding 
fault with everything. Now you’ve got the people all 
stirred up until they begin to think they ought to have 
a hand in running the town. ‘Take this initiative, refer- 
endum and recall you’re advocating. If you ever let the 
people loose with any such thing they’d take the city and 
go straight to the dogs with it.”’ 

“Maybe they would,” I again interpolated, ‘‘but they’d 
have a return ticket.”’ 

“No, they wouldn’t. You can’t trust the people with 
settling business and government questions—they ain’t 
intelligent enough.” 

“You didn’t say anything like that in your campaign 
speeches.” 

“Of course I didn’t. You have to jolly ’em in politics, 
but at the same time the better element has to do the real 
work.” 

“Surely you gentlemen didn’t come up here to discuss 
political economy, did you?” I asked. 

“No, we didn’t,” said Schneider. ‘‘We came up 
here to serve notice on you that you’ve got to let up 
on this talk about five-cent fares to the park.” 

“So the rest of you gentlemen, as well as Mr. Street 
here, have some of that million dollars of common 
stock, have you?” I demanded. 

“Some of them have,” replied Street, ‘but that 
hasn’t anything to do with what we came to see you 
about. You know the street-car company has agreed 
to build an interurban line to Mitchellville. Well, 
Van Dyke says they won’t do it if they are forced to 
make a five-cent fare to the park. We want that line, 
because it means thousands of dollars a year to us 
from the people between here and Mitchellville.” 

“Will you please tell me,” I asked, “what earthly 
or unearthly connection there is between a five-cent 
fare to the park and an interurban line to Mitchellville, 
which is in exactly the opposite direction?’ 

“Van Dyke says that if the legislature passes a bill 
regulating the fare to the park it will establish a 
precedent of state regulation of rates on interurban 
lines, and that if that’s done the company won’t be 
able to raise capital to build the Mitchellville line.” 

“Van Dyke told you that, did he?” 

“Yes, and it’s true too. Capital won’t be harassed. 
It’s timid.” 

“‘And Van Dyke ordered you to come up here and 
call The Sun off its fight for five-cent fares?” 

“No, he didn’t order us; he couldn’t order us to do 
anything; but Mr. Van Dyke is interested in the pros- 
perity of St. James and he asked our codperation to 
get The Sun to quit this senseless agitation about 
park fares. It’s worth fifteen cents to go to the park 
and back on a Sunday afternoon, and nobody would 
kick about it if you didn’t encourage them. Nobody 
ever kicked before you started all this row.” 

“Doesn’t it strike you gentlemen as peculiar that 
Van Dyke should get you to do this for him?” I asked. 


Afternoon Until Nearly Seven in the Evening 


% 


“Why didn’t he come up here himself and put the case 
squarely to me? If his argument is as legitimate as 
you gentlemen seem to think, why didn’t he present it 
personally?”’ 

“Why,” explained Street in surprise, ‘‘he knew we were 
advertisers and would have more influence.” 

“Tn other words, Van Dyke comes and gives you a cock- 
and-bull story about the interurban to Mitchellville, and 
then proposes that you attack us in the pocketbook for the 
purpose of forcing us to let him continue to extort excessive 
profits from the working people of St. James; and you fall 
for it. That’s the situation, as clear as if Van Dyke himself 
told it.” 

“That’s just your sensational way of looking at it— 
impugning men’s motives, as The Sun always does. I tell 
you Van Dyke is a fine man. He wasraised here and we’ve 
all known him since he was a boy. He wants to see St. 
James grow, just as we do, and we agree with him in 
everything. He’s one of us, and we’re all working together. 
I don’t know what it is you fellows want, but it must be 
something awful big, the way you’re raising Cain. What 
are you after?” 

“Readers.” 

“Humph! it’s a fine way to get ’em—to attack honest 
men.” 

“Now look here, gentlemen,” I said, “‘you are all wrong 
about us, just as we are all right about you—only we know 
it and you don’t. Some day you’ll thank me and The St. 
James Sun for ‘raising Cain.’ Van Dyke is merely using 
you, playing the old, old game of drawing chestnuts by the 
aid of a pussy-cat, with you for the pussy. The interurban 
will be built to Mitchellville when the street-car company is 
convinced that the business in that territory demands it, 
and not one minute before. All the legislating you can do 
from now till doomsday couldn’t stop it if the company 
thought it was a good proposition. Capital is not timid, 
as Mr. Street says. Capitalis bold. It is the boldest thing 
in the world, next to man. Capital will climb mountains, 
ford torrents, dig tunnels, swim floods and split icebergs, if 
there’s a reasonable chance of profit beyond. You might 
go to the Capitol tomorrow and have a law passed making 
it a penitentiary offense for the street-railway company to 
run a survey to Mitchellville; but if the company believed 
there was money to be made by building the line the 
survey would berun. That’s how timid capital is.” 


The Blundering Boycott 


“YVAN DYKE has twisted you round his fingers and is 

laughing at your stupidity this very minute. The 
farther you go for him the harder he will chuckle. I 
know, because I have seen a lot of men like Van Dyke. 
They’re clever and they’re nice and amiable and they’re 
patriotic, but they’re always looking out for themselves 
and their corporations, and using men of less intelligence, 
like yourselves, to accomplish their desires. 

“‘T want to tell you another thing: The advertising you 
are doing with us now or the advertising you might do if 
we quit this fight can’t shut our mouth. We are trying 
to help the people of St. James—just the plain, ordinary 
people who work for wages — to get a fair, decent rate to 
the only place they can go for recreation, and we’re going 
to keep right on. That’s final.” 
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“All right,” said Street, as the committee 
rose, ‘‘you’ll hear from us, and hear from us 
aplenty. We’ve stood as much as we’re going 
TOs 

“No, you haven’t,” I retorted. ‘‘You’re 
going tostanda lot more. We’ve only started.” 

“Well, you’re near your finish, even if you 
don’t know it.” 

Three days later I received a very dignified, 
very formidable document on the stationery of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association. It wassigned 
by the president, who informed us that he had 
been instructed by the board of directors of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association to notify us that 
in future the members of the association would 
withhold patronage from any St. James news- 
paper or newspapers that attacked the street- 
railway company for not making a five-cent 
fare to Riverside Park. 

Austin and I debated that letter from three 
o’clock in the afternoon until nearly seven in the 
evening. It didn’t require all this time for us to 
discover that the men responsible for the letter 
had made a stupendous blunder, which would 
react on them if we tookit up; but it did require 
time to decide just what to do. Here was a 
serious situation. Manifestly we could not 
operate a newspaper in a town where the asso- 
ciation of retail merchants, comprising nearly 
all the mercantile establishments, had boycotted 
us. We realized, and had always realized, that 
by the time our sixty thousand dollars was spent 
we must have procured sufficient advertising to 
keep us going, and we had always believed that 
we would procure it. But already half of our 
money was gone, and if we went into an open, 
knock-down-and-drag-out fight with the mer- 
chants’ association we feared we wouldn’t be able 
to win it before our reserve was exhausted. 
Austin finally put it up to me on the ground 
that it was purely an editorial question. 

I backed off so that I could look at the problem 
from a distance, and applied my journalistic 
principle to it: Here was the question of five-cent fares to 
the park. Here was Van Dyke using the flimsy excuse of 
the Mitchellville Interurban to control us. Here were 
fifty retail dealers trying to direct the editorial policy of 
The Sun through control of its advertising. Here were 
the people of St. James—our readers. What were their 
rights? Were they entitled to know what the street-railway 
company and the advertisers were doing? 


An Eleven-Thousand Dollar Fly 


OOKED at that way, there was but one answer—and I 
made it. Austin agreed to it, and the next afternoon 

we used the three middle columns of the first page of the 
paper to present it to the public. We published the letter 
from the Retail Merchants’ Association in three-column 
measure in ten-point black-faced type. Below it, in the 
same form, we printed what we had to say. It was this: 


The foregoing, received yesterday, speaks for itself. We 
are publishing it for the benefit of the people of St. James 
and for the purpose of making clear what we have to say 
for ourselves. 

We are peaceably inclined to all the world. We seek 
no fight with the Retail Merchants’ Association, but the 
foregoing cannot be accepted in any light save a declara- 
tion of war. As such we accept it, and we here and now 
declare that we are prepared for war. 

The Retail Merchants’ Association has attempted to 
dictate the editorial policy of this newspaper, first by 
offering us advertising if we would do what it wanted done, 
and afterward by threatening to withdraw advertising if 
we failed to yield to its demands. 

We cannot be controlled by either method, and we 
hereby announce that any member of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association who is now advertising with us and 
wants to quit may have his contract by calling at our 
office. We do not want his business if he thinks he can 
use it as a bribe. The same principle applies to those 
who may consider advertising with us in the future. 

The obligation of the St. James Sun is to the people of 
St. James. We believe the people are entitled to five-cent 
fares to the park and we shall work for five-cent fares until 
we get them. 

Whatever this be, make the most of it. 


Austin and I signed this statement, sent the paper to 
press and sat down and held our breath. We felt we had 
either made or wrecked the paper and naturally we were 
something more than curious to see what would happen. 

It began to happen mighty fast. The paper had not 
been on the street more than twenty minutes before the 
telephone began to ring. It rang every few minutes from 
three-fifteen until Austin and I went home at six o’clock, 
and it was sweet music. Thirty-two of the individual 
members of the Retail Merchants’ Association called up 
one or the other of us and emphatically repudiated the 
action of the board of directors. They declared they had 
never heard of the boycott until they read the directors’ 


When He Walked Out 
of the Office Eleven Thousand Dollars of 
Our Annual Advertising Receipts Went With Him, Never to Return 


letter in The Sun, and that they wouldn’t think of attempt- 
ing to control our editorial policy by giving or denying 
advertising. 

There was one fly in the ointment, and it was a mon- 
strous big fly. Gorman & Rudge, the second largest 
department store in the city, took us up on our offer to 
cancel the contracts of any advertisers that desired them 
canceled. The manager of the store called at the office, 
produced a copy of the paper, curtly demanded his con- 
tract, declined to talk with Austin, pocketed his agree- 
ment which had been signed but a few weeks before, and 
departed. When he walked out of the office eleven thou- 
sand dollars of our annual advertising receipts went with 
him, never to return. This was the only big advertiser we 
lost as a result of our stand. Mills Brothers, the Streets, 
the Longmans and the Tuttles, the foremost influences in 
the Retail Merchants’ Association, we had already lost, 
and they were no more determined to control us or force us 
out of business now than they had been before, so we had 
not hurt ourselves by antagonizing them. 

The next day we followed up our declaration by print- 
ing interviews with-all but about a dozen members of the 
association, in which they disavowed any connection with 
the boycott. We discovered that only seven of the fifteen 
directors were present at the meeting at which the letter 
to us was drafted, and we published this fact, with the 
names of the seven—five of them constituted the com- 
mittee that had previously called on me. We explained 
that the whole thing had been cooked up by Van Dyke, 
who had used a little handful of merchants to try to stop 
our campaign for five-cent fares to the park. 

In an editorial I thanked the individual members of the 
association for their confidence in The Sun, commended 
them for refusing to be used by Van Dyke, declared that 
the seven directors had been faithless to their trust and 
called-upon them to resign. I told of the cancellation of 
the Gorman & Rudge contract and reiterated our offer to 
give up any other contract upon demand. 


Except for the loss of the Gorman & Rudge advertis- 


ing the effect of our ultimatum was magnificent. Scores of 
readers telephoned to us to congratulate us on our courage 
and to thank us for fighting for them, and we received 
hundreds of letters expressing this same sentiment.. We 
published a page of the letters and took advantage of the 
aroused public interest to get in some good hard blows for 
an honest, progressive delegation to the state legislature 
to work for a new charter and primary election law. 
Though we felt pleased over the general results and had 
the satisfaction of realizing that we had won a victory in a 
holy cause that had, incidentally, attracted a great deal of 
attention to us and to the work we were trying to do in St. 
James, Austin and I did not underestimate the significance 
of the loss of the Gorman & Rudge business. That was 
serious, for we knew it meant a heavy draft on our diminish- 
ing reserve. We realized that unless some miracle brought 
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into the paper advertising that we coul 
reasonably expect to get in the imme: 
future, it wouldn’t be long before our 
would be gone and we would be facing ¢ 
of three thousand or four thousand do| 
month. We saw that we should simp] 
win that legislative election in the fall. Wy 
sure that if we won it the prestige we would, 
and the new charter that would probably j) 
therefrom would give us the public recogr} 
and the circulation necessary to force ou, 
advertisers to use The Sun in self-defense.) 
we plunged into the most vigorous campa 
could make on the new charter issue. | 

In that fight I had the satisfaction of fej 
and seeing the evidences of the work 
been doing for morethan a year. The 
men J had discovered when I was h 
independent candidates for mayor and a 
the potential insurgents of the com 
were rapidly breaking away from the old Tj; 
Van Dyke influence. I had been poun 
long and.so hard on the proposition t 
people and not a few professional po 
public-service corporations and busi 
ought to run the town, that the idea h 
to take hold. The masses had graspe 
in the fight, but now a great many of the 
“better element’’ were beginning to uni 
and believe it. Merchants, lawyers, 
architects, builders came to the support 
Greater St. James Committee; in fact 
if one had gone up one side of the s 
down the other in the business section 
have found a majority of the men he 
tered in hearty sympathy with TheS 
for The Sun’s reasons. Furthermore, h 
have found a decided inclination on th 
the men of St. James to say so op 
plainly. The old combination was bre 
evidences of it were plenty. The city 
ring, was on the verge of turning ove 
its eyes open and waking up withas 

The Greater St. James Committee was working 
general lines, advocating a new charter for the ciyie 
mercial and social betterment of the community. I 
not a political organization and could not pick out, 
dates or make a campaign for any party or t 
found twenty-five members of the committee, 
who were willing to come out into the open with a 
ization that we called the ‘“‘ Progressive Municipal 
and to make an open fight for individual ca 
The city was normally Democratic, and the De 
organization didn’t seem to be quite so corrup 
Republican, so we decided to seek the nominatio 
good men for Representatives and one good man 
tor on the Democratic ticket. I should have p 
make the league strictly non-partisan, but party 
still pretty closely drawn and the others thought o1 
chance lay with the Democrats. 

We decided on two lawyers, a retail clothier 
tor, all under forty-five years of age, as the leag 
didates for the House, and upon a former circuit 
exceptionally strong, courageous man of advane 
for the Senate. The primaries were to be held S 
nineteenth, and the Tuttle and Van Dyke people 
candidates out and were working day and night w 
precinct organizations to head off the defeat that 
realized was almost certain to be their portion. 
gressive Municipal League was able to mustel 
workers to assign three men to every polling p 
they were not the ordinary riff-raff that work on 
day either. They were well-known citizens of goo 
ing and reputation, men who had never before 
active part in an election, but had considered th 
thing rather sordid and had left it to the rougher ele 
Now they were ready to take off their coats, she 
ness for the day and stand watch that their city mig 
regenerated. 


The Remedy in Sight 


HE day of the primary elections finally arri 
soon, I feared, as I crept into bed at half-past t 

a day and night of nerve-tearing work in final pre 
with the prospect of rising at six and spending as + 
time as possible at headquarters and at the po 
still haunted by what had happened to us in 
primaries; in spite of the better organization, t 
campaign of publicity, the heightened public i 
the benefit of experience, I felt we had left undo 
things that we ought to have done. 
Sixteen hours later I cursed myself for my stup! 
timidity. We nominated our whole ticket, with 2 
enough votes over to nominate it a second time. - 
candidates of the Progressive Municipal Leagu 
every ward by overwhelming majorities in the 
primaries; they lost only two precincts out of 


‘jn the history of St. James had such a vote been 
and I doubt if such a vote has been cast since. The 

le town simply walked to the ballot boxes and voted 
/the men pledged to get a new charter and fair elections. 
matter what the intentions of Van Dyke and the 
Mnocratic organization might have been, they made no 
/mpt to defeat the will of the rank and file after it was 
tressed. They did not dare. It was too stupendous, 
terrorizing. They were forced to yield to the inevi- 
ye. They ground their teeth, but the returns from 
s*y precinct were the true record of what the public 
spoken. 
\he next day The Sun committed that one unforgivable 
jie in the decalogue of the newspaper that has any 
‘ropolitan pretensions whatever. It got out its old 
(iter cuts and sprinkled them over every page in the 
yer. It crowed. The roosters went in red ink, and the 
(orial on the election went in three-column measure on 
}first page, alsoinred. For the one and only time in my 
y years in St. James I was openly, flagrantly and inten- 
jally sensational. I was deliberately and maliciously 
dow, but I didn’t feel a flicker in the neighborhood of 
“conscience. The St. James Sun had done it, and I 
0sed that the people of St. James should have that 
+ driven home to them so hard they would never forget 
| We had put brain and muscle and nerve and heart and 
¢ and money into an honest fight; we had won a glori- 


ivictory; we were entitled to the credit. If I had it to. 


ver again I should do it exactly the same way—and 
he’s no truer test than that. 


| When Success Seems a Losing Game 
|’ EASY victory in the election was assured after the 
etc the’ given The Sun, the Greater St. James 
m ittee, the Municipal League and their candidates in 
Siinrics, Van Dyke kept out of it altogether. Tuttle 
7 his friends made only a perfunctory effort to elect the 
Yublican ticket, and the Democrats were chosen by 
Jost as large a vote as they received for the nominations. 
| legislature did not meet until January, but we filled 
nihe intervening time working out the details of the 
« charter and the primary law. The five new mem- 
¢ of the legislature and a committee of five from the 
iter St. James Committee got busy immediately, 
1 by January first they had drafted a bill embodying 
tantially the features I advocated the day after my 
at in the municipal primaries eight months before. A 
4t before the legislature opened the com- 
niee called a mass meeting at the audi- 
om for the purpose of reading the bill 
explaining it. Seven thousand citizens 
taded and approved the bill unanimously, 
(on by section. The legislators went to 
apitol with a solid front, backed by 
hindorsement of the mass meeting and by 
hoig majorities by which they were nom- ~ 
nied and elected. The Greater St. James 
“mittee sent a delegation of twenty-five 
h: camped at the Capitol until the bill 
emelaw. Neither Tuttle nor Van Dyke 
tinpted to defeat it, although I watched 
hi closely every day, confident that they 
(d try to prevent its passage. For once, 
Over, I did them an injustice. 
fore the new charter became operative 


il 
Wo 


ad to be approved by the people at 
ecial election. This election was set 
ipril seventeenth. If the charter was 
dited, the first primary under it — 
hi oughly legalized—would be held May 

eviteenth, with the first election June 
Piateenth. There was no question that 
hi-harter would carry, but the Greater St. 

as Committee organized a campaign for 
; iyway, and the Progressive Municipal 

‘ue began casting about for candidates 

he offices it created. By this time I 
a a ound others to bear much of the respon- 
i ty and do much of the work of this 

niacter, so I had a chance to confer with 

in over our own affairs. 

2 were losing about four thousand dol- 
i month, and we had less than twenty 
sand dollars of our original sixty thou- 

| dollars left. Two of the three big 

eirtment stores were out of the paper; 
is the biggest furniture store, the biggest 
ie store and all the Tuttle companies. 

had the third department store and 

( of the small merchants in our adver- 

8/5 columns, and we had almost caught 
Py the circulation of The Star, which had 
ined stationary ever since we had been 

® field. 

was pretty hard to see the page and 

e-page advertising of the big stores in 
ther newspapers during the holiday 
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shopping season, but when I reflected on why they had it, 
and why we didn’t have it, I did not feel so badly. 
When compared with the previous year our November 


and December business showed a loss and our expenses’ 


showed an increase. That was one of the particularly 
bad features of losing advertising. We not only lost the 
revenue, but incurred extra expenses in connection with 
the material used to fill the space that the advertising had 
occupied. In January the clearance sales were held, to 
clear the track for early spring and Easter trade, and again 
we showed a loss in business as against January of the 
year before. Editorially we were making a fine news- 
paper. The news and discussion of the new charter bill 
and the beginning of the campaign for its adoption fur- 
nished plenty of interesting reading. Our circulation 
thrived, and everywhere people talked about The Sun’s 
victory and the new charter. But from an advertising 
standpoint the paper was sad to behold. Austin renewed 
solicitation of the men who had quit advertising with us 
because they couldn’t control us, but he found them just 
as determined as ever not to give us another line. He 
talked circulation and civic progress from morning until 
night, but he brought no new copy back to the office, and 
it became more and more evident every day that we should 
soon have to call upon Mell, Butler and Ashman for help. 

We agreed, however, to wait until April first before 
informing them how things were going. In the mean time 
Austin was to make a desperate effort to get Mills 
Brothers, the Streets, the Longmans, Gorman & Rudge 
and the Tuttle companies back into the paper. If we won 
the charter—which was certain—and made a new contract 
with even one of the big advertisers, we felt sure that our 
associates would provide more cash and that by the time 
the election was over and the new government established 
we would have sufficient prestige and circulation to get 
back all or nearly all of our lost business. 

The next three months were backbreakers and head- 
splitters for Austin and me. I kept up a lively, ceaseless 
campaign for the new charter, and spent my afternoons 
out with Austin, interviewing merchants. We classified 
and tabulated our circulation in every conceivable form, 
showing how many readers we had in every block in the 
city and how many in every town in the territory that 
traded in St. James. We made sworn statements; we 
invited advertising managers and store proprietors to visit 
our circulation rooms and watch the boys get their papers 
and follow them on their routes in an automobile. Wegave 
them route lists and asked them to trail the boys when we 
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didn’t know it. We offered to let them interview the car- 
riers, and agreed to give them, in confidence, the name of 
every person who took The Sun and let them visit the 
homes where we claimed our paper was going. 

I talked social and civic betterment, political economy, 
municipal government and honest: journalism until I 
dreamed it when I tried to sleep. After each afternoon’s 
labor I stayed at the office until midnight, writing editorials 
and editing copy for the next day. The next morning I 
would rise at half-past six and get to my desk again at 
half-past seven. Austin and I didn’t make a poverty plea. 
Nobody could suspect, from our arguments or manner, 
that we were desperate. We talked straight business in a 
straight business way. We gave no hint of any purpose to 
back down from our position of honest independence; we 
reiterated our purposes when occasion demanded, but in 
our hearts we were sick with fear. : 


The Last Big Advertiser Goes 


UR efforts, though undoubtedly of value as a founda- 

tion for future business, brought hardly a dollar that 
we wouldn’t have received anyway. Wemade a few new 
contracts with small dealers, but the big fellows were as 
determined as ever not to give us another inch. They 
listened to us; they received us respectfully, almost cor- 
dially; but they positively declined to be moved by any 
argument we could advance. They acknowledged we had 
the circulation shown by our figures; they admitted our 
rate was reasonable; but they would make no contracts. 
They told us frankly that they didn’t ever propose to do 
business with a newspaper run as The Sun wasrun. Our 
independence, the effects of which they had felt when we 
found it necessary to tell the public what they were trying 
to do to us, was still offensive. They would break that 
independence—or they would ruin us. 

Our circulation continued to climb during those three 
months, and on April first it had reached a daily average of 
a little more than twenty-seven thousand. On this date 
we lost the advertising of our remaining department store. 
Lisner, the manager of this store, was connected with a 
certain shoe factory concerning which I had published 
some unpleasant facts. On April second I again told the 
people of St. James that our news columns could not be 
controlled by any interest but theirs. I published a first 
page editorial, showing just what had occurred between 
Lisner and The Sun and what Lisner’s connection with 
the shoe factory was, and stating that he had discontinued 
his advertising because we had insisted on 
printing the truth about the factory. 

The paper containing that editorial 
reached Mell the next morning. Two days 
later he, Butler and Ashman walked into the 
office, and I knew that the hour for the 
great show-down had arrived. 

“Well, we’re ready to see what you’ve 
done with our sixty thousand,” said Mell, 
as we sat down at Austin’s desk that after- 
noon to go over our records and decide 
whether The Sun should continue to shine, 
or set forever. 

“That’s easily answered,” I replied. 
“We've spent it, as you told us to.” 

“Not all of it,” put in Austin. ‘‘We 
still have a balance of two hundred and 
thirty-seven dollars.” 

“Ts that all there is left?”” asked Ashman. 

“That’s all,’ said Austin; “but I’d like 
to have you take a look at our circulation 
statement.” 

“We'd rather see your statement of 
advertising receipts first,’’ said Butler. 

Austin had prepared a balance sheet of 
our advertising, circulation and cash, and he 
silently passed it over the table to Butler. 
Butler glanced at it and passed it to Ashman, 
who in turn contemplated it briefly and 
passed it to Mell. It didn’t require much 
time to read it and understand it. We had 
only two hundred and thirty-seven dollars 
left out of the original sixty thousand dollars. 
Our circulation had risen from 8148, the 
record of the day prior to our assumption of 
the management of The Sun, to 27,389, the 
record of the day previous to this meeting. 
Our advertising receipts had fallen steadily 
from $12,245.48 for May, 1905, to $4422.67 
for March, 1907. 

‘All the big advertisers are out of the 
paper, aren’t they?” asked Mell. 

“Every one,” replied Austin. 

“And all because they wouldn’t stand for 
something that I printed because I believed 
the reader was entitled to the information,” 
I said. 

“Boys, we’ve given this thing an honest 
trial,’ said Mell. ‘Our editor has done 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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A Continuous Show 


O YOU remember what you were much exercised about 

four years ago this fall? There was a panic, you know, 

and you couldn’t get money at the bank excene for some 
special occasion. 

For a year thereafter you couldn’t Peacoat expect 
anything worth mentioning would be done about those 
disturbing happenings because a Presidential campaign 
was on and the tariff was about the only thing discussed. 
Then came a long extra session of Congress which was 
altogether about the tariff; then a regular session of Con- 
gress which was mostly about the tariff and the appropria- 
tion bills; then another long extra session of Congress 
which was almost wholly occupied with the tariff. 

Soon there is to be another regular session of Congress; 
and it, too, will be occupied with the tariff. President Taft 
insured that by vetoing all the tariff legislation of the extra 
session except the reciprocity bill. Thanks to those vetoes, 
the whole show will be reénacted. All the host of thread- 
bare statistics about wool and cotton will once more parade 
through the Record, and members on both sides will say 
over again what they said at the first extra session and the 
regular session and the second extra session. 

At the close of the second extra session Senator Cum- 
mins made a brief speech about the Monetary Commission, 
thereby bringing up in a most incidental way the subject 
of banking and currency reform and prevention of the 
untoward happenings of 1907; but we can hardly expect 
to get anything actually done under that head. We must 
be forever and ever occupied with the tariff. 


The New New England 


ROM one point of view the great corn states are in New 

England. Year in and year out the yield to the acre is 
about forty per cent above the average for the United 
States. And the corn is worth more. The farm value on 
July first last, as reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture, averaged about seventy cents a bushel in New 
England against fifty cents in Illinois, lowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas. : 

It was a Connecticut youth, N. H. Brewer, who won the 
highest prize at the national corn show three years ago by 
producing a hundred and thirty-three bushels to the acre; 
and at the New England corn show last fall this record was 
probably exceeded by P. P. Davis, of Massachusetts, who 
produced a hundred and three bushels of crib-dry corn, 
containing more protein than four tons of good clover hay, 
on an acre. This acre of corn was worth a hundred and 
thirteen dollars for the grain and fifteen dollars for the 
fodder. Where in the “corn belt,” demands a Yankee 
enthusiast, is the acre planted to that cereal that will yield 
one hundred and twenty-eight dollars? He adds that 
the young prize-winners have performed invaluable service 
by demonstrating how waste land can be made productive, 
farms doubled in value, a revised edition of the old-time 
New England farm life brought about, and “‘fifty-dollar 
land in the East made to earn a greater profit at growing 
corn than hundred-and-fifty-dollar Western land!”’ 

The Department of Agriculture shows, in a recent 
report, that Vermont makes twenty dollars an acre net on 
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wheat, or four times as much as the Mississippi Valley 
makes; while New Hampshire clears over eleven dollars 
an acre on oats against two dollars and thirty-six cents an 


.acre in a group of Central-Western grain states. 


Already agriculture in New England is looking up. The 
value of farmlands in Maine increased seventy-four per 
cent in the last decade. Agriculture is to be a big feature 
of the New England exposition given by the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce next month. An announcement of the 
exposition says: ‘‘It has been a fault of New England 
people that they have been keenly alive to the develop- 
ment of all sections of the country except their own”; but 
“‘we are beginning to realize that there is here at home as 
much opportunity as anywhere in the country.” 


An Asiatic Invasion 


N ONE part of the United States—namely, Hawaii— 

wages of skilled labor have not advanced in the last 
nine years, but declined. Back in 1853, natives comprised 
ninety-six per cent of the population of the islands, and 
Japanese and Chinese one-half of one per cent. The 
native folk have dwindled decade by decade until, in 1910, 
they were less than fourteen per cent of the total popula- 
tion, while foreign-born Japanese and Chinese were fifty- 
three per cent. Industrially the predominance of Asiatics 
is even more overwhelming. Of males twenty-one years of 
age and over they comprise seventy per cent, and of males 
above nine years of age who are engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions they constitute seventy-six per cent. Out of five 
hundred principal manufacturing establishments, three 
hundred and four are owned by Chinese or Japanese. 

Nine years ago the skilled white workman on sugar 
plantations got four dollars and a quarter a day; last 
year the average was three dollars and eighty-five cents— 
the proportion of skilled Asiatic labor having risen 
meanwhile. 

Nevertheless, in five years, wages of unskilled plantation 
labor have risen. The lowest time-rate is now eighteen 
dollars a month for green hands or those past their prime, 
and a system of bonuses enables any thrifty laborer to 
increase his nominal wage. ‘“‘The Japanese and Chinese 
plantation hands,” says a recent departmental report, 
““manage to travel about a good deal from plantation to 
plantation; they support various purveyors of amusement 
and luxury, as well as of vice, and yearly remit large sums 
to Asia.’’ Eighteen dollars a month, without board, for 
farm labor is only two dollars below the average in our 
South Atlantic states. 


When Wages Stand Pat 


RITISH Board-of-Trade investigations extending over 
four years show that, where the British workman 
earns a dollar, the German workman earns eighty-three 
cents, the French workman seventy-five cents, the Belgian 
workman sixty-three cents and the American workman 
two dollars and thirty-two cents; also, that the food for 
which the British workman pays a dollar at home would 
cost him a dollar and seventeen cents in Germany, ninety- 
nine cents in France or Belgium, and a dollar and forty- 
three cents in the United States—where, by-the-way, the 
hours of labor are four per cent shorter than in England. 

Such is the gist of a rather celebrated report; but in this 
report the only workmen considered were those employed 
in the building, engineering and printing trades in the 
larger cities. Thus the American schedule starts off with 
city bricklayers and stonemasons, working eight hours a 
day and earning four to five dollars a day, and winds up 
with city printers getting three dollars a day for eight 
hours’ work. It is virtually limited, in short, to our 
best-organized, highest-priced labor. 

As it happens, that labor is engaged in industries which 
have no direct interest whatever in the tariff. What pro- 
tection, for example, could the tariff give a carpenter or a 
printer? The Bureau of Labor recently reported upon an 
industry that is directly interested in the tariff—namely, 
the steel industry. It finds that one-quarter of all the 
employees embraced in its investigation work eighty-four 
hours a week, or twelve hours daily, including Sunday; and 
one-half of them earn less than eighteen cents an hour, 
or two dollars and sixteen cents for a twelve-hour day. 
Highly skilled employees, comprising four per cent of the 
total, receive fifty cents or upward an hour. These are the 
ones that figure exclusively in standpat oratory. 


Our Bargain Sales in Land 


ENATOR LA FOLLETTE is rather passionately 

committed to the horrid, Socialistic, undemocratic 
and un-American expedient of Government ownership of 
railroads in Alaska. He says, very truly, that whoever 
controls transportation will control the coal and other 
coarser minerals. 

The public domain in Alaska comprises over three hun- 
dred and fifty million acres, containing much mineral 
wealth. In continental United States, the Senator points 
out,.we have already disposed of nearly five hundred million 
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acres of public domain as follows: Given to home: 
one hundred and fifteen million acres; granted to 
and other corporations by Congress, and by severe 
to which the Federal Government had previously 
ferred title, one hundred and ninety million acres; 
by the Government at nominal prices, one hundre 
eighty million acres. 

A statute of 1873 Provided that public lands bear 
coal might be sold at “‘not less than ten dollars an 
more than fifteen miles from a railroad, or “not less th 
twenty dollars an acre” if near a railroad. For thir 
three years, under that statute, the Government blith, 
sold coal lands at never more than ten or twenty doll 
acre—that is, at the very lowest possible price wh 
law permitted, though the lands were often worth 
more. 

In continental United States such important 
resources formerly belonging to the public—as 
iron, hard coal—are now pretty thoroughly monop 
Of course there is nothing horrid, Socialistie, 
cratic and un-American about that. On the contr: 
strictly in accordance with our most cherished trad 
but would Government ownership of railroads in Als 
really be worse? ; 
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Up to Uncle Sam 


OR rural mail delivery and star routes the Post-Of; 

Department uses about a million miles of publi 
ways—largely dirt roads, little improved. At t 
session of Congress Senator Swanson introduced a 
expend twenty million dollars annually for five 
permanently improving roads used in the postal 
the states or other local authorities to defray one-h 
cost of every improvement. Representative Li 
introduced a bill appropriating twenty-five million | 
to be expended in three years on the same gene 
A third bill proposed an expenditure of only one 
dollars. 7 

This shows a wide difference of opinion as to how n 
Uncle Sam ought to contribute; but there should 
difference of opinion regarding the Federal Gove 
duty to lend a powerful hand in good-road maki 
experience here and abroad shows that local aut 
cannot cope successfully with the road problem. 
hardly too much to say that every really import 
permanent improvement of the highways has co 
through state aid, and in this respect the Federal G 
ment bears a good deal the same relation to the sta 
the latter bear to the counties and townships. It n 
uses a million miles of highway for postal service 
main-traveled roads are more and more used for int 
travel. It is a rare automobile, for example, that 
pass a state boundary. Experience shows also t 
roads are catching. One mile of fine highway bree 
three other miles. The Federal Government sho 
instead of lagging behind. 


The Foreign Folk 


E ALL know statistically that the Slavs, Ital 

and Russian Jews have supplanted older st 
immigration, five millions of them having arrive 
last census period. We figure out their ratio to the 
born population, discuss their influence upon the la 
market and perform various other interesting arit 
and economic feats with them—from the point of 
their probable effect upon us. A view, now and 
our effect upon them is worth while. 

For one thing the children frequently become the 
interpreters, upon whom the parents must de 
necessary business transactions and for knowledge 
and customs—thus introducing a fresh complica 
the naturally difficult problem of family gov 
Imagine your own painful doubts if your son info: 
that the police in the strange land where you ha 
required him to play baseball every Sunday! 

In innumerable cases job-hunting compels the 
tion of heads of families for long periods. The Ital 
Slavs are mainly peasants, taken from the soil in 
climate and thrust into mills and crowded tenemé 
Northern cities. Ignorance of language and laws1 
the immigrant an easy dupe of rascals speaking his 
tongue. : 

There is also the erow dine of the newer forei 
upon the older, often radically changing} the cha 
an industrial neighborhood. Thus, in a city w 
churches of one denomination were abandoned 
years owing to the shift of population. One wi 
himself an immigrant complains: ‘‘The longer I 
this neighborhood, the more of a stranger I am. 
own people had moved on. Folk more alien to h 
the Americans originally were have swarmed in. 

To the native-born, for whom English is the 
tongue and Anglo-Saxon ways are instinctive, e 
living and bringing up a family in the Unite 
present difficulties. To strange-tongued forelaa folk 
difficulties must be vastly greater. 
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_ Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Big Noise 


\FTER gazing raptly at the portrait somewhat 
[conspicuously displayed on this page, one’s 
& natural assumption would be that the person 
jieted thereby —the same being Henry D. Clayton, 
Bufaula, Alabama—it has a pleasant sound, 
‘aula, musical to the ear—is a cherubic, not to 
cherubical or cherrubby, statesman. One cer- 
ily gets that indelible impression, as one says 
m one spills a huckleberry pie on one’s immacu- 
‘linen. And if so be one might see our beaming 
) on Pennsylvania Avenue returning from his 
uous labors at the Capitol, wearing the while 
little, round straw hat, the impression would be 
‘sified, or, as one might say after a manner of 
king, made entirely cherubimific. 

jowever —and this is a point that should be borne 
/1ind—natural assumptions and indelible impres- 
: are oftentimes distressingly shy when it comes 


he eternal verities. It matters not how cherubic 
iry D. Clayton, of Eufaula, may seem, I am here 
cay that that designation does not go; and here- 
#11 set forth the reason: No cherub that ever 
a. not even the two-hundred-pound ones that 
esteemed co-laborer in the field of art, Mr. 
hael, used to paint, ever had a deep bass voice. 
a Hence Henry D. Clayton, so far as the 
ubic part of it is concerned, is an open-faced 
«iver. He’s no cherub. He’s the Human Cave 
i Riproaring Winds, the Mastodonic Mega- 
ie of the Militant Majority, the Animated 
«aiding Board of the Unterrified Democracy. He 
3 le Big Noise. 
‘hen Henry D. Clayton arises to speak—which 
s;equently—the pages in the House of Repre- 
pone scurry about with bundles of cotton 
ding for use in the ears of the statesmen assem- 
I beneath the stained-glass ceiling. When he 
p/ks the rumble and reverberations of his voragin- 
7oice can be heard as far down the street as Ben 
fl) es’, where they are drowned in the jealous roars 
f)eneral William Henry Harrison, the largest, 
n; ferocious and loudest bullfrog in captivity. 
though Henry D. is a sizable man, his colleagues are 
lumed with wonder, each time he performs, as to where 
etores the tremendous volume of sound that issues, 
out apparent effort on his part, from his interior. His 
n¢ St whisper rattles the chandeliers and his full chest 
01 sets the bronze lady, Justice, on the dome to quivering 
Kan aspen leaf. Frequently on hot days, when Henry 
).| elucidating some point wherein the Democracy puts 
Over the jactitatious Grand Old Party, members of 
fouse retire to the ambrosial shade on the lawn of the 
atol, fanning themselves while reposing on the sward 
hearing with distinctness all Henry says within the 
ai of the House two blocks away. Should his effort be 
3red—as it usually is—there is no necessity for leaving 
¢ulep factories that stretch along the avenue. States- 
€ can entrance their olfactory senses with the mint and 
t/2same time gather all of instruction and wisdom that 
€ y is presenting a mile or so away. 


| The. Veicedhat Failed 


\) 'VER but once has that voice failed him—never but 
omce—oh, sad remembrance fraught with bitter woe! 
ll’ us who were present on that heartrending occasion 
ears bedewing our eagle eyes when we think on that 
llenight. Nonecan forgetit, none who hassat beneath 
aatchless and megaphonic eloquence of Henry and 
ed with bursting ear-drums to his orotund outbursts 
ttory. We had planned so much on him, staked our 
Sliesterces on his vocal brawn, only to lose. Hank and 
§)slicon voice threw us down, but none holds it against 
m It was fate. It was Nemesis. We had boasted 
udly. We had told without knocking wood of the 
: ading glories of that voice. 

sis what happened: The Democrats of this country 
pt about to assemble in convention for the purpose of 
‘ing the choice of the People’s Choice, that that 
9» should be named for President for the third weary 
I They had selected Denver for their rallying place, 
rallied there. Certain preliminaries were to be 
ed. One was the selection of a permanent chairman 
Mister the convention’s will. The wise men of the 
Tacy—if so there be—were unanimous in their 
Henry D. Clayton was the man. He had the 
He could make all that vast assemblage hear. So 
lose Henry. 
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Henry is Not Ali Voice 


He keynoted in a manner that reminded you of a salute 
of one hundred and one guns.. He made such other 
speeches as were necessary —a few hundred now and then— 
and that matchless voice remained true to all advance 
notices. The vast assemblage heard him, heard him to the 
consequent earache of scores of patriots and hundreds of 
observers. Then came the night of nights. The nomina- 
tion was to be made. Pardon me if I say night of nights. 
It was the night of nights and the morning of mornings, 
for so many speechmakers desired to second the nomina- 
tion of the Peerless Leader that the obsequies ran along 
until the sun rose above Pike’s Peak, if the sun does rise 
above Pike’s Peak, a matter of which I have no record. 
Anyhow it should rise there. 

Gus Thomas tore up a pine tree and wrote the name of 
William Jennings Bryan on the burning sky in letters of 
fire. Ollie James traced the progress of Mr. Bryan round 
the world until he got him in Buckingham Palace, where 
the King took off his jeweled diadem and cast it at his— 
Bryan’s—peerless feet. Two hundred and forty-seven 
other orators, more or less, performed similar stunts, and 
then came the crucial moment. All the orators had talked 
themselves and the convention to frazzles. The vote! 
What said the convention? How had it recorded the will 
of the Democracy? Well, you can search anybody who 
was there, for at that exact moment the voice of Henry 
D. Clayton failed, petered out, vanished, vamoosed. He 
had no voice. He had no whisper. All he could do was to 
stand there, gasp and make signs. How about that for a 
tragedy? Can you beat it? You cannot, you positively 
cannot. You cannot even tie it, in all the histories of the 
tragic moments of this world, from the time Eve ate the 
apple to the day when John D. Rockefeller discovered that 
the Supreme Court did not consider him a benevolent old 
party, but did consider him a combination in restraint of 
trade. 

Let us forget it. It is too sad to recall. Let us pass on to 
that other time when they selected Henry D. as toast- 
master for the Jefferson Day banquet in Washington, after 
this campaign that Henry keynoted at Denver. All the 
heroes were on hand, including the Peerless Leader. It was 
a grand affair. When time came to begin the remarks 
Henry, as toastmaster, began them by talking an hour and 
ten minutes by the clock on what had happened and what 
was going to happen, being in full voice and eloquence. 


Remindful of his Denver experience he had his 
voice trained to the minute. It did not fail him. 
After the first speaker had responded to the toast, 
“The Day We Celebrate,’ Henry spoke for another 
thirty minutes in introducing the next one. There 
were plenty of speakers and Henry gave each one 
a good send-off, half an hour of introduction being 
the usual allotment, but, in the case of an especially 
distinguished guest, forty-five minutes being con- 
sidered none too much. 

It was three o’clock in the morning when blind 
Senator Gore was introduced, and the winter sun 
had gilded the dome of the library before Henry 
turned them loose. At the close he was going 
strong. His voice was as resonant and as powerful 
as it was when he began. Denver was forgotten. 
The voice was again supreme. 

But Henry is not all voice. Perish that thought! 
That marvelous organ is backed by a heap of brains. 
He is now chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
where he was for many years the ranking Demo- 
crat when the Republicans were in control. He is 
now serving his eighth term in Congress and has a 
solid reputation for legal ability, courage and simon- 
pure Democracy. He was born in his district in 
1857, had a term in the Alabama legislature, and was 
United States district attorney from 1893 to 1896. 

He is a nice round man, with a round face, a 
round paunch and a calm and cheerful smile. As 
I said, you would pick him out for a cherub any 
day. But benot misled. Within Henry, somewhere 
behind that bland and cherubic face, there reposes 
The Voice. Reposes, didI say? A lapse, a palpable 
lapse. It does not repose. It comes forth in all 
its majesty, and roars until the foundations of the 
very ramparts of the universe itself quake and 
quiver when assaulted by its vast outery. 


Climbing Under Difficulties 


UNSEN’S PEAK, in the Yellowstone Park, has 
a sheer wall of rock on one side. There had 

been much speculation as to whether it was possible 
to climb’ this side of the mountain. One day 
Hentley Child; treasurer of the park companies, came in 
and announced that he had made the climb. 
“Did you have any trouble?”’ he was asked. 
“Not much, but it made my hands pretty sore.”’ 
““Made your hands sore? ’ 
‘“‘Sure; I kept stepping on them all the time.” 


A Bellowing Blanco 


BIG, brawny, red-faced sagebrush lawyer lived in one 
of the Indian reservations back in the seventies. He 
wore a drooping mustache and the Mexicans called him 
El Toro Blanco, because of his habit of bellowing in court. 
He was playing poker with the Indian agent and his 
clerk one day when a dusty and frightened man came in. 
“Be you Mr. Toro Blanco?” asked the visitor. 
““Yes,’’ replied the lawyer pompously, “I am the man. 
What can I do for you?” 
“T just killed a man over there on the white sands and I 
want to consult a lawyer before I surrender.” 
“That’s a good idea,’”’ said El Toro Blanco; 
resort to the law. How much money you got?” 
“Three hundred dollars.” 
“Gimme it,’’-shouted El Toro Blanco, thrusting out a 
hairy paw. ‘“‘That’ll be enoughif you furnish the witnesses, 
but it will cost you seven hundred cash if I furnish them.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ W. J. Burns, the detective, used to be a cutter in his 
father’s tailor shop. 


CC. M. Hays, president of the Grand Trunk Railway, is 
the only American who ever declined knighthood and a 
directorship in the Bank of Montreal in the same week. 


@ Robert C. Morris, the New York lawyer and former 
chairman of the New York County Republican Com- 
mittee, takes a pack train and goes into the Rocky 
Mountains in Montana for his vacations. 


‘always 


In our issue of August 19th there appeared on the Who’s 
Who—and Why page the reproduction of a photograph 
that the editors had every reason to believe was that of 
the subject of the article, Mr. Ebenezer J. Hill. The 
editors desire to explain that an error was made and that 
it was not Mr. Hill’s photograph that was reproduced. 
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for granted that the 

industrial middle class 
will finally be swallowed up 
by capitalistic production 
and its members forced to 
become parts of some huge 
factory or to join the ranks 
of unskilled labor. The 
invention of labor-saving 
machinery from the steam 
engine down to the modern 
electric motor has not bene- 
fited all members of society 
to the same degree. Cap- 
italistic production has 
profited most, frequently at 
the expense of the smaller 
industries. The tendency is 
worldwide and is deplored 
by all thinking men who 
are interested in the prog- 
ress of democracy. The 
efforts made to check this 
tendency have usually 
shared the fate of Mrs. 
Partington’s attempt to 
check the Atlantic Ocean 
with her mop. We have 
been amused but not sur- 
prised at the failure to 
counteract what seemed 
like a law of Nature. Still, 
it seems reasonably possi- 
ble that the same agency — 
invention—which set this 
tendency free may supply 
us with a means of counter- 
acting some of its baneful effects on society. The effect 
of the invention of the steam engine was to substitute 
for the independent worker in his little shop a worker 
who was simply a part of a machine—a connecting link 
between a machine and a piece of work. His work or 
time became a commodity as truly as the piece of work 
with which he was connected. The invention freed pro- 
duction at the expense of the workmen and led to the 
decline of the industrial middle class—a decline that was 
sometimes rapid, sometimes very slow. 


L IS commonly taken 
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Model Class of Shoemakers in Department for Promoting Crafts Fairly Well Equipped With Machinery 


An Aid to Self-Help 


HE modern inventions of machine tools of various sorts 

and of gas, benzine and electric motors have, however, 
furnished sources of motive power that make possible less 
highly centralized methods of production. For example, 
a small steam engine uses about four kilograms of coal an 
hour to one horse-power, while a great steam engine of 
one thousand horse-power consumes only 0.5 of a kilo- 
gram of coal an hour to one horse-power. Economy in 
production, under these circumstances, of course compels 
the union of workers in great organizations, with the pur- 
chase of materials and sale of product by wholesale meth- 
ods. The small gas, benzine and electric motors, however, 
work almost as economically as the greater ones; and, 
thanks to the divisibility of the electric current, they 
furnish a cheap and convenient source of power for the 
smaller industries. Then, too, a large number of tool 
machines are now available for the small shops and are 
suited to their needs. These machine tools do not destroy 
the rich treasures of skill in handwork, but conserve it by 
freeing it from unnecessary drudgery and by furnishing 
opportunities for new forms of skill. A way thus seems to 
open for assisting these smaller producers, an opportunity 
which has been utilized by the Department for the Pro- 
motion of Crafts, in Austria. A consistent and systematic 
effort has been made during the past eighteen years to 
furnish the smaller industries means of production that 
will give them a fair opportunity of competing with the 
factory. This, of course, is possible only where there are 
natural resources of power and skill that can be drawn 
upon. 

It has been said that ‘‘ Austria is a museum of obsolete 
forms of production.” This is true in some portions of 
the empire. In the Bohemian forest and in the Alpine 
lands you can find forms of hand labor that date back to 
the Middle Ages. You can, of course, find different con- 
ditions in other places. The Austrian census of those 
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employed in the industries for the year 1902 showed 
1,317,116 persons employed in small industries: less than 
ten persons in 587,677 shops or plants; 11,704 plants of 
middle size employing from eleven to twenty persons; 
30,428 large plants employing more than twenty persons. 
Germany, with about twice the population, has 35,774 
plants of middle size, a much better showing than Austria 
makes with its 11,704 plants. There is a general feeling 
in Austria that something should be done to build up this 
middle-class industry; and the creation of the Department 
for the Promotion of Crafts is one of the direct results of 
this feeling. 

The feeling of the necessity of a better mental and 
material equipment for those engaged in the industries has 
led to the founding of numerous industrial schools in 
Austria, to the devoting of greater care to the management 
of the continuation schools for apprentices, and finally to 
state action in the organization of the present department, 
which is at once a source of educational and of material 
aid to those engaged in the smaller industries. 

In 1891 the Ministry of Commerce provided an appro- 
priation of twenty thousand kronen for the promotion of 
the smaller industries or crafts. In the following year a 
commission appointed by the ministry discussed the best 
ways of spending this appropriation. They finally left the 
carrying out of their plans to the Technological Museum 
of Vienna. At the same time the ministry provided for a 
council to have general charge of this work. Since 1898 
there has been a special department of the Ministry of 
Commerce which has devoted its time to carrying out the 
plans of the council. In the year 1908 the whole service 
was transferred to the newly created Ministry of Public 
Works, and the Department for the Promotion of Crafts 
was organized. 

There are two general divisions of the work of this 
department; one educational—instruction in technical 
and economic subjects; the other material—providing 
assistance in the way of machine tools, motors and loans 
of money to those engaged in the smaller industries. In 
both, the department means to offer help only as a means 
to “Self-help” —the motto of the institution. Asaschool, 
it teaches workmen up-to-date methods of doing work; 
the best machine tools and how to use them; the best ways 
of supplying, using and caring for materials; the best 
ways of running a small business, including the technic 
of production and -sale of product; and, perhaps most 
important of all, the value of codperation. 

The department also interests itself in the formation of 
associations of commerce and of industry, assists them in 
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laying out good indi 

or business plants, supp 
industrial machinery 
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to stimulate their ent 
prises, and assists them 
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or orders for work, 
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army. A new service 
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machines furnished, as | 
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cation. The present pi 
tice of furnishing toc 
long time without inte} 
is a violation of tl 
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promotion of the crai 
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with small grants of mo 
Examples of such i 
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Technological Museum in Prague, the Institution for) 
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the Institution for the Advancement of Commerce i 
Industry in Cracow—in all, about twenty insti 
The task of all is to change the obsolete methods of w! 
into up-to-date forms of production and sale, ant th 
this by stimulating self-help by means of educa 1 
by furnishing material assistance. 

The central institution is in Severingasse 9, Vient i 
is composed of offices for the officials of the departmit 
workshops for the model courses and halls for ex 
of tools and machines. The main hall is about eig 
square and has an anteroom with about one 
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Helping the Small Craftsmen , 3 


ISITS to the machine halls are encouraged 
entrance fees are charged. About twelve thou 
sons visit them every year. Bodies of workmen 
notice of their visit will have a special guide provides 
them. Handworkers of limited means, living ou 
Vienna, will be granted an allowance to enable 
visit the machine halls if such a visit seems desi 
the visit is for the purpose of learning the best 
of using the machines exhibited, information will 
by a specialist from the department. 2 
Special exhibitions are given from time to ti 
machine halls. In the year 1906 there was 
exhibition showing the technic of tempering 
seventeen thousand visitors; in 1907-8 an 
handworkers’ technic, with twenty thousand’ 
These exhibitions offered opportunities for imp’ 
to small craftsmen, whose visits were made easii 
granting of allowances for expenses. Special le 
practical exercises in the use of the machines ¢ 
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united with the exhibitions. Information and advice 
given freely with reference to the motors and 
ine tools exhibited in the halls; also instruction 
-to-date methods of production and the supply of 
materials. Advice was given with reference to the 
ing of workshops and the founding of associations. 
machines exhibited were from all countries—Austria, 
urse, being favored. Twenty-one exhibitions have 
held in other parts of the empire, some of the exhibits 
- transferred from the central institution in Vienna— 
smainder being contributed by the local organizations. 
jitions have also been made of the work of this depart- 
inthe World’s Fair in Paris in 1900, in the exhibition 
irk in 1902, in Cracow and Trieste in 1904, and in 
on in 1906. 

2 department endeavors to provide special advanced 
Jical and business training for ambitious handworkers. 
ods must be employed entirely different from those 
nthe training of apprentices, as the training required 
ves not only the use of tools and mechanical contriv- 
+ but knowledge of better ways of conducting a busi- 
yf middle size. This demands knowledge not only of 
ieal but of economic progress, which must be com- 
mated to these men under special and practical condi- 


+ department, therefore, conducts model courses 
-aim at making the workmen familiar with the best 
srial tools and machines, with a well-arranged shop, 
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J he latest technic of handwork, and with instruction ° 
ikkeeping, business arithmetic and other special sub- © 


It strives to so arrange its work in these subjects as 
isent a picture of the economic unity and system 
‘will be found in a well-conducted workshop. These 
's are, in respect to their materials and management, 
(s of a business of middle size, in which,-in addition 
i} regular department officials, the visiting masters and 
‘ten must each take part. The workers will complete 
technic in handwork in these courses and, at the 
time, learn to manage a business in a scientific and 
tea way. 


: Educating the Consumer 
1 HE present time there are eight such model business 

\ops or courses in the central institution in Vienna— 
my: for shoemakers, tailors, cabinetmakers, electro- 
t\s, electric installers, bookbinders, sheet-iron workers 
J‘umbers. Other courses are in preparation. These 
r3run from six to twelve weeks; and, as the workmen 
¢in are deprived of an opportunity of earning wages, 
ledy ones receive an allowance, which amounts to 
si7 kronen a week for masters and seventeen kronen 

¢tfor journeymen, in addition to the cost of trans- 
{on to Vienna and back. Provision is made for 

(orkers who wish special instruction in the use of 
. mechanical contrivance, and also for 
| 
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lectrical Students in the Act of Installing Wires 


persons who need a longer period of prepara- 
tion than the normal one. 

Up to 1909 there had been 245 work courses 
with 3932 participants: 


CoursEs ENROLLED 
For shoemakers ... . 174 1215 
Nor'tailors. czas) be ee) » OF 1109 
For cabinetmakers . . . 47 635 
For locksmiths V4 a. . 32 377 
For/carpenters =. «9s . 6 389 
For electro-platers ee Lill 124 
For electric installers . . 4 43 
For lightning-rod men . . 3 28 
For bookbinders . . . . 1 12 


The model courses serve also as experimental 
workshops. Such shops must keep pace with 
the technical progress of the industry for which 
they are instituted and must utilize, so far 
as possible, such progress themselves. They 
must interest themselves in the investigation 
of ‘materials; must prepare models, sketches 
and drawings. This last phase of the activ- 
ity of the department has assumed great 
proportions in the last few years. 

The department arranges for courses of lec- 
tures for the working men and excursions to 
manufacturers’ establishments in the. large 
cities of Austria. Special masters and foremen 
in the different crafts accompany the teachers 
in these traveling courses and are employed 
in practical demonstrations. The depart- 
ment has such courses conducted for shoe- 
makers, tailors, cabinetmakers, coopers, 
locksmiths, electric installers and stonemasons 
—in all, five hundred and twenty-five courses, 
with eleven hundred and fifty members. 
Technical and economical subjects which are 
of interest to the tradesmen: are discussed 
either by the officials belonging to the depart- 
ment or by specialists taken from outside. 

A partial list of the subjects discussed in these lectures 
is as follows: Bakers’ machines; the carpenter’s trade at 
the present time; the development of women’s hats from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century to the present 
time; bookbinding; the art of graining and marbling; the 
shoe-last; gas and benziné motors, and plumbing in 
America. 

Sometimes the department undertakes the conduct of a 
series of lectures in order to make the masters more 
thoroughly acquainted with the industrial novelties than 
they could be by a single lecture. The department also 
prepares lectures for the general public, with the aim of 
giving the technical knowledge of products which the 
consumer should have in order to form a correct estimate 
of their value. The department believes that it is not 
sufficient to train workmen to produce goods in better 
ways and in more highly artistic forms; you 
must also teach the consumer to appreciate 
the better and more artistic forms and lead 
him to make his choice after considering 
quality as well as price.. One of the topics 
discussed at a recent meeting of the officials 
of this department was, Production for Quality 
and the Education of the Consumer. 

The production of goods at the present time 
demands cheaper and greater mechanical 
power than formerly and must be carried on 
by the use of machine tools and motors. Hand- 
workers cannot solve their problems in 
opposition to the general laws of economical 
life and must make use of mechanical devices 
in their work. The department therefore 
strives to equip handworkers with up-to-date 
tools and machines, requiring the craftsmen 
to pay back the cost of the equipment in 
installments without interest, the payments 
being extended—usually—over ten years. 

To use such machines profitably they must 
be used constantly and the product must be 
disposed of in a businesslike way. The depart- 
ment encourages the organization of unions 
or associations for the purpose of utilizing fully 
the common industrial plants. An additional 
reason for encouraging the formation of such 
associations is the enormous expense that 
would be entailed upon the Government if it 
undertook to furnish motors and machine tools 
to all the individual handworkers demanding 
them—and the fact that this, too, would in- 
evitably lead to overproduction. The 
department, for this reason, has interested 
itself in the formation of industrial associations 
for the common use of tools and machines. 
As these associations lack both technical knowl- 
edge and capital, outside assistance is neces- 
sary—first, for the supplying of industrial 
helps; and second, for industrial and com- 
mercial education. 
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Practical'Lessons in Electricity 


These associations of workers consist principally of hand- 
workers of the same or related branches of industry. Their 
purpose is the common utilization of motors and machine 
tools in a special central workshop, where raw materials are 
partially worked over or prepared. The finishing of the 
product is usually done in the workshops of the individual 
members of the association, whose economical independ- 
ence thus remains undisturbed. Such associations can be 
formed only where there are sufficient numbers of hand- 
workers of the same industry who are disposed to unite 
themselves into an association. Where this is not the 
case, and where the necessity for the use of machines 
exists, another sort of association must be formed. This 
is the so-called machine association. 


Industrial Independence 


ACHINE associations are free unions of handworkers 

that aim to secure for their members the use of mechan- 
ical helps, which will be set up in their individual plants 
and used in common by the members of the association. 
Such associations are especially important in places with a 
cheap electric current. The department will supply such 
associations under a contract for payment in installments 
once only; later mechanical help must be cared for by the 
association itself by means of private capital. When a 
little community undertakes the réle of a machine associa- 
tion, trying to provide industrial helps for its handworkers 
without profit to itself, the department will gladly fur- 
nish an equipment without the forming of a machine 
association. 

As a result of the supply of machines by this depart- 
ment, thousands of people in the industries are enabled to 
supply themselves with thorough industrial equipments 
suited to the production of goods in a competitive indus- 
try. In many cases these associations have developed 
into independent up-to-date business plants—flourishing 
codperative institutions. A few examples of these may 
be mentioned here. The carpenters’ and cabinetmakers’ 
association of Saleano produced wares in 1908 to the value 
of 1,262,776 kronen; in Mariano, to 165,885 kronen; in 
St. Veit, in Seiback, to 385,813 kronen; the workmen’s 
association in the Stubaier small-iron industry in Fulp- 
mes, to 554,542 kronen; the association of nailsmiths 
in Kropp, to 361,271 kronen; the workmen’s association 
of shoemakers in Judendorf, to 14,600 kronen; and the 
stonemasons’ association in PutiSée, to 211,676 kronen. 

The members of these associations pay for the use of the 
machines, the sums paid being used for furnishing addi- 
tional industrial helps to the members of the association. 
These payments amount in some cases to a large sum of 
money and enable the association to provide itself with 
valuable industrial machinery. In a place where such a 
showing as the above cannot be made on account of smaller 
opportunities for work, the furnishing of machines has often 
enabled the handworkers to establish their independence. 
They have not sunk out of their class, but have remained 
independent business organizations. 
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“Clear as amber!” 


E, paid seven thousand 
dollars for one filter— 
the only one of its kind in this 
country, we believe—simply to 
render four of our 21 kinds a 
little daintier and more at- 
tractive. 
That shows you the principle 
on- which we prepare all 


Just as we spare no pains nor 
expense to make our clear soups 
exceptionally delicate and tempting; 


PS 


so we devote the same unrestricted | 


care and expenditure to make our 
thick soups rich and full-bodied and 
satisfying. 

Our meat soups are made of prime 


fresh meats—our Chicken Soup of | 


choice selected poultry; our vege- 


table kinds of fresh tender vegetables | 


right off the farm. And being steril- 
ized by heat alone, and after sealing, 


every Campbell ‘‘kind”’ when served | 


on your table retains all its original 
freshness and flavor. 
Why not enjoy all this today ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam Chowder ‘Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosrpH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


““O, it seems as grateful! 
As sunshine after rain— 
This savory steaming plateful 
Of Campbell’s Soup again!” 
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Of course it is admitted at once that some 
of these experiments have been failures. 
The greatest prudence and technical knowl- 
edge cannot always prevent the downfall 
of codperative undertakings. There will 
always be circumstances that no council 
or administrator can influence or control. 
The number of industrial ’and commercial 
associations organized and partially sup- 
ported by the department since 1892 is 
282; 202*‘for the production of goods and 
eighty for selling or handling them. The 
value of the machinery taken back amounts 
to 256,300 kronen or fourteen per cent of 
the value of the machinery furnished. 
Most of these returns took place in-the 
early history of this movement. The re- 
turns of machines were almost always the 
result of the dissolving of the associations. 
The machines were not by any means a 
dead loss, as most of them were turned over 
to other associations after a fair discount 
for use—about seven per cent. 

The business of furnishing these ma- 
chines to associations calls for extraordinary 
prudence on the part of the department 
and for great care in following up the sup- 
ply with educational work.’ It is of little 
use to provide handworkers with up-to- 
date machines, to make it possible for 
them to secure adequate capital, and then 
leave them to their own resources. Their 
enterprise demands ‘technical knowledge 
and economical judgment on the part of 
the men placed in control. Neither the 
ordinary course of industry, the training 
offered the handworker up to this time, 
nor the course of events of the last century, 
has contributed much to the development 
of such personal qualities. This technical 
knowledge and business judgment must be 
awakened; and the result of the work of 
the department will depend finally upon 
the intellectual influence it will be able 
to exercise upon the handworker. The 
problem is an educational one, a problem 
bristling with difficultiesand perhaps disap- 
pointments. In some way the department 
must provide technical and commercial 
education for a generation of men who will 
be thus qualified technically and econom- 
ically to contend successfully against the 
supremacy of the factory. The department 
believes it is a legitimate work for the Gov- 
ernment and that it can be accomplished. 

The department has endeavored to util- 
ize its educational opportunities at every 
step of the way. It has sought to advise 
these organizations, through its promo- 
tional work, as to methods of calculating 
the profitableness of enterprises; as to the 
best plans for erecting workshops; as to 
the best machines for given purposes and 
the best and most economical methods of 
using them. A workmaster is sent out 
from the department to conduct the instal- 
lation of new machines and to instruct the 
members of the association in their use. 
Experts in bookkeeping assist the officials 
of the associations in introducing business 
books, give them advice about the control of 
the undertaking and. conduct the inspection 
of their plants for a time. The officials of 


| the department always stand ready to assist 


the society in carrying on their business. 


Borrowing From the State 


As has been stated, the machines will be 
furnished by the Ministry of Public Works, 
to be paid for by installments in ten years 
without interest on the debt. These pay- 
ments of the associations, up to the year 
1909, were made to the finance minister. 
After 1908 they were placed to the credit of 
the Department for the Promotion of 
Crafts as a means of creating a permanent 
fund. This means that the state—it is 
hoped—will appropriate a constant sum 
for the use of the department; and that 
the department will have, in addition, after 
1909, all the sums paid back by the associ- 
ations, these amounting in one year to 
seventy thousand kronen. Two things are 
secured by this arrangement: First, an 
ever-increasing amount of money for fur- 
nishing machines and other assistance; 
second, the moral responsibility of the 
associations is increased because, under 
this arrangement, every neglect on their 
part in making their payments to the de- 
partment means not only an injury to the 
fiscal interest of the country but also an 
injury to their own class of workers. 

With the exception of the machine asso- 
ciations, all the industrial unions need a 
certain capital for carrying on the business, 
the amount of which depends upon the kind 
and extent of the association’s undertak- 
ings. The unions are seldom in a position 
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to satisfy this need from their own means. 
The system of credit for industrial enter- 
prises is not much developed in Austria, 
although schemes for Government credit 
associations have been discussed. The 
Ministry of Commerce in 1898 included, in 
its program for advancing the crafts, loans 
at a small rate of interest. As this year’s 
estimate for both loans and machinery 
amounts to only two hundred and ten 
thousand kronen, it follows that the asso- 
ciations could be granted only very small 
loans or bounties, while for greater de- 
mands for money they must deal with the 
ordinary moneyed institutions. The loans 
granted by the department serve only as a 
supplement to the capital required for the 
enterprise. The department, however, un- 
dertakes to assist the associations in their 
dealings with the money institutions. Its 
traveling agents, in addition to advising 
the department about loans to associations, 
advise banks as to the financial standing of 
the association and thus aid them to secure 
loans from ordinary credit institutions. 
Forty-three. associations have been 
loaned money for the purpose of purchasing 
raw material. Not much has been spent in 
this way, as it has been difficult for the 
handworkers, for personal reasons, to give 
up old sources of purchase, and because 
the conduct of common warehouses de- 
mands special knowledge and _ personal 
ability. The experience of the department, 
however, shows that these difficulties are 
not insurmountable and that such organi- 
zations for the purchase of materials are 
extremely helpful. Loans have been made 
to associations organized for the purpose 
of conducting common sales-magazines for 
the sale of their products. The conduct of 
such enterprises requires even more capital 
than the raw-material warehouse and still 
greater business dexterity. At present 
there are comparatively few such selling 
associations, some showing good results. 


Working for the Army 


Since the year 1898, loans have been 
made to 114 associations, amounting to 
729,900 kronen. Of this, up to now, 58,- 
100 kronen have been written off. This has 
been the result, for the most part, of the 
dissolution of the associations. On this 
the department has lost eight per cent of 
the entire sum loaned. The associations 
pay three per cent interest on loans. 

The department has done much to stimu- 
late the better training of apprentices. For 
this purpose it has promoted the formation 
of exhibitions of the work of apprentices. 
The department has composed a guide and 
later a treatise on the subject of exhibitions 
of apprentice work, which are furnished to 
all the persons interested in the subject. 
The department has assisted in the organi- 
zation of such exhibitions by advice as to 
the best ways of preparation, by lectures 
on their ends and aims, by free supplies of 
printing, by money, and in other ways. In 
the year 1908 there were not fewer than 
six hundred such exhibitions in the empire, 
in which about forty thousand apprentices 
took part. Besides these six hundred local 
exhibitions, there were in the same year 
over forty central exhibitions, with prizes, 
open only to those who had won prizes in 
the local exhibitions. The contributions 
of the department were, as a rule, four hun- 
dred kronen to the central and two hundred 
kronen to the local exhibitions. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
measure for promoting the interests of the 
crafts, the department has taken a promi- 
nent part in securing commissions or orders 
for work, many of which have been turned 
over by the state to the support of the asso- 
ciations. The work is thus carried out 
under the direction of the department, 
which has repeatedly been able to recom- 
mend applications of associations for such 
orders and to advise the members as to the 
best means of carrying out the commissions 
when obtained. In special cases the depart- 
ment has furnished sketches and working 
drawings for the use of the associations. 
The most important commissions which 
these associations have obtained are those 
for the supplying of various articles made 
of leather for the Austrian army. These 
articles consist of boots, shoes, saddles and 
harness. For about ten years these asso- 
ciations have had twenty-five per cent of 
this work. The department has worked 
out a plan for dividing the orders between 
the various associations and has watched 
over the carrying out of the work. 

At first, the army authorities were not 
satisfied with the work furnished by the 
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HE Thermos Carafe has been de- 
signed for indoor use. In the din- {# 
| ing room, bed chamber, billiard room, | 
card room, or on the piazza it will be | 
asource ofhealth,comfortanddelight. [mg 
It is useful daily the year round. 


The Thermos Carafe will keep any 
beverage ice cold for 85 hours or pip- 
ing hot for 30 to 45 hours. It rivals 
the finest silver in appearance, Price 
$5.00. Adopted by Mr.James B, Regan, 
Prop. The Knickerbocker Hotel of 
New York, for all guest rooms. 


Buy the Thermos Carafe at any good 
store. Besure‘*Thermos”’ is stamped 
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associations. A commission was organized 
to pass upon all work presented. The Min- 
istry of War requested the Ministry of 
Commerce to undertake the dividing up of 
the orders. The Ministry of Commerce 
accepted this proposal in order to ascertain 
whether the bad work could not be im- 
proved and the participation in the contract 
be made useful to a part, at least, of the 
smaller craftsmen. They strove to accom- 
plish this by a different method of dividing 
the work. This ministry intrusted the 
Department for the Promotion of Crafts 
with the task of working out a plan for 
dividing the commissions granted to the 
smaller craftsmen. The methods suggested 
seem to have caused a radical improvement 
in the quality of the work furnished to the 
army authorities. 

This improvement has been so decisive 
that the army officials since 1908 have per- 
mitted an important increase in the orders 
given to handworkers. For the year 1909, 


thirty-five per cent of the year’s supplies of | 


leather goods for the army of Austria was 


ordered to be placed with the associations | 


of smaller industries. For the next four 


years this proportion was ordered to be in- | 


creased every year two and a half per cent, 
so that the handworkers in the year 1913 
will supply forty-five per cent of the needs 
of the army in leather goods. 


An Ancient Industry 


The last catalog shows three hundred and 
forty-nine associations in Austria and 
Bohemia—forty-three in Vienna, seven in 
Prague, six in Briinn, six in Kratz, four in 
Innsbruck, and smaller numbers in smaller 
cities of the empire. Taking them by dis- 
tricts, we have ninety-two in Bohemia; 
twenty-three in the Tyrol; thirty-five in 
Steinmark; fifty-two in Mahren; eighteen 
in Silesia; twelve in Upper Austria; fifty- 
seven in Lower Austria; twenty in Galicia 
and the remainder in other provinces of 
Austria. The distribution is over nearly 
all parts of the empire, although the indus- 
tries in some localities appear to have been 
too primitive to be stimulated in this way. 
In more favored localities we find seven- 
teen associations that are today exporting 
their products to other lands. The record 
of these grants shows that in thirteen cases 
the officials of the community in which the 
associations carried on business, took over 
the property of the associations and car- 
ried on the business for the benefit of the 
community as a whole. 

The following account of a few of these 
associations may be of interest to the 
readers of this article. The account is 
taken from a description prepared at the 
time of the London exhibition of 1906: 

Ferlach, in Carinthia, is one of the most 
ancient centers for the manufacture of 
small arms. Its origin dates back to the 
year 1558, when Emperor Ferdinand I 
called the army riflemakers—armorers— 
from the Netherlands to Ferlach, in the 
Rosen Valley, where there is an abundance 
of water-power. Soon every house had its 
armorer and the village grew. During the 
Thirty Years’ War in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, orders were very plentiful. In the 
eighteenth century Empress Maria Theresa 
showed her appreciation of the Ferlach 
industry by allowing the founding of a 
military organized gunmakers’ corps at 
Ferlach, which enjoyed her especial favor. 

In 1807 Emperor Franz I personally 
visited that place to convince himself of the 
ability of the Ferlach armorers, whose rep- 
utation was so good and had spread so far. 

Between 1800 and 1815 some three hun- 
dred thousand guns were supplied to the 
Austrian army from that region. Hard 
times, however, were in store for Ferlach. 
Government orders were lacking, traders 
cut the prices, export was partly or entirely 
forbidden, and outside competition adopted 
machines and thus undermined the inland 
production. The population of Ferlach 
and its surroundings, being brought to a 
low ebb in 1876, appealed to the Govern- 
ment for help. Investigations started by 
the Board of Trade—Ministry of Com- 
merce—revealed the necessity of intro- 
ducing the manufacture of dearer qualities 
and the use of machinery. Asin other dis- 
tricts, here, too, the young generation had 
to be taught modern ways of production 
and better taste. A training school for the 
small-arms industry was consequently es- 
tablished in 1878. This school gives advice 
in mechanical and commercial questions, 
procures and tests raw material and tools, 
lends models, designs and working drawings, 
and allows craftsmen to use its machines. 
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F you could have some world famous cooking 
authority assist you in the preparation of the 
food for a reception you were giving— 

—what a tremendously fine compliment you would 
pay your guests. 

You can secure the skill, the expert knowledge of 
the greatest and most famous cooking expert in the 
world—in the preparation of the most important 
feature of your next reception. 

You can have Mrs. Rorer make your coffee for you. 
Each package of 


Mrs Rorers 


OWN BLEND 


Coffee 


is made in accordance with Mrs. Rorer’s own instructions. 

The package of Mrs. Rorer’s Own Blend of Coffee you buy is as 
much Mrs. Rorer’s own compounding as though she came to your house, 
provided the natural coffee beans, blended and roasted them Aerse/f. 

And quite as pungent and fresh, for each pound of coffee is put up 
in the famous air proof, moisture proof, triple sealed package. 

More than 3,500,000 pounds of Mrs. Rorer’s coffee have been 
used since the first of the year. 


FREE—Mrs. Rorer’s Book 


It is called ‘£27 Coffee Recipes’’ and not only explains Mrs. Rorer’s secret of 
securing good coffee every time, but gives many helpful suggestions where coffee 
can be used as a dessert flavor. 

We will be glad to mail this valuable little book to you free —if you will send 
us your grocer’s name, mentioning whether or not he sells Mrs. Rorer’s coffee. 
It will give you some real treats in desserts, ices, etc. Write us today.» 


Harry B. Gates, President 


CLIMAX COFFEE & BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. E-4 43 Main St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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A testing workshop on the system of Liittich, 
Belgium, a shooting range and codperative 
machine shops followed, thanks to energetic 
support by the emperor, the Ministries of 
Education and Commerce, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Carinthian Savings Bank 
and the Parish. 

The codperative machine shops produce 
the principal drop forgings and _half- 
finished parts in general, and the Depart- 
ment for the Promotion of Crafts is about 
to make the individual gunmakers’ work- 
shops more efficient, too, by the supply of 
machine tools. 

Schénbach, an old parish, since 1319 a 
town, has about forty-two hundred inhab- 
itants. Of the origin of violin making at 
Schénbach there are no reliable records; it 
might date back to the middle of the six- 
teenth century, for, about the year 1580, 
Protestant inhabitants of that town emi- 
grated to Saxony, settled down not far from 
their home and introduced there the manu- 
facture of violins, bassos and mandolins. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the names of violin makers appear 
in the registers. The existence of a spe- 
cial guild in the same century is proved by 
documents. 

The manufacture of guitars, of bassos 
and cellos, and of silk strings dates from 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century; 
still younger is the manufacture of zithers, 
harps and other musical instruments. 

Increasing production led to a constantly 
spreading division of labor. There are 
still, it is true, violin makers at Schénbach 
who, like the old masters, make all the 
parts themselves; but, as a rule, each part 
is manufactured by special craftsmen. 
Besides, the actual violin, cello and basso 
makers there are now manufacturers 
of tops, bottoms, boxes, bodies, necks, 
finger-boards, bridges, bows, machines, 
pegs, strings, and so forth. Some of these 
branches are still further subdivided —for 
example, the bottoms and the necks for 
bassos and cellos are produced in separate 
shops. The mother-of-pearl inlays, the 
polishing of lacquered instruments and cer- 
tain other decorative work is also done by 
specialists. Zithers, mandolins and similar 
instruments occupy another group of crafts- 
men. Finally there are wind instrument 
and mouth-organ makers at Schénbach. 

At present about seven hundred-masters 
and dealers, four hundred and thirty of 
whom live at Schénbach itself, are engaged 
in this craft. Besides the masters there are 
many assistants and a great number of 
women, most of whom work in their homes. 

Machines have but very recently been 
employed; the common tools are plain and 
few—various chisels, gouges, drawing and 
carving knives with long handles, planes, 
handsaws, gimlets, files, steel for heating 
and bending the wood, benches and lathes; 
lastly, hatchets for the first shaping of tops 
and bottoms to bassos. Of these each 
craftsman has only the very limited number 
he requires for his special work. 


Cooperation in Music 


To make this native industry more widely 
known, especially on the foreign market 
where its productions go under another flag, 
and to ameliorate the conditions of work 
and income of the instrument makers there, 
a codperative association was formed among 
them in 1904 called a ‘‘ productive associa- 
tion of producers of musical instruments for 
Schénbach and the neighboring country’’; 
and effective steps were initiated by the 
Department for the Promotion of Crafts to 
obviate—by the introduction of improved 
technical appliances—the danger to health 
and life connected with certain processes 
in the manufacture, to shorten the hours 
of work, to raise the standard of wages, 
to supply the association with the neces- 
sary working capital and to bring it into 
closer touch with reliable dealers in foreign 
countries. 

The association is well managed by able 
men and can turn out an enormous quan- 
tity of good work at very moderate prices. 
It owns a collection of the latest models of 
instruments from all parts of the world to 
enable it to keep up with the demands 
of modern times, and measures are taken 
to give the masters, assistants and appren- 
tices opportunities for perfecting their 
manual and mental capacities. To all ap- 
pearances this association is destined to 
take a prominent position among the 
musical-instrument makers of the world. 

The margravate Moravia has a highly 
developed industry, particularly prominent 
in the northeastern portion of the country. 
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Even smaller towns achieve there’ 
economic importance far beyond 
standard of population. One of 
towns is Neutitschein, an ancient lc, 
makers’ town in which, up to a few ¢ 
turies back, the humming of the hand loy 
resounded in the small streets from neg 
every house. Since then, in place of nun 
ous small weavers’ shops, great facto 
with mechanical looms have sp: 
Besides these, there are also hat» 
machine shops and other indust 
dertakings. Some handicrafts, to 

oped extraordinarily —as, for exa 
cabinetmakers’ craft, which is - 

esteemed feature in the comme 
of the town. In 1899 the members 
cabinetmakers’ guild founded the 
erative association of woodworking | 


untiring efforts of a gentleman whe 
on, became a prominent member 
Department for the Promotion of € 
this association developed more ané¢ 
and became an economically highly 
tant model for the codéperative mo 
throughout the country. Althou 
association now Owns a spacious m 
shop, equipped with the latest mec 
appliances, its members still rema 
pendent masters; the joint mana 
comprises only the purchase of t 
material and accessories, the mec 
woodworking and the receiving of or 
joint account. The use of the macl 
charged for pro rata. Thus the m 
derive the advantages of a wholesalew 
taking without great individual risk, — 
Against Capitalistic Competitio 
et: 

The association has for a banker a wi 
financed savings and credit bank, 


careful administration has been 
accumulate a respectable reserve fu 
The Department for the Promo 
Crafts knows no cure-all for satisf : 
needs of the handworker. Its method 
promotion possess at least the merit ty 
they contain no impossible demands)t 
human nature and human resoure 
are not pure theory, but have grown out 
the immediate observation of econ 
life and have been handled by 
people who stand close to industrial p= 
tice. “The different means of advancing 
crafts are organically bound toget 
their picture in historical series” 
exactly the development. i 
The department seems to have su ‘d 
in its efforts to increase the number oft 1 
dustries that are large enough to per 
the use of modern machinery and : 
methods of production. By acom at 
of education and codperation the smi? 
industries have been able to make usidl 
modern machine tools and motors, and t tls 
makesome headway against the capita 
competition which threatened to overwhin 
them. The future work of the Departn 1 
for the Promotion of Crafts promise i 
st 


i 


even more fruitful than the past. Plan 
now under consideration that will furnis! : 
in the future even greater oppor 
influencing industries. 


Author’s Note—In the three biennial reporb 
Industrial Schools published by the Prusi# 
Ministry of Commerce and Labor considet| 
attention is given to the question of the | : 
methods of promoting the smaller indust’s 
Regular appropriations for this puree ei bel 
made by the Government since 1900. 
ment contents itself mainly with ia arid PY 
inces or cities that are interesting t. om 
the question. 

The methods employed are very antl 
same as those used in Austria. Prussia, how¢? 
devotes more attention to the educational si 
the work, and, sofar as I know, has not uni 
taken to lend money or to supply machiner 
public cost. A large number of model 
similar to the ones in Austria, are car 
the State Industrial Schools. At Co! 
Dortmund I have seen two very fine coll: 
motors and machine tools, similar in chi 
the one in Vienna. 

Prussia has also established several s 
nical schools, like the one at Schmalkald 
purpose is to prevent the downfall. of. 
dustries, some of which have been in 
thousand years. To show what Germ 
in this line would require another artic 
long as this one. The thoroughgoin 
which both countries are attacking the pro 
makes the subject timely. Both of thes 
ments seem determined to Jet no con 
‘“mere theory’ prevent them from prot 
developing the industrial middle cla 
that promises to be an important factor 
test with the onrushing tide of sociali 
be urged at once that the Government 
socialistic, but it may be a case Of ‘the h 
dog that cures the bite,” : 
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Selecting Railroad Stocks 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


considered the three main features of a 

railroad report: First, the amount re- 
quired for fixed charges; secondly, the 
amount required for operating expenses; 
and, thirdly, the portion of the operating 
expenses that is used for maintenance. So 
far as the bond buyer is concerned these 
are practically the only items he needs 
seriously to consider. Before purchasing 
the stock of a railroad, however, there are 
other features that should be studied, and 
the principal one is the percentage of gross 
earnings available for dividends, or, to go a 
step farther, the percentage earned on the 
stock. 

When the stock of a railroad is being 
considered it is generally assumed by the 
engineer that the client would not be 
considering the stock unless the bonds were 
perfectly good. Therefore, if the relation 
of fixed charges to the net and gross 
earnings is satisfactorily covered, his next 
aim is to ascertain: First, the per cent of 
gross remaining for maintenance and 
dividends after the payment of necessary 
operating expenses and fixed charges; and, 
secondly, the amount remaining for divi- 
dends on the preferred and common stocks 
after the payment of all operating expenses, 
including maintenance, together with fixed 
charges. For instance, in a report of mine 
relative to the stock of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company for 
the year ending June 30, 1910—which is the 
last report available—a statement appears 
as follows: 


|: THE two preceding articles we have 


The Margin of Safety 


“Preferred stock of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company is outstanding 
to the amount of $114,173,730, or at a total 
average rate of $11,514 a mile of road oper- 
ated. The surplus with which to pay divi- 
dends thereon amounts to 19 per cent of the 
gross earnings, comparing with an allowable 
figure of about 17 per cent. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910, the total income 
available for dividends on the preferred 
stock, after the payment of all fixed charges, 
etc., amounted to about $2060 a mile, and 
the full dividends on the preferred stock 
require about $576 a mile. Therefore, about 
$17.89 a share was earned with which to pay 
full preferred dividends of $5 a share, leav- 
ing a margin of about $12.89 ashare. The 
decrease in net earnings for the year ending 
June 30, 1910, together with the decrease in 
fixed charges, compared with the previous 
year, caused this ‘amount earned on the 
preferred’ to remain practically unchanged. 

“The common stock of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company was 
outstanding to the amount of $165,518,500, 
or a total average of about $16,692 a mile 
of road operated. The surplus with which 
to pay dividends thereon amounted to 
13.7 per cent of the gross earnings, com- 
paring with an allowable figure of about 12 
per cent. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1910, the surplus income available for 
dividends on the common stock, after pay- 
ment of all fixed charges and full dividends 
on the preferred stock, amounted to about 
$1484 a mile, and a dividend of $6 a share 
on the common required $973 a mile. 
Therefore, about $8.89 a share was earned 
with which to pay the present $6 a share 
dividends on the common stock. The 
writer is of the opinion that the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway is in a class 
where the earnings are subject to severe 
fluctuations; but as to the safety of the 
present dividend on the common stock the 
reader himself must be sole judge. It is, 
however, interesting to note that the change 
in earnings, fixed charges and amount of 


_ common stock outstanding for the year 


ending June 30, 1910, caused the ‘amount 
earned’ on the common stock to change 
from $12.10 a share to $8.89 a share, thus 
showing how sensitive is the common stock 
to changes in earnings and capitalization.” 

In ascertaining the amount earned on the 
stock of any given road a series of years 
should be studied, for if the earnings for 
only one or two years are used there is 
great liability that an unfair ratio may be 
obtained. A number of things might 
happen that would temporarily affect the 
earnings over a short period, but that 
would not materially change the earnings 


over a period of five years. The amount 
earned on the stock is an important figure, 
but it should be used carefully and not 
without considering the stability of the 
gross earnings. For instance, two roads 
may be earning the same per cent, and yet 
one may have a much larger margin of 
safety than the other. They both may be 
earning ten per cent on their capital stock, 
but one may have a capitalization of fifty 
million dollars and the other one of thirty 
million dollars. If, however, in some poor 
year there should be a great decrease in 
the gross earnings and both companies 
should suffer alike, the company with the 
larger capitalization and larger gross earn- 
ings would have a balance left for divi- 
dends, while the earnings of the second 
road might be entirely wiped out. The 
emphasis here may be placed upon the 
fact that the ‘‘margin of safety” of two 
roads, each earning ten per cent on capital 
stock, is by no means the same. 

In making a comparison of two com- 
panies the question of the surpluses may 
be used, but only after various other items, 
such as proper maintenance and the like, 
have been considered. As was explained 
two weeks ago, it is very important that 
every railroad in the United States should 
each year spend a certain per cent of the 
gross earnings for maintenance. It will be 
seen readily that should it be found neces- 
sary for one reason or another to cut down 
the maintenance charges, the surplus might 
be greatly increased; or, on the other hand, 
if maintenance charges should be increased 
the surplus would be decreased, other items 
being the same. As an illustration, sup- 
pose that there were two roads, the first of 
which found it impossible to appropriate 
the necessary percentage of its gross for 
maintenance over a period of years, while 
the second was able to make expenditures 
for maintenance that were even more than 
was absolutely necessary. If subsequently 
both roads should experience very pros- 
perous times over a series of years the 
first would be obliged to increase its main- 
tenance charges much more in proportion 
than would the second road, and it would 
not be able to add its additional earnings to 
surplus. The second road might possibly 
be able to keep its maintenance charges at 
the same rate, and thereby be enabled to 
increaseits surplus and indirectly its margin 
of safety. The gross earnings of two roads, 
where there is a vast difference in miles 
owned but approximately the same capital- 
ization a mile, may be equal, but in such a 
case it will be seen readily that the smaller 
road may be greatly overcapitalized and 
the margin of safety upon its capital stock 
must necessarily be very small. 


Three Factors in Investment 


Some of the bigger roads have a large 
leasehold interest, and consequently guar- 
antee the payment of the dividends upon 
the stock of the leased lines. This, in pros- 
perous years, will prove a great advantage 
to them, as increased earnings of leased 
lines will add greatly to the income of the 
guaranteeing company. However, should 
a year of poor earnings and depression set 
in, this guaranteeing company may earn 
an amount equal only to what it has pre- 
viously paid as dividends on its own stock. 
As such guarantees are for definite divi- 
dends on the stock of a number of other 
roads, and the company is obliged to pay 
these before any dividends can be paid 
on its own stock, this practice may make 
it necessary for the parent company to 
reduce its own dividends. 

Instead of further describing the vari- 
ous factors that should be considered in a 
railroad report when a stock is being se- 
lected for investment purposes, I have 
prepared a list of average figures that will 
enable the small investor quickly to make 
tests for himself. It will be remembered 
that the first item of importance is to note 
the per cent of gross earnings consumed by 
fixed charges, it being stated that bonds of 
a road consuming more than twenty per 
cent are not usually considered safe and 
conservative. The second main feature of 
importance, as evident from this elemen- 
tary article, is the margin over fixed charges, 
or the leeway that a company has for 
the possibility of decreased earnings | before 
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The Ostermoor Smile 


he Ostermoor Smile inthe 
morning means a day of clean f& 
work and clear thinking. It’s the 
smile that proves the difference & 
between the Ostermoor mattress & 
and an imitation. 
fw Forthe Ostermooris 4 
essentially a mattress 
of ComrorT. It 
compels relaxation 
and drives away {| 
a fatigue; you arise in & 
the morning with a @ 
thoroughlyrefreshed # 
feeling—and that year-’round ® 
=: Ostermoor smile! Get inside 
facts about mattresses. 


Send for 144-Page 
Book, Free 


(With Samples of Ticking) 
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Smile 
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and learn how the Ostermoor u 
differs from common cotton mat- fy 
tresses that are merely “‘stuffed.’’ § 
ie The Ostermoor is 4ui/t—four ® 
thousand downy, in- 
terlacing sheets of 
= fine cotton are scien- 
tifically compressed 
by our own exclusive 
process into a mat- 
tress that can’t mat, 
can’t get lumpy, and 
never loses its yielding resiliency. 


{If you want a perfect mattress 
% get the 


The Ostermoor 
Smile 


pomarrness 515) 


The book we will send gives proof of 3 
service (as no imitator can do) by telling 
¥ whatprominent people, after fiveto fifty- & 
five years” use, & 
say of the Oster- 
moor mattress. 3 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best Blue and White Ticking 
4'.6"_45 lbs. $15.00 
4'.0"_40 “ 


Don’t buy a “*just-as- § 
good.’ Ourtrademark 
is your guarantce. 3h 
When necessary we ay 
ship mattress express 
prepaid on thirty 
nights’ free trialsame & 

day your order is re- & 
ceived. Money back Be 
if you want it, i 


Get the book. 
‘a Ostermoor & Co., 101 Elizabeth St., NewYork = 


Canadian Agency: 
Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


13.35 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts, 50c extra. 
Dust-proof, satin-finish 

ticking, $1.50 more. 
French Mercerized Art 
Twills, $3.00 more, 
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into one complete, yet concise, 
library so clear and simple that 
fr-m it any busy man can pick 
our for any sort of proposition, an 
idea or suggestion that he can 
know in advance to be successful; or 
can turn to for original inspiration. 


It is a work that will show any man 
how to write or dictate the kind of letter 
that arouses attention, tingles with con- 
vincing strength, and carries its point; 
how to conduct a follow-up campaign 
how to key results, how to compile and 
index names, how to fit schemes and 
plans to any proposition. 


SYSTEM, the Maga- 
zine of Business, con- 
ducted this exhaustive 
investigation only for 
its subscribers. It was 
not to be given to the 
general public until 
1912, But the subscribers’ edition has 
caused a public knowledge of the tre- 
mendous value of the contents, and an 
extra advance edition has been made 
imperative. 2640 special sets have been 
hastily printed. 

To make its distribution fair and 
equitable to all business men, SYSTEM 
has made the terms as simple as writing 
your name and as easy as buying your 
cigars. $1 with this coupon brings to 
you the complete “ Business Corre- 
spondence Library ”"—3 volumes —672 
pages, transportation prepaid. $2 per 
month for 4 months thereafter—less 
than 7 cents a day—pays for them 
complete and in addition brings you 
SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, 
every month for two full years—24 
numbers of this remarkable business 
magazine, including « copy of 


The Big September SYSTEM 


—the number that contains not only many pages of business plans and 
ideas and scheines, but also the biggest and most interesting advertising 
SYSTEM stands pre-eminent the 
- 260 to 356 pages in every issue and you 
SYSTEM shows you how to 


section of any magizine in the world, 
Monthly Magazine of Business 


cannot afford to miss a single one of them. 
conduct or how to start a business, how to win trade, minimize wastes, 
keep down expenses, manage men—sc hemes and plans for increasing sales, 
conducting advertising and follow-up campaigns — ideas and methods for 
With this coupon 
SYSTEM every month for two years and receive at once the complete new 
3-volume Business Correspondence Library. Send only $1 with the coupon. 


Here at last is the clear, complete, specific method by which the business 
s letters crackle and snap with business 
the salesman make his letters as keen and terse as his selling 
talk —the young man develop himself into a power with his employers — 
by which banker, real estate agent, insurance man, credit man, can dictate 
into a letter with Scientific cert: ainty the style and charz acter that comm: ands. 
Do not risk losing your chance at this advance edition — act today. 


making more from your daily work. 


manager can make his firm’s 


strength 


i I enclose $1 


—Letters to Follow-Up Inquiries 
I, pp. 


see Vol. 
pp. 75, 84. 


—Nine Main Angles for Follow-Up 


Letters 


see Vol. III, pp. 63, 64, 78. 
—Letters to oe Catalog 


see Vol, II 


—Opening Pane to Get Atten- 


tion 
see Vol. I, pp. 
24, 85. 


—Interest-Holding Paragraphs 

see. Vol. III, pp. 149, 150. 
—Arguments to Clinch the Sale 

see Vol. I, ps 47; Vol. II, pp. 47, 136. 
—Schemes to Get New Customers 

see Vol. II, pp. 

227; Vol. III, pp. 29, 31, 137. 
—Money- Getting Collection Letters 
I, p. 135. 
—Clever Answers to Complaints 

see Vol. III, pp. 1€9, 198. 
—Arguments to Advance Prices 

sée Vol. III, pp. 159, 161, 174. 
—Paragraphs to Prompt Action 

see Vol. II, pp. 


see Vol. 


75, 76, 77, 78%-795 Vol. III, pp. 92, 93. 
—Letters to Dealers’ Clerks 

see Vol. III, p. 32. 
—Educational Letters to Dealers’ 


Customers 


see Vol. III, pp. 8, 9, 12, 13, 138. 


—Sales Letters to Dealers’ Customers 
see Vol. III, pp. 18, 19, 21, 22. 


—Letters to Follow-Up Real Estate 


Sales 


see Vol. III, pp, 77, 86, 87, 88. 
—Letters to Illustrate Demonstration 


ffers 
see Vol. III, p. 


—Effective Descriptions in Letters 
see Vol. I, pp. 44, 45. 

—Salesmen’s Letters to Dealers 
see Vol. III, pp. 41, 42, 43, 44, 

—Unusual Sales Letters 

see Vol. II, p. 12. 


Send me at once, transportation charges fully prepaid, the complete 
| 3-volume ‘' Business Correspondence ifs ibrary’ ’*—672 pages— Bound in Maroon vellum, 


34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 


The letters that have sold the most 
goods, collected the most money, set- 
tled the hardest complaints, won the 
dest jobs, had the strongest influence— 
analyzed and dissected for you to 
learn from, to adapt to your needs, 
or to develop an original style of your 
own—with the best examples actual- 
ly reproduced as they were used and 
graphically explained point by point. 

Here in these three volumes—672 pages— 
are packed the success-secrets back of the 
letters that are actually winning the biggest 


results today, that are bringing orders from 
you and me, and making other men’s fortunes. 


Two years of investigation by a staff of 
experts employed by SYSTEM, the Maga- 
zine of Business, were spent collecting the 
letters of firms and individuals; investigat- 
ing the actual results; analyzing the com- 
parisons of costs and profits; studying the 
difference in results obtained by differences 
in arrangement, wording, enclosures, etc. 


Every striking idea found in use by mail order 
house,wholesaler, manufacturer, retailer, realestate 
or insurance man, bank, collector, individual salesman 
or complaint clerk was followed out and its returns studied. 
This mass of information, this wealth of ideas, this gold mine 
of absolute facts was then charted and diagrammed —and developed 


—Letters to Answer Specific Inquiries 
see Vol. II, pp. 37, 38. 
—Clever Schemes to Get Replies 
see Vol. II, pp. 22, 26, 27, 28; Vol. 
III, pp. 167, 168. 
—Paragraphs to Increase Effective- 
ness of Enclosures 
see Vol. III, p. 148. 
—Business-Getting Postals 
see Vol. II, p. 63. 
—Schemes to Get Line on Prospects’ 
Needs 
see Vol. III, p. 136. 
—Plans for Offering Premiums 
see Vol. III, pp. 100, 175 
—Effective Summaries 
see Vol. I, p. 46. 
—Their Best-Pulling Letters 
see Vol. II, pp. 108, 109. 
—Letters Emphasizing the “‘ You’’ 
Element 
see Vol. II, pp. 133, 134. 

—Special Inducements to Retailers 
see Vol. II, pp. 128, 129, 141, 178. 
—Letters Emphasizing Special Prices 
see Vol. I, p. 149; Vol. III, p. 158. 

—Dealer’s Trade-Getting Letters 
see Vol. II, pp. 185, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 197, 198, 205, 206, 207, 208, 
211, 214, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 
226, 228; Vol. III, p. 25. 
—Trade-Getting Letters to Consumers 
see Vol. II, p. 147. 
—Letters Asking Credit Information 
see Vol. I, pp. 185, 186, 187. 
—Letters to Poor Credit Risks 
see Vol. I, p. 185. 
—letters Taking Reader Into Confi- 
dence 
see Vol. III, p. 181. 
—‘‘Last Resort’’ Collection Let‘ers 
157, see Vol. I, pp. 160, 164. 
— ‘True Note’’ Collection Letters 
see Vol. I, pp. 190, 193, 194, 
—Retailers’ Collection Letters 
see Vol. I, pp. 147, 148. 
—Instalment Collection Letters 
see Vol. I, pp. 154, 155. 
—Collection Letters Offering Induce- 
ment 
see Vol. I, pp. 156, 157. 
—Tactful Collection Letters 
see Vol. I, pp. 140, 141, 161, 16°, 
163, 164. 
—Collection Letters Quoting from 
Delinquent’s Letter 
see Vol. I, p. 176. 
—Letters to Bring Cash With Order 
see Vol. I, pp. 189, 191. 
—Collection Letters Containing Sales - 
manship 
see Vol. I, p. 188. 
—Letters for Collection Agencies 
see Vol. I, pp. 158, 159. 
—Letters Based on Current Events 
see Vol. I, pp. 91, 92, 147, 173. 
—Letters IIlustrating‘‘Man-to-Man”’ 
Attitude 
see Vol. I, pp. 86, 89, 90. 
--Letters Backed With Proof 
see Vol. II, p. 
~-Letters Backed With Inducement 
see Vol. I, p. 47; Vol. II, pp. 49, 136. 
-—Letters Appealing to Women 
see Vol. II, pp. 87, 89, 91, 92, 93, 
95, 96, 97. 
—Letters Appealing to Merchants 
see Vol. 1, p. 149. 
—Letters to Revive Old Customers 


138, 139; Vol, III, 


169, 214, 224, 225, 


16,°17, 71, 72; 73, 74, 


you receive 


see Vol. III, p. 182 
—Letters Offering Investments 


see Vol. II, pp. 102, 107, 110, 111. 
—Letters Appealing to Farmers 


and enter my name for a full 2 years’ subscription to SYSTEM, the Magazine of 
| Business, to include the big September number. 1 promise to remit $2 each month | 
i for the four following months, making $9 in all. Daksa dra 
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City and State _ ee 
1 Wabash and Madison NOS 44-60 E. 23rd Street 
r CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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] NOTE:—In Canada price complete is $10. Price in foreign countries $11 —§5 down, 
I $2 per month. Communications from European countries should be addressed to I 
A. W. Shaw Company, Ltd., 34, Norfolk, Strand, London, England. 
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see Vol. I], pp. 118, 119, 120. 
—Letters With Appeals That Get At- 
tention 
see Vol. II, p. 26. 

—Letters With Effective and Clever 
Appeal 

see Vol. I, pp. 101, 103, 104; Vek II, 
pp. 101, 102, 103; Vol. III, pp. 172, 
178, 179, 
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using up its total net earnings. These 
two items should be carefully studied when 
the purchase of a railroad bond is being 
considered. 

In considering the stock of a railroad 
company another item, already described in 
this article, should be considered—namely, 
the percentage of gross allotted to surplus, 
that is, the percentage of gross available 
for dividends. These three factors are the 
most important features contained in the 
report of any railroad company, and 
the investor should thoroughly understand 
the meaning and use of these three items 
in order quickly to interpret any railroad 
report. It will be seen that the first and 
last of these percentages are based on gross 
earnings, while the second one is based 
on net earnings. All three items combined, 
however, present a formidable and very 
conclusive digest of an entire report. 

In a small country like England it would 
be necessary to give only three decimals, 
one for each of these three factors by which 
alr2ost every report could be judged; but 
in a large country like the United States 
such a procedure is very unfair. For 
instance, it has been worked out that in 
the case of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company it is entirely 
proper that the fixed charges should con- 
sume 22 per cent of the gross earnings, that 
a margin of 36 per cent over fixed charges 
is safe, and that, if the surplus amounts 
to 11 per cent of the gross earnings, said 
surplus is satisfactory. It also would be 
entirely justifiable to use these same figures 
for the Boston & Maine Railroad Company, 
and thus these two systems can be readily 
compared. On the other hand, to use the 
same figures to test the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford system and the St. 
Louis & San Francisco system would be 
entirely improper. 

Instead of being located in a thickly 
settled New England territory with fairly 
regular traffic, the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad is located in Oklahoma, Texas 
and other Southwestern territory, which is 
sparsely settled and where the traffic is 
very largely dependent upon the crops, 
and therefore subject to great fluctuations. 
Consequently, to have the bonds of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany as good as the bonds of the New 
Haven, the fixed charges of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco system should consume 
not more than 15 per cent of the gross 
earnings and the margin of safety over 
fixed charges should be 57 per cent. More- 
over, to have the stock of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco a conservative investment 
stock, at least 18 per cent of the gross 
earnings should be available for dividends, 
after making an adjustment in accordance 
with the capitalization. 


The Great Railroad Zones 


This, therefore, necessitates dividing our 
country into different zones, or dividing 
the railroads of our country into different 
groups. Leading experts have for con- 
venience settled on eight groups, and these 
roughly are as follows: 


(1) Roads in the New England States 
. (2) Northern Eastern Roads 

(3) Connecting Trunk Lines 

(4) Middle Western Roads 

(5) The Pacific Roads 

(6) The Southern Roads 

(7) Pacific-Southern Roads 

(8) Southwestern Roads 


Of course it is impossible to draw 
arbitrary lines, and one must use judgment 
in deciding to which group a given road 
belongs. A list of one hundred leading 
roads in the country, however, together 
with the group to which they are usually 
assigned, is to be found in the next column. 
This list may be used by the small investor 
in ascertaining to what group a road be- 
longs, and then by referring to the table 
immediately over it he may quickly obtain 
the percentages that he will use in testing 
the report of the road in question. 

For instance, it is found that the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe belongs to group 
(7); consequently the fixed charges should 
not consume more than 16 per cent of the 
gross, the margin over fixed charges should 
be at least 54 per cent, and 17 per cent of 
the gross earnings should be available for 
dividends. Reference to the above report 
on Atchison shows that when it comes to 
the preferred stock about 19 per cent of the 
gross earnings were available, compared 
with an allowable figure of 17 per cent; 
while in the case of the common stock the 


September 


surplus was 13.7 per cent, compa 
an allowable figure of about 12 

In the case of companies having by 
class of stock the rule above described | 
be applied very quickly by any inves; 
but in the case of a company having 
classes of stock this last decimal must 
adjusted. Forinstance, if the total amo 
of preferred and common outstanding of , 
Atchison were equal, the surplus 
for the common dividends need 
aoout one-half of said 17 per cent, o 
per cent; but there is more comm 

standing than preferred, and as 
mon is paying a greater dividen 
allowable or ideal figure for the 

should be increased from 8144 per | 


about 12 or 13 per cent. 


Avoid Inside Information 


As the surplus available for comm 
dends in the case of the Atchison, | 
& Santa Fe amounts to only 13.7 p 
compared with an ideal figure of a 
per cent, said common stock is 

sidered by many people as a fair inves 
However, the margin between 13.7 
and 12 per cent is too small for a 
earnings of which are subject to 
fluctuations. The table herewith p 


is as follows: 


TABLE FOR TESTING RAILROAD SECU 


PER CENT OF 
: GROSS grees? 
we | esata 2 | sxep canons 
1 22 86 
ae 21 39 
3 20 42 
4 Lg 45 
5 18 48 
6 aly 61 
7 16 54 
8 15 57 


INDEX SHOWING TO WHAT GROUP ANY. 


RAILROAD BELONGS 


Alabama Great Southern . . . 
Ann Arbor. . . Fae 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe . ; 
Atlantic Coast Line 3. ae 
Baltimore:& Ohio;y a2)% ee 
Bangor & Aroostook. . . .. 
Boston & Maine . . <i 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Oia 
Canadian Northern . .*.. . 
Canadian Pacific <3). ae 
Central of Georgia . . Pe 
Central Railroad of New J ersey : 
Chesapeake & Ohio . . . . . 
Chicago & Alton <:52 3 ) ame 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois . . . 
Chicago & North-Western . . . 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincey . . 
Chicago Great Western. . . . 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville . 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. . 


. ° 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. . 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Loui 4 


Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling . . 
Colorado & Southern =) =... oe 
Cuba\Railroad . . -_ eee 
Delaware & Hudson . . . . «| 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western . _ 


Denver & Rio Grande ... . 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton . . . 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. . 
HO sees. es "eae 
Evansville & Terre Haute ar Sh 
Fort Worth & Denver City . . . 
Georgia Southern & Florida. . . 
Grand Rapids & Indiana. . b 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 3 
Grand Trunk Pacific’ .” <9) eee 
Great Northern). =f. 5. eee 
Hocking Valley .; . 4 2 ume 
Illingis.Central: _... sq. 
Indiana, Illinois & Iowa. . . .- 
International & Great Northern . 
Towa. Central*. =... «ee 
Kanawha & Michigan . . 
Kansas City Southern . . . - 
Lake,Erie & Western . . 3 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern b 
Leéhigh:Valley <7. 6. So eeuee 
Long sland’ =) 95.0 eee 
Louisville & Nashville . . . .- 
Maine’ Central: . = 2 2m 
Michigan Central) <3) eee 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. .* 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas . . - 
Missouri Pacific System. . . - 
Mobile& Ohio. . . . . 


. 


~« = 


¥ 


wille, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
ork Central & Hudson River 

‘York, Chicago & St. Louis 

+ York, New Haven & Hartford 


yw York, Susquehanna & Western . 
~ & Western . 4 


delphia & Erie. . 

Hadelphia, ae & W ashingt n 
Lisburgh & Lake Erie . 

L sburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Luis 
| ding Company 

| k Island System . 

fland . . 2 

Louis & San Francisco ‘ 

‘Louis & Southwestern . 

‘ooard Air Line 

; gs preteen 


Vit Jersey & Seashore 
stern Maryland . 

stern Pacific. . . 
reling & Lake Erie . 
Vconsin Central 

00 & Mississippi Valley . 
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*he table given herewith affords a simple 
2;hod of testing a report of any railroad 
ypany, for to do this it is necessary 
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the reader not to buy any definite stocks 
with the idea of speculating therein accord- 
ing to some inside information. 

When selecting stocks for permanent 
investment, however, to be put away in a 
tin box and forgotten, the small investor 
should make the tests above suggested 
and should purchase only such stocks as 
pass said tests. These tests given are, in 
my opinion, sufficient for the purpose; but 
if it is desired to make a further study it 
is well to work out additional figures, com- 
paring them with figures of other roads 
similarly located. For a suggestion as to 
four of these features, the following con- 
clusions taken from the above-mentioned 
report on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
stocks may be of interest: 

(1) There has been an increase of 11.1 
per cent in ‘‘total capitalization”’ a mile 
since June 30, 1901, when said figure stood 
at $52,808, compared with $58,662 on 
June 30, 1910. 

(2) There has been an increase of 31.9 
per cent in “total net earnings,’’ excluding 
taxes, a mile since June 30, 1901, when 
said figure amounted to $2887, compared 
with $3810 on June 30, 1910. 

(3) The per cent of ‘‘total gross’’ spent 
on “maintenance” has changed from 24.7 
per cent in 1901 to 31 per cent for the 
year ending June 30, 1910, during which 
latter year about $1796 a mile was spent 
on “maintenance of way and structures”’ 
and about $1569 a mile on ‘‘maintenance 
of equipment.” 

(4) The per cent of “total gross” con- 
sumed by ‘‘fixed charges” and ‘ ‘conduct- 
ing transportation and general expenses ”’ 
has changed from 52.3 per cent in 1901 to 
50 for the year ending June 30, 1910. 
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Oswego Serge—for men's 
attire depends not on fash- 
ion’s whims. It is a staple 


fabric and worn through all seasons. 


A serge suit is part of every man’s wardrobe. 
Whether the suit be custom-made or ready-to- 
wear, the sterling quality of Oswego Serge 
speaks for itself. Oswego Serge is made by 


A DETAILED COMPARISON OF THESE AND OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES OF 
THE REPORT IS AS FOLLOWS: 
= fe J fe o 8 1 4 
a ge (a8 | 8. | 83 z  |8s Wm.M Wood, President. 
Re eee Sere Timea ewol oe eee | eM) eg 
g i=} <j 5 & Zz (3) x >on is . . ° . 
E 5 z 8&8 = Meta Sa ad “tek Be z < < | & 5B |e Oswego Serge is made in a deep, rich Navy Blue and in Black. 
aq |g@oe| g88 S | gsé a Pe |geal BE | z ‘ : 
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oly to ascertain to what group the road 
D ings, and then to test the actual per- 
Pe jages by the ideal percentages given for 
I group. Moreover, by working out the 
{res on two roads, their stocks may be 
e\ily compared by noticing which road 
nies the better showing compared with 
; ideal figures for its group. 

f course, when stocks are purchased for 
ulation there are other factors that 
mt be considered; but I strongly advise 


/SALESMAN does not always stop to 

‘analyze the state of mind of his victim. 

!'| fact is, he stumbles across what i is un- 

icotedly the highest development in the 

roach of a salesman—that of diverting 

it ation from himself to his wares. 

¥ way of example, to show at least one 

gation of which this principle is capable 

ling to regular customers, there is an 

in ince of a salesman for a big. lingerie and 

n waist manufacturer. 

_1e firm, two designers and three sales- 

l, were grouped about a dozen new 

a dle designs, voting as to which would 

e the best seller. 

fhere’s my choice,” said the head sales- 
- “T could take an order for twelve 


a ircsrcd into a telephone booth 
0 up the buyer of a big department 
. ih 
_know, Miss K—, it’ s after sales- 
ni 's hours and that this is altogether 
mt ular, but I’ve come across a perfect 
eh of a shirtwaist. Picked it up, you 
I think you’d want to look at it. 
m not showing it to you to buy it.” 
Bid aty, minutes later he strolled into 
ouye: ’s office with the waist tucked 


The difference between this last figure 
and 100 per cent—namely, 50 per cent — 
shows in percentage the balance of the 
gross earnings available for maintenance, 
improvements and dividends. This bal- 
ance is one of the most important figures 
of the entire report for the investor to 
consider. The larger the percentage of 
balance and the more steady and constant 
its growth—all else being equal—the more 
valuable is the stock. 


SALESMANSHIP 


under an arm. The buyer turned and 
twisted the garment and admired it. 

“Are you people going to copy this?” 

“T don’t know,” the salesman said 
truthfully. “‘I have not brought it.to them 
as yet. I picked it up, as I told you 
because I admired it so and thought I’d like 
you to see it.” 

‘Get your firm to copy that waist for two 
weeks’ deliveries, at fifteen dollars a dozen, 
and I’ll give you an order for forty dozen.” 

The salesman left, protesting that of 
course this was the busy season; but that 
his house naturally thought a great deal of 
this particular account and that the buyer 
might depend upon his doing all he possibly 
could to fill the order. 

Within the hour the salesman rang up 
the buyer. It was evident from his tone 
of voice that he had gone through a severe 
argument in order to ‘‘induce”’ his people, 
but had ‘‘sueceeded” in having the order 
put through. 

**How long do you suppose it would have 
taken me to sell that waist according to 
the old methods?” the salesman asked, 
telling of his experience afterward. 

In making sales, as in everything else, it 
is the inventor—the man with imagina- 
tion—that leads. 


are supplied. Your Tailor will do the rest. Samples furnished 


on request. 


1915 BROADCLOTH 


Is another of our dependable fabrics—worthy of your attention— 
made for women’s wear 


In this— style “1915"°—we have aimed to produce a broadcloth possessing 
wear, style, color and appearance at an economical price, made possible by our 
large production. 

*1915"’comes in rich, glossy black and other shades now in vogue. We 
recommend the black for my lady’s fall and winter suit. 

“1915” is a worsted warp — made of the finest wool—comes 54 ins. to 
56 ins. in width. 

If you are unable to procure this fabric by the yard from your dealer or in 
ready-made suits, write to us for samples and we will see you are supplied 
upon receipt of money order or check covering cloth desired. The price is 
$2.25 per yard. 

Our “90-45-71” Serge (94 ounces in weight) comes in a wide range of 
colors. A strictly pure wool fabric, priced lower than any other serge on the 
market for like quality. There is a great demand for our black and navy 
blues, which are always in good taste.~ Price per yard, $2.00. 


Ask your clothier, your tailor or department 
store for American Woolen Company's fabrics. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


J. Clifford Woodhull, Selling Agent 
AMERICAN WOOLEN BUILDING, - - 18th to 19th St. on 4th Ave., New York 
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HESE garments typify the standard in men’s and young 


men’s fashionable clothes for Fall and Winter. Fine rich 
fabrics, perfect workmanship, and correct designing give Adler’s Collegian 
Clothes “‘DISTINCTION’’—they satisfy every individual taste. Go to 
the store that sells Adler’s Collegian Clothes, and note how your clothes 
expectations are fulfilled. 
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Our new style book —a guide for men’s 
ee correct clothes for Fall and Winter, 
mailed to any address on request.. 
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3 general condition of business in 
United States is disappointing to 
yse who have indulged in sanguine 
fations, and looking round for a 
oat the one within easiest reach 
jars to be politics. There is no doubt 
politics is having’ a disturbing influ- 
jon the country, for whatever interferes 
{the smooth operation of events must 
ld accountable for every consequence 
{sh interruption, regardless of the need 
isirability of the interference. There 
/pecies of revolution in business meth- 
{n progress and it seeks expression 
) gh the machinery of politics. 
(viously the motives of the politicians 
srequently selfish and in themselves 
j2ly commendable; but it appears to 
‘jatural law that the selfishness of the 
jidual shall bring about great good to 
saany and so it will probably prove 
'e present instance. Then the dis- 
rnting state of general business is 
‘muted to the partial failure of. the 
siltural crops, which it was expected 
11 be of the bumper variety and set the 
| sof business moving until there should 
\usic in the very hum. As it was not 
syle to find a scapegoat to blame for 
2 rop disappointment there is a philo- 
}2 acceptance of the inevitable in this 
jand emphasis is placed on the blame 
ipon the politicians. It is even sus- 
that there may be politics of some 
jn the August crop estimates, the dis- 
yy being made that the crop experts 
yallowed for too great a deterioration 
rg the last of the season. Had they 
a rosy estimate there would pre- 
ly be no reflection on their conduct. 
might, perhaps, have been com- 
ed for contributing to those elements 
ymake for business cheer. 
(the conduct of business the factor of 
t\ism is valued very highly, and it is 
jmary to assume that all things will 
Hout well even when the indications 
herwise. This point has rarely been 
illustrated than in the early esti- 
of the crops of 1911. Wall Street, 
first instance, assumed that the crops 
be all right and that business would 
in the autumn, it being implied that 
treet would proceed at once to dis- 
oming conditions. And today 
‘ads in conservative business articles, 
red for public consumption, that the 
@rop that has not yet proved disap- 
iing—the cotton crop—is assured. It 
indeed, be wished that it was assured, 
is not, nor can it be until it is prac- 
harvested; and there is time for 
ladversity to overtake the crop before 
fieady for baling. Optimism is right 
tay, but there is ever need of leaving 
gin for failure of the maximum reali- 
a. How true this is as a principle 
iStreet is at’ present demonstrating. 


| . 
¢ )oom in business that it aspired to 
int with rising prices has not come 
dppears as remote as ever; and the 
U ure of prices that it reared on assump- 
‘as utterly collapsed. Consequently 
|3treet joins in blaming the crops and 
ag the politicians. Perhaps age and 
Mence will add wisdom to the people 
iake up the world. It will likely be 
red that the reform in business 
ids, at present causing great friction 
conduct of business, can no more be 
id than can failure of the crops, in so 
#2rop failure follows excess of heat and 
ney of rainfall. 
reform in business methods is as 
ble as it is unavoidable the future 
eet certain to make clear. It is 
dlethat fair dealing between all classes 
4 shall be assured by the governing 
Were that the condition today 
uld be no call for Federal inter- 
2 with business practice, or for the 
bo of the smooth operation of 
al, financial and allied functions. 


Good Business in Steel 
A. 


“de outcome of the effort of Federal 

les to better the relations between 
ms and consumers will in the end 
there is no reason to question. 
artial crop failure than failure 
eavor to establish just relations 
asses of producers and consum- 
d the endeavor prove faulty, 
ld be only human, as likewise 
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are the evils it is designed to eliminate. 
The endeavor being made in this direction 
ought to be heartily seconded by the busi- 
ness interests of the country, and the use- 
ful results patiently awaited. -There can 
be no question as to the character of the 
results—to wit, a happier and more pros- 
perous country probably than history tells 
about. It is in the surety of this outcome 
that optimism may well be given full play. 

The report of a moderate general busi- 
ness, which comes from the West, can just 
about be duplicated in the East. The best 
reports come from the steel industry, where 
orders are holding very well, not to say 
gaining somewhat. The construction of 
huge business structures, hotels, and the 
like, continues, and the railroads want a 
good deal of material even when their 
minimum wants are supplied. It, is esti- 
mated that the steel mills generally are 
operating at least three-quarters of their 
capacity, which is quite as good a percent- 
age as any other industry can show. It is 
said that the Steel Corporation is operating 
eighty per cent of its ingot capacity, while 
the American Steel and Wire Company is 
operating eighty-five per cent of capacity, 
with prospect of further increase. The 
company is expected to produce about 
two million tons of wire products for the 
market this year. Demand for these prod- 
ucts for the fall trade is said to be quite 
good. Electrical companies have been 
taking a considerable amount of steel bars 
of late, about the best demand springing 
from that source. 


Copper and Cotton 


The activity that plate manufacturers have 
been looking for has not put in an appear- 
ance, but they are reported to be prepar- 
ing for it. Prices are, however, very soit 
and price-cutting is much in evidence. 
This does not speak well for a great boom 
in the steel industry. It is said that opera- 
tions at Gary, Indiana, continue to expand. 
The latest report of unfilled orders on the 
books of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion shows 3,584,085 tons, and since the 
low record, at the close of last year, 909,328 
tons. Though the production of pig iron 
in July was about the same as in June the 
average daily output for the longer month 
was slightly less than for the shorter month. 
For seven months of the current year the 
production was 13,263,796 tons, compared 
with 16,911,671 tons in like months of 1910, 
12,993,598 tons in 1909 and 8,017,990 tons 
in 1908. The yearly rate in July of this 
year was 21,111,965 tons, compared with 
26,884,775 tons for the banner year, 1910. 

Favorable things are being said regarding 
the copper-metal industry. President John 
D. Ryan, of the Amalgamated Copper 
Company, though he reports general busi- 
ness in the West, where he has been, as dull 
and unsatisfactory—and he, too, blames 
the politicians for this condition—states 
that the copper business is better than any 
other that he knows of, by reason of the 
great development of manufacturing in 
Europe during the last four or five years. 
Over one-half of the total output of the 
American mines, he says, is sold to Europe, 
and hesubmits that it would be much better 
if the material could be retained at home 
and used for manufacture here. What with 
exports and home consumption, he says, 
the stock of copper here has reached as low 
a point as it ought to reach. According to 
him, there was on hand at the end of July 
only thirty-five days’ production, and 
should the activity among Kuropean manu- 
facturers hold until there is a revival among 
American manufacturers, Mr. Ryan pro- 
fesses fear that there will be a greater 
shortage of copper than there was in 1906, 
and as absurdly high prices. Mr. Ryan’s 
judgment is entitled to respect, but there 
is no present ground for apprehension of.a 
shortage of copper, and it will be an unu- 
sual circumstance that shall call for copper 
at about twice current prices. A too stiff 
price diminishes the use of copper and leads 
to the employment of substitutes. 

The monthly exhibit of the American 
Copper Producers’ Association for July 
showed a surprisingly small output from 
domestic and foreign sources, a little rising 
112,000,000 pounds, the smallest amount 
since February, 1909, which was a short 
month, and corresponding with almost 
exact figures for the full month of January, 


‘are resuming operations. 


Tal 


1909. The intense heat of July is said to 
have interfered with full production, or 
even the average, which has been about 
119,700,000 pounds a month since the first 
of the current year. 

With exports in July amounting to 74,- 
880,658 pounds, against an average of 
about 61,000,000 pounds a month from 
January first, it is easy to see how it 
chanced that there was areduction of nearly 
20,000,000 pounds from the domestic sur- 
plus for the month, although domestic 
deliveries for the month were rather less 
than in June. From the first of the year 
there has been a net increase of 15,708,663 
pounds in the domestic surplus. This 
surplus stood at 137,738,858 pounds on 
August first, the foreign visible supply on 
the same day being 152,376,000 pounds 
and the world’s visible supply 290,114,858 
pounds. Such are the figures stated as the 
world’s supply. As a matter of fact, the 
real world’s supply is much more than this, 


not all the countries reporting. But it is 


probably correct to say that the real supply 
has fallen considerably since the year came 
in, and that the apparent decrease is nearly 
112,000,000 pounds since this date a year 
ago. The best consumption is abroad, 
where industry is far more active than in 
this country. 

They are talking ten-cent cotton, a not 
impossible realization of later months, 
though scarcely in sight as yet. In the 
crop season of 1908 and 1909 cotton was 
quoted as low as 8.30 cents and a year 
earlier as low as 8.20 cents for July. That 
was a decline from low at 9.35 cents in 
1906-7, and in contrast with a high of 13 
cents the same year, 12.78 cents in 1907-8, 
12.64 cents in 1908-9, 16.55 cents last year 
and 16.13 cents this season. These fluctu- 
ations are as much the product of manipu- 
lation as the natural result of conditions 
in the mills or at the factories. Conditions 
at the factories are very unsatisfactory. 
Curtailment continues and is expected to 
do so for some while, though a few mills 
The greatest 
factor affecting the cotton-mill industry is 
the dimensions of the new crop, as at pres- 
ent estimated. There have been two years 
of short cotton supply, and the effect on 
dividends of the cotton mills has been bad. 
The wonder is that the effect was not worse. 


The Woolen Trade 


Nearly half of the Fall River mills—six- 
teen—have maintained dividends at usual 
rates for three-quarters of the current year, 
although two of the list did not pay the 


‘extra of one per cent beyond the first 


quarter. As the extras were to make good 


;past dividends there was, perhaps, no 


reason to expect that extras would be con- 
tinued. Four mills reduced the regular 


' payment by 14 per cent in the third quarter. 


Eight mills passed dividends entirely for 
the third quarter, five of them having 
passed for the second quarter and two for 
all three quarters. The average dividend 
paid for the first three quarters was 3.95 
per cent, compared with an average of 7.33 
per cent cash in the record year of 1907. 
Cash and stock dividends that year were 
18.30 per cent. Expressed in dollars, the 
difference in cash dividends for three 
quarters of this year and 1907 is as $1,094,- 
492 to $1,795,270, the latter for the earlier 
year. The export trade is unfavorably 
affected by the low price of raw cotton and 
the hesitation of the manufacturers to sell 
goods made from high-cost cotton at a low 
price. The curtailment in progress seems 
the only alternative to a cut in prices of 
manufactured goods. As an incident of the 
curtailment, it is said that the list of the 
unemployed in the great mill city of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, is longer than for 
many years. As yet there is nothing to 
indicate when the cotton mills of the 
country will again run in full, but it is felt 
that when the relationship between cheap 
raw cotton and the manufactured goods is 
properly adjusted there will be a return of 
active conditions, and that mill stocks will 
then regain the position they usually occupy 
as desirable investments for income. 

The American Woolen Company is to 
the wool-manufacturing industry about 
what the United States Steel Corporation 
is to the manufacture of steel and iron; and 
it is as important to learn the degree of 
activity in the factories of the former as it 
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a Business Woman or a 
Teacher ? 


Thenyouwill especially 
appreciate the conve- 
nience of Steero Bouillon 
as thousands of house- 
wives now do. Always 
keep convenientlya box of 
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(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


You will find them a helpful adjunct 
to the usually monotonous mid+day 
Junch. A cup of deli- 
cious Steero Bouillon 
at noon will put new 
energy into you for 
the afternoon’s tasks. 
Remember it takes 
but a moment to 
make. 

DropaSteero Cube 
into a cup and add 
boiling water. No 

seasoning to add, no 

Y cooking to be done, 
no trouble of any 
We invite you to 


Send for 
FREE Samples 


and become acquainted with Steero 
Bouillon. Send at once. 

Most grocers and druggists sell Steero 
Cubes. If yours does not, send 35c for box 
of 12 Steero Cubes, postpaid; enough for 12 
cups. Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes will be more 
economical for use at home. 


“A Cube 


makes 


kind. 


Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
177 William St., New York 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No, 1. 
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is to know what is being done in the mills business index. The firm tone 
of the great steel concern. Fifty-five per modity prices shown in recent mont 
cent is said to equal present operating, if continued in July, the advance { 
it does not exceed it, and this compares month figuring seven-tenths of 1 
with 70 per cent at the opening of the year. the highest level since March first, 
In the case of the Steel Corporation the fig- 1.8 per cent below the figures on ao 
ures, as above stated, approximate 80 per 1910. Other comparisons show the 
cent now, compared with about 55 per cent on the first of the current month to. 
earlier intheseason. Thepercentageshave per cent above August 1, 1909, 
been approximately reversed in the two cent above August 1, 1908, but 8) 
instances. At the low prices of raw wool August 1, 1907, the year of high-cos 
the first of this year the woolen concern was Except on August 1, 1907 and 19 
able, it is said, to earn the proportion of the prices as a whole of the commo 
dividend on the preferred stock. The out- which record is kept by Bradstreet’ 
look, with wool at current prices and with showed so high a record on Au 
only about half of the machineryrunning,is as on the first of August, 1911. 
declared uncertain. Raw wool is 10 to 12 vances in July were in livestock, 
per cent lower than a year ago and fully as__ sions, hides, leather, chemicals, ¢ 
low as it was last January. The trend miscellaneous items. Declines y 
toward worsteds still continues. It is breadstuffs, fruits, textiles, metals, 
interesting to note that the importations naval stores. Coal, coke and 
of raw wool for the fiscal year ended June materials recorded no ‘changefor t e 
thirtieth were less than half those forthe Thirty items advanced, fifty-four d 
previous year, being $23,200,000 compared while there was no change in nine 
with $51,200,000. There is less complaint net consequence being advance, as 
of inactivity in the wool-manufacturing remarked. 
industry than of smallness of the margin Money is a minor factor in the busi: 
for profit. situation, supply being adequate for 
Chicago reports high-water mark for and prospective needs and rates being e 
building construction in July. For seven gether comfortable, with no extrao 
months at Chicago the summary shows demand in sight against which ut 
operations footing $48,691,000, against provision need be made. Railroa § 
$51,114,000 for a like period the previous _ portation is as active as could be lo 
year. Good as is the story for Chicago in in a year without remarkable indv 
July, the story for one hundred andtwenty- activity. There is traffic in plenty, 
one cities forthe same month is even better, reduction in the surplus or idle frei 
the increase being no less than 14 per cent. indicates, but there is not the net 
There was, however, a decrease from June _ in traffic that the managers of the 
of 11.4 per cent. Of the one hundred and_ would like tosee. It is this fact tha 
twenty-one cities sixty-six reported in- the threat of a strike on the Unio 
creases and fifty-five decreases. The value System appear a strange proposi 
of the permits for all the cities in July is said that a strike of railroad em 
was $75,490,981 and for June $85,235,365. throughout the West is not wholly 
For seven months of the year the value of able. There are, in fact, indicatio 
the permits amounted to $482,498,995, a great a strike of certain classes of w 
decrease of 5.4 per cent from the same _ inthis country as existed in Great 
months in 1909. On the whole, statistics where the situation for a time look 
of the building industry are rather enecour- serious. The labor problem, be 
aging as a general business factor. question, is one of the greatest 
Bank clearings are running better than that await solution in the worl 
for the correspending period last year, will require the wisest statesm: 
though they are not quite so good as for cope with it. The solution of t 
the early part of July. There is, however, labor questions may well make 
nothing discouraging in bank clearings asa _ men feel cautious. 


This is the ‘‘Reggy,’’— 
fromour group of famous 
“Yung felo’’ models. 
Mr. Rich Man’s son is 
paying fifty dollars to his 
exclusive tailor for a suit 
like the‘‘Reggy.’’ Positively 
no better in any way. 

You can buy it, from the 
store that sells Kirschbaum 
Clothes, for $22! 

It’s a leader—in every 
way. Weenable Kirschbaum 
dealers to sell it at $22 fora 
purpose: that they can claim 
and prove that in Kirschbaum 
Clothes they offer the best 
value in the world. 

Produced in our Young 
Men’s Shops. Made from 
all-wool fabrics of the class 
used in the most expensively 
tailored clothes. Strictly 
hand-tailored. Superbly fin- 
ished. Authoritative style 
and perfect fit. 

Look for the Kirschbaum 
“Reggy” label. No need 
for any young man to look 
further in suits than the 

“REGGY”’ $22 Special. 


Ask for Kirschbaum Cherry Tree 
Brand Clothes at better class stores. 
Guaranteed Hand - tailored, All- 
wool Suitsand Overcoats #15 to$35. 
‘Dealer’s name supplied on request. 


Write for the Kirschbaum Fashion 
Art Calendar. Beautiful color en- 
gravings from oil paintings, of scenes 
in London, showing the fashionable 
clothes for fall and winter. An 
adornment for the room of any gen- 
tleman. Sent free on mention of 
‘* The Post.”” 


A. B. Kirschbaum & Co. 


The House With the All-wool Policy 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 


By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


How it Looks in the Light of the Recent Coronati 


KING should be a ruler. The great only to amuse himself, while Georgilis! 
A rulers of the past, Alfred and Charle- only a sailor who has been all over 
magne, and even Queen Elizabeth, world, especially the world of the Bri 
were people who really exercised the king’s colonies, but a student as well, a ha 
office. They coerced the unwilling; they keen judgment in affairs, a man 
brought order out of chaos; they governed. rule; how unfortunate that the Princ! 
The present king does not govern. The Wales is such an undersized little th 
English want the king to act as the prime and timid, and has to be pushed ry 
minister directs. He is a superfluous his classes in college! 
figure; he might be a wraith for all the The present king cannot govern, | 
power he has, except social power. He is yet millions were spent to assure him #3 
popular with those who really count in pro- he is the Lord’s anointed and the che 
portion as he is a political nonentity and of his people. In the game of “ 
does not disturb what others are doing. If ‘‘drop the handkerchief” you 
he is a well-disciplined person and keepsout some act and a certain person 
of the way he is a good king. A well- “it”—but it is a simple act. I 
constructed, perfectly finished wax figure or Arabian Nights the magic words ~ 
automaton is the ideal and distant apoth- Sesame” carried out all wishes; ; 
eosis toward which the monarchy tends. tales a wand was waved and pene 
Of course they pretend that the king has became a princess and the dwarf a gol 
character and is a real ruler. They like to prince. But not so in modern here 


do that, although they atone for it by mak- St. Peter’s Church, in Rome, there 
ing light of the one who preceded and the _ tered bit of velvet embroidered in 

one who will come after. When Victoria served Charlemagne when he beca 
reigned they said that with her well- But in England an elaborate proce 
trained mind and splendid common sense undergone to change an undersizi 
she was the greatest monarch since Eliza- into an undersized king, whose se 
beth; it was a blessing to the nation when pretty well out of business—gone on 
she succeeded her useless predecessor, and holiday that is to last forever. 
a great pity that her son Edward was so Thousands of looms thundered to ms 
pleasure-loving and extravagant, so incon- the velvet and cloth for the hangin BS 

sequential and indifferent to his great carpets for the Abbey and for the 
duties. When he became king they said robes; hundreds of people in variou Dl 
that Victoria, a narrow-minded woman of of the kingdom toiled with loom an 
no real importance in the government, to produce the gorgeous gown of the 
had kept him down, but that Edward hundreds more labored over the ¢ 
the peacemaker, with his wonderful tact, yards of gold lace needed for the ga 
sound judgment and incisiveness, would be tacle. Thousands of hammers sv 
the real guide of the nation—only it was a make the spectators’ stands; thous 
pity his son George was such a mediocre, men worked to manipulate the rail 
negligible person. When the present prepare food for the extra millions 
George succeeded it was recalled that sands of soldiers collected from t 
Edward was of a lethargic type of mind, of the earth were on duty almony 
spoke with a German accent and cared ously for forty-eight hours. An e 
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Special “Reggy” Features 


Coat :—Front slightly rounded at bottom; 2 
or 3 buttons; long, graceful lapels; low open- 
ing; Kirschbaum hand-worked, naturalshoulder. 
Back shaped to waist; invisible watch pocket in 
breast pocket; extra cash-pocket in facing. 


Vest:—Two buttons show above coat-opening; 
side buckles, assuring smooth-fitting back ; 
vestee or corded to match cloth. 


Trousers : — Medium full over hips; narrow 
at bottoms; concealed bill pocket; watch guard 
in velvet watch-pocket; fancy hanger; button 
and hole on hip pocket; tunnel belt-slides. 


ni er of human beings spent themselves 
y, from the poor coster of the East 
who put out a little row of flags, to 
ng himself, who paid out hundreds 
s to the poor. 
national exchequer spent more than 
illion and a half in provisioning troops 
) entertaining guests. The naval review 
je cost a hundred thousand dollars. 
erection of the stands cost a million 
ya half; one decorating firm alone had 
racts for close to half a million dollars’ 
»-h of work. The bonfires came to a 
iter of a million. Private expenditure 
y very heavy. One jeweler stated that 
«a million dollars’ worth of coronation 
elry had been purchased, exclusive of 
h sums paid out to make and alter 


o Nets. 

jut why? To be sure, there is in all of 
< tendency to make ourselves splendid; 
5 it on evening clothes for dinner, badges 
y medals, Masonic emblems and straw- 
<y leaves, coronets and picture hats. It 
ible gradually to send the sense of 
idiculous into complete eclipse, so that 
ronation is the ultimate goal of fine- 
¢ beyond which the human spirit cannot 
_ It seems as if it must have required 
|/he precedent of history, the enthusi- 
s of patriotism, the unshakable British 
fin empire and privilege to make all 
he men and women who formed the 
ression forget that baron and earl and 
yuis, duke and prince, queen and king 
neoster and tradesman are compounded 


mhers and sisters under their skins. 
‘what change did the coronation make? 
yod deal of money passed, millions of 
«le were utterly exhausted, and a king 
before the event was unable to make 
a) or sit in judgment or lead an army 
;| the same case still. 
is as if the whole English nation got 
other at great expense and unanimously 
nenthusiastically said ‘‘Boo!”’ 
idwhy? Because the English are curi- 
paradoxical. They want their old-age 
ons and their employees’ insurance; 
receive a more democratic govern- 
than Americans do and yet they must 
acoronation. For inherent in them is 
h leep-seated, naive and cogent impulse 
0 ke off their hats to a state above their 
". They like to exercise loyalty, pro- 
iid it does not interfere with business 
nespecially if it is a help to business. 
ie English are great idealists, great en- 
iasts and great sentimentalists, always 
ided that ideals and enthusiasm and 
That is 


r 
sae oil the wheels of trade. 
lithey spent millions to crown George. 


Riding Meanings Into the Show 


‘li promoters of the show managed it 
i wonderful skill. Two years ago they 
d have laughed to scorn the notion 
the House of Lords could be in its 
tint precarious condition. But now— 
6 could they tell what might chance? 
ir must fight for their aristocratic 
vy. They must show their colonies the 
ricest deference, and to the home nation 
hivicture of a Great Britain based solidly 
Maany Britains in all the seven seas. 
17 must use the democratic term, must 
pk of a vast united “commonwealth,” 
umust show that the bond and symbol 
i e unity is to be the monarchy itself. 
2ver before has such deference not only 
¢ shown but been sincerely felt for the 
Oliies; the Boer has taught England how 


\mpanying this was the constant dis- 
i nation of the principle of unity of which 
hing was to be the symbol. Never once 
\(che promoters of the coronation lose 
of the Sacrament of Empire idea. 
’ used their magnificent show as a 
; Imaginative occasion to prove to the 
ir et it was one and indivisible. 
4 td Rosebery in many speeches tried to 
12 the coronation seem a symbol of an 
a 5 he waxing. He requested vis- 
to take away with them a conception 
ie Breatest empire the world has ever 
“€ lloating its flag in every zone, on the 
aself-governing community of free 
‘shoulder to shoulder with the great 
ic of the West. Somehow the hands- 
Sthe-sea sentiment seemed at this 
ij to be an assistance to the sentiment of 
tutionalism. Such speeches helped 
low the national junketing with 


be 
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‘These promoters, among other details, ; = 
tried to make the Abbey rites seem solemn | : 


and full of meaning. Lord Curzon in a 


speech to members of the press of Great | 


Britain, who had been well fed before- 
hand at a banquet honored by many titled 
guests, assured his listeners that although 
they met in an atmosphere of gayety and 
rejoicing and would be told that the coun- 
try would not regard with seriousness even 
the most important constitutional revolu- 
tion, he hoped they would not believe for a 
moment that they had come merely to regard 
a pageant, but rather one of the greatest 
historical landmarks in the history of the 
British people. He asked them to read 
the coronation service—he assumed that 
journalists possess prayerbooks—then they 
would see that the three hours they were 
going to spend in the Abbey would not be 
given up to an obsolete and unmeaning 
mummery. It would be a great religious 
observance; 
obeisance to the king and he would make 
obeisance to Almighty God. The journal- 
ists must impress on the people that the 
king was the expression of an ideal which 
they formerly believed was from on high. 
A common language was a great cement of 
empire, a common law a greater one still, 
and a common king the greatest of all, be- 
cause it was a possession in which all could 
share, irrespective of race, religion, color 
or creed. It is rumored that one journalist 
was moved almost to tears by the speech. 
Even more telling would be the effect on 
the common or garden Englishman, read- 
ing it in his paper next day; for such as he 
reverence deeply the peers whom they may 
never meet—not even at a dinner with a 
purpose. 


The Captains and the Kings 


Such emotional response only helped to 
press closer the joke of old forms. Perhaps 
away from the glamour a little thinking 
would be done; it might be secretly ad- 
mitted that all this clinging on the part 
of the aristocrats to old traditions, while 
republican terms were admitted, was a 
very proof that the democratic spirit was 
inevitably progressing. Certainly the psy- 
chology of the people and perhaps of the 
press was accurately measured. 

The journalists wrote the prettiest of 
descriptions. The Persian carpets and 
pricetess Flemish tapestries that dukes and 
commoners lent to cover up bare spots in 
the Abbey, the royal blue draperies, the 
royal purple, the scarlet and gold of the 
nobles, the mauves and blues and yellows of 
the Far East, the dun and amber and olive 
and lavender of the commoners’ ladies all 
received their due attention, inclutling the 
appearance of the American special am- 
bassador, conspicuous because he was the 
only person in a white undecorated shirt- 
front and plain dark coat. The writers 
could not make a great deal of the peers, 
since most of them are baldheaded; and 
when they did get their coronets on they 
achieved queer angles; but they did make 
the most of the peeresses. They might 
indeed have remarked that for men doomed 
to immediate destruction the lords looked 
exceedingly secure and good-tempered. 

The writers not only did justice to the 
color, but they struggled gallantly for the 
religious note, and some of them were able 
to see the whole fabric of the Abbey as 
a mystical cross. Now and again some 
radical gave a sign of restlessness, hinting 
that the setting of the Abbey was subtly 
contrived to remind the observer that 
peers and peeresses only participated in 
the rite; that they, too, performed a ritual 
of self-coronation when the king and queen 
were crowned, while the faithful common- 
ers were merely onlookers. Doubtless these 
writers were aware of the mixture of the 
secular and the religious. They knew that 
in the ceremony there was much that no 
one but a quick-eyed antiquary could pos- 
sibly understand, with its changes from 
chair to throne, with crown put on and 
taken off, with play of the coped ecclesi- 
astics and their regalia, the procession up 
and down the church and the way the 
different objects were handed to privileged 
peers and retrieved from them, leading the 
profane mind to think of ‘Button, button, 
who’s got the button?’’ The Abbey cere- 
monial, though the most striking part of 
the ceremonial from the pageant stand- 
point, was the weakest from the constitu- 
tional, but it impressed the English none 
the less for that. 

The coronation was not accurately sym- 
bolic of the empire, since the Abbey rites 
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Better Heat with Less Fuel, 
Next Winter, if You Install 


he Rehiah eVacuum Pump 


OU really can save a fourth of the custom- 
ary fuel-cost, and have much better heat, 
by connecting the Reliable Vacuum Pump to 
your steam heating-plant—because it automatic- 
ally pulls out the air from radiators and piping. 


With the air removed, steam instantaneously rushes to every 
part of the system—heats every loop of every radiator. This 
means quick heat, uniform heat, better heat—every radiator at once 
doing full duty; no hissing or hammering; no danger of leakage. 


And because there is no air to be forced out, a smaller head 
of steam is required. This means a distinct economy of fuel. 


These advantages can be assured for any modern steam heatirg- 
plant—in the home, store, factory, office or church, no matter 
what the size—because the Reliable Vacuum Pump is positive 
in its action, and requires almost no attention. 


The whole operation is automatic. Air in the system starts 
the pump. When the air is exhausted, the pump stops—and so 
the cost of operation is trifling. 


The Reliable Vacuum Pump is made in two types—one 
operated by city water-pressure, the other by electricity. Any 
competent heating-contiactor can install it, and there are no 
royalties to pay. To quote positive prices is impossible until 
the details of your heating-problem are known. But it is certain 
that the saving in fuel-cost and the gain in comfort will pay 
many times over for the cost of the Reliable Vacuum Pump. 


Write today for handsome booklet: ‘‘ Better Heat at Less Cost.” 
When writing, state the size and character of your building. 


THE BISHOP-BABCOCK-BECKER CO. 


General Offices, Garfield Bldg., CLEVELAND. Twenty Branches in the United States 
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An interesting 
experience with 
Polarine 


Saurer Motor Company 
30 Church St., New York 


August II, IgIt. 
Standard Oil Company, 
555 West 25th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


It will probably be interesting for you to 
know that the “Pioneer Freighter,’’ the 414 
ton Saurer motor truck which has just fin- 
ished the run between San Francisco and 
New York with a load averaging 314 tons, 
used Polarine Oil, Transmission Lubricants 
and Grease. 


This was the most gruelling trip through 
which any motor vehicle ever passed. 


For twenty-seven consecutive days the 
truck was never off the low gear, 2.4 miles 
per hour, the engine running 1000 r.p.m. 
Over the White Mountains of Arizona deep 
snow and mud were encountered in temper- 
atures of down to zero, while through the 
desert sixteen days were consumed, most of 
which was on the low gear in temperatures 
of 140 during the day and never less than 100 
at midnight. 


This, you will agree, was a most trying 
test for the cooling system and the lubricat- 
ing oils, but never once during this most 
trying trip was the engine overheated or the 
lubricating anything but perfect. 


Inspection of the cylinders and valves in 
Chicago and again in New York on comple- 
tion of the trip totaling over 5,200 miles, 
showed them to be in perfect condition, and 
entirely free from carbon. 


The gear case in which we used Polarine 
Transmission Lubricant was opened only 
once during the trip for inspection and found 
to be in perfect condition. 


If there is any further information which 
would be interesting concerning this trip, 
we would be pleased to supply it. 


Yours very truly, 


H. D. WATSON, 
Eastern Sales Msgr. 


The Polarine Brand covers: 

Polarine Oil (in gallon and half-gallon 
sealed cans, in barrels and half barrels), 
Polarine Transmission Lubricants, Polar- 
ine Cup Grease and Polarine Fibre Grease. 

These lubricants cover the needs of every 
part of the car. 

Send to our nearest agency for ‘‘ Polarine 
Pointers”’ which includes hints on the care 
of motor cars, 


Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 
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were shared in and seen only by a favored 
few, some seven thousand. By the king’s 
wish, indeed, these were more representative 
than ever before. 
the House of Lords is tottering, the peers 
and their families numbered considerably 
over ten thousand; the members of the 


| royal household and foreign nobilities over 


seven hundred; the members of Parliament 
and their wives numbered less than a thou- 
sand. The army and navy together num- 
bered perhaps four hundred and the civil 


| service two hundred and fifty. 


The makers of a pageant, however, must 


produce an effective picture, and that is a 
good reason for exploiting the peerage and 


thearmy. The navy, like the civil element, 
was almost neglected in the show. To be 
sure, on the day when King George reviewed 
the fleet at Spithead there was represented 
the convincing evidence of Britain’s might 
onthesea. The largest and most powerful 
fighting force the world has ever seen rode 
on the blue water. It showed only one-third 
of the nation’s sea power, yet it num- 
bered one hundred and sixty-seven battle- 
ships, making a tonnage of over a million 
and carrying more than fifty-five thousand 
men. 

In pressing home, by means of the coro- 
nation, the empire or commonwealth idea, 
the managers neglected no detail, from 
impressing on the minds of the children in 
the villages of England the significance of 
the occasion by giving them feasts and 
mugs, to arranging for a Pageant of Empire 
in the Crystal Palace, to last six months, 
not the least interesting feature of which is 
the fact that fifteen thousand men and 
women act their parts for nothing several 
times a week. The great ones know that in 
the fight for the continuance of the lease of 
aristocratic privilege all weapons must be 
used. But they had to rely on the loyalty of 
allclasses. They hadtoassumethat inspite 
of the surprising changes in England, tend- 
ing toward a more generous democracy than 
any so-called republic possesses, the English 
would be true to old habits, old traditions. 
Their assumption was well taken. 


The Emotional English 


If any proof were needed that the English 
not only are faithful to old traditions but 
also are an emotional people, the coronation 
brought it forth in varied form. There 
were men who viewed the Abbey ceremonial 
with the conviction that they were not 
sentimental, not to be fed on illusions, quite 
sensible of the value of a constitution and 
quite aware of the difference between a man 
and asymbol. Doubtless they told them- 
selves that if they did not stand aloof when 
the crown of Richard the Lion-hearted, 
Edward of Crécy and Henry of Agincourt 
was placed on the head of George, it was 


because of the knowledge that they were. 


descendants of the men who fashioned that 
crown with their swords and defended it 
with their lives. It was not the pomp of 
ageantry or the glamour of a picturesque 
ceremony or the revelation of Britain’s 
armed strength that thrilled them. No; 
these constitutionalists held that it was not 
as monarchists, not even as citizens of the 
empire, but as sons of their fathers, that 
they hailed the coronation, treating it not 
as the brilliant spectacle of a moment but as 
the occasion for paying a solemn duty to 
the past and handing a splendid tradition 
to the future. The English who demand 
for themselves a sturdy self-respect will 
always find some way of achieving it. 

The nation in the streets accepted quite 
unashamed the English order—arrogance 
insisting on its own, servility bowing in awe 
to arrogance, largesse extended to servility 
in return for the feudal attitude. And 
usually servility had tears of ees in 
its eyes. 

It was not merely the common people 
who showed their emotionalism, as with 
wet eyes and husky voices they saw their 
king pass by with the crown on his head, 
the value of which would have fed all of 
them for a month. In the Abbey itself, 
when the Prince of Wales as the king’s chief 
subject knelt to do homage, the father bent 
over and altered the order of ceremonial 
by putting his hand under the boy’s chin 
and kissing him. Immediately the Abbey 
swam in a mist, and it could not honestly 
all be put down to the fact that the specta- 
tors, having risen several hours before their 
usual time, were feeling a little low. From 
every point of view the managers of the 
great show were fortunate that they could 
present their object-lesson to the nation at 
this particular time. 


Yet despite the fact that . 


EVENING POST 


On one day we are told that the lords are 
tottering; we are reminded that the present 
government has contrived that the dukes 
shall:be nobly taxed; we are warned that 
socialism is rampant and we are told to 
look at the career of the radical Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The next we see millions of people madly 
cheering their crowned head, wearing them- 
selves out to prove their fidelity to the 
throne. Monarchy passed proudly by and 
the people adored it; nobody lifted a 
cynical eyebrow, and John Burns sat in the 
Abbey clothed in a gold coat. Old-age 
pensions and insurance will continue to 


flourish; it may be that the radicals will 


find some legislation favorable to the un- 
employed, for the spirit of democracy is 
enlarging. But no one who saw the corona- 
tion procession and the royal progress can 
doubt that George and his descendants will 
always sit on the English throne, by the 
will of the English people who like to bow 
their heads to their betters. 


The Procession of Suffragettes 


The great managers were not the only ones 
who took advantage of the occasion for 
driving home an idea. A skillful pageant 
was presented by England’s most recent, 
weakest and most persistent army—the 
suffragists. While the empire was showing 
what it had become through centuries these 
women showed what they had done in half 
a dozen years. Their procession was over 
six miles long and included forty thousand 
women of all classes, from the earl’s daugh- 
ter to the sweated worker. A sergeant- 
major of the Guards said that no better 
arranged or more admirably worked out 
procession had ever been seen in London. 
There were many onlookers who were 
merely interested in the representations, 
Joan of Are, Queen Elizabeth, the women 
who had sat in Parliament and other women 
with political rights. There were others 
who were impressed by the various classes 
of society on view—aristocrats, like Lady 
T’rances Balfour and Lady Beatrice Kenys; 
college women, nurses and the band of 
sweated workers. There were still others 
who found the most striking feature of the 
demonstration to be the band of seven 
hundred women, marching five abreast, 
who have been in prison for their con- 
victions. From the point of view of 
the promoters this mobilization was a 
stroke of genius. Just a few months ago 
the crowd would have jeered them and 
hustled them; now not an insulting word 
was said. Cynical observers might have 
reflected that the crowd was afraid to call 
out disrespectful remarks to a company of 
women anany of whom represent the col- 
onies on whom England depends. Possibly 
titled women from New Zealand and 
Australia and New South Wales cannot 
be treated with the familiar contempt of 
home people. But more than that, these 
onlookers were of the blood of people who 
slowly formed the habit of adoring their 
kings; they like pluck and power when 
they recognize them; they can be slowly 
worked upon by persistence; and, above 
all, they can be influenced by habit. They 
have the habit of their king, and the day 
will come when they will have the habit of 
the suffragists. 

The coronation was something England 
had to do because it has always been done: 
as inevitable as the inauguration of a presi- 
dent! There was little attempt to define 
it from an economic standpoint, but, after 
all, it can be traced to the same attempt 
at business boom that shows itself in a 
republic in ‘‘home-comings” and fairs and 
national expositions. Many human beings 
are ready to go a-junketing under the ex- 
cuse of inducing prosperity and helping 
ede and this in spite of the lesson of past 
oss. 

This sort of thing will. go on until the 
economists have agreed. as to whether 
mere consumption increases wealth, and 
have then made a.convincing revelation to 
business men. The English promoters cer- 
tainly used their show skillfully for many 
purposes. It proved that the English love 
their lords as well as ever—but ultra- 
radicals need not despair. The income tax 
will not be reduced and some day the 
lords will suffer a further loss of power. 
In view of all this, it may be worth while 
to pay heavily for useless forms and to 
support luxuriously useless men. It is 
only in theory that scientific management 
succeeds perfectly; few affairs can be 
conducted without waste, economic and 
human—not even in a republic. 
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T’S better to be cor 

ventional and correc! 
than “the glass of fast 
ion, —cracked. 


Dressing well 
is wholly a mat- 
ter between a 
manand his mir- 
ror. The fop 
dresses for pase 
—the gentle- 
man for porse. 


It all narrows 
down to being 
sincere. If you 
like sincerity of 
tailoring, you'll 
Hikes 355 DN 
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tailoring. 


The fabrics are a//-woal- 
probed and proved. The tailor- 
ing gives wear—it doesn’t give | 
way. The styles are world styles | 
—those of the leisured clubman | 
and traveled cosmopolitan. pita 
you have dress ideals, you'll find | 
them made real in - ; 


Sincerity Clothe 


Find the shop. that sells seal 
you’ ve found the shop to stick to “ 
good” and for good clothes. The la 
in the coat-pocket guarantees both the. 
sincerity of our tailoring and the safely, 
of your purchase. Our Book of Modes! 
tells you more than any tailor cou 
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Free. Write for it! 
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“American Traveler” (Type 56) 6-Passenger—140-inch Wheel Base— $4500 
(Type 54) 4-Passenger—124-inch Wheel Base—$4250 


The 1912 


Underslung 


‘is well known in the automobile industry, and conceded, that we have 
luring the past seven years developed the Underslung car to a point 
where it affords many desirable and decided advantages over the 
unary type of construction. 


| This is a fact acknowledged by the best automobile engineers the 
yild over. 


|Now that the motor buying public has awakened to the manifold 
nits and safety of the “American” Underslung car, our line for 1912 
Myraces a car for every purpose and every purse. 


‘The “American” is the one car of all cars that is at once distinctive 
i distinguished in appearance, and possesses many special and unique 
@iures in design and mechanical excellence as meritorious as its striking 
an beautiful lines. 

‘Our Underslung frame is safe, and in conformity with sane, logical 
aN correct engineering practice, affording many attractive and practical 
dantages not to be found in any other car. 

Until within a year our factory ‘capacity has been taxed to the utmost 
iO neet the requirements of particular people for the high powered 
Uiderslung “American Traveler.” 


“American Scout” (Type 22) 2-Passenger—$1250 


GAL 


“A Car for Discriminating Buyers ”’ 


We are now more than doubling our manufacturing facilities to en- 
able us to produce two moderate priced Underslung “Americans” to 
meet the broader demand which our large high-powered “American 
Traveler” has created; thus, for the first time, placing within the reach 
of the man whose price limit is under $2500 or $1500, all the attractive 
features and advantages of “American” Underslung construction, at a 
price well within his limits. 


Men of individuality usually prefer whatever they possess to have 
certain distinguishing characteristics. Such men, as a rule, are the lead- 
ers in whatever they undertake. And these are the men who buy the 
“American.” 


“Americans” are not turned out in enormous quantities to meet a 
price. The production is limited, and each car reflects that painstaking 
care and individual attention in manufacturing, inspection and _test- 
ing so vitally important in the production of a thoroughly high grade 
automobile. 


Send for complete catalogue and our treatise on “The Advantages 
of Underslung Construction.” 


“American Tourist” (Type 34) 4-Passenger—$2250 


“MERICAN MOTORS COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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> A New Kind of History 


D = ~ If this had been merely an especially good history of the Civil 

War, we should not havesspent $500,000 to put it in the hands 

of the American public. But this is a history which conveys the 

f ee : story through the reader’s eye as well as through the written 
& : ; ; : recital. It is because it is new—unique—unlike any his- 
ea tory you ever saw before, that the Editor of the New 
' . York Press says, “It just dissatisfies us with his- 
| : torical works of familiar type.” It is for this 
2% reason that the head of the American Press 

; Association declares it to be “A model for 

all future historians.’”’ That is why it 
brings the Civil War home to Secre- 

tary of War Stimson as nothing 

ae E : Sia has done before. That is why 
cs wa : eG Se tac ah General Leonard Wood rec- 
ae : * Ses : ognizes its importance, 
that is why our sub- 

scribers write and 

rebuke us for 
understating 
its value. 


Big, 
Sump- 
tuous 
Volumes 


The set. in 

ten superb 
volumes(each 
volume 114% 

x 8% inches), 
weighs over 40 
pounds, bound 
inbluesilk cloth 

with gold backs, 

gold tops, silk 
head bands, dec- 
orated linings 

and title pages in 
threecolors. Extra 
heavy plate paper 
brings out the full 
beauty of the pho- 
tographs and dec- 
orated text pages. 
Subscribers are en- 
thusiastic. ‘An ar- 
tistic triumph," they 
say; ‘‘Magnificent’’; 
““A splendid piece of 
book-making.’’ Send 
the coupon and say 
with them, ‘A noble 
legacy to those who 
willreceive my library.” 
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Last Chance to Get 


TR more than a year 
War photographs, the ten 
War, so eagerly looked for by 
the books the Before-Publicati 


volumes on approval, deliver 


N the history of subscription books no other y 
so acclaimed by the public. More than a tho 
ing and congratulatory letters have already com 
and South. From famous public men and write 
and judges, from soldiers and the plain ‘‘com 
North and South, East and West, have come ent} 
port and substantial help. $500,000 actually spe} 
the devoted labor of animmense staff of trainec 
help of the States and the United States Goy 
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Brady's Brave Adventure 


Hurt years after the first gun of Sumter shook this 
land, the country was startled by anamazing discov- 
ery. The Civil War had been photographed! People had 
forgotten; the photographs were lost. Now they are 
found again and at your service in the beautiful volumes 
of the Photographic History of the Civil War. ° 
In the four years of our Civil War, Mathew Brady 
secured thousands of actual photographs. A part of 
these were purchased by the National Government 
which made no use of them. Brady spent $100,000 in 
this daring feat, yet when he died in a hospital alms- 
ward, he did not even know where this splendid work of 
his genius vanished, for he had to give up those priceless 
photographs to creditors. They were knocked from 
pillar to post until, in the summer of 1910, they were 
discovered by the Review of Reviews. 2 
Delighted and amazed, we immediately began ex- 
haustive search, suspecting that many other pictures 
taken during the war had been lost. So we set o 
to find those other photographs, if they still exist 
We found them. Taken by various photographers on 
the Union side and on the Confederate side by Cook of 
Charleston, Edwards of New Orleans, Davies of Rich- 
mond, by Confederate spies in the Union ranks and 
many others, they went astray.—The very knowledge | 
that they existed was buried in the avalanche of 
reconstruction, debt and disaster. j 
The work of these men and more we have ferreted out 
to form the absolutely unique Review of Reviews col- 
lection now contained in the Photographic History of 
the Civil War. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from — 
Maine to Mexico, from old soldiers who had buried | 
forgotten photographs in the bottom of packing cases; 3 
from private collectors of wealth, whose treasures have 
been seen by hardly a human eye save the jealous 
owner’s, from the library of Charles Dickens, from a 
pioneer settler from the East in Los Angeles, from 
Scotland—we have brought forth these photographs. — 
And so, in your set of the Photographic History 
the Civil War, you will have the whole story; the 
country has been ransacked and the result put in your 
hands. You will have in lasting and beautiful form this - 
record of the Civil War, for part of which the United 
States Government paid $27,840; which General Sickles, 
President Garfield and General Benjamin F. Butler 
valued at $150,000.00. ih 


Unwritten Story of the War — 


And besides all that, you will have a stirring new story 
of the Civil War—as different from the old date-map- 
schoolroom historyas these actual photographs are differ- 
ent from mere imaginary drawings. This work is the 
only one ever published that speaks to eye and brain 
simultaneously. Not only does each photograph speak 
to you by a full and brilliant ‘‘caption”’ of its own; but 
each faces the part of the war that it illustrates, freshly 
written for this work by a famous historical writer. — 

The left hand pages tell the story of the greatest 
American tragedy. The right hand pages show what ~ 
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Ywritten by dry-as-duststudents. It is the work ofa great 
representative Americans—soldiers, naval men, veterans, 
achers. Here are a few of the editors and contributors. 


: Editor-in-Chief 

Bs tvelyan Miller, Editor Journal of American History. 
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Letters 
Like These 


Iprizeit highly. 
* A great addition to 
mylibrary. Ofvery 
great historical 
value—Champ Clark. 
The great conflict has 
never been broughthome 
to me as these pictures 
do it— 
Secretary of War Stimson. 
I question whether. from 
any other publication, men 
can get so vivid and accurate 
a picture of that terrible, superb 
struggle — Pres. Butler 
of Columbia University. 
So eminently satisfactory — 
Curtis Guild, Ambassador to Russia. 
A work of inestimable value— 
Secretary of Navy Meyer. 
Absorbing in interest and human 
_ charm—Editor of the New York Press, 
The history (which is just seeing the 


Civil War) should be in every library in 
the United States — 


F. W. Seward, Librarian. 
Extraordinary interest—Owen Wister. 


I expected something extraordinary but this 
surpasses even your promises— Justice Dunn 
of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 


One of the greatest undertakings in the history 
of publishing— Herbert Myrick, Publisher. 
_ A monumental work. Tells the wonderful story 
in words and pictures in the most accurate, con- 
densed and complete manner—Congressman Sulzer. 
Incomparable and invaluable — 
Gen. Harrison Gray Otis. 
Alive with the spirit of true Americanism. It should be 
heartily welcomed in every household, North and South— 
Ex-Sec. of Navy Herbert (formerly Officer of Conf.Army). 
So much bigger than anything I expected—T. S.C. Lowe. 
The Review of Reviews is conferring an inestimable favor 
upon the whole country. The Photographs, true to life in all 
its vividness, set before the mind the Civil Waras no pen could 
do, and teach lessons of patriotism as no book could— 
Archbishop Ireland. 
It is the most valuable and certainly the most interesting history 
of any war; you have produced a history that will stand for all 
time as a model— Courtland Smith. 


We are going to be late getting to press this afternoon because I 
have been so busy with my new book. If yousehd the volumes along 
too often, this office will become demoralized — Sam B. Trissel, 


Editor ““Times,”’ San Juan, P. R. 


Being a son of a Confederate, I feel that’ ‘I am privileged to speak of 
your work as being just what the South wants—the “‘truth’’ as it was. It 
is impartial— J. W. Young. 

It will be possible to study the personal.side in these volumes as no’ war 
history can be studied. For absorbing interest and human’ charm there are 
few works to equal it— Edwin A. Alderman, ‘President of University of Va. 


Men Who F ad Themselves 


In the heat of the fight—men had their pictures taken and 
forgot. Now, after many years, they come face to face with their 
dead selves in the “Photographic History of the Civil War.” 
Every day men find themselves — their friends and relatives in 
these pictures. i 

Among the many men shown in these thousands’of photographs, 
there may beone dear to you. If, after you get'your set, you find in 
it the picture of any relative, write and let us know and we will give you, 
entirely free, an original photograph of | that particular picture 
which you can frame and keep. 


On Approval at Our Expense 


We want to send you the volumes at our expense, on approval, 
because all our efforts to explain to prospective subscribers what this 
work really is have fallen far short of the reality. Letters come pour- 
ing in from subscribers saying “‘ It surpasses all expectations”, “Far 
greater than I had anticipated”, “Beyond my expectations in every way” 
“Your description does not do-it justice.” 

This history is so unique, so different from any other book on any dulject 
published before, that you must see it to realize what it is like. 
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Review 
of Reviews 
Company 


f 13 Astor Place 
awe New York, N. Y. 


Send me, express pre- 
paid, for examination, 
$ ) the Photographic History 
ss of the Civil War; made 
nea yeo tf from the original Photo- 
CG ore 4 graphs, in ten massive vol- 
oy umes, bound in blue silk cloth 
with gold backs, gold tops'and 
? silk head bands, I enclose $1.00 
\e herewith. 
ay If the books are not as represented, 
Qe I will reship them at your expense 5 
days after delivery and you will refund 
my payment. Otherwise I will send you 
" $3.00 a month for: 10 months. 


A It is understood that as soon as I find 

in this work'a picture of any relative, I 

will notify you and you will give me, free, 

the original photograph showing that relative, 
which I can frame and keep for my family, 

5. E,P.9-16 
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Where is Your Butter Made? | 


ORE and more do folks realize the need 

of keeping well. Foods have much to do “ 
with Hea/th... Butter has much to do with Foods. 
Always ‘snow how, where, and from what your 
butter is made by ever zwsisting on 


Na 


In the past year folks have used over Eighteen mz/lion 
packages of Blue Valley. That’s for the pure and simple 
reason that this butter is the acme of purity itself. Absolute purity—uni- 
formity—high, rich flavor—color and dependability have all made it the 
“‘National’’ butter. Folks /ike what they are sure of. Sothey like Blue Valley. 
Blue Valley uniformity is due to absence of haphazard methods or doubtful 
cream. And our Creameries are the six best organized, most modern and sanitary 
in the world. Yet Blue Valley costs no more than other butters. As it 
is better, isn't it cheaper? Insist on your dealer supplying you 
with Blue Valley Butter in the original Blue Valley package. 


. Blue Valley Quality never fails 
Mr. Dealer: to stimulate a dealer's trade. 


Doesn't need to be pushed to be sold. 
Sells itseli—brings zew cus- 
tomers—holds o/d. Ask at f 

once for territory or agency. fy ) \ 
Orders filled at any of our : 
six plants below, U S 
Blue Valley Creamery 
Company 

Chicago, Ill. i 

Indianapolis, Ind. | 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
Hastings, Nebr. 


Trade-marks 
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This Jar 


because it is made right, on correct principles. Buy it 
because it makes good through sheer merit. Buy it because 
the big wide mouth takes fruits and most vegetables whole. 
Buy Atlas E-Z Seal fruit and vegetable jars because the 
all-glass top seals your preserves in and keeps them abso- 
lutely air-tight. A little finger-push instantly opens or closes 


ATLAS E-Z SEAL 


fruit and vegetable jars. That generous wide mouth takes 
beets, tomatoes, cucumbers, string beans, lima.beans, etc. You 
can preserve big whole peaches and pears without cutting. 
All will keep as sweet and flavory-fresh as at plucking time. 
You can have success every time with Atlas E-Z Seal Jars. 
Those who bought them last year are buying more this year. 
Yes—buy Atlas E-Z Seal Jars, and you'll 
buy right. Buy them from your grocer. 
Buy them today. 


Hazet-AT tas Grass Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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We’ll be very glad indeed to send 
you our booklet of Famous Preserving 


| | | 
mh 


Recipes. No charge whatever. Have 
one? Just your name ona postal. 
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TheFate of the 
Tree=Seed 


By ENOS &. MILLS 


HE ripened seeds of trees are sent 
forth, by many strange devices and at 
random, to the unoccupied and fertile 
places upon the earth. There are six hun- 
dred kinds of trees in North America and 


_ each of these equips its seeds in a peculiar 


way in order that they may take advantage 
of wind, gravity, water, birds or animals 
to transport them on their home-seeking 
journey. 

The whole seed-sowing story is a fasci- 
nating one. Blindly, often as thickly as 
snowflakes, the seeds go forth to seek their 
fortune—to find a rooting-place. All are 
in danger; many are limited as to time, 
and the majority are restricted to a single 
effort. A few, however, have a complex 
and novel equipment, and with this make 
a long, romantic and sometimes an adven- 
turous journey, colonizing at last some 
strange land far from the place of their 
birth. Commonly, however, this journey 
is brief, and usually by one short fall or 
flight the seed comes to rest where it will 
sprout or perish. Generally it dies. 

One autumn afternoon in Southeastern 
Missouri, seated upon some driftwood in 
the shallow margin of the Mississippi, I dis- 
covered a primitive craft that was carrying 
a colory of adventurous tree-seeds down 
the mighty river. As I watched and listened 
the nuts pattered upon the fallen-leaves 
and the Father of Waters purled and whis- 
pered as he slipped his broad, yellow-gray 
current almost silently to the sea. Here 
and there a few broadbacked sandbars 
showed themselves above the surface. 

This primitive craft was a log that 
drifted, low and heavy, end-on with the 
current. It was going somewhere with a 
small cargo of tree-seeds. Upon a broken 
upraised limb of the log sat a kingfisher. 
As it drifted with the current, breezes 2n 
the wooded hilltops decorated the autumn 
air with deliberately falling leaves and float- 
ing, winged seeds. The floating log pointed 
straight for a sandbar upon which other 
logs and snags were stranded. I ‘deter- 
mined, when later it should come ashore, to 
see the character of the cargo it carried. 


Long-Distance Travelers 


Now and then, as I sat there, heavy round 
nuts came bounding and rattling like merry 
boys down the hillside which rose from 
the water’s edge. Occasionally, as a nut 
dropped from the treetop it struck a limb 
springboard and from this made a long 
leap outward for a roll down the hillside. 
These nuts were walnut and hickory; and 
like most heavy nuts they traveled by 
rolling, floating and by squirrel-carriage. 
One nut dropped upon alowlimb, glanced 
far outward and landed upon a log, from 
which it bounced outward and went shoot- 
ing down the hillside aplunk into the river. 
Slowly it rolled this way and that in the 
almost currentless water. At last it made 
up its mind and with the almost invisible 


- swells commenced to float slowly toward 


the floating log out in the river. By-and- 
by the current caught it, carried it toward 
and around the sandbar, to float away with 
the onsweep toward the sea. This nut may 
have been carried a few miles or a few hun- 
dred before it went ashore on the bank of 
the river or landed upon some island, to 
sprout and grow. Seeds often are carried 
by rivers and successfully planted, after 
many stops and advances, far from the 
parent tree. 

The log hesitated as he approached the 
sandbar, as though cautiously smelling 
with his big, rooty nose; but at last he 
swung around broadside-on and sleepily 
allowed the current to put him to bed upon 
the sand. Asa tree, this log had lived on 
the banks of the Mississippi or one of its 
tributaries in Minnesota. While standing, 
it had for a time served as a woodpeckers’ 
home. In one of the larger excavations 
made by these birds I found some white- 
pine cones and some other seeds from the 
north that had been stored by bird or 
squirrel. A long voyage these seeds had 
taken; they may have continued the jour- 
ney, landing at last to grow in sunny Ten- 
nessee—or they may have sunk to the 


bottom of the river or even have perished / 


in the salt waters of the Gulf. 
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Window Shade 


won't crack, won’t fade; water won't 
spot them. They always hang smooth 
and even—always look fresh and at- 
tractive. Brenlin always proves to be 
the cheapest shade you can put up. 


One or more good dealers in all cities 
sell Brenlin. Write us for samples in all 
colors, and in Brenlin Duplex, light one 
side, dark the other. These samples, 
with the beautiful little Brenlin : 
will aid you in selecting just the right 
color. Write today to the ~~ 


Cuas,. W. BRENEMAN & Co. = 
2042:2052 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ov ! 
The name END is pere 
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frisbie Collar 
EAR ‘<‘Frisco’’—the 
collar with a million 
friends. Close set front; 


easy to button; ample scarf 
tunnel. Laughs at laundn 


Hand-made in 3 heights. 


15 Cents. 2 for 25 Cents 


If your dealer cannot supply | 
you, we will (prepaid) on 
receipt of price. : 


Frisbie, Coon & Con 
Makers 
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BA. Mallory & Sons, Inc. 
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In climbing up the steep hillside above 
the river many nests of hickorynuts and 
walnuts were found against the upper sides 
of fallen logs. Upon the level hilltop the 
ground beneath the trees was thickly cov- 
ered with fallen nuts; only a few of these 
were a tree’s length away from the parent. 
Occasionally, however, a wind gust used a 
long, slender limb as a sling and flung the 
attached nuts afar. 

The squirrels were actively laying up a 
horde of nuts for winter. Many a walnut, 
hickorynut or butternut tree in some dis- 
tant place may have grown from an uneaten 
or forgotten nut which the squirrels carried 
away. 

The winged seeds are the ones that are 
most widely scattered. These are grown 
by many kinds of trees. From May until 
midwinter trees of this kind are giving their 
little atoms of life to the great seedsower — 
the wind. Most winged seeds have one 
wing for each seed and commonly each 
makes but one flight. Generally, the lighter 
the seed and the higher the wind the farther 
the seed will fly or be blown. 

In May the silver maple starts the flight 
of winged seeds. This tree has seeds about 
the size of a peanut, each of which is pro- 
vided with a one-sided wing as large as 
one’s thumb. It sails away from the trees, 
settling rapidly toward the earth with 
heavy end downward, whirling round and 
round as it falls. Red maple seeds ripen in 
June, but not until autumn does the hard 
maple send its winged ones forth from amid 
the painted leaves. 

The seed of ash trees is like a dart. In 
the different ashes the seeds are of different 
lengths, but all have two-edged wings 
which in calm weather dart the seed to the 
snowy earth; but in a lively wind they are 
tumbled and whirled about while being un- 
ceremoniously carried afar; this they do not 
mind, for at the first lull they right them- 
selves and drop in good form to the earth. 


The Flight of Winged Seeds 


Cottonwoods and willows send forth their 
seeds inclosed in a dainty puff or ball of 
silken cotton that is so light that the wind 
often carries it long distances. With the 
willow this device is so airy and dainty 
that it is easily entangled in twigs or grass 
and may never reach the earth. The wil- 
low seed, too, is so feeble that it will often 
perish inside of twenty-four hours if it does 
not finda most favorable germinating place. 
This makes but little difference to the wil- 


low families, for they do not depend upon > 


seeds for extension, but upon the breaking 
off of roots or twigs by various agencies; 
these pieces of roots or twigs often are car- 
ried miles by streams and take root perhaps 
in the first place they go aground. 

The seeds of the sycamore are in balls 
and are attached to the limbs by slender 
twiglets. Thewinter winds beat andthump 
these balls against the limbs, thus causing 
the seeds to loosen and drop to the earth— 
afew at atime. Each seed is a light little 
pencil, equipped with a whorl of hairs at 
one end that acts like a parachute, which 
delays its fall and thus enables the wind to 
carry it away irom the parent tree. 

The conifers—the pines, firs and spruces— 
have ingeniously devised and developed 
their winged seeds for wind distribution. 
Most of these seeds are light and each 
is attached to a dainty feather or wing 
which is used on its commencement day. 
These wings are as handsome as insects’ 
wings—dainty enough for fairies; they are 
purple, plain, brown and spotted, and so 
balanced that they revolve or whirl, glint- 
ing in the autumn sun as they go on their 
adventurous wind-blown flight to the earth. 
A high wind may carry them miles. 

With the pines and spruces, the cones 
open one or a few scales at a time, so that 
the seeds from each cone are distributed 
through many days. The firs, however, 
carry cones that, when ripe, often collapse 
in the wind; the entire filling of seeds is 
thus dropped at once and momentarily 
these fill the air with flocks of merry, 
diving, glinting wings. A heavy seedcrop 
in a coniferous forest gives a touch of poetry 
to the viewless air. 

The lodgepole pine is ‘one of the most 
patient and philosophical seedsowers in 
the forest. It is a prolific seed-producer 
and has a remarkable hoarding character- 
istic—that of keeping its cones closed and 
of clinging to these for years. Commonly 
a forest fire kills trees without consuming 
them. With lodgepole pines, the fire fre- 
quently burns off the needles and leaves 
the tree standing, but melts the sealing-wax 
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Unbreakable Corners — 


that is one way in which Barcalo beds differ 
from other metal beds — 

Because Made Right 
Not of cast iron that snaps easily and, ruins 
the bed, but of malleable iron that will stand 
any blow without breaking. 


Exclusive Barcalo Features 


Barcalo iron or brass beds are not only unbreakable but have 
a pleasing, enduring oeauty—you won’? tire of them. (Guaranteed 
for 35 years. The enamel is baked on and will not chip or peel. 
‘The lacquer on the brass beds is very durable. The corners fit 
snug and keep head and foot perfectly rigid, but go in and out easily. 


Ask your dealer for the Barcalo 
Bed—Every Barcalo Bed bears 
the above Trade-Mark. 


Whether he carries them 
or not, send us his name 
and we will send you our 


Style Book of 
Beds FREE. 


Over a hundred styles of 
Barcalo iron and brass beds 
and cribs—$10 up. Wealso 
make it convenient for you 
to buy any one you select. 


BARCALO MFG. CO. 
No. 4 Louisiana St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Most convincing proof of WALES 
Quality lies in our testimonial book- 
let-—‘‘A Message from Our Users 
to Those Who Should Be.”’ It tells 
of the WALES in service; of its 
speed, accuracy, durability; of its 
money-saving value. It makes clear 
why ten times more WALES are 
in use to-day than there were four 
years ago. 


pres Addi 9 
Visible saute 


and Listing 
Machine 
Time after time this little book tells of the WALES 
winning out in rigid competitive tests. And 979% of all 
WALES are sold in just this way. This certainly proves 
the value of WALES visible printing, visible total, easy 
handle pull, flexible keyboard, etc.—all guaranteed 5 years. .” Coen 


More than 
40 Models 


Poh ‘oupon 
Let us send you a WALES for free on to re 
trial. No expense to you —no obli- ein eee ead 


Fog Send particu- 
4 


gation. Simply mail the coupon. Lf lave ol ac free 


\. The Adder Machine Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 7, tris! citer and 


se ooklet describing 
Agents in All Leading Cities / the WALES Visible. 
%, High-grade and efficient salesmen wili be & 
givenconsideration, trainedand place cA 
in desirable territory. Address 2 
anager of Agencies, Address 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


INEMm6L. 9 


Pf 
2 Business 
7” S.E.P. Sept. 16, 1911, 
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Glinder Iruck 


HAS BEEN STAMPED 
The Pinnacle of Motor Wagon Achievements 


Our exclusive features, which have proven such 
a force—owing to their time and money saving 
qualifications, are incorporated in our new design. 


One to Five Ton Capacity 


Cars built to meet every Commercial Requirement. 
for descriptive Literature. 


Largest Motor Truck Order Ever Placed!! 


For weeks the new New York Department Store firm, J. L. Kessner Co., investigated 
the various makes motor trucks—which investigation resulted in a decision in favor of The 
Grabowsky. With the order for 43 Trucks came the information—“ The Grabowsky 
won strictly on the merits of its construction.” 

We claim, and can prove, that ‘*Grabowsky” stands for highest motor truck attainment. 
Grabowsky means maximum delivery service at minimum cost—all due to our time and money 
saving features—A Removable Power Plant that slides out like a drawer—ready for inspection 
or adjustment at all times without holding up the car in service—Thus efficiency is quadrupled — 
Hardened Steel Bushings protecting all working connections, means a saving of hundreds of dollars yearly. 


Send 


<MO-<DMW)MMAZYDDYCG) 


Theseand other features which no other car has nor can have guarantee“The Grabowsky” to 
cost less for upkeep—give better service—and 
last longer than any other truck on the market. 


WE INVITE INVESTIGATION! 


Write Us — Today 


mer 
od agon(o 


Buy Handkerchiefs This Way: ae For 
SEALPACKERCHIEF 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Look for the counter sign shown above. 
Look for the trade mark name SEALPACKERCHIEF. 


Select from the hanging samples which are plainly 
marked with the prices. 
The clerk will hand you a sealed package guaranteed to contain the same quality 
as the hanging samples. 
Don’t buy loose handkerchiefs. Sea/ed cleanliness guarantees ofen purity. 
‘‘Pawed over” goods are second hand. Disease germs thrive on shop counters. 
They cannot reach SEALPACKERCHIEF. 


The quality of SEALPACKERCHIEF handkerchiefs at the various prices invites most rigid 
comparison. The handkerchiefs are snowy white, spotlessly clean, soft-laundered, ready for use. 


. SEALPACKERCHIEF 2 


Men’s Packages Ladies’ Packages 


Pure Irish Linen 


Containing Cambric Sheer Containing 
Banner . . 1 for 10 cts, No.7 No. 8 1 for 10 cts. 
Pioneer . . 3 for 25 cts. No.1 No. 2 3 for 25 cts. 
True Blue ¢ . 2 for 25 cts. No.3 No. 4- 2 for 25 cts. 
Challenge, Pure Irish Linen 3 for 50 cts. No.5 No. 6 3 for 50 cts. 
Gilt Edge, Pure Irish Linen 1 for 25 cts, No.9 No.10 1 for 25 cts. 


You will find it worth while to insist upon SEALPACKERCHIEF. 


Look for the name. Refuse substitutes. If your dealer cannot supply you we will send 
prepaid on receipt of price. Simply address 


SEALPACKERCHIEF, 137th Street, New York re 
haath dkdnahtndndndndndne handnanonanamoncononondnanonenenaomnamanaboeeenenemenn ne tenet 
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on the cones. Thus the fire releases these 
seeds and they fall upon a freshly fire- 
cleaned soil, which condition is most favor- 
able for, them. 

Though the cherry is without wings or 
a flying machine of its own, it is rich enough 
to hire the rarest transportation in the 
world—that is, the birds. Its attractive- 
colored and luscious pulp hires the wings 
of many beautiful birds—the mocking-bird 
and the hermit thrush—to carry the seeds 
to new scenes. What a happy and romantic 
way in which to seek the promised land! 

Many kinds of pulp-covered seeds that 
are attractive and delicious when ripe are 
unpleasant to the taste while green; this 
protective measure guards them against 
being sown before they are ready, or ripe. 
The instant persimmons are ripe the trees 
are full of opossums, which disseminate 
the ready-to-grow seeds; but Mr. ’Possum 
avoids horrid, green, puckery persimmons. 

The big tree is one of the most fruitful of 
seedbearers. In a single year one of these 
may produce a few million fertile seeds. 
These mature in comparatively small 
cones; and the seed, being as light as air, 
is sometimes carried by high winds across 
ridges and ravines before being dropped 
to the earth. 

The honey locust uses a peculiar device 
to secure wind assistance in pushing its 
long, purplish pods, with their heavy bean- 
like seeds, afar. This pod is not only 
flattened but crooked and slightly twisted. 
Dropping from the tree in midwinter, it 
often lands upon crusted snow. Here, on 
windy days, it becomes a kind of a crude 
iceboat and goes skimming along before the 
wind; with its flattened, twisted surface it 
ever presents a boosting surface to the breeze. 

The ironwood tree launches its seeds 
each seated in the prow of a tiny boat which 
floats or careens away upon the ocean of 
air, sinking, after a rudderless voyage, to 
the earth. The attachment to some seeds 
is like a bladder or balloon; tied helplessly 
to this, the seed is cast forth briefly to 
roam with the wandering winds. 


Sowing Seeds Like a Spendthrift 


The linden or basswood tree uses a mon- 
oplane for buoyaney. The basswood at- 
taches or suspends a number of seeds by 
slender threads to the center of a leaf; in 
autumn, when this falls, it resists gravity 
for a time and often alights with its clinging 
cargo far from the tree which sent it forth. 

Burr or hook covered seeds may become 


‘attached to the backs of animals and thus 


be transported afar. One day, in Colorado, 
I disturbed a black bear in some willows 
more than a mile from the woods; as he 
ran over a grassy ridge three or four pine 
cones that had been hooked and entangled 
in his hair went spinning off. Seeds some- 
times are internationally distributed by 
becoming attached by some sticky sub- 
stance—pitch or dried mud—to the legs or 
feathers of birds. Cottonwood seeds often 
have a long ride, though generally a fruit- 
less one, by alighting in the hair of some 
animal. Sometimes a cone or a nut be- 
comes wedged in the hoof of an animal and 
is carried about for days—taken miles be- 
fore it is dropped; it grows a lone tree far 
from the nearest grove. 

Though the witch-hazel is no longer in- 
vested with eery charms, it still has its own 
peculiar way of doing things. It chooses 
to bloom alone in late autumn, just at the 
time its seeds are ripe and scattering. As- 
sisted by the frost and the sun, it scatters 
its shotlike seeds with a series of snappy 
little explosions, which fling the seeds 
twelve to twenty feet from the capsule in 
which they ripen. 

The mangrove trees of Florida germinate 
their seeds upon the tree and then drop 
little plants off into the water; here the 
winds and currents may move them hither 
and yon as they blindly seek a rooting- 
place. 

The cocoanut tree covers its nut with a 
kind of excelsior which prevents breaking 
upon the rocks. This also facilitates the 
floating and transportation of the nut in 
the sea. When the breakers have flung it 
upon rocks or broken reefs its fibrous cover- 
ing helps it to cling until the young roots 
grow and anchor it securely. 

Thus, endlessly during all the seasons of 
the year, the trees are sowing their ripened 
seeds and sending them forth variously 
equipped, blindly to seek a place in which 
they may live, perpetuate their species and 
extend the forest. 

It is well that Nature sows seeds like 
a spendthrift. So many are the chances 
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Gives “‘just the finishing touc 
Soups, Fish, Meats, Gar 
Gravies, and Chafing Di 


| 


Cooking seem insipid without 


Assists Digestion. 


JoHN DuNncan’s Sons, Agents, Ne 


the marvelous 


Self-Interpreting Bible Lil 


Consisting of 4 splendid volumes, containin; 
complete authorized version of the Bible 
with all the Helps, Tables, Commentari 
Dictionaries, Photographs and Side-Lig! 
sary to enable anyone to understand th 
Scriptures. It makes reading the Biblea 
and a delight, and opens up a world of b 
interest that has been almost meaning] 

‘average reader. Introduced and edited by 
John H. Vincent. Endorsed by Bish 
Tuttle, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus ani 
ministers of all protestant denominatio: 


THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAI 


Realizing how much easier it would be to 
Bible if every one could visit the Holy Lands 
themselves the places and scenes of Bible history, 
equipped a special Expedition at a cost of §25, 
Bible Lands and to secure actual photographs of 
made sacred by the footsteps of Christ and the g 
Bible history. The result is a’truly priceless colle 
wonderful Biblical. and historical photographs, 
which the Society now brings Bible Lands to us im ¢ J 
homes. rte 


THE CROSS INDEX 
Prepared for the first time in connection ae 


se 


by means of which every person, place and 
in the Scriptures is now readily accessible. 


Handsome Illustrated Portfolio — 


To readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
respond promptly we will mail free a copy of 
48-page portfolio, ‘‘Footsteps of the Man of 
taining beautiful 7 in. by 10 in. photographs 
scenes in Christ’s life, secured by our Photog 
dition to Palestine, with descriptions by our al 
showing new and interesting method of Bible re 
coupon below at once. y 


ion 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND MAIL ton 


Sees eBeeeeeseBeaeanasaaeaesaaEsas 


THE BIBLE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
516 Harvester Bldg., Chil 
Mail me, without obligation on my part, free co} 
steps of the Man of Galilee,’* a handsome, 48-pag 
containing photographs of principal scenes in Chri 
full particulars of your Special Introductory P: 
payment plan offered THE SATURDAY EV. 
readers, ; 
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The ambition of yp» 
every tire maker in wy 
Zo 


the world is to some 
day make a non-skid 
tire as good and as 
popular as the famous 


SS 


Never before in the his- 
tory of motoring has any 
type of tire achieved such 
success. Everywhere, 
from coast to coast, Nobby 
Treads are replacing 
every other form of non- 
skid tire or non-skid device 
in every possible kind 
of service. And itis be- — | 
cause the big, thick, diag- 
onally-placed knobs grip 
any kind of road, no mat- 
ter how slippery, and do 
absolutely prevent skid- 
ding or drive-slipping. 


Nobby Treads are sold 


wherever 


UNITED 
_ STATES 
TIRES 


Continental Hartford 
G&J Morgan & Wright 


are sold. Four- fifths of 
the best dealers thruout 
the country sell them. 
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MS 


United States Tire Company 
Broadway at 58th St. 
New York 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers 
Every where 
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HARLEY - 


DAVIDSON 
MOTORCYCLES 


can save two or more hours every 
Hours you can spend in recrea- 
, at home with the family, or making 
onal profits, if you ridea 


ley-Davidson Motorcycle 


Us prove to you that this machine is 
ly So clean, so comfortable and so eco- 


the only diamond medal and 1000 plus 
Score (for superexcellent performance) 
‘€r awarded by the National Federation 
rican Motorcyclists in a motorcycle 
ntest. Send for booklet. 


Y-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
‘| 922 L Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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against the seed, so numerous are the des- 
troying agencies, so few are the places 
within reach that are unoccupied, that 
perhaps not more than one seed in a million 
ever germinates and hardly one tree in a 
thousand that starts to grow ever attains 
maturity. ; 

Through sheer force of numbers and 
continuous seed-seattering the necessarily 
random methods of Nature produce re- 
sults; and, where opportunity offers, trees 
promptly extend their holdings or reclaim a 
territory from which they have been driven. 

Many times I have wandered through 
the coniferous forests in the mountains 
when the seeds were ripe and fluttering as 
thickly as snowflakes tothe earth. Visiting 
ridges, slopes and eafions, I have patiently 
watched the pines, firs and spruces closing 
a year’s busy, invisible activity by merrily 
strewing the air and the earth with their 
various fruits—seeding for the centuries 
to come. 

One breathless autumn day I looked up 
into the blue sky from the bottom of a 
cafion. The golden air was as thickly filled 
with winged seeds as a perfect night with 
stars. A light, local air current made a 
milky way across the sky. Myriads of be- 
calmed and suspended seeds were fixed stars 
in this sky. Some of the seeds, each with a 
filmy wing, hurried through elliptical orbits 
like comets as they settled to the earth; 
while innumerable others, as they came 
rotating down to the earth, were revolving 
in planetary orbits in the seedsown field of 
space. Nowandthena number of conesona 
fir tree collapsed and precipitated into space 
a meteoric shower of slow-descending seeds 
and a hurried zigzag fall of heavier scales. 

Occasionally, while I was on a ridgetop, 
a few of the lighter seeds would come 
floating upward through an air chimney as 
though carried in aninvisible smoke column. 
One windy day I crossed the mountains 
when a gale was driving millions of low- 
flying seeds before it. Away they swept 
down the slope to wildly whirl and flutter 
over the gulch in the bottom, where the 
wind current dashed against the uprising 
mountain beyond. Most of the seeds were 
flung to the earth along the way or dropped 
in the bottom of the gulch; afew, however, 
were carried by the swift uprushing current 
across the mountain and at last scattered 
on the opposite side. 

When the last seed of the year has fallen 
how thickly the woodland regions are 
broadcasted with seeds! Only a few of 
these will have landed in a hospitable place. 
The overwhelming majority fell in the 
water, to drown; on rock ledges or in other 
places, to starve or wither—where there 
was no opportunity to grow. The few 
fortunate enough to find unoccupied and 
fertile places would still have to reckon with 
devouring insects and animals. 

How different the environment of two 
seedlings may be from seeds that were 
grown on the selfsame tree! On their 
commencement day, two little atoms of life 
may be separated by the wind—cne finds 
shelter and fertile earth; the other roots in 
a barely livable place on the cold, storm- 
beaten heights of the timberline. Both use 
their inherent energy and effort to the 
utmost. One becomes a forest monarch; 
the other a dwarf—uncouth and ugly. 


Al Simple Amswer 


LAW case was proceeding in Old Mexico 
and a mining expert was on the stand 
as a witness. 

‘Where were you born, sir?” inquired 
the lawyer. 

“In England, sir.” 

“How many times have you crossed the 
Atlantic?” 

“Twenty times.” 

The lawyer jumped up and addressed 
the judge: ‘‘Your Honor, I impeach the 
veracity of this witness. He says he was 
born in England and has crossed the 
Atlantic twenty times. It would be impos- 
sible for him to have crossed the Atlantic 
that number of times and be on this side 
now. There is perjury here, your Honor. 
His visits to this side would make odd 
numbers and his visits to the other side 
even numbers, and yet he is here and has 
the audacity to swear he has crossed the 
Atlantic twenty times. I impeach him, 
your Honor.” 

“‘How do you explain this, sir?’’ asked 
the judge sternly. 

“Why,” said the witness, ‘‘the last time 
I came to this country I came by way of 
the Pacific Ocean.” 
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hen the word has been spoken, the man knows and the 
woman knows that behind every glance of admiration 
there is also the scrutiny for every possible deficiency. 
Then it is important for each to be sure about the complexion -—to 
be sure that you ‘“have one.’’ 


A clear, youthful glow upon the face is invariably the most favorable 
impression in the minds of both. It is better to know zo that 
Massage 


POMPEIAN ‘cen 


will insure a good complexion for all times, than disagreeably to be reminded of 
it just when you want to appear your best—at a critical moment. 


**‘Don’t envy a good complexion, use Pompeian and have one.”’ 


Pompeian is not a “cold” or “grease” cream, it is not a rouge or cosmetic, 
and positively can not grow hair on the face. Pompeian simply affords < 

a natural means towards a complete cleanliness of the facial pores. And 
in pores that are ‘‘Pompeian clean” lies skin health. Fora clear, fresh, youth- 
ful complexion, use Pompeian. From the moment you say “yes’—aye, before 
it— preserve your good looks with Pompeian. 


Trial Jar 


and Art Picture 


both sent for 10c. (stamps or coin) 
for postage and packing 

To get you to act now we 
will send a ‘‘Pompeian Beauty” 
Art Picture, in exquisite colors, 
with each trial jar. This is a 
rare offer. This ‘‘Pompeian 
Beauty’’is very expensive 
and immensely popular. Clip 
coupon now. 


Cut along this line, fill in and mail today 
ABV ee eeeeeseeseseeea esas asaseaeasese 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 

49 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin) for 


postage and packing, for which please send me atrial jar 
of Pompeian and a ‘‘Pompeian Beauty’’ Art Picture. 


Name 


All dealers 


50c, 75c and $1 Address_ 
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buys the New Improved Wholly Visible 
Wonderful Emerson Typewriter. 

Two-Color Ribbon, ‘Tabulator, Back 
Spacer, Every Improvement. One of the 
best typewriters made. 


Unheard-of Low Price 


One Emerson Typewriter Given Away to 
any person, man or woman, who will do 
us a slight service, no selling, no canvass- 
ing, only a few moments of your spare time 
required. 

Don’t pay even $20 for any typewriter made 
until you first write for our Grand Offer, 


Our Customers Write Like This: 
Received a piano and typewriter free for not more 
than five hours of my ttme.—EVERETT WALKER, 
Tunnelton, W. Va. 
Earned an Upright Grand Piano and EMER- 
SON Typewriter in five hours. Since getting the 
**EMERSON"? I have set my other machine aside.— 


: re ——— R. W. SUTTON, Hillsdale, Ind. 
~ pROTECTED BY US. AND FOREIGN PATENTS Received a piano and typewriter free. It comes 


dy. nearer to getting something for nothing than I ever 
WAR — thought possible. There,is nu typewriter that 
excels the ‘‘EMERSON."'—W. C. BENTLEY, Las 
Animas, Colo. 

Earned an EMERSON Typewriter in just a few minutes.—F, 
W. HORN, Burlington, Ia. 

Earned an EMERSON Typewriter for less than two hours work. 
The EMERSON is better than many $100 typewriters on the mar- 
ket.—JOS. M. PHEI.PS, Centralia, Mo. 

The ‘‘EMERSON” is beyond anything on the market in the 


The EMERSON Typewriter excels all others. I wasn't six 
hours earning an Upright Grand Piano and Typewriter. _ People 
writing for your Free Offer will be greatly surprised and delighted, 
for they will find they can earn a piano and typewriter free in a 
very few hours easily.—B. J. MILLER, Benson, III. 

Consider the ‘‘EMERSON" the best machine made. I earned 
mine in just a few hours.—I. N. CLACK, Lampasas, Texas. shape of a typewriter. I earned a typewriter and piano in one 

We Could Fill This Weekly With Similar Letters | day.—K. S. VAN ZANDT, Whitt, Texas. 


For Our Great Gift Offer and to learn of our easy terms, and full particulars regarding this 


; ” Great Offer, for copies of letters from the many who are using Emerson 
Typewriters which they received for only a few hours of their time. Hor everything we and others can tell you 
about the Emerson Typewriter on a Postal Card or in a letter to us, simply say “ Mail Me Your Offer.” 


THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Box 181, WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


AGENTS! BIG PROFITS 


Accepted by the 


as security for 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


are the only class we offer. Instead of the 2% the 


Postal Banks pay these 
Bonds will yield from 4ik% to 42A% 
Write for FREE Circular. a —a 


New First Nat’! Bank, Dept. H-1, Columbus, O.* 


won 


Makes Every 
Man AnExpert 
No Experience 
Necessary 


Guaranteed 
For Life 


New patented Auto- 


matic Razor Stropper. Automatic- 
ally puts a perfect edge on any razor, 
oldstyleorsafety. Bigseller. Every man wants 
one. Write quick for terms, prices and territory. 


A. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 W. Broadway, N.Y. 
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A Book That Fully Explains Why We Can 
Build a 30-Horsepower 5-Passenger Fore-Door 
Touring Car to Sell for $900. Write for a Copy 


T is utterly impossible for anyone to realize the econom- 


ical manufacturing strength of the Overland organization without a clear 
idea of its enormous manufacturing facilities. To the average man an 
automobile factory is merely a factory—a place where cars are made. Yet there is the 
greatest difference in the world. On one hand you have a plant which, on account of its 


- great production, can make and sell its car for far less than the other factory. And onthe 


other hand you might have a very small factory which, while it produces a good car, has 
a very small capacity, and its car for car production costs are considerably higher than 
those of the large plant. That is why you find some manufacturers selling 30-horsepower touring cars 


at prices ranging 20% to 40% higher. 


@ We have just published a very thorough book which explains 
in a clear, definite and readable manner the difference in auto- 
mobile plants. And the point of this whole book is to prove the 
economical manufacturing ability of the Overland plants—to 
prove its strength by showing and explaining to you the interior 
and exterior of the greatest automobile plant in the world. It 
takes you over the entire 80 acres. It takes you in shops and 
departments that will not be found in other plants. It explains 
and illustrates the giant Olsen tensile strength testing machine 
of 100,000 pounds capacity for testing raw metals. It shows you 
what a White-Souther endurance tester is. It takes you through 
the chemical laboratories and the great drop forge plant—the 
largest in the industry. It takes you through what will seem 
like miles of automatic machinery. It shows you how it takes 
four months to produce an Overland car and how thorough, 
accurate and painstaking each operation is. The book is free and 
we want you to have one. It is interesting and full of informa- 
tion, Anyone can read it for it is written in words of few syllables. 


@ Above all it gives you a clear understanding of economics in 
the production of automobiles in great quantities, and we believe 
it proves why no other manufacturer in the business can produce 
the car described below, and sell it at our price without losing 
money. To realize this you have but to compare this automobile 
with any other similar car on the market. Take the entire list of 
specifications and see if you can duplicate this car for less than 
$1250. Check the whole car, the wheel base, the motor, the 
seating capacity, the body finish, the transmission, the design, 
etc. Do this and the exceptional value of this car will show you 
where toinvest your money. Our Model 59 is the most progress- 
ive step the industry has ever witnessed and it means a great 
deal to the motor buyers of America, { 


€ A line to us will bring you this new Overland book. It explains 
what we are and what we have got and why other cars of similar 
size and rating are from twenty to forty per cent higher in price. 
Write and ask for catalogue A-29. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Model 59-T 5-Passenger Fore-Door Touring Car, $900 

Wheel base 106 inches; motor 4x 44; horsepower 30; 
Splitdorf magneto; transmission selective, three speeds and 
teverse, F. & S. ball bearings, tires 32x32 Q. D.; 3 oil 
lamps, 2 gas lamps and generator. Complete set of tools. 
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Compare this Magnificent $1500 45-Horse- 


power louring Car With Any Other Similar 
Car And See the Great Difference in Price 


O matter what you buy you must make some kind of 


a comparison to determine values. Every time you fail to do this you 


lose money. And the more carefully and thoroughly you make your 
comparison the more secure and satisfied you will feel with what you have bought. No 
article requires a closer or more thoughtful comparison of values than an automobile. 
It represents a lot of money. And if you can save ten, twenty or thirty per cent it is 
worth while. When you buy your car, bear this in mind. 


é 
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q_ A comparison of our Model 61-T (shown below) with any other car of similar size will 
give you a good understanding of its value. —The main facts concerning it are as follows: 


@ Itisa big five-passenger touring car. The body is finished in thorough construction. At the best you will not find its equal for 


that dark rich Brewster green with ivory striping. All of the 
bright parts are nickel plated. The big massive lamps are dead 
black, trimmed with heavy polished nickel. We doubt if an auto- 
mobile could be made more striking and handsome. And it is 
big — having a wheel base of 118 inches. Like all of our cars the 
shifting levers and door handles are on the inside, leaving all the 
long sweeping body lines graceful and unbroken; the upholster- 
ing is of the best leather and carefully worked by the most 
skilled body builders. It has a powerful 45-horsepower motor. 
The selective transmission is fitted with F. & S. annular ball 
bearings. No finer are made. The front axle is a drop forged 
I-section, Timken bearings. The rear axle full floating, Timken 
bearings. Most every one concedes that Timken axle bearings 
are the best on the American market. The frame is of pressed 
steel with double drop. It has a Bosch magneto. Tires 34x 4 
inches. These few facts give you an idea of the car’s good 


less than $2000. 


@ Just get these few specifications in your mind. Check them 
against any other car of similar size, and see how much more the 
other car will cost. And this is the only way you can give 
yourself a square deal. Be guided by your own judgment. Take 
our car and its facts—and the other maker’s car and his facts. 
Go over each value carefully, and see which offers you the most 
in an automobile for the least amount of money. 


@ The book we refer to on the opposite page should be read 
before you buy yourcar, It contains facts and sensible arguments 
concerning our manufacturing ability to make an automobile for 
less than other manufacturers. It shows why the factory making 
20,000 cars, such as we do, can give you more car for less money 
than the factory making a smaller quantity. It will assist you in 
your comparisons and thoroughly inform you what an automobile 
is, and how it is made. It also shows our complete 1912 line. 
Write for catalogue A-29 today. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Model 61-T 5-Passenger Fore-Door Touring Car, $1500 
Wheel base 118 inches; motor 44x 41/2; horsepower 


45; Bosch magneto; tires 34x4 Q. D.; color, Brewster 
green, ivory stripe, all bright parts nickel plated; 3 black 


and nickel oil lamps; 2 black and nickel gas lamps, with 
gas tank. Complete set of tools. 
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You Will Save 30% to 50% Annually 
On Coal Bills If YouHave: 


HE “Spencer” suc- 


cessfully burns No. 1 
Buckwheat Hard Coal, 


costing from $2 to $3 less 
per ton than the size used 
in ordinary heaters, and 
uses no more tons of this 


cheap fuel than others do of 
the larger sizes. 


Magazine Feed {he ‘Spencer’’is 
———— only coaled every 


24 hours in ordinary weather and never more 
than twice a day in severe. Fill its magazine 
in the morning, shake it down morning and even- 
ing and you have an even temperature all day long—all night, in fact, if you choose. 
There’s no need to get up in the“‘cold gray dawn” to shovel coal and put on drafts. 
The magazine feed with its water-jacketing and raised grates make this unnecessary. 

Being a combination water-tube and return tubular boiler, the 
Water Tubes water is split up into thin streams so the fire gets at it from all 
sides —making it the quickest steaming type of boiler in existence. The tubes are 
made of the finest knobbled wrought charcoal iron. 


A string tied around the smoke pipe of an ordinary heater 
No Waste Heat quickly burns thru, showing that a vast quantity of heat is going 
upthechimney. Arounda “Spencer” pipe the string will remain intact indefinitely. 


As an Investment The saving in coal alone in a few seasons will easily 
pin a pay for a “Spencer.” Many users report an annual 
saving of $100 and more, while hundreds of “ Spencers” put in 
twenty years ago are still saving this amount every year. 


Our 40-page catalog explains the 


6c 9° = with it we will send the endorse- 
S pencer mn detail —=mentofGQusers. Hereareafew 


Cc Pay f 2 quotations from recent letters— 
Toss-section of water- ** Coq] Bills reduced morethan half ;” “$135 saved in coal;” “Warm house 


jacketed magazine 48 hours without attention;’’ ‘‘As warmin the morning as at night.’’ 
showing raised grates. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY, 200 People’s National Bank Bldg.,Scranton,Pa. 


§ Philadelphia, Morris Bldg. Chicago, 160 N. Dearborn St. Buffalo, White Bldg. 
Branch Offices— ) New York City, 5 East 42nd St. Boston, 79 Milk St. St. Louis, Century Bldg. 


Canadian Sales Representatives, The Waldon Co., Winnipeg and Toronto. 


—, New Sensation 
i 


Ss 


An Opening for a 
Retail Store 


If you think of start- 
ing a store I can help 
you. My business is 
finding locations where 
new retail stores are 
needed, I know about 
towns, industries, rooms, 
rents, etc., in every part 
of the U.S. On my list 
are many places where a 
new store can start with 
small capital and pay a profit from the begin- 
ning. No charge for information, including free a 
200 page book telling how to run a retail store. 


Edw. B. Moon, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


Photos Direct 
On Post Cards 


NO NEGATIVES 
Hustlers and wide-awake 
men—the photo post card 
f\ business offers unlimited 

opportunities. Small in- 
vestment—500% Profit. No expe- 
rience needed. Be independent — 
start your own business. Big money 
at fairs, carnivals, etc,, with the 


reo ot O80 inde 
Mandel Combination No. 3 Camera 
This Camera makes two styles photos (size 3x4% and 2x3) 
direct on post cards—no negatives. A complete, 
“*portable photo gallery."’ Camera weighs 9 pounds. Pictures 
made and finished on the spot in one minute. Price of 
Camera $177.50, Complete Outfit Only $26. Outfit 
includes everything needed to start making money right away; 
also 100 large and 100 small post cards. Send $5 deposit with 
order, balance C. O. D. Write for Free Circulars, 


Chicago Ferrotype Co., Dept. B 5, Congress and Laflin Sts., Chicago 
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Buy the Original 
Zimmermann 


AUTOHARP 


“‘The Nation’s Favorite."* 
None genuine without our 
trade-mark ‘‘Autoharp.’”” A 
musical instrument adapted 
to all classes, At all music 
stores or direct from us. ‘*Easy 
to play, easy to buy.’* Send 
for free catalog. . 


THE PHONOHARP CO. 


East Boston, Mass. 


Box Ball has taken fun lovers by storm—is cleaning up from 


$100.00 to $600.00 a month clear profit for many Managers, One 


man with four alleys made clear 


—y $680.00 in 30 Days 


Bea Manager, All you need is energy, and 
on asmall investment you may make the 
same profits, if not greater ones, 
right in your own locality, 

Box Ball is a clean, moral game—an 
exercise that fascinates the best class 
of men and women everywhere. 
New improved alley—noiseless, 


H fast, irresistible. Big,regularshaped 
at ome ten-pins set automatically by the 
players—you just take in the cash. 

LEGAL No help needed to operate — no 
expenses of any kind except rent. 

DIPLOMA Our Guarantee—You can set 


yourself up ina permanent, big- 
paying business on an investment 
as low as $120 to $300. If you are 
not satisfied after 30 days we take 


We make your home a university. 
Course in America—recognized by resident colleges. 
specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading univ. law school 


Leading Correspondence Law 
New text, 


teachers. We Guarantee to coach free any graduate failing to 
pass bar examination. Special Business Law-Course, ‘‘ Legally 
trained men always succeed.’’ Over 10,000 studénts enrolled. 
Begin now. Easy terms. Catalog and Particulars Free. 

La Salle Extension University, Box 2356, Chicago, Ill. 


back the alley and refund what you 
paid us minus what you took in. 
Write for our proposition at once. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., Box 370, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. Made in 
our own factory in Kittanning, Pa. $65 now— 
later the price will be $100. One of the most 
remarkable typewriters in the world; as good 
as any machine at any price. Entire line visible. Back spacer, tabulator, two color 
ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted everywhere. One Pittsburgh Visible 
Machine Given Away for a very small service. No selling necessary. 


SS = and to learn of our easy terms and full particulars regarding this 
—) To Get One unprecedented offer, say to us in a letter ‘‘ Mail your OFFER.” 


THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Building Established 20 Years PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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JOHN CHINAMAN AS 
_ fl CROP-COAXER 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Chinatown of Los Angeles, he is also sev- 
eral other things, including a produce mer- 
chant on a commission basis, having his 
own stall in the market, and a shrewd truck 
farmer who has taken a large Chinese for- 
tune from the soil. He has shares in prob- 
ably a dozen Chinese garden companies 
operating on the rich lands of the West 
Adams Street tract and the historical old 
Laguna Ranch. His most valuable pos- 
session when he arrived in America was 
the shirtlike blouse that covered his back, 
and even that was not of the finest texture. 
Today he is worth a hundred thousand dol- 
lars or more, according to his white friends 
who know him most intimately. Loi Gwan 
is a fine type of semi-Americanized Celes- 
tial who has risen from the estate of com- 
mon laborer to a position of wealth and 
power among his people. 

Loi Gwan speaks English with difficulty. 
But his society as a pilot through the gar- 
dening district is, nevertheless, as illumi- 
nating as any i 1quiring visitor could desire. 
In the course of a day’s trip through the 
gardens the two expressions most often on 
his lips were: ‘“‘Take ground too long” 
and “‘Seedman—he know.” This comment 
regarding the length of time a certain crop 
would occupy the ground was first brought 
out by the admission that though an acre 


of garlic was good for two hundred to three |! 


hundred dollars profit, it was “‘all same no 
good,” because “‘take ground eight or nine 
months.” This is the standard by which 
he measured the profitableness of all crops. 
And this is the typical Chinese viewpoint. 
Though there are many Chinese who spe- 
cialize in celery and asparagus, the Chinese 
gardener generally goes Jight on any crop 
that excludes at least one or two other 
crops from the ground in the same season. 
The principal one-crop products are celery, 
asparagus, garlic, rhubarb and horseradish. 
On almost every camp or tract operated 
by one company small patches of some of 
these one-crop products are to be found. 
But they are there to balance the produc- 
tion of the farm as a whole—a point never 
overlooked by the shrewd Chinese, who 
are awake to the advantage of making 
up “mixed cars” containing a variety of 
vegetables. The town that isn’t quite big 
enough to take a carload of any one vege- 
table may often readily handle a car con- 
taining a selection of all the vegetables that 
the season has to offer. But inthe main the 
crops that are long in the making are given 
the least ground in John’s gardens. 


The Day-and-Night Soil Bank 


An odd sight to American eyes is a field 
or patch of radishes and carrots sown to- 
gether in a narrow swath. When asked for 
an explanation of this strange combination 
Loi Gwan answered: 

“Radish, him make quick; carrot, he 
make slow. Pull radish, leave plenty room 
for carrot.” 

Sowing two crops on the same ground at 
the same time and making the harvest of 
the earlier crop serve as the thinning for the 
later one may very appropriately be termed 
‘‘intensive farming”’ without stretching the 
term. 

One feature of these Chinese company 
farms that would escape the eye of a visitor 
not on the lookout for the intensive tricks 
of the Celestial is the salvage crop of horse- 
radish and rhubarb stuck along the banks 
of the irrigating eanals and ditches. Be- 
cause these narrow strips do not lend them- 
selves to crops that must be frequently 
cultivated, John plants this waste margin 
with roots that exclude any other crop 
throughout the entire season and that do 
not demand constant hoeing. The horse- 
radish and rhubarb, planted at random 
along the ditches of a forty-acre farm, add 
about three hundred dollars a year to the 
income of the company, according to my 
guide. The Hubbard squash is also a 
favored ditch-margin and odd-corner crop 
and is said to yield about the same revenue 
as rhubarb and horseradish. 

The typical Chinese gardener is a relent- 
less land-driver. There is no rest for his 
soil! It must work day and night the 
whole year round, if the climate permits. 
Loi Gwan has a standing grudge against 
any foot of ground in the camps of his com- 
panies that does not mature four separate 
crops a year, and his ambition is to get five 


For Early Fall ; 
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Novelty Stripes | 

Bias or Straight ‘ 

Popular Colors — blues, purples, gray 


browns. 
$1.00 to $2.00 


KEISER BARATHA 
all bright silk 
in over 60 PLAIN COLORS 


Woven from “selected” raw silk, topr 
duce strength and wear. 3 


. 


Three qualities, $1.50, $1.00 andj0 
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Novelty Knitted Cravats 
$1.00 to $3.50 


No Guaranteed 
Keiser Cravats 
genuine without 
this trademark 


Wholesale Only ; 
JAMES R. KEISE ‘SN 
NEW YORK 


Business continuous since 1860 : 
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to clearly express themselves. Next 
stuttering thereis no greater handicap to 
salesmanship than to hesitate for the right Wor 
The I. C. S. Course of Commercial En 
quickly perfects you in the correct use of wor 
the formation of sentences and in right J 
nunciation, enabling you to speak, read 
write correctly. : 
The I. C. S. Course on Commercial Engh 
is so divided that any one can master it 
where anytime, Itis clear, concise, econo 
The I. C. S. Commercial English Co 
designed forall people associated in any bust 
capacity. Descriptive literature free. 


International Correspondence Schoolé 
Box 1034, Scranton, Pa. 


Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
FACTORY Then you will know the ex- 


quisite aroma ofa pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 
%, . The Aristocrat of 
French’s Mixture gmoking Tobacco 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. 
Fragrant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. 
Not sold by dealers, but direct tosmokers in 
perfect condition. Send10c silver or stamps e. 4 
for Large Sample Pouch and klet. - 


French Tobacco Co., Dept. C, Statesville, N.C. 


SALESMEN WAN 


to represent manufacturer, 
have experience and good references 


THE FORMACONE COMP 
50 Church Street vev 


Jhich is your choice—Mr. Dealer—which 
wid you rather sell — Jap-a-lac — that 
ares friends and holds them—Jap-a-lac 
*s well and widely advertised — that 
ds you business —Jap-a-lac that’s 
| a 
/yan imitation that isn’t a substitute— 
1 a poor copy of Jap-a-lac—that doesn’t 
‘nd up’ —that weakens your customers’ 
idence in you? 


‘Thich would you rather have, Mrs. 
isewife— what you ask for and want or 
t your dealer wants you to want? 


ou are entitled to genuine Jap-a-lac if 
(ask for it. It isn’t a little thing—and 
y should wisely insist on Jap-a-lac itself. 


— 


‘ade in twenty-one colors and Natural 
nr varnish) and goes on all sorts of 
es—torenew the beauty of almost every- 
[g about the home. Lots of women use 
ora few things when they should be 
git for many. 


irae 


-ioud 


earn all of the Jap-a-lac uses—how it 
(itifies interior woodwork and the floors, 
tifurniture, the chairs, go-cart, jardiniére, 
ic erstands; howit makes the old kitchen 
tae a new One—a sanitary, sightly cover- 
in ‘or pantry shelves—finest thing in the 
wud for iron bedsteads, for radiators. Let 
nssend you a bookful of these useful 
injey-saving Jap-a-lac suggestions. 


a4 


lo home can afford to be without 
aa-lac. 

‘the United States Jap-a-lac 
ris are (Full U. S. Measure): 
(.\. 20¢; ¥%-Pt.30c; Pt. 50c; Qt. 
| Se $1.65; Gal. $3.00. 


, Canada (Full Imperial Meas- 
} Y-Pt.25c; %-Pt.-35c; Pt. 
60, Dt. $1.10; %4-Gal. $1.95; Gal. 
For sale by paint, hard- , 
and drug dealers generally. 


> | JAPALAC. 
+ Glidden Varnish Co. * — a a 


TOU who handle office papers, 
), & money, or anything handled by 

thers, are always exposed to infec- 
from unseen disease germs 


OTECT yourself by using Lifebuoy for 
Oiulet purposes at the office an ome, 
e Bath and Sh 


_at All Druggists 
and Grocers. 

at your dealer’s,send 
tamps or coin) for 
; € to 
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or six crops in a twelvemonth from every 
acre. It is safe to say that in any climate 
and soil where the white man is content to 
take two crops, John Chinaman will coax 
out three. 
being a shrewd and rapid hand-worker but 
also because he is a shrewd and far-sighted 
head-worker. He is given to forethoughts 
and to crop-scheming—and his whole rota- 
tion of truck crops on an acre of ground is 
planned practically at the outset of the 
season, in order that the seed-beds may be 
ready with the right plants for transplant- 
ing at the moment when there is a vacancy 
in any portion of the field. 

The favored crops of these crafty gar- 
deners about Los Angeles are: head lettuce, 
carrots, parsnips, cauliflower, green onions, 
radishes and young beets. Each vegetable 
camp or farm of this section has its own set 
of rough buildings and generally comprises 
thirty to forty acres, being manned by a 
company of six to fifteen Chinese. 

One of the shrewdest Chinese growers at 
Fresno—where the Celestial colony num- 
bers about three thousand—makes this 
statement of the theory on which practi- 
cally all the Chinese operate in decidin 
what crops they shall grow. 

““China-boy lose money this year lettuce 
crop. All same plant lettuce next year. 
Make much barrel money this year on 
lettuce, plant other thing next year!” 

Stated in plain English, they have 
learned the important lesson that it is not 
in human natureto resist repetition, in kind, 
of a big-money crop, and that this inevi- 
tably leads tothe overdoing of that crop. 
They appreciate the fact that gardeners 
of other races—particularly the Japanese— 
are quite likely to imitate Chinese crop 
successes. 


Plowing Under Failures 


John’s business methods, as applied to 
farming, are undoubtedly superior to those 
of any other race. He can give cards and 
spades on this score to the average farmer 
and beat him every day in the week. His 
bent for system and organization is almost 
as keen and instinctive as his market sense 
and his ability to read the life-lines of a tiny 
plant that is just peeping out of the soil. 

Probably no man in Northern California 
has a more intimate and extensive knowl- 
edge of the traits and methods of the vari- 
ous alien farmers than Mr. John Perry, of 
Stockton. As a landlord and handler of 
produce he has had a wide experience with 
the Chinese. 

“T have studied the business methods 
of the Chinese,” declares Mr. Perry, ‘‘for 
many years. Some of them are my busi- 
ness associates. They are almost invari- 
ably successful, and I have at last come to 
the conclusion that the main secret of their 
success lies in the energy and consistency 
with which they keep their crops moving 
and their ground busy all the time. It is 
their universal policy, and they will not 
hesitate a moment to plow under thousands 
of dollars’ worth of vegetables whenever 
they are convinced that there isn’t going to 
be a prompt return of the market to prices 
that will pay them a profit for their stuff. 
They are great gamblers, but they will not 
gamble on crop values. Where the average 
farmer will dicker for a month trying to 
unload a big crop of something at a price 
that will yield him a narrow margin of profit 
or perhaps save him from loss, the Chinaman 
turns his stuff under with the plow, and 
makes his profit on another cfop that the 
market wants at a good price. I have 
seldom failed to see this policy pay out in 
good shape. 

“Tn the next place, the Chinaman is 
honest. His word is good and his pack of 
produce is straight. This counts for a heap 
in more ways than one. It gives him an 
immense advantage as a renter in getting 
the choicest land on the best terms, as well 
as in selling his crops. Every landowner is 
glad to get a Chinese tenant, both because 
of his honesty and because of his almost 
marvelous foreknowledge of what he can 
do with any particular piece of soil. When 
he sees a piece of ground that suits him he 
goes after it hard, and he gets it—not only 
because he is honest and a good gardener 
but because he is willing to make a liberal 
cash deposit the moment he contracts for 
the rental of land, no matter how far ahead 
that may be. A Chinaman hasthis moment 
left my office after having contracted for 
the rental of a tract of land a year ahead 
and paid down five thousand dollars cash 
to bind the bargain. That is the way the 
Chinese do business. 
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Did You Send For Our New Catalog? 


Every man reader of The Post should 
look into the Bell Tailor offer, and every 
woman interested in seeing well-clothed 
men should see that they do. 


Bell Tailors’ Plan puts the latest New York 
styles; the latest and choicest suit and over- 
coat fabrics; and the best City tailoring 
within reach of every man in Uncle Sam’s 
country. It also gives him a suit or over- 
coat made to his own measure from 
cloth he himself selects at one-third less than 
either could buy elsewhere. 


$20 SUIT orm 
OVERCOAT four 9 [322 


This wonderful value is no exaggeration. It is possible, 
because we sell you direct and save commissions. We 
are the largest direct men’s tailoring mail order concern 
in the world, and consequently in buying from us, you 
simply get ‘‘wholesale’’ prices; and ona $20 suit, for in- 
stance, save $6.50. Isn’t this saving worth your while? 


Our Fall and Winter Catalog Sent FREE 


explains all these things fully. It contains 64 samples 
of handsome fabrics from which to make your selection. 
It shows you ali the latest styles and gives you the latest 

information on dress. It contains all instructions for tak- cod 
ing your own measurements. We guarantee you a per- 
fect fit from: these measurements. Here is the BELL -— 


Write for 
Catalogue 
tonight 


S 
TAILORS guarantee: = ye 
é F oe 
If the clothes are not satisfactory in every wa att 
way, return them to us. We will refund as eo 


your money or make you a new garment. 


Send for catalog at once, while the season is 2” 
young. It is 


$ 
4 a? 
Free and pluces you under no ~~ e 
A postal card or this coupen ar A?“ 
A ; & 
will fetch it. eae, ; 


obligations. 
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This sock stays silky! a 


If you’ve had trouble with socks that lose 
their good looks the moment they get in 
the tub, try this handsome Iron Clad No. 
398. Its smooth, silky finish stays—you 
can’t wash out 7¢s lustre, 


Iron Clad No. 398—25c } 


is a seamless sock that ##s—soft and com- 
fortable on the foot. The heels and toes 
are of the strongest texture ever put 
into socks—you’d be surprised how easy 
you are on socks when you wear this 398. 
It comes in seventeen of the finest, newest col- 
ors—Champagne, New Salmon, Light Tan, 
Smoke, Mode, Wine, Copenhagen Blue, Dark 
Grey, Dark Tan, Heliotrope, Pearl, Hunter 
Green, Navy Blue, New Cerise, White, 
Ecru and Black. Sizes 914,10, 1042, 11, 1146. 
25c. is all you pay for this splendid hose. We want 
you to examine at least one pair. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we'll send direct and Prepay 
Special Postage to get them to you. Write today, 
stating colors and size desired, 

Send for our fine free catalogue, too—it shows Iron Clads 

for the whole family — printed in full color. Write today. 


COOPER WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


“Back from vacation, and *]950 
Gi) brought the ocean with me!” compicte 
ook The Speakman Portable Shower 


Now that vacation is over, get the Speakman Shower and you can 
revel in the water all winter. Instantly attachable to or detach- 


able from any faucet with a new patent clip that cannot fall off, 


blow off or wear out. Always ready —always works. ‘The sim- 
plest, cheapest and very Jest of portable showers,—no -plumber 
nor carpenter needed. It prevents coughs and colds —the per- 
fect shower and costs only $12.50 complete except in the far West. 


Write today for Free Book. Address 


THE SPEAKMAN SHOWER, 111 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
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ACluett Color-fast Coat Shirt will look best on you 
longer than ordinary shirts, because it 1s made of 
better than ordinary color-fast fabrics. $7.50 and up 


Send for booklet, ‘‘ Proper Dress." Cluett, Peabody & Company, 457 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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What fifty 


years of strop making 
means in shaving comfort to you 


Fifty years ago the best strop on the market—the strop\ ~ 
that would keep a razor in the best shaving shape—was asg 
Torrey. To-day, the best strop is still a Torrey—butone that 
fifty years of experience and the discovery of a new’ sharpening 
preparation have made just that much better. We y icall.1¢ 


The New £9 
Torrey Honing Strop 


‘The head of our firm invented this ” y 
new sharpening preparation with CS “4 
which we dress the honing surface . > = 

of the Torrey Strop. It is the < ae 
greatest advance that has been” é 
made in the manufacture of strops since we 
started in business over half a century ago. 


With this new strop anyone can keep a razor in 
perfect shape. It is yety simple. Just strop 
the razor a few times.on the sharpening side about once a week and run it 
up and down the finishing side before and after using the razor. This will 
insure you a smooth, close shave every day and never a smart to your face. 
See the New Torrey Honing Strop at your dealer’s—if he 


“cannot show it to you, write us and we will see that you are 
» / supplied. Our booklet, all about shaving, free on request. 
wy 


Prices, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50, 
Get a Torrey Razor—the best made. 


Every dealer who is not now selling the New Torrey Honing 
Strop should write at once for our special proposition. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Dept. A, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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‘There is nothing slipshod in the China- 
man’s make-up excepting his sandaled feet. 
The Chinese are the best and most thor- 
ough bookkeepers farming American soil 
today. You can go into any asparagus 
camp in the whole delta district, walk to 
the cooking house, and find the time-sheet 
hanging there and brought right down to 
the minute. After each meal is over the 
cook goes through the bunkhouses. care- 
fully and sees if any laborers are lurking 
behind. 

** Americans who know the methods and 
results of Chinese farming are anxious to 
invest with the Chinese, but they must 
stand right with the big Boss Chinaman in 
order to get such an opportunity. When 
this privilege is granted the arrangement, 
as a rule, is that the white man furnishes 
the land, the seed and the equipment, and 
the Chinamen of the company furnish the 
labor. Under this arrangement the white 
man usually holds fifty-two per cent of the 
stock and the Chinamen the other forty- 
eight per cent. Very often, however, it isa 
sue half-and-half arrangement between 
them 

** Another characteristic of the Chinese 
on the soil should not be overlooked. Puta 
Chinaman on a piece of land, and the first 
thing he thinks of is the quality of the crop 
he is going to grow; in fact, he thinks about 
that before he selects his land. There is 
something almost uncanny in the accuracy 
and discrimination with which an experi- 
enced Chinese farmer can prejudge the 
performance of a certain piece of ground 
that he has looked over. 

“One reason why the white landowner 
is always so anxious to hook up with a 
company of Chinamen in a big potato- 
farming operation, for example, is because 
he knows not only that the Chinamen will 
get a larger crop from the land but that 
they will produce a quality of potato that 
will command a premium of about five 
cents a sack, And the same thing applies 
to other crops. John is a quality grower 
every time.” 


Giving the Poor Man a Start 


‘There is no man in the world so appreci- 
ative of a square deal as a Chinaman. He 
will voluntarily sell his crop cheaper to a 
buyer who has never rejected anything 
offered by himself or his fellows than to one 
who is suspected of making the rejection 
privilege a convenience in case of a falling 
market. Still another thing not to be for- 
gotten in respect to the Chinaman is that 
he is the best type of farmer that can 
possibly be put on wild or rough land. He 
is always eager for virgin soil and is not 
afraid of the work of putting it into shape. 
Moreover, he knows better how to subject 
it than the farmers of any other race with 
which I have had experience. As a land 
conqueror John is an invariable success. 

“Of course there are dishonest China- 
men, as there are dishonest farmers in 
every other race that tills the soil. But 
my view of the Chinese character is this: A 
contract with a Chinaman is a matter of 
making a memorandum of the terms of the 
agreement.” 

The peculiar success of the Chinese in 
the application of business methods to 
farming cannot be appreciated without 
some definite knowledge of the details of 
the company system, under which proba- 
bly ninety per cent of their farming opera- 
tions are carried on. It seems to me that 
no other type of codperative organization 
among growers is quite so effective as the 
Chinese farming company. Certainly it is 
a marvelous system for giving the poor man 
a start. Of course the keynote of the sys- 
tem is that every man in it feels that he is 
working for himself. For him it is an or- 
ganized opportunity, and the realization 
of this brings out the best there is in him. 
The market man who is perhaps more 
intimately acquainted with the operations 
of Chinese farmers than any other white 
man in the southern part of California 
gives this terse description of the evolu- 
tion ore operation of a Chinese gardening 
comp 

“Phis Chinese business game is a hard 
one for the average American to under- 
stand. In the first place, there are the great 
six companies or tongs, to one of which 
practically every Chinaman belongs. They 
are formed along the lines of occupation. 
The merchants have their tong, the laundry 
workers have theirs, and so on. The See 
Yups are the gardeners and the Yung Woos 
are the fruit men. Do not confuse these 
six great companies with the little farming 
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companies. The six companies are pra 
cally the governing power of the c 
in America. 

“In the days before the Exclusi 
was enforced, when a Chinese boy 
in America he went at once to a hig 
in his tong, got fixed out with a 
perhaps a little line of credit. Th 
man was his guide, counselor and , 
As soon as the Chinese found out hoy nt 
money could be made in truck-farming 
in America the inevitable result wa 
these high men were anxious to 
the farming game by supplying capi 
finding laborers. Consequently the a 
Chinese farming company contains 
kinds of shareholders—those that dc 
themselves work but only supply ¢; 
and those that do work. The latte 
is far more numerous.” 


An Unwatered Corporation 


“In other words, the capitalists 
dominate these companies. Ever 
the company has a square deal. The 
nonsense about a Chinese farmi 
pany. There isn’t any ground floor 
favored or the powerful; all are in) 
same basis. The man who furnishes 
only, and doesn’t work with his own 
must furnish workers acceptable 
other members of the company, a 
to the number of shares that he o 
the outset of the enterprise the m 
of the company elect a market b 
handles the selling; a seed boss, y 
the seed and controls the selection 
anda field boss, who has charge of t 
It is true that the humblest she 
in the company has a chance to put in} 
say at the proper time in the cour 
the organization, but the boss is th 
of authority and has the final 
everything. 

“There is not a better example o 
gated authority at its best than ist 
found in these little companies. How 
once in a long while a disagreement 
In that case the company goes into liqui 
tion, the whole thing is sold out and ev 
man is satisfied. 

“The dominant characteristic of Chin 
character is to settle things up and st 
with a clean slate. They do that as re 
larly as the Chinese New Year comes rou| 
With them everything ends and starts wi 
their New Year. Their business life, thi 
social life and their religious life are] 
squared by this spot on the calendar, | 

“Very often a laborer is able to buy I] 
a share in a company. In that eventé 
hunts up some one else in the same sit’ 
tion, and they buy a share between the 
As a rule, a man’s labor counts in a Chink 
company for five hundred dollars. Th 
areinstances in which a man without mo! 
enough to pay for a share has been alloy 
to acquire it and pay it off with his lak 
As a rule, however, every share of stock 
a Chinese farming company is paid for ri 
at the start in cash, and that means t) 
the money is put into the bank as a wo 
ing capital. Ordinarily a share represe 
a thousand dollars. By this system, wl 
a Chinese company takes hold of fifty 
sixty or five hundred acres of land ther' 
money enough in the bank to put that ef 
through to a finish, and generally ther 
enough for a surplus or sinking fund 
provide against an emergency. There 
no sounder corporations in the coun 
than these little Chinese farming compan 
They are examples of what a corporal 
should be. 

“A common laborer in a strange le 
has to work a good many years in order 
buy enough land to go into farming on 
own hook. He not only must have fui 
to buy or rent his land and to provide 
equipment, but he must also pay for } 
labor—and the labor that he on 
disinterested labor, for the results that ' 
employer gets are of only secondary or 
mote concern to the hired hand. Al 
disadvantages have been done away W 
for thousands of poor Chinamen i 
this system of company farming. 
never known of a drop of water or of 2 
crookedness to be found in one of t 
companies. 

“The only reason why native Ameri 
farmers could not get their start 
same way isa temperamental one. Po 
bly that might be overcome in the case ¢ 
bunch of earnest young workers, used 
submitting themselves to authority # 
accustomed to teamwork. The princi 
is good. It would be our fault if we 
make it work.” 
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NHE noticeable el- 
-egance of Knapp- 
i= Felt style appeals 
the discriminating — 
(e for whom the best 
sone too good. 

“he shapes for Fall are 
‘oritative deductions 
1 style tendencies in 
(fashion centers of 
ope and America. 
amodel has passed the 
cal inspection of the 
fut & Knapp organ- 
1 on and the trade mark 
4 assurance not only of 
‘ity, but of authentic 
rectness. 


that is proper only when 
Siecoming, and the variety 
‘apes and proportions of 
HD Felt hats affords op- 
nity for the exercise of 
idual taste in the selection 
'roperly becoming hat. 
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HE equipment of 
a well-dressed man 
should include hats 
for various uses. As the 
most conspicuous article 
of attire the hat should 
receive the most careful 
consideration.” 1 ts 
shape, texture and color 
should harmonize with 
the wearer, the dress and 
the occasion. 

A variety of hats admits 
of frequent change, which 
is as pleasing and desirable 
in headwear as in any 
other article of personal 
adornment. 

The wide range in the 
productions of the Crofut 
& Knapp Shop provides 
appropriate hats for every 
occasion: business, sport, 
travel, motoring or neg- 
ligee. 
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FEATURE of prime 
A importance in 
Knapp-Felt man- 
ufactureis thecolor. The 
deep, rich, steadfast 
Cronap dye is the result 
of a process originated 
and perfected in the 
Crofut & Knapp Shop. 
It will not fade nor change 
colorunder any condition 
of weather or climate. 
The quality of the Crofut 
& Knapp production is 
guaranteed by more than 
fifty years’ experience in 
making fine hats. Knapp- 
Felt hats are made by well- 
paid workmen under the 
direct supervision of mem- 
bers of the Crofut & Knapp 
organization. Artistic 
hand work produces the 
characteristic distinction 
of Knapp-Felts. 


HAT of inferior qual- 
yAX ity is poor economy. 
The superior excel- 
lence of hats made in the 
Crofut & Knapp Shop is 
as noticeable in every stage 
of wear as when they 
are new. 

All the different kinds 
of hats are Knapp-Felt 
quality, and they represent 
the achievement of a well- 
manned, well-equipped 
factory, under the guid- 
ance of experienced brains, 
in an honest determina- 
tion to provide the best 
that money can buy. 

Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars; 
Knapp-Felt De Luxe, the best 
hats made, are Six Dollars. 
The C & K quality is sold at 
Three Dollars where Knapp- 
Felts are found—in the best 
shops only. 


Knapp-Felt Hats for women in mannish tailored effects of exquisite taste 


Write for THE HATMAN 
{E CROFUT & KNAPP COMPANY 840 Broadway, New York 
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‘‘ Thirty-six ’’ $1800 


This monogram onthe |i 


N Self-starter Bi a pai reals radiator stands for all 
\ Long Stroke Motor ae you can ask tit @ moter Gap 
Bele. peetees 

SS emountable rims 

\ 36 x 4-inch tires 

N 4-speed transmission 

\\ Bosch dual ignition 


Ventilated fore-doors 


Vda 


Solar gas lamps 
Prest-O-Lite tank 
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CARS 


are good cars. They are good looking cars. They are guaranteed. They are medium 
priced. They are just high enough priced to enable us to put into them the fine materials, 
the high grade workmanship, and the time that are necessary to a high grade automobile. 

A quality car such as we make cannot be produced by anyone and sold, ata profit, for less than our 
prices. We know we are making a lower profit than the average profit of manufacturers in other lines. | 

We are putting the money into correct engineering, finest materials, highest grade workmanship 
and the time for building and proper testing, as the builders of other highest grade cars are doing. 
People in the automobile trade knowthis. Our main business nowis to get prospective buyers to realize it. 

Hence, we invite you to see the Chalmers cars and compare them with others. We fear no com- 
parison with cars either above or below our prices. 


Will the Biggest Voice or the Best Car Win? 


factory.’’ We do claim to have one of the most 
complete automobile factories. It is a big fac- 
tory and growing bigger each year. We claim 
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We were moved to make the simple statement 
of facts printed above, after reading the an- 
nouncements of many other 1912 cars, 


the man with the Biggest Voice will probably 
win. Unfortunately for the public, this may not 
be the man with the best car. We aren’t in the 
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It occurred to us that perhaps the public was 
a bit weary of claims and superlatives, just a 
little tired perhaps with reading about ‘‘ sensa- 
tions,” ‘epoch making cars,” “biggest output,” 
‘greatest factory in the world,” etc. 


Contest of Superlatives 
Perhaps the public finds it hard, among so 
many “‘biggests” and “‘greatests,’’to settle which 
one really is. 
Here is a prediction; In the contest of superla- 
tives now taking place in automobile advertising 


Chalmers Cars for 1912 


Chalmers ‘‘ Thirty-six,’’ $1800, including 
Chalmers self-starter; long stroke motor (44” 
x 54%", developing 36-40 h. p.); four forward speed 
transmission; Bosch dual ignition; 36/ x 4” tires; 
Continental Demountable rims; Mercedes type 
honeycomb radiator; dash adjustment for car- 
buretor and many other conveniences. Built 


as Touring car and Torpedo at $1800; Berlin 
Limousine, $3250; Cabside Limousine, $3000. 


The famous Chalmers “‘30’’ is continued for 
Igizand ie ede 2 even greater value than before, 


because of improvements and added equipment. 
The price, $1500, includes magneto, gas and oil 
lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, Chalmers mohair top 
and automatic windshield. Built as Touring car; 
Torpedo; Torpedo Runabout; Open front Pony 
Tonneau, all $1500, The last named model—an 
open front car—is continued in response to a very 
general demand. Itis the most popular type we 
have ever produced. Coupe, $2000. 


The Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ at $2750, fully 
equipped, is continued for those desiring a 
bigger car of unusual power. Built as Touring 
car, seven-passenger; Torpedo, four-passenger; 
Detachable Pony Tonneau. 


contest ourselves, so we speak as unprejudiced 
observers. It is not improbable that in the 
heat of combat one of the contestants will so far 
forget all rules of fair play as to grab the an- 
nouncer’s megaphone and with its help utterly 
drown out the other Voices. 


Let’s Talk Sense 


What matters it to you, Mr. Automobile 
Buyer—all this. contest of claims and superla- 
tives? If you-have a little time, let’s talk some 
business sense together. 

Do you really care which output is biggest ? 
Does it really make a difference to you whether 
one factory is an acre bigger than some other? 

Just why is a car good, if it is good? Is it 
because it came from the “biggest factory in the 
world” or because it is one from among 50,000? 

No. If it’s good it’s because of the stuff that’s 
in it and the way that stuff was put there. You 
must have good design, good materials, good 
workmanship, good testing and good finishing to 
have good automobiles. Look atthe cars them- 
selves. Studythem. Shut your ears to the Big 
Voices while doing it. 


Minimum Price for Quality 

Now, you can’t have right design, materials, 
workmanship, testing and finishing under a cer- 
tain minimum price, no matter how many cars 
you make. 

There is a point in manufacturing beyond 
which further production does not represent 
further saving, but rather tends toward undue 
haste, slackness and lowering of standards. 

We have never claimed to have the “biggest 
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simply that it is adequate to make Chalmers 
cars and make them right. We make enough 
cars to get every advantage of buying and manu- 
facturing in quantities. After that our policy is 
“not how many, but how good.” 


A Different Standard 


We buy enough materials of all kinds to get them 
as low priced as anybody. Furthermore, we take 
advantage of every possible cash discount. Thus we 
not only get quantity prices but cash prices as well. 
We make enough cars to gain every advantage that 
comes through factory production ona big scale. In 
addition, we have a different — and higher — standard 
of quality than the factories which take pride in the 
“biggest output.”’ 


Road Tests for Cars 


Many who build cheap cars in great quantities don’t 
give them roadtests, Or, if they do, the tests are short 
and inconclusive—and made on the customer's tires. 
Every Chalmers car undergoes a long test on the road— 
and on our own testing tires. 

We could tell you—and we can show you at the 
factory — scores of other things we do to make our cars 
good, which the builder of cheap cars doesn’t do. Not 
because he does not want to do these things or doesn't 
know they ought to be done—but because he can’t afford 
it at his price. 

We wish it were possible for every person who con- 
templates buying an automobile to visit the different 
factories and actually see how the cars are made. Our 
factory is always open tothe public. When you are in 
Detroit, we shall be glad to have you come and see how 
Chalmers cars are made. 


Cars Tell Own Story 


We have tried to give you in this advertisement a few 
simple, straightforward facts about the business of man- 
ufacturing automobiles. We want to help you solve this 
vexed question,‘‘Which car to buy?”’ We hope this ad- 
vertisement will lead you to look atthe cars, to compare 
Chalmers cars with others. For the cars will tell their 
own story and the comparison will answer all your 
questions, 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


New catalog on request 


/ 
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THE BARGAIN-COUNTER SALE 


—unless, indeed, 
it to Montreal for Quintock to 
must not talk with you any more 
however. Return to your office as 


ikly as possible. I will telephone if I 
s anything to communicate or to ask 
m 


hn Reid went back to his factory and 
Reid made her way to the bank, where 
yreceived a rather frigid weleome—for 
financier did not care to deal with 


jom its pigeonhole, handing it to her. 
read it once and placed it on his desk. 
What you really want,’’ she said, “‘is 
h epayment of the money to the bank, 
‘the interest agreed upon.” 

/dxactly,”’ he admitted. 

You have no wish to embarrass our 
r if your actual object is obtained?” 
Sertainly not.” 

Dur ability to pay this indebtedness 
i depend on one thing only, and that is 
h success or failure of our advertising 
yoaign. If our advertisements do not 
act custom—orders almost innumer- 
b—nothing that my husband can sign, 
pir. Quintock can sign, or I can sign, 
ij be of the least value to you.” 

‘realize that.” 

f{ you intend to open up 
sions with an absconder 
//told your husband that I believe Mr. 


hitock to have kept within the four 


Jers of the law.” 
‘know you did, which was the reason 
ip careful to use the word ‘absconder’ 
‘ad of ‘thief,’ which he actually is. If 
a get Mr. Quintock’s signature to this 
at that my husband has signed you will 
j the fifty thousand dollars already 
our possession; but you will lose the 
thousand dollars that Quintock, let 
: y innocently, took into Canada with 


amicable 
” 


Your husband is responsible for that, 


Dh, I’m not disclaiming responsibility 
is behalf. If our plan fails bankruptcy 
evitable, and the bank will thus have 
ake its chance along with the other 


ave you anything to propose, Mrs. 


“tes. I propose in the first place to tear 


this sheet that bears my husband’s 


3ut I expect your husband will come 
an arrangement with Quintock in 


My husband will be in New York 
prrow, and the next day, and the next 
4—and so on.” 

Ah! I thought he left here intending 
}»mpromise. I cannot consent to the 
@cuction of that release,”’ 

e started in his chair when Mrs. Reid 
ched forward as if to take the docu- 
tinto her possession again and tear it 
Dieces before his eyes, as he expected; 
isad, she merely pushed it toward him. 
flushed slightly, like a boy who had 
€. caught making an awkward and 
2cessary motion. 

What further I have to propose is this: 
1{,if needful for the continuance of the 
Uness, the second fifty thousand shall 
| be devoted to its original purpose. If 
: Quintock had been here our advertising 
(ld have begun a week from today. As 
load have given the order that it shall 
omence tomorrow. Within a fortnight 
shall know more or less definitely 
cher our scheme will succeed or not. 
sh you to wait until that time has 
} 

f 


sed. I will then show you exactly 
t orders we have received and you 
self shall judge whether our advertising 
ely to turn out profitably.” 
{ cannot promise, madam. 
tect the interests of the bank.” 
‘hat is exactly what you are not doing. 
j are grasping the shadow and losing the 
ance. The document is unnecessary 
ieceed and valueless if we fail. It is 
now—until you obtain Quintock’s 


I must 


Scare 


ible we may obtain that.” 
d you like the public to know that 
e terms with a scoundrel and refuse 


(Continued from Page 20) 


assistance to an honest man who will pay 
you everything if you but give him a 
chance?” 

“T am tired of reiterating, madam, that 
Mr. Quintock is not a thief until he is 
proved so in court.”’ 

The lady rose. 

“T am sorry such is your decision, sir; 
but Mr. Quintock will be proved, in the 
greatest court in the world tomorrow, to be 
a thief, a scoundrel and a robber.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that-I have given to the Asso- 
ciated Press details of what he has done; 
and tomorrow morning, from New York to 
San Francisco, the-American people will 


have judged him much less leniently than 


the man who meekly handed over to him 
such a considerable sum as fifty thousand 
dollars!” 

The banker now rose also. His face, 
which had been ruddy a moment bc- 
fore, took on a greenish pallor; his eyes 
shone with cold anger and his lips were 
compressed. 

“You have done this, madam? 
your husband know?” 


“Yes; and tomorrow all America will 
” 


Does 


‘Did he not tell you that I had counseled 
absolute silence, in order that we may get 
out of this muddle into which your hus- 
band’s reckless signing of documents has 
landed us? It was he who put it into Quin- 
tock’s power to draw that money. Nowa 
compromise will be impossible.” 

“T hope so. Don’t you see what I am 
doing? I am nailing Mr. Quintock to 
Montreal. Before three days are past, I 
dare him to set foot on United States soil! 
I go from here to communicate with the 
police and set detectives on his track.” 

The banker sank back into his chair 
again. The lady had almost reached the 
office door when the man of money said 
huskily: . 

“One moment, Mrs. Reid!”’ 

She paused, with her hand on the door- 
knob, and turned round. 

“You see, all this comes as a stupefying 
surprise to me. I thought I had arranged 
with your husband for a certain course of 
action.” 

“And I,” interjected the new business 
partner, ‘‘disagreed with every word you 
uttered. It was abject, cowardly and on 
the direct road to failure! A moment’s 
reflection should have shown you that the 
only way of saving your bank is by stand- 
ing in with our firm and courageously 
tackling the man who has placed it in 
jeopardy.” 

“But, madam, it is not proved that 
Quintock i 

“‘Nonsense! If he is the innocent lamb 
you picture why did he take the trouble to 
go to Montreal? Why did he not go to 
Jersey City, or the top of the Singer Build- 
ing, and communicate with us from there? 
All your legal punctiliousness will burn up 
like chaff if you allow this to get into the 
courts.” 

“But it is you and not I who insist on 
its going to the courts.” 

“No; itis you. If my method is followed 
out Quintock will never dare to put himself 
within the jurisdiction of a United States 
court.” : 

“But, once you have set the wheels of 
justice in motion, you cannot stop them at 
your will.” 

“Tf you know that why force me to put 
them in motion? What I wished you to do 
was to set the bank’s detectives at work. 
Have one of them go to Montreal tonight — 
not to obtain a signature to that futile 
document you have written or to make a 
compromise, as my husband was ready to 
do, but to watch Quintock; never allow 
him out of his sight. So alert a man as 
Get-Rich-Quick will soon find he is being 
shadowed. Instead of coming nearer the 
border he will get farther away. Mean- 
while our plan is being tested. All the 
money received I shall place instantly in 
your hands, instead of starting a new 
account with another bank as I intended 
amoment ago. I have got Quintock exactly 
where I want him to be and I mean him to 
remain there until the plan he has invented 
is proved. Why, do you realize that if 
it succeeds to the full we shall have half 
a million dollars in your bank, clear profit 
to the firm, and that three times that 
sum of money will have passed through 
your hands? Where is your imagination? 
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HEN passed between 
wearers of FAULTLESS 
Nightwear, the “‘Good Night’’ 
wish comes true. 
FAULTLESS Night Shirts and Pa- 


jamas are Sleep Insurance, issued by 
an establishment which has spent 
thirty years in perfecting garments 
of abso/ute restfulness. 


The change from the confining 
day garments to these soft, 
roomy, luxuriously comfort- 
able rest robes is so. re- 
freshing and relaxing 
that sound, healthful 
sleep comes easy. 


Night Shirts 


and Pajamas 


Fabricsare fine, soft, caress- 
ing. Seams are flattened 
down to prevent chafing. 
Neckbandsarecarefully made 
to comfortably conform tothe 
lines of the neck. Sleevesand 
armholes are cut roomy, and 
cannot bind. Shoulders are 
correctly shaped. Sizes are . 
accurate to start with and 
guaranteed to remain so. All 
materials are put through a 
thorough shrinkage test before 
being made up. Everything 
just as right as thirty years of 
_ enthusiastic effort to keep on 
doing better can make it. 
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Rest will mean more to you if you 


Ch) take toxin FAULELESS Garments! 


Insist that your = 3 
haberdasher Y SaulHlesd 


supply you, and 
identify the genu- 
ine by the man with the candle on the 
label. We will send you our 
BED TIME BOOK and the 
name of your nearest dealer on request. 
*‘FAULTLESS” DAY SHIRTS 


are entitled to your preference because of the 
higher grade of workmanship which is put into 
them—because of their more perfect fit— 
and because of their always new and exclusive designs. 
See the new Fall Patterns. 


E. ROSENFELD & CO. 


Dept. S, Baltimore, Md. 
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Send Your 


We Will Make 


)\New Rugs 
(2 Beautiful designs to your taste— Plain, 


Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor, 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 75c and Up 


Ours is the largest factory of its kind 
in America, Established 37 years. 
Originators of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
(Grand Prizes at 3 World's Fairs.) 


We Pay Freight 


Old carpets are worth money; 
> don't throw yours away. 
FREE Write today for book 
——ae—e Of designs in colors, 
Z prices and full information, 
SE OLSON RUG CO. 
7 Dept. 1,40 Laflin St., Chicago 
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Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 3 h. p. Absolute 
as to dealers. Only engine with a Chilled 
to Use Power.’’ Just send your name and address and get 


Gasoline Engi 
Free Trial. If you keep it send only $7.50. 7 50 
Cylinder, the marvelous improvement in $ e 
books and all particulars free on this amazing offer. 


Stupendous offer on Schmidt’s Chilled 
Take long time onthe balance. Price same 

gasoline engines. Five years’ guarantee. Free book, ‘*How 
Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept. 8356, Davenport, lowa 


Ola] Carpet 


INCH, 
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.401 Caliber Self-Loading Rifle. 


This new Winchester five-shot repeater is the finest and 
latest example of progress in gun making. Itis reloaded 
by recoil, the repeating as well as the firing mechanism 
being under control of the trigger finger. 
from it strikes a blow of 2038 pounds—force enough to 
topple over the biggest game—penetration enough to 
reach the innermost vital spot. 
operation and powerful in execution, this rifle is neither 
complicated in construction nor cumbersome to handle. 
From butt to muzzle it’s a handsome, handy gun. 


Don’t fail to examine one of these rifles 
before taking your next hunting trip. 


IT HITS LIKE THE HAMMER OF THOR. 
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A bullet fired 


Tho wonderful in 


A Collar Button is Little 


But there’s a mighty deal of 
satisfaction in having one 
that is perfect in workman- 
ship—absolutely smooth on 
the back, so it will not 
scratch or chafe the neck— 
made with an honest layer of 
gold that won’t wear off in 
years of use—made in one 
piece and so strong that it 
cannot break—and made in so 
many different styles and sizes 
that you can select one to suit 
your exact needs—either of 
solid gold or in the best qual- 
ity of rolled gold plate—That 
collar button is the 


KREMENTZ 


and to make sure that you are 
getting the genuine, look for 
the name stamped on the back. 
Each button guaranteed—a new 
one free in exchange if broken 
or damaged from any cause. 


Krementz & Co., 40 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
| Ee Sere 2 EE See Ee ee | 


Solid Oak Extension Dining Table and Chairs $205 


48 in., Round Top, Pedestal Dining Table, extends to 72 in., $13.50. 4 Dining Chairs,$7. 6 Dining Chairs, $10. 


This sensational price 
is made possible by 
our original method 
of manufacturing in 
sections and shipping 
in a compact package 
which may be un- 
packed and the furni- 
ture made ready for 
use in thirty minutes, 
Don’t confuse this fur- 
niture with cheap 
furniture. We manu- 
facture quality furni- 
ture only, 


You do not risk one 
cent. Use the furni- 
ture for thirty days in 
your home, Prove our 
claim that you cannot 
duplicate it for double 
our price—then if you 
are not satisfied notify 
us and we will return 
all the money you 
have paid. 

Free catalog full of 
similar bargains, giv- 
ing full details, and a 
postal will bring it to 
you. Send for it today. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 209 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 


The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 
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I remember the day when we had a banker 
in New York who was a poet.” 

The banker got up from his chair, took 
the paper that John Reid had thoughtlessly 
signed crossed the room and handed it to 

er. 

““Am I to tear it up?” she asked. 

“Into a thousand pieces if you like.” 

“You will send the detective?” 

“On tonight’s train.” 

“Then I shall not communicate with the 
police—or, to adopt your excellent jour- 
nalistic phrase, set the wheels of justice in 
motion.” -. sry 

The advertising plan for the sale of sum- 
mer clothing, guaranteed to fit, New-York- 
made, was a success. beyond the’ dreams 
of avarice. It was an ideal combination. 
The beautiful instinct..for salesmanship 
that Quintock undoubtedly possessed was 
backed up by honest goods. There came 
a wild protest from: Quintock against the 
publicity given to his action—leaving,the 
public, he said, under a completely errone- 
ous impression. He would return at once 
to New York to clear his good name and 
to discomfit the scoundrel or scoundrels 
who had spread abroad this misleading 
information. And yet, after all, he did not 
return! 

The shadow at his elbow got upon his 
nerves; and when the rush was over and 
Mrs. Reid went to Canada, carrying vari- 
ous legal documents that only required 
signature and executing before a United 
States consul, she found him on the terrace 
of the hotel grounds, at Quebec. The 
man, who seemed to have grown ten years 
older, scowled as he recognized who was 
approaching. 

“Good morning, Mr. Quintock,’’ she 
said brightly. ‘‘As I am the person solely 
responsible for the publicity to which you 
objected, and also for setting the wheels of 
justice in motion—that phrase is not my 
own but was uttered by a friend of Yours— 
I have come to arrange some sort of a 
compromise with you. Is the fifty thou- 
sand dollars you brought away with you 
still intact?” ; 

“How can it be intact,” he asked, “when 
I have been stopping all this time at first- 
class hotels and been put to various other 
expenses?”’ 

The woman seemed nonplused. 

“Tiven if it were intact,’’ he went on, 
“you would not receive a penny of it!” 

“Then you do regard it as stolen money, 
after all!”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter how I regard it. It’s 
placed where your fingers can never touch 
Gigs 

“Oh, I am sorry for that, because I 
boasted to my husband I was coming to 
attend a bargain-counter sale. I thought 
I might make easy terms — you would be 
so anxious to get back once more to New 
York. You are not looking very fit, you 
know, in spite of this delightful climate.” 

‘What do you want with me?” he 
asked gruffly. ‘‘Why didn’t your husband 
come?” 

“Because I am the new business mana- 
ger. I attend to the finances. I want to 
buy your share of the business. How much 
of the stolen cash will you give me in 
addition to your shares?” 

“T see by the magazines that you put 
my scheme into operation. Tell me, how 
did it work?” 

“It worked better than my husband 
expected.” 

“Pouf!”’ sneered Quintock. ‘‘ His expec- 
tations amount to nothing.” 

“That has not anything to do with the 
question of your selling out. You see, I 
am determined to obtain your shares or 
land you in a United States prison!”’ 

“The law cannot touch me!” he cried. 

The lady laughed. 

“That may or may not have been true 
when the sum was intact; but now that 
you admit using a portion of it, and since 
you have stayed so long, still holding on to 
the money which I confess I cannot wring 
from you, your assumption of innocence 
will hardly be of any effect. Still, I shall 
be very glad for you to test the matter. I 
will return to New York tomorrow. Come 
back with me!” 

Quintock pondered for a while, then said: 

“‘T’ll sell you my share in the business 
for that fifty thousand dollars if you, on 
your part, will get me a signed bill of clear- 
ance—as one might call it—from yourself, 
your husband and the banker.” 

“‘T have got them all here in my bag,”’ 
said Mrs. Reid. ‘‘Come and sign the 
transfers. The American consul is waiting 
for us at his office.” 
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SELECT YOUR HOSIER 
FROM THIS BOOK | 
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Merely a postal brings | 


Hosiery Book 


i" 


Send for your 
ESCO” Book 
now. It awaits 
but your ad- 


dress. 
wo rémarkable Hosiery 


€ 
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FOR WOMEN 
Style i Pure threads 

ose, merceril 
833 lisle double gat 
top, reinforced s, 
heel and toe, Bi 
only. Per pair 5 f 


Order will be filled direct if you will send size, color and pric} 
: Sole Distributors 
Henry Schiff & Co., 99.392 Broadway, aed 


FOR MEN 

Pure threac'silk 
sock, extra rein- 
forced sole, heel and 


toe. Per pair 50c 
Black and all colors. 


Style 
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The Stevens Apex Spectac 
is designed for comfort, as the 
lustration shows. The curved ent 
of the temples or bows are woun 
with a gold-protected wire. Th 
gives the spiral spring effect whic 
is the secret of their easy bearin 
and perfect fit. Remember th 
}, ar name—‘STEVENS APEX”—¢ 
es ee not be deceived by substitutes, 
ee STEVENS QUALITY (repr 
sented by the trademark ‘SQ! 
always means the highest stanc} 
ard of optical goods in the U.S. The S. Q, trade 
mark is positive assurance of quality optical good 
invariably found at the better grade opticians’. 


STEVENS & CO., INC., PROVIDENCE, R. } 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS STEVENS EYEGLASSE 


SHUMATE 
: Tungsten Razor 
GUARANTEED FORLIFE § 


Here, at last, is a Razor good enough to 
guarantee for life! Our offer: Pay dealer 
32.75 (or send to us) for a Shumate Tung- 
sten Razor, Use, or even misuse it, and 
if your “Tungsten” falls short of perfect 
service at any time it will be exchanged 
free, Nick the blade, break the handle, 
damage your Shumate “Tungsten” in 
any way; our offer holds good; you’ 
can’t lose ! 


$2 75 At Any Good Store 


== or Direct From Us 


The secret of Shumate Razor superiority 
lies in the exclusive process of genuine 
Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a 
keener edge and holds it longer than 
any steel known. Full concave, hand- 
ground blade, elegant handle. No matter 
how many razors you have, you should 
own a Guaranteed-for-life Shumate. If 
you are experimenting with a Safety orany 
other razor try a Shumate Tungsten and 
watch it shave its way into your favor. 

Other Styles at Various Prices 

Shumate Razor Company 

615 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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A Mile-a-Minute 
by the 

Hamilton 

i- Timekeeper 


The Twentieth Century Limited 


How the Engineer of the 
Twentieth Century Limited 
times his Mile-a-Minute Run 


‘Thetwo men in the lower picture are Engineer Patrick 
Murphy and Conductor Hiram Bauder, of the Twentieth 
Century Limited, the New York Central train that runs 
from New York to Chicago in less than eighteen hours. 
They are comparing their time just before pulling out 
of the Grand Central Terminal at New York. 

Engineer Murphy has pulled his train for several 
; years. He is one of the most reliable men in the 
One glance at his face is sufficient 
For years 
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employ of the road. 

At arecent inspection of one division of the New York Central Railroad, the 
road on which these two men work, out of 341 watches of 13 different makes 
144 were Hamiltons. 


to inspire a passenger with confidence. 
Mr. Murphy, like thousands of other trainmen, has 
carried a Hamilton Timekeeper, because not only his 
life but the lives of hundreds of beings are every day 
i dependent upon his watch being absolutely correct. 


intervals the watch of every engineer, fireman, conductor and trainman is examined, and any watch found 


to 4 secondsi per day is. ordered out of service for readjustment. . No railroad ever 


The leading railroads of this country maintain in every division a rigid watch inspection. At regular 
to vary more than 2 


adopts any one make of watch to the exclusion of other makes, but all watches must pass inspection. 


[ex time inspection is maintained carry Hamilton Timekeepers. 


The 


The successful experience of the Hamilton 
Watch Company in making Timekeepers of 
phenomenal accuracy for railroad men_ has 
enabled them to produce a beautiful thin model 
12-size Timekeeper for men in any walk of life 
and to make it as accurate as any railroad watch. 


& 


Hamilton Timekeepers are made in all sizes 
from the “‘Lady Hamilton,’’ a tiny timepiece 
for ladies who want precise time, to the 18-size, 
favored of railroad men. Prices of Hamiltons, 
beautifully cased and in mahogany boxes, vary 
according to the size, movement and casing 


from $38.50 to $125.00. 


For 18 years the railroad men of America 
have taken almost the entire output of the 
Hamilton Watch Company. Until recently 
this company made only from 250 to 300 
watches per day. Their unwillingness to hurry 


Write for “The Timekeeper” 


their workers or increase their capacity at the 
expense of the unfailing accuracy of the Time- 
keeper is the reason why the general public is 
not better acquainted with Hamilton Time- 


The details of how a Hamilton Timekeeper 
is made are set forth in a manner sufficiently 
untechnical to interest and instruct,in a booklet 
which we have named ‘‘ The Timekeeper.’’ 


4 
a 
| 
_ Over One-half (about 56%) of the Engineers, Firemen, Conductors and Trainmen on American Railroads where official | 
| 
| 


| 
( keepers. But by absorbing every year more We will gladly mail it free to any one inter- i 
and more of the finest watch-building talent in ested in the purchase of a watch of absolute i 
i the world, and step by step educating them to and continuous accuracy. With it we senda “ 
i. the highest degree of efficiency, the Company smaller book replete with character portraits 
| has gradually increased its output to about of railroad trainmen who carry Hamilton 
4 350 watches a day. ‘Timekeepers. 


12-Size Hamilton Timekeeper 
The thinnest 19 and 23 jewel 12-size watches made in America. 
Cased in 14-carat gold cases; also in guaranteed gold filled 
cases, All Hamilton sizes illustrated in our booklet — 
The Timekeeper’’—sent on request to those interested. 


‘ 


This means that one-fourth of the entire number 
of Hamilton Timekeepers made each year will now 
be offered to the public, provided that the railroad 
men take no more than their usual quota. 


If you want a better watch for yourself or 
for some one else, send for these ‘books and 
consult your jeweler. 


In writing for Booklet, address 


Hamilton Watch Company, 906 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Makers of The Railroad Timekeepers of America 
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Brings the Golden Age of Town Car Luxury! 


HE WAVERLEY COMPANY announces to prospective 
purchasers of town cars the Limousine Electric—the first 
electric with Full View Ahead and ample seat space for 

five adults. In the quiet elegance of the body may be traced the 
dignity and grace of the Town Chariot of French design used 


_ Silent Waverley Limousine Five 


Fall View A 


To these advantages are added an economy of upkeep possible 
only to the most advanced electric carriage construction. The 
Waverley Limousine Five gives all the service of any town car al 
less than half the cost of most gas cars. 


Silent Way erley Non a eres oller—so simple your little girl can 
run the car with perfect s 
_ yoda. Waverley. eNatio or Edison Battery. 
>, Write for the Waverle BAS DE a Car rs. Richly illustrated in colors 
It pictures and fully des ribes 


(131) 


ELECTRIC 


in the period of the First Empire. The forced effects of smart 
lines and rococo ornaments have been studiously avoided. 

The full seat space for five, and the unique advantage 
of a wholly unobstructed view for the driver are clearly illustrated 
in the above picture. 


head ”: Pate Kayes 


It is backed oe me Waverley’s sixteen years of leadership in 
electric carriages. It has been subjected to the severest road tests. 
It will give a full day’s service under the exacting requirements of a 
busy household, and then run another full day without recharging. 

It offers cleanliness and noiselessness heretofore impossible in a 
big town car. 


It includes the ih habe rley High-Efficiency Shaft Drive, now in 


its fourth year of use 

Sile nt Wave SE AMotor with. the highest overload capacity of any 
mot f its s 

Silent Wav drley Lo ng Full-Elliptic Springs, with torsional supporting 


cross springs. 


the Limousine Five, the 1912 Four-Pass seven ; 
Brougham, Victoria, Phae ton, Roadster, Coupe, Stanhope and other models. 
Prices, $3,500 Rows to $1,225 


The Waverley ( Co. 5 3 Sou th East St Std « Indianapolis,Ind. 
argest Facto e World Devoted Exclusively to Ele 
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j to myself and sell you all the rest 
siness for five thousand dollars. 
pay for it with the same five thou- 
lars that I pay you for your stock, 
2 Then, at any rate, instead of 
ess than half the business, with old 
always on your neck, you'll have 
the whole of it all your own, so 
do as you please with it and divide 
ts with nobody.” 
Seott! Great Scott!’’ Mr. Ster- 
sure as shooting,’ Addison de- 
“Take your stock first. Ill pay 
} hundred dollars down on it and 
41 my note for forty-five hundred, 
ober fifteenth. You pin the stock 
{note and deposit it in the State 
If I don’t pay the note when it’s 
) stock goes back to you. So you 
‘se there. Then J’ll have Joshua 
( draw up a contract whereby I 
{ sell ou all the lumber, coal, and so 
ye is here for five thousand dollars, 
ito the debts of the company. Of 
efyou get nearly all the business you 
sume the company’s debts.”’ 
un berman nodded, for the com- 
ebts were merely nominal. 
il deposit that contract with the 
nk, too, and if I don’t sell you the 
turn it over to you by good and 
‘eds on October fifteenth then the 
hand the stock back to you. 
ou fix it you can’t lose.” 
ne time, as Addison repeated the 
‘this wonderful scheme, Mr. Ster- 
ed them with awe and rising joy. 
that he couldn’t possibly lose. 
‘thrice he suppressed a chuckle 
ed his large red hand over his face 
jal an irrepressible grin. 
uldn’t do this, Addy,’”’ he said 
nder his breath—glancing nerv- 
ound the little office for the twen- 
to make sure there were no 
pers—‘‘I wouldn’t do this, Addy, 
mt right. But, as you say, this 
rightly belongs to me.’ 
ond day following Addison again 
1, returning on the eleventh. 
'e of my people will be along 
Ww,’ he told Mr. Sterling confi- 
. “You and I will get our deal all 
by the fifteenth sure.” 
e morrow, naturally, the lumber- 
in a somewhat nervous and ex- 
state. He stepped often to the 
u ned window in the little office and 
rt toward town in the hope of seeing 
) Addison’s affluent people. Thus 
ninutes to eleven o’clock he saw 
nishment a novel procession ap- 
g single file by the dusty footpath 
roadway. The portly form of 
imer led the way. Next came 
Humphrey. Mrs. Humphrey in 
waist immediately followed her 
Bringing up the rear was Lute 
_Lute’s soiled and seedy gar- 
angled about his lean figure as 
oh was smoking a dilapidated 
vipe. 
\ovel procession wound its way into 
ithout a word to the surprised 
wr. Addison politely dragged Mr. 
tout office-chair to a position by 
all and offered it to his wife. 
‘ow modestly seated himself on 
ned box by the rear door, whence 
1 e of his cob pipe might harmlessly 
Mr. Reimer gravely took a stand- 
sion beside the tall desk upon which 
bookkeeping was done, laid a 
account-book and a number of 
a on the desk, rapped gently 
ce ruler and said: “‘The meet- 
1:0me to order.” 
this?’”’ gasped Mr. Sterling. 
er glanced at him in mild 
nd replied: ‘‘This is the annual 
the stockholders of the Sterling 
ad Mill Company, held on the 


the by-laws of the corporation.” 

mberman recalled vaguely that 
some by-laws containing some- 
ther about an annual meeting. 
d Doctor Wilkinson and Mr. 
Id all the stock and saw one 
ost every day, it had not been 
necessary to meet formally. 
und the circle in uncertainty 
he thought he detected a faint 
Addison Humphrey, and it oc- 
im that this might be part of the 


rsday in October as duly pro-” 
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proceedings whereby Doctor Wilkinson was 
to be righteously disposed of. 

“The secretary finds,’”’ said Mr. Reimer, 
consulting a memorandum, ‘‘that the fol- 
lowing stock of the company is represented 
at this meeting—to wit, ninety-nine shares 
represented by EH. Addison Humphrey in 
person; ninety-nine shares represented by 
Carrie M. Humphrey as proxyholder; and 
two shares represented by Luther P. 
Morrow as proxyholder. All the stock 
being represented, there is, of course, a 
quorum present, and the meeting will 
proceed to business. The first business 
under the by-laws is the election of direct- 
ors for the ensuing year. Are there any 
nominations?” he inquired judicially, with 
a glance at Mrs. Humphrey. 

Thereupon Mrs. Humphrey arose, bowed 
and announced in a clear, firm voice: ‘I 
nominate E. Addison Humphrey, Carrie 
M. Humphrey and Luther P. Morrow 
for —for ” She glanced at her husband 
anxiously; but he touched her arm and 
nodded slightly toward the chair. So she 
bowed again and sat down, slightly flushed, 
but throwing a steely glance toward 
Thomas Sterling. 

“Are there any other nominations?” 
Mr. Reimer inquired. 

“Why, say! Hold on here!” Mr. 
Sterling bawled. But Mr. Reimer, gently 
tapping the desk with the ruler, remarked 
severely: ‘‘The meeting will be in order; 
outsiders will be in order also.’”’ The lum- 
berman, painfully struggling with doubt 
and fear, stared over at Addison, who then 
winked openly. 

“There being no further nominations,”’ 
said Mr. Reimer, ‘‘the stockholders will 
proceed to ballot, as the by-laws require.” 
He laid three typewritten slips upon the 
desk. One by one Addison, his wife and 
Luther P. Morrow advanced, affixed their 
signatures and retired. 

Having soberly examined the slips, Mr. 
Reimer announced: “HE. Addison Hum- 
phrey has received the vote of two hun- 
dred shares; Carrie M. Humphrey has 
received the vote of two hundred shares; 
Luther P. Morrow has received the vote 
of two hundred shares. The three persons 
named are, therefore, unanimously elected 
directors of this corporation for the 
ensuing year.” 

Mr. Sterling, his face purple with excite- 
ment and his eyes bulging, stepped to the 
middle of the floor. ‘‘ Now look a’ here!” 
he eried, in a voice shaken with emotion. 
“T propose to know where I stand! This 
thing don’t go any further until you and 
me has had a settlement, Addy Hum- 
phrey. I won’t stand for it. I’m a stock- 
holder in this company, I’ll have you 
know, and you ain’t—yet!”’ 

It was Mr. Reimer who replied— 
patiently but firmly: ‘‘As secretary of this 
company it is my duty to keep the stock- 
transfer books. . I can certify that you are 
not a stockholder of record. It appears,” 
he continued, ‘that E. Addison Hum- 
phrey has purchased all the stock of this 
corporation. It may be that he has 
hypothecated that stock as security for 
certain obligations that have not yet fallen 
due. But he is the purchaser of the stock 
and is entitled to vote the same at this 
meeting. If that ain’t the law,’’ he added 
emphatically, “Vll eat my hat.” At the 
conclusion of this announcement Addison 
winked twice at the amazed lumberman. 

“The meeting is ready to consider such 
further business as may lawfully come 
before it,” said Mr. Reimer, with a mean- 
ing look at Luther P. Morrow. Luke 
tenderly deposited his corncob pipe upon 
the floor, fished in the right-hand pocket of 
his dangling vest and drew forth a short 
typewritten document, which he carried 
to the desk in his usual shuffling, stoop- 
shouldered and dejected manner. “I offer 
this resolution,” he said dispiritedly, and 
shuffled back to the upturned box where he 
impassively resumed the cob pipe. 

“A resolution has been offered, which 
the secretary will now read,’”’ said Mr. 
Reimer. The gist of the resolution was 
that the corporation lease its sash-and-door 
mill to the Humphrey Wooden Oven Com- 
pany for a period of ninety-nine years at a 
rental of one hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. Sterling’s right leg made a conyul- 
sive movement and he gurgled, but Addison 
smiled and nodded at him in the friendliest 
way, and he stood speechless while the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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Prof. Andersons 
Supper 


The Bedtime Meal in Countless 
Homes Tonight 


When Prof. Anderson invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, he 
gave you, for one thing, the best foods ever served in milk. 

You serve them at breakfast with sugar and cream. Or you mix 
them with fruit. At dinner the puffed grains are crisps for the soup. 
Or a nut-like garnish when you serve ice cream. 

But the favorite way with children is to serve like crackers in a bowl 
of milk. 


Done by Furnace Heat 


These are whole-grain foods—not merely the flour. That adds a 


great deal to their food value. 

In bronze-steel guns they are revolved for an hour in a heat of 550 
degrees. Think of that. Boiling heat is 212 degrees. 

It is that fierce heat which gives to these grains their enticing nut- 
like taste. It crisps them through and through. And it makes them 
twice as digestible as cereals baked or boiled. 

The moisture in the grain turns to superheated steam. When the 
guns are unsealed each grain explodes. ‘The millions of* food granules 
are blasted to pieces. 

The grains are puffed to eight times normal size—made four 
times as porous as bread. Each grain is made up of countless toast- 
walled cells. Imagine how those crisp, porous, nut-like grains taste 
when served in milk. 
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| Puffed Wheat, 10c f= 
| Puffed Rice, 15c West 
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Prof. Anderson’s object was to make whole grains twice as digestible 
as ever before. Asa result of this heroic process, puffed grains yield 
every whit of their food value. These are scientific foods. 

But, with the first taste, that fact is forgotten. 
foods because they delight in them. 


Five Meals Daily 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson says that children should be given five meals 
every day. Food alone makes them grow. 

For the extra meals give them something digestible, of maximum 
food value and surpassingly good. Give them whole grains of wheat or 
rice, made nut-like in a furnace heat, blasted to porous crispness. And 
serve them in milk. 


People eat these 


During hot weather people have eaten a hundred million dishes of 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


The Quaker Qats (Ompany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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3,000,000 men are happy users of the EVER-READY. ‘The 
EVER-READY guarantee is a liberal, sincere guarantee in which the 
makers insure your complete satisfaction. There’s a ten-year guarantee 
for the frame; a guarantee for each of the 12 blades; a guarantee that 
the EVER-READY will shave you best of any razor that ever touched 
your beard. Your money back from the makers if any part of this 
guarantee fails. 


The Try best blades i in the world are snake i every aster outfit. 
Each blade is guaranteed, wrapped rust-proof, dust-proof and edge-proof. 


Extra Blades 10 for 50c. 


$1 invested in an EVER-READY will prove the best investment of your 
life. From any hardware store, druggist, cutler, jeweler or man’s store. 


Sometimes dealers sell imitations with less than 12 blades, so call for the EVER-READY by 
name—look for the trade mark face and count the 12 blades, 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., Makers Herald Square, New York 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
y and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
\ IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 2472 
a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
@ and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENT everywhere are 
making big 
f money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
repairs and allsundriesathad/usual prices. 
mw is/ Do not wait; write soday for our special offer. 
& MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-55, CHICAGO 
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FOR Ae oeives 


Lubricates; Burns Cleanly. 
Write for Booklet, “The Common 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” ¥ 


\ HAVOLINE OIL CO. ) 


Indian Refining Co., Distributors 
New York, Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 


All Garay 


Indian Refg. Co. cde sSolatet el 


San Francisco, Cal. 


The result of a con- 


Extra heavy tinued honest effort 


Fi ittings to produce the best 

No flat bottom tanks and lavatories. selling the Automatic Combination Tool in your 

in which mud Write for circular home county. A Fence Builder's Tool, Post Puller, 

Bee 2 Lifting Jack, Vise, Wrench, etc. Used by Farmers, 
and name of nearest Teamsters, in Factories, Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 


24lbs.. Capacity 3 tons. No experience necessary. 
Free instruction. Write for special offer to live agents. 
Send no money. Name county where you live. 


AUTOMATIC JACK COMPANY 
Box Bloomfield, Ind, 


agent. 
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The Congress shoe has never found 
The elastic fabric 


on the sides is responsible for this com- 
fort because of its stretch. 


HUB GORE, the best made, is guaranteed 
to retain its elasticity for two years from the 
date it is supplied the manufacturer. It is yours 
to be had, if you demand it. Prove to your satisfac- 
tion you have it by looking for the little 
heart trade mark stamped on the re- 
verse sides of both panels. 


Hub Gore Makers, 


its equal for comfort. 


ie Se 


Manufacturers of Hub Brand 
Narrow Elastic Fabric 


Boston, Mass. 
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Announcing the unanimous vote, Mr. 
Reimer looked over at Mrs. Humphrey, 
who declared: ‘‘I offer a resolution.” 

“A resolution has been offered, which 
the secretary will now read,” droned Mr. 
Reimer. The substance of the resolution 
was that the corporation proceed to issue its 
first-lien, ten-year, six-per-cent gold bonds 
to the amount of twenty thousand dollars, 
and that it secure the same by mortgage 
upon all of its property except the mill, 
which had been leased to the Humphrey 
Wooden Oven Company. 

The lawyer’s monotonous voice con- 
tinued: ‘Are there any remarks?” 

There were none, unless a yell from Mr. 
Sterling could be considered a remark. 
Seizing his glazed brown-straw hat, the 
lumberman bolted from the door and 
loped up the road toward Main Street. 

A number of citizens witnessed his 
flight. The amused surprise with which 
they discussed it rapidly gave place to sheer 
amazement as they beheld him loping 
back to the lumber-yard with prim little 
Doctor Wilkinson at his heels, running like 
a decorous spinster. 

“What fol-de-rol is this?” the banker 
demanded of Mr. Reimer, as he entered. 

Mr. Reimer gravely explained the situa- 
tion, repeating the handsome offer to eat 
his hat if Addison Humphrey were not 
legally entitled to vote the stock. ‘“‘So 
far,” he continued, referring to his minutes, 
“the meeting has unanimously elected 
directors for the ensuing year; it has unan- 
imously resolved to lease the mill to the 
Humphrey Wooden Oven Company for 
ninety-nine years; it has unanimously 
decided to issue twenty thousand dollars of 
first-mortgage bonds; it has voted unani- 
mously to purchase from E. Addison 
Humphrey a certain patent covering a 
wooden oven and to pay him therefor the 
twenty thousand dollars of bonds before 
mentioned; and it has unanimously re- 
solved to sell the stock of lumber and coal 
to Mr. Thomas Sterling for the sum of five 
thousand dollars.” ~ 

At the latter statement Doctor Wilkinson 
turned sharply upon Mr. Sterling, who 
looked painfully confused. 

Addison spoke up mildly: “TI ought to 
explain that Tom and I agreed beforehand 
that I was to take the mill and he was to 
take the lumber business. I agreed to sell 
it to him for five thousand dollars—the 
same five thousand dollars I was to pay 
him for his stock. So he’d get the whole 
lumber business without paying a cent, and 
you’d be left out in the cold.” 

“He’s a liar,’ Mr. Sterling muttered. 

“Tt’s set down in black and white and 
signed by both of us,’’ said Addison cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I can show it to you up at the 
State Bank. The situation, you see, is 
that I’ve got the mill, and the lumber busi- 
ness goes to one or the other of you. So 
far as I’m concerned, Doctor Wilkinson,”’ 
he added impartially, ‘‘it’s pretty much 
dog eat dog between you two. But Tom 
stole my oven, so I’m willing to give you 
the best of it.” 

Mr. Sterling, with a contorted face, 
cried to the banker: ‘“‘Don’t you go in 
with him! We can beat this! You stand 
by me and [ll stand by you.” 

“T’ve just learned how you proposed to 
stand by me, you robber!’’ Doctor Wilkin- 
son answered scathingly. 

. “You hold my note for fifteen thousand 
five hundred dollars, due day after tomor- 
row,’ Addison continued, addressing the 
banker. ‘‘Of course I can’t pay it in 
money; but I’ll pay it in fifteen thousand 
five hundred dollars’ worth of these bonds.” 

“T’ll take the bonds,” said Doctor Wil- 
kinson promptly. 

“‘But where does that leave me?” Mr. 
Sterling wailed. ‘‘I don’t want this lum- 
ber business subject to a twenty-thousand- 
dollar mortgage.” 

“You don’t deserve a cent, Tom,” 
Addison assured him. ‘“‘But you hold my 
note for four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, and I’ll pay it in bonds if you like. 
Then you and Wilkinson can divide the 
lumber business up between you in propor- 
tion to your bonds.” 

“T suppose I’ll have to take it,”’ Sterling 
muttered miserably, ‘‘and I wish your 
wooden oven was ¢ 

“Tut, tut!’ Mr. Reimer interposed. 
“We have a lady with us.” 

Addison only smiled, observing: ‘‘The 
oven wouldn’t have burned you, Tom, if 
you hadn’t tried to steal it.’’ 

Editor’s Note — This is the second ofa series of 


stories by Will Payne. The third will appear in 
an early number, 
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For Nine Years II 


Sold This Cigar By 


The idea of selling my cigars dines 
smoker by mail came to me nine ye; 
I have been publishing advertisements 
practically every month since. In | 

a 
| 


‘ 


that time I have made and held 
over 20,000 regular customers 
who buy their cigars from me. 


My plan of selling cigars makes 
it possible, by eliminating middle- f 
men, to sell the 10c cigar of the # 
trade for $5.00 per 100. Ihave f 
had many imitators. Most of 
these have lasted a little time and § 
gone—doubtless because they did 
not understand .that they must } 
have re-orders to survive. Repeat 
orders are the life blood of the 
mail order cigar business. 

It is the quality of my cigars 
that makes a re-order practically 
certain. I secure initial orders 
through myadvertising—it always 
costs me more to secure a new | 
customer than I make on his first 
order. But the come-back orders 
gradually begin to show a profit. 


The Shivers” Panatela is made 
in my clean Philadelphia factory 
from real Cuban grown Havana 
filler with a wrapper of genuine 
Sumatra leaf. I also make clear | 
Havana cigars. In all I have 
seventeen different shapes—all | 
described in my catalog which 
you may have on request. 


MY OFFER IS: —I will, upon re- 
quest, send fifty Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten of these cigars and 
return the remaining forty at my 
expense, if he is not pleased with 
them; if he is Plaeshd with them and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit the 
price, $2.50, wit in ten days. 
selling plan applies as well to any 
cigar I make.) 

Temploy only skilled men cigar 
makers. No flavoring or ‘‘doc- 
toring’’ methods are tolerated in 
my factory and I do not use shorts 
or cuttings. When you try my 
cigars I am the only one who 
assumes any risk or obligation. 
Will you grant me an opportu- 
nity to make a customer of you? 

In ordering please state whether you pr 


medium or strong cigars, and use busines : 
or give reference. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
913 Filbert St. Phil 


Five "ARG $1750. 
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California has them. We use them. You want them. 
lish 100 of them in a handsome 128-page book having 
—exterior and interior photos, plans, descriptions, 

“PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS.” 
One and two story. Suited to any climate. 3000 co) 
in two weeks. Every plan built by this Con 
fifteen times. Send for the book. 50 CENTS— 
2-Cent Stamps. Blue prints or specifications $5.' 
by Largest Co-operative Building Company 


Los Angeles Investment Company, 335 D. Hill St., 
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ATURE moves in cycles. Therefore, those incidents 
of our daily lives which have to do with Nature, 
occur with approximate regularity. 


A few months ago your electric lighting bill grew beautifully less 
in proportion to the increased hours of daylight. The shrinkage was 
augmented by the departure of various members of the family for 
vacations, by your enjoyment of the long, dusky evenings on the porch 
and by numerous other causes which make electric lights less necessary 
during the summer months. 


Likely enough, when you paid your electric lighting bill last month you noticed 


how these same natural causes are once more at work, in inverse order, forcing 
your bill back to normal winter figures. 

Or you will notice it this month. And when you do, just think of the added hours 
you are using lights—think of the added pleasure and comfort and the greater safety 
that follow the free use of electric current during the gloomy winter season. 


And remember that your pro rata expense.is the same—that it costs no more touse your electric 
lights or your electric iron or your other electric appliances at one season than it does at another. 


The housewife who has seen the drudgery of ironing disappear when the ##eint came 
into her home, never thinks of losing its advantages during the winter months, simply because 
more electric current is used for lighting. She knows that the iron costs her no more to use 


and that it is equally essential to her comfort. 


Just as the freer use of electric lights makes winter homes more pleasant, just as satisfac- 
tion follows the use of the A#eFoint electric iron, new pleasures and satisfaction will follow the 
introduction of each electrically heated appliance into your home. 


Here is a group of appliances to be used on the electric light socket—no extra wiring, 
no special work or attention of any kind. Each piece is furnished with a socket that screws 
in where the light bulb comes off. Eight feet of flexible cord runs to table or sideboard or 


bedside, wherever it will be most convenient. 


For instance, you will have better coffee, 
you can economize in the amount of coffee 
used, you can save a great deal of time in 
brewing it, if you use El Perco, our electric 
coffee maker. Attach it to any electric light 
socket; put in the cold water, and in less than 
a minute the boiling water begins dripping, 
dripping through the ground coffee, and you 
will have a perfect brew —the full flavor and 
aroma, without the woody taste that follows 
from boiling the wood of the berry. Price, 
5-cup, $7.50; 7-cup, $8.00, nickel or copper. 


And coffee suggests toast — toast made 
right on the table with El Tosto, our electric 
toast maker. Coils of wire are rendered glow- 
ing red by the current, and the bread quickly 
turns a delightful brown, while the full, wheaty 
flavor is developed to its fullest. Price, with 
cord and plug complete, $4.00. 


Most used of all electrically heated appli- 
ances is our Hotpoint Iron, For domestic use 
we furnish this iron in three weights — 3 lbs., 
5 lbs. and 6 lbs. Price of each size is $5.00. 
Fully guaranteed for two years and there is no 
reason why, under normal service, it should 
ever give any trouble. It has the hot point 
_which enables you to iron up into the pleats 
and folds; the handle never becomes hot 
enough to require a holder; the stand is at- 
tached at the rear so that you simply tip it up 
instead of having to lift it to a separate stand. 
Packed with cord and plug complete. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Dealers and lighting companies in 
most towns sell Hotpoint appliances. 
If you do not find them, send check 
to nearest office and we will gladly 
pay express charges. 


Pacific Electric Heating Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Ontario, Calif. 
Chicago Office and Factory, 560 Washington Blvd. 
136 Liberty St., New York. Vancouver, B C, 


All guaranteed two years. ’ 


Having gone so far, you will want to bake 
your hot cakes or do the other lighter forms 
of cooking by electricity, and for that we offer 
you El Stovo, our electric disc stove, with a 
six inch top. It is attractive in design, with a 
protective plate that prevents injury to the 
finest-finished table top, so that you can use 
El Stovo on the dining table or sideboard, 
although it has capacity enough to make it a 
practical kitchen device. Attaches to any 
electric light socket. Guaranteed two years. 


Price, with cord and plug, $5.00. 


To increase the usability of El Stovo, we 
furnish a cooking pan, chafing dish and 
cover, which gives you a splendid outfit for 
those delightful chafing dish concoctions. 
These dishes are all highly nickel plated and 
polished, and the combination makes an ex- 
tremely attractive chafing dish outfit. Price 


of chafing dish outfit, $5.00. 


We will stop with just a word about El Boilo, 
which is our immersion heater; made in two 
sizes. Plunge it directly into the liquid to be 
heated, turn on the current and you will get 
results almost instantly. El Boilo is a smooth 
cylinder of highly polished metal, very easy 
to keep clean and is entirely sanitary. A con- 
necting plug makes it very simple to disconnect. 
Price, 7-inch size, for personal use, $3.00; 
9-inch size, $4.00. This size is designed for 
kitchen use, for dentists and doctors, or wher- 
ever a few cups of hot water is wanted quickly. 


Dealers and Lighting Companies 


If these goods are not sold in your 
town, this is the time for you to or- 
der samples on our special proposi- 
tion and testthemout. Ask for our 
selling plan. 
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+ Price $10.00 


Clean Cutting 
Scissors for 


Delicate Work 


Don’t attempt to cut into a valuable piece 
of silk, satin or other delicate material 
unless you are sure your scissors or shears 
are going to make a clean, sharp cut. 


This is a question not only of quality 
and sharpness but—probably more than 
anything else—adjustment. 


If there is any play at the joint, if the 
blades have to be pressed together with 
the fingers as you cut, they are almost 
sure to pull and fray the goods. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


are perfectly and permanently adjusted. 
Without side pressure, blade meets 
blade from joint to point with absolute 
precision. ‘hey are designed for fine 
work, but of such sturdy construction 
that the heaviest fabrics will not dull 
them or disturb their adjustment. 


* No. K8.6in, | 
Ps) Price $1.00 | 
Bee apes “Wags 


Upetitatie 


All sizes, from large tailoring shears to 


the finest needle-pointed embroidery: 
scissors. 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
refunded. 


No. KI. 8 in. 
Price $1.00 


‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’”’ 
Trademark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


sim 
ec SIMON 


KEEN 


~TRADEMARRREC NOOR U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Tf not at your dealer's, write us, 


Simmons Hardware Company (Inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U. S, A. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


do not think he ever knew how long he was 
at sea. He only knew he had been beached 
and had subsisted since on seafowl, crabs, 
shellfish and a fox or two which he had 
managed to bring down by means of the 
spiked end of the boathook. 

Paddy and I had found out all that we 
required to know regarding the identity of 
the owner of that big foot and started back 
to camp. We were about half a mile away 
when Paddy paused, hand uplifted; and 
his was a white face. I listened, and there 
came to us very faintly the subdued crack 
of arifle. In all we heard at least a dozen 
shots fired. 

“Hurry, Dan!” says Paddy; and he 
started running. 

“Tt’s too late to hurry, Paddy, my boy,” 
I answered. ‘If the cook or Baptiste is 
using that rifle there’s no need to hurry; 
and if the lone inhabitant of this wilderness 
is using it, it strikes me we'll be out of luck 
if we go tearing into camp by way of the 
beach. If Bjornsen has sneaked up and 
secured that rifle he is attacking Peters and 
Baptiste for the grub and the boat. No, 
Paddy; we will not hurry that way. In- 
stead, we will climb up off the beach, take 
to the timber and scout in round back of 
the camp, where we will be under cover and 
stand a chance. Besides, we want to get 
our hands on the remainder of the grub. 
We need it.”’ ; 

Ten minutes later we were sneaking 
down through the little scrubby spruces 
and were within fifty yards of the camp. 
The shooting was still going on; so we 
pressed down a little closer, parted the 
bushes and looked down, past the camp, to 
the beach. 

The first thing we saw was the cook, 
lying quietly among his blankets, just as 
we had left him; and down on the edge of 
the beach there stood a great, shaggy man, 
with a rifle in his hands, firing away at 
Baptiste, who was in the boat and pulling 
out of range as hard as he could. 

*Cook’s dead!”’ says Paddy, very matter 
of fact. ‘‘Let’s sneak'down and grab our 
blankets and as much of the grub as we can. 
That’s Bjornsen, all right, and this is a war 
of extermination. Dead men tell no tales; 
and, now that he’s started, he’ll have to 
finish the job or hang. We had better act 
while his back is turned.” 

Paddy was right; so we ran down to the 
camp. The Swede had evidently sneaked 
up on the cook from the woods in the rear 
the minute he saw Paddy and me leaving 
camp. He had used a club and then taken 
possession of the rifle and ammunition and 
started after Baptiste, who fortunately was 
out in the boat fishing and thus was enabled 
to beat a quick retreat. 

Paddy and I managed to grab about a 
week’s grub between us, and we each took 
a blanket. We had to leave a few cans of 
sardines and beef behind, but these we 
tossed away into the underbrush. Then 
we sneaked back among the trees, climbed 
to a rocky point about a hundred yards 
above the camp and awaited developments. 

Apparently Baptiste got out of range 
unhurt, for presently Bjornsen ceased firing 
at him; and a few minutes later we could 
make out the figure of Baptiste, resting on 
his oars about half a mile out and evidently 
watching what might take place ashore. 

“Thank God, Baptiste has gotten away 
with the boat!’? I whispered to Paddy. 
“The Frenchman is.true blue. He’s 
poached too long to fear a rifle, and he’ll be 
back on the beach tonight looking for us. 
He knows we'll be on the lookout for him; 
and, besides, I imagine he could see us as 
we raided the camp and will know what 
we're up to.” 

Paddy McCabe answered never a word, 
but lay there chewing his thumbnail; and 
there was the look of hate in his black Irish 
eyes as he watched Bjornsen coming back to 
the camp to take stock of the proceeds of 
his foray. He was long and gaunt and 
hairy; he looked positively devilish as he 
stood, rifle in hand, beside the dead cook 
and glanced round him hungrily. Sud- 
denly we heard him snarl, for all the world 
like a trapped animal; and his face, as it 
was slowly turned in every direction seek- 
ing the vandals who had robbed him of 
the fruits of the fight, was horrible in the 
intensity of its ferocity and hate. 

It was interesting to watch theman. He 
had no idea possibly of how many persons 
were in our party and whether they were 


| armed or not; and for several minutes he 


stood erect, as if inviting death and w 
ing why it didn’t come. ertail 
up to that time he had not the sli 
suspicion of our identity, for by a st 
coincidence the boat in which we] 
rived did not bear the name of the seh; 
As we watched him he shifted thi 
in his hands and worked the ley 
examining and testing the weapon, 
“Watch him,” whispered Paddy, 
rifle has my name cut in the stock,” 
Almost before the words were ¢ 
Paddy’s mouth Bjornsen gave vent: 
most demoniae chuckle that I he 
heard from human lips. That chuel 
in it all the elements of savage jo) 
umph, hatred, mirth and murder tha 
befouled the lips of aught but a fienc¢ 
“He twigs,’ whispered Paddy M 
softly. “He knows whose rifle it is no 
he has remembered that it was the 
rifle aboard the Bonnie Doon. Hey 
afraid of us in the open now, for he] 
that if we are armed it is only with 
guns, and he can kill us at long 
He'll be careful enough in the 
though; and that’s where you and] 
stick, Dan’, until < 
He didn’t finish the sentence, 
his hard little fist slipped back to th 
beaming-knife and I knew what h 
thinking of. We had to catch the { 
asleep. The men who put Halvor Bjc 
over the side into that small . 


expect no mercy. 
Meantime the Swede was ben 
the body of the cook, and the chu 
still continued. Out beyond the br 
Baptiste still rested on his oars ands 
the beach. Yl 
Presently Bjornsen  straightenec 
stood irresolute for a moment an 
began to circle slowly round the 
camp in ever-widening circles. ] 
looking for “sign.” ( 
“‘Let’s be off!’’ I whispered 


come out farther down the coast, 

we'll try to signal Baptiste from the] 

Tf he sees us he’ll follow and land whi 

can get aboard.” i 
Paddy laughed grimly. 

knows that, and he'll follow Bapt 


started or be an outlaw from justice} 
days of his life. If he can kill us 
secure the boat he has a chance of ¢ 
and when he is picked up it will 
survivor of the schooner Bon 
However, let’s give him a run, 
grub and he has not; and the sooner} 
him out the sooner we can finish hi 
We sneaked away through the tre 
made a wide détour in order to con 
on the beach half a mile below 
and endeavor to signal to Baptiste 
walked rapidly, making as little ne 


off place. We walked to the edge and] 
over into a chasm with rocky, p 
walls about thirty feet deep. 
was about sixty feet long and tw 
wide—a veritable deathtrap in t 
screened from the view of the u 
the fringe of spruces that grew 
rim. In some bygone age perhaps 4 
had struck the earth at this poin 
where it buried itself this chasm re 
“T’ll step out on the edge of thi 
said Paddy, “‘and try to signal B 
with my blanket. While ’m t 
attract his attention, Dan, suppose 
down on the beach and keep 
peeled for that murdering Swede. 
tain he’ll follow Baptiste down 
If you see him coming you can t 
timber and join me up here.” —_ 
I assented, because I thought tl 
the beach I stood more of a ch 
attracting Baptiste’s attention tha 
Paddy shaking a gray blanket from 
bluff against a gray sky. 4 
As I went down on to the beach I 
up and saw Paddy standing out ¢ 
rocky headland, wigwagging Wi 
blanket. I turned for an insta 
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be seen. A minute before he had been there, 
sitting erect on the thwart amidships, 
flipping the water idly with his oars in 
order to keep her head up to the slight sea. 

I turned, half frightened, and glanced 
up at the rocky point where Paddy McCabe 
had been standing. He, too, had disap- 
peared. 

I stood on the beach for about half a 
minute, staring up at the point where Paddy 
had stood. I was filled with a something 
that wasn’t fear and yet something that 
was deeper and deadlier than fear. I guess 
it was grief, or maybe it was the horror of 
being left alone, for I was mighty fond of 
Paddy; and it looked kind of ugly to see 
the blanket he had been signaling with 
flapping from a rocky projection—and not 
a sign of Paddy! 

I didn’t have to wait long for an explana- 
tion. Suddenly Bjornsen came out on the 
edge of the point and looked over into the 
deep, rocky pocket that Paddy and I.had 
noticed. He stood there a moment, 
sharply silhouetted against the sky, and I 
stood there on the beach, staring at him. 

Not for long, however. A bullet kicked 
up the shingle at my feet and I broke for 
the timber, with the Swede shooting at me 
as Tran. I reached the shelter of the trees 
without mishap and struck out at a fast 
walk for the interior of the island, for I 
knew now what had happened to Paddy. 
The pounding of the surf on the beach had 
drowned the sound of the rifle shot that had 
tumbled him off the bluff; and, since the 
Swede had not wasted further ammunition 
on him, I knew that poor little Paddy’s 
troubles were over. 

I hung to the grub like grim death, for I 
knew now that Halvor Bjornsen was one 
of those men who can follow a trail, and it 
was death for Dan Bedford to loiter on the 
way. I knew Bjornsen to be without food; 
and I couldn’t help laughing a little when 
I reflected that he must depend on his rifle 
for grub and I could hear the shots and 
thus be enabled to avoid him. And he 
would probably build a fire to cook his 
meat by, and that would give him away. 
Oh, I wasn’t worried so long as I could 
keep ahead of him far enough. 

Somehow, I felt wonderfully calm and 
able to think as I traveled along through 
the woods that covered the interior of the 
island. The Swede held the trump hand 
with the rifle, but I had the grub and my 
health and strength; and I knew I’d 
outgame him. 

Don’t imagine I was frightened, sir. I 
wasn’t. That breed of seadog never makes 
a poacher. The ease and quickness with 
which Bjornsen had sneaked up on Paddy, 
trailing us through the woods, showed me 
what an animal I had to deal with. ‘‘ Very 
well,” I thought; “let him trail me. Only 
it will be a long, long trail, with blood at 
the finish.” As sure as I know now that 
there is a God in Heaven, I knew I’d get 
him, rifle and all; and there alone in the 
heart of Akutan I stopped and swore to 
avenge my shipmates. 

Ever been on Akutan? It’s about fif- 
teen or eighteen miles long and about five 
miles at its widest part. I circled it seven 
times in the seventeen long days and nights 
that followed. My boots wore out and 
dropped off, and I tramped barefoot and 
Halvor Bjornsen trailed me by the blood. 
I kept to the coast as much as possible, 
watching for some sign of Baptiste and the 
boat, and on the fourth day I found him. 
The boat had come ashore and Baptiste 
was lying in the bottom of it. Poor 
Baptiste! The Swede had plugged him 
through the thigh. and touched the femoral 
artery. I think he bled to death; but he 
sat up in the boat and waited for us as long 
as he could—and he kept faith to the 
finish. I have known worse men than 
Baptiste. I carried him up beyond high- 
water mark and buried him in the sand. 
Then I rolled the boat over and over up the 
beach as far as I could, for I had an abiding 
faith that I would use it to leave Akutan 
after I had settled the account with Halvor 
Bjornsen. 

You are wondering why, after I found 
the boat, I did not jump in and pull away 
from the island. I could have done so, for 
the oars were in the boat—Baptiste saw to 
that before his light went out; but there 
wouldn’t have been any pleasure in leaving 
before I knew for a certainty that I had 
squared my account with Bjornsen. I 
wanted the man and so I stayed. I began 
to get a crazy notion in my head that I 
was a divinely appointed executioner, and 
that all in His own good time God would 
deliver Halvor Bjornsen into my hands. 


Listen— 


you sure can 
smoke a pipe; 


smoke it hard, smoke it hot, smokeit often; and get 
the bulliest enjoyment out of every pull—if you'll 
just wise-up on a first hand tip and get next to 


**the national joy smoke’ 


P.A. itself is the great convincer. 
the old pipe frets. 


. CRIMP cCuT 
YONG BURNING PIPE 


Simply makes you forget 


Burns fragrant and sweet and cool. 


Can’t bite your tongue. 


Prince Albert starts you off on an 
entirely new track in pipe smokin’. 
It’s a different tobacco, made by a 
patented, exclusive process that 
takes out the bite. It holds its fire 
close and true, burns even and 
steady, leaves nothing in the bowl 
but dust-fine ashes. 

It’s time you were finding out what your pipe 
has in store when hooked up with tobacco 


like P. A. Unlimber the old jimmy, fire up 
and KNOW! 


P. A. is sold all along the line. roc tins; 5c 
bag wrapped in weather-proof paper, the 
standby of cigarette smokers; pound and 
half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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f/ very popular with the smart dresser. 


different ‘‘Imperials”’ 
in soft and derby hats, now on sale at the ‘‘Imperial’’ 


THE SATURDAY 


our portfolio 
of hat styles— 
beautifully illus- 
trated in colors. 
It tells you what 
hat to wear. 


NEW YORK 


Look for this label. 


Camel hair is a 
new finish in soft hats for Fal]— 


We 


illustrate Style 1244, one of the totally 
now being shown—over 50 styles, 


agent’s in your City. 


Sam’] Mundheim Co., Makers, 15 Astor Place, New York 
Canada 


Brooklyn 


Remember: All “Imperial” Hats are GUARANTEED 
to wear, or anew hat free Look for guaran- 
tee under leathe in hat, 


Chicago 


Ee 


The late King Edward, 
arbiter of the mode of 
his time, is credited with 
saying, ““My valet can 
choose my clothes, but I 
want to choose my scarfs 
myself’’ He grasped the 
supreme importance of the 
scarf in the theme of dress. . 


) E have. made VERY scarf is 
scarf-buying Sull-cut, always 
safe by affix: the mark of the 


ing to‘‘LeMarCravats”’ 

a Guarantee that 
pledges the excellence 
of themode,thematerial . 
and the making. That 
Guarantee—the only 
one attached to scarfs— 


high-caste cravat. 
Knots don’t get fuzzy — 
neck bands glide easily 
—aprons drape smart- 
ly—patterns and color- 
ings are intensely indi- 


strips, Jour purchase yidual, Half-A-Dollar 
Cravats” are made of everywhere. That's 


the Jeast and the most 
you should pay for a 
good scarf. 


pure silk in the most 
fashion-authenticforms, 
patterns and colorings. 


” 


Your haberdasher has ‘‘LeMar Cravats 
in stock or can get them for you, if you 
press him. They retail for Half-A-Dollar. 
Take no others and worite for our fascinat- 
ing book B of «world styles. Just address 


LEVY & MARCUS 


729 and 731 Broadway 
New York 


Write for 
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Bjornsen must have lived entirely on the 
flesh of seafow]l and foxes, for they were the 
only living things I saw on the island, with 
the exception of Bjornsen and myself. 
Several times I heard his rifle crack and 
saw the light of his campfires. Time and 
again I tried to sneak up on him, but he 
was too devilishly alert. He never left the 
rifle out of his hand. One night we camped 
within a hundred yards of each other and I 
could hear him talking and muttering for 
hours. He couldn’t seem to get to sleep, as 
I hoped he would, and I knew he was 
worried. I guess, like you, sir, he was won- 
dering why, when I found the boat first, I 
hadn’t jumped in and taken a chance at sea. 
I am satisfied he knew by that time that he 
was dealing with Dan Bedford; and con- 
sequently he was worried and his sleep 
was light—too light, by far, for my pur- 
poses. I couldn’t take a chance with my 
knife, so I went back to my old tricks of 
making him trail me round and round the 
island, for I knew he was getting weaker 
every day and pretty soon I’d manage to 
get him. 

I made what grub I had at the start last 
me ten days; and then I circled back to the 
old camp and gathered up as much as I 
could find of the grub I had tossed into the 
bushes. On the fifteenth day this, too, was 
completely gone, and I went down to the 
beach and tried for crabs and tender young 
seaweed. 

I was getting pretty weak myself and 
twice on the seventeenth day Bjornsen got 
within shooting range. This encouraged 
him and he pressed me harder than ever all 
day long and far into the night. What a 
wonderful man he was! Such strength! 
It began to dawn on me finally that unless 
I had some food it would be useless for me 
to attempt to keep ahead of him. I was 
sensible enough to realize that, even on fox 
flesh, the Swede was going to wear me out; 
and I made up my mind to come to close 
quarters and end it. I didn’t care so much 
if he got me, provided I brought him with 
me; for the hate in my heart was all that 1 
could know or understand now. All day 
long I thought I saw Paddy trudging along 
in front of me, beckoning me onward. All 
day long I had been working around toward 
the point where Paddy had met his death. 
I had avoided the spot heretofore, but now 
I recollected the chasm and the fringe of 
spruce that grew around the edge of it. 

It was growing dark as I approached the 
spot from the south. When I came out on 
the edge I hid behind a big spruce, waiting 
until Bjornsen should come up at his stag- 
gering, shambling half trot, when I would 
spring out on him and endeavor to hurl 
him into the chasm; or, if that failed, we 
would go in together. It didn’t matter 
so very much, so long as Paddy McCabe 
had company. 

Presently, off among the trees, I heard a 
twig snap; and I knew he was coming. I 
pressed in behind the spruce and waited. 
He came on through the gathering gloom, 
stooping and peering for my trail. 

Softly and purposely I coughed. In- 
stantly he raised the rifle and fired at the 
sound, and I heard the bullet plunk into the 
tree above my head. I screamed as if I 
had been hit, and in that instant I had an 
inspiration. I hurled my knife across the 
chasm and in the stillness that followed my 
scream I heard the slight rustle of a bush 
across the chasm as the knife dropped into 
it. Halvor Bjornsen heard it too, for, with 
a savage grunt of satisfaction, he made 
straight for the sound. ;I crouched beside 
the tree as he lurched by—and then I 
heard him scream as he passed the edge of 
the chasm and stepped out into thin air. 
He slipped down, feet first, clutching at the 
weeds and mosses in the side of that death- 
trap, and I heard the heavy thump of his 
body as it landed on the hard floor of his 
prison. He lay there quiet for a moment 
and then I could hear him moving; so I 
knew he was alive—and that pleased me 
greatly. 

From the edge of the cliff, kneeling far 
enough back so he couldn’t reach me with 
the rifle, I talked with Halvor Bjornsen. 
In the bottom of the gorge I could not see 
him, but I talked with him, laughed at him, 
derided him for a fool and a bungler. I 
was overjoyed. [I circled around and 
around him, shrieking with maniac laugh- 
ter, like a mad hyena, for in that moment 
I was not human. And when I had tired 
of this I set about, in the gloom, gathering 
great boulders and piling them at the brink 
of the gorge against the hour when the 
moon should rise and I could safely settle 
with Halvor Bjornsen. 


September | 


I had less than an hour to wait 
seemed an eternity. Presently ¢ 
rosy glow came out of the sou’ea 
toward the coast of Alaska, and’slo 
moon came up out of the sea. Iw 
rising in all its lonely splendor; 
watched, little by little there crep 
a feeling of revulsion at the de 
about to consummate. All the h 
vengeful longing that had been 
lating in my heart during those 
days faded slowly as the moon 
higher and higher and sprinkled h 
over Akutan. And I thought, 
there on the ‘heights, with the q 
the dead below me in the gorge: “W! 
that great orb be the eye of Omnip 
And, if it be, how trivial to the A 


cleansing maw of Death!’’ 

I thought of Peters, the cook, 
under the stars, still wrappe 
blankets; of Baptiste, stark and 
the beach, deaf to the eternal sob 
and wave; of Paddy McCabe, 
last with his murderer in the glo 
bottom of the gorge; of Dan 
watching like a carrion crow in t 
of it all. I thought of old man M 
and the Bonnie Doon, and the 


strange thoughts came into my b 
in that moment I knew the worth of p 
the unutterable solace of deceney 
that sense of security that must es 
law-abiding man. 

All the time Bjornsen rou 
and battered, but lively and full of | 
the floor of the chasm. I heard him, 
hardly understood. I was _ thinkir 
other things, but mostly that E 
Bjornsen had to die and that I no] 
cared to kill him. I have never ] 
man—and God had taken Halvor 
in hand! ; 

The moon, majestic and beauti 
tinued its slow, fateful march a 
heavens. Nowit was directly over A 
and the island swam in the white li 
all save one dark spot where a littl 
tragedy was working to its logis 
clusion. 

The fringe of spruces shut out cian 
light from the gorge. But the moonp 
on, and now a shaft of white light, filt 
through a gap in the wall of spruces, / 
a single, shimmering streak of 0} 
cence—down to the very botto 
gorge; and as it fell there came fo 
lips of Halvor Bjornsen, murderer, a} 
that ended in a moan. I felt sorr 
him. I crept on my hands and kne 
the edge of the abyss and looked 
and then I knew that it is not form 
judge the ways of the a 
is a sin to harbor revenge. 

For what I saw, as I looked i 
chasm, was the vengeance of the 
Halvor Bjornsen. It seems that. 
Paddy McCabe pitched off the bluff 
Bjornsen had shot him he landed at th 
of the almost perpendicular wall of re 
a sitting posture, with one arm 
and resting over a low rock, his h 
ing back against the wall of the gi 
his face a little upturned. Thus he aw 
the Judgment. And that single stre! 
moonlight, filtering down throw 
spruces from out of the still, frosty 
on dead Paddy McCabe like a §j 
with his stiffened arm resting ac 
rock and his dead finger pointing | 
out to God! ; 

I knew then—I knew! AndIf 
that tribunal of God and neve 
until I reached the boat that I had 
up onthe beach. I rolled it over 
down the beach until I reached th 
and then I elimbed in and pulled a1 
the glimmering sea—anywhere, al 
if only I could leave behind me that 
accursed! 3 

Three days later the William bi 
picked me up at sea unconscio 
bottom of the boat; and when lw 
again I signed on for the cruise @ 
up int6 the oe to forgets 

“p ve fton a ere hafd man, Ir 
I’ve seen the Light, and I understar 
things that are Greek to you" 
Three-Fingered Jack. . . Ng 
eare for any more drink. . . t 
to try to keep away from drink. ; 
want to be of.some use in th 
Good night.” ; 
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Acme Quality House Paint has the highest ; oa Acme QualityNo Lustre Finish 

; A covering power. Holds its fine appearance ‘ ‘ 4 : (illustrated below) gives a 

beautiful Flemish, j : season after season because of its non- F F hard, lustreless, washable fin- 

eathered, Mission or a fading properties. Every shade made spe- ? : a ish to walls, ceilings and svood- 

/ herartistic stain effects. P cially to avoid chemical reaction and insure 1. 4 j work, May be applied over 

ily appliecl over an ¢ & 2 durability and beauty. Extensive facilities : ‘ 4 burlap or canvas as well as 

jafinished surface, and es af ee make every step in its preparation an exact : : ‘y on plaster. Easily cleaned by 
le coat affords the Ce ‘ science and insure absolute uniformity. : : “ wiping with a damp cloth. 

bs result, 


ECORATIVE paints and finishes have a marked influence on the home life. 


LJ They are one ai the things that fix the plane of living—and few in which 
quality counts so largely. cayanee outside or inside, paints must withstand 
lany kinds of wear—the wear of'soap and water, the wear of ede the hard, driving, wear- 
nd-tear of weather. Wearing value as well as appearance-value should be carefully consid- 
red in the paints you choose forthe house exterior as for re-surfacing woodwork or furniture. 


Tot ee 


PAINTS, ENAMELS, STAINS and VARNISHES 


Ree 2 ane for every purpose—are specially made to give you the fullest satisfaction both in 


Sfp eas Y 


year and beauty. Each will readily demonstrate its superiority in its own particular field. 


_ Acme Quality House Paint is best for the house exterior-—which Acme Quality ArtWood Finish is made to apply overan unfinished 
is in the eye of everybody. Durable—of great covering capacity surface. An old and worn finish may first be removed by using 
and beauty. It combines white lead, zinc oxide and re-inforcing Acme Quality Paint and Varnish Remover. Then asingle coat 
pigments in proportions to give the most satisfactory results. of Art Wood Finish obtains the desired artistic effect. 
Pure refined linseed oil—the material that gives life to paint. Acme Quality No-Lustre Finish is unapproachable for walls which are 


: . : to be cleaned from time to time by wiping with a damp cloth. Ready 
Specify Acme Quality and you are sure. It foruse, and applied like anordinary paint. Gives a smooth, 


is essentially the paint to give to the home even, durable, washable surface. One gallon is enough to 
an air of distinction that will remain. | give two coats over a surface 500 to 600 square feet. 
em 


=~ Your dealer doubtless has Acme Quality Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes and will give you color 
cards to choose from. If he cannot supply you, write us. Send for a complimentary copy of 


oh The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 


—a complete painting and finishing hand-book, ‘Tells just what should be used for any purpose, 
and precisely how it should be applied. Beautifully illuminated —the illustrations suggesting 
interior and exterior treatments. FREE. Write now, addressing 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 
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Judge the Quality of an Automobile 
by the Speed Indicator It Carries 


September 


o> 


. 
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INCE we told the public where to look for the outward 
evidence of inward quality in a car, the Automobile Buying 


and Using Public has been Looking for the Speed Indicator. 


Now Note the Result — 


They have found (as we said they would) 
that the car with the Warner on the dash was 


And 


on the other hand, that the great proportion 


almost invariably good and reliable. 


of the cars they examined which had inferior 
speed indicators on them were acknowledged, 
by those who know cars, to be inferior auto- 
mobiles. 


The only excuse a manufacturer of a good 
car can offer for putting on an inferior and 
unreliable speed indicator as equipment is 
price. 


Buyers reason that if such a manufacturer 
is willing to save money so glaringly in one 
place there is room for reasonable doubt as 
to the quality of the car in other respects. 


To get a line on the real 
quality of an automobile, 
look for the speed indicator. 


The Warner Auto-Meter is the highest 
priced speed indicating instrument made. 
It is a true instrument in every sense. It is 
known to be sensitive, accurate and reliable. 
Hundreds of users have transferred their 


Warner to the sixth and seventh car. These 


The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile dealers in any city or town in 
Warner branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the conve- 
Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is invited for 


the United States. 


nience of these dealers and their customers. 


Warners have indicated a mileage up to 
90,000 and 100,000 miles— yet are as reliable 
as when new. 


_ The Warner on the dash in- 
dicates the intention of the 
manufacturer or owner to 
value quality above price— 
to give or have the best. 


Reliable manufacturers are consequently 
equipping or supplying the Warner Auto- 
Meter with their cars. Other manufacturers 
and their agents and dealers are figuring how 
to give a convincing answer to the buyer 
who asks this question : ) 


‘‘How can any car manufacturer 
claim that he uses the choicest and 
best of everything throughout his car 
when the speed indicator—the most 
prominent and most looked-at thing 
on the car—is known to be cheap 
and inferior in every way ?”’ 


Motorists are becoming more and more 
persistent in asking this question and im- 
Such have 
little difficulty in getting with their cars an 


patiently waiting for an answer. 


accurate, reliable and wondrously durable 


NWN |WwWw 


“‘The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators”’ . 


48 BELOIT WISCONG HY a) } p 
Was 7. 5 4p, 


TOTAL 


Sggeang 


GISTANCE 


WARKER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
BELOIT, WIS, US.A 


No 


New Model M2, $1 25 


The New Model M2 hasan Extra Trip Reset, pe 
ting the trip odometer to be set to start at any d 
mileage. The highest-grade Chelsea Clock 
outside wind and set (see illustration). This mod 
plied with Warner large-figure odometer. ; 


| 
| 
| 
. 


Season, 100,000 miles and repeat. P 
Trip, 1,000 miles and repeat. 7 


Electric lights over clock and under bezel of instru 
‘The most popular Warner model, 


Model K2, the same as New Model M, but witho 
Chelsea Clock, is also very popular at $75. 


Model 02—‘ The Twins”—is the same instrument 
New Model M above, but with large Chelsea Clock 
size as Auto-Meter, and set horizontally beside it. 
ultimate in high-class instrument making — $745, 


Auto- Meter prices range from $50, for Model R, | 
ward to $145. Speed mechanism is the same on all mod 
Style, Odometer and finish only are different. A 
model, with 100 mile per hour speed dial, at slight ad 
tional charge. All regular dials show any speed up 
60 miles an hour. a: 


The 1912 Unbreakable _ 
Shaft Casing 


a 

This is made from two sizes o:1 High Carbo! 
Steel Wire (construction patented) wound into 4 
tight flexible tube which cannot be broken in use, 
overcomes shaft troubles under greatest speed § 
jars or shocks, 


Warner literature. 
Warner Instrument Company 
Main Offices and Factory 
1194 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin 

Branch Houses Maintained at 
Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City Philadelphia San Francisco 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle 
Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis —aze) 


Beehler 
= Folding 
» Umbrella 


The umbrella for you. Fits into 
tsuitcase. Out of the way in fair 
jeather: up in a jiffy when it rains. 

ime its great convenience, the 
lsehler is the best umbrella in every 
ay. Actually stronger than non -folding 
\ubrellas and costs no more. 

Folding end is simple in construction 
ddoubly reinforced. Detachable han- 
e holds securely but easily taken off. 
Superior crucible steel frame, rubber 
ameled to prevent rust. 

| Patent catch for raising and lower- 
/g—no pinched fingers. 

| Waterproof cover fabrics ; and guar- 
‘teed not to crack, rip, fade or run. 
)(NAME-ON insures against loss. Your 
|me and address worked into the 
Joric, if desired, brings the umbrella 
if you lose it! 

| Write today for the Beehler book- 
. showing the different handles and 
iver fabrics. 

Then you can go to your dealer and 
t just the style you want— $1, $2, 
},up to $25. If he hasn’t it, write 
and we’ll see that you get it. 


JAM. BEEHLER, Baltimore, Md. 
Founded 1828 
Oldest umbrella house in America 


) iron in a tew moments whit would re- 
ars by hand. The work will have a better 
\d cost less for fuel. To continue the old 
thod means to waste your time, strength 
Hey. It does not pay. 

7 an actual 30-day free test that the Simplex Ironer 
ity in your home. Heats by gas, gasoline or elec- 
turns by hand, belt or motor power. 

i} and ‘‘Ironing Hints’’ booklet free on request. 
ay and ask for Free Trial Offer. 


RICAN IRONING MACHINE Co. 
Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


HOLDS COAT 
AND 
{ TROUSERS 


n 7 pli a 
Bt nA J =i IN 
wo Hangers in One 
= either way, back or front. Press spring 
m skirt or trouser hanger—release to 
ine hand does it all. 

made of hard wood—won’t rust. 

Yall department stores for 25c. If not at your 
jJon’t accept any other hanger, but send dealer’s 
25c and hanger will-be sent prepaid. | 


a 
( 


i 


ual Red Cedar Chest 
= as a -H The Ideal 
oe 4 Wedding, 


EP Birthday 


or Xmas 


——‘ gies 


Don't send your garments to a 
Save this expense and incon- 


' 


cold storage. 
] venience. A Red Cedar Chest protects furs and 
in NST MOTHS without camphor, Jsdust,dampand mice 
(with wide copper bands. V-ERY ROOMY. Combines 
{ fulness. Freight prepaid. DiRECT FROM OUR FAC- 

°TORY PRICES, WRITE US TODAY for handsomely 
| log. It shows many other styles and gives prices. 
| ED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 75, Statesville,N.C, 
; 
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Tie TRADE WE ARE 
SCOLDED ABOUT 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


though, he is alert enough. One thing 
always holds him—honor! Say to the 
Latin-American that you expect him to do 
this or that as a matter of honor, and he 
is'‘bound by a code that will hold more 
certainly than a contract. 

Latin-America is often spoken of as a 
land of only two classes—upper and lower. 
The upper class is professional and mer- 


cantile. It owns the ranches, farms and 
plantations. It is rich—and travels. The 
lower class is made up of labcters. De- 


mand is governed by the absence of a large 
middle class to some extent, for the lower 
class cannot purchase the conveniences and 
comforts that make up so large a part of 
our manufacturing output, and trade is 
more easily developed in luxuries that the 
upper class can afford, together with 
machinery and supplies needed in farming, 
mining, building, transportation and the 
enterprises they manage. Those who know 
the Southern continent, however, say that a 
solid middle class is now developing. Its 


members rise from the lower class as well as | 


drop from the upper. The character of 
trade is therefore* changing; and many 
American business men, instead of hold- 
ing back in the belief that Latin-America 
offers no demand for their particular goods, 
would better investigate the actual market 
possibilities. 

Long credits have become almost a bug- 
aboo in connection with this trade, and 
many Americans keep aloof from Latin- 
America under the belief that they cannot 
sell on terms as liberal as European houses 
are said to grant. Much of this talk, says a 
well-informed authority, is purely competi- 
tive—that is, the European exporter keeps 
the subject of long credits alive as a means 
of scaring our manufacturers out of the 
market as well as.of persuading Latin- 
Americans that they cannot do so well in 
dealing with us. Huropean firms do give 
longer credits, but it is because manu- 
facturers in those countries do not have the 
splendid home market of the United States 
to take their output. It is estimated by one 


authority that Latin-American merchants | 


pay us cash for fully half of all we sell them 
and that the credit transactions there are 
safe, and time is little if any longer than 
American manufacturers grant to good 
customers at home. Credit information 
about Latin-American customers is obtain- 
able with a little extra work. The Amer- 
ican house that does best in that trade has 
its credit man begin investigating the pro- 
spective customers its salesmen call upon; 
and by the time the salesman has succeeded 
in landing his first order the credit man is in 
position to name the terms that can be 
safely granted. 


Editor’s Note— This is the third of a series of 
articles by James H. Collins. The fourth will 
appear in an early number, 


Hard to Swallow 


NUMBER of years ago a Mormon 
apostle spent some time in Europe 

engaged in the work of proselyting. One 
night he was addressing a large audience 
in Liverpool and telling of the revelations 
that came to the ,Prophet of the Mor- 
mon Church according to the Mormons’ 
belief. 

“That isn’t so!’”’ shouted a man in the 
audience. 

“Oh, yes, it is,’’ replied the apostle. 

“Then you believe in these latter-day 
miracles?’’ asked the man. 

“ce I (clone 

The man arose from his seat and hurried 
tothe platform. Presenting himself before 
the apostle he said: 

“Tf you believe in miracles you can do 
one. Can you swallow me?” 

“T ean,” replied the Mormon. 

“Go ahead!”’ shouted the man. 

“But, my friend,” said the apostle, 
“when I say I can swallow you I do not 


mean I can swallow your clothes. Take 
off your clothes.” 
“What?” gasped the man. ‘Undress 


here—before all these people!” 
“Certainly you must—if you desire me 
to swallow you,” replied the imperturbable 
apostle. 
The man hesitated, stammered and 
then ran off the stage—and the Mormon 
continued his discourse. 
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According to the reg- 
istrations published in 
the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald, 53 
per cent of all the cars 
driven by American 
tourists in Europe, from 
April 1 to July 1, were 
Packards and there 
were over three times 
as many Packards as 
cars of any other make. 
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Ask the man 
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sire 


| chased ready to wear. 


“ss Fifth Avenue Building lea? 
At B’way & 23rd St. Salesrooms 


NEW YORK ! Wholesale 


a 


Are useful nine-tenths of the time. 
Made in all types of rainproof fabrics. 
Special designs for every outdoor sport; 
m foreign models and distinctive styles. 


Wa Practical weatherproof coats cannot # 
if be made without costly factory equip- | 
iment. They must, therefore, be pur- 


4% Sold everywhere by merchants of repy 
ftation. All bear the Kenyon labé 


C. Kenyon Compan 


HE Packard is the prevailing car 
at every touring center because it 
is a being of fibre and sinew. ‘To such 
qualities has been added the unusual 
touch of elegance that gives the Packard 
its distinction in the motor car parade 


Since 1907 the management of 
the Hotel Elton (Waterbury, 
Conn.) has kept a register for 
the use of touring automobilists. 
Every tourist is registered who 
has stopped there in the last four 
years. It is interesting to note 
that the three leading cars rep- 
resented have stood in the same 
ratio for the last four years. 

—New York Herald 


The registrations at the Elton, 
as published in the New York 
Herald, show that among sixty- 
six makes 14 per cent of all cars 
were Packards and that there 
were nearly twice as many Pack- 
ards as cars of any other make, 


who owns one 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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Hotel Sherman 


City Hall Square 
Chicago. 
Although open but a few 
months, the Hotel Sherman 
has already the reputation 


of being Chicagos most de- 
sirable stopping place. 
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Every one of its 757 Rooms has its 
Private Bath and Running Ice Water 


The Hotel Sherman offers the traveler every convenience, comfort and 
luxury. Rooms including bath, from $2.00 to $4.00; suites of 2 
rooms and bath, from $4.00 to $8.00; larger suites of parlor, two 
bed rooms and two baths, from $12.00 to $15.00. 


There is no hotel in Chicago that gives you as much for your money 


as the Hotel Sherman. Elbert Hubbard says in the July Fra: 


“Check your baggage to the Hotel Sherman and two surprises will be 
instore foryou. One surprise will come when you behold the excellence, 
completeness and quiet magnificence of the place. Your second sur- 
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Restaurant—is in the Hotel Sherman 


20) prise will come when you see the very moderate amount of your bill.” 140: 
. Elbert Hubbard has also written ‘‘A Little Journey to Hotel On 
One Sherman,’’ which we will be glad to send, free, upon request. 205 
n= x = 
S| The College Inn—America’s Famous | |E}f 
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Get into the automobile business 
without any investment 


We'will enable you to getinto the automobile business. Morethan 

different towns need a new garage and automobile repair shop. 
We secure for youan agency that pays you $175.00 foreach car yousell. 
We supply all necessary tools. Under our system you learn the entire 
business, chauffeur, repair man and mana- 


500 : v/ y 

THE ( 
SMOOTHEST 

TOBACCO 


¢ all told is the ) 


J 


ger. You begin the course at home and can 
finish rightin a factory where cars are built, 
We furnish you employment the day you sign 
a contract with us; we wait for part of our pay 
outofyourprofits. Write for Plan No. Aand 
A, \4 handsome catalogue telling about getting 
started in the automobile business. 


The Automobile College of Washington, Inc, 
Washington, D. C. 


coolest and rich- 
est smoke 
possible. 


/ 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No 
“positions’’— no “‘ruled line’? — no ‘‘shading’’— no ‘‘word- 
signs''—no ‘‘cold notes.’? Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


( White Lead? 


DO YOU realize that the 1911 

YALE Motorcycle has won 
9 every endurance contest of note 
held this year? That YALE 
riders are getting more real 
service (every day use) out of 
their machines than any others; 
that YALE dealers have had 
> and are still getting better serv- 
ice in shipments of machines 
and parts than any others? 
These are facts that you are bound 
to consider when you select sous 
motorcycle, 


1911 4 H. P. YALE $200 
With Bosch Magneto $235 


1911 7 H. P. YALE TWIN $300 


Write for Yale literature today. 


Hammar Bros. 


IT’S EASY TO REMEMBER! HAMMAR BROTHERS 


ys 


folate 


ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. Wood or 
tin rollers. ‘‘ Improved’’ requires no 
tacks. Inventor's signature on genuine: 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c. 


Sheet Picturesilc. Stereoscopes 25c. 
Views lc. 30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 


Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 2356, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home, 


§"S" Avoid Imitation; —Ask for “HORLICK’S”’— Everywhere 
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Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 


EVENING POST 


REAL ESTATE BY 
MAIL 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


one-hundred-and-fifty-dollar lot free. 
Kindly present this notice within three 
days to our bank; and upon payment of 
their fee of two dollars for drawing and 
executing warranty deed, acknowledgment 
and notary’s record, same will be delivered 
to you.’ Each sucker had thought there 
were only going to be ten lots free. Four 
hundred, whose names were chosen alpha- 
betically, found they could not guess wrong. 
Theland in question consisted of forty acres 
of rocks, one hundred and thirty miles from 
town. 

Sometimes the free-lot game is varied by 
the use of bad titles or forged titles. A 
citizen of Georgia got into trouble in this 
way—advertising lands to which he had no 
title. In case of any apparent defects he 
simply forged a deed and started out in the 
quitclaim business. This man wrote to a 
printing company, asking if they could 
make an exact reproduction of an old deed, 
printed about 1840. The company, it is 
said, printed eight hundred of these deeds 
and thus gave the operator the machinery 
for his project. He would examine the 
records of a given town and, perhaps a 
couple of weeks later, send to the clerk of 
that county forged deeds covering lots held 
under supposedly valid titles for many 
years. He offered justices of the peace a 
commission of twenty per cent for selling 
lots and offered to guarantee his own titles. 
He would write to a victim: ‘‘ We are not 
disposed to annoy or harass you, but hope 
we may adjust this matter without liti- 
gation.”” Sometimes the victim would 
pay over the money. This operator was 
convicted. 

Land grants and clouded titles are also 
used as a cloak for nefarious real-estate 
schemes. A year or so ago there was a con- 
cern operating out in Ohio which sold Texas 
lands that very likely the seller had never 
seen. He missed the location of the Pecos 
River by a great many miles, invented 
towns that did not exist, and sometimes 
gave county recorders in Texas trouble in 
trying to find lands described as lying 
within their county lines. 

It takes a certain amount of nerve to run 
a real-estate enterprise the success of which 
rests on fraudulent titles, clouded titles, 
forged deeds and quitclaim blackmail. It 
is much easier to take money away from 
the ignorant, who can be approached with 
coarser schemes that are not within the 
purview of the law. Ignorant foreigners, 
mill men and factory folks are easy game. 
The employees of some Chicago mills are 
regularly worked by a small coterie of 
Chicago land sharks, who sell them worth- 
less sand-and-stump lands in Michigan. 
These men get their lands for little or noth- 
ing an acre and sell them at any price they 
can get. They operate through the columns 
of papers read by the victims, most of whom 
are more or less ignorant and clannish. 
Many instances have been uncovered of 
foreigners who have turned over their entire 
savings to these land sharks, only to find 
that their “farms” were wholly worthless. 
Sometimes they have been left stranded, 
without any means of getting back to the 
city. 

A Chicago coterie for a time operated 
hand-in-glove with a political ring in Michi- 
gan, who worked a delinquent-tax land 
idea. A very pretty little scandal ensued, 
resulting in the appojntment of a special 
commission. - 

The colored race does not buy much 
land, but it has not béen overlooked in the 
plans of the land fakers. An old colored 
couple, now tending a clubhouse over in 
Michigan, were lured into that country 
as farmers by a glittering advertisement. 
They paid in four hundred dollars—all they 
could scrape together—and couldn’t get 
back home. I have known of colored settle- 
ments in different places—even one in the 
far north of Canada. 

Now, really, there is no potion to work 
a miracle in love or business. Nobody is 
going to give you something for nothing. 
Moreover, selling your home or buying 
your home ought to be an operation of the 
most careful and cold-blooded deliberation 
and judgment. There are plenty of repu- 
table real-estate men in every city and town 
in the country. Never buy land or any- 
thing else without first carefully investi- 
gating the character of the men with whom 
you are going to do business. 


- You can't tell the quality 
file by looking at it. Yo 

tell how long it will cut 
many flaws there may be 
in it—what the tem 
may be or how long 
will last. You can, how 
ever, ask for 


and know that yeu are get 
ting the Azghest grade man 
ufactured— files and rasp 
that cut faster and easier, 
hold their edge longer an 
in every way produce the 
best results. Gold % Medal 
Files are made of a superior 
grade of crucible steel, cuto 

the latest improved machin- §& 
ery by skilled workmen, 

Every one is tempered per 
fectly by a secret chemical process 
and is known everywhere as 


“The File that Files” 


Not in the Trust 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Made with all the care and p 
that are put into the highest ela 
aay os for grown folks. 


Finest imported a 
mestic materials, ] 
itary,well ventila 
\ shop. Well _ pai 

\ operators. The 
CY fection of caref 


taking workmanship 


ie: \ styles that are righ 
oe .\ the minute. Size 


~«-—\ dren, juniors and1 


%. If your dealer does not have' 
: | S Garments write us. Don’t wal 
hn don’t accept anything 


| 
Ask fortheNewC: 


No. 1001 
One-piece Russian 
Dress. Best quality 
Rugby Suiting; 
choice assortment 
of patterns. Trim- 
med with fast color 
Bulgarian braid — 
sizes 2, 3, 4, 5— 


Price $2.50 


Fora real Cadillac D 
doll —made just lik 
sized garment — do! 
inches long; packed 
just to show you 
character and quality 
Garments. 


f Selected pearly buttons. = 
Fish-eye, Bevelled, Smoked, Cup and 4 
Iridescent Styles, Finest pearl buttons _£ ( 
on the market. Sold by dealers or é e | 
mailed on receipt of price. Sample eva 

card for 2c stamp and your dealer's we 
name. Illustrated Booklet Free. re 


Don't ask for Just “buttons, get 
Chainers Pearls 


HARVEY CHALMERS AND SON 
38 Main Street Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Woolson’s Exp 
sonal and house! 
ing from 25c. to 


Do You Keep / 
a complete analy: 


Cash Account? #:,"<::== 
George B. Woolson & Co., 26 Elm St. 
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$1,000 


A Temporary Price — Made to Learn if This Price Can Be Profitable 


| This price is as yet an experiment. It is 

subject to change. Never before has a 
/ motor car maker attempted so much for the 
|) money. We may find that it can’t be done. 
| But the car itself is not an experiment. 
It is the latest creation of Mr. R. E. Olds. It 
| compiles an experience of 25 years in build- 

ing gas engines—12 years in designing cars. 

Back of this model are the tens of thou- 
sands of cars built by Mr. Olds. It embodies 

) all that has been learned by the oldest man 
in the business, by the dean of automobile 
designers. On it is staked Mr. Olds’ repu- 
tation. Our rashest competitor will hardly 
attempt to criticise the car. 

As for the price, our first announcement 
quickly swamped us with orders. We are 
at this writing three weeks behind. On our 

| present output—at present cost of materials 

—we can keep this price at $1,000. In any 

event, that’s the price today at any Reo 
salesroom. 


An Innovation 


This is another attempt to keep ahead of 


' the times. Motor car prices are bound to 
‘come down. We want to be first to strike 
i bottom. 


This is not a reflection on past prices— 

inot on ours or others’. The past was a 
‘period of constant development, of cease- 
Jess change. Mistakes were being made 
and corrected. One’s whole equipment of 
‘machinery and tools might be made worth- 
less by one season’s improvements. 
_ The older cars, like the Reo, are stand- 
ardized now. There are no radical changes 
from year to year. The errors have all been 
‘corrected. Costly experiments are over. 


The New Reo 
“Thirty” 


Five-Passenger 
Tonneau 
Four 4x42-inch 
Cylinders 
108-in. Wheel Base 
The Best of 
Magnetos 
34x3'%-inch Tires 


A roomy, powerful 
Fore-Door Car— 
Mr. Olds’ finest 


creation—for just 
$1,000 


Top and windshield 
||] not included. We equip 
|} this car with a Mohair 

op and Slip Cover, a 
ij Mezger Automatic 

_ Windshield, a Speed- 
ometer and a Gas 
Tank—all for $100 
extra. (6) 


Where we once bought parts we now 
make them. Where we once made a few 
thousand cars-per year we now make many 
thousands. There is no reason at all 
why motor car prices, in the largest shops, 
should not now sink to the minimum. 

No shop in America is equipped to build 
cars better or cheaper than we. It is us, 
we consider, to set the pace. Those are the 
reasons for this sensational price on this 
new, big, stunning car. 


Not Cheapened 


No man will suspect that, after all these 
years, we are reducing the grade of the Reo 
car. We need hardly discuss that. No man 
will conceive that Mr. R. E. Olds, America’s 
foremost designer, will forfeit his fame on 
a retrograde car. 

The fact is, this new Reo—at $1,000—is 
by far the best car that ever went from our 
shops. Every whit of the car—every fea- 
ture in it—accords with the best engineering 
practice. 

The engine—rated at 30 h. p.—shows 36 
h. p. on brake test. Because of the top 
valves, it supplies more power for the cylin- 
der size than any other engine we have 
ever tried out. 

The axle bearings are Timken and Hyatt 
High-Duty. The carburetor is adapted to 
the present grades of gasoline. 

The steel which we use is all analyzed, 
to know that it meets all our rigid require- 
ments. The gears are tested in a crushing 
machine, under 27 tons’ pressure. Our 
magneto is subjected to a harder test than 
any other magneto will stand. 

Note the big wheels, the big tires. Note 


the car’s roominess. Note its magnificent 
lines. With all of our knowledge, all our 
experience, there is no part of this car which 
we know how to better. 

This car was not built to sell for $1,000. 
It was built to show the best we can do. 


The Standard Car 


From now on we shall build but one Reo 
chassis. That policy alone will save $200 
per car. Without it, this price would be 
out of the question. 

The 30-h. p., 5-passenger car has become 
the general standard. Any greater power 
is excessive. It makes upkeep expensive. 
Few people care to pay the price of excess- 
ive size, power or room. A very large 
percentage of cars sold in the future will 
approximate this type. So we confine our 
factories to it. 

Cars of about this size and power are 
sold all the way up to $2,500. We ask you 
to compare any one that you wish with the 
Reo at $1,000. We are willing to abide by 
your judgment. 


Ask for Details 


The first step is to ask us for details. We 
publish on this car complete specifications. 
We state every material, every detail of 
mechanism. This will help you to make 
your comparisons. 

The car itself can be seen at any Reo 
salesroom, and those salesrooms are every- 
where. Find out what a remarkable, up-to- 
date car is being sold for $1,000. It will 
change your ideas about automobiles. 

Write us now for the facts. 


R. M. Owen & Co. Ss." Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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Three newJackson Cars wh 
esting comparisons—in power, size, and pri 


Model 42, $1500, is built on the same beautiful lines, with 40 horse- 
power, four cylinder motor; 118 inch wheelbase; full elliptic springs 
Roomy five-passenger body. Price in- 


front and rear; 34 x 4 tires. 


body. 
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Model 52, 1912 Jackson—$1800 


50 Horsepower, 4 cylinder motor; 124 inch wheelbase; full elliptic 
springs front and rear; 36 inch wheels. 
Price includes demountable rims, gas tank, horn, tools, etc. ‘ici 


cludes full equipment of top, windshield, gas tank, etc. 


Hold the prices of these cars in the back of 
your mind for a moment. 


Make a mental note of the fact that the Jackson 
is not an untried product—that this is not 
the first, or the second, or the third, but the 
eleventh annual Jackson announcement. 


It is. the element of sustained reputation which 
makes this announcement noteworthy. 


Consult your recollection of the Jackson. Re- 
call the remarkably kind things you have 
heard of it in the past ten years. 

Then turn, first, to the question of horsepower: 
a full fifty for the new Model 52; a full 
forty for the new Model 42 and a full 30 for 
the new Model 32 Jackson. 

Bear in mind that you have usually found the 
chief reason for a price as low as these Jackson 
prices, in a lack of horsepower. 

After a year or so, the man who has bought a 
car costing less than $2000 has frequently said 
to himself, disappointedly: “A pretty good 
car, but—under-powered and sluggish.”’ 

Some of the very best cars at about $2000 have 
been marked by this poverty of power and 
stiffness of action. 

Furthermore, you will be surprised to find that 
many cars selling for $2500 and $3000 fall 
short of the new $1800 Jackson in this one 
item. 

Fifty horsepower in Model 52; forty horse- 
power in Model 42; thirty horsepower in 
Model 32; means vastly greater efficiency 
than $1800, $1500 or $1100 has brought you 
before. 


Jackson Automobile Company; 


(Us 
LS. hill too steep 


4. No sand too deep 


It means a car that runs willingly under any 
and all conditions—a car that will take a stiff 
grade or a hard pull through mud or sand 
without relying on its momentum to carry 
it through. 

And note, please, that the incorporation of 
qualities presumably reserved to cars of a 
higher price, does not end with the installation 
of this engine of magnificent energy. ‘i 

Everything else is in keeping—everything that 
should reinforce a power plant capable of 
meeting the extremest emergencies. 

You have the long wheelbase which makes you 
dissatisfied with your own short, hard-riding 
car, after you’ve once experienced the gliding 
luxury of the larger type. 

In this new thirty horsepower Jackson at $1100 
a wheelbase of 110 inches and 32 inch wheels; 
in the forty horsepower, five-passenger Jackson 
at $1500, a wheelbase of 118 inches and 34 
inch wheels; in the fifty horsepower Jackson 
at $1800, a wheelbase of 124 inches and 36 
inch wheels. 


IC 


Extra roomy five-passenger 


Model 32, $1100., 30 horsepower, 4 cylinder motor; 110 inch 


wheelbase; full elliptic springs front and rear; 32 inch wheels. Price 
includes gas lamps and oil lamps, horn, tools, etc. 


We want you to concentrate your inquiry | 


1020 East Main Street, 
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Do you see how far forward this comment 


have made you long for the most ex 
cars? 
That the new Jackson models are beautiful 
you can see for yourself. ap 
But we would prefer you to accept this f 
of line and design as an van aaa 


the efficiency of the cars from an engine 
standpoint. e 
We believe you will pronounce them the ea 
riding cars the country has produce at 
price under $3000; and equal in ease to 
car over that price. ey 


We believe you will find them unique at 
price, in the matter of power, wheelbase, 
springs, which are the Jackson fullelli 
both front and rear, on all models. ie 

We believe you will agree with us that 
seriously call into question the prestige ( 
higher priced motor car division. — 

We have confidence that you will prono 
them the season’s most valuable contrbt 
to motor car progress. For eleven year 
have been gradually preempting th 
prerogatives of the costliest cars. . 

Most of the Jackson dealers are ready no 
show and demonstrate the principal 
models. t 

If, however, our representative in your is 

5h 
ai 


has not yet received his cars, write us 
1912 literature; and try to be patient! 
we can get cars into your territory. 4 
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a Carter missed three tackles, 
seessful buck walked all the way 
‘back. Then one of the’ Varsity 
unded the scrub line and burst 
», Carter went after him diago- 
ss the field. He gained; his legs 
springs. He caught the fleeing 
the side line and, with a bound- 
2 around the neck, brought him 


ekle being high, he brought him 
on his own stomach. Carter 
atty well used up. “That will do 
oday, young fellow,” said Blair, 
ome mysterious way appeared 
‘human huddle almost as it was 


still smiling. But in the tone of 
Carter, searching passionately, 
estige of approbation. 


Iv 


ER afterward Carter was to 
ber the evening following this 


ting a bit with weariness, smoking 
an, he went up the hill to the 
m, two contradictory feelings 
r possession within him. The 
hat of weariness; intwined with 
e red pain of his nose, the sore- 
is bones, an astonishment akin 
at the newly acquired knowledge 
vs and heads and knees could be 
iat arms could swing so wild and 
1) so heavily and body-shocks be 
dous; and, together with this 
ent, a faint nausea, a repugnance 
i] contact, a slight shrinking from 


It was of satisfaction 
‘ce; of profound satisfaction and 
eace. It came from a memory 
'3 shoulder and along his back. 
wry in his shoulder of the contact 
tharge; of the perfect efficiency 
‘ontact. It had been like the 
pplication, near the root, of a 
‘grass; the memory along his 
-e crunch above, of the bump of 
collapsing along his spine. He 
‘t with his own body, accurately 
Il alone. With his own body, 
/th precision and with strength, 
fattered all alone the concerted 
)\he backs, of the whole eleven, of 
Varsity men, whose names ran 
hose pictures flamed in colored 
‘ts; about whom always went 
‘ircular vacuum of mystery and 
‘nd awe. 
feelings fought; sometimes one 
{metimes the other. Sometimes 
)the acrid reaction that he was 
titive, bitter lees of his effort; 
it whelmed him. Sometimes it 
|| deep satisfaction of a deed fully 
i he thrilled. 
| the quarters, it seemed for a 
| the first of the two sensations 
jiitely to remain master. The 
‘oom reserved for Freshmen was 
| damp; his bare feet were upon a 
/ with the sod brought in by the 
es; from the open locker’s black 
1 unpleasant smell. On the 
3, a happy buzz of voices could 
f-rough shouts, fragments of 
(wn the stairs came whifis sug- 
luxurious rubdowns, the rain of 
oa For his bath, Carter had 
t ping trip to the main part of 
is clothes over his arm. Naked 
a zine walls, he turned on 
Upon his hand held out 


mself. He turned full both cocks 
an anticipatory gasp, sprang 
‘@ icy boring needles. 

bq his chest heaved like bel- 
his superheated body the 
as though suddenly turned 
nd simultaneously, to the prov- 
very bruise upon him, every 
Ynch, began to cry. His nose 
m his shock of hair came a cas- 
ud. But little by little the 
ing its work. The water from 
st ran clear. Gradually the 
of the sedimentary layer 
im descended—to his waist, 
7 his calves, to his feet, van- 
at earthy mantle gone, all the 
| hot miseries winged away. 
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The water filmed along his skin, a frigid 
ecstasy. He turned up his face to it, his 
brow to its cool breath; he opened his 
mouth, washed it out and drank long and 
deep. A tingle was coming into his veins, a 
glow into his eyes; profound inhalations 
cleaned him to the bone. He turned off the 
stream and sprang out, flashing white. 
Beneath the ply of his towel his body 


now became rosy; and as he rubbed, stoop- | 


ing, rising, his muscles played liquidly be- 
neath the skin. His eyes shone between the 
wet locks. When, with a strategic rush, he 
had regained the dressing room it was not 
sordid as before. 

He dressed slowly, slipping on his gar- 
ments with gingerly care of sensitive spots 
and resting a bit after each, his back against 
the locker, his parallel feet away from the 
wall. At each of these pauses he saw the 
room in the half-light. The whole squad 
was back now; all about him men were 
dressing, with movements which in the 
obscurity were as gesticulations, and, like 
him, in silence; but from above still 
came calls and snatches of songs and 
alcoholie whiffs of comforting rubdowns. 
He heard and saw all this but vaguely, 
absorbed more and more by a pleasant 
languor. Of evil impressions, of shocks 
and pain, nothing now remained; they lay 
there upon the floor with his discarded and 
soggy suit; in the outflow of the shower, 
with its grime and its earth. What he felt 
now were his muscles, supple with the 
bath; his silken skin; the blood running 
warm and clean through his veins; and in 
his shoulder the memory of the tackle, of 
the yield to its heave; and along his back 
the crumbling of the charge. To this 
something else added itself: a stirring at 
the pit of his being, at once delicious and 
urgent, imperious and vague. 

He was now in his trousers, shirt and 
belt, and moved to a corner, before a little 
grimy mirror, to comb his hair. It was 
wet, and with the brush he slapped it down 
mercilessly. He put on his collar and tie; 
and, as he patted’the knot into place, sud- 
denly there came to him the name of that 
delicious and imperious something that 
stirred within him. ~It was hunger. He 
was hungry! But hungry as he had never 
been before; with a hunger such as he had 
never felt —a hunger keen, clear and clean 
and ardent; keen as a cold north wind, 
clear as the icy waters of a brook, clean 
as oxygen, ardent as a flame—a hunger 
that went with laughter and love of life; 
a profound, a complete, a divine hun- 
ger! He laughed at his face in the glass. 
“Gee whiz, but I’m hungry!” he cried. 

He put on his coat and picked up his 
grip. He had yet three-quarters of an 
hour’s ride to his house in the neighboring 
town; but the hunger that he felt held 
nothing of fretful impatience. It was 
something deep and calm and serene as 
a good conscience, a hunger almost good 
enough to keep. At the door he stopped 
and looked back, seized by a soft, uncer- 
tain regret; by that hesitation which holds 
us on the threshold of a moment to which, 
an instinct tells us, our memories will often 
tug back later, fondly and with melancholy. 
Carter stopped at the door, looked back 
and waited. 

From the upper floor, steps were coming 
down the stairs, light, agile, running steps. 
The man appeared i in the half-light.] Carter 
withdrew within the shadow. It was Blair 
who was approaching. He came along 
swingingly toward the door, passed it; he 
threw no glance toward the shadow against 
the wall. But ashe went on hurriedly, 
without turning his head, a brief order 
came from him. ‘Take your dinner at the 
training table tonight.” 


“Yes; you. 

He had already gone. ‘Yes, sir,’’ said 
Carter, breathless, addressing the darkness 
in which Blair had sunk. 

“At the training table!’ Carter’s left 
hand, the one that was not holding the grip, 
went up in the air and cracked like a casta- 
net. Immediately the hand went down 
again and Carter looked about him, shame- 
faced. He was alone, though, and it was 
dark. He took a new hold of his grip and 
went on to the training house. 

The training table had been established 
in one of the University cottages, in a fra- 
grant hollow by the creek. The partitions 
had been torn out, leaving of the old inte- 
rior only a small room by the entrance, a 
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In place of complicated gears, valves, pumps — 
In place of leather bellows or rubber diaphragms, 


which from their very nature must soon leak and 
wear out— 


The Sturtevant vacuum cleaner has a revolving fan. 


It is the same fan principle 
by which other Sturtevant ma- 
chines suck great cargoes of 
wheat from the holds of ships— 
simple, powertul, steady. 


There is nothing to the Stur- 
tevant except that fan, a motor 
and a dust screen. 


Yet it has made over the whole 
process of vacuum cleaning. 


It has swept away every ves- 
tige of complex mechanism. 


It has replaced perishable 
parts with steel and aluminum 
whichyears ofusecannot impair. 


It has produced a cleaning 
power of a continuous efficiency 
never known before, yet so reg- 
ular in its action that it will not 
injure the most delicate fabric. 


It has freed household vac- 
uum cleaning from every draw- 
back. It realizes a new ideal of 
cleanliness, of health, of comfort. 


It not only cleans but ren- 
ovates. With its ten special tools 
it cleans every sort of surface 
and reaches every corner. It 
will more than pay for itself 
every year it is used. 


If you would like to know all that household vacuum cleaning can be—If 
you would like to see why you can't afford not to have a vacuum cleaner —— 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 116. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Washington, Boston, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
Rochester, St. Louis, Buffalo, Hartford, San Francisco, New Orleans, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, London: 


Machines may also be seen and purchased at offices of 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 5,000,000‘ Bell Telephones” Ores 
New A oe Chicago “SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT’ §=Saint Louis San Francisco ig x 
Buffalo Indianapolis : Kansas City Oakland HU 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Denver Los Angeles y 
Boston Minneapolis Dallas Seattle 
Pittsburg St. Pau Omaha Salt Lake City VA 
Atlanta Milwaukee Oklahoma City Portland ] 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Antwerp Berlin Johannesburg 


Vancouver London Paris 
Sydney Tokyo 


“American” Ck i Revista 


Total ting = S 


information. 


Many Styles and Sizes 


We makeonly 
high-grade 
Cash Registers, 
but sell them 
at reasonable 
prices and on ac- 
commodating 
monthly terms. 


Write us for more 
No obligation to buy. 


The American Cash Register Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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= Theal lock with es 
== Until you own a Junior Tattoo you have — 
= a dian on a appreciated the luxury A Gentle = 
Sr i ev inas aa Good-Morning = 
= For use in your own bedroom, to call = 
== you in the morning, it has no = 
= equal. It does not call with a == 
= rude, jarring, clanging shock. = 
= Instead it pleasantly greets = 
on . “ec oa 
== you withacheery Good = 
=  morning.’’ Ifyoudonot = 
== arise, it repeats, and = 
=  _ twenty seconds later it = 
= speaks again. It will = 
== continue to do so every i= 
= twenty seconds for five = 
= minutes unless you arise = 
= and turn the switch. = 
= If youtravel, carry it with you. = 
= Pout it into your bag—with or = 
== without the leather case—you = 
= will find it ticking and unin- = 
== jured when you need it at night. = 
— Furnish your guest room with Adual Size. Hardly larger than an ordinary watch. — 
= a Junior Tattoo. Your guests will be at ease, independent of servant’s calls, and = 
== willbe sure to be punctual, if it is desirable. = 
= Are you a housekeeper? When you place your bread or cake in the oven, set the Junior — 
— ‘Lattoo alarm at the desired hour. Go about your work. At the proper time it will warn you — 
Sonn to open the oven, = 
== Provide your servants with the Junior Tattoo—then they will have no reason for tardiness. — 
== The Junior Tattoo is reliable and durable. We make it in our fine Watch Department. = 
=== Dealers everywhere sell it, but if you cannot secure it easily in your own town, send $1.75each = 
— (or $3.00 if with a rich red or black leather case) foras many as you want. We will deliver — 
= prepaid in the United States. Please mention your dealer’s name, —= 
= Our interesting short story, The Uprising of John Hancock, Salesman, with a full = 
= description of the clock, mailed free to anybody sending the name of dealer, == 
= Dealers wanted ay ait Have THE EW Teen LOCK COQ. = 
| you seen our monthly tradé jour- . = 
Ss «AMON OREO ET Te EW IIAVEN LONN. 139 HamiltonSt. = 
G \S 
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Good Music For Your Guests 


The best of fine music, includ- 
ing ‘‘everybody’s favorite,”’ at 


constant command. 


Che Baldwin BPlaper-PBiano 


Of marvelous simplicity and accomplishment; a mechanism enabling 
you to reproduce, photographically, every subtlety of an artist’s style, — or, 
to read into the lines your own interpretation of the composer’s meaning. 

The distinctive character of the Baldwin Piano exacted a ‘‘Player’’ of 
particular scope and refinement; one capable of fu//y exploiting Baldwin-tone. 

Baldwin player-mechanism is the mate ideal of the Baldwin Piano. 

The result is ‘‘a new kind of player music’’ in which the performer’ s 
enjoyment is spontaneous and personal, the tonalities beautiful, the artistic 


illusion complete. 
P Let us send you the Book of the 


BALDWIN PLAYER-PIANO 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West Fourth Avenue CINCINNATI 


St. Louis San Francisco Indianapolis Louisville Denver 
1111 Olive St. 310SutterSt. 18 .N.Penn'aSt. 425S. Fourth Ave. 1626 California St. 


New York 
8 E. 34th St. 


Chicago 
323 So. Wabash Ave. 
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kitchen at the rear, and simplifying the rest 
to two big halls, separated by folding doors, 
along the center of which the long tables 
ran. 
interior hall, at the foot of the second table, 
which was the table of the scrubs and 
Freshmen. 

He sat there and ate asina dream. At 
his table the men, most of them new, did 
not know each other well; there was a 
silence here, partly from this fact, partly 
from the subjugating atmosphere that 
came from the other long room, where sat 
the Varsity and its brilliant substitutes. 
Before Carter the long plane of cloth 
stretched white, cut here and there by a 
glass vase in which stood rigid a bouquet of 
celery, and lined by glowing and battered 
faces. Then came the open folding doors 
and then the other table, about which 
sat the Varsity men. They sat at ease, 
the men of legend, plying knife and fork, 
conversing shortly between mouthfuls. A 
comradeship bound them, and the sense of 
their place in a rigid hierarchy. Carter 
opened wide upon them his eyes and his 
ears. Snatches of their talk came to him: 
“Rotten today!’’—‘“‘Did you see the kid 
run, though?’’—“‘ That was a good one you 
gave me; you wait till I get my chance.” 
Whenever at Carter’s table a voice was 
raised some one from over there bellowed: 
“Not so much noise; heigh, you Fresh- 
men!” Suddenly one threw a hot potato 
across the table and a short but vivid 
““rough-house”’ followed, to the delight and 
admiration of the lower table. 

After a while Carter’s attention traveled 
even beyond the Varsity table, beyond it to 
the door, ajar, of the small room by the 
entrance. It was there that Blair dined 
with the manager. Carter’s eyes went 
there and remained there. They remained 
there as upon a shrine. 

He had finished at last, however, with- 
out being conscious of how he had done 
so, his rare roast beef, his potatoes, his 
oatmeal water and pudding. It was late; 
he would be missed at home. Picking up 
his grip, he slid along the wall. He went up 
on his toes instinctively as he passed the 
Varsity table; and by the small room, with 
its door ajar, he hurried as if frightened. 

At the end of the ‘earline, at the bridge 
over the little creek, he had to wait rather 
long before the lighted car came clatter- 
ing into the switch. He got inside, taking 
a corner forward. There was another wait. 
The motorman came through, controller 
in hand; the conductor swung the trolley 
to the rear; back upon the platform he 
looked at his watch meditatively, then 
came inside and sat down. He rose again, 
looked once more at his watch, and his 
hand rosetothestring abovehim. Twobells 
sounded forward, followed by the motor- 
man’s resonant clang, and the car moved 
shiveringly out of the switch. 

There was a patter of hurried feet out 
in the night, the thump of a springy land- 
ing upon the platform; the door slid open— 
closed. Blair walked down the aisle and 
threw himself into the corner opposite Car- 
ter. Only when comfortably arranged did 
he look up and see Carter. A short nod 
followed the glance. Without a pause he 
slid out of his pocket a yellow-backed book 
and began reading. 

The flush that had suffused Carter’s face 
at this brusk entry and short salutation 
gradually left him; from half-closed lids, 
furtively, he watched Blair. Whenever, 
turning a page, the latter seemed liable to 
raise his attention from the book, Carter 
turned his head quickly and looked forward 
into the window, opaque with night, at his 
elbow; but there were long moments when 
his observation was*undisturbed.. There 
was about Blair, about his face, his hair, his 
collar, his tie, his garments, a certain impec- 
cability common to the other Varsity men. 
It seemed as if these men, coming out of 
toil and sweat and effort and mud, felt a 
need of erasing the memory with things 
immaculate and fresh. In Blair there was 
more. His blond hair, beneath the well- 
set hat, was plastered upon the temples; 
his fingernails were trimmed and polished; 
his trousers, cut to an extreme style, were 
pressed; a pearl pin stuck in his tie co- 
quettishly askew; a carnation was in his 
buttonhole; there was in his appearance 
something indefinably festive. Suddenly 
Carter felt floating back in his mind rumors 
that had come to him before; vague hints 
of impetuous and unruly living, always in- 
fallibly brought forth wherever, in groups, 
the captain’s field prowesses were recounted, 
and which enveloped his personality with 
a haze of mystery and romance. Where was 


Carter seated himself timidly in the’ 


September | 


he going now, with that indeseri 
ing and festive air after the day’s 
the full season of preparation—h 

of the team, center of its hopes an 
of its responsibilities? Visions 
and unrealistic surged into Ca 

and ingenuous brain; he saw a 
ground place and a round table abo 
fellows raised foaming glasses; 
tinct, silken and multicolored 
bouquets of bared bosoms —— 

“Did you get hurt?” 

Carter fell back upon real eart] 
Blair who was asking the question 
sounded loud in the empty car, 
leaning forward, one finger eng 
tween the closed pages of the bool] 
looking straight at Carter and upor 
was no smile, but only a frank 
ous solicitude. Carter blushed; 
dropped to his right knee which 
now, his hand had been mechaniea] 
bing and in which was a twing 
He looked up again. Blair wass 
forward, the sincere question in 
“No, sir,” blurted Carter quick 
sir—I didn’t get hurt.” pe 

This seemed the only possi 
to make, caught as he was in tk 
his indiscreet reflections—to thi 
captain, to whom, doubtless, 
something to trample under foo 
a saphead only who could be 
could avow hurt. “No, sir,’ hes 
frowning as if surprised. 

For an instant, in a flare, aq 
countenance passed the old, 
smile; then he dropped comfort 
into his corner, reopened his 
resumed his reading. A mor 
Carter, looking out of the wind 
corner approach; he picked up k 
got out. ; 

He sank to sleep that night ir 
tion of fine visions. In turn, th 
the day presented themselves: t 
director saying, “Captain Blai 
see you”’; Blair, blond, lithe and 
leaning forward, feet apart, 1 
pockets, saying, “I want you to 
practice on the field this aftern 
first tackle—the profound sati 
it in his shoulder; the dinner a 
ing table. Through all these reco 
the only disquieting note— 
floated, creative of inexpli 
dictions, of hostility and deve 
there was the ride in the ear, 
ing forward, solicitous, saying, 
get hurt?”’ and the proud ans} 
sir.”’ A tenderness whelmed the 
at that memory; followed, eve 
wake still trailed in his soul, b; 
resolution for the morrow. 

Tomorrow he would show the 
sented itself to him—the mor 
white, glittering sheen in which 
godlike; supple, fleet, hard a 
And on that glittering sheen his e 

The night was long. Throug 
aware of himself with a sort of 
sonality: aware of his body, | 
and sore; aware in the depths 
of sudden vivid recollections t 
heart palpitating—aware of a h 
the coming day. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Football a la lor 


NE morning, years ago, th 

the staff of the New York 
sitting in the city room waiting 
assignments. 

Presently they heard a stz 
stairs and they knew the chief, 
Dana, was coming—and they 
from the vigor of his tread that 
excited. 

Mr. Dana pounded up the st 
pounded into the room. He hel 
in his hand a copy of that mornin 
and as he entered he almost shout 
wrote that story? Tell me who 
story?” o 

Scenting trouble, the membel 
staff tried to obscure themselves | 
papers and desks. A few slippec 

““Who wrote that story?” Mr 
demanded again. “I want to Km 
wrote that story?” ; 

“What story is that, Mr. Dané 
Chester S. Lord as pleasantly : 
wondering which of his bright yo 
was going to catch it. 5 

“That football story,” said Mr 
“That football story, Mr.*Lor 
like a page out of Homer!” — 

And the man who wrote it go 
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“The Car of Minute Detail ’’ 


The Realization of An Ideal 


@)es > Cars for 1912 represent the fulfillment of ideals and plans which we have been working 


on for two years—ideals that have reached full growth. 
Experiments and tests have proven beyond a doubt that we have made no mistake. 
It has been our aim to manufacture, for 1912, Models that will become motor car standards for their 
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> 
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This we have accomplished. 


For the coming season we announce a complete line of models which embody principles accepted by 
the leading automobile manufacturers of the world. 

Models “45”, “40” and “30” are uniform in design and construction—the only difference being the 
length of the wheel-base and the power. 

These models are all equipped with unit power plants—the motor, clutch and transmission being 
one complete unit. | 

Note these important features. Leather-faced cone clutch,with springs under leather for smooth starting; selective trans- 
mission, three speeds forward and reverse; chrome nickel gears and shafts; drop forged I-beam axles, rear axles full floating 
type withremovable differential; square tube radiators, large cooling surfaces; dual ignition system—magneto and battery. 

Each chassis is a complete unit. 


The four component parts—the motor, clutch, transmission and differential—are true separately and to each other. ‘They act 
with precision and deliver the maximum power to the rear wheels with the least possible horse power loss. 


Their performance has satisfied us. 


Our Line For This Season 


thousands of miles. 


The New Oakland Leader 


The New Model *40”—$1450—Roomy, powerful, silent; 5 pas- 
senger, fore-door touring car; inside control; motor 44%"x 434"; Schebler 
carburetor; square tube radiator; Prest-O-Lite tank; wheel base 112"; 
tires 34"x4", 


Other Types of the New Model “40” 


“Sociable” Roadster—$1450—Torpedo body, unique in seating 
three persons on one seat. 


“Colonial” Coupé—$1900—Perfectly finished; electrically lighted ; 


seats three persons. 


The New Model “45”—$2100—7 passenger, fore-door touring car 
inside control; motor 4/2"x51%4"; Bosch magneto; Schebler carburetor ; 
full floating rear axle; Prest-O-Lite tank; wheel base 120"; tires 36"x 
41"; demountable rims; full nickel appointments. 

The New Model “30”—$1200—Finished to the minute, 5 pas- 
senger, fore-door touring car; inside control; motor 4"x4"; Schebler 
carburetor; Prest-O-Lite tank; wheel base 106"; tires 34"x31/2". 

The “Oakland Oriole” —$1200—30 H. P. Roadster, torpedo body ; 
motor 4"x 4"; Prest-O-Lite tank; wheel base 100"; tires 32"x31/2". 
The Model “26”—$1050 with fore-doors; $1000, open front; 2 
passenger, 30 H.P. Roadster; Battleship Gray; motor 4"x 4"; wheel base 
100"; tires 32"x 3" 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., 2000 Oakland Ave., Pontiac, Michigan 


y Write for Advance Catalogue yy qi Established dealers are invited to 
/ : make application for open territory 


~ 


| 
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Two New Additions to the Mitchell Family 


Birth of the Mitchell 5-passenger Six at $1,750 and the Mitchell 2-passenger smart 
gentleman’s roadster at $950. And the parents doing remarkably well. 


Time is narrowing down for a Survival of the Fittest in the automobile business. The cheaply built 
car and the ‘‘stock affair”? are on the toboggan. Hysterical buying 1s no more. The public is vociferous in its 
demand for the Aigh-class, low-cost car, hence the Mitchell star is still in the ascendency. 


We’ veadded two handsome and robust ‘‘babies”’ to the Mitchell lineand are now equipped 
to show the American public that any concern that is sound in the pocket and sound in 
the head can ‘ive on a reasonable merchandising margin and still keep on improving. 


Two New Mitchell Babies: 


The Mitchell decir ete Six agers 
Family Touring Car, at . ' $1, 750 


The Mitchell Sy ret smart Gentle- $95 0 


man’s Roadster,at .. . > ie 


These two cars are real automobiles. They’ve got the real Mitchell blood the market for so little money as $2,250. The Light Six isa little brother of 
in them. ‘They are the work of a factory that has never experimented at public the Big Six, and it’s got all the Mitchell blood and breeding. 
expense, and sells its goods on merit. } The two-passenger roadster is a revelation. It has full 25 horse power and 
‘The new 5-passenger Six at $1,750 is 70 experiment. We?ve been building 100 inch wheel base. It isa full grown automobile. It is full of style—roguish, 
Sixes for years and we know /ow. We are pioneers in-the making of the dapper, dainty—yet muscled like a Hercules, and.built for Service, not to 
moderate-priced Six—the only concern in the world that ever put a Big Six on opripets with the cheap runabouts. So now that the Mitchell line reads like this: 


Mitchell 2-passenger gentleman’s 25h. p. roadster, at. . . . $. 950 Mitchell See ensen light six cylinder 40 h. p. touring car, at . $1,750 
Mitchell 4-passenger “30” touring car,at . . ...... 1,150 Mitchell 7-passenger big six cylinder 50h. p. touring car,at . 2,250 
Mitchell 5-passenger “30” touring car,at . . ... . 5 ARSEYY) Prices F. O. B. Racine 


Not a high-priced car in the lot. Every one within the range of reason. All built Is that all? No, that isn’t all. The justly celebrated MITCHELL SERVICE 
sanely, solidly and stylishly. Every one of these cars is built of the finest materials that comes in right here. Te’ sithe biggest thing that has ever been done in the automo- 
this world has ever produced. We use chromé nickel steel as a matter of course. We bile business, It'means'that the parent house of Mitchell-Lewis keeps in touch with 
know there is nothing else that will do quite as well and we’re cranks on finé materials. every Mitchell owner. We furnish a new part free for every part that proves 
We maintain extensive laboratories for the analysis of materials and we don’t take defective. 
anybody’s say-so. Every one of these ‘bre anches is equipped with Trouble Men—expert mechanics, 

Mitchell cars are equipped with top, Splitdorf dual ignition, five lamps, generator, whose business it is to see how your car is behaving— because our interest begins in you 
horn, jack and tools. Extra demountable rim with each of the Sixes. All cars equipped when you buy and ceases'only when you pass away. We are running this business like 
with fore doors, and designed to prevent excess heat for those occupying front seats. No Marshall Field ran his up to the day of his death, and we will hang on to public respect 
top on the $950 runabout. until the bad place freezes over, 


Now, you’ve got our creed and our promise. If this advertisement strikes you favorably, write for detailed information and plant book. Will send you books that are on the square. 
The car you ought to have—at the price you ought to pay. ‘‘Si/ent as the foot of time.” 

‘ Branches: Enaeen 
NEW YORK Z Z, 
ATLANTA 

2B ° f LONDON 
DALLAS D 
KANSAS CITY EMU IO, HU, USA js PARIS 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
This is the firm that has built the famous Mitchell-Lewis wagon for over 75 years. 
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jy the right thing from the day we 
} him loose on this proposition until 
, Our business manager has worked 
uls off trying to get business for this 
‘of a newspaper. The fact that the 
) has been run right is demonstrated 
‘at circulation statement. I’m sat- 
s—also I’m convinced. I don’t need 
sirther evidence to prove to me that 
an’t make a newspaper succeed and 
solely for the benefit of the reader. 
xen worth twenty thousand dollars to 
jat out. We've done what we started 
) do—we’ve made a sixty-thousand- 

experiment in this kind of journal- 
/and we’ve failed to put this newspaper 
) Nothing remains but to close up 
)pack our machinery, charge our sixty 
and to profit and loss, and forget it.” 
Jer replied promptly: ‘‘That’s the 
| feel about it.’””, Ashman was only an 
hit behind him. ‘‘So do I,’’ he said. 
<a studied the balance sheet a moment 
jhen joined the majority. “I hate 
mit it,” he said with a sympathetic 
j2at me, ‘‘but I’m afraid you’re right.” 
‘ou’re all dead wrong,” I declared. 
jwe need is about twenty thousand 
s more to put this paper on its feet. 
42 got the people—we’ ve got ’em solid. 
jirculation is within three thousand of 
eitar now, and by the time these elec- 
fare over we'll pass it. This town is 
i up. It is right on the verge of 
jig upside down; and when it turns 
'zet the credit for it and we'll get still 
readers, and then we’ll get the busi- 
i It’s coming, just as sure as the sun 
1 You don’t need to lose that sixty 
and dollars. All you need to do is to 
jn twenty thousand dollars more— 
|} bly not that much—and we'll have 
perty here worth a quarter of a million 
jsost us only a hundred thousand.” 


| The Sun Need Not Have Set 


n admitted that I might be right; 
Butler and Ashman said I was crazy. 
jaed and pleaded the rest of the after- 
)| and spent the evening describing the 
j political and commercial conditions 
|. James as I understood them; but 
Butler and Ashman were immovable. 
flally I gave up, and we agreed to make 
/ext day’s issue the last. I prepared 
aper with the same care and thought 
|which I had prepared every previous 
) I even printed an editorial, advo- 
iz the adoption of the charter, just 
iThe Sun were to be there to help in 
ection. The only difference between 
jiast day’s paper and any other was 
|t carried a small two-column box on 
ltst page announcing its suspension 
jiving as the reason that it had spent 
its receipts and sixty thousand dollars 
| in two years, and had become con- 
id that there was no demand for it 
| advertisers. 
rear later I returned to St. James for 
it. I had felt pretty sick over the two 
\of wasted effort and time that went 
|;0 the credit of experience when The 
‘et. I had had no difficulty in getting 
[maging editorship in a distant city 
I advanced salary; but I had been 

ly disappointed, both in the failure 
0 effort to establish the paper by 
fiethods and in the loss of opportunity 
vn a fifth interest in a newspaper 
J rty and eventually to lift myself from 
talary roll to a proprietorship in jour- 
in. I went back to St. James prepared 
jid all the good I had accomplished 
fae—all the political and social prog- 
aalted and turned back. I expected 
d the same old crowd of business men 
(orofessional politicians running the 
I found, instead, that practically 
i thing for which I had fought for two 
i had been established during the year 

. been away. The first man I met in 
‘mes was my old friend Harry Street. 
Tell, well, well!”’ he said warmly as he 
Jed me on the shoulder and shook 
3 heartily; ‘I’m certainly glad to see 
tand I want to apologize and thank you 
ening my eyes. I was all wrong about 
ndTheSun. You were right in every- 
| you did, only we didn’t understand 
jn. Youshowed us. We’re a different 
now; we're different people. We've 
d over a new leaf. This city is a 
(ner; business is booming and the old 
ji that used to stand in the way of 
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everything progressive—and I was one of 
’em, I admit—have either seen the light 
or been forced down and out. We've got 
a new lease on life, and you and The Sun 
gave it to us. Our new charter works 
splendidly; and we’ve got a bully lot of 
aldermen who are driving ahead like 
lightning and making this a real place to 
live. Taxes have been whooped on every- 
body who wasn’t paying his share, and my 
only regret is that they weren’t whooped 
long ago. The Sun pointed the way and 
stirred us up, and I’m ashamed of myself 
for the part I had in putting it out of busi- 
ness. If you’d stayed onthe job six months 
longer you’d have won out. You’d have 
had the leading paper, and the town would 
have been proud of you. Why, oh, why 
didn’t you stick another six months?” 

Street’s rambling but sincere outburst 
was bitter-sweet tome. I was gratified and 
proud to find that St. James had found 
itself, largely as a result of our efforts. It 
was something to carry through life—the 
realization that I had contributed that 
much to the sum of human progress; but 
it was galling to know that I had missed 
by such a narrow margin the satisfaction 
of success and the material rewards that 
success would have brought me. As I met 
other ancient enemies, however, I forgot 
my disappointment in the joy of the dis- 
covery that the redemption of St. James 
had been complete. My charter was now 
the law under which the people of St. James 
lived. My plea for: decency and respect- 
ability at Riverside Park was now orthodox 
doctrine. My plan for public lighting, for 
paving extensions, for public schools, for 
parks, for the police department, for the 
fire department, was now the plan upon 
which the city had already made consider- 
able headway. My fight for equable assess- 
ments and just taxation was now the fight 
of the city government, and the men who 
had formerly paid but little now paid dollar 
for dollar with the workingmen, according 
to the honest value of their property. My 
demand for five-cent fares to the park had 
become the demand of the community, and 
consequently five-cent fares had been insti- 
tuted. My prediction as to the building of 
the interurban line to Mitchellville was now 
a reality, for the right of way had been pur- 
chased and construction work started, in 
the face of the reduction of rates to the 
park. Even my theory of independent 
journalism had become orthodox, for I was 
told that The Star turned progressive 
twenty-four hours after we left town. It 
simply went out and took possession of 
our policies, not only on public issues but 
on newspaper issues. 


The Acid Test in Journalism 


Public-service officials, politicians and ad- 
vertisers, from one end of the city to the 
other, now saw the line between the adver- 
tising and the news columns, and no longer 
demanded consideration in the latter be- 
cause they or their relatives or friends 
bought space inthe former. The backbone 
of newspaper control through advertising 
had been broken. We had cracked it. The 
Star had been quick to see its advantage 
and had completed the fracture. 

All these things I learned from the busi- 
ness men of St. James. During the two 
days I remained, twenty-four influential 
citizens, many of them men I had fre- 
quently opposed or vigorously criticised in 
The Sun, told them to me. That’s the 
reason we call The St. James Sun a suc- 
cessful failure. The Sun failed from a 
dollars-and-cents standpoint, but St. James 
succeeded. I had been standing on solid 
ground when I pleaded with Mell, Butler 
and Ashman to put in twenty thousand 
dollars more and stick for the success that 
was just around the corner. 

The fact that the St. James revolution 
came only confirmed the conviction that I 
held when I became the editor of The Sun, 
a conviction I have always held, that I held 
unflinchingly during my two years in St. 
James and that I hold today—that honest 
journalism pays in money profits, that the 
way we tried to establish the St. James Sun 
is the right way to establish a newspaper, 
and that the theory held by so many news- 
paper publishers—that a newspaper cannot 
be absolutely honest to its readers—will 
not stand the acid test. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the third of three articles 
relating the Story of a Newspaper. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., 1230 Market Street. 
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Poultry 


Disclosed 


Secrets 


We offer to all poultry raisers the essential knowledge and secret 
methods of many of the most successful poultrymen of America. 
Asa rule these secrets have been guarded with extreme care, for 
it is on them that the great successes have been built. They have 


-cost years of labor and thousands of dollars. They will cost YOU 


only a trifle and a few minutes to write us. 


How We Obtained These Secrets 


Michael K. Boyer, Associate Editor American Poultry. Advocate, 


has had exceptional opportunities and 
men all over the country. 


the closest friendship with poultry- 


They have freely told him many of their most 


jealously treasured secrets, many others we have bought, and this scat- 
tered material, together with several of Mr. Boyer’s own valued methods, 


has now been collected in book form. 


It must be clearly understood that 


every secret printed has been obtained in an honorable way. 


“Poultry Secrets” 


First published in 1908, this collection of the carefully guarded secrets 
of famous poultrymen created a sensation in poultry circles. It has run 
through thirteen editions, and is still selling at a lively rate. 


CONTENTS 


SECRETS OF FOWL BREEDING— Burnham's Secret of 
Breeding. Felch’s Mating Secret. Mendel’s Secret of 
Heredity. Secret of Alternating Males for Fertility. Secret 
of the Philo System. The Grundy Method. Curtiss’ Secret 
of Hatching More Pullets than Cockerels. Davis’ Secret 
of Raising Every Chick. Babcock’s Secret of Developing 
the Spike on a Rose Combed Fowl. 


SECRETS OF FEEDING—Secret of Feeding Grains. 
Dr. Woods’ Laying FoodSecret. Feeding Linseed Meal. 
Feeding Meat and Salt. Proctor’s Salt Secret. Bracken- 
bury’s Secret of Scalded Oats. Feeding Charcoal, 2Grit 
and Oyster Shells. Secret of Green Feed. Secret of Feed 
at Fifteen Cents per Bushel. Sprouted Barley Secret. 
Smith's Secret of Preserving Vegetation in Poultry Runs, 
Important Feeding Secret. Miscellaneous Feed Pointers. 
Chick Feed Secrets. Seely’s Secret of Dry Bran Feeding. 
Gowell’s Fattening Secret. 
Gray’s Fattening Secret. Grei- 
ner’s Corn Feeding Secrets. 
McGrew’s Secret of Feeding 
During Moulting. 


SECRETS OF HOUSING AND 
CARE—Secret of Successful 
Yarding. Secret of Telling 
the Laying Hen. Secret of 
200 Eggs per Hen per Year. 
Lawney’s Secret of Insect 
Killers. Secret of Successful 
Moulting: Zimmer's Secret 
of Securing Foster Mothers. 
Broody Hen Secrets. John 
Robinson's Secret. Secret of 
Chicks Dying in Shell. Secret 
of Scaly Leg Cure. Secret of 
How to Hold a Fowl. Blan- 
chard’s Secret of Stopping 
Cocks from Crowing at Night. 


EGG SECRETS—Brown’'sSecret 
of Preserving Eggs. Secret 
of Killing the Fertility of Eggs. 
Secret of Obtaining Winter 

res. Secret of the Angell 

tem. Secret of Eggs All the 

Secret of Having Per- 

fect Eggs. Kohr’s Secret of 

Selecting Layers. Kulp’s Se- 

cret of Producing Great Layers. 

Professor Rice’s. Fat Hen Se- 

cret. Crane’s Secret of Hold- 

ing Eggs for Hatching. bBos- 
well's Secret of Testing Eggs. 

Dr. Woods' Egg Hatching 

Secret. 


MARKET SECRETS —Judging 
the Age of Dressed Poultry. 
Secret of Dressing Fowls. 
Secret of Celery-Fed Broilers. 
Secret of High Priced Stock, 
Truslow’s Secret of High 
Prices for Ducks 


SECRETS OF EXHIBITING— 
Drevenstedt’s Secret of Exhi- 
bition Fowls, MHeimlich's 
Secret of Exhibition Fowls. 
Zimmer's Secret of Line 


Is this cock properly 


READ WHAT PURCHASERS SAY 


I received Farm Journal and “ Poultry 
Secrets,’ and am very much pleased with both, 
The secrets-are worth their weight in gold. 
Why, I paid $5.00 for the sprouted oat method. 
You certainly give a fellow over his money’s 
worth, Andrew F. G. Morey, Utica, N. Y. 


I purchased a copy of “‘ Poultry Secrets,’ and 
find many helpful ideas in it, especially Dr. 
Woods’ Egg Hatching Secret. 

Mrs. F. T. Darnell, Westfield, Ind. 


By putting within our reach these ‘‘ Poultry 
Secrets,’ you are doing a 
more philanthropic work 
than giving alms or endow- 
ing hospitals, for you make 
it possible for us to make 
both ends meet, 
L. Boyce, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Received your book of 
“Poultry Secrets.” It’s 
an exceptionally instruct- 
ive work, and worth $10 
to any progressive poul- 
tryman. I would not care 
to take that for my copy 
if I could not get another. 

Robt, F. Kingsland, 
Montville, N. J. 


The Farm Journal came 
to hand, and later ‘‘Poul- 
try Secrets” also arrived, 
all of which I was very 
glad to receive and have 
been greatly interested in 
reading same, and think 
you are doing a glorious 
work in diffusing such 
valuable knowledge for 
so little money. 

F. B. Meade, 
Boston, Mass. 


As to ‘Poultry Secrets,”’ 
I will say, I have lectured 
on this subject over the 
greater portion of this 
state for the past fifteen 
years, and have about 

every book that 


held ? “Poultry 
Secrets” tells you howto carry fowls, 
and scores of secrets far more im- 
portant and hitherto unrevealed. 


Breeding. Rigg’s Se- 


cret of Uniform Mark- 
ings. Marshall's Secret 
of Training ShowBirds, 
Lambert’s Method of 
Growing Good Tails. 
Heck’s SecretofAdding 
Exhibition Weight. 
Fishel’s Secret of Pre- 
paring Fowls tor Early 
Fall Shows. 


Revised and 


Profusely illustrated, with many fine 
HAVE YOU USE FOR SUCH A BOOK? 


14th EDITION 
NOW READY 


is published on this 
subject in my libra- 
ry, and I consider 
this book of yours 
the most valuable 
I know, by far, for 
the general public. 
L. A. Richardson, 
Marine, Il. 


up-to-date 


drawings anddiagrams. 64 pages 
THEN READ THE OFFER BELOW 


The POULTRY SECRETS BOOK is sold in combination with the Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 
The FARM JOURNAL is the standard paper for everyone who lives in or near the country, or ever 


has, or ever expects to. 
papers. 


A particularly fine poultry department, more valuable than most poultry 
33 years old, 750,000 subscribers and more. 


Goes everywhere, Clean, clever, cheerful, 


amusing, intensely practical. Cut to fit everybody, young or old, village, suburbs, or rural routes. 


Unlike any other paper and always has been. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, the great New York State paper, published at Syracuse,and 
full of good reading matter, is always welcomed by the subscriber. Now in its 19th year. It isconceded 
tc be one of the best poultry papers published in the United States. Well edited by recognized authorities 


on the subject of practical poultry raising. 


Has a guaranteed circulation of 45,000 copies per month. 


SPECIAL OFFER For $1.00 (cash, money order or check) we will send postpaid the 


: Poultry Secrets Book and the Farm Journal for two years, and 
American Poultry Advocate two years, all for $1.00 (to Canada $1.60, foreign countries $2.00, 


Philadelphia, Pa., $1.40) if order is sent at once to 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 130 Hodgkins Block, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Oddities and 
Novelties 


Queer Uses for Cedar Wood 


NQUIRY by the Government’s Forest 
Bureau shows that white cedar was prob- 
ably the first of American woods used in 

the building of pipeorgans. A German organ 
builder named Mittleberger, having come 
to Philadelphia, observed that the patter 
of rain on the white cedar roofs made 
sounds highly musical to the ear, “‘like a 
roof of copper or brass,’’ and so was led to 
try the material in his work. He declared 
that the tones emitted by the cedar pipes 
were finer than from metal. 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia a special 
class of artisans grew up known as “‘cedar 
coopers,’ because they wrought in this 
wood exclusively. Their chief trade was 
in churns, pails, firkins and washtubs—a 
belief being popularly current to the effect 
that this material possessed medicinal qual- 
ities and imparted such qualities to its 
contents. It was even imagined that water 
issuing from a white-cedar spigot was 
especially healthful. 

Much of the fighting by which the Revo- 
lutionary War was brought to a successful 
close was done with gunpowder made of 
white-cedar charcoal. 

The Indians of the Northwest coast have 
always used red cedar for their wonderful 
totem poles, not only because it is soft and 
they could work it easily with their rude 
tools, but for the reason that it could be 
counted upon to resist decay for an extraor- 
dinary length of time. Some of these 
gigantic treetrunks hewed in the likeness of 
men and beasts, often with much artistic 
skill, are the largest pieces of woodcarving 
in the world, greatly exceeding in size the 
largest columns and doors of European 
cathedrals. 

In former days these Indians made fully 
as much use of the bark as of the wood. 
With it they roofed, ceiled and papered 
their huts.. They wove long strips of the 
bark, sometimes thirty feet in length, into 
mats, which they used for beds, blankets 
and tablecloths. Of the same material they 
made clothing; and they twisted it into 
ropes for dog-harness, fishlines, snares for 
wild animals and nets for catching fish. 
They even made food of it, beating the bark 
to a pulp and saturating it with salmon oil. 

The leadpencil industry in this country 
consumes one hundred and ten thousand 
tons of red cedar annually. It is stated 
that the cost of the wood for a pencil is 
about three-fourths of a cent, ninety per 
cent of the raw material going to waste. 
Much of this waste, however, is worked up 
into carpet-paper. So reduced is the supply 
of this indispensable wood that agents of 
the pencilmakers look eagerly for old cedar 
rail fences, of which they secure possession 
by replacing them with modern fences of 
woven wire. 

Complaint is made that woodpeckers 
single out red-cedar telephone poles for 
attack and excavate nests in them, some- 
times so weakening them that they snap 
off in storms. It is thought that the soft- 
ness of the wood and possibly its odor in- 
vite the birds. Attempts to drive them 
away by plugging the nests with stones 
usually make matters worse; for under 
such circumstances they excavate new 
holes alongside the stone-packing in the old 
ones, and the pole is further weakened. 


More Light, More Profits 


ONDON’S supply of electricity is gen- 
erated ina large number ofsmall central 
stations and current for manufacturing 
purposes costs more than ours, which is 
generated in one large station. When the 
salesman is added to our large central 
station he disposes of twice as much 
current for manufacturing purposes as is 
sold for lighting, whereas London is steadily 
losing manufacturing establishments be- 
cause cheap electrical power is not available. 
If a force of American electricity salesmen 
were sent out in London they would proba- 
bly begin by increasing the lighting con- 
sumption of “juice,’’ for London offices, 
shops and workrooms are not well lighted; 
and British employers generally have still 
to learn, as ours have learned through the 
electricity salesmen, that more light means 
more work from employees, as well as better 
spirits, fewer blunders and fewer accidents. 
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Who Foots the Bill? 


HIS article is just as good 
and costs less than the X 
brand because it doesn’t have 
to stand such heavy advertis- 
ing expense,” says a certain grocer. 
Is he right? Is it an expense? Is ad- 
vertising an expense ? j 


The average person looks on the 
millions of dollars of advertising car- 
ried by magazines of national circula- 
tion as an expense. He believes that 
it is taken out of the pockets of some- 
body, though he doesn’t have a clear 
idea who the sufferer is. 


Let us see who really foots the bill. 


Is it the Manufacturer ? 


Every maker of automobiles or flour 
or any other article, is using his best 
brains to manufacture his wares as 
economically as possible and to put 
them into your hands with the least 
possible cost to himself. His criticism 
on every plan and method is mer- 
ciless, and if advertising were an 
expense, instead of an investment 
that pays him well, he would stop it 
instanter. 


But more: A big business can be 
run more economically than a little 
one. Advertising makes business 
bigger and in this respect too it pays 
for itself out of savings in running 
expenses. 


Is it the Salesman ? 


Two salesmen travel through Ohio, 
we will say, selling refrigerators. One 
offers a refrigerator that the public 
knows nothing about, and his trip 
yields orders for $4,000.00. The other 
sells a refrigerator which everybody 
knows favorably through advertising. 
His orders will amount to $20,000.00. 
Now the hotel bills, railroad fares 
and other expenses will be the same 
for each, and these must be paid for 
out of the profits of the trip. Which 
will be able to command the larger 
salary ? 


A certain clothing house eight 
years ago did an annual business of 


$3,000,000, and the cost of selling the 
goods amounted to 8%. Good adver- 
tising has since then increased their 
annual business to $15,000,000, and 
the cost of selling, including advertis- 
ing expenditures, has fallen to 5%. 
The salesmen are earning much more 
money, and the advertising has en- 
abled them to do it, because while 
their commissions are smaller, their 
sales are made easier and more than 
trebled in volume.: 


Is it the Store Keeper ? 


Dead stock or goods that won't sell is 
the cause of most failures among retail 
stores. Good advertising is the best pos- 
sible assurance that goods will sell. Ad- 
vertising familiarizes customers with the 
goods, and makes quick, easy sales. Int 
stead of the retailer footing the bill for 
national advertising, he finds in it one of 
the greatest builders of his prosperity. 


Is it You —the Customer ? 


In everything you buy, you pay for 
three things: The raw materials, the cost 
of making, the cost of selling. So, if 
you choose, you can say that you “paid” 
for the machinery which makes good 
shoes cost you less than they did twenty 
years ago. In the same way, you “pay” 
for the advertising which enables the 
manufacturer, through increase of his 
business, to put better value into his 
shoes. So, if you choose, you may say 
that the salesman and retailer “pay” for 
advertising which, while it may lower 
their percentage of profit, increases their 
earnings. So, if you choose, you may 
say that the manufacturer “pays” for the 
advertising which swells his dividends 
by diminishing the expenses of selling 
his goods. Advertising usually lessens 
the cost of articles as measured by their 


quality. 
Is it Lowered Quality ? 


Bill Baker made pies, poor pies, with 
out trade-mark orlabel. These hesold t¢ 
cheap restaurants, and little did he care 
whether the pies were good or not, be- 
cause they were made to sell and almost 
nobody knew who made them. But one 
day, growing ambitious, he put an 


advertisement of his pies in the paper 
which succeeded beyond his highest 
hopes. His small plant was swamped 
by calls for pies. As orders came in he 
saw himself in a near golden future the 
peerless pie king. Suddenly a new 
thought crashed through Bill Baker's 
serenity —a thought that had never in- 
truded before. His pies were bad— 
so bad that nobody would ever buy 
a second one. This flood of orders 
instead of being a_ promise of for- 
tune would ruin his reputation unless he 
delivered good pies. 


In Baker's place, you would have done 
what he did—run to the telephone and 
telegraph to demand instant delivery of 
the best pie-making materials obtain- 
able. Just as you would do, so do most 
manufacturers: Astheir businesses grow, 
they realize more and more keenly that 
their prosperity depends on their mak- 
ing goods that their customers will 
continue to buy. 


The Real Answer 


All the questions above have been 
only half-answered. The rest of the re- 
ply is plain when you understand what 
advertising is. 

The constant aim of all human beings 
is to work wise economies in living. 
You don't consider the buttons on your 
clothes as an expense, because to get 
along without them would be vastly more 
expensive. The manufacturer doesn’t 
consider as an expense a $5,000 machine 
which saves him $10,000 in three years’ 
running. 

Now it costs money to sell goods. 
We have automatic guns and banjos, 
but no article has been made that is 
automatic enough to sell itself. The most 
costly way of selling goods is to store 
them and wait for purchasers to come. 
The least expensive way is to tell the 
public about them by advertising. 

So, you see, good advertising is paid 
for by everybody and by nobody. By 
everybody, because we all bear our 
share in earning the money with which 
business is carried on, and by nobody, 
because advertising is a labor-saving 
method of selling goods. 


If you find yourself interested in the 


subject, write us for a copy of our 
booklet, “National Advertising—The 
Modern Selling Force.” 
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OW a man masterfully made him- 
‘self superior to his surroundings 
‘and conditions—superior to every- 
-was what I learned out on Long 
| the other day. I talked with the 
nd went over his place to see his 
, and I found—which is the vital 
‘yf it all—that the principles he fol- 
in his business would, if similarly 
jd, give masterful success in any 


38. 
t he did was to take a kind of busi- 
iat is usually unsystematized and 
/atize it; and from the first he was 
to use as much capital as he could 
Isaw that to make money I must be 
‘0 spend money,” is the way he puts 
id I saw that everywhere there must 
,em.”’ He does not say, in'so many 
that he set out to dominate condi- 
instead of permitting conditions to 
iite him; perhaps, indeed, this has 
been a subconscious feeling—but 
\? subconscious it is none the less 
sed and powerful. 
} man’s father was a farmer, but 
iz did not at first seem to offer a very 
jive future for the younger man. 
ther had not done particularly well 
nd so the son was set to learn the 
sertrade. In this occupation he dili- 
served his time; for although this is 
‘of today it began some quarter of 
airy ago, when there were still ap- 
es and when trades were regularly 
| young man became an expert car- 
( having a natural bent. toward me- 
15 but he soon came to realize that 
ingest bent was toward farming. So 
ed hands with his father and helped 
the farm burden, thus showing 
(i from the very first, for one should 
ve enough to follow his best judg- 
ad strongest inclination even though 
dmoney have gone into preparation 
¢ome other line. 
emmediately set out to make his 
za regular business and to treat it 
Ziness way. The farm was at the 
durden. This is far from being one 
2 narratives of rich men who, with 
hed money at command, have freely 
ind plowed and planted and made 
jul fields. This man made beautiful 
Sout was faced with huge problems 
aaking. Almost from the beginning 


‘leave most of the active running of 
n in his hands, so that when death 
znd the son was left to carry it on 
shere was really little of practical 
‘ce in the management. 


p2ding Money to Get Money 
in with, the farm comprised almost 


its modest value. It was hard to 
he money needed for systematic 
indeed, everything had to be built 
i1modest beginnings. But from the 


tst there was nothing haphazard 


as not until the work had been 
ly and strenuously carried on for 
vars that the neighbors began to note 
‘easing prosperity and to study the 
s by which it was brought about. 
‘een that this man hired help freely; 
3 tendency was toward the use of 
ery instead of hands—a tendency 
has steadily developed—and that 
pit money lavishly for fertilizer. I 
2en told by slow-going neighbors 
first they thought him crazy; and 
t they are not brave enough to fol- 
Hi freely, even though they see and 
(ledge his success. 

1 farm was situated on one of the 
1: points of Long Island, five or six 
‘om the terminal point of the rail- 
New York seemed the natural and 
arket; but even when the railroad 
ched there was a long and slow and 


mg. But this man did not impa- 
throw the land away to seek some 
jore practicable in location, and he 
} from ready to settle down into 
dge. He decided to be superior 
allroad and superior to any single 
’ Not that he antagonized the rail- 
t it antagonized him; it was 


jher, realizing his son’s ability, was © 
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simply necessary, from a business point of 
view, that he put himself in a superior and 
independent position. 

He knew that there were other markets, 
large and important, nearer in miles than 
New York—such cities as New Haven and 
New London—too apt to be overlooked by 
farmers fascinated. by the glamour of the 
great city. Asan early and important step 
he bought a sloop, and with this he not only 
could reach the Connecticut shore cities 
with his market produce whenever he 
should desire, but also could get to the rail- 
road terminal more easily than by wagon 
by taking a short cut across the bay. He 
had never had a technical education in 
farming, but from the first he studied hard 
at books on the subject. ‘‘My son shall 
have a good technical farming course,’’ he 
says. 
He knew that specialization was neces- 
sary and gradually turned most of his 
attention to potatoes and onions—prefer- 
ring crops that can wait for tide and wind 
to the perishable sort that must be shipped 
on acertain day. In the course of years he 
so developed his fertilizer system that he 
had stable manure towed in scows from 
New York City; and he uses large quanti- 
ties of chemical fertilizers as well. ‘To get 
results you must spend,” he says; and it is 
understood that he spends several thou- 
sand dollars every year on this single item, 
his farm today being a little more than 
twice the original size. 


Al Good Business Maxim 


He soon realized that a sloop, admirable 
though it was, was far from being fully sat- 
isfactory. Some days when he wished to 
cross the Sound there was too much wind, 
and other days there was no wind at all. 
So after some years—as soon, in fact, as he 
could arrange for it—he had a steamer 
built, a staunch, snug, seagoing craft, that 
his neighbors believe cost a good many 
thousand dollars and that is large enough 
to carry over a hundred tons of produce. 
It will be seen that the first cost of the land 
was a mere nothing compared with supple- 
ments that his business mind conceived. 

He can now, if he cares to, ship by his 
own steamer clear to New York; or, if the 
prices are low in that city, to Boston or 
Providence as well as to nearer points. He 
rarely sends the steamer, however, as far 
as New York, for he has working arrange- 
ments with steamship lines that pick up his 
produce at intermediate points where he 
delivers it; but he has made himself master 
of the situation as to shipments, is ready 
to send his boat long distances whenever 
advisable, and is as independent of steam- 
ship companies as he is of the railroad. 
Naturally, also, he carries goods to some 
extent for other farmers. He still ships 
somewhat by rail, and anything from him 
has the very best attention. He is in so 
independent a position that the railroad is 
anxious to oblige him. 

At first there was no channel deep enough 
for his steamer to approach his land, where- 
upon he promptly spent thousands in the 
necessary dredging. Then as there was no 
landing place for the boat, and as loading 
by means of small boats or lighters was 
altogether too slow and costly, he built a 
pier. Needless to say all this was by no 
means easy. Great;crops had annually to 
be grown by the best methods of intensive 
farming to meet the heavy expenditures 
that had steadily to be faced. 

“‘Sometimes I was rather scared by the 
amount I was spending,” he said quietly, 
“but I knew it had to be done. The mort- 
gage,’ he added with a smile, apparently 
thinking how small a sum it represented 
compared with other totals, “long ago dis- 
appeared. I suppose,’’ he concluded, “that 
I could buy an automobile, if I wanted to, 
without mortgaging the house.” 

In the busy season he has fifty men on 
his seventy-six acres. He seldom has any 
labor trouble, for his men all know that at 
any time he can run his steamer to New 
York or some other point and bring back 
allthe men hewants. He has the reputation 
of treating his men fairly, but in regard to 
them, as in regard to everything else, he is 
in an absolutely independent position. 'That 
he is not only an expert carpenter, but that 
he has also made himself an expert machin- 
ist and blacksmith is another point that 
makes for his absolute independence. His 
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SANITAIRE SPECIAL 


Dealers 
write for 
the agency 
of the 
Sanitaire 


Special 


DEPENDING ON DISTANCE FROM FACTORY 


“THE REAL THING” 


Fresh linen won’t make a clean bed if there’s avy chance 
for dirt to lodge in the bedstead and breed trouble. 


SAN ITAIRE BEDS 


are vermin-proof, dirt-proof, disease-proof. Always absolutely clean. 
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$15 TO $17 
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Be eR 


Scientific simplicity in construction. 


Beds made in the old way.abound in 
breeding places; realizing this you 
wouldn’t have such a bed in your house, 
much less sleep init. You owe it to health, 
to your regard for perfect cleanliness to 
“Sleep in a Sanitaire Bed.” 


‘The “Sanitaire Special” is a large, masse 
ive, strong, chilless steel, seamless drawn 
pillar bed. Beautifully enameled in the 
Famous Sanitaire Gold or Snowy White 
hard finishes. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 


Nearly 200 styles at $5 and up. SG" Write for descriptive booklet. 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co., 200 Main St., Marion, Indiana. 
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What Makes a Good 


A poor belt may do good work foratime. The good belt does 
good work for along time. It is a question of time and money. 4 
Good belts earn money by long wear and save money by [| 
‘avoiding shut-downs and repair costs. a 


Belt Good? 1 


SEE RS 
i 
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fe is made from the center cuts of selected butts. Each Crown Belt is 
4 made with special reference to some particular use —for heavy work, for 
ni high speed, for small pulleys, for moist or wet conditions. 3 
i _, Crown Belts are stretched and tested under practical running con- al | 
4 q ditions before being sent out. 4 

a ; 


We guarantee all belting bearing the Crown trade mark 4 
to be the best of its kind that it is possible to produce. 
We make special belting to meet peculiar and difficult conditions. My 
Our book, dealing with difficult problems and containing many use- he 
ful rules and calculating formulas, will be sent free to any manufacturer i 
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y or superintendent who asks for it. Address Dept. A. Hl 
i j Page Belting Company, Concord, N. H. | k 
: 3 Boston NewYork Chicago Philadelphia St.Louis | Chattanooga,Tenn, _ Portland, Ore. i - 
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David Graham Phillips 


ranks as the great realist of modern fiction. 
Human hearts and lives lay naked before him 
—and what he saw he wove into the most 
delightful and masterly novels of a decade. But 
greater and bigger than any of his other novels is 


‘‘The Price She Paid”’ 


It is his masterpiece. The opening chapters 
are in the current Cosmopolitan. 


October 


OSMOPOLITAN 
( : 


15 Cents 


A really great artist will illustrate this novel. 
For this and similar work, Cosmopolitan has 
secured the exclusive services of 


Howard Chandler Christy 


One of his pic- _ 
tures of the heroine ~ 
is here reproduced. 


Order Today and 
Save $.50 


The price of Cosmopolitan ad- 
vances to $1.50 in a few weeks. 
Order today and you save $.50. 
If you order 2, 3, or 5 years in ad- 
vance you save $1.00 to $2.50. 
Use the coupon. All i 
remittances are mailed 4 
at our risk. 


The Price She Pata 
David GrahamPiullips< 
Be, ssinth Astssus 


mutest Novel 


S-9-16 


Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, 

381 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Please send me 
COSMOPOLITAN 
for 4 years. 
Herewith | enclose 


$ 


Name__ ws 
Sirectuawecue.. + ges 


City ee 2 


State_ 


ITHS ACA, 
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You Can Carry a Gun 


if it is our attractive Watch 
Fob. Holster of good lea- 
ther, tanned from the hide 
of a Texas Yearling Steer — 
metal gun inserted in holster. 
Actual reproduction of holster 


and gun typical of the gun 
carrying days of the West. 


A Novelty Worth Having 


Now is the time to obtain this novelty 
fob—New on the Market. Sold by all 
up-to-date druggists, newsdealers, to- 
bacconists and novelty stores. 

Mail us twenty-five cents (coin) and we 
will send you one of these unique fobs 
by return mail. Five for one dollar. 
charges paid. 


ALAMO LEATHER & NOVELTY CO. 


Dept. S. P., 425 Avenue D 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Sear One Piece “Coil 
Large Hammer Main Spring 


Feel The Quick 
Snappy Pull 


§| Thenew model Ithacahasaquick,snappy 

pull, §] Our lightning lock operates in Igo, of a 

second. {| It will increase your score at least 5 
percent. §[ Beautiful catalog FREE; 18 grades, 
10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; $17.75 net to $400 list. 
§| Our little 514 1b. 20 bore is a howling success. 


Soa GUN Co., Bent A, RACE N. Y. i 


DENATURED 


P Y R ALCOHOL : 
sere LAMPS 
SUNBEAM > | 

Safe, Clean, Odorless, Cheaper, and More Bril- § 

liant than Electric Light. | 

Eliminate kitchen § 

Pyro Stoves drudgery. No coal to § 
carry; no ashes. Think what that means to § 

YOU. Write for illustrated booklets. i 


Alcohol Utilities Co., 40E. 21stSt., NewYorkCity. & 


Cut 4 Actual Size 


Manufacturers’ prices. We give 
guarantee of satisfaction and save 
you 331-3 %, We have 25,000 satis- 
fied customers. The well- known 
Regal Rug, 6 x 9 feet, reversible, 
all-wool finish, $8.75, Our Brusselo 
Rug, 6x9 ft., 


the greatest value 
known, $1.85. Splendid grade 
Brussels Rug, 9x12 it., $11. 
Famous Invincible Velvets, 9x12 
f:., $16. Standard Axminsters, 
9x12 ft, $18.50. Fine quality 
Lace Curtains, 45c per pair and 
up. Ta estry Curtains, Wilton 
Rugs, Linoleums at mill prices. 
Write today for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2460-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 


INVENTORS OF WIDE 
EXPERIENCE employ my 
method in_ securing Patents. 


STEE L Sample card 12 pens & 2 penholders for 10 cents, 
PENS, Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York. 


Running Water Without Pumping Cost 
If there is a stream on your land install a Niagara Hy- 
draulic Ram. It will give you running water in any part 
ot your house or outbuildings, and unlike a gasoline 
engine, itcostsnothingtorun. Write forcatalogue AD, /}f 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO, oe 4 
753 Heed Bldg.,Philadelphia. Factory,Chester,Pa. 


PATONTS 


it ite you eventually.» Why wait? Justsend for my 
H WM. T, JONES, 801 G St., Washington, D. C. 
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men will tell you admiringly that he knows 
all about altering, repairing and building. 
In the same small building in which he has 
his office there is a little workshop. On his 
farm there is a machine for every possible 
purpose and he personally understands 
every detail of the work. 

Most striking of all is the way he has 
made himself independent of drought! 
This was another very expensive matter, 
on account of the cost of well-digging and 
gasoline engine and pipes. Thirty acres of 
his farm are now under a system of over- 
head irrigation, through a series of grid- 
ironing pipes carried horizontally from six 
to seven feet above the ground and _ per- 
forated with little holes through which 


| myriad little streams of water can be sent 


over the ground. 

In the early years his bookkeeping 
showed how much each department and 
each crop cost and netted: but it is charac- 
teristic of the man that after having once 
learned this and learned it thoroughly he 
ceased to keep his accounts in such detail. 
“T know now, without setting everything 
down, about what each crop costs, handled 
in a certain way, and so I save what I can 
on needless bookkeeping. I still keep up 
quite enough to keep absolute track of the 
general run of the business.” 

And that is just it: A business man ought 
not only to be ready to assume any work 
that is necessary, but also to economize on 
it the moment it can be dispensed with, 

This reminds me i a recent curious ex- 
perience in one of the best organized of 
New York retail stores. A department 
head was explaining to me with pride a 
system by which, at the close of every busi- 
ness day, the total profits were figured out. 
He showed me how ingeniously the cost 
and the selling price went in on every sales 
slip and said modestly: ‘I don’t mean that 
this is necessarily done every night, as it 
would keep the accountants a little too 
late, but if it isn’t done at night it’s done 
in the morning.” 


A Two-Million-Dollar Scrap Heap 


A little later, in talking with the general 
manager of the store, I spoke of my admi- 
ration for such a perfect system. “Yes, 
yes,” he acquiesced, ‘‘it is really a very 
good system.” He hesitated and then 
smiled. ‘‘We really can do that every day 
if we want to: and it is just as well to have 
our employees suppose that we do. It’s 
a mighty good system, and we can keep 
our business thoroughly checked up by it; 
but as long as we know how things are run- 
ning in a general way, and know that they 
are running safely, we don’t make a com- 
plete checking up oftener, perhaps, than 
once in six months.” 

All of which shows that one real business 
man is pretty much like another, whether 
his business is on a farm or on Broadway. 

The free spending of money for up-to-date 
machinery and appliances, as instanced 
by the Long Island business farmer, is ex- 
emplified in the case of every successful 
venture. The great steel mills show this 
perhaps more markedly than any other line 
of industry, and the way in which they 
throw upon the scrapheap the most costly 
machinery, as soon as something more 
efficacious can be purchased, ought to be 
a model for every business man, little or 
big—and after all we are all business men 
in the sense of doing something or other to 
get our living. The primitive screwdriver, 
the inefficient hoe, the out-of-date fuel, 
will be discarded by the'man of small affairs 
if he be properly enterprising, as readily as 
the most costly machinery is discarded by 
those of vast affairs. 

A week or two ago I was in a manufactur- 
ing plant in one of the buildings of which 
was a row of huge and splendid stationary 
engines. “These things that you see in 
this building alone,” said the superintend- 
ent, ‘‘cost two million dollars. They are 
from four to seven years old. They are 
already getting out of date, and we plan to 
replace them. T'wo million dollars’ worth 
of machinery will be turned into scrap.” 
But this kind of thing is not looked upon 
as loss. On the contrary, it represents the 


highest kind of economy and advance. 


September 


One Lens with Nol i 
of Demarkation — 
One of the most wonderful 4 


tions optical science has produc 
ee years. 


: YPT @) 
Ry eS 2 


Over 200,000 people now wearing he 
Two pieces of glass are so skill 

fused that no line or seam exists. 
Kryptoks look exactly like reg 

They are sm 


single-vision lenses. n 
to the touch. Your opticia 
supply you. Kryptoks can b 
into any style frame or moun 
into your, old ones. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet 


containing many facts of interest and ij 
portance to any person who wears glasse: 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, 105 E. 23d St., 


and insist upon your b 
it also. It is antiseptic 
sist in preventing many 
diseases, often contre 
everywhete or mailed fo 
Sample box for 4c 8 


Gerhard Mennen Co., N wa 


Three: Fold  Ball-E 


and card-case combined, Unusually thiné 
ingly light. Made of genuine 'seal leather, 
very soft and flexible. The highest class 
workmanship. throughout. “Absolutel 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
cannot supply you we will send direct 0 
price, $2.00, or in genuine morocco, $1.00, 
Send for boosie showing the full line of “ 
Men's Pocket Books—a widerange of prices, § Oc 
‘Every piece a Masterpiece.” ~ 


DEALERS iten's Focket Books or their 


A. L. Steinweg & Co., 491 Broadwell 
The Men's Pocket Book House a 
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“Say, Partner, Here IS News!” 


“We can get our old favorite, Lucky Strike Tobacco, in 7o// cut form— 
@—if we want it.”’ 


Lucky Strike Roll Cut has made an instant hit. Thousands are daily 
manding 1 it. Thousands more still prefer Lucky Strike Sliced Plug—the form 
by ve known so many years. No matter which form you like best—the 
ce is the same— 10 cents at all dealers—and the guwa/ity is the same. zs 


To the 
Tobacco 


Trade: 


We are making every 
endeavor to fill all 


fre rent erewth of ~~ -Never varies. It gives the same good old-fashioned, long-drawn-out satisfaction your 
Tuxedo (the original father enjoyed before you. 


granulated Burley) is 
taxing our Tuxedo de- 


partments to the ut- Lucky Strike has been on the market over 5O years. It’s won its way on merit. 
most. We have never 
ee en ae But be sure it’s Lucky Strike you are getting. Then you know that 


pics bate, RTO <2) Mey OU smoke will be cool, mild, satisfying — that it won’t clog up your pipe or 


rapidly on sheer merit 

as oe axe always nip your tongue. 

iad difhculty in meet- 

i the d and. S : . < 2 : 
machof Uaxedo te sold Lucky Strike simply can’t bite. It’s the choicest Burley, ripened fot 
that we must have = years to take out the tang. [hen treated by the secret Patterson Process— 


orders in advance. aes : : . 
originated by Dr. R. A. Patterson—the founder of this business. 


All Dealers 
There’s a special satisfaction in Patterson Tobacco not found in any other. 


10 Cc Lucky Strike is 10 cents at all dealers. 


R. A. PATTERSON. TOBACCO COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 
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No heel marks like this on Elastica 


Floors That 
stay New 


If you think that all floor fin- 
ishes crack and mar—need con- 
stant retouching and frequent 
replacing—you simply don’t know 
the right floor finish. 

Elastica Floor Finish doesn’t 
mar. Stamp on it, romp on it, roll 
furniture on it—you can’t injure it. 
And water doesn’t turn it white. 


Due to Oil 


The reason is this: We have worked 
out a way of using a large percentage 
of rightly treated oil in the manufac- 
ture of Elastica Floor Finish. Thus 
we produce a varnish which is tough 
and elastic, yet one which dries quickly 
and hard. 

There is nothing else like it — the se- 
cretisoursalone. It is the final result 
of 40 yearsspent inthe study of varnish. 

You can abuse the floor until you 
dent it, yet you can’t mar the finish. 
Water or grease can’t spot it. 

We believe these facts are not true, 
as you probably know, of any other floor 
finish made. 

Please Prove It 

When you know Elastica you will 
never consider using anything else on 
floors. You will use it on all floors, 
natural or painted. You will use it to 
protect linoleum. 

It is due to yourself that you know it. 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 


These Things Free 


We want to send yon a book, * How to 
Finish Floors,” filled with expert sugges- 
tions about finishing old and new floors. 
Also samples of Elastica coated on paper 
for tests. Also a beautiful bookmark— 
just to repay you for writing. 

Simply send us your name and address— 
a postal will do. 


Ask for Book 106 


Address Standard Varnish Works, 29 Broadway, 
New York, or 2620 Armour Ave., Chicago, or 301 
Mission Street, San Francisco. Or International 
Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manufacture 
Elastica No. 1, for exterior use—Elastica No. 2, 
tor interior use—Satinette White Enamel, for inte- 
rior and exterior decoration—Kleartone Stains and 
other Architectural Finishes. Ask yourdealer. (49) 
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Verses and Drawings by 
Peter Newell 


When our old coal-oil lamp’s aglare 


Just look straight at the 


bowl, 


An’ see your face reflected there — 


All twisted up an’ droll. 


Then ma she took a peek at it — 
An’ ma—well, ma’s all right; 

But, my! she nearly threw a fit 
When she beheld this sight. 


Pa took a squint the other night 
An’ laughed a loud ha-ha! 

An’, say, he was the durndest fright 
A feller ever saw! 


Then sister Maud, in a new frock — 
Her turn just couldn’t miss. 

But, jiminy! she got a shock 
When what she saw was this. 


Next, Gran’ma Peck put on her specks 


An’ squinted at the bowl 


“Ha-ha! the prize of all my sex!’ 
Said she. ‘‘Upon my soul!” 


Then, last of all, I took a look 
To view my noble shape. 

An’, hully gee! my sides they shook 
To see this grinning ape. 


Oh, our old coal-oil lamp’s a joke — 
Within its bowl so bright 
Are hid a million monkeyfolk 


That peer out in its light. 
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Automatic 
heat control 


cemet | | l] 
i 


NFP 
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The most ingenious aid to perfect h 
ing brought out in fifty years is an ali 
metal, hermetically sealed copper bel- 
lows, filled with a liquid which greatly 
expands and contracts under heat or col¢ 
serving as a constant force to auto: 
ically open or close the draft and c 
dampers of any boiler or furnace, 


It’s like a thermometer—but with po 
A dial attachment enables any memk 
of the family to fix at will the temp 
ture of the house at 70° (or at any o 
degree between 60° and 80° as mai 
preferred, at night, during illness, 
family is temporarily away, etc.). 


IDEAL 


SYLPHON Regither mn 


is easily made part of any heating a1 
fit— nothing about it to wear out—will 
last as long as the house. Saves : 
running up and down cellar to a 
dampers to meet the many wea 
changes. Protects the health becau 
of uniform heat, and quickly repays it 
low cost through fuel savings. 


Let us ‘| 
you full 
its co 
forts a 
economi 
Ask 
book “Ni 
Aids 
Ideal Ht 
ing,’’w! 
also d 
scribes 
wall 
Valves,§ 
hon Pa 
ess 
Valves andothersimple,clever devices w: 
bring about ideal heating results at low 
upkeep costs. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


Write Dept. 8 CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia 
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Strapped Seam: 


They set and wear as no 
other collars can. Our shirts 
are stamped with trade mark 
and name. We do not use labels. 


EARL & WI SON 
Graywood —2 for 25c 
Parcels Post Merchandise 0 


A Positive Money-Saving Way of Bi 
pewccereeestyy Write and we will send you our © 
aa z | of Women’s and Children’s wea 
ene 6 « Dresses, Holiday Goods, Neckwea 
 siery, Swiss Embroideries by the ya! 
Handkerchiefs in Gift Bo 
| Atti =". Imported Swiss Embroidered. S$ 
Basket, Size handpaintedJapanese basket I 
11x11x1%4 in. 348 Fourth Ave., New Yor! 
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s third year—and Hupmobile 
unabated 


demand 


Runabout — $750 F. O. B. Detroit 


Equipment includes top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, 


three oil lamps, tools and horn. 


All types have 20 H. P. 


4-cylinder motor, sliding gear transmission, Bosch magneto. 


unabout 
ily Equipped 


Touring Car 
Fully Equipped 


id 50 F.O.B. a ORE eer a 900 F.O.B. 
Detroit Detroit 


v, in its third year—amid a bewildering distraction of new 
models and new prices—the Hupmobile is boughtas eagerly 
1s it was in its first season. 


mm it was a sensational novelty—a car unheard of at a price 


anheard of. 


day its place is firmly fixed. Its hold has grown stronger 
and stronger upon those level-headed buyers who always ask 
and always get the most for their money. 


pmobile demand has been steady and consistent through 
‘Wo seasons and well into its third. 


lic confidence was gained at the outset, and has been held 
Brough the keeping of faith and the giving of generous 
value. 


weeks our factory has been under the supreme test of work- 
ing day and night in order to produce cars rapidly enough 
to keep pace with the volume of orders. 


+ Hupmobile occupies this unique position because it has 
been true to itself and true to the people. 


It has gone on being better and better until now—with more 
than $100 added in improvements and almost as much 
more in equipment—it is as extraordinary a car as it was 
three seasons ago. 


At this time we wish to call attention particularly to the 
Hupmobile Coupé—which has aptly been termed a ‘‘ baby 
grand limousine.”’ 


It has gone a long way toward displacing the old idea that an 
enclosed car is restricted to town use. 


It was only recently that three residents of Elgin, Ill., toured 
in a Hupmobile Coupé from Chicago to Minneapolis, via 
Mankato, Minn.—more than 500 miles—without trouble 
of any sort and showing an average of 25 miles per gallon 
of gasoline over country roads and hills. Last November 
a physician of Hammond, Ind., drove his coupé home 
from the factory in Detroit. 


UPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1229 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Torpedo—$850 Touring Car—$90' Coupe—$1100 
F. O. B. Detroit, with special torpedo top and windshield, F. O. B. Detroit, with same equipment it, shock F. O. B. Detroit, with five electric lamps outside, dome light, 
and other equipment same as runabout. absorbers in front, 31 x 34-inch rear tire! folding dash seat for third passenger, shock absorbers in 


front; 31 x 3%-inch rear tires. 
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If you are one of those who am 
looking for an ethcient dentifrice 


éaout a“druge 


TO DENTISTS 


You will please your patients and induce them 
to take care of their teeth—and your work—ift 
you recommend the regular use of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 

As a neutralizer of excessive acidity of the 
mouth, and as an efficient cleanser, it has the 
endorsement of eminent dentists and of expert 
chemists. 

Every day letters are received from well-known 
dentists, in praise of tlre benefits which Ribbon 


‘ . ) . ° 
Dental Cream confers on their patients. 


Read what these Dentists say: 


“T know of no more cleanly, “Tt is positively the first cream I] 
efficient, convenient and = dainty have found that will polish gold 
dentifrice to keep the teeth clean crowns and bridge work in the 
and the breath pure.’ mouth. ”” 

**T heartily endorse your Ribbon 
**Tt leaves a cool, delitious taste Dental Cream. It has a tendency 
in the mouth. ”” mn to stimulate gum tissue.” 


Names will be given on application 


efficiency. 
notice for yourself the difference in you 
teeth atter a month or two of its twice-a-day use 


>. 


sy ‘taste, 


sure yoursel lt 
chat its delicious 


flavor does not lessen it 
Ask your dentist, ¢ 


( 
AK 
4 
r 
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Educators all over the country have found thi 
pleasant-tasting dentifrice their greatest @ 
in- teaching their scholars the 1m portancegs 0 


**Good Teeth—Good Health.”’ 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans, preserve 
and polishes, and because of its antiseptic effe¢ 

. 
leaves the mouth sweet, clean aad non- -acid= 


Ry 
the condition which counteracts germ arowae 
A trial tube of this deliciously efhcient cream 


sent for + cents. ¥ 


Addréss’ Coleate & Co., Dept. eae Fultor 
Street, New York. : ft 


es cage é 4 ‘ al 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refime 
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DRAWN BY 
CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


Everybody Likes Hotel La Salle 


—It is the great central meeting place of the west. 


—It is the largest, most beautiful, best equipped hotel 
in Chicago. 


—It has a genial and homelike atmosphere. 


—lIts service and accommodations are not excelled in 


Chicago and are equalled by only a few hotels in 
the world. 

—It has five magnificent restaurants, with best cuisine in 
America. 


—It is the only hotel in Chicago maintaining 
separate floor service throughout with serv- 
ing pantnies, special waiter service, maids 
and women clerks—a feature especially 
appreciated by ladies traveling alone. 


—Hotel La Salle gives more for the price you pay than 
any other hotel in Chicago. 


RATES: 
One Person: Per Day 


Two Persons: Per Day 
Room with detached bath - $2 to $3 | Room with detached bath - $3 to $5 
Room with private bath - - $3 to $5 | Room with private bath - - $5 to $8 
Connecting rooms and suites as desired. All rooms at 
$5 or more are the same price for one or two persons. 


“At the Center of Chicago’s Activities”’ 


|  Fetella Salle 


Leg GEO. H.GAZLEY, Mgr. px easiih  e 
ee La Salle at Madison St. eae : 


Chicago 
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re : 
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| * Philadelphia 
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FOUND the other day, in the capitol at Madison, 
a statehouse employee reading in a popular magazine 
an article on the election of Isaac Stephenson to the 
{ United States Senate. The man doing the reading 


; fanatical follower of Robert M. La Follette, and 
been with him through good and evil report. He 
|\ks La Follette—dreams La Follette; and if he were 
(dopt Mohammedan manners he would pray facing 
card Washington when the Senate is in session. 
le the Senator be on a Chautauqua tour the 


eats would simply be up against it at prayertime 


qe absence of arailroad guide and a compass. There 
many such in Wisconsin. 

| expected him to be gloating over the evisceration 
fJncle Ike in the magazine; but not so—he was 
|my. I wondered what he could find fault with in 
f article—from a La Follette worshiper’s viewpoint. 
‘It isn’t a fair article,’’ said he. - 
“Well,” said I, ‘‘he seems to give La Follette credit 
| ——”” 
Imean,” said this person—‘‘I mean that this article 
‘been reading is unfair to Senator Stephenson. It 
vies that Mr. La Follette was opposed to Mr. 
thenson’s first election. That is not the truth by 
r means. Mr. La Follette was deceived in Mr. 
t henson, but he favored his election the first time. 
liwas, of course, opposed to his second election. 
{itatements of fact can never do any good—and in 
hnd they always react.” — 


| 
‘his, in its precise demand for accuracy, illustrates 
, 


h whole gigantic La Follette episode in Wisconsin. 
tas been a search for the fact—the pursuit of truth. 
‘of turmoil as it has been, with much in it that is 
0 of wild and ferocious, on the whole it has been the 
aist, safest, best-thought-out and most completely 
osible tour de force in statecraft of which I know. 


1 e first place. 


w lly embarrassing. 


} 
i 
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Senator La Follette in Camp on Colorado Bear Hunt 


é< of it are thoroughly high ideals. It took La Follette fifteen years to knock 
lless a lot of people who insisted on drowning before his eyes. Having dragged 
(1 to shore, they are beginning to see that, in spite of their lumpy heads, Bob really 
‘rt meant any one of them harm, and that it would have been sensible to surrender 


hen one talks with the managers of Wisconsin’s public utility corporations he often 
sa sort of shamefacedness of attitude like that of one conscious of having made a 
(of himself. La Folletteism is triumphant. It is wreaking its will on the defenseless 
4\of Wisconsin. Most of the awful things, to prevent which our best people have 
or long been willing to shed their gore, their store and their roar, have been enacted 
itlaw; and the rest are in process of enactment—and no honest interest hurt! It is 


_ verybody calls him Bob—in Wisconsin. When he was Governor he was Governor 
(0 Even when he was a little frizzle-topped lawyer, with no money and a Cesar-like 
tion, the real men of the state looked down on him and called him Bob, because it 
eed to them the best way of putting him in his proper place, you know. And, 
aig formed the habit, they keep it up, even though it is the best-loved name in 
yi onsin now and stands for a mass of statesmanlike achievement unique in the roll 
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by The Curtis Publishing Company in 
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of favorite sons. When the University of Wisconsin 
students give him the skyrocket yell they end it with 
a stentorian ‘‘Bob!’’ And when the professor mentions 
the Senator he speaks of him as Bob—unless it happens 
to be in class. He is that kind of fellow—the sort the 
people hobnob with and make chums of. That’s why, 
in spite of the almost classic severity of his program, he 
is triumphant in Wisconsin. 

Of course, when one thinks of the matter, La Follette 
the Governor and La Follette the Senator is the same 
La Follette who once served with McKinley on the 
Ways and Means Committee of Congress, who drew the 
agricultural schedules of the McKinley bill, who was 
beaten for Congress in the Cleveland landslide, and who 
was offered by McKinley the job of Comptroller of the 
Currency. This gave him the O. K. of McKinley and 
Hanna and all the safe and sane men of that epoch of 
safety and sanity—for a Comptroller of the Currency 
rules national banks and must be level-headed and 
trustworthy. So La Follette was groomed in the first 
instance—much against his will, by-the-way—for the 
governorship of Wisconsin as a well-broken workhorse, 
warranted not to balk or kick, harnessing up for a new 
sort of work. 

When such a sober old Dobbin is reported all at once 
as biting and kicking, refusing to pull with his mates, 
smashing the harness, throwing himself over the tongue, 
running away and raising Cain generally, one should 
look for the reason—not in the disposition of the horse, 
but in the circumstances. One investigates to find out 
about the bur under the back-pad, the too severe 
overcheck or other circumstance rendering peaceable 
work impossible. Or one inquires as to whether the tale 
has not been invented to account for casualties for which 
the talebearer is to blame—a horse deserves suspension 
; of judgment. In La Follette’s case, however, good 
people who should have known better, on hearing that the erstwhile co-worker with 
McKinley and Comptroller-in-contemplation was running amuck with all that was good 
and holy in Wisconsin, took the story at its face value and failed to remember the 
improbability of the theory that old Bob’s disposition had suddenly changed. 

Now that the disturbance is definitely over and Bob is pulling in the harness as 
steadily as can be under new conditions, four out of seven of the aforesaid good people 
have changed their minds and accept the good reports as implicitly as they accepted the 
evil. For the benefit of the unconvinced three, and that the four may have reason for 
the new faith which is in them, let us consider concerning this mankilling equine devil, 
as did the good pastor with a halt in his speech when he took as his text First Peter v, 8, 
seeking to determine‘ why the devil he walketh about, whom the devil he seeketh to 
devour, and what the devil he is roaring about.” 

In the first place, Wisconsin was thoroughly bossed—this was the cruel overcheck. 
Pennsylvania was never more abject under Quay than was Wisconsin under Keyes and, 
later, under Sawyer. Once during the reign of Keyes he summoned a member of the 
legislature to meet him at the railroad station as he passed on tour. The legislator sent 
word that the season was late and the corn had to be planted, or that his mother was ill, 
or that he had married a wife—or offered some other of the traditional reasons which 


WA 

yrman B.Watker, Newspaper Man; Miss Dunn; Mrs. E.M. Bishop; Mrs.La Follette; Miss 
laLa Follette (in front); Prof. John R. Commons; Senator La Follette; Henry F.Cochems 
front) and Charles A. A. McGeeb, Who Nominated La Follette for President, 1908 


Senator La Follette’s Party on a Colorado Bear Hunt—Robert La Follette; Congressman 
Irvine L. Lenroot; Senator La Follette; Alfred T. Rogers, Member Republican National 
Committee for Wisconsin, Also Law Partner of the Senator 
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a man gives for attending to his own business. Keyes 
was not angry—the circumstance was too trivial; but, 
as a breach of discipline, it could not be overlooked. 
So he sent out the ukase that Mr. Legislator was to be 
allowed to tend corn undisturbed by public business 
henceforward. 

“Wring his neck!’ said Keyes to the machine. 
“And put in some one else that’ll mind when he’s given 
orders!” 

They used to say of Governor Bob that he wouldn’t 
consult with the men in authority; that he refused to 
pull with his mates. The explanation of this is that the 
overcheck was too tight and the goad too sharp for Bob. 
He is of French Huguenot blood, mixed with Irish and 
Seotch. Moreover, he is an artist and a poet in temper- 
ament. Men of such temperament and breed are apt 
to take the position that, on the question of minding 
or not minding when one’s spoken to, there’s nothing 
to consult about. So—let it be confessed here and 
now—he didn’t consult with Keyes. There seemed to 
be no place where two such minds could meet. At 
the outset, when he wanted to be district attorney of 
Dane County, and later, when he wanted to go to 
Congress, he never asked Keyes if he might aspire, but 
conspired instead with a lot of inconspicuous friends of 
his—college mates and the like—and sent out night- 
riders from house to house—as is the immemorial wont 
of the insurrecto—and came into convention with the 
goods in the way of delegates. And the hired man 
through the press, which was all with Keyes, reported to a 
world ready to take reports at their face value that Bob, 
the mankiller, was running away, scattering bits of harness 
and chaise along the roadside—a hopeless, utterly ruined 
animal, and that what he needed was a shooting squad 
at the lower end of the pasture, where the digging is easy. 


Plain and Fancy Vikings 


HE reports took luridity from machine hatred, inspired 

by the fact that Bob was constantly taking the machine 
down and relieving it of its power, playing the game in 
which they were past masters better than they could. He 
won most of his victories under the old caucus and con- 
vention system, which he finally abolished by the direct 
state-wide primary. For instance, in 1904, Governor Bob, 
having control of all the lawful machinery of the state con- 
vention, had it called for the University of Wisconsin gym 
on a certain date and expected his friends to runit; but the 
machine said: “‘Go to, now! We have suffered this pom- 
padoured heretic long enough! We will carry the caucuses 
and county conventions if we can. If we can’t we'll put 
up enough contesting delegations to make a majority. 
We'll seat them too. We’ll rough-house our man into the 
chair, slug our way into control and gavel our way 
through. We’ll get enough huskies into the hall to sweep 
Bob’s peaceable farmers into the street. In order that we 
may get our sluggers in we’ll print some special tickets of 
admittance. What we will do to Robert will be plenty! 
The end justifies the means!”’ 

All of which came to the ears of the crafty Governor with 
the poet’s temperament and the gray eyes, in the backs of 
which smoulders a cold fire—and the La Follette crowd 
began contesting seats also. When the convention met 
the state was confronted by a situation out of which the 
most probable thing to be born seemed to be chaos. The 
game of the Stalwarts was to produce chaos—and their 
plans were laid with skill and forethought. “If we had 
allowed disorder to prevail in that convention,” said 
Senator La Follette to me, “‘the progressive movement in 
Wisconsin would have ended in that American laughter 
so ready to be turned against the side that is whipped 
and that squeals. The real situation would have been so 


The Senator and His Physician, Dr. Philip Fox 


smeared and blurred and obscured that no court would 
ever have been able to tell which was the true and which 
the false convention. The work of years would have been 
lost in an hour.” 

The real story of that historic convention, so far as I 
know, has never been written. It is worth study if only 
for the reason that it shows the sort of politician Bob 
was. He slaved on his convention speech and left the 
carrying out of his plans to John Hannan—the same 
Colonel Hannan who stands between Senator La Follette 
and ten thousand irritations and perhaps errors at Wash- 
ington today. The Colonel should be promoted to a gen- 
eralship for his strategy that day. He sat up all night and 
charted the seating of the convention, to such purpose 
that in the morning each Stalwart delegation found itself 
cut off from its fellows by a square of Half-Breeds, and the 
Stalwarts scattered, isolated, cut up into small bodies. 
Across the great hall stretched a wire entanglement, horse- 
high, hog-tight and bull-strong, which the thoughtful 
Hannan had strung to prevent the spectators from taking 
part in the proceedings. Into this trocha gazed the help- 
less enthusiasts who had expected and been expected to 
take a hand in a possible mélée. 

But Strategist Hannan had gone farther. He had not 
read of the siege of Port Arthur to no purpose. He had so 
arranged matters that the delegates were admitted at a 
side door at the rear of the gymnasium, and here he had 
built another system of wire entanglements which cut off 
all approach to the door save by a strait and narrow 
path, wire-bordered on either side. At the entrance to this 
path and at the door were such mighty men as Strangler 
Lewis, a citizen of Wisconsin, a La Follette man, a dele- 
gate and a champion catch-as-catch-can wrestler; Big Bill 
Hazard, whilom center of the Wisconsin football team, 
and weighing in at the convention at three hundred 
pounds; Henry Cochems, preéminent among college foot- 
ball men in his time as “the perfect physical man”’; 
Ward Westcott, and the celebrated La Follette Norse 
Guards of the Wisconsin squad, including Arne Lerum, 
the All-America guard, who in all his years of play never 
failed to whip his man or hold his side of the line; 
Emil Skow, the Terrible; Norsky Larson, whose real 
Christian name cannot be discovered from the sagas of 


Veranda at Maple Bluff Farm, Philip and Robert in Fancy Dress Costume 
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that heroic age; and, for aught I know to the eor 
trary, Mr. Fitch’s redoubtable Ole Skjarsen himself, C 
Siwash. 
In that strait path a thousand might well be stoppe 
by three, and when these young Vikings, legally swor 
in as assistant sergeants-at-arms, began to vike, it wa 
all off with the Stalwart athletes. Holders of unoffici 
tickets and wearers of spurious badges were told to ry 
along and not bother—and they obeyed. And the 
came the dramatic seating of Mr. Rosenbury. He wa 
a lawyer who was to present the minority report of th 
Committee on Credentials for the Stalwarts. Accordin 
to the Governor’s data, Mr. Rosenbury was to read thi 
report, asking that Stalwarts amounting to a ¢leg 
majority be seated, move its adoption, and then, iitea | 
of allowing the temporary chairman to put the motior 
he was to step forward and put it himself. Thi! 
forward step and assumption of authority was to be th 
signal for the uprising of the Stalwart crowd. Th’ 
convention was to be rushed, the chairman—I beliey) 
it was Mr. Lenroot—was to be thrown out of th 
window, and the Stalwarts were to run the affair fror! 
that moment } 
At the time supposed to have been agreed upo) 
Mr. Rosenbury stepped forward as if to put the motio)’ 
for the seating of the Stalwart contestants, but find 
thing hindered. This something was Big Bill Hazard) 
who with “‘Hy’’ Cochems, for one purpose or amir) 
had a seat of honor on the rostrum. By means of 
simple twitch of Mr. Rosenbury’s coattails Big Bill seate 
him instead of his delegations. “You’ ve said your say,’ 
said the physically perfect Cochems; “‘suppose you leav . 
putting the motion to the chairman?” 

As Mr. Rosenbury subsided, the Stalwarts in the 2 
rose as if for their rush; but a sudden clattering of chair’ 
drowned their yells. | 


Colonel Hannan’s well-drilled Insur 
gents had moved their chairs together across the aisles ani 
the advance of the Stalwarts was cut off. There was ne 
riot—though quite a number of individual combats too} 
place. The Stalwarts entitled to seats were seated, bu) 
withdrew to a hall—hired beforehand—to hold a rum 
convention. A good minister, witnessing the plain ani 
fancy viking done at the doors and being scandalized a} 
such high-handed methods, reacted violently in his nex, 
sermon, and it took him five years to get back into th’ 
La Follette camp. But La Follette kept the record clea 
and held his organization. 
La Follette’s Ideas as Tried Out 7 
AYBE he was wrong. Maybe he should have called 0} 
the courts for protection, while the Stalwarts gayele 
their way to control; but he is not built that way. Gov 
ernor Bob is very human and a good game sport. He neve! 
flinches, he never fouls, and he hits the line hard. Whe 
he is slugged in a scrimmage he never complains to th. 
referee. He handles the matter summarily, according ti 
his lights.. He unsheathes the carnal weapon when i 
seems to be called for—and his temperament enables hir 
to believe at all times that it is the sword of the Lor 
and of Gideon. 
La Folletteism in Wisconsin is passing into history. 
The facts are out there in the open. If Governor Bo 


was a firebrand he will by this time have burned thing 1h 


up which should have been preserved. If he was all th’ 
time the sane man to whom McKinley offered the contr¢ 
of the banking activities of the Federal Government tha 
sanity should be apparent. Let us examine the recor 
and see which he was. 
When I say that Governor Bob is possessed of som 
of the temperament of the prophet I don’t mean that 
had originally any supernatural knowledge. Some of t 
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t ignorant men in the world’s history have been good 
yhets, for the gift lies in deep feeling and soothsaying— 
is, truthtelling—rather than in knowledge of things in 
ral. Governor Bob, if asked to compare his present 
is with that in which he rejoiced in 1894, might reply 
Jane words of the man who challenged the wildcat to 
e combat with bare claws. “I ain’t quite as good- 
lin’? as I was,” said he, ‘“‘but I know a lot more.” 
fernor Bob went out of office scarred and scored of 
ly battles, but he could look back and smile at the 
ancy of the young Congressman who drew the agri- 
iral schedules of the McKinley bill and was offered the 
y trollership of the currency. The Wisconsin rebels were 
‘ant of the concrete issues since paramount in insur- 
jy. They started in—La Follette with the rest—with 
itandard economic and political views of the Repub- 
| party. Their temperaments and ethics alone were 
vent. When they revolted it was from the shame 
jignominy of having their civic activities nullified by 
xy—of the purchase of the 
Jates with whom they went to 
yentions, by railroad passes, 
jyad rebates, favors from great 
j rations and hard cash, not to 
gion the humiliation of being 
¢ red to mind when spoken to. 


‘te Passing of the Pass 


) GLESTON, of Oregon, is the 
wuthor of the epigrammatic 
ment that you can hit more 
t with a handful of sand than 
an with a brick, but you can 
lit more cats with the brick. 
1 lette was never a believer in 
en with a handful of sand— 
mayhap, that in the craw. 
e accustomed to win by a short 
aim of one crucial issue—and 
fiit as hot as pepper on that. 
girst brick was the antipass 
nnd. The country has caught 
) ith La Follette in that, as in 
= he has demanded; but 
( he and his faction proposed 
a against the giving and accep- 
n of free transportation on 
lads it was looked upon as the 
ef a dreamer and a visionary 
ijt demagogue. Why, every- 
‘who could get them took 
sis! All the fellows did who 
40 conventions and amounted 
<ything in state politics. All 
-men had to be beaten or 
rted—both being hard jobs; 
‘isconsin got her antipass law. 
{know now that a pass, when 
ithe cheapest of bribery, is a 
ie expense of which the donor 
(s on the unconscious public. 
cihis propaganda was one of 
‘ings that gave La Follettethe 
‘of agitator and fanatic. 
} antipass issue was a fine 
\by which to begin the process 
‘arating the privileged sheep 
che unprivileged goats—yes, 
Deve I’ll leave it that way. 
6 with it went the issue of 
‘taxation as between railroads 
die rest of the property of the 
ati One is not shocked, at this 
yy the proposition that rail- 
property should pay taxes 
ling to value. It doesn’t 
0 desperately radical, even if 
|, practiced much—outside of 
osin; but, in 1894 and subsequent years, La Follette 
F 1ed his reputation as a disturber and agitator by 
about preaching this simple reform. Even this he 
it anticipate when the rebellion against the bosses 
: _La Follette set Athlete Cochems—now practicing 
“0 the task of looking up the facts —always the facts— 
i 2ference to the railroads. Cochems ran across some 
) writings of Potato-Patch Pingree, of Detroit, and 
k hem to Bob. They were full of the iniquities of 
rd tax-dodging in Michigan. ‘“‘Here’s a bigger thing 
i ntipass,’’ said Cochems. ‘‘The roads in Wisconsin 
dy paying what they feel like donating.” 
Huch naive, incidental ways were the early issues 
il up. The Insurgents were feeling their way from 
1) dea They felt that something was wrong; and, 
tir impressions were justified by discoveries, they 
Wes them one at a time as issues. They were not 
iy S, who knew everything. Neither were they dema- 
8, who befooled the people for their own selfish ends. 
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They took infinite pains to be right on every issue before 
it was drawn—and that is not the demagogue’s way. 
Governor Bob, along with the antipass law, put in the 
statutes the law for a tax commission, which has made 
the railroads, express companies, street railroads, electric 
light and power companies and other public utilities pay 
their just share of taxation. The railroads alone were sub- 
jected to an increased tax of six hundred thousand dollars 
a year, not one dollar of which can be said by any one to be 
unjust. The new sources of taxation were so fruitful of 
revenue that the general state tax was no longer levied. 
The citizenry could read in their tax receipts the benefits 
of the work of Governor Bob—and the corporations which 
had been making their own entries on the tax rolls could 
read in theirs the just burdens which they had escaped for 
so long by the use of the pass and the domination of the 
caucus and convention. 

The La Follette passion for the fact ruled in the enact- 
ment of the state tax commission law, however, as we find 


When the Senate is Not in Session 


it ruling in all his public acts. A demagogue is always a 
spoilsman—for spoils only will induce and remunerate 
demagogy. If Bob had been a demagogue he would have 
asked for a law which would have enabled him to hold up 
the public utilities for campaign funds in return for immu- 
nity from taxation; but what he asked for and got was 
a permanent, expert, nonpartisan tax commission. The 
moment any question was settled in the La Follette way, 
it passed from the realm of graft and became dignified, 
respectable, learned, investigative, deliberate—but immiti- 
gable as fate. The tax question in Wisconsin is settled, 
so far as it can ever be, until it comes to be reéxamined in 
some such mode as that to which it has been recently sub- 
jected in England. It is in that state of stable equilibrium 
in which any question stands when its status accords with 
the prevailing ideas of what is just. In most states this 
cannot be said. 

La Folletteism has not introduced any newfangled taxes 
or systems of taxation; but it has, after deep study, made 


as nearly perfect as possible the prevailing one. No interest 
has been hurt. With the enactment of a state income tax 
this summer, the La Follette scourge will have run its 
awful course in Wisconsin—and those who shot the front 
pages to rags with scareheads will wonder—if they ever 
think of it again—what really caused the screams of 
protest ! 

While Governor Bob was fighting desperately for these 
temperate measures of antipass and ad-valorem taxation, 
the whole La Follette crowd were learning. One of them 
was Francis E. McGovern, now governor. In one of the 
northern counties one day, stumping for Bob, he made a 
fervid speech in favor of ad-valorem taxation of corporate 
property. He pictured vividly—for he is some spell- 
binder—the iniquities of the then prevailing mode of 
taxation. 

“That’s all very well, Mac,” said a merchant after the 
speech; “‘but what good is it to make ’em pay more taxes? 
They’ll just raise rates and make the consumers pay the 
extra taxes, and we’ll be worse off 
than we are now. For they’ll raise 
rates good and plenty when they 
get at it—and probably make 
money on the job.” 

The orator of the evening took 
a long, long look at this suggestion. 
So far as the governor remembers, 
it was the first broaching of a sub- 
ject the discussion of which brought 
on the long fight for railroad 
and public-utility regulation in 
Wisconsin, with its ‘‘ physical val- 
uation,” its ‘franchise value,” its 
“good-will” and ‘“‘going value,” 
and all the rest of it. La Follette 
did not start out to regulate rail- 
road rates; but, when he found 
that corporations could add their 
taxes to their rates and wriggle 
their fingers in his face in derision, 
he moved up to the new position. 
Resuming the simile, he picked up 
a new brick. 


Regulating Rates 


ATES must be regulated —that 
was certain; but how? The 
answer was peculiarly La Follettian. 
It was a demand for the facts. A 
demagogue would have rushed 
before the people with some plan 
for instant regulation by statute; 
but La Follette first found that 
the decisions of the Wisconsin 
courts secured to the people the 
right to regulate rates within 
reasonable limits, and then decided 
that the proper agency by which 
to do this was a permanent, non- 
partisan commission of experts, 
who could study the question, find 
out where the reasonable limits lay, 
and act only when they knew. 
This doesn’t sound anarchistic 
now, but it drew down on Governor 
Bob’s head more denunciation than 
all his other reforms. If the reader 
of this weekly has the idea that Bob 
is a dangerous man his prejudice is 
probably the result of the cyclone 
of epithets that swept the country 
because, forsooth, he fought to vic- 
tory for the plan of having a per- 
manent, nonpartisan commission of 
experts to determine what rates are 
reasonable and impose them on 
the railroads—which all the time 
possessed the right to have the 
rates set aside by the courts if they were unjust. What 
has been the result? Has it been ruinous to the railroads? 
Certainly not. Has capital fled the state? Quite the con- 
trary. How do people who operate public utilities feel 
about the Wisconsin law after a few years of trial? 
Senator Sanborn, of the Ashland district, is the legal 
adviser of a corporation which owns a waterpower in 
Michigan and operates public utilities in both Wisconsin 
and Michigan. It recently became necessary for it to sell 
bonds. Mr. Sanborn went to the Boston brokers who 
were handling the issue for the purpose of advising con- 
cerning it, and, among other things, to determine whether 
the corporation should be organized under the laws of 
Michigan or those of Wisconsin. 
“Tneorporate in Wisconsin,’’ said the brokers. “We can 
sell the bonds more easiiy and at a better figure.” 
“Why?” asked Mr. Sanborn. 
“Oh, it’s quite obvious,” they replied. “Your railroad 
commission’s rules as to good service insure the bondholders 
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against the deterioration of the plant. Their rules against 
overcapitalization insure them against any lack of value in 
the inception of the project—and altogether the commis- 
sion serves the investors in. public-utility securities quite 
as effectively and continuously as the people. By all means 
incorporate in Wisconsin.” 

A Milwaukee broker was in Madison the other day visit- 
ing an old friend. He told of his business operations in 
Iowa and Minnesota, consisting in the main of the pur- 
chase of public-utility plants and their reorganization and 
sale to investors at a profit. 

“Why don’t you operate in Wisconsin?” asked his 
friend. ‘‘There are plenty of good plants in the state 
which are of just the sort you like.” 

“Quite true,”’ said the manipulator of properties; “but 
I can’t make such profits here as I can in other states. 
Your railroad commission won’t let me water the stock— 
and it’s the water that I make my money out of.” 

I asked the manager of a gas company how he liked the 
La Follette régime in public utilities. 

“‘Well,” said he, ‘‘we don’t find that it hurts us any. We 
were scared during the agitation, but the commission is so 
fair that we rather like it. The commission takes the 
ground that we have to have rather better interest on our 


IS not a night fer histhory,’’ 
([Toviectea the Old Switchman, 
“and it will lose in the telling.” 

He looked up at the curved moon 
sleighing through high, gray fleeces 
against the wind. The switchlights 
sparkled like fireflies. 

“Shud it be tould in a theayter?’”’ 
sneered the Foreman. “Histhory is 
histhory.” 

“Tt is not!” interrupted the Old 
Switchman authoritatively —‘“‘ixcept 
the case I have in mind,” he added. 

There was silence after this rebuke 
and old Denny stood studying his 
shadow, as though telling time by the 
moon. 

“Midnight,” he resumed presently, 
with a rapt manner; “‘and where is 
Jerry Coffin?” 

He inquired so blandly that the crew 
were abashed; they glared at one 
another in reproach for so much 
ignorance. 

Impatient, Denny answered himself: 
“T do not know.” 

“And who is Jerry Coffin?” 

“He was a prophet without honor in 
any country; he foretould I wud die at 
ould age—and now I have lived past 
it, bad cess to him!” 

“Tt is mysthery instead av histhory 
he do be making. What has midnight 
to do with it?” ventured the Foreman. 

They frowned him down at so unrea- 
sonable a question and the Old Switch- 
man began the history of Jerry Coffin. 


What time ould Scrymie was prisi- 
dint av the P. D. Q. and Nick Wheedle, 
his son-in-law, was prisidint av the entire Serymie family, 
a man av mark came wan day to the headquarther offices. 

Well I remimber the wild black eye and long, bewil- 
dered hair ay this man; and ’tis no wonder the clerk 
hastened into the no-admittance office with his name and 
description. 

“°Tis wild he is, with a black eye,’’ said the clerk. 

“Small blame to him. I have been wild with a black eye 
mesilf,’’ replied Nick Wheedle, smiling over the throuble 
far behind him—when he was desperate with youth. 
“Show him in.” 

‘“°’Tis a glad day when I shake your hand again, Jerry 
Coffin,’”’ he tould his visitor, meeting him halfway to the 
door. ‘“‘A new issue ay stock we have in hand, and ye 
may get a spirit message whether it wud sell better printed 
on green or orange paper.” 

“Green, ye traitor!’’ exclaimed Coffin, staring at the 
fine clothes av Wheedle; ‘‘but divil a spirit message do I 
take on a slate fer any man, since it brought me to jail— 
and out agin through a hole in the wall.” 

Nick Wheedle laughed at the remimbrance. “‘We grow 
ould and settled down,” he said—‘‘and comfortable,’’ he 
added, smoothing the red vest av him. 

“And comfortable,”’ repeated Jerry Coffin. 
Redbreast!’’ he thought. 


“Ye Robin 
“A curse on this carpet like a 
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investments than we could get, for instance, on farm mort- 
gages, or we should all lend on farm mortgages instead of 
building gasworks; and reasonable returns are really all we 
want. We haven’t a word of fault to find.” 

The reader begins to get the idea, I hope. The investor 
who wants returns and wishes to be sure of them likes the 
Wisconsin law and indorses this fruition of La Folletteism— 
except those who have been embittered in the fight—and 
I think even most of them do. 

The men who are actually operating the properties and 
who are brought into most frequent contact with the com- 
mission like it—when one gets their real opinion. 

The men who want to float fleets of securities on oceans 
of water, who seek to sell blue sky, who want to reap where 
they have not sown and to eat bread in the sweat of other 
men’s brows, are opposed to the commission. 

I asked Halford Erickson, who has been on the commis- 
sion since its creation and who is one of the great rate 
experts of the world, what in his opinion is the feeling 
of the financial world toward this, the greatest of the 
La Follette institutions. 

“The managers of the public-utility plants like it, I 
believe,” said he. ‘‘They are freed from the necessity of 
defiling themselves and their business with the ward politics 
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“Sure ’Twas the Fiend Himself Afther Him’”’ 


snowdrift! I must step so high that I will cast a battered 
shoe into the lap av luxury. Afther this I will harness 
them on with wire instead av leather.” 

“Tis a fine roadbed ye have fer walking here,” he says, 
reaching a chair. 

“Saints preserve my suspenders; 
sthring!’’ he reflected. 

“Will ye have a cigar so soon afther breakfast?’ ’ asks 
Nick. 

“Tt is not too soon,” replied Coffin politely. ‘Faith, 
I had nearly fergotten it during the twenty-four hours,’’ 
he thinks—‘‘If I cud only boil the cigar!” 

“Can I do anything fer ye, Jerry?’’ inquires Wheedle, 
fer he was always strong av interest in ould frinds and tuk 
little stock in their clothes. 

“Ye can take a hint for me, ye boardhead,” thinks 
Jerry; but, being a thrifle confused for an answer, he 
replies: 

““Yis; ye may give me a position to wur-rk.” 

“Go to wur-rk, is it?’’ exclaims Wheedle. 
age! Ye will still have your joke.” 

“Tf ye can detect humor in it I give ye joy av the laugh,” 
says the other sourly. ‘’Tis this life av ease palls on me, 
Nick. The memory av days whin I rode a wild thrain 
with ye tempts me. I will take a position as conducthor.”” 


which are only, av 
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“At your 


any one else.. The city administrations can at 
them nor help them. They can live cleaner and more } 
respecting lives than can men in similar positions wy; 
ordinary conditions. Being decent men, they like jj 
The investors in the bonds of the utilities like the 
because it makes their investments safe. But many of} 
owners of the stock don’t likeit. It prevents melon-eut, 
and stock-watering. That’s the way the various classe 
people interested in public utilities feel about the law,” 
The people of the state like the law. That’s one o 
reasons why Senator La Follette, last year, with the mas 
millions of the melon-cutting gentry against him, and; 
no money of his own, carried every Congressional dist 
every Senatorial district, every Assembly district, ey 


state. The people have tried La Folletteism and four: 
statesmanship. 

A demagogue, invested as governor with the powe\ 
appointing such a commission, would have traded} 
personnel of the commission for the allegiance of the | 
porations. Or he would have appointed spoilsmen as| 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Wheedle considers for a time | 
then answers in confidence: “Whi 
Jerry! I will do betther by ye t) 
that: I will fit ye fer any position 
this railroad.” | 

“°“Tis an official coroner ye si 
have,” suggested Jerry. a 

“Whist, I tell ye! I will fit ‘yeo 
any position by putting ye at the { 
tom and letting ye wur-rk up, ster) 
step, till ye arrive at the pinnacle. "jj 
is betwane frinds and the men ni 
not suspect it. Aven Serymie wui 
jealous. I will put ye on as ging 
agint at Bantam Spur—and the ee 
rience av handling freight afthe ‘1 
agint’s manner will prepare ye fer a)l 
as claim agint—afther that ——” | 

“Hould!’”” commands J erry. 
will crowd yourself out av a job 
I will take the place. - 

“Ts it to be gineral agint?” cor 
ued Jerry with cheerfulness. “1 
who is to hould all the other fat 6 
at Bantam Spur? Who is to bet 
eral livestock, and foreman, and su} 
intendint, and gineral housewur-r 

“Ye will be all av thim,” answ? 
Wheedle, laughing; fer he was a ai 
humored man at times. ; 

“T will accipt thim,” replies Jt 
with dignity. ‘‘Arrah, I have anu} 
who paid my fare halfway to Ameri’ 
and I paid the last half rather tha 
drowned or go back to him. Hew) 
miser and a titled man, being Sir 
av a castle like a wicker crate 
duke av a bog in Killarney. I} 
send him wan ay my cards and 
titles will drive him crazy with ir 

“Now a wur-rd av warning,” said Nick Wheedle: n 
thrain boord is not for spirit messages; and ye call 
keep banshees in the wareroom.’ i 

“They do not pay for their keep,” said Jerry. “Ne 
again will I write messages on slate or poor 
wur-rd av a Coffin.” 

“Tt is well,” said Nick. 
graph message?’’ he added. 
operator in the ancient days.” 

“T am a professor by this time,” answered Jey, 
have invented new finger ixercises in lightning.” 

The other laughed for the humor ay the occasion, t 
warned him again. Thin he sent him to the ome 
restaurant for repairs. 

“No slate writings, on the wur-rd av a Coffin,” 
Jerry to himself on his way. “No slate writings; | 
divil a mention was made av spirit rappings. betv 
Nick Wheedle and the spirits ’tis a happy medium I 
be,” he chuckles. ‘“’Tis gineral managers and 
deceased who will instruct me in running Bantam 
Station, and an official meeting will sound like a ket tled ; 
convention.” 

Now this station was at the ind av Bantam Spu 
ran ’way into the mountains from the main line 
P. D. Q. Five miles down the spur was a smelt 


“Ye can still receive # ai 
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ed its cars there and paid the freight charges to the 
on agint. And many a day a thrain ran up to the 
and the ingine, heading about on a “Y,” tuk it safely 
agin at times. 

{t is a mixed thrain ye run,” says Jerry to the con- 
or on the day he goes up to take the job. 

{t has been mixed more than wance,’’ answers the 
ucthor—‘“‘thrain and crew, at the bottom av the 
tain. So ye are to be agint at Bantam Spur?” 

That is wan av the officials I will be,” replies Jerry. 

‘t is a cheerful place,” says the conducthor. “Ye 
,afamily, Misther Coffin?”’ 

\s ould as any in Ireland.” 

‘Your great-grandfather will not miss ye much longer,” 
the other. ‘“‘It is a cheerful place.” 

ad this makes Coffin an anxious man; but he says 
till they reach the ind av the line and he gets out 
ae platfoorm. There he meets the substitute agint, 
is fer jumping into the thrain at wance. 

‘Te are welcome,’”’ he says to Jerry from the steps. 
will find the combination to the safe pinned under the 
raph table and the assistant agint is chained in the 
room.” 

n chains, is it?” says Jerry, dazed a bit. 
itteple place 
es cheerful,” says the agint. With that he goes 
12 the coach and luks out av a windey. “I am all 
rd,” he says, ‘‘with the thrain order in my pocket. 
yd not have the thrain delayed on the last day I am 


Sa Nisie 


‘aith, ye do not shed tears av regret,’”’ answers Jerry. 
b agint whose place ye tuk ae 

wey week,” replies the other, ‘‘fer four years—then 
, 
this insthant the thrain started back. 
‘hin he did what?”’ shouts Jerry, racing along av the 
in 2y- 

“hin he resigned agin; and” 
01 away on the wind. 

‘fe resigned agin; and,’”’ repeated Jerry; “‘and—it 
aiteful wur-rd to stop with and upsets me completely.” 
I looked up and down the bare mountainsides—at the 
y thin he listened up the wind, as if hoping to have the 
wur-rd afther “‘and”’ blown down upon him. 

“is quiet here,’’ he says, ‘‘and not overcrowded.” 
‘arts up the platfoorm, but the sound av his own 
jeps alarmed him. “I must move with carefulness,”’ 
the “or I will start an avalanche.” So he tiptoes 


—hbut the wur-rds were 


| the station and peeps inside. In wan ind was the 
leaph office and stationery—in the other ind was the 
oom; but they were separated by a partition. So, 
x Jerry peers into the wareroom door. 

‘ints save us!’’ he mutters, hearing the rattle av 
ais—then a low whine. ‘“‘Is it a dog they have fer 
jant agint?”’ he reflects; and going to a corner he 
aihim out. It was a 
‘hound av a blue 
‘with drooping red 
ind a mourner’s ex- 
$n muzzled on to his 


luk cheerful enough 
‘the agint himself,” 
ygerry. ‘‘Now I will 
ei» ye; but be careful 
Ww: bite, because I have 
0 do but bite back.”’ 
T dog howled with 
y be free av the chain 
uzzle, and an answer 
mack as if a thousand 
lf.cks were running 
dyer the mountains. 
“2 resigned again, 
d}—” says Jerry 
shudder, going into 
legraph office and 
si; the door against 
wling. 
i 1e corner was a cot, 
|lankets fringed and 
Died at wan ind. 
a!” he considers— 
J\iin his hair rises a 
é “Twas the agint 
41 thim,”’ he realizes. 
- corner is a scat- 
ed ack av cards and a 
‘stuck in the door, 
was almost in splin- 
ving served so long 


N terrible scratching 
» the wall. 
Will have to brush 


i. mucilage!”’ 
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he says, houlding it down. Then he notices the telegraph 
table all whittled, with initials cut into it, like epitaphs. 
The walls are written over with scratches and pencilmarks. 

He spends a long minute decipherin’ wan boord alone. 
“After you, my dear station agint!”’ it reads, with the 
outline av a hand, whose finger points at a scratchy figure 
with long horns. 

“Sure ’twas the Fiend himself afther him,’’ says Jerry, 
and retires outside to kick the dog; but the hound moved 
sideways, soft-futted, as if bowing politely, and his eyes 
burned like bluddy candlelights. 

“Faith, I do not like the manner the dog has,”’ reflects 
Jerry, and drops the muzzle he has picked up, which 
makes the other howl with joy. 

He starts tiptoeing down the platfoorm again to where 
he has left his carpetbag; thin the native bravery av the 
Coffins rises up in him. 

“Whatever ind I come to, I will not arrive by stealth,” 
he says, and later tacks some cloth on the soles av his 
shoes that he may tramp about bouldly as a man shud. 

“Tomorry,’’ he decides, ‘‘I will arrange the stationery 
and pull the knife out av the door—’twill be a busy day.” 

At this second the telegraph startles him with a terrible 
clamor, fer the substitute agint had bent a large piece av 
zine over the sounder. It was only wan agint down the 
line notifying the dispatcher that the thrain had arrived 
without accidint. 

“‘T have niver known years to pass so quickly as since 
I have been agint at Bantam,” says Jerry toward dusk, 
sitting in a chair and speaking to his assistant. “It is 
industhry that shortens time—the business av recovering 
from wan shock and preparing fer another,” he says. 

But the wur-rst wan was to come. It was not a noise, 
but a soft rustle, as av squirrels running over dry leaves— 
thin a faint tinkle near the door. 

“The business is increasing too fast,’’ thinks Jerry; ‘““my 
hair will niver be able to handle it all.” 

But afther a time he peers outside and sees a tin pail 
and a loaf ay bread upon the platfoorm. The pail foams 
over with milk—and in the dark mouth av the gulch 
beyant he sees the faint flutter av white. 

‘“What need av slate-writing?’’ he asks the dog. ‘‘Here 
ye may call the roll and they will answer in person.” 

He notices a thin wisp of smoke floating from behind 
a shoulder av the mountain. “’Tis a witch’s pipe—or a 
cabin,” he goes on. 

With that he gives three raps and a knock on the 
assistant’s head; and at his howl the spot av white floats 
quietly a moment and vanishes. 

“Ye are a medium,” says Jerry to the hound; 
communication av spirits is not lost on her.” 

In.an absint way he carries in the milk and bread, and 
thin ixplores the cases av supplies in a corner. 

“Here are some dried lemons, smoked meat,’”’ he says; 
“desiccated crabapples, canned quinces, and pickles.” 


“and the 


It is Too Much!”’ 


“A Coffin, a Medium and a Thrick Goat. 
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He places some av each delicacy before him on the 
telegraph table. 

“T must ate this dinner by the light av a danger lan- 
thern,”’ he says, lighting the red wan. 

He crumbles half av the bread into the washbasin and 
serves it to the other with milk. 

“The cards are scattered like leaves in the autumn av 
lonesomeness,” he thinks aloud; “‘prisintly I’ll pick thim 
up and ingage in the revelry av solitaire.” 

At this instant the sounder begins on the zine, like the 
march av time over the tin roof av a graveyard. 

But it is only the man and the gur-rl who have the other 
two offices on the branch, making love to aich other; and, 
as they will not talk to Jerry, he cuts out the sounder and 
falls into deep reflection. 

A little breeze crawls down the mountain and blows 
through the keyhole like the horn ay doom; a raindrop 
booms as it bursts against the windeypane. 

“Faith, I thought the moon had fallen down!” ixclaims 
Jerry. Thin a spell av the place and night comes over 
him and he turns to spirit-rappings for coompany. 

“Take heed,” he says to Medium, the assistant, ‘and 
ye may read the rappings.” 

So he opened a school av spiritualism, laughing with 
joy as he read the signs. And the dog, crouched before 
him, wud sometimes answer by beating his tail against 
the floor, and wail like a banshee av great understanding 
in hope av worse times to come. 

So the evening passes sociably as in a haunted house; 
and when Jerry goes to bed among the nibbled blankets, 
he has a strange feeling of being called to his last judg- 
ment tomorry, and tosses with many chills and alarms, 
as the hound raps the floor at intervals during the night. 

In the morning he makes coffee in a rusted pot on the 
coalstove in the office and peers around all corners av the 
station house as he drinks. 

Suddenly there is a flutter av white at the mouth av the 
gulch, which is answered by a flutter in his breast that 
makes him set down the basin av sealding coffee—and the 
assistant gives wan lap and two short howls. 

“Tt is agitated ye are,’’ says Jerry as the figure 
approaches. ‘‘Have ye no conthrol, Medium? Be brave, 
like a Coffin!” he says, and yet trimbles on hearing the 
tin pail set by the door. 

“Tf ye plase, I will take back the other pail,”’ says the 
gur-rl who sees his shadow from beyant the corner; and 
Jerry makes haste to fetch it. 

“Tt is a fair morning,” he says, amazed at the blue eyes 
av her and the brown hair that clouds her head like a 
tangle av sunbeams. 

“Tt is,’ she agrees with a half-shy luk. “I suppose ye 
will wish the milk and bread brought as the other agints 
have done?” 

Her face was a little thin and faded, but was innocent 
and held a soft wonder and good humor. “She is like 
a child—frindly with the 
wilderness it is lost in,” 
thinks Jerry Coffin; and 
he is guilty and cast down 
befoore that luk and feels 
he is being brought to 
judgment. 

The wind blew the hair 
like stardust befoore her 
face, as though wishing to 
show her the wur-rld 
through a magic veil. 

“T shall be thankful for 
the milk,” says Jerry, and 
he makes bould to walk to 
the ind ay the platfoorm 
beside her, though with- 
out finding another wur-rd 
to spake. 

“Silence is a bitter taste 
to me,” he reflects, watch- 
ing her out av sight; 
“heretofoore I have felt 
a pressure ay language 
and puffed it away like 
the exhaust av a locomo- 
tive. Now I have little 
left for emergency.” 

So he made up his mind 
to economy, and spoke 
only wance to the con- 
ducthor av the thrain, and 
on Medium he did not 
waste a sound above arap 
on the skull. However, 
in the afthernoon he held 
a seance, at which the 
hound listened as among 
therattle av ghostly meat- 
bones and barked for joy. 

“To her,” thinks Jerry, 
“T am only the common 
wild man ay the wilderness 
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and av no particular intherest. Faith, 
I must atthract her attintion to some- 
thing else and thin she will turn her eye 
on mesilf. It is the way av women,” 
he thinks. 

So in the avening, when she comes 
with the pail av milk, Jerry inquires: 
“Did ye hear the knocks aginst the 
mountain last night? ’Twasa 
murtherous sound.” 

“T did not hear thim,”’ she answered, 
luking at the mountain. 

“And the dog barked as though he 
had understanding av thim as signals.” 

“Tt is queer av him,” she replies, 
watching the dog. 

“Whist!’’ ventures Jerry at the edge 
av the platfoorm. ‘I have my suspi- 
cions av him. Medium!”’ he calls, and 
the other barks short and sharp, and 
cocks his ears to listen. 

The gur-rl luks wonder and thinlaughs 
as though pleased with a new fancy. 
Fer an insthant her eyes sparkle on 
Jerry as she turns away to go back to 
the little farm, where she lives with her 
father. 

“Now I have her intherested in the 
dog and the mountain—and glancing 
at me,” thinks Jerry. But although 
he hints at the mysthery twice ivery 
day as he walks to the ind of the 
platfoorm, she only smiles and says: 

“Ye are making fun av me, Misther 
Agint.”’ 

Now niver in all his life befoore had 
Jerry throubled so much over a gur-rl 
or been at a loss fer ixcuses to make favor with any wan. 

“Sure I can niver atthract her regard with only five 
minutes a day,” he thinks, “and yet ’twould be bould to 
go farther than the platfoorm with her. And I will make 
no ixcuse to go farther,” he says, regretting the lie which 
wud not come, and choked in his throat whin she luked 
at him. ‘I must have a reason, and a thrue wan ua 

But there was no reason why he should go farther, and 
despair had possession av him whin, on the fourth day, 
the thrain conducthor unloaded a crate on the platfoorm. 

“‘The shipment is ‘over,’”’ he explains; ‘I have no bill 
fer it’’—and, receiving his thrain order from Jerry, bumps 
away on the mixed thrain. 

‘“°Tis a goat,’’ says Jerry, and sits down with Medium 
“to ixamine it. The goat mutters to himself in a towering 
rage and will have nothing to do with thim; so Jerry 
hauls him to the wareroom on a truck. 

In a few minutes there is a call at the wire and he is 
asked if Bantam Spur is ‘“‘over’’ a shipment avy one goat. 

““A gineral agint shud not commit himself at wance,” 
he reflects; and so answers that he will check up the 
packages in the wareroom for the goat. In an insthant a 
Sarin idea has come to him: “The goat must not be 

‘over’; it is asthray he must be.” And yet, with the 
remimbrance av the gur-rl, he cannot lie— aven to the 
claim departmint. 

Without answer, he steals out; and prisintly, pulling 
befoore with a rope while Medium bites behind, he escorts 
the goat beyant the shoulder av the mountain to the farm. 

An ould gintleman sits smoking his pipe on the parlor 
doorsill; and Jerry, being a man av form, prisints his 
business card from which he has scraped the ace of clubs. 
The ould gintleman houlds it at ar-rm’s length and reads 
the name: 

“Coffins,” he says. ‘‘There is no wan dangerously sick. 
?Tis undertakers who are overrunning the counthry now,”’ 
he complains. 

“Tis not the business but the name which ye see at a 
bird’s-eye view,” intherrupts Jerry in haste. ‘“‘Hould 
the card only halfway to the horizon, wave it back and 
forth, and ye may read the business in smaller writing.” 
But the ould gintleman cannot get a focus; so Jerry reads 
it: ‘‘Gineral Livestock Agint, P. D. Q. Railroad.” 

“So it is!’’ agrees the other, with intherest. ‘‘Ye are 
traveling with your departmint? Kathy,’ he ealls, “‘it 
is the livestock agint, with his thrick goat.” 

The gur-rl with the brown hair comes to the door and 
claps her hands. ‘‘ Will he walk a wire?”’ she asks. 

Jerry Coffin puts a curse on the ould gintleman under 
his breath. ‘I must not praise him to his face,” he says 
av the goat, who mutters and shoves him aside with his 
head, and thin bucks into the air with a dangerous luk. 
Jerry shortens the rope and sets him to face the other way. 

“Tt is a vallyble goat,” he says, ‘‘but is that headstrong 
we must set him asthray in the mountains or he will wish 
to collide with the locomotive,” he explains, wiping his 
brow. ‘“‘So I wish permission to let him browse on the 
rocks av the farm and practice walking the peak.” 

“Tt will plase Kathy,” says the ould gintleman, ‘‘and 
save the price av admission. As fer me, I do not care fer 
agints and thrick livestock. Did I make it plain there was 


“‘Sure, I Wud be a Witch 
Docthor fer Such a Meal”’ 


nobody sick here?” he asks, with suspicion. ‘This may 
be a new dodge ay undertakers to wur-rm into confidence.” 

““*Coffin’—it is my name!”’ replies Jerry, boiling with 
indignation. 

““What is his name?” inquires the other, pointing at the 
dog with his pipe. 

“T know—it is Medium,” replies Kathy. 

Her father takes his pipe out av his mouth again. “‘A 
coffin, a medium and a thrick goat,’’ he mutters. ‘‘It is 
too much!” and goes inside the house. 

“Tt is all right, Misther Coffin,” says Kathy; 
let him play in the front yard.” 

‘Perhaps we may sick the dog on the goat,’”’ says the 
ould man, hurrying out av the house—and he does so; at 
which the goat jumps on the roof av the low shed and thin 
on the house. 

‘°Tis wan av his thricks,” explains Jerry and walks 
away in imbarrassmint and despair av such humiliation 
befoore Kathy. ‘“‘But I have done this,’ he reflects, 
“because I wud not lie, aven to the claim departmint. It 
is fer her sake I am an honest man.” And, calling up 
headquarthers, he repoorts the shipment ay wan goat 
asthray and not “‘over.” 

“How do ye know it is asthray?”’ he is asked; but he 
will not commit himsilf further. 

Kathy came and wint, with Jerry escorting her a few 
yards beyant the platfoorm; but she does not mention 
the goat at all. 

“Small wonder,” grumbles Jerry at supper; “she is 
disgusted with the bad manners avy him’’; and during the 
seance that avening, whin Medium reads the rappings 
with ease, Jerry complains without pause. ‘‘Spirits are 
poor coompany,” he says, and goes out to stroll on the 
platfoorm and watch the face floating in the milky way, 
with blue eyes and a veil av dusty gold blown across it. 

“Tf ye rap tonight,” he threatens the dog, as he turns 
in, ‘‘’twill go har-rd with ye. Bad cess to a medium who 
does not know the difference between an inspired drame 
and a nightmare.” 

Next morning he makes bould to walk home with Kathy 
to inspect the livestock departmint. 

“Ye must not take offense at my father,’”’ explains she 
with hesitation. ‘‘He farms here fer the health av him; 
and, being an invalid, he is sinsitive about your name av 
Coffin.” 

“Yes, yes; I understood,’ replies Jerry. 

“He says he will call ye Misther O’Friday if ye do not 
mind. He has no coompany here but the days av the 
week, and ’twill come more natural and frindly.”’ 

““O’Friday!”’ mutters Jerry. ‘‘ Well, well, let it pass; 
it is not bad. I have known a man named Christmas, 
who was hung on atree!”’ And he tells her the tale, being 
a man av intheresting histhory. 

Misther Doons, the father, nods whin they arrive, and 
from the doorsill luks away over the mountain. 

“T was not organizing a lodge that I needed a goat,’’ he 
says bitterly. 

“He will amuse ye,” puts in Jerry, luking round. 

Misther Doons hisses through the cob pipe: ‘‘I have an 
apartmint in a sheep pound,” he says. ‘“‘It is like sleeping 
under a skating rink.” -: 
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Jerry luks up and sees the goat, \, 
snorts and frisks on the roof. ‘ 

““Coom down!”’ he demands; bi 
goat laughs in his beard and sta 
over the mountain. 

“Ye will have to chase him dow’ 
says Misther Doons; and as Jerry ¢; 
so he becomes intherested. | 

Whin it is all over, and Je 
rolled off the.roof afther the om 
ould man says: 

“Ye must put a new steep a 
the shed or he will jump up 
And in several hours’ hard wur-rk Te 
makes a new roof that a bur-rd C0; 
not light on. 

“Tt is likea steeple, Misther O’Fr 
says Doons; “but it will the Oe 
not leak at the point. Now haye 
goat do his thricks over on the 
tain, where I may watch him with 
spyglass.”’ 

Jerry pulls yards ay clothesli 
av the goat in the front yard. 

“Ye will unravel him entirely 
Doons with intherest; but, whi 
persuades the baste away with 
the other falls into a low state 

‘What is the use to be enterta 
he says.- “I cannot laugh wi 
lung.” 

“Tt is enough,” replies Jerry, thi 
ing av the goat and glad that 
is in the kitchen. “’Tis p 
intherest the ould man,” he th 
himself; “‘but bad cess to the 
he will be the ruin ay me with 

So he discourses on the roughness ay railroads. 
wud jolt a spirit to bits,” he says, as a hint. — 

“We do not know,” argues Doons; ‘‘we have no’ 


from thim.” 
“Whist! I get it straight by raps,’ says Jerry ¢ 
but the ould man shakes his head. “‘If ye will co 


some avening we may hear signs ay your ancistor 

‘Saints rest thim!”’ says Doons. ‘‘’Tis little 
had in this wur-rld betwane the law and the opp 
av breaking it. I have lived down the skeletons,” h 
“and will hould no resurrection in a closet, lest th 
back to me.” 

It is plain that he misdoubts, but Jerry swells 
triumph at hand. ‘“‘Sure, it is aisy to converse wi 
aven the dog medium has a conthrol.”’ 

The other is startled and almost drops his pipe. “ 
a dog houlds seances!”’ he exclaims. 

“°Tis little we know,” answers Jerry with a si 
shake av the head. ‘‘Have ye not heard the we 
howl back at him from the mountains?” 

Doons luks at him with great intherest and curi 

“Hark!” says Jerry. ‘“‘Prisintly ye will hear h 
exercised he is now—ivery morning—with ghosts.” — 

“Av departed dogs?” 

“T do not think so; fer he repeats the signals to r 
have no intherest in dogs.” 

The ould man lays down his pipe and wipes his g 
luk more cautiously at Jerry who smokes and w 
whirlwind—wan side av which bears him up to 
the other sucks him down to despair. , 

Prisintly came the howl av echoes from the mot 
“T can-niver decide,” whispers Jerry, “‘ whether 
howls first to the dog or the dog to the mountain. E 
And he raised his hand for silence. 

From beyant the shoulder avy the mountain the 
long howls, then many short barks, which soun 
and closer. They can hear the sound ay some 
running—and in a second Medium is befoore thim. 

“What is the sign?” asks Jerry, and the hou 
eyes red and hair bristling, crouches panting W. 
beats a tattoo with his tail. 

“°Tis wur-rd I must not neglect,” says Jerry; 
an apology he rises and quickly descends the mo 
with the ould man’s eyes pushing the glasses to 
av his nose. 

At the station, Jerry pulls the knife from the d doi 
casts it again at the target till it sticks. 

“Now that the day’s business and amusement 
I will rest with a clear conscience,” he says, and 
sleep till thraintime; fer, with houlding seances, 
Medium get little sleep at night. 

That afternoon the thrain conducthor brings h in 
letter stamped and addressed to Kathleen Doons 
railroad mail a tracer from the claim departmint, 
Jerry attaches his reply: 

“The goat is still straying,” he says; “if he 
I will herd him till further notice from ye is received 
ing disposition, which is not good, in ease he is not 
again.’ i 

“Tt has an official sound,” he thinks, reading it ov! 
pride. ‘‘’Tis the Coffins who are born for correspond 


' 


But with a sinking heart he gives Kathy her letter that 
ening and sees her almost dance for joy. 

“Oh, he is coming up to visit over Sunday,” 
nd I must hurry home with the news!” 

‘Did ye mark her eye shine?” asks Jerry avy Medium. 
_ curse on him, whoever he is, who visits over Sunday!”’ 
But Medium has become so intranced that he listens 
spirits asleep or awake and does not heed Jerry at all. 
Jn that same avening, the manager av the smelter comes 
on a handcar to make payment for the car av copper 
oped that week, and Jerry locks the cash in the safe. 
in he calls on the Doons to inspect the livestock, fer 
as a sinse av responsibility in all departmints. 

‘Good avening, Misther O’Monday,” says the ould 
n from the doorsill. ‘‘The goat has been sporting all 
-on the peak yonder; ye may see him now, like a comic 
entine pasted over the moon. He lends an intense 
uty to the scenery,”’ says Doons. 

tut Jerry only bows, fer well he knows that the way to 
iract intherest is by showing none himself. 

Has the dog any message today?’’ asks the other 
intly in a mocking voice. 

"Tis burning with curiosity he is,’’ thinks Jerry, and 
wers: “He was ixpecting wan whin I left: but ’twill 
| come till nine-thirty o’clock. ’Tis the spirit av a 
‘zht ingineer, who haunts the place and is due at nine.” 
Why will he not repoort on time?” asks Kathy from the 


she cries, 


(Le 
*Tis the late O’Donovan,” ixplains Jerry, at which the 
[man laughs and Kathy cries: ‘How can ye make fun 
ne so—and spirits are sacred things, too, I’ll have ye 


[t is not respectful to palter with such mystheries,”’ 
Kathy. “Niver mind! There is wan coming tomorry 
| niver does anything to displease me.’ 

A plague on the women!” thinks Jerry with a sigh. 
Hey will not luk at a man they can understand; yet 
‘hould it a crime to draw thim by curiosity.” 

‘owever, he decides that her curiosity is wurth more 
_ her approval and keeps a quiet tongue. So she 
‘on: 

[he wan coming over Sunday wud answer: 
1.0 desave ye, Kathy dear. They are no spirits at all; 
{mly a way the dog has. And I will not make a joke 
folks who are dead and cannot deny false news ay 
i silves so late, Kathy dear.’”’ 

de wud answer in that way, wud he?” replies Jerry in 
j<earnest. ‘‘Thin, if I may answer ye so, Kathy dear, 
il mesilf say the spirits are false—so is the dog, Kathy 
¥; and I shall blackguard thim in any way ye see fit.” 
(try is carried away by his earnestness, but marks the 
{1 that stains her face like the reflection av firelight. 
‘tis eight-thir-rty already,” says ould Doons, coming out. 
thin I have only an hour to 
$\in case there shud be wur-rd 
' efrom beyant,”’ Jerry answers 
i defiance. 

thy luks at him with reproach 
(. bit avtemper. ‘So ye per- 
n such sacrilege?’”’ she says 
ily. ‘Very well!’? And she 
(S away in the moonlight. 

| t Misther Doonsisintherested 
it belief. 

'; is tremendous!” he says. 
ihe dog repeats the message to 
1—” And he goes in and out 
1. “Maybe the clock is slow,” 
78. 
tL Jerry is that cast down he 
Sno answer. “‘Dom the spir- 
he reflects. “’Twas slate- 
jig that got me into jail and 
wppings have sint me to pur- 
y. But there niver yet was a 
i who wud be bluffed by a 
,” he says, “ whin he wud gain 
ag by it.” 

will go down with the black 
ailed to the mast!” he says 
in absence ay mind, at which 
her raises his hand. 

ould, O’Friday!” he com- 
3. “Wanmysthery at atime. 
will last longer.” Thin he 
3a hollow laugh with wan 
‘and sets the clock in the 
y, with a candle befoore it. 
she hands move he calls the 
es aloud, from nine-one to 
Winty-nine, like a man con- 
‘d; and Kathleen, listening, 
up and down inthe moonlight 


‘T will not 


“*T Will Niver Die With Such a Mysthery Unraveled! 
Together and I’ll Hear the Message Rapped Mesilf”’ 


“Nine-twimty-nine,” repeats Doons. His voice is down 
to a strangled whisper and his eyes glare like bits av the 
moon. ‘And thir-rty,’’ he whines in an appealing way that 
wud touch the heart of Time. 

“Faith! if the cursed dog shud be out av conthrol it will 
be the death of Doons,” thinks Jerry, whin a long howl 
rises from below and the wolf-packs av the mountains take 
it up. In another second they are in full ery—’tis enough 
to make the hair bristle; and whin they hear the rush along 
the path as though the Fiend scratched gravel with all his 
claws, thin the fierce panting bark close at hand; and 
the red-eyed Medium, with lolling tongue, bursts out av 
the moonmist—thin ould Doons drops his pipe, his face 
sparkles and he laughs as clear and lusty as a boy. 

“By cough and spasm, I swear with both lungs,” he says, 
and shakes his fist into the shadows behind, “that I will 
niver die with such a mysthery unraveled! We will go 
down together and I’ll hear the message rapped mesilf,”’ 
he declares; and, whistling to the dog, he hastens first 
along the path, with the others trailing behint. 

“Kathy,” whispers Jerry as he walks beside her; but she 
luks away from him with a toss av the head. 

“Whin I fir-rst saw her with the pail,’ reflects Jerry, ‘‘I 
niver suspected her ay such temper and pride. I thought 
her dear and simple and trusting; yet already she suspects 
me as much as everybody else and will not listen.’’ So he 
walks beside her discouraged and silent. 

“Well, what have ye to say?” she demands still luking 
away. 

“Kathy, I cud not tell a lie to ye,” he answers quickly. 

“T trust that ye know better,” she says, more proud and 
satisfied than iver. 

“T can hear their rapping,” muttered Jerry. 

"Twas not the confession she had ixpected, and fer an 
insthant Kathy stares at him in curiosity, though this 
angers her more than iver; but in that insthant she saw 
the man straight and strong, with his dark eyes and the 
face ay the ould wayfaring minstrels. 

“Ye are uncanny!” she cries with a little gasp—‘“‘ with 
your thricks and desates I am afraid av ye!”” And the 
gur-rl flutters down the path to the side av her father. 

“Twill be a seance!” thinks Jerry, following afther; 
“‘and Hiven knows what raps will come—or who will get 
thim.”” But he enters the station house with thim bouldly, 
leaning heavily on the luck which has supported the Coffins 
for generations. 

“Tt is a place where anything might chance,” says ould 
Doons; ‘“‘ye will ixcuse me fer luking round corners,” he 
says, and pries into ivery nook to discover what thing it is 
who sends messages by a dog at any particular time that 
Jerry ixpects thim. 

But divil a spirit can he touch with a stick, they are that 
spry; and Doons feels the cold sweat break out on him. 
“Even the ould wall clock has run down!” he says. 

“Can ye stand the shock of a seance?”’ asks Jerry; but 
the other cries: ‘Yes, yes! Have at thim. I wud niver 
rest aisy with such mysthery left’ behind.” 


We Will Go Down 
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“T care little for your thricks,”’ 
father turns on her sternly. 

“Do ye call it a thrick which I cannot see through?”’ he 
demands. ‘‘Have ye nomore respect forme? What sends 
the dog afther his masther ——*? And he quarrels with her, 
distracted with the fear av dying a puzzled man. “I 
thought I knew it all,’’ he complains, ‘“‘and was content to 
pay the debt av Nature—which is in arrears,” he tells Jerry 
in his excitement; “but niver will I give up this ghost 
only to be haunted by another.” 

And so he urges Jerry, who drags up a chair and thin a 
box for thim to sit in a circle, with himself on the table. 

“We must hould hands,” he explains. 

“We must not,’”’ says Kathy. 

“Ye may hould thim both,” decides Doons. 

“May the Fiend fly away with the ould fool!’’? mutters 
Jerry; and he is more distracted than Doons, though he 
must prepare fer the seance, lest Kathy suspect him av 
thrickery. ‘‘ Where is the luck av the Coffins?” he moans 
in secret; fer they have a banshee who has come down in 
the family and helped thim through har-rd times that he 
might threaten thim with misfortune in good wans. 

And it is in this minute av despair that his ear, thrained 
to hear the most distant whisper av hope, fairly wags on his 
head at the sound it has caught from the night. 

“Whist!”’ says Jerry with a frown for silence, though 
dragging about the chair and box and the table in a way 
that startles the Doons. ‘‘Whist!” he says, slamming 
down the seats. ‘I feel something at hand. Be silent!” 
he commands. ‘‘Something comes! Ah, ye will disturb 
a seance, will ye?’’ he shouts to the dog and chases him 
howling from the room. 

“Sure, ’tis. a message from Bedlam!” thinks Doons 
with awe. 

“Whether spirit or flesh or bones, I cannot tell ye,” 
intherrupts Jerry, dragging up the table. 

“Sure, Kathy is that crool suspicious I can raise no more 
disturbance,” thinks Jerry. ‘‘ With her I have the ghost 
av a chance only in the chance ay a ghost.” 

But, as they sit down in the circle, he marks with joy 
that the low, deep purring av steel on steel has died away 
in the night; he hears wan quick footfall—and some wan 
ixclaims from the door: 

“What good luck led me to come up to the depot instead 
av going first to the house!” 

At the first wur-rd Kathy has started up; and crying his 
name she runs toward the last comer. 

“Martin!” shesays. ‘“‘ We did not ixpect ye till Sunday. 
How lonesome it has been without ye! Ye are thin,” she 
says,-houlding him away with a kind av whimper, so 
forgetting she is av others in the love av this wan. “Ye 
overwur-rk and have no wan to luk afther ye.” 

But ould Doonsintherrupted: ‘Here, Martin!’ hesays, 
and a tall slip av a young fellow comes under the light to 
shake hands. 

“It is my brother, who is bookkeeper at the smelter 
wur-rks!”’ ixclaims Kathy proudly to Jerry—and the agint 

changes humor so quickly that he 
laughs aloud with the scowl still 
hanging black over his brow. 

‘“Welcome ye are, as the frind av 
Doons, whether kin er no!’ he 
says; and the blitheness av the lie 
astonishes him afther so long a 
season with truth. 

“Tvery man to his trade,’ he 
thinks; “I havestumbled on mine 
at last.”” And hetellsthim further: 
“As Iam an honest man, whin we 
sat here listening to the raps in the 
distance I knew they spelled a 
pleasant meeting to me.” 

“‘Divil a rap did I hear!’’ inther- 
rupts ould Doons sourly. ‘‘ What 
with yez giving an Irish reel with 
the furniture and assaulting the 
dog, I cud not have detected a 
thunderstorm. But now we shall 
goon with the seance,”’ he growls. 
“Ye may come into the circle, 


says Kathleen; but her 


Marty.” 
‘“°’Tis past the hour,” says Jerry 
mournfully. ‘‘Aven a freight ingi- 


neer must pull out av a station 
some time; and having registered 
he is gone.” 

Young Doons listened with sur- 
prise, but Kathy tosses her head 
again. 

‘°Tis only the low thrickery of 
a lost railroad agint,’’ she informs 
him. ‘‘Perhaps’’—with sig- 
nificance—‘‘’tis remorse which 
haunts him and the rappings av 
conscience.” 

“Ye are a loon, gur-rl!”’ says 
ould Doons, out av temper, 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Instances where apparently slight and unexpected 
circumstances have led to the detection of offenders are familiar 
to all who are concerned in the practical administration of justice. 

— STARKIE. 


\ , 7 HEN one touches the mystery of human identity 
he seizes upon a golden property of romance. 
There stretches backward before the eye a great 
frieze filled with every variety of figure grouped in every 
variety of posture and ending before enchanted palaces 
lifted by magic out of the baked earth of Arabia. It was 
the chief device of the tragic poets when Aristotle wrote; 
it was time-worn before the day of Scheherezade; it was in 
every tale of the Middle Ages; Boccaccio knew it, and the 
Elizabethan poets stole it from the Florentine stories and 
made it a vehicle for their colossal dramas. 

One would believe that when Cherbuliez finished his 
celebrated romance, Samuel Brohl & Co., there remained 
no combination of events, however complex, that had not 
been set tp about this mystery of human identity; and 
when one put down that charming tale he would say that 
Cherbuliez, in his delightful entanglements, had pushed so 
far into the region of the fancy that by no chance or hazard 
could the truth reach him. 

In that story Count Abel Larinski, of a great Polish 
family, had disappeared. A man named Samuel Brohl 
endeavored to impersonate him, and he did it with such 
charm and fidelity that but for one of those inexplicable 
tricks of fortune he would have remained Count Larinski. 
He had in his possession a curious bracelet and, in the 
romantic atmosphere of St. Moritz, having won the 
promise in marriage of the daughter of a wealthy Parisian, 
he presented her with this bracelet as a gage d’amour. 
Now it happened, a few days’ before the ceremony, that an 
old Russian, the Princess Gulof, was in Paris, and calling 
upon the Count’s fiancée, Mademoiselle Moriaz, she 
observed this bracelet. She was astonished. She said the 
bracelet had belonged to her years before; that she had 
been traveling through Europe, had seen a little boy, had 
taken a fancy to him, had bought him of his father and, 
having no money, had given the father this bracelet. The 
bracelet contained a secret compartment with her name. 
She took the bracelet from the girl’s arm, pressed the secret 
spring and showed it to contain what she had said. It 
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appeared that this Samuel Brohl, whom the Countess had 
picked up by chance, had fallen in with the true Count 
Abel Larinski in his exile, had been with him at his death, 
had learned the history of his family and had determined 
to impersonate him. If it had not been for this bracelet, 
which he had found among the effects of his real father at 
his death and the secret of which he did not know, he 
would have succeeded with his heroic adventure. 

Now the realist, insisting on the truth, will thrust his 
tongue into his cheek and put down the book. Such adven- 
tures in their nice, intricate adjustment do not happen, he 
will tell us with a judicial air. But they do happen! 

There can be no more practical tribunal in this world 
than the Court of Queen’s Bench, and there came into it 
for trial at its Easter term in the year 1873 a case 
that in its strange, intricate details equals anything 
that Cherbuliez has imagined. 

Sir James Tichborne belonged to one of the old- 
est families in England. He held his lands by title 
anterior to the landing of William the Conqueror. 

He married a descendant of the titled family of 
Bourbon-Conti. Sir James could not resist the 

lure of Paris and he and his family resided for the 

most part in the French capital. Here Sir Roger Charles 
Tichborne was born in January, 1829. He lived in Paris 
until he was sixteen. Later he was sent to a Catholic 
seminary at Stonyhurst, England. ‘Here he concluded his 
slight education. Soon afterward he entered the army as 
an officer in the Sixth Carbineers. It is related that about 
this time he fell in love with his charming cousin Kath- 
erine—afterward Lady Radcliffe. But the young woman’s 
parents resisted the alliance and Sir Roger, forgetting the 
advice of Chateaubriand and believing that a new land 
would cure him of his fancy, crossed to France, made his 
adieus to his family and on the fourth of March, 1853, 
sailed from Havre for Valparaiso. 


A Host of Witnesses 


E REMAINED in South America, now and then in 
correspondence with his family, until 1854, when he 
sailed in the Bella from Rio de Janeiro to New York. A 
short time before the vessel sailed, in a letter to his family, 
he expressed his intention of staying abroad for 
several years longer. 

The Bella never came into the port of New 
York; she vanished from the high seas. Her 
insurance was paid and the ship marked off as 
lost at sea. Some four or five days after she had 
sailed her long-boat was picked up. 

It appeared that the young Sir Roger had made 
awill before leaving England. Sir James accepted 
the current belief that his son was dead and his 
will was proved, but Lady Tichborne, with a 
mother’s tenacity of hope, refused to believe that 
her son had been lost at sea. She held to that 
idea, and when Sir James died, in 1862, she adver- 
tised in a London paper for her son Sir Roger. 
This was eight years after the sailing of the Bella. 

About this time an enterprising person named 
Cubit opened what he called a ‘‘ Missing Friends”’ 
office at Sydney, in Australia, and by chance a 
copy of his advertisement came to the attention 
of Lady Tichborne. She wrote to Cubit, and he 
advertised for the lost heir of the Tichborne estate. 

Now it happened that this advertisement of 
Cubit came to the attention of an attorney named 
Gibbs, and the thing remained in the lawyer’s 
memory. One day he saw a man smoking a pipe. 
This pipe attracted his attention—he stopped 
and.observed it; on the bowl of it were the initials 
R.C.T. Gibbs had an inspiration; he made some 
inquiries; he learned that the smoker was an 
Englishman and that he had said that he belonged 
to a noble family and was the heir to estates. He 
observed the man’s gentlemanly carriage and be- 
havior and finally he went to him and said boldly 
that he had discovered his secret —he was the lost 
Sir Roger Tichborne. The man of the pipe, who 
bore the name of Castro, finally admitted that 
Gibbs was right. Gibbs at once wrote to Cubit 
and Cubit advised Lady Tichborne that her son 
was found. 

The Dowager immediately replied. In her 
correspondence she gave some details of her son’s 
life and certain peculiarities by which he could be 
recognized, and she said that an old servant named 
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On the Bowt of it Were the Initials R. C. T. 


Bogle would meet Sir Roger when he arrived. Cut 
advised the lost heir to reply to his mother’s letters a1 
he did, signing R. C. T. with a peculiar mark *)(*. La 
Tichborne sent two hundred pounds and the lost 4 
sailed for England. When he arrived he found a black mi 
in the hotel, whom he immediately addressed as Bogle. — 

The old servant welcomed him as the lost Sir Ro; 
adhered to him to the day of his death. The claima 
with Bogle to the neighborhood of the Tichborne es 
remained for some time in this vicinity and then cro 
Paris to meet his mother. The interview betwee 
Tichborne and this man took place in a hotel in P 
when it was over the Dowager declared that he 
missing son Sir Roger. 

The claimant explained that he had sailed on the 
that after the wreck of that ship he had been picked 
the Osprey and carried to Melbourne. This exp 
was satisfactory and convincing. It was known 
Osprey had come into Melbourne in July, about a} 
after the wreck of the Bella. This was about the 
of time it would have taken a vessel to arrive h 
sailed direct to this port from the corner of the 
where the Bella was lost. 

It would seem that the claimant’s case was est 
He resembled Sir Roger in appearance and had 
accepted by two persons who were best able to 
namely, his mother and the old servant Bogle. But 
was one person who refused to accept him—an old 
solicitor named Gosford. Gosford went to see him, 
with him, and at the end of the conference told him! 
an impostor. a. 

Through the influence of Gosford, it would seem, 
the new Sir Roger came to establish his right by la 
Tichborne estate and its titles he was resisted. 
arose then one of the most extraordinary trials 
history of English jurisprudence. Hundreds of 
were examined. Lady Tichborne had already re 
him, as had the old servant Bogle. In addition, 
trial eighty-five witnesses swore that the claimant ¥ 
Roger; among them was one family solicitor, one 
six magistrates, one general, three colonels, one ma 
captains, thirty-two non-commissioned officers 
vates of the army, four clergymen, seven tenant 
Tichborne estate and seventeen family servants. 

Moreover, the claimant was shown by these ¥ 
physically to resemble Sir Roger. Sir Roger was kne 
have a fish-hook scar near the eye—the claim 
such a sear. A hair-dresser testified that Sir Roger hé 
peculiar scar on his head—the claimant also had this: 
There were, too, certain peculiarities in old lette 
Roger and in those written by the claimant—for i 
both wrote ‘‘nothink”’ for “‘nothing,” “lick” for 
and both used the term “‘a-going.”’ Both spelled “ 
with a “g”—thus, ‘‘Magor”—and used “has” for 
It was learned that Sir Roger had a peculiarit 
thumb, and the claimant presented such a pecull 
and it was said that a certain nervous twitchi 
claimant’s eyebrows was one of Sir Roger’s old habits w 
he engaged in any animated conversation. 

Nevertheless, Gosford stubbornly insisted that 1 
was an impostor; and it presently developed that 
certain particular reason for this contention. He 

_before leaving England, on the first of January, 1 
Roger had called on him; that he had gone to 
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itten on a piece of paper, folded the paper, put it into 
envelope and sealed it with wax, using his own seal. 
then wrote on the enyelope ‘‘private and confidential 
morandum” and gave it to Gosford to keep for him. 
[he claimant, when confronted with this dangerous, 
foreseen test, met it with a certain shrewdness. He said 
it the packet contained a personal and intimate memo- 
idum and that he must decline to reveal it out of con- 
eration for others. It then developed that the packet 
t had been delivered to Gosford had been destroyed. 
e solicitor admitted that he had kept it for years, but at 
present time it was in fact not in existence. When the 
mant learned this he boldly declared what the packet 
tained. He seemed now to have passed the last danger. 
2 packet had been destroyed and there was no one who 
ld know what it had contained except Sir Roger, and 
ie was Sir Roger who could doubt him? 
ut it seemed that Gosford was not a man to be outwit- 
| When he read the memorandum that the claimant 
was in the packet he declared that there could be no 
yer any doubt about the man being an impostor, 
ause the packet contained no such memorandum. He 
ified that before Sir Roger had sealed 
velope he brought the writing over 
im and showed it to him, that he 
1 signed it Roger Charles Tichborne, 
aborne Park. The solicitor further 
ified that the memorandum related 
tir Roger’s relation with his cousin 
herine. Lady Radcliffe now came 
yard and produced a copy of the 
aorandum that Sir Roger had given 
‘osford. The duplicate bore the date 
2 22, 1852, and was identical with 
original. This paper Sir Roger had 
/n to his cousin, explaining to her that 
'as a copy of the paper he had left 
Gosford. This extraordinary mem- 
= that finally assisted in the ruin 


.e claimant to the Tichborne estate is 
rious paper. 


TICHBORNE Park, June 22, 1852. 
ade on this day a promise that if I 
ty my cousin Katherine this year, 
re three years are over to build a 
vel at Tichborne to the Holy Virgin 
| anksgiving for the protection which 
11as thrown over us and praying God 
1,our wishes may be fulfilled. 

igned) 

ROGER CHARLES TICHBORNE. 


iia strange, unforeseen circumstance 
joleted the claimant’s ruin. The 
Was an impostor; his real name 
ig Orton; he wasason of a ship 


her at 68 High Street, Wapping, 
fon At fourteen he was sent ona. 
ge for his health, taking passage 
Reivers to Valparaiso. He wasin 
h America in 1848, deserted his ship 
uparaiso and went inland to a town 
d Melipilla. Here he fell in with a 
ish family by the name of Castro, 
2d up a smattering of that language, 
lin 1851 returned to England, but a 
later he went again to sea. He 
aled from place to place until he was 
hy picked up by ,the lawyer Gibbs. 
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The Wrong Husband ~™ 


WAS thought that he got his first 
2w from the letters of Lady Tich- 
>; and, being shrewd enough imme- 
i lyto recognize the old servant Bogle, 
pplied himself with sufficient details 
), that source to enable him to get on. Through Bogle 
as able to attach to himself two military servants of 
joger in the Carbineers, Carter and McKenna. He 
fad skillfully to have carried forward this imposture 
what after the manner of a trick one has seen a child 
cards, by which it pretends to call cards as it picks 
£ up from various packs, it being necessary only to 
‘one card ahead. Through these old servants he was 
to supply himself with details as he proceeded, and 
essed with a natural shrewdness he managed to carry 
eaing through. It was said that at the trial the Car- 
rs came up literally in platoons and swore that he was 


i 
est Sir Roger, so many of them appearing that the 


sition ceased to cross-examine them. This was ex- 
aad upon the theory that the regiment was convinced 
e two military servants, and one or two persons in it 
\.g sworn to the identity of the claimant the others 
7e The remarkable feature of this case was the 
Ze to which persons adhering to the claimant became 
hit partisans. 

Vief Justice Bovil dismissed the action of ejectment of 
»orne vs. Lushington and others on trial at Westminster, 


in the County of Middlesex, in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and directed the impostor to be indicted for per- 
jury. (See Reg. vs. Castro IX, 9, Law Reports Queen’s 
Bench, case 350.) 

After the case was over Guildford Onslow and George 
Hammond Whalley,: both members of Parliament, were 
brought up before the Court of Queen’s Bench on a 
rule for contempt and fined for speeches made by them 
in St. James Hall, Piccadilly, in which they declared that 
the loss of the case by the Tichborne claimant was the 
result of conspiracy. 

What romance surpasses this case? Is Samuel Brohl 
& Co. any more improbable in the complication of its 
details than the history of the Tichborne claimant? Does 
not Gosford with his sealed packet equal the Russian 
princess with her bracelet? One familiar with the intri- 
cate moving of actual events has very properly said that 
the difference between fiction and truth is that fiction must 
adhere to probabilities while truth need not. 

It was in one branch of this case that the Chief Justice 
made his famous remark on the reliability of maternal 
instinct. One would think that the mother would know 
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her child or a wife her husband; but this is not always 
true. 

Herodotus tells us that one Smerdis, a Magus, seized the 
throne of Persia, claiming that he was the son of Cyrus. 
The great Persian families were uncertain whether or not 
he was an impostor. Cambyses was dead, and after the 
oriental custom Smerdis had for wife Phedyma, a 
daughter of Otanes, who had been one of the wives of 
Cambyses. Otanes sent to his daughter and asked her if 
this man was the son of Cyrus, and she replied that she did 
not know. Otanes directed her to touch the head of the 
Magus when he was asleep, and if he had no ears she could 
be assured that he was not the sonof Cyrus, because Cyrus, 
son of Cambyses, during his reign had cut off the ears of 
the Magus for some grave offense. It was by this trick 
that the pretender was discovered and the kingdom of 
Persia delivered to Darius. 

Almost as remarkable as the Tichborne case is that of 
Martin Guerre, alias Armond du Tilth, tried before the 
Parliament of Toulouse in 1560 (Ram. on Facts 430). 

Martin Guerre was born in Biscay and married to Ber- 
trande de Rols, of Artigues, in the diocese of Rieux. They 


lived together for ten years and had a son named Sanxi. 
It is said that Martin had some serious controversy with 
his father and shortly afterward disappeared. 

Hight years passed. One day a man walked into the 
cottage of Bertrande; she recognized him as her husband, 
Martin Guerre. The missing man’s four sisters, his uncle 
and others of his relationship received and recognized him. 
He told why he had lived the life of an adventurer and said 
he had served in Spain in the wars, had grown tired of the 
life and concluded to return. 

They lived together in tranquillity at Artigues. The 
man conducted all the affairs of business that arose, sold 
land in Biscay and entered into contracts as Martin Guerre. 
Suddenly for some reason the woman Bertrande caused 
him to be arrested as an impostor. 

The judge who tried the case found himself in great per- 
plexity. The man seemed to know all the history and the 
little details of Martin Guerre’s life; he protested that the 
woman had taken a dislike to him and that the thing was 
a conspiracy. A great number of witnesses appeared before 
the judge. Between thirty and forty swore that the man 
was Martin Guerre and that they had known him from 
infancy. An equal number swore with 
equal positiveness that he was one 
Armond du Tilth of Sagias, commonly 
called Pansette, and that they were per- 
fectly acquainted with him. The re- 
mainder of the witnesses, some sixty in 
all, declared that there was so strong a 
resemblance between the two persons 
that it was impossible for them to say. 
The extraordinary thing was that almost 
all the witnesses said that the real Guerre 
had two scars on his face, that his left 
eye was bloodshot and that the nail of 
his first finger had grown in, and all of 
these marks were to be observed on the 
person of the claimant. 


The Two Moles 


N GREAT perplexity the judge re- 

sorted to a device that one might 
expect to find recorded in the Book of 
Kings. He placed before him the claim- 
ant and the sisters of the original Martin 
Guerre and he required the witnesses to 
say whether the dead son Sanxi resem- 
bled this man or the sisters. Upon this 
point the witnesses were agreed. The 
judge thereupon decided that: 


Armond du Tilth was guilty and 
convicted of being an impostor and for 
that crime he is condemned to lose his 
head and further that his body should 
be divided into quarters. 


This decision, arrived at after the man- 
ner of Solomon, was afterward verified. 
The claimant appealed to the Parliament 
of Toulouse and there arose a test upon 
which hefailed. It wasremembered that 
the real Guerre was an expert swords- 
man, and upon this man being put to the 
test he was found unfamiliar with that 
practice. The Parliament of Toulouse 
was about to decide when by chance— 
or, asthe old Chroniclers put it, ‘‘through 
the interposition of Providence’”—the 
real Martin Guerre appeared and the 
impostor was executed. 

The writers of fiction, it is easy to 
see, have not gone into the region of 
fancy to discover the many and strange 
devices by which their villains have 
been unmasked. It would seem that 
there is always something that the criminal overlooks 
or does not foresee that in the end accomplishes his ruin, 
and these trivialities are often as strange as anything 
that romance could imagine. 

Nor have the novelists gone far afield front the truth 
in causing right to prevail by means of some slight 
triviality. 

Cable, after he had written ’Tite Poulette, considered 
the case of Salome Muller that he found among the old 
records of the Supreme Court of Louisiana as more remark- 
able than any fiction. 

Here a child born in Alsace, France, arriving in New 
Orleans, was sold into slavery, and was released only 
after twenty-five years of bondage and at the end of a 
long trial. There was a mass of conflicting testimony, 
but the identity of the slave girl was finally established 
by two little moles which the earlier immigrants said 
were to be found on the body of the child that came to 
America in 1818. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first in a new series of papers dealing 
with extraordinary cases in law. The second article will be printed 
in an early issue, 
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blue and brown 

eyes saw brown, 
thin, God help the poor 
black-eyed felley tread- 
ing in the dar-rk!”’ said Mickey O’Rourke, laying aside a 
hard felt hat and putting on his uniform cap. He settled 
his jacket snugly about him and peered into the mirror 
against the forward bulkhead of Light Vessel Number 188’s 
cabin. ‘‘Thank Hivin Il am once more a chief engineer and 
do not have to keep me face clean, like a passenger!” 

Nielson, the mate, took his pipe from his lips to inquire: 
“‘Where’d you spend your leave this time, Mickey?” 

“Personally conducting a lady through the myst’ries 
of the wickedness of a wor-rld of which—the saints be 
praised !—she knows nothing—a mission’ry gir-rl she was, 
staring at the heathen through blue eyes and wondering 
at their manners whin, afther all, ’twas her own eyes she 
looked through.” He sat down and glanced at the log- 
book the assistant put before him. ‘‘And I have tould 
the truth widout favor and—I dunno.”’ Mickey glanced 
round at us with an unusual, almost extraordinary, 
difidence of expression. 

“Have ye gone and mixed up in other people’s affairs 
again?” the captain demanded. 

“T have,’”’ Mickey confessed with a sigh. “I that have 
lied for forty years to keep me silf-rispict have gone and 
tould the truth—to a woman!” 

“About yourself?”’ Nielson asked interestedly. 

“About all of us!” the chief engineer burst out. .‘‘I will 
explain, that yez may share me shame and know that yez 
are found out. 

“Whin I got ashore, with aches in me bones as yez all 
know, I wint to the docthor and I remar-rks: 

“*Docthor, I am sick.’ 

““*Say no more,’ says he. ‘I know what ails yez. ’Tis 
the oil yez have licked off your lips and the coal yez have 
swallowed wid your meals. Are yez an engine that yez 
must use good Governmint stores on yoursilf? Go and 
keep away from the machinery for six weeks.’ 

“So I gave him me blessing and depar-rted for San 
Francisco on the Elder and bought me passage to Honolulu 
on the schooner Helene, after carefully discovering that 
she had no engines nor anny engineer. And in the after- 
noon of the nixt day I joined the other four passengers on 
the quarterdeck whiles the tug towed us from our berth 
and headed us forsea. ’T'was a fine blowy day, and before 
we were out of the Golden Gate the wind took us and the 
tug left us, and I wint below to me little room and put on 
an ould cap and prepared to spind sixteen days widout the 
sound of engines in me ears. Whin I came on deck two of 
the passengers were left alone, the other two having to 
think of their sins. Of the two I saw in the lee of the 
spanker one was a young man, wid his cap on one side of 
his head and his hands in his pockets. The other was a 
woman. She was, maybe, twenty-five years old. The 
eyes of her were blue and her hair was the color of leaves 
in autumn—full of gold and shadows. She looked at me 
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““Whin She Did Appear He Shoved the Paint:Pot Into Me Hand Widout Apology” 
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wid severity and I knew that me sins 
had found me out. So I wint by her 
and spoke to the youngster. 

“*Widin a quar-rter of an hour we had 
exchanged boasts as to our splindid 
pasts and glorious futures. His name 
was Tom Abbott, his business was to 
enjoy himsilf between jobs, and he had 
in him the makings of a hydraulic 
engineer, having been to school. 

““T’m going to Honolulu to look over 
the situation. They may need me 
there,’ says me bright sprig. 

*“*T am going to Honolulu because 
I am not needed annywhere,’ I re- 
sponds; and so we got acquainted. 
And whin we were fri’nds Tom says 
to me: 

“Who is the haughty beauty by the 
rail?’ 

“*T know iverything about her excipt 
the name,’ says I. ‘She has blue eyes 
and fair hair—and scor-rns us both. 
’Tis enough. She is above us.’ 

“At that momint the ould man 
comes across and remar-rks: ‘ Yez must 
all get inthroduced.’ And wid that he 
hauls me bould Tom be the ar-rm and 
makes him acquainted to the gir-rl, 
whose name is Sutherland—Miss Elizabeth Sutherland. 
Thin Tom inthroduces me and I lear-rn that she is from 
Nebraska andis a mission’ry to the heathen in the Sandwich 
Islands. 

“For twelve days I sit on the bitts and watch the devel- 
opmint of affiction and coolness between thim. First, me 
bould Tommy states wid conviction that he has a job in 
Honolulu. I hear Miss Sutherland assert wid loftiness that 
her station is on the Island of Maui. Nixt day Tommy is 
sure that his job is on Maui too; and he drags out a char-rt 
to prove it be a long name. 

“Secondly, me bright hydraulic engineer finds out that 
his aunt was a Presbyterian like her, though he admits wid 
shame that he was raised a Methodist. Miss Elizabeth 
says she has a fri’nd who goes to the Methodist chur-rch, 
and Misther Abbott displays signs of hating this fri’nd 
until a wor-rd makes it plain that it is a gir-rl fri’nd she 
thinks of. 

“Thin me bould Tommy discovers the virtues of the 
main deck, where there isn’t a crowd of three people, and 
the two of thim walk back and for-rth under the shadows of 
the sails; and the skipper keeps his timper wid difficulty, 
because there is no fun in three-handed whist and Misther 
Abbott has forgotten how to play car-rds. ‘’Tis poor busi- 

ness sailing a schooner 
wid one passenger sick 
in his room and two in 
love,’ growls the ould 
man. ‘And ’tis con- 
thrary to discipline to 
play wid me first mate.’ 

‘““*Were yez niver 
young, misther?’ 

““*Niver,’ sayshe. ‘I 
had to wor-rk too har-rd, 
and I could not speak 
the language of women.’ 

“<«Thin let thim be,’ 
says I. ‘For the young 
felley is lear-rning and in 
his old age he will be the 
betther for it.’ 

**So we let thim be; 
and at the ind of the 
twelfth night I sat on 
the main hatch, in the 
shadow of the pumps, 
and saw me bould bhoy 
and the gir-rl treading 
the deck slowly and con- 
fissing that, afther all, 
life is a puzzle to know 
what to do. ‘’Tis the 
top step on the stile of 
love,’ thinks I. ‘I will 
see him help her over.’ 

“But she would none 

~ofit.. ‘I have my wor-rk 
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“‘She is From Nebraska and a Mission’ry 
to the Heathen in the Sandwich Islands’’ 
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to do,’ she tould h 
brushing the hair } 
from her forche 
staring out into th sky 
‘I must devote me tal 
ints to conver-rting th 
godless Me 
Hawaii.’ a 

ceo hired whin ye. 
have conver-rted thin 
will yez abandon thim 
demands me bright en 
gineer, stopping he 
and thrying to loo] 
into her eyes. 

““sWhat da 
mean?’ says she s 

““And he tould 
and in the telli 
mind slipped aw 
the past; and: be 
knew it I was b 
the afther bitts, 
ing to forget tha 
I hear-rd the sof 
of a gir-rl’s voice 


breakfast in bed 
did not appear on 
till the afthern 
And me bould T: 
disperation, borrowed paint and brushes and decora’ 
pump wid green and white, growling terribly to hi 
For company’s sake, I bossed the job; and I pere 
that the poor felley was in despair, for at each dab 
brush he peered from the cor-rner of his eyes to see w. 
the mission’ry had not recovered and come on deck. 
she did appear, pale and wid her hair tucked under ; 
he decided that the thing was done and shoved the p 
pot into me hand widout apology. Yet she woul 
little of him and spoke to the captain. 
“That evening, whin the stars were out, they w 
again on the main deck, wid the war-rm breeze dr 
out of the sails on thim. And by the voice of me 
mission’ry I knew that she was in doubt. 
“‘So it wint till one night we picked up the light on 
Head and the ould man shortened sail so as to re 
pass in the daylight... Thin me bould Abbott too 
Sutherland for the last time to the main deck and 
us dared go down, knowing that a man was plead 
his life. ’T'was not for us to overhear. 
“‘Betimes in the mor-rning the Helene was moored 
wharf, we had been inspected be the docthor, and I} 
mesilf in Honolulu wid nothing to do. So I wi 
hotel, thrust me valise into a hot room and depa 
injoy the sights. I saw thim and gained no wisdon 
nixt day I saw thim again and came back to me 
same fool that I wint out. The thir-rd day I wint 
and once more was consoling mesilf wid scenery and 
smells whin I met Tommy Abbott. We wint in a 
a drink. Over it he infor-rmed me that he had aj 
“oT is a fine position for a young man,’ says he. ~ 
make money.’ 
““VYez are in luck,’ says I. 
““T am miserable,’ retur-rns me bould sprig. 
ordered another drink. 
«There is little happiness for a young manin a ba 
IT remar-rks. ‘’Tis odd that whin a man’s hear-rt 
he makes haste to spoil his stomach as well.’ 
“Thin yez saw that I was much taken wid the y 
woman?’ he demands. ; 
““Tjid yez expict me to shut mesilf in me roo 
refuse to answer knocks on me door?’ I retor-rts. 
“Tis thrue,’ he admits. ‘I am not ashamed of 
she refuses me.’ ‘ 
“@Tis none of me business,’ I remar-rks. ‘But 5 
“So he explained to me that Miss Sutherland was: | £00 
woman, deter-rmined to conver-rt the heathen and | 
home for that purpose, and cannot think of marri’ 
““T am surprised at yez,’ I tould him. ‘Who are 
take away from the joyous native his chance of going ¢ 
Purgat’ry wid a fair show to get out be the prayers ot 0° 
women? Are yez not a white man and, therefore, If 
need of salvation? There are plinty of gir-rls beside 
mission’ries.’ Bj 
“Thin the hear-rt of the bhoy came out for a mon 
_ “*Tam not good enough for her,’ he confisses. ‘Ik 
And she is afraid!’ 3 


ee 


“** Does she love yez?’ I demands. PY a 
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e will discuss it no more in a barroom,’ says he. ‘I 
yez in the open air.’ And whin we were outside 
in the shade of an algaroba tree he admitted to me 
‘me bould woman had as much as infor-rmed him that 
ought much of him. ‘But she is afraid!’ he repeats. 
So we considered it in silince till Tommy remimbered 
he must repor-rt at his new office. He left me, still wid 
mind on the quistion. In me hand was a bit of paper 
an address on it. 
Afther all, an ould man is niver satisfied wid being 
_and rispictable. Before I knew it, I was walking up 
door and asking for Miss Sutherland. She came and 
‘surprised to see me. I discer-rned that she had but 
y shed tears. 
I came to see whether yez didn’t wish to see some of 
sights of this beauteous city,’ I infor-rms her. ‘I have 
here manny times. I understand that yez go soon 
ie Other island, and ’twould be a pity not to see this 
fir-rst.’ 
I go to Maui tomorrow noon on the steamer,’ says 
‘TI will go wid yez.’ 
jo I spint money on a hack wid a Chinese driver and 
‘int out to Waikiki; but she would not swim, blushing 
he indecent folks that were enjoying thimsilves in the 
' So I directed the driver to inter the park, where I 
ved her the fish and the flowers. And thin I tould me 
-e jehu to take us up the Queen’s Road. 
\s we drove along I remar-rked: 
Isaw Misther Abbott. He has a fine job.’ 
Iam very glad,’ she says gently. 
But he is unhappy,’ says I. 
Tam very sorry to hear that,’ says she softly. 
That yez are glad is his doing,’ I retor-rts. 
are sorry is your own.’ 
Tur-rn round and take 
Jome,’ she says very bold. 
‘Yez have no home anny 
9, I tells her. ‘Do yez 
| boar-rding house home?’ 
‘Yez are impudent, Mis- 


the 


/O’Rourke!’ she answers 


‘That 


{am ould and therefore 
ted to say what I think 
iat considering other 
ce’s feelings,’ I tells her. 
‘the bhoy has mintioned 
1 that he is miserable.’ 

Why should he be?’ she 
snds, looking at the trees 
jremindous enthusiasm. 
he not a good position 
), he not making money?’ 
‘Would yez give up your 
a wor-rk formoney?’ 


rE... by the same token, 

jis money compared to 

Ra Pyour own soul?’ I re- 

ks. ‘And ’tis Tommy 

t that is thrying to save 

jul—and yez will not 

it for him. Therefore 

r-rns the money.’ 

fisther Abbott has been 

ucted in the truth,’ she 

hds in a small voice. 

his own fault if he 

tleave off his evil ways. 

lere are thousands who 

iiver known the way to 

ion. And ’tis my duty 

p thim.’ Me 

' ’twere not for your 
' the heathen, would 

aarry him?’ I insists. 

te blue eyes of her met mine for half a momint. 

am surprised at yez,’ says she. ‘What business is 

“ yours?’ ; 

‘ommy is me fri’nd,’ I retor-rts. ‘Am I to see a fri’nd 

stched widout thrying to save him?’ 

hat did he tell yez?’ she demands after a silence. 

hat he loved yez,’ I tould her. 

\ch!’ she sighed, and I saw the blushes creep up into 

wing hair—but she said nothing. 

nd he said more,’ I wint on prisintly. 

hat?’ says she softly. 

hat he was sure yez loved him,’ I bouldly stated. 

don’t!’ says she. ‘Take me home!’ 

t I was stubborn. 

‘hy don’t yez?’ I inquires. 

2 sat wid her white hands clasped in her lap and 

he misery rise into her eyes. At last she said: 

m afraid!’ 

{ what?’ I insists. 


Beth!’ Says He ina 


Whisper. 


“T will not tell all that she tould me, it being the wor-rds 
of a young woman in an ould man’s ear; but I saw that 
she was brave and ignorant. The wor-rld was dar-rk before 
her gir-rl’s eyes and she held in her hear-rt the terror that 
makes even poor divils like us cur-rse in the night. And at 
the ind I said: 

“Thin it is not him that frightens yez—but other 
things?’ 

“She nodded her head like a child. 

“Tis the wickedness of the wor-rld,’ 
“What if Tommy should go back to it?’ 

““*Has he iver been in it?’ I inquires. 

“Tis the way of men,’ says she simply; and I knew 
thereby that I spoke no longer to a gir-rl, but to a woman. 

“For the momint I was intending to speak fair wor-rds 
and tell the ould lies we all tell to the women in or-rder to 
save our faces; but I did not. Instead, I kept me peace 
till our brave equipage sthruck up the hill by Kaimuki 
and the sea spread out before us. Thin I spoke. 

“*Yez know nothing of men’s wickedness. Yez are 
afraid of the dar-rk. Are yez brave to see the truth?’ 

““And yez mean?’ she whispered, staring at the ocean 
wid her clean eyes. 

“*Tmean, will yez go wid me tonight and see the wicked- 
ness of men? Thin yez will know the truth—the truth 
about this wor-rld of men,’ saysI. ‘Yez area delicate gir-rl, 
knowing nothing but what yez have hearrd. Are yez 
sthrong enough to go and see?’ 

“She sat by me side a long time before she answered, 
and I could see her slender hands wor-rking in her lap. And 
at the ind she tur-rned to me. 

‘**T will go with you and see, Misther O’Rourke,’ she 
answered. ‘I will go, because—because—I must be sure!’ 


she whispers. 


‘What are Yez Doing Here?’’’ 


“«Thin,’ says I, ‘I will take yez back to your boar-rding 
house and I will meet yez at the band concert in Emma 
Square, which is but a block from where yez stay. Come 
widout hat or gloves, dressed in your gayest gown and wid 
a searf over your hair. Thin I will discover to yez the 
hear-rt of the wickedness yez have hear-rd of.’ 

““* Vez will see me safe?’ she inquires timidly. 

“**T will see yez safe,’ I retur-rns. 

““<T will meet yez,’ she answers me. 

“That evening I found her in the crowd, dressed in a 
white gown, wid short sleeves, and a veil over her hair. 
The flush in her cheek tould me her hear-rt beat wid 
excitement, but that she was not afraid. So, whin the 
concer-rt was by, we walked down the street. 

“Yez all know Honolulu and I will not describe to yez 
all that we saw; but I took the gir-rl down King Street, 
amid the throng of all nations; and she looked at the chil- 
dren playing in the gutter and the women sitting on the 
doorsteps and the drunks yelling across the street. Thin 


we came toward Iwilei; and there I steered her down the 
little alleys, where the painted women stared out wid death 
in their eyes. I hear-rd her breath come fast and her hand 
was heavy on me ar-rm. She drew her veil over her face. 

“At the ind of half an hour she said: 

““Yake me back. ’Tis too awful!’ 

“Tis the wor-rld,’ I remar-rks. ‘Praised be the saints, 
yez shall safely see what manny look on to their desthruc- 
tion.’ Thin I guided her out and uptown again. 

“Afther that I took her into the cafés and made her sit 
at a little table and listen to the talk and watch the women 
wid their fine gowns and their bright eyes. She said noth- 
ing till a woman came into the place where we were and 
looked around and saw a man, and wint to him and whis- 
pered in his ear. The man tur-rned on the woman and 
cur-rsed her, and she fell into a chair weeping. 

““Tiet her be,’ I tould me bould mission’ry, who was for 
going and comfor-rting the poor creature. ‘’Tis a woman’s 
par-rt to shed tears.’ 

“*But he swore at her!’ moaned me companion. 

“*Tis the wor-rld’s way in places like these,’ I remar-rked. 

“‘So I fetched her into the bright street again. 

““*Niow let me go home,’ says she. 

“““He wasn’t there,’ I reminds her. 
place to go.’ 

““*T don’t want to see him ever again!’ she mour-rns. 

“But I swept her away and across to a little street I 
know and stopped before a building all dar-rk and gloomy. 
Me companion drew back at the foot of the stairs. 

“**T will not go farther,’ says she. 

““T am your guardian,’ I remar-rks. ‘We will go up.’ 

“At the top of the stairs a little gate opened in a big 
door, and I gave the pass-wor-rd and the door opened. 
Thin another door beyond 
that swung aside and I drew 
her into a big room filled wid 
light and noise. “T'was Chow 
Sing’s gambling house we were 
in, and all the rooms were 
crowded wid people thrying 
to be robbed. For a momint 
I stood still and let her take 
itallin. She lifted her veil an 
instant and thin let it fall, for 
there were manny women in 
the room intent on staking 
money against the game. 

““*What is it they are doing?’ 
demands Miss Sutherland, 
whispering in me ear. 

“““Gambling,’ I answers her, 
and felt the shudder against 
me ar-rm. 

“Thin a Chinaman came 
up and I bought a drink for 
mesilf and a stack of chips, 
which I proceeded to lose 
whiles me companion looked 
over me shoulder. Whin me 
chips were all swept away I 
led her on into another room, 
big as a hall, where several 
hundred men and women sat 
or stood at the tables. And 
in the cor-rner of me eye Isaw 
me bould Tommy, halfway 
down the biggest table; sitting 
there wid a big stack of chips 
in front of him—but I said 
nothing to the gir-rl. 

“Slowly, and at great ex- 
pinse, for it cost me tin dollars 
lost, I made our way among 
the crowd and down the table, 
till we stood just behind 
Tommy. I peered over his 
shoulder and saw that he had 
lost most of his pile; but he 
played on, wid a smile on his 
face. Whiles I was peeking, the woman nixt him looked 
over wid har-rd sorrow in her eyes. 

**T am broke!’ says she wid a poor laugh. 

“*T’ll lind yez some,’ says Tommy, pulling out a 
goldpiece and passing it to her. 

“Thin me brave mission’ry knew she had found him, 
and I hear-rd the little choke in her throat. I said nothing. 
Tommy staked the half of his pile and it wint the way the 
the rest. 

“*T am unlucky,’ says he. 

““*Yez are lucky in love, thin,’ 
beside him. 

“*T am not,’ says Tommy, the smile fading from his face. 

“«Thin yez will win at last,’ says the woman. 

‘Across the table another man sat, staring at his few 
chips. I eould see that he was gone—that the table had 
taken his last cent. He looked around and saw a woman 
standing behind him. 

(Concluded on Page 32) 
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Bookmen Say This of Their Own Busines 
But it Depends on the Point of View 


By Robert Sterna Yar 


It ‘‘Went’’ All Right 


prominent Harvard professor bustled determinedly 

into one of the largest publishing houses in America 
and asked to see the head of the house. While awaiting 
his turn he walked up and down in apparent excitement. 
He wore a look of expectancy and confided to the attend- 
ant that he was the inventor of a book scheme which would 
double the sales of the house and incidentally make his 
own fortune. The attendant grinned. Half an hour later, 
in the publisher’s private office, the young man introduced 
his subject glowingly and added: ‘‘Two or three of the 
professors think the plan is great; and so I hurried down 
overnight to lay it before you. I knew you’d want to 
know about it quickly.” 

The publisher paused a few moments, looked into a 
earnest face before him, and said gently: 

“Tell me about it. Be frank and full in your statement 
and I will treat you fairly.” 

The young man launched into his scheme, even describ- 
ing in detail the mental process which gave it birth; and 
the publisher listened patiently to the end. Then he said: 

“The plan is a very good one. We have been using it 
for a hundred years. There is nothing new in the book- 
publishing business—hasn’t been since its beginning. We 
have developed, of course; but we haven’t changed.” 


A YOUNG man with a note of introduction from a 


Better Chances in Copper 


HAT is one inside glimpse of a business which doubtless 
is more fascinating to more cultivated people the world 
over than any other organized livelihood except, perhaps, 
acting and authorship. General publishing, so called to 
distinguish it from textbook and subscription-book pub- 
lishing —two highly specialized modern businesses—is, in 
fact, little changed from its beginning. The pub- 
lisher who sits at his desk today, discussing with a 
group of subordinates the selling chances of a manu- 
script which has been read by all of them, deals 
with precisely the same problems in much the same 
way as the printer of a century ago who gravely 
consulted his foreman as to the chances of making 
fifty pounds out of a little adventure in publishing, 
never dreaming that he was founding a publishing 
house that would become famous in the genera- 
tions. The problems of today bulk bigger and carry 
burdens of worry and complexity then undreamed 
of; but they arethe same old problems. No business 
has changed so little as the publisher’s. 
Let us lift another corner of the curtain. 
A brilliant young reader who had “picked” a 
dozen successes in half as many seasons,-including 
a couple of “‘best sellers,’’ had determined to start 
for himself and was seeking capital. After many 
months he interested a couple of rich men. 
“But is it a good business?” they asked. 
“Good? I should say so!’ replied the enthusi- 
astic youngster. ‘“‘It is the most fascinating thing 
in the wide world. Its associations are nothing 
short of noble, and its problems call for the best 
that the shrewdest and most cultivated man has 
in him. The man who deals in fabrics or foodstuffs 
works all day, so that he may live evenings and 
holidays; but the publisher lives—really lives—in 
the highest sense of the word, in his work day by 
day. Why 
“But,” interrupted his capitalists, ‘that’s your 
part of it, and we don’t wonder you love the busi- 
ness; but where do we come in? What chance 
have we to earn twenty per cent on our investment, 


for we must have a 
SOM, bait as good as that 
rt to tempt us to under- 
take therisks of start- 
ing a brand-new 
enterprise.” 
“Well,” said the 
young publisher, “I 
can Satisfy you there. 
Mr. Ess takes eighty- 
five thousand a year 
out of his business in 
dividends, besides his 
salary, which must be handsome. Mr. Dee has built up 
in ten years a business of a million and a half a year. Mr. 
Bee does a business of four millions a year. Mr. Aitch has 
built up a business of four hundred thousand in a quarter 
of a century which is said to net a hundred thousand a year. 
I don’t know any publisher of any account at all who isn’t 
prosperous—except a couple of very conspicuous houses 
which came to grief by bad management in their second 
generations; but they were very prosperous under their 
founders and doubtless will be again, with their fine lists. 
Why don’t you ask the publishers themselves?” 

The capitalists did so. 

“General book-publishing?”’ asked Mr. Ess. “Finan- 
cially speaking, it’s the poorest business in the world.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dee reflectively, “if you’ve got hold 
of a genius, go ahead. Every publishing business needs a 
genius. But why don’t you try mining stocks?” 

“Get big bulk and you’ll make money,” said Mr. Bee, 
“provided you don’t lose your boots trying to get your 
bulk. Pare expenses to the half-cent and never pay a 
twelve-hundred-dollar salary if you can hire fora thousand. 
Be your own axman, so you'll be sure. Otherwise there’s 
nothing in books.” 

“Trade books alone?” asked Mr. Aitch. “‘It’s the worst 
business in the world. I hope you’ve got hogsheads of 
money. Better go into textbooks. Fiction, did you say? 
Yes, there’s money made in novels, they tell me. So there 
is in copper. I’ve heard of fortunes made in copper. But 
then, I’m nospeculator. If I wereI think I’d prefer copper.” 

Yet these men were all highly successful. 

However, let us consider them individually. 

Mr. Ess is a distinguished general publisher, but he 
also owns a highly profitable magazine, a highly profit- 
able schoolbook business, a highly profitable subscription 


It Frequently Happens That 
: You Can Buy at the Same 

Counter Two Different Editions 

of the Same Famous Novel 
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business, a retail business, a rare-book ‘busing : 
several other minor businesses in books built up around 
central publishing business and supporting it like chay 
around the cathedral choir, each dovetailed into A 
other and into the central core, making a business edi 
beautiful in proportions and a fortress for strength. 
And Mr. Dee’s general publishing business is suppor 
by three handsomely profitable magazines, besides a 
of minor undertakings which make, all together, for h 
aggressive power. Besides which, Mr. Dee is himself 
own business genius—a great merchant who would 
wrung wealth and power out of any business he 
chanced to go into. 
And Mr. Bee inherited a great business, founded 
simpler days upon a great English publishing house, € 
today consisting of a union of general publishing 
importing and textbook publishing on a large seale— 
whole driven forward by a will of steel on a scale of i 
so low as to be the wonder even of the publishing y 


., 
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How the Worst Becomes the Best — 


ND Mr. Aitch’s is not a general publishing busi 
all, though most folks think it is, but a highly 
ized and developed business in higher textbooks, 
and assisted by a general publishing department whi 
assisted, is profitable because of its quality and be 
the careful skill with which it is handled. 

The point becomes as clear as sunshine. 

The “‘worst business in the world’’ becomes one 
best in the world when it is propped up on every 
specialized departments sucking in profit from o 
markets; or when it is combined with periodical 
tion, each department materially assisting the othe 
naturally the hub of any publishing combination in 
it appears; and the nearer perfect the surrounding 
the greater the possible speed. F 

There are general publishing houses, howell W 
stand successfully all by themselves. This m 
business, and bulk business means one of two t 
either many years of patient and discriminati 
building, with ample capital to build with; or 
result accomplished more quickly by the acquisiti 
lists of other houses which, for some reason or’ 
generally lack of profits—elect to drop out of acti 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company is the best 
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through slow building. Its list goes bac 
beginning of New England literature and its: 
today contains the lifework of the most e 
of the earlier American writers. This m: 
list, the accumulation of generations, alon« 
support a great house today without the f 
ing educational and subscription dear 
have been added in recent years. 

Another Boston house, Little, Brown & Cor 
is as good an example as any of the other 1 
of bulk-getting. Starting with an old and 
business in lawbooks, the house never attain 
success in general publishing until it aequ 
fine list which it became possible to purch: 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, decided that 
wasn’t enough money in publishing to temp 
to go any farther. With this valuable 
the house has ever since built aggressi 
profitably. 

Speaking’ generally, it may be said t 
about one hundred and fifty thousand doll: 
receipts yearly to support the simplest gene! 
lishing business, unaided by special departments 
other publishing fields; at two hundred thousa 
dollars there will be profit and at four hw nd. 
thousand dollars prosperity. 

These figures—even the minimum—are Mi 
easy to get, however. The new publisher 
must sell a great many books to aggregate’ 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and, uni 
goodly proportion of the income represents “ 
that is, formerly published books which havi 
paid back their cost of publication and 
selling well on a basis of real profit — can 
to break even. 


ie of the most distinguished publishers in America 
ined for years that he didn’t want “‘best sellers.’’ 
They are too expensive,” he said. “I can’t afford 
m.” 

en I seriously challenged him one day to prove his 
ion, he said: 

‘Tt is easily proved. Here—hand me that bit of paper 
ie us make some figures. Let us assume a novel of 
i! hundred pages, illustrated with drawings by one 
the high-priced illustrators. Let us assume that it 
tually sells.one hundred thousand copies and that our 
t edition was ten thousand. It will figure up something 
» this: 

5 Original Drawings, at $150 . 
iposition and pea at al. a page 4 Fe one 
erDies . : Steet sree 25 
er for 10, 000 copies ee ae 


ating Text and Illustrations 300 
jing 10,000, at 11 cents . _ 1100 
Total . $3075 


thirty and three- -quarter ‘cents ¢ a bodk. 


/'Sueceeding printings will cost, at the same rate—less, 
‘ourse, the first costs, drawings, plates and dies—nine- 
4 cents a book; or an average of twenty and one-tenth 


ets a book for the total sale. The showing then will be: 


; of Manufacture ete ~-< S0:201 
hor’s Royalty, at 20 per cent of price, $1. Meow .30 
; of Doing Business, 28 per cent of income ~ =-.224 

Siial Advertising Campaign . . . . ~~... 05 


$0.775 
 Deducted from average price received . . . .  .80 
Leaves average net profit on each book . $0.025 


Tf the ‘best seller’ scores a hundred thousand in the 

rse of its run—say, two years—the total net profit will 
| =e hundred dollars. I’m quite aware that 
nit persons believe that the publisher gets many times 
+ profit out of it; but these are the facts. To get the 
yjaor’s returns, of course, you have only to multiply the 
tal sale by the royalty. In the above instance it would 
b) hirty thousand dollars.” 


Why Novels Cost You More 


f 

| 

“ O YOU see there’s no profit in it for us—and what’s 
) the use? Besides yielding no profit, it actually hogs 
whole attention of the house to the exclusion of the 
and really important books—the books that, bulked 
other, really make profit, and the books that carry the 
liity and the prestige and the power and the influence 
fie house. It eclipses them all. Salesmen strive to land 
jiatities of the best seller because it is a showy business 
| everybody’s talking about it. Every one in the house 
about reporting the last sale of twenty-five hundred 
Ces just in by wire. The advertising man puts the 
v ched thing at the top of every ad, and grows scornful 
fi1e lesser sellers that constitute our real power. What 
hey care that the big sale brings no profit? The cornet 
Famis and the crowd chuck up their hats! The lust of 
erd-making has the whole establishment by the throat; 
yiave ceased to be a serious business house in our wild 
for the top of the best-sellers list in the Saturday 
espapers. No more for me.” 

‘ow it cannot be denied that there was a great deal 
f lid sense in this point of view, especially at the time 
‘as uttered, some eight or ten years ago, just before 
tollapse of the “‘crazy period,’’ when publishers of all 
lees were spending their profits in rash advertising 
x the temporary delusion that “books are like every- 
Zelse; advertise enough and they’ll sell any amount.” 
‘ace then conditions have been much bettered, as we 
‘see; but even before the betterment the publisher 
‘ed greatly modified his point of view. He found that, 
' without profit, 
'rge seller is a 
ity good thing 
Ossess. 

' the first place, 
the best possible 
tdeleader.” The 
man who has a 
ey selling novel 
nis list is eagerly 
sted in every 
\'shop and finds 
ach easier to sell 
0}1 his whole list 
if he had no big 
Diialty to make 
twvelcome. Ihave 
| lsalesmen value 
ah shigh astwenty 
ae: meaning 
is the big seller at 
“Op would tend 
-crease the sales 
le rest of the 
‘iby that large 
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proportion. The constant reordering of the big seller by 
mail and express by every bookshop, big and little, in 
the country keeps the house that publishes it and that 
house’s whole list constantly and profitably before the 
attention of the trade. 

In the second place, it is the best kind of an “author 
getter.”’ There is at least one author on your list who is 
receiving handsome royalties and who consequently is 
sounding your praises widely and continuously. Authors of 
novels besiege the offices of the publishers of a “‘best seller”’ 
under the impression that he possesses some occult power 
to make novels sell; at worst, they see his advertising and 
speak of him admiringly as ‘‘a heavy advertiser,’’ which 
is a profitable reputation to possess. Successful authors 
of all kinds of books are the easier of approach. 

I have said that profit conditions are better now than 
eight or ten years ago; but some of the conditions are 
worse. Paper, printing and binding all cost more now than 
then. On the other hand, competition in advertising has 
ceased, publishers having learned by costly experience that 
there is nothing in it to gain and all to lose, and that the 
old publishing fact that each book has its own natural limit 
of sale, beyond which it can be advanced by advertising 
only at a loss, is as much a fact about fiction as about any 
other kind of book. Book-advertising, at its height ten 
years ago, has rapidly lessened, until now it probably 
represents as nearly actual value as will ever be realized. 

The recent advance in the price of fiction does not help 
the publisher. That is the bookseller’s profit, though it 
was the publisher who brought it to pass. 

Perhaps you did not know there had been an advance 
in the price of novels! 

Perhaps you became so used to advances in the prices 
of everything that you never even noticed that your novels 
had gone up twenty-five per cent! 

No one can blame you, of course; for naturally you 
would have been more likely to notice it if the price 
hadn’t gone up! 

Anyway, it used to be that publishers published the 
standard novel at a dollar and a half and booksellers sold 
it at a dollar and eight cents. Now publishers publish it at 
a dollar and thirty-five cents net and booksellers maintain 
that price; but there is no perceptible increase in the price 
the bookseller pays the publisher for it. 

It happened this way: Booksellers were not making 
enough out of fiction to make it worth their while to fea- 
ture it, particularly as certain cut-rate department stores 
often sold novels at an actual cash loss for the sake of the 
advertisement, hoping to draw customers for other depart- 
ments. The publishers saw the natural retail outlets for 
their books threatened with actual obliteration by this 
destructive competition, and some years ago they com- 
bined to maintain prices for one year after publication, 
refusing to sell to those who would not agree to do so. The 
cut-rate department stores shouted “Trust,” and a five 
years’ war began, which ended in the defeat of the pub- 
lishers in the courts, but the sound establishment in prac- 
tice of the business principle of price maintenance. The 
combination, of course, went permanently out of existence; 
but the retail trade, including the vast majority of the 
largest and soundest department stores in the country, no 
longer troubles itself-about those cut-rate shops. They 
may cut all they please and charge their losses to adver- 
tising; but they no longer affect the main current of the 
country’s book business. 

There still remained, however, too little profit in novels 
to tempt the bookseller to do more than keep a few on his 
counter. Something had to be done to spur him to real 
effort. ‘‘ More profit!’’ he cried. - ‘‘ Put fiction on the net 
basis, as other books.” 

And so it came about. 

However, there was no combination of publishers now; 
nor could there ‘be. The experiment must be made by 


The Vast Majority of Novels are Fortunate if They Sell Two or Three Thousand Each 
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“‘Two or Three of the Professors Think the Plan is Great’? 


individuals; and by-and-by one big house tried a book or 
two at a dollar and thirty-five cents net, that word ‘‘net”’ 
meaning that the published price was to be maintained for 
a year. It “‘went” all right. There was no complaint 
from the public and no dropping off in sales. Other 
publishers tried the experiment, and it was found that 
some of the higher-priced novels outsold with ease the 
old-priced novels lying alongside them on the same counter. 
Purchasers seemed to buy what they wanted irrespective 
of price. 

Would it retard a big seller? That finally became the 
question. 

The answer was: Lewis Rand. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, one of the boldest experimenters in the new 
system, ventured Mary Johnston’s big historical novel at 
a dollar and forty cents net. Some publishers thought 
they were taking great chances. 

The public didn’t think so, however. Lewis Rand 
bounded into first place from the start. It scored its first 
hundred thousand on its first wind. The ‘‘net novel” was 
established. The price of fiction was definitely and per- 
manently raised. By now every publisher has swung into 
line and almost every novel is put out at the advanced 
price. 


Wait Two Years and Save Money 


HOUGH the bookseller gets practically all the increase 

from this advance in price, there is a slight saving to the 
publisher in royalty, which makes an appreciable differ- 
ence to him. Nor does the author lose anything in the 
end, because fiction has become really profitable to the 
bookseller, at last —it really wasn’t before—and he actually 
sells a great many more copies than he used to under the 
old system. 

Another new source of profit is the business in cheap 
editions that has grown up within the last ten years. There 
are houses whose whole business is to get a secondary sale 
of novels, at a fifty-cent retail price, which have made 
real successes at the higher price. 

The publisher of the successful novel, two years after it 
first appears on the market, makes his deal with the cheap- 
edition man, loaning 
him the plates for a 
royalty of ten cents 
for each book printed 
from them. Of this, 
five cents goes to the 
author in lieu of 
royalty. The cheap- 
edition man prints in 
large editions, using 
the-cheapest possible 
paper and a greatly 
cheapened binding. 
Editions of twenty- 
five thousand cost 
him, say, fifteen cents 
a book to manufac- 
ture, or, including his 
ten cents to the pub- 
lisher, twenty-five 
cents a book. He 
sells chiefly to de- 
partment stores at 
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Page 53) 
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OME on, Addy; we'll be late,” said 
Mrs. Humphrey briskly as she AVL 
stepped into the living room, draw- 


ing on her gloves. Her husband occupied the 
morris chair, sitting on the small of his back 
and his shoulderblades, with one thin knee 
cocked up and a copy of the Big Rapids 
Express spread out upon it. 

“Thirty-one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight,”’ he replied dreamily, address- 
ing the open page rather than his wife— 
“thirty-one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight.” 

Mrs. Humphrey, buttoning a glove, step- 
ped behind him and looked over his shoulder 
to discover what this cryptic reply referred 
to. She didn’t mind his fits of abstraction, 
except as they betrayed him into doing things 
that confirmed the more stupid and ignorant 
inhabitants of Vale in a disgusting opinion 
that he was ‘‘nutty.” 

The numerals he had repeated appeared 
in big black type in the circulation statement 
at'the head of the newspaper’s editorial page. 

““A circulation of thirty-one thousand six 
hundred and twenty-eight now,” he specu- 
lated; ‘“‘probably that means the paper goes 
into twenty thousand homes, and ten thou- 
sand of ’em would buy my wooden ovens 
right away if they knew there was any such 
thing. That’s the trouble, Carrie. It ain’t 
that people don’t want my ovens. The 
trouble is they don’t hear about ’em.”’ 

True, he watched the marriage licenses in 
three counties and made the bride a wedding 
present of a wooden oven whenever the gift 
seemed likely to attract attention. His prize 
contest for schoolchildren had made many 
people aware that a valuable article known 
as the Humphrey oven existed and might be 
procured for only a dollar and a half. He 
advertised regularly in the Vale Vindicator, 
the Bloomingdale Patriot and the Mattewan Guardian, 
but the Vindicator’s subscription list comprised only five 
hundred and seventy-two names and it claimed the 
largest circulation in the county. 

“T suppose it costs a good deal to advertise in the 
Express,” Mrs. Humphrey suggested sympathetically. 

“Their rates are pretty high,” he replied absently; ‘‘but 
I wouldn’t mind that. You see, they won’t print my 
advertisements at all except for spot cash.” 

“Oh, well, you’ll be forehanded by-and-by,” she con- 
soled. ‘“‘The ovens are really going beautifully. It won’t 
be long before you’ll have money to advertise anywhere. 
‘You must be patient.” 

As an example in that virtue she stepped to the hall and 
returned with his hat. Taking the newspaper from his 
knee and putting the hat on his head, she slipped her hand 
under his arm and gently pulled him to his feet. ‘‘The 
lecture begins at eight, you know,” she reminded him. 

For a moment he stood blinking foolishly at her; then 
he remembered about the lecture and docilely permitted 
her to lead him from the house. 

“Tf I could only advertise as I ought I’d be selling a 
hundred ovens a day instead of ten,’”’ he observed as they 
went down the porch steps. ‘‘And every oven I can sell 


helps some woman do her housework, Carrie,’ he added | 


very sincerely. “I feel like a man that’s trying to shout 
tidings of great joy with his mouth full of sand—I can 
only sputter.”’ 

She did not reply, and he felt that the expression he 
had chosen was distasteful to her. She could hardly be 
described as a pious woman, yet everything connected 
with her church she took with the deepest seriousness. 
They had turned toward the main street of the village and 
were strolling on in the pleasant Indian summer evening 
under gorgeously colored maples and past neat lawns that 
were still green. 

“There’s an awful lot of waste in the world,” he specu- 
lated on, after a while. ‘“‘See all the foolish stuff they put 
in the newspapers, when they might a good deal better be 
saying something about my oven. If I could turn some of 
the pure waste B 

“I do believe,’ Mrs. Humphrey interrupted in shocked 
tones, ‘‘that Bill Peters is drunk again.” 

Looking ahead Addison perceived by the electric light 
on the Vale House corner that the street, usually empty at 
that hour, was occupied by a crowd of twenty or more per- 
sons whom a lank and bony man of middle age, with a 
powerfully hooked nose, was addressing from the tail of a 
farm wagon. It was undoubtedly Bill Peters, and undoubt- 
edly he was drunk. As-they approached a gleeful shout 
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went up from the audience, for the village marshal, having 
climbed over the front wheel of the wagon and approached 
the orator strategetically from the rear, had suddenly shut 
off his eloquence and breath by encircling his neck with a 
muscular arm. When the Humphreys reached the corner 
the younger members of the crowd were joyfully following 
Bill and the marshal down the street toward the lock-up. 

“There you have it again,’ Addison commented philo- 
sophically; “just waste! Bill Peters can make a rattling 
good speech; but what good does it do him? Good 
evening, Lute,’ he added, noticing a figure that sat 
placidly on the curb at their feet. 

It was a round-shouldered figure, clad in frayed trousers, 
soiled and collarless shirt, an ancient vest that dangled like 
arag, and a faded derby hat; it was smoking a disreputable 
cob pipe, and in response to Addison’s friendly greeting 
it merely nodded, carefully avoiding Mrs? Humphrey’s 
accusing glance. 

The figure appertained to Lute Morrow, who had been 
Addison’s general handy-man when the inventor was only 
the proprietor of a small and deeply embarrassed hardware 
store. Even then Lute had been secandalously lazy; but 
he had rendered a signal service in the matter of securing a 
plant for the manufacture of wooden ovens. Since then 
he had degenerated into a mere parasite. 

“‘And there’s some more waste, Addison Humphrey,” 
said Mrs. Humphrey gravely as they turned the corner. 

“Yes; that’s true, Carrie,’ the inventor confessed 
humbly—knowing in his guilty soul that, as his wife 
pointed out, his indulgence was utterly demoralizing Lute. 
But the demoralization seemed so agreeable to Lute and 
the ten dollars a week amounted to so little anyway, that 
Addison continued to shirk his duty. 

Presently, obeying the gentle pull of his wife’s hand, he 
turned into the little red brick church, was vaguely aware 
of shaking hands with Rev. Lucien A. Watts at the door 
and of being led to aseat. Thereafter, at intervals, various 
explosive statements concerning the liquor traffic floated 
hazily through the anteroom of his absorbed mind. 

“T say, you sit still and let whisky destroy you body and 
soul!”’ 

That statement, delivered with astonishing vocal energy 
and accompanied by a mighty thump upon the pulpit, 
somehow roused him, and for the first time he took note of 
his surroundings. Ahead, Rey. Lucien A. Watts sat at the 
front of the small rostrum, his head cocked a little to one 
side, looking down at the audience through his spectacles 
with an air of preternatural gravity. Behind him sat 
Mrs. Lucile Warrington Stubbs, soprano, under a huge and 
much-adorned hat, fanning herself- with a sheet of music. 
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The speaker, Mrs. Minerva P.B 
had paused to wipe her perspiring 
and refresh herself with a draugh; 
water. She was a very stocky woman wi) 
broad, flat face and heavy jaw that indie; 
great firmness of character. Having re 
herself, the oratrix renewed her verbal a 
with tremendous vigor. 

Looking about, Addison perceived that; 
small church was about two-thirds filled y; 
precisely the same audience he was ac 
tomed to seeing there every Sunday morn 
He calculated that, instead of being in in| 
nent danger from liquor, there was not a 
in the house that took three drinks in 


course of a year. 4 
“More waste,” he reflected, smiling a li] 
to himself; “‘waste everywhere—the teak 
stuff in the newspapers, Bill Peters, I 
Morrow, Minerva P. Bangs.” He was tun 
this reflection over in his mind with r 
amusement when an odd and fascinai 
thought struck him. ® | 
Next morning, having discovered Ty 
Morrow fishing in the little pond aboyey 
dam from which the oven plant deri 
water power, Addison beckoned the di 
ized employee into the office and close 
door. 
“‘Lute,”’ said he confidentially, “do 
suppose if I’d pay Bill Peters’ fine and 
him five dollars he’d sign the pledge 
make a speech for me?” : 
“Tf you'd git Bill out of the lock-up 
give him fifty cents he’d sign anything 
all,’”’ Lute replied with conviction; “ ny 


terrible dry about now. And Bill’ll al 
make a speech; it seems to give | 
satisfyin’ conviction that he ain’t at \ 

After some further conversation / 
looked his employee steadily in the e 
was scandalous and demoralized, no 
but incorruptibly loyal. ‘“‘Of course I’m trusting to} 
Lute,” said the inventor under his breath. 

By noon that day many people in Vale received i 
amazing news that William J. Peters had calle 


Minerva P. Bangs and signed the pledge. Coming at 


M¢) 
little glow of virtuous pleasure over it. 
“TIsthat so? Well, I’m certainly glad to hear it,’’ he r 
mured, looking out of the window as she told him the nes 
Next day Vale was littered with handbills anno 
that William J. Peters would lecture on temperane 
Grand Army tent at the baseball grounds the fol 
evening. 
The Grand Army tent had a seating capacity of e] 
hundred, which was equal to two-thirds the populatios 
Vale. The seats consisted partly of borrowed chi: 
partly of rough pine benches. A rude platform was ( 
structed at one side of the tent. When Reverend Wz 
Minerva P. Bangs and Lucile Stubbs took the chi 
reserved for them on this platform, they saw, by the fla 
light of a gasoline torch, that the tent was nearly ° 
Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey, arriving a little late, had tot 
seats on a rear bench. f 
A moment after they were seated Mrs. Humphrey w 
pered in surprise: ‘‘Why, Addy, that’s one of your 0 
he’s got up there.” a 
‘Why, so it is,” the inventor replied in affected surpi 
while a guilty conscience stung him. 2 
A pitcher of water and drinking glass had been provi 
for the speaker. They reposed upon the articl } 
Humphrey mentioned. As the article stood on off 
neatly stenciled legend on its door—“‘ Humphrey Woo 
Oven. Patent Applied For’’—ran up. and down. — 
everybody could read it. & 
The lecturer, appearing in his little-used Sun) 
clothes—consisting of a neat navy-blue business 
white shirt, standing collar and bright green four-in-h 
tie—began somewhat haltingly, as he was not mucha 
tomed to speaking in public when sober. He Fe ( 


lov 


fidence as he proceeded, however, and began ill al 
his general remarks with personal references. :. 
“Now, there’s Jake Small,’ he said gravely, pointi 
long forefinger at an auditor on a rear bench. “Y 
know Jake’s as good a painter as you could ask or 
he’s sober; but what.good is he when he’s drunk? * 
Jake knows he oughtn’t to get drunk just as well as you 
He knows his family needs the money. He’s told mi 
Mirhsdlf fifty tmen leat that so, Jekege ; j 
Having himself been one of the town’s most inco 
drinkers for many years, the lecturer naturally h 


drew copiously upon that knowledge, gravely naming 
ad pointing out various individuals, he held the audience 
electrified suspense. 
ite was undoubtedly the most interesting and exciting 
mperance lecture that Vale had ever known. At its 
nelusion there was considerable speculation among one 
jon of the audience as to whether any of the persons 
ed for illustrative purposes would elect to go to the mat 
th Bill. The orator, however, was of a long-limbed, 
ny, wiry, slightly bandy-legged build, and it was the 
yailing opinion that, except his wife, only two per- 
in Vale could lick him. Among others in the audience 
2 comment was of a different and higher character; and 
the urgent request of several leading citizens Bill con- 
ited to deliver another lecture on temperance in the tent 
o evenings later. At that lecture he read aloud a list of 
2 yarious consignments of liquor that Druggist Jennings 
d received within three months, and made such pointed 
mments that the druggist stumped out of the tent, 
ieple with indignation. 

[The morning after this second lecture Lute Morrow 
et into his employer’s office, closing the door after 


‘ir knowledge of the drinking habits of others. As 


a. “Bill says,’ Lute explained, “that if you’ll stake 
aa little he’ll lecture at all the towns around here—with 
», Oven on the platform, of course. Bill’s two great 
yural weaknesses is oratory and booze.” 
This communication plunged the inventor into an 
aappy state. He hated to be tempted, because he was 
apt to yield. Of course he could justify himself to his 
cnmind. Temperance was a good thing; the oven was a 
id thing; and the two good things combined would 
tually strengthen and forward each other. Yet he was 
_tely aware that other people—especially his wife—would 
ard the arrangement as scandalous. 

I dunno about that, Lute,’ he muttered thought- 
fiy. “I’m afraid’’—he stared meditatively at the desk, 
ling his prominent nose—‘‘I’m afraid I’ll have to 
ik it over.” 
jfe meant honorably and impartially to consider the 
pblem in all of its phases; but when Lute departed his 
thiking, in spite of himself, took an unfortunate turn. 
¥.ha pencil and a blank letterhead he began working out 
ie problems in arithmetic, something like this: Six 
; dred multiplied by six makes thirty-six hundred, which 
dided by fifty gives a quotient of seventy-two. And 
th meant that if Bill delivered six lectures in a week and 
th audiences averaged six hundred persons, thirty-six 
hidred souls would behold the oven on the platform; and 
if 1e out of fifty became a purchaser the output of ovens 
1 be practically doubled. Of course this meant again 
it; housework would be made easier for twice as many 


jhough this arithmetic possessed a strong fascination 
iohim, he realized that the fascination belonged to the 
ae family as that which the serpent exercised over Eve. 
he opening of the 


‘said ‘‘Howdy-do,” 
m at once began tearing 
sheet of letter paper 
ii small bits—for the 
2 who entered was 
Lucien A. Watts. 
sting at the end of the 
ator’s desk, the pas- 
\ffably discussed the 
éher, the corn crop, 
recent election, Mrs. 
er’s appendicitis, 
ayer Reimer’s new 
mobile. Thus, in due 
hi proper time, he got 
‘cad to the subject of 
s:all—which was to 
i a little fund for the 
Wiose of launching 
tya P. Bangs upon 
tareer as a temper- 
t lecturer. 

imy people, he him- 
icluded, thought the 
is r hada fine presence. 
eas tall and broad, 
(2vidently was going 
fat. Already he had 
e start toward a 
‘ chin. His face was 
ul as the new moon 
Ciearly as large. He 
{. way of cocking his 
d to one side, opening 
itge, dull eyes very 
and staring at a per- 
‘with preternatural 
é nity. It made Addi- 
fuink of an owl in the 


act of receiving some such amazing piece of intelligence 
as that the moon is made of green cheese. 

“T think Mrs. Bangs might do a great deal of good,” 
Addison commented thoughtfully, ‘‘if she could only get 
the attention of the right people. You see, there’s no use 
in delivering temperance lectures to steady-going church 
members who are temperate already. If you’re going to 
do any good you’ve got to catch the attention of people 
that aren’t temperate. Now there’s Bill Peters; he gets 
the attention of just the sort of people you’re after, because 
he stirs up a lot of public curiosity. You see, people have 
so many distractions nowadays that you can’t do anything 
at all unless you strike out with something novel and stir 
up their curiosity and get their attention.” 

“True; that’s very true,” the pastor murmured. 

“My idea,” the inventor continued, with a bold casual- 
ness, ‘‘would be to let Bill and Minerva—that is, Mrs. 
Bangs—form a sort of combination—lecture together, you 
know. That of itself would stir up curiosity, you see.” 

Reverend Watts was so truly amazed that he forgot to 
cock his head. 

“Under your auspices, as you might say,’’ Addison 
continued, “to give the thing proper standing and tone. 
You would introduce the speakers, you know, and all that. 
Now that would be something novel to work on. Why, we 
would have everybody in this part of the state under the 
tent!’? Indeed, the idea that had just happened to pop 
into his head quite took possession of him; already he was 
smiling and nodding at the pastor, his eyes shining with 
enthusiasm, and as he proceeded to sketch various expedi- 
ents for attracting publie attention which occurred to him 
on the spur of the moment, the pastor’s mind began to 
warm up. 

“T was thinking myself,” said Addison—shameless by 
now in the heat of his idea—‘‘ whether it wouldn’t be a good 
thing to send Bill Peters out as a lecturer on temperance, 
because he can catch the crowd that needs to be caught, 
you see. Of course I’d pay something toward his expenses, 
and a saloonkeeper might say it was an advertising dodge 
on my part. But my oven is a novelty, you know; it 
helps to arouse public curiosity; it helps to make this 
different from just the ordinary temperance lecture, and 
that’s what we want. Besides, it’s a good, useful article, 
and I’d be spending money to advertise it in some way or 
other anyway. As I look at it, it’s a great deal better that 
the money should go to help the cause of temperance than 
that it should be paid over for advertising in some news- 
paper that’s owned by a brewery.” 

“True! Perfectly true!’’ murmured the pastor, more 
wide-eyed than ever. 

Half an hour later, bubbling with affable enthusiasm, 
Addison accompanied the pastor to the door and bade him 
cordial adieu. Turning back to the office, his mind still 
aglow, his eyes mildly shining, a vague, happy little smile 
playing upon his lips, something occurred to him and he 
halted abruptly in his tracks. That something was an 


“‘ThirtysOne Thousand Six Hundred and Twenty-Eight,’’ He Replied Dreamily 
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exact realization of what he had committed himself to. 
For a moment he looked very grave. ‘Well, by George, 
I’m in for it now!”’ he said grimly to the desk, and shook 
his head resolutely at it. 

A fortnight after this conference in Addison’s office, the 
section of the state in which Vale is located began to be 
aware of the Vale Volunteers. Fifty strong, followed by 
two wagons containing the tent and other paraphernalia, 
the band marched upon Mattewan, five miles from Vale. 
Rev. Lucien A. Watts headed the procession. Behind him, 
side by side, came Minerva P. Bangs and William J. 
Peters. The remaining Volunteers were young people—all 
save one who rode in the rear wagon. This one was Lute 
Morrow in a new ready-made suit bought at Mr. Taylor’s 
emporium, a white shirt, neat celluloid collar and cuffs and 
a brand-new derby hat only one size too large. 

No other Volunteer knew whether Lute really belonged 
to the band. A presumption to the contrary was raised 
that very first day by the circumstance that he was caught 
behind the tent surreptitiously smoking a cob pipe. As a 
matter of fact, a terrible contingency had occurred to 
Addison’s anxious and divided mind—namely, that Bill 
Peters might suffer one of his periodic lapses and deliver a 
lecture that would bring the movement to an untimely and 
scandalous end. Lute possessed Bill’s confidence and had 
considerable influence over him. 

A good-sized audience assembled at Mattewan and 
studied the perpendicular legend on the door of the 
Humphrey wooden oven, which stood on end at the front 
of the stage with a water pitcher and glass upon it. At 
Mattewan Pastor Watts recruited a score of new Volun- 
teers, who performed the march to Lurton, four miles 
away, the Vale contingent returning home. 

It was at Jonesville, fifty miles from Vale, that Bill 
Peters first introduced the oven into his discourse. With 
his hand resting impressively upon that utensil he explained 
to the audience that his release from the bondage of drink 
was indirectly due to it. As he was usually incapacitated 
by liquor, he said, his wife eked out the meager family 
income by baking and selling pies and cakes. Dime by 
dime she had laid by a little hoard for the purpose of pur- 
chasing herself a wooden oven; but when she had collected 
a dollar and forty cents he discovered and dissipated the 
treasure. Remorse for this act led him to sign the pledge. 
Bill told the story very effectively, for as the Volunteers 
proceeded his oratory gained steadily in emotional fervor, 
though it lost nothing of the personal candor that always 
characterized it. At Jonesville, indeed, his pointed com- 
ments upon the one saloonkeeper of the town led to a 
personal encounter on the public street, which resulted so 
little to the saloonkeeper’s satisfaction that he had Bill up 
in court, where he was triumphantly discharged. 

A report of the Jonesville meeting duly reached Vale and 
produced two results. In the first place, Mrs. Peters 
declared, with great indignation, that if Bill should ever 
dare to say within her hearing that he had taken a dollar 
and forty cents or any 
other sum away from her 
without her consent she 
would break every bone 
in his useless careass—a 
feat that she had come 
within an ace of perform- 
ing upon at least two 
occasions. In the second 
place, Addison wrote a 
confidential and mildly 
reproachful letter to Lute 
Morrow, whom he sus- 
pected and accused of 
having inspired Bill to 
tell the mendacious oven 
story. In his difficult 
position the inventor felt 
that he must really draw 
the line somewhere. 

Mrs. Humphrey natur- 
ally heard the oven story. 
Mrs. Taylor repeated it to 
her and heartily congratu- 
lated her upon her hus- 
band’s advertising ability. 
This led to a colloquy 
between husband and 
wife, which Addison could 
never afterward recall 
without regret, for he 
came so close to lying to 
her that only an extraor- 
dinarily keen mind could 
distinguish the difference. 

Elsewhere the Jones- 
ville meeting led to still 
more important results. 
Mrs. Bangs believed 
firmly that woman was 
essentially much superior 
to man, but was held in 
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subjection by a comprehensive masculine conspiracy. She 
was strengthened in this conviction when she compared 
her speeches with Bill Peters’ speeches, and then compared 
the amount of public attention that she received with the 
amount that Bill received. Now the Jonesville Weekly 
Index gave a column and a half to Bill Peters’ encounter 
with the saloonkeeper and only a line and a half to her 
speech. 

Her opportunity came at Preston, the next town visited 
by the Volunteers. This was the largest place they had 
invaded, containing over four thousand inhabitants. The 
good sister with whom Mrs. Bangs lodged charitably 
repeated to her certain scurrilous remarks that a bartender 
was said to have made. Mrs. Bangs promptly repaired to 
the good sister’s kitchen and possessed herself of the rolling 
pin. Marching down the main street she boldly entered 
the bartender’s place of employment and vigorously 
thumped him over the head with the convenient kitchen 
utensil. 

The effect of this was not lost upon Bill Peters. At 
Hillsboro he carried his wooden oven uptown and hurled 
it bodily through the plate glass window of the Hotel 
Johnson bar. When arraigned in court he declared with 
moving eloquence that the thought of all the misery con- 


tained in the various bottles displayed behind the plate, 


glass had inspired him with uncontrollablerage. The 
justice imposed a merely nominal fine, which a Volunteer 
committee enthusiastically paid. 

Thenceforward a friendly emulation possessed the two 
great protagonists of the Volunteer movement, and a trail 
of shattered glassware marked their wake. . At Plainwell, 
two weeks after Hillsboro, Lute Morrow wrote to Addison 
in his schoolboy scrawl: ‘‘ Minervy tide the score hear by 
jabing the mayor in the stummick with her roln pinn. 
reseats $61.48 expencis including Minervy’s fine $59.25. 
keep wats to home.” 

Pastor Watts indeed had come home the week before 
on the verge of nervous prostration, for the methods of the 
Volunteers had assumed a character that his cautious 
temper could not endure. The Volunteers were now 
practically self-sustaining, for Lute Morrow had gradually 
assumed the functions of a business manager and saw 
that a collection was taken up at every meeting. It isa 
melancholy fact that Lute, who was practically worthless 
for any useful employment, had devoted himself to this 
business of the Volunteers with the utmost zeal. 

Mrs. Humphrey, it scarcely need be said, was scandalized 
and indignant. She felt that the lawless, indecent acts of 
the Volunteers were bringing reproach upon temperance 
and religion. It annoyed her that, however innocent 
her husband was, gossip connected his name with the 
outrageous pair. 

Addison himself was somewhat scandalized and a bit 
indignant. He really had a decent respect for temperance, 
and he had by no means supposed that his relatively 
innocent suggestions would be pushed to this extravagant 
height. More to the point, he was decidedly alarmed. 
True, the Volunteers were now practically self-sustaining, 
and so might be considered as beyond his control. But to 
himself he did not blink his moral responsibility for them. 
Certainly he was more or 
less connected with them in 
the public mind. The news- 
papers had taken to calling 
them the Oven and Rolling 
Pin Brigade. That the 
Volunteers would soon come 
to an ignominious end 
seemed almost inevitable. 
Hither Bill Peters would 
get drunk or the pair 
would do something that 
would get them into jail 
for keeps. In either case 
the ignominy was very 
likely to involve him. He 
shuddered, for example, 
when he imagined himself 
facing his wife after Bill 
Peters had explained with 
inebriate candor how the 
Volunteer movement really 
started. 

As usual, however, there 
was another phase of the 
question. If shattered 
glassware marked the trail 
of the Volunteers, so, also, 
did inquiries concerning the 
Humphrey wooden oven. 
Sales of that article had 
doubled. The thought of 
foregoing the sale of even 
one oven was subtly shock- 
ing to him, as though it 
amounted to an immoral 
flying in the face of 

Providence. 


After carefully considering this many-sided problem he 
conferred with Reverend Watts. ‘‘This window-smashing 
business is cheap and disreputable,” he said; ‘‘it sets a bad 
example of lawlessness. Of course, in one way I’ve nothing 
to do with it; but I helped start the thing off, and I feel I 
ought to do what I can to bring it round into law-abiding 
and respectable ways.” 

“True! I feel the same way,” 
eagerly. 

“T’ve noticed,” Addison went on, “that people are 
interested in anything that moves. All you can say of an 
ordinary street parade is that it moves, yet people will 
stand for hours to look at it. I think we might get up a 
street parade, with floats showing the downward career of 
the drinker and so on—as striking and dramatic as possible, 
you know.” 

“Why, I think that a good idea,”” murmured Mr. Watts. 

“My idea,” said the inventor boldly, ‘‘would be to go 
right into Big Rapids. Of course they’re barred from Big 
Rapids now. This window-smashing business may do in 
country towns, but a city wouldn’t tolerate it. I believe 
you could raise money enough there to make a start—say, 
just two or three floats. Then, you see, you could take the 
parade to other cities and keep adding to it. Of course it 
would be distinctly understood that all illegal, riotous 
methods were dropped.” ‘ 

Having inspired the pastor with enthusiasm for this 
idea, Addison telegraphed for Lute Morrow, who dutifully 
presented himself at the oven plant next day. 

The inventor was busy when Lute entered. Glancing 
up a moment later, he demanded in shocked surprise: 
“Why, what’s the matter?” 

By that time he was quite used to Lute’s celluloid collar, 
ready-made bow tie and oversize derby hat; but now he 
saw that a large discoloration surrounded Lute’s left eye 
and that the organ itself was swollen half shut. 

“Got up in the night and run plumb into an open door,” 
Lute explained, gently feeling the bruised area. 

“People will think you’ve been in a fight,’”’ Addison 
commented jocularly, and proceeded to unfold his plan. 
The street parade, he believed, would prove a great draw- 
ing card; but there must be a distinct understanding that 
this lawless assaulting and window-smashing was to cease. 
Lute’s task was to impress this upon Bill Peters while 
Reverend Watts secured Minerva’s pledge. 

Both Volunteers readily assented to the new program. 
Bill, in fact, had got decidedly the worst of a personal 
encounter with a town marshal, and the skin was still gone 
from Minerva’s nose where a saloonkeeper’s irate wife had 
clawed her. Both were quite favorably inclined at the 
moment toward law-abiding methods. 

From Big Rapids Pastor Watts reported most encourag- 
ing progress. He wrote Addison that he felt sure of raising 
enough money for three or four floats. Of course, he added, 
the people who were generously assisting the enterprise 
wanted it distinctly understood that the Volunteers must 
conduct themselves in a seemly and peaceable manner. 

While preparations were making for the pacific invasion 
of Big Rapids, the Volunteers behaved in the most exem- 
plary manner. At Pecatonica Bill Peters meekly ignored 


said the pastor rather 


He Carried His Wooden Oven Uptown and Hurled it Bodily Through the Plate Glass Window 


a gross personal insult; and at Morriston Minerva me 
gritted her false teeth over what the Intelligencer print 
about her. sf 
Addison was delighted. He felt, with much reason, th 
he had been the chief instrument in redeeming the Voly 
teers from scandalous courses, thereby greatly increas 
their ultimate usefulness to the cause of temperance, } 
had suffered a good deal in secret from an accusing ¢o 
science in respect of his wife; moreover, he had a natw 
human yearning to be admired by the woman he love 
So, when the success of the Big Rapids enterprise seam 
assured, he confessed to his wife that he, and not Reve 
Watts, had inspired and planned it. a: 
“You did?” she cried in joyful admiration. | 
that’s just like you, Addy! To do the whole thing a) 
never say a word! I knew you could do it if you’d on 
put your mind to it! That’s just splendid!” Perhaps | 
blushed slightly as she kissed him. t 
In this way the Big Rapids affair became a sort 
delightful secret between them, and they discussed | 
progress in much the same happy intimacy with which th 
investigated the baby’s teeth, legs and intellectual a 
plishments. Every forenoon Mrs. Humphrey watch 
the boy on a bicycle who delivered the Big Rapids E 
at the house, and eagerly ran over the paper to see wheth 
it said anything about the Volunteers. If it did 
immediately telephoned the item to her husband at | 
oven plant. ‘ 
The parade was to be on Wednesday. After finishi 
supper Tuesday Addison lingered at the table, toying y 
a temptation. Finally, with some hesitation as one givi 
way to a foolish impulse, he suggested: “ What woul 
say, Carrie—what would you think—of running up 
Big Rapids?’ 4g 
‘“Why, I was thinking of that very same thing myse 
Mrs. Humphrey declared, laughing happily. ‘“‘Let’s 
We can take the nine o’clock train up and get th 
midnight. Then we can take the three o’clock trai 
tomorrow and get home for supper. Do you kno 
haven’t been anywhere together for more than a yea 
At the railroad station, waiting for the train, Ad 
dispatched a night telegram to Lute Morrow at Big R: 
The little night journey, without the baby or any 
was almost as deliciously exciting as though they had 
eloping, and they recklessly slept until eight o’clock 
morning. They were luxuriating over a late breakfas' 
a much gilded and mirrored dining room when Ad 
remembered the morning newspapers and extravag 
commissioned the waiter to fetch one. A friendly co 
sation with the waiter concerning the industries o 
Rapids kept his attention engaged for some time. 
the waiter departed and he looked round at his y 
was horror-stricken. : 
Mrs. Humphrey had turned quite pale, and her eyes 
the stony look of tearless woe. Beyond the poy 
speech, she pushed the paper toward him. He ato 
saw, in great black type, over the last column of { 
front page: a 
“Fanatics Run Amuck. Oven and Rolling Pin Brig: 
Wrecks the Alpine Café and Nearly Murders Two Po 
men. Thousandsoof Dol 
Worth of Property D 
troyed. Patrolman Fly 
in the Hospital; Doet 
Fear His Skull is Fractur 
May Die. Patrolman Rj 
Bruised and Bloody. 
Peters, Minerva Bang 
Reverend Watts in Jail.’ 
No word was spoken 
tween husband and \ 
until they had been ii 
privacy of their roo 
two minutes. Addison 
in the plush armchair, 
chin sunk upon his bh 
his left arm dangli 
lessly over the side of 
chair, his nerveless 7 
hand resting palm up 
the paper in his lap. 
Humphrey stood over by} 
window, staring vac 1 
down into the street, 
knew she did not bla 
That was precisely 
could not endur 
dear, faithful, trusti 
though reeling un 
blow, never dreame 
his hand that delive 
“T did the whole tl 
Carrie,’ he said in ad 
toneless voice. “I did 
all myself.” As she tur! 
her lips apart and 
wide with amazement 
(Continued on Pa. 
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i morning not long ago there were two interesting 
letters in the mail of a New England manufacturer. 
The first came from a merchant in a small town 
12 2 Pacific Coast and asked for a catalog and prices on 
). The second was from an indent broker in London, 
ie for the same things. Both writers stated that they 
jieen the manufacturer’s products advertised in a 
fzine. The letters were strikingly alike. Yet the 
Hacturer’ s action on each was decidedly different. 

[2 Pacific Coast merchant’s inquiry delighted him as 
(surance that his advertising was taking hold in new 
ory. Instead of writing his reply, he telegraphed a 
e1an in San Francisco to visit that dealer, show him 
il line of samples and get him started with a little 
( of goods. 

idon is no farther away than California. Yet there 
vd to be something remote and strange about the 
Li inquiry. He laid the letter aside till the next day, 
‘ink it over—and, arriving at no decision, waited 
‘er day. He began to be afraid that some English or 
‘an manufacturer might be taking this method of get- 
information and might copy his goods. Finally the 
pon letter was not answered at all. 

\w the Pacific Coast merchant would sell to con- 
fs in his little town. The demand there is purely 
yand limited, however good. The London indent 
ir, however, would sell to other merchants over pretty 
(ithe whole of South Africa and Australia. He would 
them credit, make collections and shoulder all the 
iand risk. What goods he bought from the manu- 
fer would be paid for promptly once a month, less 
Yer cent commission for his service. It is not easy to 
lore attractive sales than this; but the New England 
facturer ignored it because it came from another 
ry and from a merchant doing business on lines with 
| he was not familiar. 


Trade That Goes Begging 


TEN the American business man thinks of foreign trade 
vertain difficulties seem to come uppermost in his mind. 
1ows that human beings live in other countries—that 
vat, sleep, work, play—that they need goods of many 
i ‘but these possible customers appear to be fenced 
17 boundaries—political divisions, tariffs, customs, 
ages. He has heard of complications in export pack- 
/aipping, credit, collecting, and of export swindles and 
jugs. He thinks of foreign trade not as something that 
Je started on very small beginnings and built up 
(ally, but in connection with the aggregates of millions 
hed at Washington. So, when Opportunity knocks 
| at his door in the shape of an inquiry about his 
from some foreign country, he pretends that he 
| ‘'t hear her and is rather relieved when she goes away. 
4 experienced export man says the first step in foreign 
tis to forget there are boundaries between countries 
They are really imaginary anyway. For any con- 
i vith goods selling generally over the United States 
ising just as definite boundaries every day in the year. 
J of our states has its own laws on debt, bankruptcy 
Lhe like. These complicate credit and collections, 
bt the use of commercial paper and make fraud easier 
1 countries where a uniform code obtains. Domestic 
oss is subject to interstate commerce regulations. 
!ome markets include great foreign-born communities 
by differences in language and customs. The 
entering the East Side of New York with its goods 
‘cally goes to a foreign country so far as the tastes 
fisumers and the ways of merchants are concerned. 
ig astern manufacturer extending his sales to the 
2 Coast will probably make as many minor changes 
| ve as much study to little points of local demand and 
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trade conditions as though he were going into European 
or South American territory. So, when boundaries are 
forgotten, most of the apparent difficulties of export trade 
disappear. 

The beginnings of export trade are on every hand. 
Men let their imaginations go a little in thinking of foreign 
markets. They see, in the mind’s eye, shiploads of goods, 
tugs and lighters, tin-lined cases and twenty-ton cranes, 
brown and yellow folk in tropical harbors. It is not usual 
to think of Illinois or Colorado in that way. The manu- 
facturer who wishes to enter those states for the first time 
feels that he is making progress if he receives inquiries 
from a few consumers there, and places a small stock of 
his goods with one wholesale house in Chicago or Denver. 

Export trade originates in about the same way. 

Every business house that advertises at all, even in one 
or two of its trade journals, is bound to have a few foreign 
letters sprinkled through its mail asking for particulars 
concerning goods. Even the nameplate on a machine will 
bring these inquiries, or the label on a box or can. So 
simple a device as that of printing the price of an article 
in a magazine advertisement will stimulate foreign interest 
and bring cash export orders. For the foreigner is a keen 
reader of American advertising. He often finds descrip- 
tions of articles that he would like to buy direct if he knew 
the price; but many articles are advertised without prices 
for trade reasons. If he knows the price he orders. If it 
is not given probably he does not care to wait weeks for 
further information. Foreign inquiries come from across 
the Canadian border, from export houses at home and 
abroad, and from other quarters. Headway commences 
when these letters are taken up in earnest and given as 
much attention as is bestowed on new corners of the home 
market. 

One of the most thriving export departments in this 
country was started less than four years ago by a woman. 
She was secretary to the president of a manufacturing 
concern. .Small shipments of goods had been going to 
foreign countries for years; but they were always made as 
a matter of necessity and nobody ever wrote to the distant 
customers to find out what they did with the stuff, how 
they liked it; whether they wanted more or whether their 
friends might like some. 

This woman secretary became interested in the stray 
foreign orders and determined to follow them up, learn 
what demand was behind them, the commercial standing 
of the purchasers, the possibilities for extending trade in 
their territory. First, she dug them all out of the letter- 
files, listed them on ecards, arranged them by countries and 
wrote for information. When a foreign consumer could 
be reached she set out to place a little stock of goods with 
some merchant in his locality. If an order came from a 
foreign merchant she asked for a list of his customers and 
circularized them to help his trade. Every order that 
came through a domestic export house was followed up 
with a request for further information. By-and-by the 
woman. had to have an assistant; then another and 
another—and then a salesman. Today that house has 
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regular customers in twenty countries, advertises and 
corresponds in half a dozen languages, and enjoys an export 
business that is still small and, at the same time, shows 
more rapid growth than any portion of its home trade. 

The first orders from abroad may come through an 
American export house, probably situated in New York 
City, which is the center for this trade. The exporter 
corresponds to the jobber in home trade. He has his 
customers in other countries, some of them merchants, 
some buyers of machinery, supplies and the like. These 
export houses are not all alike in their ways of doing busi- 
ness. Their various plans go pretty much according to the 
age of the house. The real old-time commission exporter 
is a buyer, chiefly of staple goods, and acts only as a New 
York purchasing agent for customers in countries where 
he has no representatives himself. The export house that 
is a bit younger and more modern will have representatives 
in the countries with which it trades, and deal in specialties 
as well as staples. Still younger concerns will have quite 
a foreign organization of salesmen, and perhaps branches 
and sample stocks. 


Foreign Collections are Easy 


UPPOSE the American manufacturer becomes interested 

in foreign trade to the extent of clearing out an old desk, 
putting a junior salesman at it and labeling the combi- 
nation “Export Department.” Then, instead of filling 
those orders from the New York exporters in a routine 
way, no questions asked, he will want to know a good 
deal more about their methods and their customers. 

A certain amount of secrecy goes with these orders. The 
export house sends them in, becomes responsible for pay- 
ment and directs that shipment be made under a confi- 
dential shipping mark. The latter is a circle, a horseshoe 
or a triangle, maybe, with the name of a foreign port inside 
and two or three initials indicating the foreign customer. 
Some of the export houses guard the identity of their 
customers rather jealously. These are the old-timers, as a 
rule—the heavy staple boys who look upon their customers 
as concealed assets. With the younger houses, however, it 
is often possible to establish a good understanding whereby 
the export house continues to handle all sales in specified 
territory, but gives the manufacturer the names of its 
customers so that he may write to them, furnish advertising, 
keep them informed about his goods and stimulate his own 
trade in like ways. Secrecy is fast disappearing nowadays, 
and a little experience soon shows how to decipher secret 
shipping marks or identify the exporter’s customers in 
other ways. 

Most of the difficulties associated with export credits, 
collections, packing and shipping are purely imaginary. 
It is possible to make them quite complex and forbidding 
on paper, in a consular report or an editorial; but in 
actual practice, when business men begin to do the thing 
instead of theorizing about it, the methods are simple 
enough—and in some cases more so than in home trade. 

Take export credits and collections as an example. With 
fully half his foreign customers the American manufac- 
turer will never be called on to consider credit at all, 
because the shipments are made through responsible 
export houses that attend to all that themselves. In most 
cases where he sells direct to a foreign purchaser the goods 
will be sent with a draft accompanying the bill-of-lading, 
and the foreign customer does not get the goods until he 
accepts the draft. This gives a security far greater in most 
cases than the manufacturer enjoys in dealing direct with 
many of his customers in the United States. 

Export packing is soon developed after a little study of 
conditions. A box of goods shipped from the New England 
factory to a customer in California will be skidded on to 

(Concluded on Page 54) 


found that his right knee had been hurt. Beneath 
the cap there was asmall, marble-like lump; when 
he moved the joint back and forth it creaked like a dry 
pulley; when he stood up the little round lump rebelled. 

By dint of hard rubbing he managed to put himself 
into walking condition; once at the gymnasium, however, 
the first movement forced him to step out and report the 
fact to the physical director. 

The physical director smiled at the sight of his raw 
nose. ‘“‘Come and see me next period,” he said. 

‘Carter waited the hour and then went into the physical 
director’s office. The director examined the knee. 

“Tt’s a strain,” he said. ‘It will get well if you’re 
careful. Keep off the field for two weeks.” 

Two weeks! Carter’s mouth opened wide. 

The physical director saw the look; he seemed to feel 
the need of emphasizing.' 

“For two weeks,” he began again. ‘‘ You want to play 
football, don’t you? To make the team some day? Well, 
if you don’t get this well now it will always bother you. 
You'll never be any good. Keep off the field for two 
weeks!’’ 

The director was misunderstanding the situation. There 
was no need of thus emphasizing. In the midst of his 
consternation, with the sense in him of catastrophe, of 
wreck of all dreams, Carter—meek Freshman—had not 
for a moment thought of questioning the advice. 

That afternoon he sat among the laurels on the railing 
of the bridge that crossed the creek near the gymnasium 
and watched wistfully the men entering in groups to dress 
for the field. Blair came by after a while, hurriedly. He 
saw Carter idle on the bridge, gave him a little nod; and, 
even as he turned away, the smile came upon his lips— 
the smile of covert amusement, of judgment withholding 
itself. 

Carter had slid to his feet at his approach; now he 
slowly got back upon the rail. 

He had waited there to accost Blair. He wanted to tell 
him—to tell him that he was hurt; to explain why he 
would not today be upon the field; why today he must 
fail him. But, at the sight of him, coming along thus, sur- 
rounded by all the impalpable splendor of his renown, 
Carter had felt his intention disappear beneath a flood of 
timidity. Now, in self-deceit, he said to himself that he 
would wait till Blair came out again in his suit, ready for 
the field. 

But when Blair reappeared in his suit; in his padded 
trousers, his striped stockings, his tigerish jersey, his high- 
cleated shoes; with his sweater sleeves knotted about his 
neck—dangling down his back, he looked so masterly, 
so fully now, in form asin repute, the being of legend which 
for so long, at such a distance, Carter had admired, that 
the Freshman found it still more impossible to go to him 
and speak. His feet this time did not even touch the 
planking of the bridge. Saying to himself, “Now I must 
tell him—now!” he remained ‘as he was, paralyzed, till 
Blair and the opportunity were gone. 


\ \ y HEN Carter got up the next morning, though, he 
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ARTER kept off the field for two weeks. 
He was thinking about it all the time, though, about 
it and things appertaining to it, drawn irresistibly by an 
attraction which was more a melancholy than a desire. 
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Of mornings, between lectures, from the steps of 
North Hall his eyes wandered to the level rectangle 
at the foot of the sloping campus. The stands, 
then bare, looked raw and high; and the goal- 
posts, rising in this emptiness deprived of its 
explanatory animation, were like gallows. An old 
man and an old white horse raked the surface with 
a harrow, tacking slowly and methodically from 
side to side; and behind followed a boy with a 
watering-pot, creaming over, with the spout of 
which, following a taut string, he painted from 
side line to side line long white streaks. Where 
the harrow had passed and the pot had drawn, the 
field looked fit and clean and ready; Carter could 
feel in the balls of his feet its smooth resilience, 
and in his thigh-muscles there came a nostalgia of 
swift, free runs. 

An hour before practice-time he was already 
about the quarters. Sitting on the rail of the 
little bridge that crossed the creek, half-hidden in 
the laurels, he watched the men pass alone or in 
groups, climb the steps and disappear, behind a 
slamming door, within the dressing room. Beneath, 
at the cellar door as at the mouth of a cave, the 
manager still doled out parsimoniously odds and 
ends of equipment to late applicants. After a time, 
out of the slamming door the men began to come, 
all equipped, the sleeves of their sweaters knotted 
negligently about their necks. Each stood a moment 
at the top of the stairs, looking up at the sky like 
a sailor, stamping the caked earth off his shoes, 
stretching his muscles, and then came down slowly 
with the cunning relaxation of one with a hard day 
ahead, the cleats clattering on the steps. They 
lingered here a while on the grass about the building 
before going down to the field, passing the ball easily 
from one to the other, gradually loosening their sinews— 
“warming up”’—to the task ahead. Carter was beginning 
to know many by sight. The Varsity men were recogniz- 
able by the easy precision of their movements, the sup- 
pleness of their muscles beneath the taut jerseys, and an 
indefinable air of assurance, of strength tolerant and 
relaxed, reserving itself. Also he watched the novices; 
they were what he might be. Some were doing well; 
Flannigan was playing tackle almost every night on the 
scrub.” 

Every day, as he sat here, Blair came by and gave him 
a short nod and then smiled as if he wished not to notice 
that anything was happening; but the smile, to Carter’s 
self-conscious fancy, was taking on now a meaning more 
certain.’ Through its enigma, its refusal to express itself, 
a criticism was now cropping—a criticism, a dislike and a 
disdain. He still wanted to tell Blair, but now it seemed 
too late—too late and too foolish. 

When the men began to trickle toward the field Carter 
followed and took a place in the bleachers on the lowest 
row, as near the side lines as possible. During the practice, 
chance took some of the scrimmages close by. Carter 
caught the savage smell of toiling men, saw the grim faces, 
the eyes flashing between the unkempt locks; he heard the 
drumming of concerted feet, the crash of the charges, 
the thump of body against body. To a successful tackle 
beneath his eyes, his shoulder, his back, tingled with the 
memory of his one success long ago; and to the taste of 

sweat, of toil and effort, irresistibly 
all his being found itself back at his 
moment of glory. 

Things had changed since that day. 
The coach was now here. He came 
from the University in the East most 
renowned in sport, upon whose team 
he had been the star guard. .He was 
a big fellow, a bit older than the usual 
graduate, broad and high, powerful 

as a bull, but 

with a very 
calm, set, 
paleface. It 
was said that 

he was a 
' theological 
STS teudsembts 

tia ts! thie 

season over, 
he was going 
on to China 
as a mission- 
ary. He 
moved about 
the field 
' vigilantly, 
counseling, 


Saying to Himself, “Now 
ZI Must Tell Him—Now!” 
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Carter, on the Side Line, Still Waited 


instructing, exhorting in a tense; quiet way, and at 
snapped his fingers and said “‘Dang it!’’—upon 
the bleachers laughed and applauded. He wo 
street clothes, youngish and impeccable of cut; he soil 
his cuffs and collars; and once at least every 
practices he suddenly went after some elusive bac! 
self, as if unable to resist the impulse, tackled hi 
rose from the earth clodded to his hair—at whie 
bleachers went mad and asked rhythmically, ‘“‘ Wha 
matter with Brill?” Under this new guidance the 
was progressing fast; long lineups took place, ar 
Varsity unfolded new complicated attacks which Carte 
with all his attention, could not quite analyze. Se 
this progress of which he was not a part, he felt more th 
ever lost, hopelessly distanced, abandoned and 
Sometimes, as, the practice over, the men beneath tl 
falling night straggled back up the hill, he mingled furti 
with them, dissolved himself in their toil, their sweat 
profound satisfaction of their fatigue. 4 
The end of the ordeal neared at last. For several 
Carter’s knee had not hurt him; and finally the tw 
weeks were over. : a 
He came to the quarters the next afternoon very ear 
All alone in the dark basement room he put on his 
breeches, without elastics, his socks, which he drew uf 
to meet these, his cleatless shoes, and directly up' 
skin the canvas jacket, cold and rasping. A tre 
was in him, made at once of resolution and of d 
resolution as to the way he would acquit hims 
field when called out by Blair; of fear that he m 
to so acquit himself. The feeling grew as, outside ¢ 
grass beneath the trees, he waited long for the squad 
down. At intervals his lungs drew in a suddel 
breath, as though abruptly he had fallen in cold y 
The bleachers were fuller than they had been 
day; they were noisy with the enthusiasm of the 
now in full swing. It had rained during the night, ar 
field was muddy. Carter took his meek place on th 
line. ; ¥ 
Blair, standing in the center of the field, the big 
at his elbow, called out the names of the Varsity an! 
second eleven. Carter’s name was not among the 
had not expected it to be, however. That would b 
The practice began. He went down on one knee, 
mud of the side line, and waited. He waited for a 
the work out of which Blair would come toward him, @ 
once before he had done, and say: ‘Here, you ama 
get in there at end!’’—or at half—or as extra. 
The ball. soared in the sky above the whirling 
feet drummed, bodies thumped, the teams crashe 
and then a long get-away brought the bleachers up § 
ing. Carter remained there, immobile, waiting. 
work wore on; a rest was called; the men were sp 
and the practice resumed. Carter, on the side lin 
waited; in the mud, now, his knee had made a lit 
The afternoon slipped away toward evening. A 
vals what Carter expected happened. There wow 
lull in the play and Blair would come toward the si 
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eyes would pass swiftly over the substitutes waiting 
e; would bark out a name. But his eyes never rested 
aCarter. For him he had not a flicker of recognition, 
even the smile—the discomforting smile. By him the 
ce went swiftly and far, as past a void, as past nothing; 
? Carter, squatting wistful there, lacked consistence 
were invisible. And Carter, his personality shriveling 
iis passing glance, began to feel that he might not be 
d. 

ne night began to creep over the campus in black 
dges. A whistle blew; practice stopped; the tired 
began to drag up the hill. Carter, kneeling in the 
of the side line, was still waiting. 

2 went up himself after a moment. About him there 
no hot, smoking, blissful weariness; his suit was dry 
cold; his blood ran slow and sluggish in his veins. 
in his shoulders, along his back, no memory dwelled 
sed well done; instead, a sense of futility, the vague, 
disgust of an empty day. 

ye shower upon his cold body raised no exultant 
ion. His sinews remained a bit cramped and stiff. 
within him there awoke no stir of clean, divine hunger. 
2h was perhaps just as well, for he was not invited to 
raining table. 

1d riding homeward in the car he was alone. There was 
ae there to stoop down suddenly from heights infinitely 
rior and ask solicitously and simply about his welfare, 
infuse his dreams with visions tender and glorious. 
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(CH afternoon now the lineup grew more furious, each 
day the maneuvers of the elevens more subtle, compli- 
land perfect. Shifts in the Varsity showed that a final 
‘e was being made; the date of the big game was near. 
very day, with meek 
tuality, Carter appeared 
e quarters and before his 
r in the basement room 
on his suit; every day, 
the others, he went down 
ie field and there on the 
line waited to be called. 
tt he was never called. 
’s eyes, roaming the side 
‘in search of a substitute, 
«stopped upon him; they 
\d him by coldly, without 
ation, without a flicker; 
sr could have pinched his 
arm sometimes to make 
‘of the presence so com- 
ly ignored. 
he squatted there, wait- 
‘The days were becoming 
er. The long eucalypti 
earlier each afternoon 
he campus; the fag-end 
xe work was in a half- 
that fell like an impal- 
rain out of gray skies. 
‘practices were getting 
rand harder. Up and 
_the field the teams 
zed and charged and 
ed till they lost human 
Jance, till they became 
monstrous animals, two 
storic beasts come out of 
oze of the seas to fight out 
their antediluvian feuds. 
days it rained. The 
s then wallowed in mud; 
‘ee in a puddle, a cataract 
his back, Carter watched 
through a driving film, 
‘e and unreal as his de- 
He had long abandoned 
of doing anything this 
1 which slipped away so 
now all his hopes and 
ngs were concentrated 
one thing—to be called 
ice, just once, as he had 
he first day; to be called 
ad take his place behind 
ie, and hurl himself body 
oul into the first attack 
tame; to dive headlong 
feel against his shoulder 
jelding impact of the 
2, met; along his back 
tmbling collapse; and to 
the hill after that, hot, 
and weary, that memory 
t his shoulder, still along 
ack; and upon his en- 
d body loose the cool 
r and feel gradually 


awakening in him the exultant tingle of his veins, the clean, 
ardent, divine hunger of his stomach, and the profountd 
satisfaction of his soul. That which he had tasted then 
he could never do without now; never would he be satis- 
fied without the effort, the pain, the weariness, the content. 
So, humbly stubborn, he squatted on the side line, very 
quiet, but with the hope fierce within him. 

Every day he put on his suit and every day he went 
down to the field; every day, squatting on the side line, he 
watched the practice, and every night, as his comrades 
went up the hill, hot, steaming, weary and satiated, he 
went up with them, cold and dry and unappeased. Dressed, 
he made right away for the car; clattering down the long, 
smooth grade, it seemed to whisk him away forever from 
the life of which he had tasted; he saw in vision the 
training table ringed with glowing faces. As he went to 
sleep at night, it was with the taste upon his tongue of a 
wasted day. Always his last thought was of the morrow. 
Unquenchable within him, the little flame of hope still 
burned; of hope that still he might be called; that squat- 
ting on the side line he would see Blair come toward him 
and say, “Carter!” 

So every day he put on his suit and went down to the 
field and squatted on the side line—and waited. 

His attention, nearly all of the time, was on Blair. He 
watched him at his position at quarter, leading the team 
with his signals, employing in those duties treasures of 
skill and intuitive genius. It seemed to Carter, though, 
that he was not quite as of former years. He had moments 
of strange apathy, during which his voice lost its vibrant 
quality and a heaviness crept into his movements. Once 
Carter saw this close. It was during the lull of a fierce 
practice; before beginning again, Blair had called the 
men to him and was speaking to them, ringed about him. 


About Them a Bediam Roared 
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The season was drawing to a close; the big contest was 
near. From now on every one must give all he had in 
him;. it was work, work, work, no letup, and iron train- 
ing rules. Carter, on the side line and very near, watched 
him as he spoke. His face was very white, but what 
most drew Carter’s attention was his breathing. He stood 
there feet apart, thumbs through belt; but his body 
bent slightly in a concave line as if a bit caved in, and 
between the words the abdomen rose and fell, rose and 
fell, in quick inflations and tremendous collapses that 
flattened it almost to the spine. And, watching Blair, 
there floated back to Carter’s mind the old, indistinct 
rumors of unruly, impetuous living, hazing this man about 
with something romantic and awesome; and watching 
this lithe body panting, this palpitation so birdlike, 
distressful and frail, there came to him, erasing the 
silent feud there was between them, a sudden whelm of 
tenderness. 

On Saturdays there was a change, welcomed of all but 
of Carter. On Fridays already it announced itself subtly — 
the practice was shorter and more dashing. The next day 
the men of the team lolled all morning about the quarters. 
In turn, they were being rubbed or bandaged. Some were 
gay and laughed; others were silent and tense. They 
were dressed, all of them, a little more fastidiously than 
usual—with polished shoes and careful ties. At noon, 
after a light lunch, they all got aboard the city train, their 
uniforms in their dress-suit cases, accompanied by the 
trainers and their impedimenta. In the city a match was 
played with one of the athletic clubs or with a smaller 
college. 

Carter did not go with them. His name was never on 
the list of those ordered to report. He saw them on their 
train, and then waited for a later one in which he went over 
alone, going directly to the 
grounds. There he bought his 
own ticket. As a man out for 
the team, he had a right to a 
ticket which the manager 
would have given him if asked; 
but he was unaware of this 
privilege; he would have been 
surprised if he had discovered 
that he, who sat every day 
on the side line, was entitled 
to any privilege. He bought 
his ticket, took a good place 
on the still half-empty stands, 
and was there when, to the 
rhythmic roar of the rooters, 
the bus rolled in and the team, 
avalanching down the wheels, 
bounded elastically to the 
green gridiron. It was espe- 
cially the substitutes that he 
envied; the others were beyond 
evenenvy. His eyes were 
upon them as, muffled in their 
sweaters and blankets, they 
lay on the side lines, couchant 
but alert, all ready to spring 
out upon the field at the first 
call. 

The team was developing. 
The new, complicated maneu- 
vers were working smoothly. 
Kingdon, at full, was doing 
prodigies, and a giant guard 
was proving formidable as the 
apex of flying wedges specially 
planned to use his weight and 
strength. 

After the game the bus de- 
parted and Carter went back 
to the train alone. The team, 
he knew, dined together that 
evening in the city, in warm 
companionship in the banquet 
room of a big hotel. He 
went back home alone and 
the evening was a long one, 
with thoughts absent, wander- 
ing over there to the city. 
And long, also, was the whole 
Sunday following. On Mon- 
day he was again on the side 
line. 

It was on one of these blue 
Mondays that a pleasing sur- 
prise awaited him. He found 
his name on the list—pasted 
up on the door—of Freshmen 
ordered to report for a game 
with a Prep eleven the follow- 
ing Wednesday. 

The match took place, with 
the usual disregard of Fresh- 
man convenience, in the 
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morning, during recitation hours. The bleachers were 
empty, but Blair was present, watching from the side 
lines. Carter was put in at end toward the last minutes 
of the game and managed in the short time to get in 
two good tackles. 

This temporary success in the long monotony of these 
days exhilarated him prodigiously. In his joy he 
decided, innocently enough, to give himself a little 
vacation. All the other Freshmen were doing the same 
thing; they were not expected to do otherwise. Carter 
did not report for the afternoon practice and, with the 
pleasure of a soldier dressed in civilian clothes, watched 
it from the bleachers, with the expectation of basking 
in his momentary satisfaction. 

The move proved disastrous. From the beginning, 
Carter, worried, saw that with all the Freshmen away, 
at this stage of the season when all the less tenacious 
candidates had dropped out and several of the Varsity 
men were nursing injuries, the substitutes along the side 
lines were few. They grew fewer as the whirlwind 
practice progressed. Time and time again, from a 
sudden lull Blair’s voice made a call upon those that 
remained. Carter saw them diminish with a heart that 
thumped. Finally there came a time when there was 
on the side lines only one man left—‘‘Cupid”’ Peart, 
little caring if he were there or on the field. And then 
an end left the second eleven, limping; and Blair, 
impatient and baffled, stood up and looked toward 
the side line. 

He looked long, urgently; twice his glance went the 
whole length as if to make sure there was no one else 
there. He was looking for an end and Peart played half. 
“Peart!” he called finally. 

And Carter, up there on the bleachers, surrounded 
with people, could have beaten his breast in a frenzy 
of regret and biting self-accusation. It had come, his 
chance, the chance for which so steadfastly, so humbly, 
for so long, he had been waiting. It had come, his 
chance, and he had not been there. 

The practice went on. Peart, at end, missed tackles; 
and Carter, tears near his eyes, was stiffening himself to 
an instinct of self-preservation. ‘‘What is passed, is 
passed,” he was repeating to himself; ‘‘it’s tomorrow 


and operate a trust that is prosecutor- 

proof —one against which attorneys- 
general and special counsel will inveigh in 
vain. How can this be done? It is a very 
old problem, many attempts to solve which have dismally 
failed. Time and again the most adroit schemes to accom- 
plish this much-desired result have been smashed beyond 
recognition by the crushing hammer of the courts; but, 
under the prevailing interpretation of the law, a solution 
has been worked out that is simple, easy and efficient. In 
order to create one of these safe and sane trusts, you need 
only the same elements that go to make up one of the old- 
style hazardous kind—and, in addition, one or more 
patents to leaven the lump. These new-style trusts are 
incubated in great numbers annually and put out to 
browse on the public commons. 

A simple illustration will make this plain. In these 
days of multiplying trusts one may state a purely imag- 
inary condition of affairs only at the risk of having some 
one take it as an invidious implication. A stone thrown at 
random is apt to be followed by a howl. But let us sup- 
pose that it is desired to form a trust. The business, under 
the supposition, is in a bad way, prices ‘“‘demoralized’’ 
and competition at white heat. The big manufacturers are 
pitted against each other in a ruinous priee-cutting war— 
cut answering cut, just as an echo does the voice. Some- 
thing must be done. 
formation of a trust and all the materials are at hand. The 
managers of the sick industry call in a lawyer; and, after 
acquainting himself with the alarming conditions, he at 
once prescribes the use of a patent. Over thirty thousand 
patents are granted annually, pertaining to every industry 
imaginable. A search is made, and those interested chance 
upon a patented planing machine, a wood-polishing or 
turning device, or some other patented appliance or process 
that either is used or can be used by all the manufacturers 
in this business. The stress of anxiety is over. Such a 
patent is procured and assigned to some outsider—maybe 
he is the office boy of the principal manufacturer. The 
owner of the patent then proceeds to “license” all the 
concerns to use the patented machine; and in the license 
he states the uniform “licensed” price at which all the 
manufacturers must sell. He goes farther and compels 
each manufacturer to make contracts with each retailer, 
binding the latter not to sell the “‘licensed” product below 


ET us suppose the problem is to organize 


DECORATION 


The circumstances necessitate the. 


The Physical Director Bent Down 


By FRANK Y. GLADNEY 


BY CHARLES D. 


The language of these 
It reads something like 


the uniform, fixed, licensed price. 
stereotyped contracts is magical. 


this: ‘‘The manufacturer of is licensed under United 
States letters patent No. 2,000,001, and the are 
licensed to be sold at retail at not less than dollars. 


Any breach of this condition will result in the cancellation 
of this contract; and thereafter the retailer can obtain 
only at the regular retail price of a single ——.’”’ Now 
the whole situation is cleared up: the sick business has 
been doctored into arrogant convalescence. Price-cutting 
among the manufacturers has ceased; the disgraceful 
scramble for the retailers’ patronage is gone. The retailer 
smiles at his old competitor across the street as the puzzled 
customers go from place to place in search of a bargain, 
but everywhere encounter the same uniform ‘‘licensed”’ 
price. The public must now pay the licensed price or go 
without; but the fascinating part of the whole scheme is 
that it is law-proof. The safety of the scheme is under- 
written by the Constitution, which declares that patents 
are to be granted for the encouragement of progress in 
science and the useful arts. The owner of the patent, so 
the formula runs, doesn’t have to license any one to use 
his patented machine; and if he consents to do so he can 
state the “‘conditions,’’ one of which may be the price at 
which the licensed article is to be sold. 

Here, then, is the accomplished ideal of the trustbuilders. 
Rival manufacturers, formerly competitors, like sooth- 
sayers, smile knowingly as they greet each other. Com- 
petition is ended; the goods are licensed under the 
protecting #gis of a patent. Moreover, this beneficent 
condition of affairs is brought about in the most open 
manner. It does not hang precariously on the observance 
of a ‘‘gentleman’s agreement.’”’ Its continuance does not 
hinge upon a secrecy of the organization or concealment of 
its operations. Correspondence under the names of fic- 
titious persons and vicarious sacrifices of the office boy or 
clerk have no place in it. The whole system is perfectly 
legal and does not do violence to the law of the land. 
Many of the judges have so written it down. 

‘This ingenious device for killing competition, that boll 


weevil of the trustmakers, was not perfected at a stroke. 
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that counts. And from now on, never, even if the « 
falls, never will I again be away—away from the 

lines when he ealls.”’ i 

On the morrow, though, arriving for his eight- 

a rumor struck him to the heart. The team was go, 
It had moved bodily to the city—with its substitut 
thirty men in all; with its trainer, rubbers, mas: 
and paraphernalia—to prepare itself there, upd 
field where it was to be fought, in quiet and retir 
for the big game, now only two weeks away. 


vilr A 


HE college was abuzz with the news. The departy 
had been prepared secretly and secretly execut, 
The whole squad was now in the city, in a big ] 
close to the grounds upon which the match w; 
take place. By most of the commentators the mx 
was considered a clever one and a new proof of Bla 
intelligent leadership. .. 
As the day wore on, though, the college, thus si 
denly deprived of its militant body and of the fel 
agitation surrounding it, began to take on an atm 
phere of muffled gray. It was like a garrison tow 
soldiers gone, missing the fifes and the drums; an apat, 
a bit mournful wasintheair. Carter, sending from { 
high windows of North Hall his customary look tow 
the field, saw it remote and dead. The unoe 
bleachers were empty with a new emptiness, an 
ness destined never to be filled; the goal-posts | 
with a deserted air. Across the rectangle no 
horse tacked now, drawing a harrow; no boy fo 
with overcreaming watering-pot; upon its surf 
tramplings of yesterday’s scrimmages were 4 
petrifying. Carter felt stupid. It seemed impos 
that the whole thing should be over thus; that h 
wait had come to an end, useless now and ho 
indeed; impossible, just then, like that, at the m 
of his most determined resolution. And in sp 
himself, forgetting, his glance went time and time ag 
toward the field, to be met newly by its asp 
irrevocable abandonment—toward a field witho 

old white horse and diligent boy. 
(Continued on Page 64) 


No one would have thought of stret 
elastic tether of the law to such an 
on the first trial. 

In the beginning a patented machi 
sold bearing a ‘‘notice,’’ inscribed on ¢ 
plate, stating that the machine was sold “on cond 
that it be ‘used only with material obtained f 
owner of the patent on the machine. ”” The purchi 


a patented screwdriver, and the material was not 
any more than are screws to be set with such screw 
but the startling conclusion was reached that th 
chaser and owner of the patented machine could n 
it except in compliance with the notice. He own 
machine and it was worthless without material, j 
hammer is worthless without nails; yet the only mi 
he was permitted to use was as completely monopo al 
as the machine. This, of course, doubled the mot 
of the patent-owner; it gave him the equivalent 
patents where before he had only one. The Gover! 
granted one patent on the machine to encourage “t 
ress of science and the useful arts”; the lawyers 
another by attaching the ‘‘on condition”’ notice 
proverbs say that every beginning is difficult; oth 
haps equally ancient, have it that beginnings are e 
any rate, proverbs new and old agree that beginni 
always important. So here. This magical notic 
to have a stake driven near by flying ared | 
means this: that the owner of a patent can sell 
article bearing any sort of notice that pleases his 
enriches his purse, and the purchaser who has paid 
good money must obey the notice. The conditio 
notice may render the use of the machine by th 
impossible, as by failure of the notifier to supply x 
and yet the purchaser of the machine is helpless. — 
the notice and the purchaser can use any material 
choose—replace the notice and the purchaser is 
hand and foot to the patent-owner; and yet this 
not dreamed of until more than one hundred y 
patents were in existence and until after the antitru: 
had begun to be troublesome. See what it leads ti 

Unfortunately, the notice was not patented or copy 
and other patent-owners at once adopted the same 
of doubling their monopolies. Since every pate1 
must be ‘‘used with” or ‘‘in connection with” som 
object or material, every patent-owner may easily 


Hble his monopoly. It requires only a little further 
/ of the scope of ‘‘used with” or “in connection with”’ 
ble these patent-owners to enmesh the whole populace 
ir nets. Indeed, one court, alarmed at the tendency, 
eady hung out this red light: “No one may safely 
ffee to the consumer but the patentee of his coffee 
No one can furnish him flour but the patentee of 
sing pan; and he may yet be compelled to buy milk 
he patentee of his milk can and soap from the 
see of his bathtub.” 
baffling singularity of all this glints out the moment 
rin to examine these conditions. The rule underlying 
a patent-owner may attach any conditions whatever 
violation of these will convert the purchaser into 
fringer.”” What will happenthen? Thus ‘‘infringe- 
' no longer, as formerly, consists in making or 
ng a counterfeit or spurious article—an imitation 
genuine article—but exists whenever a purchaser 
the patent-owner violates any condition that the 
has been able to attach to the thing sold. 


The Coarse Thumb of the Law 


this leads to unexpected consequences. The power to 
ypose conditions is the important thing. Ifthis power 
used to hedge about the free use of what another 
‘id for and owns, by stalking in the bogy of infringe- 
it likewise can be used to prevent the free sale of what 
s paid for and owns. In business, free competition 
\s of nothing more than each seller selling his goods 
at his own price. The unforeseen end which the 
ions we have been describing can be made to serve 
e becomes apparent when we turn from using to 
The notice which served to blot out all freedom 
use likewise does away with all competition in 
; but the field is much larger. 
le ingenuity was required to perceive that one who 
da condition as to selling a patented article would 
‘le to the same terrorizing epithet—‘“‘infringer’’— 
who violated a similar condition with reference to 
2. Accordingly the next step in the development 
attach ‘‘notices’’ to many patented articles stating 
article was sold on condition that it be not resold 
; than the licensed price of so much; and, further, 
ay one selling the article for less or using it when so 
juld be prosecuted as an infringer. 
how this works: A large dealer buys one thousand 
ed eggbeaters from the patent-owner and pays him 
m fifteen cents each. Then the dealer owns them 
sely, just as he does the counters, shelving, the 
tinghams and groceries in his store. The notice on 
tgbeater states that the licensed price is twenty-five 
' They do not move—some become shopworn and 
‘they take up important space required for other 
The dealer needs money badly and is looking 
for something to unload. Perhaps, after all, the 
jters do not work properly. At any rate, he adver- 
xem at seventeen cents each and they are all sold. 
ne dealer and one thousand customers of all ages, 
nd habitats have become infringers, subject to 
‘cution.”” We should say that this is the climax of 
ity, were it not that that superlative character- 
{must be reserved for the latest phase of this 
‘on. For only recently it has been declared that 
0 buys patented articles at second hand from 
“chasers, who obtained them from the patentee 
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at the full trust-fixed licensed price, and resells them as 
second hand for less than the licensed price, is also an 
infringer. This means that if a woman should purchase a 
patented sewing machine accompanied by one of these 
notices, use it for fifteen years, until it was worn into utter 
uselessness, and then prior to the expiration of the patent 
sell it to a junkdealer at a cut price, both she and the 
scrap-pile broker would be infringers. Obviously these 
conditions as to selling prices are as preposterous as similar 
conditions as to the use of articles; but the existence and 
the toleration of the latter class entail far more momentous 
results. A patent-owner who has sold his goods to one thou- 
sand dealers throughout the land can force all of them to 
maintain licensed resale prices and thereby destroy all 
competition in the sale of what they have paid for and own. 

At this point the whole scheme may become a 
means to justify a forbidden end; for the general rule is 
established that the owner of a patent can impose whatever 
conditions he will regarding either the use or the resale 
of his patented article and any one who violates the con- 
ditions is an infringer. Consequences are unpitying; he 
who announces a rule vouches for every application of it. 
The coarse thumb of the law does not sense the intentions 
of men. If conditions may be imposed by the owner of a 
patent no one may question his motives, probe his inten- 
tions or inquire whether he is acting in his own interests or 
as a tool for others. The trustmakers desire to end com- 
petition among themselves and among all retailers who 
handle their wares. They long to have every member of 
the public pay the full licensed price. Now they find the 
law ready made. The means to this end is a patent-owner 
and his conditions. The patent-owner, easily found, 
licenses the use of his patented machine, process or appli- 
ance on condition that the licensed goods be not sold in 
the first instance by the manufacturers or resold by the 
retailers below the licensed price. Then any one, whether 
manufacturer or retailer, who cuts the license price is an 
infringer. Of course the fact that the goods manufactured 
and sold in a given instance are not patented can make 
no difference. It is sufficient that the condition is imposed 
on the use of a patented mechanism employed by all; and 
there is no occasion for flinching because the condition fixes 
the price of a household necessity. That is a consequence 
that may have been unperceived, but it was unequivocally 
bargained for when the power to impose conditions was 
granted. When the law is converted into a vise, and the 
people are placed between the jaws, a constant tightening 
of the grip is inescapable. It was Goethe who said: ‘‘Out 
of error nothing is evolved; it only involves us.” 

It is all so easy and simple. True, there are features in 
the scheme that must be passed over hurriedly to avoid a 
suspicion of weakness. For example, since the beginning, 
fifteen years ago, not one consumer purchasing at a cut 
price has ever been prosecuted for infringement. That 
would end the game. If a patent-owner should come into 
a Federal court with this grievance, ‘‘I made one of my 
patented articles, sold it to a retailer, got the purchase 
money and now have it in my pocket; this man bought it 
from the retailer and is now using it—wherefore he is an 
infringer,” the judge would probably tell the lawyer for the 
patent-owner that the proper place to have a guardian 


_ associated with the term “‘infringement.”’ 
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appointed for his client was the probate court; but, by 
constant detonations about “conditions,” ‘‘infringement”’ 
and ‘“‘patents,”’ every one is disarmed. State officials are 
kept safely at a distance, for they have nothing to do with 
infringement or patent-imposed conditions. The National 
courts, having dealt with infringement for over one hun- 
dred years as a safeguard to “‘the progress of science and 
the useful arts,” do not stop to inquire what other arts are 
parading under that banner. And to the public the word 
“infringement”? conjures associations of United States 
marshals, prosecutions, damages, fines and contempts; 
for, to the average citizen, infringement has much of the 
horror of counterfeiting or robbing the mails. In truth, 
the scheme under examination throughout gains much 
plausibility from the compelling power of ideas long 
The word awes 
the dealer and consumer into an unquestioning belief in 
the inviolable character of the condition. 


Pulling Off the Wax Nose 


UPPOSE we unmask the Patent Disguised Trust. We 

begin by pulling off the wax nose, “infringement.” 
This is the most conspicuous part of the disguise and its 
removal greatly facilitates recognition of a very familiar 
institution. There is nothing mysterious about infringe- 
ment. Let’s see: The Government has the sole right to 
coin money. If a private individual coins money it is 
counterfeiting. Similarly the patent-owner has the sole 
right to make specimens of his patented article. If 
another makes an imitation or duplicate article, that is 
infringement. One who exchanges or even has in his pos- 
session counterfeit coin is himself a counterfeiter, even 
though some one else made the coin. Likewise one who 
uses, sells or even has in his possession a spurious specimen, 
or an imitation of the patented article, is himself an 
infringer even though it was made by some one else. 
Spurious coin is counterfeit. Imitation patented articles 
not made by the patent-owner are infringing property. 
Counterfeit coin must be destroyed; infringing articles 
also must be surrendered; but handling, using and exchang- 
ing genuine coin issued by the Government is not counter- 
feiting, even though a thousand conditions are violated. 
By the same token, using and selling patented articles, 
voluntarily made and sold by the patent-owner, is not 
infringement, even though a trust-made contract is vio- 
lated in so doing. That’s all there is to infringement and 
all that can be made of it. Suppose infringement, like 
counterfeiting, were a crime. A dealer has on hand a 
patented device purchased from the patent-owner for 
two hundred dollars. The licensed resale price is three 
hundred dollars. The dealer cuts the price to two 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars; then both seller and 
purchaser go to jail in ignominy and stripes! Cutting 
the licensed price is infringement! That is the most 
potent factor in the makeup of the disguise. The license 
trappings are just as easily stripped off. It is said that 
a purchaser of a patented article from the owner is a 
“licensee”: but that is saying that black is white. A 
man who hires an automobile for the afternoon is a 
licensee: not so one who buys the automobile and pays 
for it. A tenant who rents a house is a licensee, but 
not he who buys the house, pays taxes, insurance and 
interest on it. A licensee is one who uses something 
that belongs to another; but one who buys a cigar, 

(Conciuded on Page 31) 
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The Republican Nomination 


HE last three Presidential elections were walkovers for 

the Republicans. Each time their vote in the electoral 
college was about two to one. Apparently the Democrats 
can count on one hundred and forty Southern electoral 
votes, no matter who their candidate or what their platform. 
That was Parker’s vote in 1904. Aside from this inalien- 
able Southern support, Bryan, in 1908, received only 
twenty-three electoral yotes—from Colorado, Nebraska, 
Nevada and Oklahoma. The contest of 1912, however, 
promises quite different conditions. 

The grand difficulty confronting the Insurgents arises 
from the fact that an impregnably Democratic South, 
where the Republican party consists largely of Federal 
officeholders, wilt probably give Taft more than three 
hundred votes in the nominating convention. More than 
seven and a half million Republican votes were cast at the 
last election. Eleven Southern states gave only half a 
million of them; but the votes of those states in the 
nominating convention may decide the nominee. 

One may take eleven Northern and Western states— 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin, California and 
Oregon—that have gone Republican in the last three cam- 
paigns and usually since the Civil War, but which, on the 
basis of the latest returns, are now either Insurgent or 
Democratic. Within those states the battleground of the 
next campaign will mostly lie; but their power to choose 
the nominee is not much greater than that of the Southern 
states, which are virtually outside the contest. 

If it is made reasonably clear that only an Insurgent, 
genuinely devoted to tariff reform, stands a show of winning 
in this territory, Mr. Taft will not be renominated. To 
adduce that proof is the task before the Insurgents. 


Usury Laws 


CORRESPONDENT who confesses to doing some- 

thing in the chattel-mortgage loan line demands to 
know why the law should attempt to fix the price for 
money any more than for other commodities. The only 
reason, apparently, is that the law has attempted, time 
out of mind, to fix the price for money—and pretty gen- 
erally failed. Taking any compensation whatever for the 
use of money was banned by the Church through the 
Middle Ages, and civil law generally followed the Church; 
but Roman law, realizing that a lender may suffer positive 
loss when a borrower fails to pay at the time agreed upon, 
had permitted the creditor to exact damages from a 
defaulting debtor. This the Church also recognized. 
Saint Thomas Aquinas wrote: ‘“‘A man who lends may, 
without sin, contract with the creditor to receive recom- 
pense for aloss.”” It was held that the creditor must prove 
an actual loss before collecting penalty—or damages— 
from the debtor; but gradually the practice grew up of 
making loans without interest for short periods, when 
neither borrower nor lender expected the note would be 
paid at maturity. When it was not paid at maturity the 
lender—with a clear conscience, no doubt—proceeded to 
collect a certain percentage of damages from the default- 
ing borrower, and in that way received interest for the use 


helps overthrow the fighting code. 
‘when national truculence is despised and willingness to 
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of his money. Only in comparatively modern times was 
the taking of interest for the use of money generally 
sanctioned by law. 

The point is that the lender, in fact, got the interest 
he wanted—very much as New York banks, in panicky 
times, get sixty per cent when the law says they shall take 
six; or as trusts and combinations go on forming when the 
law says they shall not. 


Lapses From Civilization 


O ONE whose opinion is worth considering would 
maintain that the American people are entirely fit for 
self-government. Ever since the appearance of Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, at least, it has been held that 


- their signal failure in self-government was found in the big 


cities; but that opinion is no longer tenable. When H. G. 
Wells, for example, speaks of Chicago as an ‘amazing 
lapse from civilization” he is merely making a phrase. 

The signal failure of self-government in the United 
States occurs in the country and in towns of less than the 
first rank—for a typical instance, in Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania, where a considerable part of the population looked 
on complacently while a man was slowly roasted to death 
under circumstances of bestial savagery that might well 
have turned the stomach of an Iroquois Indian. Here is 
an absolute lapse from civilization—a sheer drop into the 
savage. In Coatesville, as in most other communities 
where the lowest brute phase of humanity has suddenly 
come out on the surface, we find that the people are just 
about the average sort. The lapse from civilization occurs 
because no authority is at hand to restrain them. A squad 
of metropolitan police or a corporal’s guard of regular 
infantry would cow any of these mobs in a moment. 
Lynchings do not happen in great cities, not because the 
people are different, but because armed authority that is 
virtually independent of them is always at hand. Crucial 
moments arise, like that at Coatesville, when the mainte- 
nance of civilization requires a handful of Cossacks, respon- 
sible only to the Czar and impartially ready to shoot. 
Before such an emblem of absolute authority no mob 
would persist. 

Of course, on the other hand, handfuls of Cossacks 
scattered over the country would involve far more than 
the suppression of beastly mobs. But we must say with 
Jefferson: “‘I prefer those inconveniences which arise from 
too much liberty to those which arise from too little.’ 


The Monrce Doctrine Abroad 


T THE invitation of the German Government, some of 

the most eminent citizens of the empire participated 

in a discussion of finance and industry in the Fatherland. 

The stenographic report of their proceedings fills two bulky 

volumes. On page 591, of volume II, we find the following, 

by Freiherr von Cetto-Reichertshausen, director of the 
Bavarian Landwirtschaftsbank: 

“‘T believe the equilibrium between exports and imports 
may also be established by reducing the volume of imports. 
This would be in accordance with the principle that 
obtains in the United States—the so-called Monroe 
Doctrine. The American reasons: What I can produce 
in my own country I am going to produce there, in order 
not to have to buy it abroad.” 

Herr Schinckel, chairman of the Hamburg Chamber of 
Commerce, partner in the Norddeutsche Bank, in Ham- 
burg, and director of the Diskonto-Gesellschaft, in Berlin, 
retorted—page 622, volume II: 

“Another error that Herr Cetto has slipped into in his 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine! It consists in the 
United States wishing to assert its supremacy over the 
South American states, and that for the cogent reason that 
they know very well they cannot produce eyerything in 
their own country; they must import coffee and cocoa 
from that continent. That is why they lay their hands 
upon South America. That is the Monroe Doctrine.” 

The failure of these eminent Germans, however, to 
understand the Monroe Doctrine should not be charged 
up against them. It is difficult enough for Americans to 
understand it. 


The Fighting Code 


E HOPE it will be made clear before Congress again 
convenes that this country wants the British and 
French arbitration treaties ratified as they stand. 

So long as the notion generally obtains that cowardice 
and unwillingness to fight are the same thing, a nation 
must fight over certain questions—otherwise its position 
among nations would be made intolerable; but every 
assertion by a great nation of willingness to arbitrate 
In the coming time, 


fight is regarded as criminal, no question will arise that a 
nation cannot submit to arbitration. The treaties, as they 
stand, look forward to that time and so bring it decidedly 
nearer. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, with 
its proposed amendments, looks backward. 
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Probably you remember that a disagreeable _ 
made derogatory remarks about Owen Wister’s Vj 
It then became necessary for the Virginian to fight the, 
agreeable person, because the community in which t' 
lived expected men to settle their personal differences y 
firearms. Nowadays, in Wyoming a man who does sh 
when his courage is impugned not only loses caste, but ¢ 
locked up. The fighting code has been overthrown an 
citizen no longer needs a pistol to preserve his standing 
the community. To bring about that desirable char 
some men must have had the courage to say: “Wear 
willing to fight.””’ That is what the United State Gr 
Britain and France would say in the arbitration ti 
The Senate committee’s proposed qualification, “ 
we feel especially like it,’”” would certainly take away mi 
of the force of the declaration. : 


The Aristocratic Type 


F ALL words in the English tongue, ‘‘aristocra 
probably most indispensable to lighter literatu 

say of a female character that she looked aristocratic 
an aristocratic air, or—above all—that her beauty 
the aristocratic type, not only conveys a tolerably d 
impression to the reader but immediately puts him 
desirous attitude toward the character which the 
aims at. Incidentally, also, it puts him in a de 
humble attitude toward the author, who must be p 
to know all about aristocrats since he speaks 0; 
appearance, bearing and type with such assurance, 
Anatole France, however, has brutally pointed out t 
our idea of aristocratic appearance and bearing is d 
almost wholly from three sources: First, from the #] 
where we see actors and actresses portraying lor 
ladies; second, from drawings and paintings; thi 
fashions in dress. And the actors and actresses w 
see on the stage are almost invariably of decided 
ble origin. In short, our idea of what an aristoer 
like is derived from looking at handsome plebeians. 
the author says his heroine’s type of beauty w 
cratic what he really means is that she looked like an 
whose father ran a dray, or like an artist’s model V 
mother took in washing. 


Politics in Canada 


POWERFUL organ of Canadian Conservatis 
the issue in the pending election virtually as fi 
““We Conservatives have declared that reciproci 
lead to the annexation of Canada by the United 
Therefore to vote for reciprocity is to vote for ann 
and a Liberal victory at the polls will be regarded as 
mount to acceptance of future political union wit 
United States by a majority of Canadian voters.” 
This, of course, is exactly like saying to a vege 
“T assert that meat is necessary to preserve life; so, 
banish meat from your house, it means that you 
die and to kill your wife and children.” 

The bald statement that “leading newspaper 
statesmen of the United States are unanimous in ace 
ing reciprocity as the entering wedge for annexation” 
been made by the Conservative leader—which is on 
with declaring that our leading newspapers and statesm 
are unanimously in favor of war with Japan. a 

This Canadian campaign, we grieve to say, has 
waged on a much lower plane than any Preside 
campaign that has occurred in the United States in 
years, though we have been taught—by Canadian 
for whom we have the highest respect—to' look act 
border for an example of politics in edifying con! 
our own. 


Help From Illinois 


ENATOR LORIMER is solemnly warning the vo 
Illinois that such progressive. measures as init 
referendum and recall would destroy our revered politic 
institutions and hand the distracted country 0 
anarchy and chaos. i 
This naturally reminds us of a convention 0 ef 
growers at which a pest that was ravaging the 
was discussed. The discussion proceeded in lug 
tones until a famous peach grower, J. H. Hale, enli 
it with the following observation: ’ 
“Thunder! The San Jose scale is the best thin 
ever happened to you. It compels you to spray 
orchards, as you should have done long ago.” 
To the junior Senator from Illinois, more than t 
other one person, the country is indebted for the 
progress made toward the direct election of Sena 
the people; and he ranks high in the devoted little 
that has been of incalculable service in forwarding miu) 
tive, referendum and the whole movement for 
democratic government. Illinois used to be taunte 
having contributed very little to important 
movements since the Civil War; but she can no 
to have assisted mightily in setting up a general sp! 
of political orchards. 


— 
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A Good Runner 


NCE upon a time—remain perfectly calm, please, 
) this is no fairy story—once upon a time a certain 
influential, important and ridiculously rich citizen 
aw Jersey, who was by way of being something in the 
d trade and by name Colonel William Barbour—of 
je his name wasn’t Colonel, it was William Barbour, 
—but the Colonel part of it went in all the public 
s—and he was a Colonel, too, when it comes to that — 
_ shall be known as Colonel William Barbour in this 
jjous chronicle; however, as I was saying when led 
this explanation, Colonel William Barbour, of New 
y, being heavily padded with money, announced his 
mination to take to his string the modest further 
of Representative in Congress. This, it was bruited 
.d, was but a seemingly necessary —to the Colonel— 
ninary to the acquirement of that much niftier and 
impressive title of Senator which, the word was 
d, the Colonel intended to annex in due course. 
‘that time the Colonel weighed, say, two hundred 
Js, and assayed $150,000 to the pound. He certainly 
pholstered with the green and yellow boys. Not to 
400 fine a point on it, this pleasing fact helped the 
el with the boys of the Paterson district who rarely 
| chance to confer political honors on embryo states- 
vho bulged so effulgently with the secads. The boys 
1 to with a will, rolled up their sleeves, and rolled 
domination for the Colonel. They defeated for the 
hiation James F. Stewart, who had been in Congress 
yr three terms and was quite popular, although not 
iy rich. 

ooked to be a cinch for the Colonel. He was very 
+ with the American Protective Tariff League, being 
silent then or now—anyhow, a big man in it—and 
.rer of the Republican National Committee. The 
el was one of our leading little protectionists. You 
|3 he was by way of being something in the thread 
j he had a right to be strong for the 
| policy of protection. In fact it 
jd both ways. The sacred policy of 
‘tion was as strong for the Colonel 
f was for it. Under the beneficent tariff 
xisted at that time and will exist until 
et it revised the Colonel got the benefits 
)tection both going and coming. He has flax mills 
and and flax mills in New Jersey. What he manu- 
es in Ireland he can finish in Jersey. Observe, dear 
3, how it works: The unfinished stuff he makes in 
1 is allowed to come in at a low rate; the finished 
jt is highly protected. Presto, start it in Ireland and 
jin at a low rate and finish it in Jersey! This means 
tion from pauper labor, for should the stuff be 
i'd in Ireland it would find a high duty prevailing 
}in attempt was made to bring in the finished product 
apete with the Colonel’s finished product made in 
. Simple, isn’t it?— almost childish. 


Who’s Bill Hughes and Why 


|, aS we were saying, the Colonel acquired the nom- 
jition and surveyed the field. Who was to run against 
1 Who, indeed, inasmuch as he owned several banks 
‘aployed a large number of men and women in his 
3 It looked like a walkover. Suddenly, however, 
«.ppeared a cloud on the Colonel’s horizon no larger 
till Hughes. And who was Bill Hughes? asks the 
Jnan on my left. Bill Hughes was—and is—a hardy 
i lawyer, a Democrat and a person of positive views, 
t in the thriving mill town of Paterson. 

iat do you desire?” asked all and sundry of the 
vughes. 

e Democratic nomination for Congress,” Hughes 


tt wherefore?” 

ver mind the wherefore part of it,’ said Hughes, 
\;hout some asperity in his tone of voice. ‘‘Gimme 
‘mination and go back and sit down.” 

yr boy!” remarked the leaders; “his terrible experi- 
‘ithe Spanish War have dethroned his reason. Let’s 
him. Give him the nomination. It won’t hurt the 
it any, and it will tickle Bill.” 

Jhey nominated Bill, and Bill stipulated that he 
make his own kind of a campaign. If he had more 
vo dollars and forty cents in cash at the time, he 
secessful in concealing the whereabouts of that 
lation. The district was normally about four 
id Republican. They pitied Bill. But it so hap- 
( that Ed Lawrence was running the Paterson 
an at that time, and there never was a moment 
id Lawrence didn’t hate peace; and Bob Bremer 
iting the Passaic Daily Herald, and he had his own 
out tranquillity too. So Ed and Bob turned in and 
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A Cloud on the Colonel’s Horizon 


Serious and J rivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


lined up with Bill. They went at it with axes and clubs 
and hand-grenades and gatling guns and butcher knives 
and cleavers and hatpins and all other known weapons of 
offense, to say nothing of a couple of fine-pointed and very 
sharp editorial pens. When it was all over Bill Hughes 
had carried the district by thirty-eight hundred and had 
a seat in the Fifty-eighth Congress, the Colonel retaining 
his martial title and adding no other prefix. 

In 1904 another Colonel—T. Roosevelt by name—was 
running for quite an important place, and he carried 
Hughes’ district by about seventy-five hundred. Bill lost 
it by four hundred and ten. He went back to the practice 
of law. He had made a good impression in the House as a 
square-jawed, square-toed, level-headed chap, without any 
frills and with his eye on his number all the time. Then 
came another campaign and Bill jumped in again. He was 
elected this time by about twenty-five hundred. He 
developed a lot in his second term. They began to know 
him for a good, sensible, stand-without-hitching chap, 
with plenty of courage, a bulldog tenacity and a habit of 
getting what he went after. Also he was a good Democrat. 

Mr. Taft ran coincidently with Bill in 1908—not for the 
same job, of course, but at the same time. Mr. Taft 
cleaned up Bill’s Congressional district by about eleven 
thousand five hundred. They had all been shaking their 
heads about Bill. It seemed such a shame that so bright 
a young man should be defeated when it was no fault 
of his. Presidential landslide, you know. Couldn’t be 
helped though. Fortune of war. Bill got a lot of pity 
before election and had a fine opportunity for snappy come- 
backs after election, for he was elected by sixteen hundred 
in spite of the way Mr. Taft carried on in the district. Now 
it’s a habit with Bill. He was reélected to the present 
Congress by forty-eight hundred. Lewis, the Republican 
candidate for Governor in New Jersey last fall, carried the 
Hughes district, so Hughes ran four or five thousand votes 
ahead of Governor Wilson, who was also elected. They 
seem to think well of Bill over there in that Paterson 
district. 

The leadership of the Democrats when they were in a 
minority in the House was a kind of a scattering affair. 
When the Democrats came into a majority that leadership 
had to solidify a bit, and a number of strong men got their 
recognition. One of these young men was Hughes. He 
was made a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which is the biggest honor in the House next to 
the speakership and the chairmanship of this committee, 


and at the present time is especially important because of 
the tariff legislation that has been in progress and that will 
continue through the life of this Congress. 

Hughes has developed into a strong man on the Demo- 
cratic side. After it was decided that the Speaker should 
not appoint the committees there was a great pother as to 
how the committees should be appointed. A lot of plans 
were proposed, but Hughes came marching to the front 
with the plan that prevailed and that proved satisfactory 
and workable. He proposed that the Democratic majority 
should elect the Ways and Means Committee in caucus 
and that the Ways and Means Committee so elected 
should be made the Committee on Committees and clothed 
with the power to name the other committees. 

Hughes has been especially active in securing legislation 
for the workers. He succeeded in amending appropriation 
bills to prevent the employment of convict labor, and 
put on amendments providing for an eight-hour day on 
Government contracts. 

Hughes is a big, brawny, broad-shouldered man with a 
fighter’s face and a fighter’s spirit. He is quick in debate, 
enthusiastic, pugnacious, and is getting stronger on his side 
every minute. ‘‘What do you think of him?” asked a 
friend, once upon a time—there it goes again. ‘“‘He came 
in here on a brake-beam and now he is a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee.”’ Pretty fair, I think. 


Putting it Mildly 


“(NOMIN’-UP JOE” was a famous Montana camp cook, 

who worked in the short-order houses in Butte and 
Helena when the camping season was over. He got his 
name from his invariable response to waiters or customers 
who asked about their orders. ‘“‘Comin’ up, sah,’’ he 
would say; ‘‘caint see me foh th’ dust.” 

Joe was employed as cook for an Eastern camping outfit 
some years ago. There were some ladies in the party, and 
one of them made life miserable for Joe by interfering with 
his work. She would give him orders he 
didn’t like to fill, for he had his own 
ideas, and good ones, too, on camp cook- 
ing. When the party returned and Joe 
got back to Helena somebody asked him what 
he thought of Mrs. J., the lady who had inter- 
fered with him so much. 

“Well,” said Joe, who desired to express as good an 
opinion as he could, but who remembered his wrongs, “all 
I cah to say is this: Ef de good Lawd ain’ powerful good to 
her befoh she dies, she shuah will mek a homely corpse.” 


A Generous Thought 


BARBER was about to be electrocuted at Sing Sing 
for murder. On the night before his death he was 
asked if he had any dying wish. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘“‘there is one thing I would like to do.” 
“What is it?” inquired the kind-hearted warden. 
“T would like to shave the district attorney!” 


A Two-Cent Job 


ANSING S. WELLS, the purchasing agent for the 

Yellowstone Park Association, was born in Utica, 

New York, and went back to the old home a few years ago, 
after thirty years in the West, to look around. 

He discovered the sign of the store where he had his first 
job still hanging on the barn of the old place. It read: 
“Cheap Toy and Kite Store for Sale hear.” 

““My brothers and some neighbor boys ran the store,” 
said Wells, ‘‘and I was a workman init. I made the tails 
for the kites. It was a grand job.” 

“What salary did you get?” 

““Two cents a week, but not in cash. I was the victim of 
a combination in restraint of trade even in those early days. 
I had to take my pay in kites that I made myself, while my 
brothers got the money.” 


A Smoke Nuisance 


HE late President Perkins, of the Chicago, Burlington 

& Quincey Railroad, smoked atrociously bad cigars 
during the daytime and insisted on his friends smoking 
them also. 

At the close of a trip across the continent in his private 
car, wherein Mr. Perkins had supplied a guest liberally 
with these cigars, they came into Portland, Oregon. As 
they rode into the station the guest saw a big electric sign 
advertising these cigars. The sign read: “‘Blank Cigars— 
Five Cents.” 

“Perkins,” said the guest, turning to the railroad presi- 
dent, ‘“‘when did they raise the price of those cigars of 
yours?”’ 
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dispute with its working men about wages, 

or hours of labor. The employer ‘‘takes a 
position.”” He remains “‘firm.” He insists “‘on 
running his own business in his own way.” So the working 
men also ‘‘take a position.”” They, too, remain “firm.” 
They insist on their “‘rights.”’ 

The situation gets worse. Either there is a lockout or a 
strike. Soon strikebreakers appear. Then there are flying 
missiles; men are shot down; bloodshed results. 

When it is all over the employer has lost money and 
business. The working men and their families, perhaps, 
have suffered hunger. Bitterness has been sown in the 
hearts of both—a bitterness that lasts—lasts and spreads. 
Other employers have a fellow-feeling for that employer. 
All working men sympathize with their brother toilers. 
And so there is industrial hatred where there should be 
industrial peace. 

This is one of our greatest economic questions. We have 
not solved it—not even approached the solution. Canada is 
beginning to solve it. Perhaps she has found the answer 
to this question. Anyway, her law for the conciliation 
of industrial disputes is the most notable and successful 
experiment ever tried in that perplexing field. 

What this law is and how it works is of vital concern, 
not only to every American working man and employer 
but to every American citizen. And to describe this 
industrial statute is the purpose of this article. 

Let us first see just how this Canadian law came about. 
It is a dramatic and intensely human story. In 1906 a 
great coalminers’ strike occurred in the mine regions of the 
province of Alberta. These mines supplied with fuel the 
people in the great ‘‘prairie provinces” of Canada, as far 
east as Winnipeg. 


\ AMERICAN corporation or firm has a 


Public Opinion’s Silent Work 


O THIS strike among the coalminers in 1906 became a 
serious matter to hundreds of thousands of people. 
When the winter came on the strike involved life and death 
to the families of scores of thousands of farmers as well as 
residents of towns. Reports of desperate conditions came 
to the Government. Fences—everything that could be 
spared—were being burned to keep men, women and chil- 
dren warm and even alive. And still the strike continued. 
The Dominion Government had a Department of Labor, 
which today rapidly is developing into the most important 
department of the Canadian federal establishment. Its 
deputy minister was a very young man named Mackenzie 
King, who now, although still under forty, is Minister of 
Labor. 

This young man is a graduate of Harvard, where prac- 
tical economics engaged his attention. Later he did settle- 
ment work in Chicago and in Europe, so as to get the point 
of view of the workers and of the common people with 
whom he had ardent sympathy. 

By tact, firmness and good sense, and an inherent 
capacity for justice which impressed itself upon both 
working men and employers, but especially on the former, 
he had secured the settlement of several difficult strikes 
before this great coalminers’ conflict of 1906. 

The Government sent him to see what he could do with 
this grave situation. So young King “went to the front ’””— 
it was literally that, industrially speaking; for it was 
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industrial war indeed. There he labored with operator 
and miner, striving to get mutual concessions so that 
freezing thousands on the frigid prairies .for hundreds of 
miles east of the coalmines could be saved from further 
suffering. The upshot of this work was the ending of the 
strike, the return of the miners to better labor conditions, 
and the salvation of the imperiled communities. 

Something more had to be done, however. A situation 
so full of peril to the public ought not to arise again if 
human wisdom and justice could prevent it. ‘‘ Yes, some- 
thing has got to be done,” said Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Premier of Canada and head of its Government. 

The provisions of this Canadian labor law, though 
important, are not nearly so significant as its administra- 
tion; but the law itself and especially its administration 
show the Canadian theory of disposing of vexed questions 
by appealing to the good sense and good feeling of the 
parties involved—the recognition that both employer and 
employee have sounder sense and a better nature than 
that unwisdom and intolerant spirit which, on the one side 
or the other—sometimes on both sides—produce industrial 
war. So this Canadian labor law apparently is loose—and 
yet in its operation surprisingly effective. 

In the first place, it applies only to public utilities, such as 
railways or coalmines, municipal service corporations, and 
occupations directly connected with some public utility, 
like stevedoring in transportation. Apparently the idea 
of the Government was that it would go only so far as to 
attempt to prevent industrial wars in those industries in 
which the public has an immediate and peculiar interest. 
After the law had worked for a while, one building trade 
petitioned the Government to extend the law to cover 
building trades. 

The only thing autocratic about the law is that any 
lockout by employers or any strike by employees is made 
illegal until the dispute is submitted to the board, which I 
presently shall describe. If the lockout or strike occurs 
before the controversy has been submitted to this board, 
penalties are prescribed, very severe indeed for the 
employer and, of course, less so for the employee; although, 
considering their comparative circumstances, perhaps in 
the end equally severe for both. 

This penalty provision as a practical matter amounts to 
very little. I believe that out of one hundred and six 
cases it has been inflicted only once, and then against 
an employer. Of course it would be practically impossi- 
ble to apply it to thousands of working men. It is the moral 
effect of breaking the law—the getting against the law- 
breaker the mighty power of public opinion at the outset — 
that is the really effective thing. 

Supposing, for instance, that a body of working men 
find that their employer is about to institute a lockout. 
Or supposing, on the other hand, that the employer learns 
that his men are about to strike. Hither party may under 
these circumstances apply to the Minister of Labor to 
appoint a board of conciliation, as it is called. 

As the administration of this law has proceeded, the con- 
fidence of the employer and working men—and especially 
of the latter—in the fairness of these boards of conciliation 
has increased. And the public looks upon it with favor. 
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Indeed the law, especially its administr; 
is based upon the powerful influence of 7 
opinion; for public opinion, when thoroughl 
reliably informed as to the facts, is just 
reasonable. It operates psychologically upon all 

men at whom it is directed. The employer feels | 
does the working man. A voice begins to speak in 
minds and hearts, saying to them: “‘ After all, this is 
This is justice.’”” And so public opinion does its silent 
in the end, its irresistible work. 

How, now, does this law work? When the rs 
Labor receives this application for a board of cor 
tion he notifies both parties to name each a mem} 
this board. Of course the party applying—usuall: 
working men—at once designates its member : 
board. The other party—usually the employer—is| 
given five days in which to name its member of the 

The two members named by the opposing partic 
appointed by the minister as a matter of coursé| 
either party refuses to appoint its member the Minis 
Labor appoints a member for that party. This, hovi 
has happened in only about six or seven cases, altht 
in all about one hundred and six boards haye 
appointed—sometimes with most excellent results. "| 
two members of the board of conciliation choose the 
member. In case they do not agree upon this third % 
ber within a given time, the Minister of Labor apy! 
him; and in either case the third member always 
chairman of the board. ; 


Victory With Peace and Honor 


qpEs chairman is of the greatest importance, fo! 
his good sense and understanding of human natur'l 
largely determine the board’s success. The board 
what we in the United States would call “heanj 
These may be either public or private. When the heél 
are over the board makes its report. Often this 1) 
is by a majority—two members. In this case th? 
always a minority report filed. The majority 1) 
states the merits of the case and what ought to be ! 
that the increase of wages asked for should not be gr 
or that it should be granted; or that hours shou 
shortened or not shortened; or that the labor cond 
should be modified according to the demands of the | 
or that they should not be—and so on through the! 
range of subjects so painfully familiar to our worker! 
employers throughout the United States. These fin! 
are then published in the Labor Gazette, the of 
monthly organ of the Department of Labor. The mil 
report of the third member gives his views. 

And that is all. The findings cannot be onforeal 
the report is made the men may go on with their! 
or the employer with his lockout if either so desires. 
with our curiously rigid American notions, at one 
will say that the whole thing amounts to very little 
results show that it amounts to a great deal. For exa 
there have been one hundred and six boards ¢t 
for the prevention—the conciliation—of these ind! 
disputes. In every one of these strikes there we 
probabilities; in many, even certainties. It is q 
able that at least scores of industrial wars w 
occurred but for the work of these boards, which p 
them by conciliation. 


a 
f 


{ 
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rybody in the United States knows what that 
“How great a matter a little fire kindleth!”’ says 
e. One industrial war leads to another. The heat- 
ood in one industrial conflict causes hot blood on 
of both workers and employers everywhere in 
neighborhood of that conflict. This in turn spreads. 
so, after many of these controversies have ‘sown 
seeds of suspicion, distrust and hate, the industrial 
ents in the whole country are at war in their hearts. 
‘these hundred and six cases on which the Canadian 
ds have passed, nearly all of them were settled 
eably. And in an overwhelming majority of all 
» eases the final settlement decidedly favored the 
jng man. In all these cases the three parties inter- 
{ were perfectly satisfied with the outcome. These 
: parties, of course, were the public, the working men 
he employers. 

) not forget that in every one of them the employers 
orking men were at perfect liberty to go on with 
desolating battle if they desired to do so after the 
t or “award,” as it is called, of the board was made. 
ily a very few cases did the contending parties do so. 
‘in several of these cases the Minister of Labor con- 
ve work by moral and mental suasion with both 
ng 


and workers, and in the end succeeded in 
the controversy. In only two cases, I believe, did 
nflict continue; and these finally died out because of 
ognition on the part of both employer and workers 
2 folly of continuing it. 
tht here you must know that the theory upon which 
Janadian Government is beginning to solve that 
ion of the Sphinx that we call the labor problem is, 
‘that the public has a mighty interest in those waste- 
ynflicts; and, second, that the employers and the 
mg men have a fundamental right finally to settle 
/ controversies themselves. This seems contradic- 
but it will become clear to you when you follow the 
cal administration and working of this law. 


Getting Together Sociably 


NOT think that the conciliation in a certain indus- 
‘jal dispute is confined to that particular dispute 
Quite often the ‘‘award”’ of a board in a particular 
ipversy has been used by the employers and working 
a other cases as a basis for settling their disputes. 
}pose a conflict that threatened a strike or a lockout 
;en settled and the war prevented by the conciliation 
| in a given case; suppose in that region there are 
41g other conflicts between the working men and their 
Eyers involving substantially the same point of con- 
vsy. Very well. Several times the working men and 
i mployers in these other cases, where no boards have 
walled for, take this “‘award” and with it as a basis 
(ibly settle their controversy among themselves. 
n, too, in more than one instance strikes have been 
ited because the parties who were about to disagree 
t want an investigation—a public airing of the real 
siof the trouble. It usually has been the employer 
as been influenced by this consideration. For, though 
pard does not make the investigation public for 
sis I shall state, yet it may do so—would do so if 
n and justice required. 
si this method better than a conflict with detectives 
1 rikebreakers, armed with deadly weapons, on one 
e;nd enraged men and women on the other side? 
nproof of the pudding is the eating,” is a good old 
; and thus far the Canadian labor law appears to 
j\tified by its results. But just how are all these 
Ping results brought about? By the manner in 
ic the boards go about their business. And this is 
‘ant for us Americans to think about. The fine 
ithe kindly common-sense, the plain understanding 
Mi, with which the Canadians administer this con- 
‘n law, is a big lesson for us in the United States. 
1is,in a similar controversy, each side would have an 


attorney who, of course, would want to show his client 
how ardent, skillful, courageous and resourceful he was 
in his client’s behalf. Also, with us Americans, such a 
board would consider itself a ‘‘court’’; and the chair- 
man of such a board would probably be a judge from 
the bench. Sometimes the chairman of the Canadian 
board is such a judge; and witha very few notable excep- 
tions these court judges have not proved to be nearly such 
good chairmen of these conciliation boards as men from 
some other walk of life. 

If we Americans had such a board more than likely 
we should look upon it asa court; and if its chairman 
were a judge from the bench he would be sure to say 
that the ‘testimony’? must come in ‘‘according to the 
rules of evidence.” ‘‘Let everything be taken down by a 
stenographer,’ such a chairman would say in America. 
He would hear objections, motions to strike out and all 
that, by so-called ‘‘ counsel.” 

And just here is where the Canadian method of concili- 
ating industrial disputes affords us a lesson that we should 
learn. thoroughly, take deeply to heart and, indeed, make 
a part of the personal conduct of our own lives. 

For the Canadians do no such autocratic thing in the 
working of these boards of conciliation. Right at the 
outset they were very fortunate in having as the chair- 
man of several of the first boards Professor Adam Shortt. 
And the sagacity and human understanding of this man in 
handling these delicate, difficult and important matters 
have established a line of conduct that has been departed 
from only a few times. 

Professor Shortt conceived the simple and common- 
sense idea that these so-called hearings should be as 
informal as possible—more like friendly talks to get at 
the kernel of the question. 

Let us see how the ‘‘informal-talk-and-good-feeling”’ 
plan works with the Canadians. In this connection, let 
us say that a Canadian board of conciliation meets to find 
out the real facts about a Canadian labor dispute and to 
bring about a conciliation if possible. The board meets 
in a certain room at a certain time and place. Very well. 
First of all, everybody is made to feel at ease. By a 
kindly and yielding good sense, both the employer and 
worker are made to realize that this is a friendly meeting. 
Somehow or other an atmosphere of good-will is created. 
And thus the proceedings of the board begin. 

The representatives of the contending parties are 
heard. But heard how? Not as we hold hearings in the 
United States. Not at all. Let us suppose that the 
labor representative has his say first. In simple, informal 
phrases he states the facts as he understands them. The 
representative of the employer does the same thing. 
Neither is under the slightest constraint. And there is no 
stenographer to take down the statements of either or 
the statements of witnesses. 

Why is there no stenographer? Why, simply because 
the board does not consider itself a criminal court, but a 
board—and a board of conciliation. Canadians think 
that when either an employer or a working man makes a 
statement of record he probably will stand by it with 
foolish obstinacy, even if, later, any one of them discovers 
that he may not be right. 

Then about the newspapers. Professor Shortt set a 
sagacious example there, which has been steadily followed 
since, of calling the newspaper men in and putting them 
on their honor. 

“Now, ‘boys,’” said Professor Shortt, “‘come in, if you 
like; but you come in on the condition that you give me 
your word of honor that you will not publish anything 
until I see it and approve it.” 

And, of course, the newspaper boys pledge themselves 
accordingly. And, of course also, if any heated, foolish 
statement of employer or employee 
or any of their witnesses is made it 
never appears in the newspapers. It 
would humiliate the person making 
the reckless statement afterward to 
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withdraw or modify it, or to do anything that would be 
an admission that he was inaccurate. It is precisely for 
that reason, you see, that the stenographer is excluded. 
So the “published statement” obstacle to conciliation is 
obviated in this way, just as the “written record”’ obstacle 
is avoided by the absurdly simple process of having no 
stenographer. The whole idea is, of course, that the object 
of the hearing is not warfare but conciliation. 

Let me give you a concrete illustration in one notable 
and difficult case. The judge of a court—a man of 
remarkable common-sense—had been appointed by agree- 
ment of both parties as the third member of the board and 
its chairman. The case was as aggravated as any we 
have known in the United States. The board met and 
permitted the employers and several of the working men to 
be present. It seems there were about half a dozen of each. 

They sat on opposite sides of the room where the board 
was meeting, glowering at one another. And their glower- 
ings did not adequately express the bitterness in their 
hearts. The situation was tense. The outlook for con- 
ciliation was very dark. The wise young judge, however— 
for it appears that he was a young man—happened to 
have been a careful student of Professor Shortt’s method. 
So what did he do? Did he say in a grave, sepulchral 
voice, ‘‘Let the witnesses be produced,” or ‘‘Gentlemen, 
state your case—you first, you employee, and after you 
the employer’? He did not! He did nothing of the kind! 
Leaning back in his chair, he said: ‘Well,’ looking 
leisurely at both sides, ‘‘does anybody here smoke? I do. 
If anybody else smokes, why, smoke up.” 

Everybody grinned in spite of himself. They did not 
want to grin, but they did grin. Also they wanted to 
smoke. So the ice was broken—and it appears that it was 
very thin ice and very dangerous ice. Then the hearing 
began—began with cigars and pipes in the mouths of 
everybody who wanted to smoke. 


The Magic of Sympathy 


OMEHOW or other the kindly attitude of the whole 

board, headed by this able young judge, did not seem 
in the least to either employer or employee to be that of a 
eourt. Why, no; they were not before such an awful 
thing as a court! Indeed, they were not “‘before” any- 
body—so they found. They were with some gentlemen 
who really were gentlemen and who wanted to help them. 

“Well,” said the young judge, “‘suppose you labor men 
tell us about your troubles first. You applied for this 
board, you know. What is the trouble anyhow?” 

So up spoke the representative of the workers and told 
in a simple way, just as if you and I were talking together, 
what the facts were from the laborers’ point of view. And 
everybody, even the employer, listened with interest and 
sympathy. Nobody was as much surprised at his sym- 
pathy as the employer himself. When he came to state 
his side of the case it was with quite a modified point of 
view. You see he had got the working men’s point of view 
in a way he had never got it before. Somehow or other he 
had been made to put himself in the working man’s place. 
Somehow or other he had been made to feel: “‘ Now, sup- 
pose I were that working man—I’ll be hanged if I wouldn’t 
feel just as he feels!’”’ By the same magic of common- 
sense and human feeling, the worker had been made to feel: 
“Well, what would be my view if I were the employer?” 

And so the whole hearing proceeds. No great row was 
reported in the newspapers, because of the methods I 
have stated. No row occurred. Indeed, the spirit of this 
hearing had got into the air of the neighborhood. The 
general public found itself helping conciliation along. By 
that radiation of frankness, honor and kindliness which I 
have tried to describe, the whole community, including the 

newspapers themselves, had become 
imbued with the spirit of the board. 
Everybody had come to feel: 
“Come, let us do justice. We are 
(Concluded on Page 74) 


together into the wilderness, Carter 

and Juan regarded each other care- 
fully. Each saw the deep, wide gulf be- 
tween them. One realized that he was an 
Englishman; the other, that he was a 
mongrel bred from several dark races. 
Carter stared at the man who was to be 
his guide with suspicion in his eyes. Juan, 
understanding too, lowered his lids and let his soul 
retreat somewhere into the very interior of himself. 

They made a curious pair on Chiricahua’s single street. 
Carter, for all his corduroys, flannel shirt and laced miner’s 
boots, and in spite of his wide-rimmed hat, remained 
the fresh-cheeked, blocky Briton; and it was evident—a 
sort of moral atmosphere proclaimed it —that he had taken 
a bath that morning. Also it was a certainty that he had 
no liking for Chiricahua or anything about the place. As 
for Juan, the lack of many baths did not proclaim itself 
from him, because there were other things more striking — 
his catlike slimness, his velvet eyes, and the evil in his 
swarthy, pockmarked face. According to his features he 
was at least a thief—if not a murderer. 

Obstinacy had kept Carter English in spite of his years 
all over the world as a mining engineer. Now it made him 
show his absolute intolerance of Juan’s complexion as he 
delivered his first order. It was not the words; it was the 
tone and the aggressive stare which accompanied them. 

“Go get the horses!’’ was all he said. Something 
stronger and more deeply seated than British stubbornness 
lurked in Juan’s thin-lipped, white-toothed smile when 
Carter began speaking. It flared out suddenly from 
beneath his drooping lids before the utterance of the second 
word. The savage in his soul spread over his whole body 
for aninstant. Then it buried itself again under the Latin 
portion of himself and he bowed politely. 


B CAUSE they were about to set forth 


A Sharp, Dry Buzz, Whose 
Venomous, Blind Hate Was 
Unmistakable, Came From the Earth in Front of Him 
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The Question Was: Would 
it be Worth While to Kill 


Ni Carter for That Horse? 
ay 


“Yes, sefior,” he said in a voice like silk, and went at 
once. He came back leading the two animals and tied 
them to the hitching-rack near by. Carter became busy 
lashing some traps to his saddle. Juan stood waiting, as 
still and picturesque and as harmoniously unclean as the 
row of old adobes behind him. Under his hatbrim his 
black eyes took a sidelong appraisement of the English- 
man’s great black horse. Never had such a horse been seen 
in Chiricahua until Carter had ridden up on this one the 
night before. The flame from Juan’s eyes was like the fire 
of wanton love. His lips parted; and then, as if he had 
to speak: 

“You ’ave a nize hoss, sefior,’’ he said respectfully. 

With the marvelous abruptness of his breed, Carter 
replied, looking at him without a particle of expression: 
“You didn’t bring that canteen! What’s the matter with 
you anyhow?” 

Juan’s eyelids came down like a curtain as he stooped 
and picked up the water-bottle in question. Carter did not 
see this, for he was engrossed in swearing at all of Southern 
Arizona. 

“Rotten country!” he wound up. 
ride do you call it anyhow?” 

“Four hours, I theenk, sefior,” Juan purred. 

“Come, then,” said Carter, ‘‘let’s be off.”” He untied 
the black horse. The animal rubbed its nose against his 
shoulder. ‘‘Hold up!” he growled. Behind his back Juan 
saw the black throw its head at the rebuff—and his pocked 
face grew a shade darker. 

Carter clambered into the wide stock saddle with the 
palpable effort of one who will never outlive the habit of 
abbreviated stirrups and a pigskin. Juan turned to his 
own lean, white-eyed pinto, which was standing on three 
feet. He leaped to his seat with a grace that transfigured 
the sorry mount for the moment. They rode up the 
main street; when they had gone two hundred yards 
Chiricahua was hidden by a turn in the road. They were 
in the wilderness. 

The road was steep; on each side the mountains rose 
abruptly, shutting in a narrow patch of sky. Their sum- 
mits were all bright with the morning sun—the warm rays 
came partway down the scarred slopes; but here, in the 
bottom of the cafion, everything was still chilly and 
shadowed. 

In spite of the fact that Juan had been hired as guide, 
Carter rode ahead. He used short stirrups; and at every 
stride of the big black he rose gently from the saddle, then 
sank back again. He bent forward and he kept both 
elbows out from his sides. Juan followed at a little dis- 
tance. His pinto showed marks of age and hard usage that 
made its coat look like a motheaten rug; but Juan’s 

manner of riding was such that he had become a part 
of his horse, and as a part he gave consummate 
grace to the combination. He swayed a little with 
a catlike movement, and all the time he kept his 
eyes on the big black. In this way they rode and 
each man was busy with his own thoughts. 

Carter looked on the things ahead of him with 
obstinate, cold eyes, intolerant of what hesaw. He 
did not like the country; he did not like the errand 
on which he had been sent; he had made up his 
mind already that the prospect which he was going 
to examine was worthless. Also he did not like his 
guide. To him, at all times, dark skins had meant 
“niggers’—and treachery. This was his first 
encounter with a half-breed Mexican. When Juan 


“How many hours’ 


had appeared that morning, with his credentials from t 
company, Carter had noted his complexion and had set h 
down as worthless. This did not greatly disturb him— 
was too much wrapped up in his own affairs to allow Ju 
or any one else to cause him uneasiness; but it did irrits 
him, just as the heat and dust of Arizona had bothered h 
since he had come here. So he stared ahead, sure that t) 
business would turn out badly for the men who had se 
him here, and certain that it would be disagreeable j 
himself. His back bristled with distrust. | 

As for Juan, wrapped in his mantle of impassiveness, 
pondered. The question was: Would it be worth wh 
to kill Carter for that horse? His thoughts pro and ¢ 
were curiously simple and direct. To own such a ho} 
would make earth a paradise. The covetousness tl 
burned within him seared his very soul. And when o 
rides behind another in the wilderness there are ma 
chances for a knife in the back. Practice had made Ju 
an adept in this sort of thing. And then the joy of sticki 
seven inches of steel into that particular back! Juan’s ey 
went upward from the horse to Carter’s burly form risi 
gently in the saddle, and they dilated lustfully. Mexi 
was ashort day’s ride away; he knew a tangle of mountai 
where other renegades were doing a fat business in spite 
the rurales. His nostrils widened. Still, there were co: 
plications; he lowered his gaze and studied the earth ahe 
of him again. The rangers were watching the borc 
closely these days; and whoever rode fast, looking behi 
him as he rode, was apt to find another horseman son 
where ahead of him. Furthermore, Juan had just serap 
through two or three little affairs during the year, eme) 
ing from each one only because the victim happened to, 
of his own complexion. The last time he was in jail heh 
fairly smelled the gallows! But this horse! Such a ho 
would be worth gambling for. The thing lay in t 
balance; decision hovered, poised. 

They came to a place where the road forked. Studyi 
his problem, Juan did not notice Carter taking the wro 
trail. Suddenly he looked up. ; 

“‘Sefior,’”’ he called, ‘‘you ’ave to go thees way.” 

Carter wheeled his horse and came back; his rud 
cheeks were a deeper red than usual; his eyes were m¢ 
intolerant. He spurred the big black past Juan, crowdi 
the lean pinto aside. 

‘“Why didn’t you tell me?” he growled. 

Juan’s spurs chugged against the pinto’s flanks and | 
eyes shot fire as he regained the road. Thenthelids droop 
beneath his bowed hatbrim. After all, he had slipped 
the rangers before and he could again. | 

He began to arrange the details of how and where, wh 
they climbed up into the hot sunshine. The smell of d 
dust came from the road; the rocks about them radia 
trembling waves of air. Occasionally, from among t 
dwarfed bushes a tall, thin cactus rose like a “warn 
finger. Juan remembered how no man had seen them ‘ 
forth together. And then the noise of a horse’s h 
around a turn in the road made him look up. 

A rider was coming down the hill. He wore the garb 
the old-time cowboy and on his open vest there was a sti 
A lean man, with an implacable, scarred face. His k 
eyes went from Carter to Juan, and they narrowed. Ju 
saluted somewhat elaborately. ‘Good morneen, capita 
said he. The captain of the rangers passed on ina li 
cloud of dust. Juan shrugged his shoulders resign! 
behind Carter’s back. Decidedly, Fate had interf 
against him. vf 

They turned into a narrow winding trail, and clim 
to a ridge whence they saw the mountains tumbling aW: 
like waves of a troubled sea. For two hours they 
and they beheld the tangled cafions unraveling themselV 
beneath their feet. Then they descended into a h 
amphitheater that faced out on half of Southern Arizo 


fere, surrounded by a thicket of brush and surmounted 
y an old winch, was a prospect-hole; broken stone 
rewed the mountainside below it. 
fuan leaped lightly from his pinto; Carter sat looking 
ar the landscape. When he had taken a slow and dis- 
sted appraisement of the outcroppings and dump he 
imbed down and gave the reins to the Greaser. Juan 
saddled the horses and led them to drink ata little 
oring. After they had slaked their thirst he hobbled them. 
fe handled his pinto roughly; he lingered over the black — 
nd once he stroked it lightly on the flank. The animal 
wered its head; Juan breathed heavily. He looked sad. 
* only they had not met the ranger captain! 
“Come on!” called Carter. ‘‘Look sharp! 
ere all day, you know.” 
He was plowing through the brush which grew about 
ye mouth of the shaft. Suddenly he stopped and fell back 
step. “My word!” said he. A 
aarp, dry buzz, whose venomous, 
lind hate was unmistakable, came 
om the earthin front of him. He 
oped and picked up a boulder; 
ehurled it upon the snake’s folded 
ils. Then he went on grumbling 
himself at a country where every- 
ning was made to annoy a man. 
The prospect had not been 
orked for some time, and the 
rush had grown over the mouth 
f the shaft. At Carter’s com- 
wand Juan sweated for half an 
our cutting it away. When that 
as done they dropped a bundle: 
f burning twigs into the hole. 
ye flames streaked down and 
jown and then lay on the bottom — 
twinkling little patch of light. 
| “Allright, my man,” said Carter. 
Get the rope.” 
, Juan hurried tothe saddles; and, 
js he was coming back with a raw- 
‘ide riata, he turned aside to stroke 
farter’s black horse again. The 
inglishman called him away im- 
fatiently. They knotted the end of 
jae rope about a piece of old plank, 
aking a sort of bosun’s chair. 
took a turn around the winch 
Carter bestrode the plank; 
ne Greaser began to lower away. 
It was a slow descent from day- 
ght into dusk and from dusk into 
‘arkness. In one hand Carter 
arried a bunch of lighted candles; 
‘ney threw red flickerings against 
nerocky walls. Juan, holding the 
ope above, was unable to pay it 
ut evenly; it slipped around. the 
tinch and fetched up sharply. 
‘arter’s progress was thus a series 
f brief falls, each lasting eight feet 
so, then checked suddenly. It 
‘ept him swinging so that he had 
0 fend himself off from the sides of 
he tunnel with his feet. Every 
woop downward gave him a pecu- 
ar sinking feeling in the pit of his 
tomach. Perhaps it was this, or 
erhaps it was the approaching 
eril itself making its presence felt 
‘sdanger is said to do; at any rate, 
:oecurred to Carter that he was in 
hole in a mountain many miles 
‘tom men, with his life in the hands 
f Juan. The evil, pockmarked 
ace of the Greaser came before him. 
Abruptly the rope stopped run- 
jing out—Carter’s weight came 
ull against the end; it shivered, 
erked and broke. 
_ Carter fell through the darkness. Wes 
lalfway down he struck one side 
if the shaft; he ricochetted to the other side. It broke his 
all. He thudded on the bottom, all asprawl. He lay there 
tunned. The bunch of candles landed a few feet from him. 
hey flared up and filled the place with lights and shadows. 
varter’s swoon lasted for only a few seconds. He awoke 
vith his ears full of a strange, dry buzzing. That sound 
eemed to have been all around him—it was gone now. It 
tad left a feeling of horror behind it, like a memory. He 
vas lying flat on his back; his eyes were directed upward; 
ie could see the little patch of white daylight that marked 
| he mouth of the shaft —across it the winch and, dangling 
rom that, ten feet or so of rawhide rope. He looked for 
r ; there was no sign of movement up there. An ugly 
ear gripped his heart. He shouted. No answer came. 
Juan heard the cries. The breaking of the rope had 
wn him heavily on his back and the fall had left him 


I can’t be 
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dizzy, half stunned. His first feeling as he picked himself 
up was one of rage at the mishap. He rubbed his body and 
passed his hand over the back of his head, where a lump 
was already growing. He stared at the hole and saw the 
broken rope-end dangling from the winch. Then Carter’s 
voice came out from the earth. The tones were muffled, 
but the sharp, high note of fear was unmistakable.. One 
word kept coming over and over, clamoring. That word 
was ‘Help!’ Instinctively Juan looked around him as if 
to search for aid. Hestepped closer to the hole and peered 
down into it. 

“*Can’t you hear me? Go get help!’’ Rage was in the 
voice. Juan looked toward the trail over which they had 
ridden. His eyes followed it for a long distance. He 
shrugged his shoulders. His eyes roved and they fell on 
the big black horse. He turned his back upon the shaft 
and walked down to the animal. It looked up as he 


“‘Ah, Serior Capitan, I Come for Help. Thees Man—Thees English Senor—Is 
Fell Down een That Shaft’’ 


approached; when he reached it and laid his hand upon its 
neck it nuzzled him. He took the hobbles from its ankles 
and saddled it. He drew the cinches taut; felt them to 
make certain of their tightness. He lengthened the stir- 
rups, measuring their distance with his extended arm. 
From the hillside above him he could hear Carter’s voice 
coming constantly, without a stop. It grew shrill; it 
cracked and broke; it rose again in pitch. There was no 
rest for the ears from it. Juan moved slowly, with care. 
He filled a canteen at the little spring and lashed it to the 
saddle. He felt again of the forward cinch. He picked up 
the reins and was about to throw them back over the 
glossy neck when he noticed that there was no tie-rope. 
He dropped the reins and climbed the hill toward the winch. 

Carter’s voice had died away at last. The place was 
wrapped in a huge, wide silence. Juan reached the mouth 
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of the shaft; he bent over it to take up the dangling end 
of rope. At once the voice began again. It was thin and 
dry from previous efforts—it did not sound like a man’s 
voice any longer. 

““Go and get help!” it shrieked. ‘‘Why don’t you 
hurry? Go get some one with a rope!” 

Juan took the broken rope from off the winch. 

“Damn you!” The voice whistled upward from the 
depths. “Hurry! I'll give you anything if you get me 
out of here.” 

Juan lay flat so that he could look straight down into 


the hole. He saw the twinkling pin-point of candle-filame 
far below. 

“Don’t you hear me? Anything I have! I’ll give you 
my horse!” 


Juan smiled down through the darkness as those last 
words came up to him. Then in a voice as smooth as silk 
he called: ‘‘ Yes, sefior; I go now.” 
He rose and brushed the dust from 
his ragged garments. He walked 
down the slope. He patted the 
black horse on the forehead; gath- 
ered up the reins, swung lightly 
into the saddle and rode away 
down the trail. 


Carter lay motionless in the bot- 
tom of the shaft. He had not 
changed his position since he had 
found himself there. Hestillstared 
upward at that white patch of day- 
light crossed by the winch. Hestill 
saw Juan’s face as it had appeared 
over the edge—a pockmarked 
face, swarthy, smiling, stamped 
with evil. 

For a long time Carter lay, see- 
ing that smile, hearing the silken 
voiceof Juan. He fought to repress 
the distrust within him, to quell a 
terror which was rising; but, as he 
battled with these things, they 
grew—they became overpowering. 
He called again, more desperately 
than before, until his throat seemed 
to split. There was no answer. 

The flaming candles spluttered; 
they flared. He looked toward 
them. The wavering light cast 
black shadows; it glistened on a 
moist patch among the rocks; it 
gleamed on something else near 
by—a smooth, dull reflection that 
seemed to be moving constantly, 
twisting into new curves. Carter 
lifted his head and looked more 
closely. 

Into the silence came a sound 
that drove the blood back to his 
heart and turned his heart ice-cold! 
It grew in volume; it rose in pitch; 
it filled the chamber; the air shiv- 
ered. A sharp, dry, whirring buzz, 
climbing higher and higher until it 
became ear-piercing, terrible! All 
that blind, deadly hate could give 
to tone wasinthat sound. Carter 
stiffened where he lay. 

The candles flared again. Quite 
plainly now he saw their light 
gleaming on a ball of involuted coils 
that slipped and slid and twined— 
and never stopped. They knotted 
themselves more tightly; they 
loosened into new shapes and tied 
themselves again. He watched 
them glide and twist, close to the 
candles, a few feet from him. He 
distinguished details—an out-thrust 
head, triangular, with lidless eyes 
as merciless as if there had never 
been aught but hate in all the ages 
of the world; a quivering, erect tail, with its horny sheath 
of rattles; a squirming back, whose scales glinted like 
bits of colored ice; a section of thick, round belly. There 
must have been twenty of them in that restless ball; they 
were never still. As he stared at them their rasping, 
horrid song began to die. At last it stopped. Suddenly, 
from somewhere overhead, there came an angry buzz; 
the thing began again. He clinched his teeth and fought 
a blind desire to leap and scream. Silence came once 
more. 

The time went by. He did not know whether it went 
fast or slow. He only knew that, whenever he stirred 
hand or foot or limb, the venomous rasping filled his ears. 
And when he lay motionless he had to endure the tor- 
ture of his thoughts—the memory of Juan’s pockmarked 
face smiling down at him; the futile harping on one 
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Look for the 
“Eagle A”’ 
Water-mark 


It’s a good habit 
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TER MARK 


REGISTERED 


Standardize Your Stationery 


What hundreds of other firms have done—You can do. 


If they are using a 


certain grade of Bond Paper for all House Letter-Heads, Invoices, Checks, 


Receipts, etc., and another grade for Records, Reports, 
Inner-House Correspondence, etc.,—So can you. If this 
plan gives them better stationery at a less total cost. 
It will do the same for you. 

The plan is to havea Standard — and to hold to it. ‘‘ Eagle 
A”’ Bond Papers offer you the greatest opportunity t> 
effectually standardize your stationery into two or more 
quality groups. 

There is an ‘‘Eagle A’’ Bond Paper of every grade, and 
for every use,—thirty-four papers in all, with a wide 
choice of Finishes and Colors, 

So Standardize your Stationery by using “ Eagle A” 
Water-marked Bond Papers. 

Being made under the most economical manufacturing 
conditions — possible only by the union of 29 Mills —our 
papers are not only quality plus papers, but they are 
Trade-marked with the ‘‘ Eagle A’? Water-mark as your 
guide for identity. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to 
show you samples of ‘‘ Eagle A"’ Papers. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, 
. 27 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. (29 Mills) 


The quality of your stationery 
determines its efficiency. 

To make it productive in the 
highest degree standardize it by 
specifying 


COUPON BOND 


(Fac-Simile Water-mark) 

The De Luxe Business Paper 
for Letter-Heads, Note-Heads, 
Invoices, Checks, Vouchers, etc. 
Any business man who likes good 
stationery will take pleasure in 
examining our portfolio of COU- 
PON BOND Specimen Business 
Forms. Write for it today. 
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problem: Had Juan gone? Would he come 
back? 

He kept his eyes glued on that patch of 
white daylight above him. 

Never had Juan ridden such a horse 
before! He felt the great back rise beneath 
him, swooping on. What a stride! He 
raised his face and laughed at the sky. 

He tightened the reins ever so little and 
the black came down to a gentle fox-trot. 
Juan swung to the movement beneath him; 
as the horse swayed, he swayed; together 
the two were like one. His eyes went to the 
trail; his face became inscrutable. 

He was riding over the route which 
Carter and he had traversed that morning. 
He rode slowly, as one who has many hours 
of rough trails ahead of him. His eyes hung 
for some time to the earth. At length they 
rose again; he looked away. He gazed far, 
as if he were looking beyond the range of 
his vision. It was the way a man peers 
when he is starting on a long horseback 
journey —as if he sees the place whither he 
is going. Inthis manner Juan stared south- 
ward toward the spot beyond which a nest 
of tangled mountains rose in Mexico. At 
length his eyes came back to the trail; but 
frequently he raised his head to look always 
in that same direction. 

For two hours he rode down the narrow 
trail. Hewas coming tothe road. To the 
right it wound, adust-colored ribbon stretch- 
ing toward the boundary. He glanced 
along it; there was no sign of any traveler. 
To the left, a steep rock escarpment hid 
everything beyond the junction of the 
trails. Juan leaned back against the cantle 
of the saddle; his body swung loosely in 
rhythm to the fox-trot of the black. In his 
hand the reins lay slack. The trail forked 
before it met the road. He came to the 
place; he pressed the reins against the glossy 
neck to take the turn to the right. Suddenly 
he stiffened in his seat and drew them taut. 
So quickly did he stop the black that the 
front: hoofs spurted pebbles before them. 
A rider came from behind the rocks. 

The captain of the rangers showed no 
astonishment at sight of Juan. Beyond the 
fact that his right hand dropped lightly 
until the fingers touched his revolver-butt, 
he betrayed no emotion whatever. A feel- 
ing that something might be wrong, a pre- 
monition born of his meeting with Juan and 
Carter that morning, had brought him back 
from Chiricahua. 

With the reins taut in his left hand, 
Juan’s eyes widened. At once he lowered 
them until the lids hid them entirely. Then 
he looked up again, flashing all his teeth in 
a smile. 

“*Ah, Sefior Capitan,” he cried. ‘“‘I come 
for help. Thees man—thees English 
sefior—is fell down een that shaft. You 
come queek with me!” 

The captain of the rangers looked sharply 
at him. And even as he looked Juan 
wheeled the black in its tracks. ‘‘Queek!” 
he called. Wasting no time in answer or 
inquiry, the captain pressed the spurs into 
his horse. They raced up the steep trail. 
They did not spare the animals; they 
climbed the mountain as neither had ever 
ridden before. Juan reached the shaft 
some distance ahead. The captain leaped 
off his heaving pony and ran to join him. 

Carter heard their voices shouting down 
to him; he saw the rope descend and waited 
motionless until it touched him on the face. 
Then very cautiously he took it and slipped 
it round his body. As he tied the knot the 
snakes began their buzzing again. He 
begged the men above to hurry. 

They dragged him out all white and 
shaking. He could not stand at first; his 
knees doubled under him. At length he 
was able to walk and to reach out his hand 
to Juan. 

“My man,” said he, and his voice 
trembled from what he had been through, 
“T thought you’d left me. I owe you my 
life. I'll pay you for this. I’ll——” His 
eyes followed Juan’s gaze and he saw the 
big black horse. ‘‘Quite so,’ said he. ‘‘I 
promised him to you. I’ll keep my word.” 

When he had held the wall-eyed pinto 
for Carter to mount, Juan leaped on the 
black. Thethreemen started downthetrail. 
The Englishman was talking loudly to the 
captain of the rangers. 

“Funny,” said he, “how you'll misjudge 
aman. Here’s this fellow—saved my life. 
And, to tell you the truth, I never expected 
to see him again.” 

The captain of the rangers looked toward 
Juan; his eyes narrowed slightly. 

The Greaser bent over the saddle-horn 
and stroked the glossy neck of the big black. 
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“Don’t forget this!” : 
OU really can’t afford to 
overlook our tempting 
**21 kinds” in planning 

your daily menu. 4a 

No matter whether you are, 
planning an elaborate dinner 
or simply trying to make the 
every-day program more invit-| 
ing, you will find exactly what 

you want among z 


SOUP 


Every one of them is pure 
sunshine. Every one of them is 
wholesome and nourishing. wll ; 

Good soup makes the whole meal 
“relish”? better and digest better, 
It ought to be served at least once 
a day in every family. And the’ 
most critical and “‘particular’’ people 
declare that Campbell’s Soups are 
as rich and delicate and satisfying 
the finest home-made soups. ~ 

Just try one of these ‘‘kinds’’ or 
your table; and judge for yourself, 
That’s the only way to realize how, 
good they are. Try it today. é 


21 kinds 10c a can 


ee 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra — 

Vegetable bE 


Vermicelli-fomato 


JosepH CampBeLL CoMPANY © — 
Camden N J 


‘*Gentlemen, listen 
one minute: 
The race is for him who 
can win it, ; 
I back the young man oo 
With the red-and-white can, 
He trained on the stuff 
that is in it.” 


Genuine 
Wiedersem 


Kids 


Were not fed on 


but hope to be. 
(Who wants the dog ) 
The kids are deli- 


cious and the food even 

more so, especially 

when served with nice 

yellow cream and a 
_ sprinkle of sugar. 


‘The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


= 


: Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
= Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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' LAW-PROOF 
LFRUSTS 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


a peck of potatoes or a patented article is 
an owner—he may do with all just as he 
sees fit. It is none of the seller’s business. 

Still other paraphernalia remain. Thus: 
The owner of a patent does not have to sell 
or license the use of his patented device at 
all; therefore, if he chooses to do so, he can 
state absolutely the conditions. This is a 
drum that is pounded incessantly. How- 
ever, if the only justification for imposing 
conditions is that the patent-owners do not 
have to sell their wares their plight is most 
miserable. For the law of ‘don’t have to”’ 
is an exalted privilege, enjoyable equally 
by all—patent-owners, the butcher, baker, 
candlestick-maker, paralytics and dead 
men. None of these has to sell anything 
that he owns. What does it profit? The 
fact that one does not have to sell does not 
mean that he may sell on whatever con- 
dition he chooses. No trust has to sell its 
goods; if that fact would justify the im- 
position of price conditions the people 
would have to surrender. All a trust mem- 
ber need say is: ‘‘We do not have to sell 
at all; therefore we will sell only on condi- 
tion that there be no competition and that 
all sell at the same price.” The law is 
leveled squarely at the condition. It isthe 
condition that causes the trouble in every 
instance. The condition is nothing more 
or less than an illegal restriction. 


Zest Shop for the Navy 


2 hee Naval Observatory at Washington 
has very little to do with the navy 
except as an establishment for testing, 
repairing and distributing nautical instru- 
ments. It is a sort of supply depot, from 
which all kinds of. apparatus utilized in 
navigation are furnished to our fighting ves- 
sels. It testssextants to makesure that they 
are correctly graduated; it tests barom- 
eters to see that they do not vary beyond 
a certain amount, and it tests telescopes 
and ‘‘binoculars”’ to find out their magni- 
fying power, visual ‘‘field,’’ clearness and 
freedom from color aberration. 

It is a part of the business of the observa- 
tory to test “‘torpedo watches,’”’ which are 
the timepieces carried for purposes of nay- 
igation by torpedo boats. An ordinary 
warship carries three chronometers—the 
idea being that if one of them happens to 
go wrong the other two may be relied upon; 
but chronometers are big enough to be in 
the way and there is no room for them on 
a torpedo boat, so that the commanding 
officer keeps by him a watch of guaranteed 
accuracy instead. 

Both watches and chronometers are 
tested at the observatory by comparing 
them with a ‘‘star clock’’—so called be- 
cause it keeps time not by the sun but 
by the fixed stars. This clock stands in an 
underground vault in order that it may not 
be exposed to changes of temperature, and 
its brass pendulum swings in a partial 
vacuum inclosed in glass. Thus the time- 
piece is not affected by variations of atmos- 
pheric pressure. Another interesting point is 
that the clock winds itself every half-minute 
by the help of an electro-magnet, which is 
energized by a small battery circuit. 

The vault containing the clock is so 
placed that the seventy-seventh meridian 
of longitude passes directly through it. 
This is a matter of obvious importance, 
inasmuch as time at the observatory is 
reckoned by the passage of certain fixed 
stars across the meridian—the latter being 
represented in the sky by an imaginary line 
directly overhead. The sun crosses this 
line exactly at noon each day. It would be 
entirely practicable, therefore, to reckon 
time by the sun; but the orb of day is too 
large an object to be convenient for the 
purpose. A star, on the other hand, is a 
mere point of light; and the astronomer, 
with the help of a telescope arranged to 
swing exactly in the meridian plane, readily 
catches the instant at which the twinkling 
spark of brightness passes across. 

By this means the time is recorded with 
absolute correctness. Then the star time 
is reduced to sun time—which requires 
some figuring, inasmuch as a star year is 
one day longer than a sun year—and a sun- 
time or “‘standard-time”’ clock is regulated 
accordingly, the latter timepiece being the 
one that sends the noon signal by telegraph 
every day all over the United States. 
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Another New One 


Now it is a fwo-pound Pink of Perfection Package —either Choco- 
lates or Confections. Made to meet the persistent call for a larger 
size of Whitman’s Pink of Perfection Package. 


The assortment is the same as in the one-pound package. A carefully 
selected and extremely dainty. choice from the most attractive varieties 
that can be made. ‘The only difference is more pieces of each kind 
and a larger box—so here it is. 

Each pound is arranged in nine little trays, individual and removable. 
There is a single layer of these trays in the one-pound package; 
there are two layers in the new 
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2-pound Pink of Perfection Package i 


(Chocolates or Confections) 
A gift to gladden anyone. 
In the assortment marked “Confections” there are these favorite 


pieces covered with Whitman’s Super Extra Chocolate : 


Cream Nuts, Honey White Nougat, Hard Nougat, Marshmallows, Cream 
Chocolates, Lemon Jellies, Raspberry Creams, Strawberry Creams, Orange 
Creams, Lemon Creams, Pistache Creams, Molasses Sponge Blocks, Cocoa- 
nut Creams, Almonds; then the Bitter-Sweets with centres of Cocoanut 
and Vanilla Cream, and Solid Chocolates in Blocks, Blossoms and Rolls. 
In the trays of bon-bons are: Orange Walnuts, Orange Creams, Maple 
Caramels, Chocolate Fudge, Chocolate Creams, Long Chocolate Creams, 
Pineapple Fruit, Ginger, Brazil Nuts, Honey White Nougat, Jordan 
Almonds, Roasted Almonds, Cream Apricots, Cherry Topped Creams, Old 
Fashioned Chocolate Bon-Bons, Fruit Marshmallows, Peanut Butter Chips. 


Pink of Perfection Packages, one pound or two pounds, are sold only 
by stores holding the Whitman’s Agency —usually the best drug store 
everywhere—at One Dollar a pound. If no agency is convenient 
we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
A Fussy Package for Fastidious Folks 
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Guaranteed Fabrics 


“““Bless me last coin for me,’ says he. 

““* Will yez go halves?’ she demands. 

““*T will,’ says the man. So she held her 
finger on the coin while the wheel spun— 
and the man won. 

“Tis a good scheme,’ says Tommy, who 
had seen the play; and he looked round 
carelessly to catch sight of me companion. 
Her veil was down and he didn’t know 
her—but he swung halfway round. ‘Be 
my good luck!’ says he, not glancing more 
at her. 

“To me amazement, Miss Sutherland 
pulled off a ring from her finger and hild 
out her hand and laid it on the stake. I 
could see the trimble of it, but me bould 
Tommy was watching the wheel and saw 
nothing. He won. And thin he divided 
his pile and passed the half of it back to her. 

“‘Some chips clinked on the floor and I 
stooped to pick them up, whin I hear-rd 
Tommy’s voice again. 

“«« Here,’ says he; ‘do me the favor to put 
Ae fair hand on my money, for it brings 
uck.’ 

“‘T felt cold in me spine at the wor-rds, 
but the gir-rl by me side put out her hand 
and laid one finger on the pile of chips. 
And I caught wid me eye the glint of the 
ring on her finger. She had put it on again 
and lifted her veil. I looked at Tommy, 
PAE pee at the ira Pa of the finest texture but one that — 
nothing. He won again, and as her han: . * * 
drew back he saw the jewel. ’*Twas a poor will hold its shape when the suit's ; 
little jewel of jade, but he jumped up wid a finished. 
sudden groan, tur-rned round, and, before 
me bould mission’ry could draw back in the 
crowd, he was facing her. 

“*Beth!’? says he in a whisper. ‘What 
are eee here?’ . 

“Nobody paid anny attintion to thim, 
as the play was going on; and they stood You anno ae Shackamaxon 7 
there under the bright lights, while I kept fabrics in’ ready-made clothing. |} 
silent. They are handled only by mer- 

“““ What are yez doing here?’ he demands. chant tailors. ; 

“She swallowed a little and thin said: watiu see p 

“*T came to bring yez luck.’ style; book /andtoeareet duet cee 

““*T must get you home right away,’ says also the name of a tailor near you 
he. ‘Come!’ And he dragged her off. handling Shackamaxon fabrics. 
folleyed, wid the chips in me hand. JR KEIM & CO 

““Whin they were once more in the street Shackamakan Mille Philadelphia 
| he tur-rned on her. 

“How did yez get into that place?’ he 
demanded. ‘What were yez doing in that 


io 5 gambling hell?’ 
re 


“She shrank back at the wor-rd and I 
ell shod for School? 


| stepped forward. mt : RAK REG Us. PAT-OF Fo: 
“*T took her there mesilf,’ I said bouldly. ed Fabrics 
Have they strong, sensible, 
comfortable, every-day shoes e 


Ask Your Dealer for 
Keith’s Purity Lawn 
Writing Paper 


Dealers everywhere will find the line of writing paper made 
by the Keith Paper Co., one of the oldest paper manufacturers 
in New England, brings the best trade. In texture, quality 
and shade, Keith’s Writing Paper is pre-eminently suited to 
meet the exacting requirements of the most exclusive cor- 
respondence. 

This paper has long been sold to the fastidious users of stationery, but limited facilities have 
until now precluded wide distribution, A growing demand has increased production in every 


way of the Keith Writing Paper, From the selection of the rags to the finished product, much 
care is exercised to insure the production of a paper especially fitted for those of refined taste, 


HEN a merchant-tailor |} 
shows you one of the ex- | 
clusive Shackamaxon guaranteed — 


Any good merchant tailor will j 
give you correct style and fit— | 
Shackamaxon will give you dis- | 
tinctive patternand long wear. | 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name, and we willsend you booklet showing 
samples of the various papers. 


, Address 
American Papeterie Company 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


1253 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Dealers wanted everywhere 


Pata 


iathediendiinla teh nd 


Look for the name “‘Shackamaxon’’ on every yard. _ 


‘‘He stared at me and thin back at me 
brave mission’ry. I could see in his eyes 
| that he made nothing of it all. 

“¢Ve brought me luck, all right!’ says 
he bitterly and would have gone. I stopped 


im. 

“*Would yez see Miss Sutherland go 
home by hersilf?’ I inquired. 

““*T can get there alone,’ says she in a 
small voice, and I saw the quiver of her 
lips. ‘I am much in your debt, Misther 
O’Rourke,’ she tellsme. ‘I have seen what 
the wor-rld is like. Thank God! I have 


Educator Shoes for boys 
and girls are made of the 
best material, with tough 
soles on lasts that conform 
to nature’s plan. They “let 


the foot grow as it should.” : 
Prices are from $1.25 to $3.50 ape 


seen it before I have done that which would be ae =~. | al 
have spoiled my life.’ 
“And what would that be which yez When you buy 
will not do now?’ I demanded. ° 
The R & H School Sh rag Rp as os man—the man I—I have a pair of shoes 
choo oes ror boys | loved,’ she whispers. 25! 

“ f bl tvli ‘A “«* Vez have seen the wor-rst,’ I retur-rns. put in ‘N F 10’? Shoe Laces and 
are strong, ae ortable, stylish, 1 | ‘Isit the bhoy that needs ye or the heathen you'll never be bothered with t 
made of material calculated to Reece ob tea, broken laces so long as the | 
withstand hard usage. They are euShe looked at me bould Tommy. 1 | jg Shoes Jast. 
made in many styles and finishes saw ne oes eae hen i “abe “NF 10” Shoe Laces” 

: | street light. He stoo ere wid his white 
suited to everyday and best wear. face and his hear-rt on his lips. My ears have no equal for strength and | 

caught the sound of a whisper: long wear, and every pair is ° 


Hardknocks 


for Boys 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 


Rice & Hutchins, 14 High St., Boston, U. S. A. 


Hardknocks for boys are just 
the thing for rough out-door 
play and hard. work. They 
are made on comfortable lasts 
of good material, are strongly 


fastened, and sell for $1.75. 
PA i 


“Tho yez need me, Tommy?’ 

““T want you!’ says he..: ‘And, by 
Hivins, I will have yez to be me wife! 
Niver again shall yez see these things. 
I shall take yez away and keep ye safe.’ 

««Mhin,’ she whispers, ‘take me. I am 
only a gir-rl and I cannot preach wid a 
broken hear-rt. Tommy, protict me!’ 

“*T will protict yez!’ he answers gently. 
And he took her hand and'they went away, 
leaving me bould Mickey to stand alone in 
the middle of a dar-rk wor-rld. 

“T dropped the chips I still held in me 
hand, for there was no luck in them anny 
more. The woman’s finger on the coin 
may bring yez money; ’tis the little finger 
on the hear-rt of a man that brings him 
strength.” 


guaranteed 6 months 


Finished with fast-color tips | 
that won’t come off. ’ 
10 cents per:pair in black or tan—four | 
lengths for men’s and women’s high shoes. — 
At all shoe, dry-goods and men’s furnishing 
stores. If your dealer can’t supply you, we. 
will. Write anyway for booklet showing — 
complete line, 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Cag 
Dept. A, Reading, Pa. 


Makers of the famous Nufashond 
es 
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REE, OFFE 


Any Community Silver 
customer can obtain free 
this Coles Phillips poster, 
with another in color. 
These posters contain no 
reading or advertising 
matter, and are printed on 
plate paper in a size suit- 
able for framing. 


Ask your silverware dealer 
to show you these pictures 
and to get them for you. 


COPYRIGHT 
by ONEIDA COMMUNITY, ro 


COLES PHILEELPS 


“Ayre your pink ears listening, Betty?” 

“Yes indeed. Will they hear something nice?” 

“Better than nice—it’s true. Betty, are pearls any less lovely because they all have a grain of sand at the center?” 
“No, but what of —>?” 

“Then how is table silver the worse for having a center of different metal?” 


“Well I somehow feel —” 


“Pardon me, dear, but that’s just it: you only ‘feel.’ If you will just stop to reason a little you will see that 
table silver is for a purpose. If it fits that purpose gracefully and completely, I’m for it. Let me read you this: 


COMMONITY SILVER. 


is built by overlaying solid silver upon a center of stronger, stiffer metal. Do not confuse it with ordinary ‘plated’ 
silver, for Community Silver is so specially thickened at the wearing-points, and toughened to withstand wear, that in a 
long lifetime you will never see or touch anything but the purest of pure silver. J¢ is guaranteed for 50 years. There 


are many attractive designs at your dealer's. The price is attractive, too. For instance, six teaspoons, $2.00.” 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd. 
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“CORRECT. STYLES 
FOR MEN” 


are not only correct, but 
they confer a fine air of 
distinction. Styles that are 
recognizedas always nght 
—quality that is the finest 
that can be put into a hat 
—splendid workmanship 
—these unite to give the 
tone that is appreciated by men who know hat values. 


The favor in which these hats are held is not a matter of chance, 


but of merit. Whether you pay $3.00; $4.00 or $5.00 for a 


von Gal nah Jat, you are assured of getting” ‘the best Halt that can 
be put into any hat at the price. 


You are assured of the money's worth that only a great organization 
can give—assured of the styles that lead because created by the 
most artistic, skillful designers. 


Satisfaction in the hat. you wear is guaranteéd~to you by the 
dealer in . It must be to your hiking. We stand 
behind him in this absolute guarantee. Aes 
& : 
Prices, $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’s, or if he cannot supply You,” 
write for Fall and Winter Style Book E, and we will fill your order 


direct from factory if you indicate style wanted and give hat size, your 
height, weight and waist measure. Add 25c to cover expressage. 


We are Makers of the Milles, Celebrated a Hat 


oms : 
11 f 8 ot iaes 
New York 


207 Washington Street 
Boston 


Hoan It Out 


ARKER Brand Warranted Linen Collars 

cost you just the same price as cotton 

collars. But one linen collar will outwear 

two of the cotton kind. You save at least 
one half of your collar money by wearing 


Barker Brand 
Warranted Linen Collars 


Unless a collar is stamped ‘‘ Warranted Linen,’? you may be sure it is only cotton. 
Barker Brand are the only 2 for 25c collars stamped ‘‘ Warranted Linen.’’ Other collars 
at that price are cotton. If you pay the ‘‘linen price’’ get linen. Look for the stamp 
“*Warranted Linen’? and this trade mark. Barker Brand Warranted Linen Collars have 
been made in the same good old fashioned way 
of the only reliable collar material (sun bleached 
Irish Linen) for upwards of half a century. ‘They 
are up to the minute in style as you can see by 
the new styles shown here. Most dealers can 
show you a style to suit you 
absolutely. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send $1 and we will send 
8 collars prepaid. 

Our style book is free— 

send a postal for it. 


Niagara Falls 
Ontario, Canada 
Straw Hat Factory : 


Danbury, Conn. 
Baltimore, Md. THCEnDORAGHA 


WARRANTED LINEN 


K HLAND 
WARNER UNER Bone LINEN 
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OW a sales-manager for one of our 
great corporations drew victory out 
of defeat —for which victory he was 

so rapidly advanced that he shortly gained 
the position he now holds, that of president 
of the corporation, drawing one of the 
biggest salaries in the world—how he won 
his sales victory through insight, initiative, 
originality, insistence and persistence, all 
this was the story told me the other day by 
one of the officers of his company. The 
most important thing, of course, is that 
through the possession and use of highly 
desirable qualities he won his victory, but 
it is also important, for it is so encour- 
aging, that he was well rewarded. And 
this matter of reward is one that may 
usually be counted on by any one who works 
successfully for any good company; the big 
men at the top are not busy in pushing 
down climbers but in helping them up, for 
they want other big men up there to help 
them. 

This story is one of the many that point 
out, as some one has cleverly expressed it, 
that success comes in “cans not can’ts.”’ 
From the first with this man it was a case 
of ‘‘ean.”’ And the story of how he suc- 
ceeded is worth telling, not that his meth- 
ods may be precisely copied, but for the 
sake of showing that in every case of dif- 
ficulty there is some way out and that 
it is up to the business man to find that 
way—and if he is of the right caliber he 
will find it. 


Give Them What They Want 


The corporation, which is one of our 
greatest manufacturing concerns, had made 
expensive efforts to establish an export 
trade with the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean. The people of those coun- 
tries were using large quantities of one 
class of goods that this company was mak- 
ing, but in spite of this fact and in spite of 
superiority in quality and the lower prices 
that the company could offer, no foothold 
could be gained. Germany had secured the 
trade by dint of long perseverance, and 
now successfully monopolized it. 

The corporation had spent so much 
money and it needed the trade so badly 
that it was not ready to withdraw from the 
market and set down the cost of its efforts 
against profit and loss. Instead, a new 
sales-manager—the hero of this story— 
was employed. He had already proved 
himself a man of brain and resource in the 
company’s service, and he was now told 
to take up the Mediterranean proposition. 
“You shall have practically unlimited 
power as to ways and means, but we 
depend upon you to secure this trade for 
us,’ was what he was told. 

As a first move he made a personal 
tour of the countries concerned, and not 
only met the wholesalers but got in touch 
with small dealers and with many of the 
people. He had only a slight smattering of 
any foreign tongue, and most of the people 
he met spoke no English; so in order to 
get even a slight knowledge of these 
languages he had the hardest kind of pre- 
liminary work in studying grammar and 
phrase books. 

Among the qualities that this sales- 
manager possessed was the rare one of 
insight into human nature, and his insight 
and patience and hard work led him to 
discover why his house had heretofore 
failed. It was because, as he expresses it, 
“the company had not offered the people 
what they wanted.” 

What he had learned was that the 
Mediterranean people as a class are con- 
servative; that they abhor the strange 
and the unusual and the new. Germany 
had gained the market only through in- 
finite tact and patience, and because of 
the fact that it had really offered to ‘fill 
a long-felt want,” as there were no native 
manufacturers who could seriously offer 
goods of that general class. And now, here 
the Germans were, apparently as firmly in- 
trenched as if they were part of the order of 
Nature, for the buyers—Greeks, Italians, 
Turks, Syrians—had become thoroughly 
imbued with the feeling that the goods 
must have a “made-in-Germany”’ appear- 
ance. It was absurd, but it was serious. 

Then to the sales-manager came the in- 
spiration that meant success. He adopted 


the outside. That’s where it is” 


in Duofold. 


The inner fabric hasn’t a 
thread of wool in it. Only fine | 
cotton or silk touches you. The™ 
wool isin the outer fabric. Two 
light-weight fabrics in one, with - 
air space between the wool and | 
cotton, and the two fabrics) 
together weigh less than the 
ordinary thick one. 


Could anything be more sci- 


entific and sensible? 
Delightfully smooth on the skin; 
well-ventilated, keeping the body al- 
ways at an even normal temperature. 
Duofold gives the warmth of wool 
without the “‘itchy’’ sensation of wool 
against the skin; nor the sticky effect 
of a solid cotton garment. Duofold |} 
is always smooth, dry, light and | 
perfectly ventilated. 4 


Single garments and union suits in all | 
weights and various styles for men, women 
and children. $1.00 and upwards. | 

Your dealer has them or will get them | 
for you. Write us for Style Booklet. 


Duofold Health Underwear Company! 1] 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Beautiful 
21 Inches Long 
20 Inches ‘ad 


Pe), toMES Only $9.50 i 


The wonderful Stay-Tyde patent process, own 
by us, prevents the delicate flues from —— 
Yet they cost you less than you pay elsewhere 
ordinary willows. 

Stay-Tyde Willow Plumes 
18 in. long, 16in.wide, $5.50 23 in. long, 22in. wide, $12.5! 
21in. long, 20in.wide, 9.50 26in. long, 24in.wide, 1 

28 in. long, 26 in. wide, $19.50 

FRENCH CURL PLUMES We have established a world- 


reputation on our No. 401 mag 


i 
i 
| 
| 


: 


i in Bbeciali: 24g cent 19-inch French Curl Plum 
18 * ee tee made of rich, glossy, best’ mal 
19 “* ex. wide. stock, with wide, broad fibers 


20 ‘* «6 
2g ‘6 


heavy French head. 4 
Black, white and colors. $5 0 
Send 25c to cover express charges and we will ship any 
above C.0.D. for free examination. Or send full purchase 
price and we will send, a// charges prepaid. Money promptly — ; 
refunded if for any reason you are not satisfied. Send for 
catalog of French or Willow Plumes, Ostrich Bands, Aigrege 
and get a complete $25.00 course in Millinery Dyein 
Cleaning, Curling, etc, 

SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORTING CO. 

1841 Wabash Ave. Dept. 327 F, CHICAGO 


fie 


Extra heavy 

Fittings to produce the 
No flat bottom tanks and lavato' 
in which mud #” Write for circ 
can settle < and name of 


agent. 
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Nature Manufactures” 
_ This Breakfast. 
aa gail en SP TO pr 


SN 
py Choice oats grown 


Ae ~ specially on fertile farms, 
sy 


then cured by our own par- 
ticular process—which 
Mf keeps the flavor of the oats 


) 


@ NATIONAL 
y OATS 


I 
“IP —you cantaste the difference yj’ 


NY Crispy thinness—not crushed f 
—spread the good taste all 
f/ through—ready for your 
/f palate. 

) The baby, the boy, the girl, 
the grown-up, the grandparent— 
all like NATIONAL OATS not 

only for breakfast but for all day. 


} Cooks more readily—cooks better— \ 
and has the flavor you want and can’t get \\ 
in anything else. 
Get a ‘package—the package with the 
ribbon and the bow — from your grocer. 


NATIONAL OATS CO. 
Address: ST. LOUIS 


Three Big Mills: 
East St. Louis, Cedar Rapids, Peoria 


By sending us your order zow you will do so. 

you are buying a typewriter that is the latest 

and des¢ writing machine sold. It has perfect touch, 
absolute alignment, quick action, back spacer, tab- 

\ulator, two-color ribbon, universal-key board, etc., 
and is fully guaranteed. Yhe writing is visible at 

all times. It’s mighty easy to secure—just pay 


| 


_ Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


_ Weare sending out any number of type- 
_ writers FREE OF COST to people who 
are earning them with very little effort. 
Their names will be sent upon request. 


It you will do us a small service, which we will 
‘explain, we will 


_ GIVE ONE AWAY 


For full particulars of this splendid offer just write 
jus a letter and say: “Mail Your Free Offer.” 
Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
» Established 20 Years 
lt Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 


SAVE $35 
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as his motto ‘‘Give them what they want!” 
and set to work to apply this motto to its 
logical conclusion. 

Giving the people what they wanted 
did not to him mean abandoning the field 
to Germany. He was far too good an 
American and far too loyal to his house to 
think of anything like that. Giving them 
what they wanted meant to him giving 
them goods that a German himself would 
think was made in the Vaterland! 

He carefully planned every detail of his 
intended campaign before putting the case 
before the powerssat home. No longer were 
the products to be trim and snappy in 
appearance; no longer were there to be 
packages of machine-made accuracy. No; 
this man, being a sales genius, determined 
that the articles should be a trifle crude, 
squat and awkward, like those of his rivals; 
that they should be given a hand-made 
heaviness of aspect, and that they should 
thus be different from the regular products 
of his house. And in weights and quan- 
tities the German standards were to be 
exactly followed. 

Nor was it alone the contents and sizes 
that were to be considered, for perhaps 
even more important was the outside 
appearance of the packages. The bag- 
trousered Turk and the dark-eyed Sicilian 
would not buy an apparently German- 
made product, no matter how completely 
the German look should be secured, if it 
were to be offered in a box of American 
trimness. It was fortunate that the sales- 
manager had been promised a free hand; 
it was fortunate also that before this he 
had favorably impressed some of the big 
men of his corporation; for his requisitions 
were contrary to all American ideas, all 
the ideas that had made his corporation so 
great. ‘It is retrogression, it is absurdity, 
and it will be costly retrogression and 
absurdity!’’ exclaimed some. Even the 
management could not fully understand 
the situation, but they so fully trusted the 
man that orders were given that his requisi- 
tions be fully honored and his instructions 
implicitly followed. 


How Trade Sandbags Itself 


Now followed some amazing scenes. In 
those parts of the mills where the ideas 
were to be carried out it seemed as if 
progress had stepped back for a quarter of 
a century or so. One part of the estab- 
lishment was a huge box-making plant, 
where any size or kind of box could 
be made by machinery with absolute pre- 
cision and great speed. But now, for 
this Mediterranean trade long rows of girls 
directed by forewomen sat at tables and 
made packets by hand, carefully folding 
very un-American pasteboard on wooden 
blocks and then, doubling over one end, 
securing the required form by hammering 
in a foreign-looking brass tack and clinch- 
ing by hitting a bit of metal on the bottom 
of the block. Then the block would be 
pulled out and the box would be ready 
for filling and closing by hand. ‘The 
whole thing was positively droll,” as it 
was expressed to me. ‘‘Here we were 
going back to the methods of the Dark 
Ages to get up-to-date trade!” 

Armenians and Sicilians and Greeks, 
though they could not read German, had 
become accustomed to the sight of certain 
German hieroglyphics on their wares; but 
the sales-manager was ready for this point 
also, and had labels printed with German 
text on green German paper the exact size 
of the labels on the models, for all this work 
was done from models brought home from 
the very markets where these were to be 
sold. 

Then when everything was ready came 
the task of fully impressing the salesmen 
with the necessity of making sales. How- 
ever, thanks to this particular sales- 
manager, a man of fire and determination, 
this was not hard. He knew all about the 
art of selling. He told his men that now 
they must go out and sell, and so they 
went out and sold; for he had imbued them 
with his spirit. 

“Nor do we consider it a matter of decep- 
tion,” said the official who told me the 
story. ‘‘The wholesalers knew, as a mat- 
ter of course, what they were buying, and 


they thought more of us for the cleverness 


of the scheme. They were, in fact, really 


| interested by it all. They soon saw that our 


quality was right and they knew our prices 
were advantageous, and so they bought.” 

The whole thing was a big success. 
Trade began at once; and now that corpo- 
ration’s dealings with the Orient —for the 


This Razor 
Strops Itself to 
Head Barber Keenness 


A Truthful Advertisement 


Ly ‘0 strop the AutoStrop Razor you take the razor in hand just as if you 


were going to shave with it. 

You slip the special strop through the top of the razor and under 
the blade. You push the handle to and fro. ‘The blade strokes the strop, first 
on one side and then on the other, at exactly the barber’s angle and with exactly 
the same feathery, nimble touch that the head barber took years to learn. 

A few strokes on the strop and the AutoStrop Razor has compelled you 
to strop an edge as sharp as the head barber’s. , 

It feels like a barber's edge in shaving—like a smooth, delicately stropped 
barber’s edge, and not like the rough, coarse, unstropped or poorly stropped 
shaving edge you know so well. % 


Consists of silver-plated, self-stropping razor, twelve blades and strop in handsome case ; 
price $5, which is your total shaving expense for years, as the stropping makes one blade 
often last three to six months—sometimes a year, Cheaper than a dollar razor, Other 
sets for sale at all dealers in both United States and Canada, $5 upwards. Factories in both 
countries, Send for free booklet. 

If you will get an AutoStrop Razor on trial today and give it a good trial, you will be 
saying to your friends, *‘I read an AutoStrop advertisement the other day which I did not 
believe. I ‘called’ them by trying one, and I tell you it’s the greatest thing I ever used. 
You ought to get one.”’ 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 327 Fifth Ave., New York 
400 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada 
61 New Oxford St., London 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans, 
Without Detaching Blade 


Far Quicker, Handier than 
a No-Stropping Razor 


Cheaper than a Dollar Razor, 
as the Blades Last So Long 
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You 


Have Us Tailor The Real 
Into Your Clothes. 


Let us give you the poise and personality that 
only merchant-tailored garments can bestow —the 
assured air of ‘‘fitting in” indoors, outdoors, any- 
where as the accepted equal of the best-dressed 
men. Let us “tape’’ you for 


Kahn-Taiored~Cothes 
$20 to $45 


In these tailored-for-you garments you can give free rein 


eves &) 
=A Paes re 


to your individuality. You can choose from an array of more 
than five hundred pattems — 30 fashion models—a range of 
15,000 American and trans-Atlantic styles. 
your own taste and personality count in “the kind of clothes 
gentlemen wear,” as you can’t in “clothes pulled from the pile.” 


‘oes 


rae 
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You can make 


ES 
AS 


You order through our Authorized Representative in 
your town, a trained measure-taker. He “tapes” you down 
to the minutest fraction of an inch. We tailor the garments 
personally for you—just as carefully as your local tailor could 
and as the best metropolitan tailor does —— we make you feel 
“at home” in your clothes wherever you wear them. 


Our seal, pictured 
below, is in his window and on our label, It guarantees our 
tailoring as though bond-backed. If you don’t know our 
Representative, wnite to us for his name and for “ The Drift of 
Fashion,” No. 6, the famous tailor-shop-in-print. Simply address 


Go to our Representative to-day. 


oF Gn 
Or,* 
TAILORED: Pee 


Kahn Tailoring Company 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Far East was soon madetheir market —form 
one of the important parts of its business. 

Only last year another American com- 
pany lost heavily in its trade with China— 
found its trade almost wiped out, in fact, 
through the ill-judged enterprise of a fac- 
tory superintendent. The Chinese, like 
the Mediterranean folk, are extremely con- 
servative—which always means, in every 
country, unwillingness to have a thing done 
any differently, even if the new way is 
better—but this American house had at 
length established an important trade, and 
the pig-tailed, almond-eyed people had 
learned to buy freely certain packages of a 
certain appearance. So far it was like the 
Germans and the Mediterranean people— 
but this American house was not outgen- 
eraled by a rival but sandbagged by itself. 
The factory superintendent altered the 
color and general appearance of the wrap- 
pings—whereupon trade dropped like a 
stone. The packages did not look the 
same and, therefore, to the suspicious 
Chinese they were not the same! 

Foreign trade is looked upon with a good 
deal of doubt by a good many houses. I 
have heard merchants and manufacturers 
say that the distances are too great for 
profitable shipping; that there are too 
many adverse conditions as to debts, col- 
lections, customs, duties, length of credit, 
the question of foreign correspondence. 


The Willing Salesman 


“Why should we go abroad?” as one of 
them put it tome. ‘‘We have the greatest 
market in the world right here in our own 
country, with its swift and marvelous de- 
velopment. With the best market in the 
world in our possession why should we go 
to distant continents?” 

It always seems curious to find men re- 
fusing the chance of growth. Of course our 
own home market is the best in the world; 
but why shouldn’t the rest of the world 
be conquered also? As an astute exporter 
pointed out to me: 

“Tt is not only that a house may increase 
its business and thereby its profits, but 
a concern that has established a foreign 
market for its output has an anchor to 
windward for the periodic times of stress at 
home. When atemporary business depres- 
sion hits our country and orders fall off, 
then is the time we are glad that we have 
places where we can unload on the other 
side of the ocean.” 

After all, the greatest concerns and the 
biggest men are the ones that are most per- 
sistently broadening their field of activity. 
One cannot imagine a really big man or a 
really great corporation hesitating when an 
opportunity comes for reaching out farther, 
whether abroad or in our own country. 

Recently two men were to be selected by 
an important Chicago house for positions 
with a branch of the concern in a city far- 
ther west, and the superintendent decided 
upon the two who were to be given first 
chance. 

One had thus far made but lukewarm suc- 
cess, but the superintendent and he had been 
friends from boyhood, and the superintend- 
ent thought that, given a new opportunity, 
he could still make good. 

“‘John,” he said, “‘here’s just the chance 
for you. Don’t you want to go out to our 
new branch on a bigger salary?” 

But John hesitated. He hesitated so 
long that the superintendent grew im- 
patient. ‘“‘No,” came the reply at length; 
“no; I think not. You see, I have my 
home here—I’ve bought my little place, 
you know—and our friends all live here 
and I’m sort of settled.” 

‘‘Sort of settled!”” How expressive that 
is of the state of hosts of men who do not 
succeed. 

Then the superintendent went briskly to 
the other man, who had already made 
quite an advance in the business. 

“Brown, don’t you want to go out to our 
new branch on a bigger salary?”’ 

Brown answered without a moment’s 
hesitation. “If you ask me if I want to go, 
I don’t. It seems to me that the best 
chance for me is right here, at the home 
plant, even on a smaller salary for the 
present. So to the question as you put it I 
can only say I don’t want to go.” He, too, 
owned his own home in Chicago and had his 
circle of friends, and the superintendent 
wondered if he were going to speak of 
them—but he wasn’t that kind of man! 
Instead he went on cheerfully: “‘But if you 


- want me to go it’s another matter. I'll be 


glad to do it, and can get off tonight if you 
want me to.” 


September 25, 1911 
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has no “string ra it 
A New 
Pair For 
LveryRip | 
In Any 
Seam rom | 
Any Cause 
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UR Guarantee 
reads: —‘ This | 
pair of Gloves is |. 
sewn through-_ | 

out with Belding’s Prize — 
Medal Silk and is guar- 
anteed not to rip. Should 
they give out intheseams, — 
return to The Dempster | 
& Place Co.,Gloversville, 7 
N. Y., with this ticket, #) 
and a new pair of gloves 
will be furnished free of 
charge.’’ No time limit—_ 
no “‘it,’-* "but, "vet age 
‘otherwise’? —no ruse or 
‘‘catch.’ Just, a mew pair. 
6 


IRST-PICK”’’ leather 
tanned to mellow softness; 
searching inspection of 
every part of every skin for 
strength, supplenessand uniform-. 
ity; accurate sizing and the inde- 
scribable ‘‘smartness’’ peculiar to - 
them make “‘D. & P.’? Gloves 
the proudest product of Amer- 


ican skill. 
Gloves are made- 


D GP? oS nearly every pur 


pose and occasion and retail for | 
$1.50, $2, $2.50 and up, and as” 
low as $1. If your dealer hasn’t 
““D. & P.’’ Gloves in stock, we’ ll 
send you our Ghve Book B, that 
pictures and describes the leading — 
styles and from which you can or- 
der safely and conveniently bymail. | 


Look for‘ D. §s P. Make’’ inside 
the WRIST of every glove you buy. 


THE DEMPSTER & PLACE CO. | 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
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lense Nonsense 


DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


Love’s Cottage the First 


HERE’S awonderful cottage just over 
the way, with windows and porches and 
doors; inside there are rooms in impos- 
yuray, and hallways and closets and 
| The doors are on hinges and swing 
wide whenever you want to go out— 
when you are out you may go back 
2 by just simply turning about. The 
ows have glass panes to let in the light, 
«ush up to let in the air. Indeed, it is 
: emost wonderful sight I think I have 
=e anywhere! The rooms all have walls — 
«I think, on each side; and ceilings 
12, 1 declare! Each one has a floor over 
11 you may glide just by stepping your 
ight down there. I wish I were gifted 
t eloquence rich to tell you the sights I 
{hown—the glass in the windows, the 
lowers which upon the wallpaper have 
92! The new-married couple that’s 
jing this place explained all its won- 

70 me; and IJ never hope in the years 


Vin? 


]’s race another such cottage to see! 


E more that I saw of this marvelous 
‘ace—the more that I saw and I 
ai—the more my surprise must have 
0 in my face, the more I was startled — 
‘ord! There were closets for—can you 
éme?—for clothes! To be hung upon— 
‘think you?—hooks! Yes, hooks—to 
iced there in long, evenrows. Down- 
‘| there were bookshelves for books! 
ater each room was a door to walk 
gh, that let you go in and come out. 


you may believe, without doubt. 
ever you went you might walk on a 
—a truly remarkable fact on which 
P.esigners set very much store—they 
on the floor with much tact! And 
i; do you think they discovered for me? 
]1 chen, so I was advised, for cooking 
18 in—soup, meat, coffee and tea—a 
tse I’d ne’er have surmised. And so I 
2 on from surprise to surprise with this 
ed couple, who hurled their wonders 
j2,as I drank in with sighs this most 
i erful house in the world! 


/£1R floor number two could be reached 
a trice, as they were delighted to 
)| by a quite breath-stopping, ingen- 
levice—a staircase you walked up just 
They showed me a bathroom wherein 
¢; retire the world-weary mortal to 
; and there they discovered for me 
(mire—I swear that I saw it—a tub! 
iwonders on wonders before me were 
d; surprise lent surprise the more 
| Isaw airy chambers each laid with a 
¢-for sleep, so they told me, and rest! 
vasement, they told me, was under the 
¥ and I thought with surprise I should 
0\when I learned that the attic was up 
)rease and the roof of the house was 
p. The porch was outside, as they 
2d me with glee, and the lawn was the 

r the grass; and the walk laid in 
that they took me to see, was that 
@ might pass and repass. And if you 


Back to the Soil—and a Broad Back Too 


desire such a cottage as this, that well- 
known old firm, Groom & Bride, who live 
in the state of Perpetual Bliss, will show 
you both out and inside. They’ll show you 
such marvels as never you saw, nor ever 
you will where you roam, until you are 
speechless with wonder and awe in that 
marvelous place they call Home! 
—J. W. Foley. 


Frankness Between Friends 


Says Henry Smith to me one day: 

““T got a few short words to say, 
The which, I want it understood, 
I’m tellin’ you for your own good. 
Aw so I’ll say, most free an’ frank, 
The way you act is something rank! 
You drink too much, you smoke, you 

chew, 

You swear like common sailors do. 
You gamble, too, an’ lead a life 
Most aggravatin’ to your wife; 
Aw folks is sayin’ all the time 
The way you carry on’s a crime! 
Why don’t you straighten up? I would. 
I'm tellin’ you for your own good.” 


Says I to Mr. Henry Smith: 

“* Since we are just like kin an’ kith, 
An’ since you told me where I fail 
An why I oughta be in jail, 

TI'ul speak a little word or two, 
Explainin’ what is wrong with you; 
The hull of which, it’s understood, 
I’m tellin’ you for your own good. 

“First, then,” I says, “you're such a 

cheat, 

You swindle every one you meet ; 

You chant your anthems in the church 

An’ leave your neighbor in the lurch; 

You seize an’ grab by force an’ fraud 

Aw call it all the ‘will uv God.’ 

In short, to say it brief an’ quit, 

You’re miser, crook an’ hypocrite. 

You’d rob a baby if you could— 

I'm tellin’ you for your own good.” 


But Henry Smith was very queer ; 
He hit me just behind the ear. 

“Of course,” he says, “‘it’s understood 
I’m sluggin’ you for your own good.” 


Five coppers come up in their cart 
Aw’ pried us old-time friends apart; 
They took their sticks uv loaded wood 
Aw’ clubbed us hard for our own good. 


In court the Judge says: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
Dow’t try to be so frank again; 

Be chary of the words you speak, 
Lest you be swatted on the cheek. 

I fine you ten—it’s understood 

I'm doing it for your own good.” 


The moral is, don’t be too frank; 
It gets you nuthin’ at the bank. 
Just keep your thoughts beneath your 
ood— 
I’m tellin’ you for your own good. 
—Berton Braley. 
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HERE are Congressmen who heard 

Richmond P. Hobson speak on his 

favorite topic—war—last winter—a 
good many of them, notwithstanding the 
political revolution at the polls in Novem- 
ber. Of these men, there are several who 
gave close attention to Captain Hokson 
and who say he predicted war between 
Japan and the United States within ten 
months. 

It is quite likely these men are mistaken, 
for Captain Hobson’s speech, as printed in 
the Record, does not say we shall be at war 
with Japaninten months. Instead, it says 
we shall be at war with Japan in twenty 
months. Though it is true the captain 
withheld his speech for revision for eight 
days—it was delivered on the twentieth of 
February and occupied the front-page posi- 
tion in the Record on February twenty- 
eighth—it seems improbable the captain 
would seek to modify so important a pre- 
diction or give his prophecy a better chance 
and a longer life by doubling the estimate 
of months that, in his opinion, will elapse 
before we grapple with the Japanese. Of 
course he had the opportunity. One can 
do much with a speech, in the way of re- 
vising and toning down, in eight days; but 
it seems incredible that the captain, being 
fully conversant with the weakness of 
America and the imminence of war, would 
have made an unconsidered statement con- 
cerning that imminence even in the heat of 
debate, or, having made such a statement, 
would try to let himself down easily by 
changing it when revising his speech. 

At any rate, the speech, as officially 
printed, must be held to be the speech as 
officially delivered—and in the Record the 
captain says twenty months, rather awk- 
wardly, to be sure, but none the less cer- 
tainly to those who possess enough skill in 
numbers to count the fingers and to those 
who have the usual complement of fingers 
to count. 

Proceeding eloquently on February twen- 
tieth—as printed on the twenty-eighth— 
the captain was addressing himself to the 
naval appropriation bill and pleading for 
more battleships. His irreducible mini- 
mum was four. He hoped there would be 
a dozen and he would have liked a hundred. 
After he had talked a page and a few lines 
over he said: ‘“‘It is high time we should 
consider what we shall do when this nation 
is struck. Members may differ with me as 
to when that day may come—I will tell you 
frankly that, in my judgment, you can 
count almost on the fingers of your two 
hands twice around the number of months. 
In my judgment it will come before the 
Panama Canal is completed; but, whether 
you accept my opinion or not, whether we 
agree as to the date, that time is going to 
come.” 

“Does the gentleman mean to say that a 
war is a visible certainty?’’ asked Repre- 
sentative Driscoll, of New York. 

“Yes, I say so,’’ Captain Hobson replied; 
‘‘and it cannot be very far off.” 


The War is Canned, on Ice 


Until this time the captain had not 
named the country with which we are to 
be at war in twenty months; but, a few 
minutes later, Representative O’Connell, 
of Massachusetts, brought out that 
information. 

“Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that he thinks we shall have a war within 
twenty months with some great nation?” 
asked O’Connell. ‘‘ What great nation is 
preparing for war to strike us within twenty 
months?” 

The captain turned to the Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts and extended his 
hands. ‘I know the gentleman would like 
for me to say Japan and I will be glad to 
tell him so.”’ 

There it was—the bald prediction that 
we shall be at war with Japan in twenty 
months. 

“‘T would like to know,” pressed O’Con- 
nell. ‘‘Does it not take a long time to 
prepare for war with a great nation that 
is separated by an ocean?” 

I presume you have heard Hobson talk. 
Almost everybody has; for, since he re- 
turned as the hero of the Merrimac, he has 
spoken on about every rostrum the country 
affords. The captain is an orator. 

Well, he was at his best at the moment he 
named Japan. He paused and listened to 


O’Connell’s second question and then he 
answered that—answered it to a fare-you- 
well in these ringing words: 

“T am frank about this,” he said. ‘TI 
am speaking the truth as I see it. The 
truth is the only thing a man can stand on 
in this world. When he feels he has found 
the truth he can stand there through the 
wreck of worlds. I will tell him the truth. 
Ever since this nation went into the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Japanese nation 
served notice they would never acquiesce; 
ever since 1898, when we went into the 
Philippines and Japan asked us to let her 
go in there with us, and we refused; ever 
since her citizens have come to this country 
in great numbers and our people, following 
the natural law of segregation of races, have 
not given them the treatment they thought 
they ought to have—they have been pre- 
paring for war. Preparations have gone 
on in every department. If the gentleman 
will take the pains to look at it—whether 
for the army or the navy, whether for the 
merchant marine and the transportation, 
whether for the finances or diplomacy—he 
will find the war is already prepared for and 
has been for a number of months.”’ 


Ante-bellum Financing 


“Do you think all the Japanese on our 
Western coast are in preparation for war 
in conjunction with their Government?”’ 
asked O’Connell. 

“T have not the slightest doubt of it,” 
asserted Hobson; ‘‘and no one can have 
who is familiar with the Japanese in foreign 
lands. He is a Japanese there and he is 
doing the functions of his Government 
there. If his Government is preparing for 
war he is coéperating.”’ 

That seemed to settle all but the financial 
part of it, and Representative Gaines asked 
about that end of it. ‘‘Does the gentleman 
believe that Japan could today, or that she 
can at any time in the near future, finance 
a war with the United States?’’ asked 
Gaines. 

“Ah,” said Hobson, “‘I will tell the gen- 
tleman that Japan has been the one nation 
in the world with acuteness and ability to 
finance a war before it comes. Japan is 
hard up now because the war is already 
financed.” 

So here we are, face to face with a war 
with Japan, coming on or before October 
twentieth, 1912, which falls on a Sunday. 

Continuing, the captain told, in a mas- 
terly manner and with great declamatory 
effect, just what will happen to us. He 
showed how Japan will either seize the 
Panama Canal or put it out of commission 
in case the war does not occur until after 
the canal is finished—which, according to 
the captain’s idea, it will. As it will be 
necessary to have the war in the Pacific, 
our fleet will have to get to the Pacific, but 
not around the Horn. That would be utter 
folly, the captain thinks; so our first prob- 
lem will be to go and retake the Panama 
Canal. If it is not completed we must 
complete it. If it has been destroyed we 
must repair it. Our first effort will be to 
create an efficient army; for it isin Panama 
we can only hope for success, as the Japan- 
ese will have control of the Pacific. This 
will take several years. 

Then the Philippines will be under the 
control of the Japanese; and Hawaii, 
Guam, Samoa, the Aleutian Islands, Alaska, 
Panama, San Francisco, the Puget Sound 
region and the whole Pacific Coast will be 
occupied by the enemy, without serious 
opposition on our part. This will be humili- 
ating, but the nation must stand it, leave 
the Pacific Coast and Ocean to their fate 
and regain the Panama Canal. This will 
involve sending three or four hundred thou- 
sand men and spending sixty million dollars 
for transports. We must create regular 
soldiers, build transports and warships— 
ten warships a year—and, after a few years, 
whip ’em if we can. If we get whipped we 
must do it all over again. When we finally 
regain Panama the enemy will retire from 
the Pacific Coast, but gaining Panama will 
be only the first step in the war, already 
several years long. Regaining the control 
of the sea in the Pacific will be the second 
step. That will take a few more years. 

Having thus cut off the enemy’s com- 
munication with home, we shall send an 
army across the continent and, if the enemy 
has not retired by this time, drive him into 
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the sea. Up to this time it will be best 
to submit to the entire occupation of the 
Pacific Coast. Then the Japanese will fall 
back on Hawaii and make a great stand 
there. Weshall be obliged to retake Hawaii. 
There will be a long siege at Pearl Harbor. 
This will be the third stage; and then we 
shall be in position to do some harm to the 
enemy at the end of five or six years. The 
next thing will be to retake Guam, make 
a dash across Korea, capture Japan and 
end it. 

As we are unprepared, it will go mighty 
hard with us for the first eight or ten years; 
but we shall win out eventually, not only if 
Japan tackles us but also if any other nation 
takes uson. When we come back from this 
war, the captain thinks, we can lay down 
our arms for good; so he isn’t averse to it, 
being, at heart, a peace propagandist and 
thinking the only way we can get lasting 
peace is to fight for it. The captain, not- 
withstanding his gloomy outlook for a ten- 
years’ war, is hopeful so far as the ultimate 
result is concerned. No matter whether 
the challenge comes from Asia or from 
Europe, the nation that makes it will rue it, 
he concluded. 

Now that was in February, 1911; but it 
must not be thought the captain was proph- 
esying on a sudden impulse. He had made 
the same prophecies before many times, 
both in Congress and on the rostrum, 
although he never was quite so definite 
in Congress. Outside he was much more 
definite. On April 11, 1908, he had a few 
words—about five pages in the Record—to 
say on the same subject in a general way; 
and on March 29, 1910, he also spoke in a 
similar strain, each time urging more battle- 
ships. In this speech he pointed out how 
Germany can land one hundred thousand 
men on Long Island and in New Jersey in 
two weeks from the time of starting and 
seize Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and New York without serious resistance. 

In his minority report on the naval ap- 
propriation bill, dated April 6, 1908, the 
captain, urging more battleships and being 
the only signer of the report—a minority of 
one—put out this startling paragraph: 

“ Our proper investigation of the question 
of national defense involves the considera- 
tion of the possibility of a war with Great 
Britain and Japan combined, a war in 
which our flag would be wiped from the sea 
and in which the hordes of India and China, 
as well as Japan, could be thrown on our 
shores.” 


Some Early Prophecies 


The continuity and enthusiasm of the 
captain in this sort of prophecy was well 
described by himself in his speech of April 
11, 1908, when he said: “‘I have gone tire- 
lessly about the land night and day just 
pleading for peace, because I see the war- 
clouds are gathering—clouds that would 
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bring not only war between nations of the 
white race, but a great war between the 
races of the world!’’—and for this reason 
he urged four battleships. It is quite true. 

Whereupon these questions inevitably 
arise: 

What credence shall we place in the 
predictions of Captain Hobson? 

How has he qualified as a prophet? 

Why should we accept his statement 
that we shall be at war with Japan within 
twenty months? 

The captain had an essay in number two, 
of volume twenty-one, of the Proceedings 
of the Naval Institute of the United States, 
published at Annapolis in 1895. That 
essay was entitled: A Summary of the 
Situation and Outlook in Europe—An In- 
troduction to the Study of Coming War. 
This essay received honorable mention in 
the year 1895, at which time the captain 
was twenty-five years old, an assistant 
naval constructor in our navy and, as 
shall be shown, pretty hefty as a prophet. 

He started with the flat statement that 
Europe, from the beginning of its history, 
has been the world’s great battlefield, 
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which was his opening paragraph. After 
five lines proving this, he hopped right into 
prophecy—as follows: ‘A bitterness now 
exists betweenthe principal Western nations 
that has but few parallels in history; and 
never has invasion been so formidable as 
now, when the Slavonic wave of mountain- 
like proportions is sweeping westward.” 
This was in 1895, you understand—and 
there was great promise of war. After 
telling why and how the nations were well 
prepared—except that Russia was not so 
well fixed as the rest and that alliances were 
| already in course of arrangement — the 
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My Macey Book Cabinet 


Radiates Taste and Beauty 
In My Home 


In, furniture art, as in painting, literature and music, there 
were great masters. 


Painting had its Michael Angelo—furniture its Chippendale. 
Literature had its Shakespeare — furniture its Fra Junipero. 
Music had its Mozart—furniture its Sheraton. 


Chippendale, who lived in the 17th century, designed fur- 
niture of such beauty and exquisite taste that the whole world 
has copied it for three centuries, 
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Fra Junipero, a great nature, bold and rugged, originated 
the clean-cut arts-and-crafts furniture. He loved honest strength 
and made his furniture show its solid joints and honest 
workmanship. 
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Sheraton, on the contrary, had a nature full of symmetry, 
balance, harmony. He could not tell us about it on canvas or 
on paper. He could tell us of his fine, sensitive personality only 
by shaping it in mahogany. 

Therefore, when you have Sheraton, Chippendale or Arts- 
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H constantly telling you of taste and beauty. It is almost the same 
= as associating with the great masters themselves. 
s That's why we say: “To set before your children a Macey : 
AM Book Cabinet of old master design is to set before them an 1 
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example of such good taste that they will feel its refining influ- 
ence throughout all the days of their lives.” 
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Macey Book Cabinets are sectional, but they are the only 
sectional bookcases that can be added to upwards or sideways 
and still look not like sectional bookcases. but like heirloom 
furniture. 


Mr. O. H. L. Wernicke, Father of Sectional Bookcases, origi- 
nated the idea of sectional bookcases in old master designs. 
Mr. Wernicke’s name still appears in the corporate title of a compet- 
ing firm, but he is now connected only with The Macey Company. 
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Mr. Wernicke’s valuable articles on furniture are published 
in our illustrated Style Book, which includes all the styles of 
Macey Book Cabinets to fit any sized space or any sized pocket 
book. Contains many helpful: suggestions on library arrange- 
ment. It is free. Write for a copy. 
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If you really wish to put into your home a piece of furniture 
that will always radiate beauty and refining influence, examine 
a Macey Old Master Book Cabinet at the furniture dealer’s, today. 


The Macey Company, Number 940 South Division Street, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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captain said: “It only remains for diplo- 
matic strategy to decide the moment. No 
fact is so universally accepted abroad as the 
imminence, the very presence, of war. It 
is a living actuality; not only every man 
in the armies and navies of the great Powers 
expects to take part personally but every 
individual with any hold on life expects to 
be a witness.” 

Particularizing a little, he continued: 
“This imminent war bids fair to involve all 
of the six great nations of Europe, a popula- 
tion of about three hundred and twenty- 
four millions, of which about seventy-four 
millions are capable of bearing arms, pos- 
sessing over two million tons of war vessels 
afloat. The war will be on a scale 
incomparably: greater than any in the 
world’s history.’ 

Primarily, the issue was to be the rivalry 
between nations, but that was not all. The 
Slavonic race was surging westward; pru- 
dent foresight had led Russia to cultivate 
an alliance with France, and Russia pur- 
posed to drive her wedge home when France 
attacked the other nations; and the crux 
of it was that the perpetuation or the 
overthrow of the British Empire and of the 
central continental Powers—also the heri- 
tage of European soil—were all‘mixed in it. 
The United States was expected to remain 
neutral and reap great benefits from the 
expenditures of the contending parties as 
well as fall heir to a vast shipping tonnage 
and worldwide commerce. 

Two or three pages farther along we find 
how_it was to be arranged. It seemed 
simple. As the captain explained: “‘ Russia, 
with her ambition for expansion, is checked 
in Southeastern Europe and in Asia’ by 
Great Britain. French ambition in North 
Africa and Asia is also checked by Great 
Britain’ —and the French hate the English 
like the deuce.. Also, the captain showed: 
“The Russian frontier presses hard on 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. The Ger- 
man frontier presses hard against France. 
Toward the German and in particular to- 
ward the Prussian the Frenchman has a 
bitter, inherited hatred, fanned to white 
heat by shame at recent defeat. Thus 
Russia, with insatiable ambition, and 
France, with ambition and passion, are in 
complete accord and form a natural alliance 
for aggression against Great Britain and 
Germany, who would naturally be allied 
in defense.”’ In short, the dual alliance of 
Russia and France was drawn up for aggres- 
sion before two distinct enemies—Great 


Britain and the triple alliance of Germany, | 
_ France fought for revenge and Ri 


Austria-Hungary and Italy. 

It is shown that the alliance of France 
and Russia, in attempting to defeat the 
triple alliance, would have to defeat Great 
Britain also, for Great Britain would never 
allow the dual alliance to whip the triple 
alliance without stepping in and taking a 
hand. Also, it was likely that Italy would 
quit, and this would force Great Britain to 
join with Germany and Austria. The right 
thing to do, the captain pointed out, was 
for France and Russia to whip Great Britain 
on the sea and then go to it and garner 
Germany and Austria and the rest. Also, 
“FHegypt and India would fall like ripened 
fruit, almost without a struggle; and 
Europe, Asia and Africa would be at the 
feet of the conquerors.”’ 


Beauty: Doctoring Three Continents 


The captain skillfully analyzed the naval 
strength of the various countries to be in- 
volved, and showed that: though Great 
Britain predominated then, in 1895, the 
preponderance both in quantity and supe- 


riority of quality would pass over by 1896-7 | 


to the fleets of the dual alliance, France 
and Russia. ‘‘Every indication,” he said, 
‘points to her enemies’ seizing this un- 
happy moment to make the attack. It 
should be made before the expiration of the 
treaty compact of the triple alliance in 1897 
in order to assure Great Britain’s being left 
alone. There is no doubt that France and 
Russia both appreciate the situation. The 
extraordinary activity in the shipyards of 
both countries has undoubtedly one com- 
mon, concerted object—to enable the alli- 
ance to seize the rare opportunity which 
both Powers have vainly longed for.’ 
Great Britain having been defeated on 
the sea, as predicted by the captain, the 
next step was to be the conquest of the cen- 
tral continental Powers. Thetriple alliance 
was to be smashed by making Italy’s finan- 
cial burdens intolerable through the manip- 
ulations of French financiers. It was sure 
Italy would withdraw to isolation. France 
and Russia would then force Italy to join 
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them, and Germany and Austria-Hy 
would be taken out of hand. This 1 
be a land struggle. It was to bee 
for two million men from France 
and Italy would come in on Germ 
Austria from every side and grab 
After this the soldiers of Ru: 
France and their ally, Italy, were 
easy picking. The conquests 
Europe would be practically 2 
“No serious opposition could be 
the captain pointed out. ‘They eo; 
taken possession of at their leisure. | 
day France and Russia, after the F{ 
overthrow, look up from the battlefie 
Austro-German defeat they will see} 
frontiers start on the march acroad| 
eastern Europe—into Africa and into 
There will be no serious obstacle jj 
march toward the circumference ¢ 
three continents—not even the wa 
China or the deserts of Africa. ( 
quering Powers would control the E; 
Hemisphere.” ‘ 
Some further argument and pred} 
prove that the six nations concerne 
form themselves into two triple al 
France, Russia and Italy for 
Germany, Austria-Hungary an 
Britain for defense. The aggressiv. 
would have one hundred thousan 
of warship tonnage, according to t 
of the captain, and three million six 
thousand men in excess as soldiers. — 
ing the new aggressive alliance we 
the bugle-call for war,’’ he says. 
would be seized with convulsions, — 
nations would be ingulfed in one gre 
heaval. Germany and Austria-Hu 
would no longer be seen on the map| 
British Empire would belong to 
history.” ae 
The captain says the ‘natural p 
the alliance between Russia and F: 
stupendous, defying almost imagi 
itself. Its possibilities are fairly boun 


of German territory, while 
steadily expanding at a rate not ap 
by Rome when she was advancing t 
conquest of the world.” In 


ambition, looking for the exte 
Slavic sway, Russia would fall 
vast territory on two and probably ’ 
continents. ‘ as 

As for stopping this war, there w: 
hope. “To check this somber, on 
rush of events there are no means ony 
much’ hope can be placed,” the ¢a 
pointed out, in conclusion. There 
nothing to it. The thing must go 
inevitable consequences. Germany, 
Hungary and Great Britain were’ 
wiped from the map. , Russia.was to 
everything. It was certain and immi) 

It requires only a cursory knowled) 
history since 1895 to prove the’ 
skill as a prophet of war. Everybod 
how Russia and France grabbed t 
Eastern Hemisphere in the grea’ 


with Japan. And, 
cataclysmic upheaval, the captau 
turned again to prophecy, with the UI 
States and Japan as the subjects 
foresight. Therefore, beware! 

He is no piker as a prophet, as h 
shown. He prophesies on a bro 
It is much easier for him to foret 
that is to last ten years than one that 
last six months, and one that is 
the face of a hemisphere than one 
slice a bit off a principality. He 
along broad lines. 

Sometimes, though—but a sto 
dinner in Washington, Hobson was 4 
Everybody spoke, including Hobs 
told how war with Japan is in¢ 
Just as he had reached his highest 
of eloquence on this thrilling sub 
statesman who had retired to a so: 
adjoining room for a period of 1 
contemplation came into the ro 
listened for a moment. 

Then he stepped over to Hobson, 
him on the shoulder and said: “ 
ri’, Hobby, m’ boy; thash all ri 
shunk th’ shipsh all ri’; but yo 
shink her in th’ ri’ plash.” “2 


is possible to have every 


ym in your house warm 
winter— 


40, without dust, without coal gas or 
out constant shoveling or shaking. Get 
¢f the old-fashioned outfit you have that 
to your housework and your expenses 
out adding to your comfort. Install 
a or hot-water heat as provided by 


Radiat 

9 adequately, healthfully and econom- 
47 heating 200,000 homes. See your 
tm its advantages and give you an 
jate—also send for our heat Primer, 
that Heat for your House?” 
g It tells you all you need to know in 
nle, non-technical terms. 

ed free. 

‘ce Mfg. Co. 

James Street 

S acuse, N.Y. 

Ficipal Cities 

ee a Pierce 
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da fitter about a Pierce outfit. Have him 
‘amine of information on house-heat- 
‘se, Butler & 
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he pull socket is the thing. 
‘You wouldn’t think of buy- 
Jw electric light fixtures equipped with 
§ ite key sockets. 

I need of having old-fashioned, worn out, 
py, sockets on your old fixtures either |} 
your electrical dealer can equip you with |] 


| Bryant 
Iw Wrinkle” Pull Sockets 


ut the cost of a good Tungsten lamp [ 
I ant “New Wrinkle” Pull Sockets last 
ime. Are positive in action. Cannot 

i loose as ordinary key sockets do. 
(y approved by underwriters. Before 
ia fixtures send for ‘Pull Socket” 
fst P. Shows some of the latest style 
8. Send for it anyway —now. 

! Bryant Electric Company 

fee Bridgeport, Conn. 


San Francisco 
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| f wet tich; another gets nothing. aed rata bok 
; of Vital Advice, reat Value an 

} Fortune Intense Interest to Inventors, tells 

‘ Prizes, Rewards, Etc. Fortune- Making Inventions 

| Mailed for 20 cents postage. 


ut Sense, Dept. 35, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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ities 
Novelties 


Making Potash to Order 
[[‘eeposis we possess in this country no 


deposits of the soluble potash salts 

commonly used for fertilizing pur- 
poses, we have unlimited quantities of pot- 
ash—billions on billions of tons of it—close 
at hand. Nearly every hill and mountain is 
a potash mine. Every granite cliff is full 
of it. The only difficulty lies in separating 
it out at a cost sufficiently low to render it 
available for agricultural employment. 

In order that this may be understood, it 
should be realized that all potash wherever 
found—whether as an ordinary constit- 
uent of soil or accumulated in “beds” as 
in Germany—was originally derived from 
rocks. It is an important constituent of 
most of the rocks that form the crust of the 
earth. 

The rocks which, through their decom- 
position under the action of the elements, 
contribute potash to the soil are mostly 
feldspars. In the feldspars the precious 
substance is combined with soda, lime, 
aluminum and silica. When in Nature 
rocks of this kind decay, the potash is set 
free in the form of soluble salts; and, the 
soda and lime being likewise washed out, 
beds of white “kaolin’’—-silicate of alumi- 
num—are left behind. In Georgia there are 
whole mountains of kaolin, which, as every- 
body knows, is the basis of our porcelain 
manufactures. 

One plainly sees, then, how Nature pro- 
duces potash for the use of plants. It is of 
necessity a very slow process. What is 
needed is a method by which the same 
thing can be doné quickly, even though on 
a relatively small scale. There is hardly 
a doubt that, before long, such a method 
will be developed. Already, indeed, the 
thing has been experimentally accomplished 
in the laboratory, and the chemical and 
electrical processes employed for the pur- 
pose furnish a basis upon which patents 
are sought by two scientific inventors of 
high reputation. 

Feldspars are usually more or less mixed 
up with other rockstuffs. Thus granite 
rocks consist of feldspar, quartz and a 
little mica, in varying proportions. Dr. 
Allerton S. Cushman—one of the two 
above-mentioned inventors—says that 
granite often contains as much as five per 
cent of potash. Reckoned on this basis, 
in one cubic foot of granite—weighing 
one hundred and seventy pounds—there 
would be eight and a half pounds of potash. 
A quarry of such rock one hundred feet 
square and one hundred feet deep would 
contain eight million five hundred thou- 
sand pounds of potash. Evidently, then, 
Nature offers a limitless supply of the 
raw material, the problem being merely to 
separate it out economically. : 


Short-Weight Bread and Butter 


HEN sacks of flour are found short in 

weight, as often happens, the manu- 
facturer usually claims that the discrep- 
ancy is due to loss of water by evaporation; 
and a like excuse is sometimes made for 
short-weight packages of butter. 

Need of accurate knowledge in relation to 
such matters has led Food Analyst Willard, 
of the Kansas Board of Health, to under- 
take certain rather interesting experiments. 
One of these was made by piling twenty- 
seven sacks of flour of forty-eight pounds 
each—furnished for the purpose by a mill- 
ing company—in an airy room, which was 
heated in winter to ordinary living tempera- 
ture. Each sack was carefully weighed at 
the start and was put on the scales again 
at the end of one year. As a result, it ap- 
peared that they had lost an average of a 
little over twelve ounces apiece. 

For the butter experiment a special 
churning was made in the dairy depart- 
ment of the Kansas Agricultural College. 
From eight hundred and fifty-two pounds 
of cream were obtained two hundred and 
sixty-one pounds of butter, which was 
packed in various ways. Sixty-four pounds 
were packed in a tub lined with parchment 
paper, with a piece of cloth over the top, 
and placed in a cold-storage room. Fifty 
one-pound prints, separately wrapped in 
parchment papers and paraffined cartons, 
were put into a wooden case, likewise in 
cold storage. Five one-pound prints, sim- 
ilarly wrapped, were placed in cold storage, 
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Every Inch a Car 
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and value. 


of other cars. 
*¢ Six,’? $3000. 


At Factory 
50 in. long, 33 
in. wide, 434 
in. high. Se- 
lected Oak, 
wax finish — 
(Golden, un- 


less otherwise } Ask for 
ordered); has Office 

six large draw- | Furniture 
ers, vertical file Catalo 
drawer, letter No 228 


file, card drawer, & 
private compartment with door and lock, wood pigeon hole 
boxes, extension slide, brass sockets, etc. 

E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO..McCLURG BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
salar oe Deni Se ef tal lee icc Bh fas wate Lavi 


Do you want a business? Here’s one for you—Ten-Pinnett, the 
sensation of the times—an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
sized ten-pins and unlimited combination plays, A healthy, uplift- 
ing bowling game—a fun-producing exercise that old and young, rich 
and poor, go wild over when there’s a chanceto play. Many owners 
of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $300.00 a month on an 
original investment of $200.00, and no operating expenses other 
than rent. It's the game that pays for itself in a jiffy. You have 


Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 


You have sighed hundreds 
of times to be in business for 
yourself. Grasp the oppor- 
j tunity—one without the re- 
sponsibilities of the everyday 
business man. Our pay-as-it- 
earns plan is the most above- 
board, original and liberal ever 
devised. If youwant that eager 
money in your locality send for 
our plan tonight—beforesome- 
one beats you to it. (43) 


Ten-Pinnett Company 
Box 401 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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$1500 Can’t Buy as Much Value in Any Other Car 


VERY KisselKar is built to meet a standard, not a price. 

$1500 KisselKar ‘‘Thirty’? embraces everything your car must 
have if you are going to realize your anticipations of motoring pleasures 
It has 116 inch wheel base, necessary for a generously 
commodious tonneau, and deep, wide, comfortable seats. 
of surpassingly attractive design, sitting low between big-tired, extra large 
wheels which, with the liberal wheel base and soft running motor, con- 
tribute to superb comfort quality, all of which prove the KisselKar to 
be upper class in every detail of construction and appointment. 


Every KisselKar model is a superior value compared with corresponding models 
**Thirty,’’ $1500—‘‘ Forty,’ $1850 —‘*‘ Fifty,’” $2350—60 H. P. 
A full line of trucks and delivery wagons. 


Send for the 1912 KisselKar Portfolio 


It is one of the most comprehensive and informing automobile books ever published. 
It will give you new standards by which to judge automobile values. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., 200 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 
AAA 
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It is a car 


Free on request. 


The Ideal 


Wedding, 
Birthday 
or Xmas 
Gift. 

The Red Cedar 
has gathered [| 
sunshine from f& 
the skies, fra- a 
grance from _— 
each zephyr brought from nodding + S 

blossoms, strength and durability of the hills. ues? 

It is grown in the Southland and comes into your ¥ 

home a chest of beauty, into whose safe care is placed the price- 
less linens, dainty lingerie and fleecy woolens—forever guarded 
from the moths, dust and damp. These chests are made in many 
styles, from elegant simplicity to the elaborate handicraft of the 
artist. We prepay freight. Write for handsome catalog. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.24, Statesville, N.C. 


Colonial Red Cedar Chest 


Free book gives list of needed inventions and tells 
how to protect them. Write for it. Send sketch of 
invention for free opinion as to patentability. 
Patent Obtained or Our Fee Returned, 


H. ELLIS CHANDLEE & CO. 
1257 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


. Marshall Field & Co. pay 
Good English Pays ! $1 for any error of English 
found in theiradvs. My 85-lesson course on Word-Study, Grammar, 
Punctuation, and Literary Composition or Business English at the 
rate of 30c alesson will really teach you how to use words correctly 
and effectively. Endorsed by universities, judges, business men. 


Sherwin Cody, 189 West Madison Street, Chicago 
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Finger Smearing Abolished 


by this New Invention 


HEN you put an ordinary fountain pen in your 

pocket, you think all the ink settles in the bottom. 
Most of it does, but some ink still stays at the top in the 
straight tube which feeds the pen point. 


The space between the bottom ink and the top ink is 
full of air. 


When this air gets warm from the heat of your body, 
it begins to expand. Like expanding steam this air pushes 
out where it can. So it pushes out through the feed tube 
and pushes the ink out ahead of it, smearing ink over the 
writing end of the pen. 


Until George S. Parker of Janesville, Wisconsin, invented the 
‘Lucky Curve,’? no fountain pen manufacturer was able to abolish 
finger smearing. 

Mr. Parker simply curved the back end of the feed tube over 
against the wall of the fountain pen barrel. The touching of the end 
of the curved tube against the wall causes a quick and powerful suction 
which draws all the ink out of the feed tube down into the reservoir 
every time you place your Parker in your pocket. Thus the expand- 
ing air finds no ink to push out. 

The ‘Lucky Curve’’ suction is created by capillary attraction, that 
wonderful trait of nature which causes a flower stem to suck water, or 
a lamp wick to draw oil. 


There’s never a hitch or skip in flow of ink from a Parker Pen. 
Made plain, or with gold or silver mounting. Standard style Parker 
Lucky Curve Pens, $1.50 to $250.00, according to size, style and 
ornamentation, Self-filling and Safety styles, $2.50 and upwards. 

The Parker Fountain Pen also has the only clip that recedes out of the 
way, when you slip the cap off to write. 


Get a Parker Fountain Pen today before you forget it. If it isn’t satis- 
factory, return it and get your money refunded, Don’t hesitate to return it. 
We protect Dealer by contract. 


If dealer doesn’t keep them, send us his name, and we'll send you our 
artistically printed catalogue and fill your order direct. Address 


Parker Pen Company, 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Retail store, 11 Park Row, opposite Post Office. 


SATURDAY 


soi} ATUASANYS. . 


3 
Zo 


VS ASIM 


Style 51 
Price $3.50 


Fill Parker feed tube 
with ink, touch curved 
end to barrel wall as 
in picture; watch the 
ink scoot. down, prov- 
ing thereby that the 
Parker Pen won’t leak. 


LUCKY CURVE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


$1000 CASH REWARD 


will be paid to the first person in any locality in the 
United States who will show us a hill on any Traveled 
highway which the METZ “Twenty-Two” cannot climb. 


RUNABOUT $600. soscsraracrnro 22 HORSE POWER 


Write for Catalogue “E” and full information 


Metz Company, waltham, Mass. 
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but not in any receptacle; and five one- 
pound prints, prepared in the same way, 
were exposed to the temperature of an 
ordinary living room. 

As a result, at the end of six months the 
butter in the wooden ease had lost nothing 
at all of its weight. The butter in the tub 
had lost three and a half pounds, owing to 
evaporation of water soaking out of it 
through the wood. The unpacked prints 
in cold storage lost nearly half an ounce 
apiece; and the prints exposed to ordinary 
temperature lost nearly-an ounce apiece. 

Thus it appears that butter packed in 
tubs loses a considerable fraction of its 
weight—a matter of some importance to 
dealers who hold it in stock for any length 
of time. Butter in cases, on the other hand, 
suffers no loss at all; and the paraffin- 
wrapped prints, though subject to a slight 
evaporation, do not lose enough after being 
taken out of the case to cause any anxiety 
to the retailer, inasmuch as they are so 
quickly sold. 

The question of water content is of great 
importance in both butter making and 
bread making. A skilled butterman tries 
to produce butter which shall contain as 
much water as possible, up to the legal 
limit of sixteen per cent. The baker 
values flour in proportion to its ability to 
absorb water and at the same time produce 
a desirable loaf. Hence it appears that 
the butter problem and the bread problem 
are always incidentally water problems. 


Return of the Hot-Air Balloon 


HE hot-air balloon seems to be coming 
back. Half’ a dozen inventors here 
and abroad have recently patented contri- 


vances of the sort for aerial navigation; and | 


in France a society has been organized for 
the special purpose of developing what it 
calls the “twentieth century Montgolfier.” 

In such aerial vessels air, heated by 
small furnaces or other suitable means on 
board, is employed as a lifting agent; and 
thus the same mixture of gases in which 
the craft floats aloft is, at a higher temper- 
ature, relied upon to raise and sustain it. 

Some of these machines attempt very 
ingeniously to combine the principle of the 
balloon with that of the aeroplane. For 
instance, a Jersey City man has patented 
a dirigible hot-air ‘‘aeronef,’’ as he calls it, 
which has for the most important feature of 
its construction a double-deck aeroplane— 
the upper plane being made of two sheets 
of balloon fabric, so put together as to be 
inflatable. 

This aircraft is capable of traveling on 
water or land. Its body is a non-sinkable 
power boat of aluminum, packed at bow 
and stern with cork, and is provided with 
wheels which, when not in use, can be folded 
in such a manner as to be out of the way. 

From this body springs a light steel 
framework which supports the double aero- 
plane already mentioned. In the middle of 
the boat is a petroleum motor, with an 
air-heating chamber, from which a pipe 
extends directly upward to the interior of 
the balloon plane—so to call the inflatable 
plane—being connected therewith by a 
short hose. 

Five pairs of “beating wings,’”’ actuated 
by a walking-beam arrangement so as 
to imitate the flapping of a rapid-flying 
bird, help the “‘aeronef” to ascend. For 
this purpdse, however, dependence is had 
chiefly upon the hot air from the aforemen- 
tioned air-heating chamber which, rising 
through the vertical pipe, transforms the 
upper planeintoa balloon. Driving power, 
of course, is provided by a propeller. 

Meanwhile a Chicago man has taken out 
a patent for a hot-air skycraft provided 
with a hemispherical balloon, which has for 
its bottom or flat side a horizontal floor of 
wood. This floor, upon which the inflatable 
hemisphere rests, affords a rigid plane sur- 
face to assist flotation when the airship is 
moving rapidly. 

Suspended from this odd-shaped balloon 
by steel rods is the car body, in the bottom 
of which are three large alcohol lamps, in- 
closed in metal tubes that extend vertically 
upward into the balloon. These lamps 
produce the hot air, which the metal tubes 
or chimneys convey for the inflation of the 
balloon. 

In the operation of this remarkable craft 
the alcohol lamps are first lighted and, as 
the heated air rises through the chimney 
and enters the balloon, the buoyancy grad- 
ually increases until the machine is elevated 
into the air. Then the engines are started 
and, as the propellers—front and rear—are 
rotated, the vessel is driven forward. 
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proper shades am 
shapes in ‘‘Natural Shape’ 
lasts are shown in variety b 
Florsheim dealers. 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges ~ 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $ 


Write for our jree booklet me 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,” — 
showing styles that are diferente 


The Florsheim Shoe Conall 
Chicago U. 


3 7 The Scoop Button 
Any leather 


Are we foolish to 
Russia for bristles? 


Time will tell—wh« 
you use the brush. 


Wonder why we 
that far, don’t you 
Well, just run you 
thumb along a Brisc 
Kleanwell. The bristl 
don’t prick nor crack, ¢ 
they? They bend. Ar 
then they spring bac 
It’s funny but we car 
find bristles like that ar 
nearer home. 


Brisco- Klee 
Toothbrush | 
Sold by accomnisdaaa 


Alfred H. Smith Co. » 
38 W. 33d St., New t 


AGENTS! BIG PROF! 


iif Sais 

— i 
Makes Every —~ s 
ManAnExpert ly New Salata Auto- 

—= ) matic Razor Stropper. Auton 

No Experience ally puts a perfect edge on any raz0r 
Necessary oldstyleorsafety. Bigseller. Ei 
Guaranteed m one. Write quick for terms, price 
For Life A. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 W. 


by 


Story-Writing ® 7s 


for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit’’; tells ho 
The National Press Association, 67 The Baldwi 


Made from 
ChoicestHoney 


f- Thisis ~ 
Nougat 
Season 


Nougat! Yes, delicious Honey 
Nougat, chock-full of green pistachio 
and almond nuts, wrapped in wax 
paper, done up in tinfoil and packed 
' ina long yellow box. 


“} Same quality as the Johnston Choco- 
lates. Price 40 and 50 cents, at all 
better dealers. 


Ha If your dealer cannot supply you, this 
] package will be sent prepaid upon 
receipt of stamps or 
money order. 


MILWAUKEE 


Sample Box 


| For five 2c pamoe to cover 
postage and packing, we 
will send to your address ~ 
‘a generous sample of 
any of the Johnston 
favorites, 
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Wore rarely beautiful designs 
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FLEECE 
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cents a yard — 
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‘his soft, dainty 
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es and sleeping 
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} ENGRAVED $1 00 

‘\Lh ING CARDS . 

late engraving of the highest grade. Latest style. 

} wedding invitations and announcements, die stamped 

at lowest prices. We pay delivery charges. Sam’ les free. 
Jliott Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave., Philada, 
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By RENE BACHE 
He much dirt is the average person 


obliged to eat in the course of a year? 

This question has recently been the 
subject of very serious study. Its intimate 
connection with human health is obvious, 
for dirty food carries germs, many of which 
are disease-producers. 

Investigations both in this country and 
abroad have proved that nearly all foods 
contain more or less dirt. They are con- 
taminated by careless handling and fre- 
quently by exposure on stalls or in open 
windows to the filthy dust of the street. 
It is reckoned that, at a low estimate, 
from fifty to one hundred pounds of dirt 
are deposited on the average stall or 
unprotected shop window inatwelvemonth. 

Sugar, as commonly sold in grocery 
stores, is found to contain an average of 
five grains of dirt to the pound, such im- 
purity consisting of sawdust, sand, fibers 
from the sacks and the ordinary dust of the 
shop and street. 

Dried fruits are remarkably “‘rich’’ in 
foreign matter. In one series of experi- 
ments dates yielded nearly six grains of 
dirt to the pound. Currants were worst, 
containing ninety grains—largely stalks. 
The investigator in this case says that per- 
haps it is hardly fair to call stalks dirt, but 
they are ‘“‘certainly useless as food and are 
very unpleasant to come across in cakes and 


; puddings.” 


Meats on stalls, especially those outside 
of shops, are fingered by the buyer before he 
or she finally decides on the purchase. The 
customer’s hands are oftenfarfromcleanand 
possibly not free from pathogenic germs, 


What is Dirt? 


Children particularly are subject to in- 
testinal worms, which are the cause of much 
ill health. They come as a result of eat- 
ing dirty food that carries the eggs of 
these parasites. Just now in the District 
of Columbia a raid is being made upon 
venders of candies and cakes whose mer- 
chandise, exposed to flies without protection 
by glass or mosquito netting, is believed 
to scatter broadcast among children cholera 
morbus and other such complaints. 

In nearly every market there are stalls 
on which bread and cakes are exposed for 
sale without covering. In the neighbor- 
hood of a market there are always stables, 
in which flies are hatched by myriads. 
The flies swarm in the market and crawl 
over the cakes, the pastry and the bread, 
which are soon covered with myriads of 
disease-producing germs. 

But this is not a discussion of the fly and 
the troubles it causes. Leaving it aside, 
there remains the fact that in the process of 
handling and selling often as little care is 
taken of a loaf of bread as of a head of 
cabbage. But the latter has this point in 
its (favor, that it is washed and cooked 
before being eaten. The London Punch 
remarked ironically the other day: ‘‘One 
great advantage of the new whole-wheat 
bread seems to have escaped the notice of 
the general public. Owing to its dark com- 
plexion it does not show fingermarks.”’ 

In order to obtain some idea of the 


amount of dirt in the form of dust deposited ° 


on foods in open shop windows and on 
stalls and venders’ handcarts, glass saucers 
containing distilled water were exposed for 
eight hours in such situations. The dirt 
collected in each saucer varied from three- 
fourths of a grain to two and a quarter 
grains. 

Now of what did this dirt—derived 
mainly from the blown dust of the street — 
consist? Microscopic examination showed 
that it was chiefly made up of particles of 
sand, bits of straw, hairs, threads of wool 
and cotton, soot, decaying animal and vege- 
table matter, finely powdered horse manure, 
sputum from human beings and innumer- 
able micro-organisms. 

The air, especially in crowded districts of 
large cities, may contain a great variety 
of bacteria, both disease-producing and 
harmless. But the dust of streets is al- 
ways loaded with indescribable filth. The 
fact seems obvious enough, yet it is only 
recently that the health authorities of our 
cities have come to realize it. A newly 
adopted paragraph in the sanitary code of 
New York says: 

“No breadstuffs, cake, pastry, sliced 
fresh fruits, dried or preserved fruits, 
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for North — East — West — South 


A little flour booklet— 
may we send it to you 
Treen 


Not a recipe book, but a 
book about detter flour— 
how it’s better—why it’s 
better—and the proof. 


Occident Flour is the utmost in 4 


the milling art. Made from 
top market priced North- 
ern Premium Wheat, tested 
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it alin 


by Chemists for food values, by Expert 
Bakers, daily, for perfect oven results. 


Occident Flur is good enough to carry 
our Money-back Guarantee for better 
results in your baking than you’ve had 
with any other flour—dZetter baking or 


your money refunded. 


If there IS a better flour, don’t you 


want to know it? 
read the booklet about it? 


“How to Grow 
and Market Fruit” 


A brand new, thoroughly practical 
guide book for master growers or begin- 
ners. Covers soil handling, planting and 
feeding trees, frost damage, spraying, 
pruning, thinning, varieties, packing, 
marketing and other essentials. 

Explains, for instance, all about dig- 
gingtree holes, subsoilingandgivingnew 
life to old trees, with dynamite. Or, tells 
how to get full crops of flawless apples 
every year—and $2a bushel for them all. 

Brief, to the point, but complete; 
progressive, but thoroughly reliable. 
Endorsed by twenty of this country’s 
foremost fruit men. Strongly bound, 
nearly 100 pages, 24 pages of pictures 
that show how. A book to keep. Price 
only 50 cents—and that amount returned 
to you when you send us a $5 order. 


HARRISON'S NURSERIES 
Commodore Ave. Berlin, Md, 
Ten Valuable Farms For Sale 


The Harris 
Wood Fibre Mantle 


P) Only Wood Fibre and 
Guaranteed Mantles Made 
Money back if not as represented. For 
natural, artificial or gasoline vapor, high 

') or low pressure. 

Guaranteed to outlast three ordinary 
make cotton mantles and give one- 
third More Light, JAR PROOF, 
4 SHRINK PROOF and will increase in 
‘7 candle-power while burning. Our 
mantles Have No Equal At Any Price. 
Atrial will convince you. If yourdealer 
does not handle them, send his name 
and we will send six prepaid for $1.00, 
as an introductory offer. State Loop or 
Cap, Upright or Inverted. Soft Inverted 
for pressure gasoline $1.00 per dozen postpaid. 
No Kerosene. 


The Harris Wood Fibre Mantle Co. 
1550-60 West Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Dealers write for price-list. Agents wanted. 


Don’t you want to 


An Education 
Without Cash 


THE SaTuRDAY EvENING Post 
offers a full course, all expenses 
paid, in any college, conservatory 
or business school in the country in 
return for a little work done in 
leisure hours. If you are interested 
address 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


TYPEWRITERS ptsure 


on any make of Typewriter. Our 
Save $25 to $50 od RaRtary Rebuilt” Typewriters 
areperfect in quality, condition andlooks. Durable andreliable 
in construction and serviceable in every way. Buy from the 
largest factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities. 
We guarantee for one year against defect in workman- 
ship and material. Write for catalogue and address 

of nearest branch office. 

American Writing Machine Co. 
345 Broadway, New York 


FACTORY REBURT, 
price $30 5 


ANUFACTURERS 
PRICE Boo 


BuyTOBACCO DIRECT From 27% 
FACTORY ine! you will know the ex- 


uisite aroma of a pure, per- 

fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 
7 M4 The Aristocrat of 
French’s Mixture gmciine Tobacco 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. 
Fragrant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. 
Not sold by dealers, but direct tosmokers in 
perfect condition. Send 10csilver or stamps 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 


French Tobacco Co., Dept. D, Statesville, N. C. 
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pure white lead —for durability as well as appearance. 


HE painting of the house makes or mars the 
beauty of the home. It must harmonize in 
color with its surroundings— like a gem in a 
setting. And the paint must have character, spread 


evenly, and hold firmly to the surface without crack, 
blotch or blister. 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 


h ° d You get exact tints only 
] with made-to-order white 
ure ite ed Meee and oil paint. 
The one exactly right way to paint is to have an experienced 
painter mix the paint ‘‘on the premises,’’ using pure white 
lead, pure linseed oil and turpentine, each in the proper pro- 
portion for each particular surface. 


Tinting colors are added to the white lead under your 
own supervision and tried on the actual surface till you get the 
color effect you desire. 


We can demonstrate to you that there 
is a great difference between ordinary 
painting and Dutch Boy white-leading if 
you will let us — a difference which means 
greater satisfaction at no greater cost. 


Dutch Boy white lead paint 4] 
anchors in the wood like { 
a nail. 


Don’t risk spoiling an attractive place by improper painting. Get 
“ Dutch Boy 
Painter’’ White Lead is standard. When mixed with pure linseed oil 
it forms the most durable paint in the world, 


Let Us Help You Solve Your 
Painting Problem 


Write to us for color schemes, painting instruc- 
tions and the names of ‘‘ Blue List’’ Painters in your 
community, men who use our ‘‘ Dutch Boy Painter ”’ 
White Lead. Ask for helps No, 753. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia ) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


Our white lead is packed 


4 net weight, Keg is not a 
ig weighed in, 


The 
Strong- 
est 
Brace 
Sor the 
Weakest 
Place 


HIS little metal device, the Diamond Foot Support, is simply wonder- 
ful in its ability to banish foot troubles. The speed with which it 
relieves tired, aching feet and ankles, remedies the dreaded “broken 
= arch” and inakes nervous people forget their nerves, is truly remarkable. 
0 f th Fi t S t of a breaking down aan is a feeling of weari- 
ne o e rirs ymp OMS ness when on your feet for a considerable time. 
The feet become tired and ache, smart and burn. There is pain in the arch and around the ankle 
and sharp, twinging pains often.extend up through the calf, knee, thigh, back and as far as the back of theneck. 
We want you to know that 


Diamond Foot Supports 


Positively prevent these troubles. They brace the whole shoe, prevent ‘running ever’? and keep the keel 

from running under, as shown by illustration above. Diamond Foot Supports make walking a pleasure, 

add buoyancy and grace to your carriage and more than pay for themselves in the added wear of your shoes. 
Diamond Foot Supports cost you only 50c attached to your shoes, by your 

50c At All Dealers shoe dealer. If your dealer can’t supply you send us 50c (stating size, height of 

heel and whether for man or woman) and we will send you a pair, prepaid. Money back if not satisfied. Endorsed 

by leading physicians. Thousands of testimonials froin grateful users. 


Write for Valuable Free Booklet on Foot and Shoe Troubles 
DIAMOND FOOT iS Ee She 311 Equitable Bis: a id A, St. Louts;} Bo, 


PARIS GARTERS 


No Metal Can Touch You 


Are the universal first choice. ‘They are 
the handsomest and most durable Garters 
made and afford the maximum of comfort. 


There’s a printed guarantee of satisfactionwith every 
pair. Look for the name PARIS on every garter. 


A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
CHICAGO - - - - U.S.A. 


Copyrighted 
1908 
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candies, or other perishable food products 
shall besold or offered for sale unless they be 
kept so covered that they are protected from 
dust, dirt, flies and other contamination.” 

What could be more admirable or more 
intelligently comprehensive than this regu- 
lation? There is only one trouble about 
it—it is not enforced. 

There is today a new and more exact 
definition of the word “‘dirt.”” To say that 
it is ‘matter in the wrong place” is from 
a modern viewpoint hardly adequate. 
Rather should it be classified as matter that 
contains the potentiality of disease. 

From the Stone Age to the present day 
the human race has eaten more‘cr less dirt 
with its food. Mostly the dirt doesn’t do 
any harm. The little bits of sand, fluff, 
straw and the like that are mixed with food 
really matter little so far as health is 
concerned; but recent animal material 
matters very much. 

Unfortunately it is out of the question 
in a discussion of this subject to omit 
mention of milk. That product of the cow, 
so indispensable as a human food, almost 
always contains a considerable percentage 
of dirt. Many bottles of it, as delivered to 
the consumer, will, if allowed to settle, be 
found to reveal a sediment of stable filth. 

Several of the states, particularly Indi- 
ana and Texas,-are already taking up the 
question of dirty foods, and are enforcing 
in restaurants, grocery stores, bakeshops 
and fruit stores, as well as on venders’ 
stands and wagons, regulations for the 
protection of edible supplies against dust 
and flies. The Indiana Board of Health, 
in promulgating recent regulations on the 
subject, says: ‘‘Counters or stands on or 
near sidewalks invite filth, which consists 
largely of manure from the streets, spittle 
from diseased lungs, and every other form 
of the waste products of men and animals.” 

The subject is not a pleasant one, but 
obviously it must be discussed frankly and 
in plain language if reform in the interest of 
the public health is to be accomplished. 

A new recognition of the importance 
of such considerations to the health and 
comfort of humanity is evidenced by the 
appearance on the market of many kinds 
of food-products in dust-proof packages. 
Many bakers nowadays are sending out 
their bread and rolls similarly protected; 
and there is no question of the fact that 
the recent enormous growth of the busi- 
ness of putting up cereals and other goods 
in packages has been due largely to the 
popular demand for clean things to eat. 


Murderous Motes by the Million 


If one wishes to get a notion of the num- 
ber of germs in ordinary air, let him set a 
tumbler of water on a table or mantelpiece 
and leave it for three or four days. At the 
end of that time the water will be covered 
with a sort of scum, which, under a micro- 
scope, will be found to be literally a mass of 
living micro-organisms. 

When a ray of sunlight streams into a 
darkened room it reveals a multitude of 
the lighter dust particles that are always 
floating about in the air, though ordinarily 
invisible to the eye. These particles are 
mostly fragments of vegetable and ani- 
mal fibers, such as cotton and wool, and 
an enormous variety of micro-organisms, 
single or in masses, mostly the spores of 
molds and clusters of bacteria. Such are 
the ‘‘motes in the sunbeam,” respecting 
which so many poetical ideas have been 
expressed. Many of these motes are living 
animals, such as the rotifers, which, it is 
thought, may possibly survive through 
indefinite ages of time. Though dried and 
seemingly dead for long periods they will 
come to life again when moistened. 

Street dust consists largely of small par- 
ticles of sand. It also contains numerous 
grains of starch, that substance which, 
derived from wheat, corn, rice, potatoes, 
and the like, furnishes so large a proportion 
of human food. Over every town a cloud of 
starch may be said to hang in the air. But 
if one takes a pinch of dust and examines it 
with a microscope one finds in it a great 
variety of other things—broken fibers of 
plants, shreds of clothing, pollen, frag- 
ments of animal hairs, seales of human skin, 
pieces of insects’ claws, spores of fungi, 
ashes, and so forth. Most of this is harm- 
less, of course, but some of it is dangerous 
to human health and human life. Always 
it has been so, but civilization has at last 
become aware of the peril, and for the first 
time in the history of mankind is adopt- 
ing measures to guard against = fruitful 
source of mischief. 
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Would You Like to He 


the Same Opportunity 
Buy Shoes that the N 


—— ee ee 


York Men and Women 


Every D 
t 
; 


Fashion Have Eve 
of the Year? 


HE Cammeyer shoe sto 

in New York City is one: 
the wonder-points of the eit 
There are 410 thoroughh 
trained sales-people employed : 
this splendidly-equipped estal 
lishment and 1000 customers ca 
be seated comfortably at on 
time. Over $2,000,000 wo 
of Cammeyer shoes were sol! 


in 1910. 


You can have at your serv) 
this most efficient organi: 
tion, and through our perf 
mail-order system can enj 
the same satisfaction whi 
Cammeyer shoes give tot 
women and men of fashion | 


New York City. 


OUR name and address on a 

will bring to your door our 1911 Fa 

and_ Winter Catalog of Cammey: 
Styles. This catalog contains 80 pages ¢ 
exclusive styles and portrays our russt 
models in natural colors. Description an 
price of every shoe are plainly specifier 
Quick deliveries our strong point. Sa’ 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. “Ou 
catalog fully explains everything. Remem) 
ber, a postal will bring it to you in double 
ace time. Address CAMMEYER, ve 
B, New York City. 


Cammeyer 


stamped on a 
Shoe means 4 


Standard Merit 


6™"Ave.& 20™St. — 


NEW YORK CITY 


MAILED FREE 


It should be in the hands of e 
home maker who appreciat 
Artistic, practical and highest q 
ity of Cr aftsmanship in furnil 
The booklet illustrates over 
patterns of our Holland-Dute 
& Crafts a “Flanders” Furniture, gi 
interesting history of this charming style 
the 15th Century and contains colored 
of Arts & Crafts interiors showing what 
and harmonious effects can be obtained 
small expenditure. 
Ask your local dealer to show you Limb 
Holland-Dutch Arts & Crafts, and see 
trade-mark branded into the wood. Ifh 
not supply you, send us his name and we. 
send you the address of our Aa 
tributor nearest you. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPA 
Holland, Mich. Dept. S, Grand Rapids 


NOREWS THERMOSTA 
VC 
EEPS all rooms at an even tempe! , 
ature by automatically opening 
} and closing dampers on boiler or tur 
f nace. Soon pays for itself in fuel 
a Absolutely accurate and so durable that) 
") Guaranteed For Life 
SPECIAL OFFER :—To each purchas 
will issue a coupon good for $10.00 to 
on the purchase price of an Andre 
Water Heating Plant bought during 
Order today. gnaem Heatin 
1195 Heating Bldg. Minn 


¢-five cents, making a profit of ten 
r himself. The department store 
3 the public at forty-five or fifty cents. 
rar bookshops often handle these 
in large numbers also, and it fre- 
ty happens that you can buy at the 
“ounter two different editions of the 
amous old novel—both well printed 
ihe same plates—one for fifty cents 
/e other for a dollar eight. 
ously, the advent of the cheap edition 
\more years after original publication 
Jot very greatly affect the continued 
{ the original higher-priced edition. 
jell along together for years. 
ay, therefore, the publisher’s final 
4 a “best seller”? of one hundred 
nd initial circulation would look 
(ing like this: 


' 
i 


J 


Manufacture . $0.221 
Manz percent. ... . .270 
Doing Business, 28 per cent of 
Cle .« . e ° . . ° L224 
| $0.715 
l luct from average price received -800 
Javes average net profit on each 
Memes wk se, 1 $0,085 
hfit on 100,000 sold. . . . $8,500 
idition, 50,000 copies, at 5 cents 
lik, less 28 per cent for cost of 
i business . aaron oro E800 
Total net profit . . $10,300 


(¢ is a good deal better than in the 
6 of the ‘‘crazy period’’ when, from 
rdvertising, the public had a right to 
| hat publishers were making fortunes. 
interesting, by-the-way, to compare 
!blisher’s earnings with those of the 
, which in this instance, including 
arn from the cheap edition, would be 
-nine thousand five hundred dollars. 
gross, of course; but, assuming that: 
(| a year for the author to write the 
vind that his living expenses for the 
!were five thousand dollars, you have 
net profit twenty-four thousand five 
jd dollars. Not bad, is it? 

jyour modern novelist, be it noted 
jere—I mean your successful novel- 
eally a magnate compared with his 
jer. One popular novelist is said to 


‘the serial rights of a new novel, and 
fk publisher afterward sells some- 
‘setween one and two hundred thou- 
pies at full price and full royalty, 
ssibly a hundred thousand of the 
edition at five cents royalty. You 


very other year—probably brings 
As for the myriad novelists of lesser 
i-but all that is quite ‘“‘another 


p 
2 Unknown Money-Makers 


jill also note, of course, that I have 
In the above table no allowance for 
advertising, the ‘‘Cost of Doing 
3s” item being now supposed to 
‘normal and sufficient advertisement 
yook. Asamatter of fact, some pub- 
‘still cannot wholly resist the undue 
fthe ad,” and run their costs higher 
e ideal percentage I have used in the 
tion. To offset this, the manufac- 
item dan be considerably reduced by 
out illustrations and cheapening 
ind binding. 

iat a stunning business!” exclaims 
g man looking over my shoulder at 
int. ‘‘I’d no idea publishing was so 
ole! Half a dozen novels is all you 
Mat it?” 

a dozen best sellers—yes; but asale 
| thousand is a successful sale, as 
go, while one of ten thousand is an 
it success. 

‘vast majority of novels, however, 
enter the market heavily freighted 
‘uthors’ and publishers’ hopes, are 
te if they sell two or three thousand 
dreturn their cash investment with- 
erest. Three years ago I counted 
m new novels on the spring list of 
yicuous publisher and at Christmas 
_that only one of them had sold out 
| slender edition. Think of the cap- 
lup in that losing bunch! That is 
er side of this fiction business. 


/ so after long study and the most 
— of their opportunities. 


he Worst Business in the 
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The Century Company’s amazingly pop- 
ular dollar series, beginning with Mrs. 
Wiggs and running down through The 
Lady of the Decoration, Uncle William and 
others to Mollie Make-Believe, is the result 
of the most careful and thoughtful study 
of the first chance success. And publishers 
generally, by patient selection and develop- 
ment, gather together in the years small 
groups of highly popular novelists, round 
whose books they group the lesser sellers 
and the great mob of new writers they 
hope—quite as ardently as the writers 
themselves—will develop some day from 
experiments, more or less costly, into money- 
makers—and, mayhap, some of them good 
sellers. 

And this is the fiction business—absorb- 
ingly interesting, exciting enough, very 
highly speculative and, at its best and as 
a whole, not very profitable. In view of 
which, those familiar “‘ Book Trust” adver- 
tisements of the cut-price department 
stores, attacking publishers as “Fiction 
Barons,” are funny, aren’t they? 

Where then, you ask, is the money in 
publishing? Since those glittering best 
sellers that fill the public eye and furnish 
the public tongue with book patter are not 
the publishers’ great prizes, what, in the 
name of Midas, are? 

The mystery remains a mystery of sorts 
evenafter it is elucidated, for the publishers’ 
prizes are books you have scarcely or never 
heard of. They include, for example, that 
book on shade trees which your next-door 
neighbor bought and no one else in your 
whole acquaintance, though you knew 
twenty who bought the same publisher’s 
best-selling novel; and the book on the 
philosophy of religion to which your minis- 
ter referred in last Sunday’s sermon—a 
book fourteen years old at that; and the 
little book on right thinking that you re- 
member seeing several years ago on Mrs. 
Jones’ table; and the Betty and Katharine 
books—a whole series—which your little 
daughter wanted for her birthday; and the 
book on winter life in India, the review of 
which interested you several years ago and 
which you always meant to buy; and the 
biography of an American woman educa- 
tor that your friend across the street was 
enthusiastic over—hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of books on every subject on earth 
apparently, and scarcely a score of whose 
titles you ever heard. Novels? Yes, a few; 
but, apart from obvious “classics,’” most 
of them do not seem especially prominent. 


The Value of Steady Sellers 


This is very puzzling, of course, and the 
explanation brings us to the very heart of 
the whole matter. Commercially speak- 
ing, books are roughly divided into two 
classes — quick turnovers and backlog books. 
The first class are gift books, book special- 
ties of all sorts and nearly all novels. 

They are the light horse of this pub- 
lishing army—the skirmishers, the flank- 
turners, the supply-getters. They are put 
out to sell fast and are usually practically 
forgotten after their first or second season. 
Many a year’s gross sales are comfortably 
filled out by some chance hit or two in fic- 
tion. Many a slow holiday season is saved 
by the popularity of some gift book that 
has been stuck into the list to cover just 
such a contingency. 

Sometimes there is no profit in the sea- 
son’s quick sellers, but at least they have 
turned over a good deal of money, taken 
care of a good share of the costs of the busi- 
ness and kept the whole line in lively action. 
The profits of the successes have repaid the 
losses of the numerous failures and some- 
thing more. Some years several hit it off 
together and the profit swells pleasantly. 

The so-called “‘list’’ books, however, are 
the heavy infantry, the heavy artillery — 
the main body of the publishing army. 
Here is headquarters. Here is where and 
how the publisher lives. Though some 
novels and occasional gift books pass into 
the backlog class by reason of staying qual- 
ities not possessed by the class in general, 
the vast majority are books of serious pur- 
pose—biography, history, philosophy, Na- 
ture, literature, sport, education—the whole 
realm of human thought. 

Books of this kind are highly prized for 
several reasons. First, you can depend 
upon their profitable sale, even though it is 
scattered over ten or twenty years. Second, 
there being less risk than with fiction, you 
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The New Way to 
Fight Fire 


EDW. F. CROKER, former Fire Chief of New 
York City, in August ‘‘World’s Work’ makes 
this statement: ‘‘On May Ist, 1911, I resigned 
from the position of Chief of the Depart- 
ment to devote the rest of my life to the 
work of preventing instead of fighting fires.’ 


T. WENTWORTH, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, recently said: 
‘‘We must abolish as a public crime the use 
of wooden shingles.”’ 


These statements prove that the 
new way to fight fire 1s to 
prevent it. 


ROOFINGS | 


Give Actual Fire Protection, 
Last Longer Than Shingles and Cost Less. 


NEPONSET Proslate for 
houses, schoolhouses, 
churches, reddish brown; 
as attractive as stained 
shingles; straight 
mental edge. 


NEPoNSET Paroid for 
warehouses, factories and 
barns; has withstood every 
climate; exclusively bought 
by the Harriman and other 
leading railway lines. “The 
U. S. Government is one of 
its biggest users. 


or orna- 


Le 


Shingles Always Invite Fire 


But NEPONSET Roofings represent the modern idea of fire 
prevention. ‘They give effective fire protection against flam- 
ing embers and flying sparks—therefore prevent spread of frre. 


We do not claim that NEPONSET Roofings ‘are 
made of fireproof materials. But we do claim 
that their surfaces are so constituted that they 
actually resist the attack of fire—and for 
this reason NEPONSET Roofings are endorsed 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


NEPONSET Roofings embody all the knowledge that has 
accumulated by scientific and practical tests during the 116 
years’ development of this one business by one family — four 
generations in direct descent since 1795. 


These Bird NEPONSET Roofings reduce the haunting dread 
of every house-owner —they meet the present-day need fora 
fire-resisting, permanent-wear roofing material at a moderate 
cost. Send today for the NEPONSET book and learn about 
the new roofing standard found only in NEPONSET Roofings. 


NE 


Neponset dealers carry the Roofings which will solve 
your roof problem and add fire protection. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 245 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 
Established 1795 
New York Chicago Washington Portland, Ore. 


Canadian Mills and Offices: Wamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver, St. John. 


BIRO 


PONSE] 


OOFINGS ma 


San Francisco 
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=n You Need This 
| Book to Help 
You Decorate 


Are you planning a 
new home, or about to 
| decorate your present 
one? Then this book, 


| 

“Decorative 
i 
| 
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A White fais nist \ 
very pods adap 

Pale Green * © The best, 

ral or na bee Moor and Bass Wood 


Interior Finishing” 


| will be of great assist- | 
| ancein suggesting color § 
schemesand in advising } 
as to the best way to 
finish your woodwork. 


White Wo 


“ } It’s free. 
re rs Send for It 
Nea al * 
It tells, also, about the 


many 


We make over 300 kinds, so that every condition that your 
finishing requires will be fully met by a varnish made especially 
for that condition. Behind each varnish is an experience of 62 
years making varnishes the best they can be made. 


If you would guarantee to yourself lasting satisfaction, see that 
the varnish your architect specifies or painter uses bears the Pratt 
& Lambert label and that it is the kind we make especially for 
the purpose you have in mind. 


The Long-Life WHITE ENAMEL 


will enable you to secure the purest permanent white effects. It never 
discolors, cracks nor chips. Flows easily and dries hard and smooth, 
without a trace of brush-mark or lap. ‘That is why it is so easy for 
anyone to apply it successfully. It is proof against weather conditions, 
and is unexcelled for interior or exterior work on wood, plaster or metal. 
Your bathroom, kitchen and at least one bedroom should be finished with 
Vitralite. Vitralite enamels white— makes rooms cheerful and bright. 


Sample Panel and Vitralite Booklet Sent Free 


The question of floor finish is settled by ‘61’? Floor Varnish, the one 
varnish made especially to withstand the hard usage all floors receive. 
‘61’’ is mar-proof, water-proof, heel-proof. 


Send for Free Sample Panel finished with “61” 


Stamp on it and prove you may dent the wood but the varnish won’t crack. 


You'll find our free book, ‘‘ The Finished Floor,’’ valuable. Send forit. 


If your dealer can not give you the “P & L” 
Varnish you want, send direct to us at 


83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, New York 


In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street 


Bridgeburg Ontario 
Foreign Facroses 


Lonpon Paris 
Hamaure 


“s EstastisHep 62 Years 
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are not obliged to give the bookseller un- 
natural discounts. 
chance of a rapid sale, you do not have 
other publishers competing with you in 
royalties. ‘‘Royalties exceeding ten per 
cent are immoral,’’ Henry Holt is reported 
to have said. Fourth, experience having 
shown that in some inexplicable way every 
book will in time reach its normal audience, 
there is no need of advertising campaigns. 
A few announcements in certain magazines 
and newspapers sought for the purpose by 
people who purchase and read books habit- 
ually and who can be trusted to spread their 
fame among their own kind and near-kind, 
together with a little judicious circularizing 
over selected lists, are all that is necessary 
or safe. Advertising pressure will bring the 
same results quicker, of course, but usually 
at the expense of profits. Fifth, the price 
need not be held down to an obligatory 
standard, as in fiction. The publisher must 
sell his six-hundred-page novel at the same 
price as he sells his three-hundred-and-fifty- 
page novel, and illustrations are added at 
his own cost; but the price of the serious 
book is regulated by its cost, so that a fair 
margin of profit may always be assured. 

A four-to-five-hundred-octavo-page book 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, for instance, bulked 
by fairly heavy paper, will score its natural 
sale of three or four thousand copies at two 
dollars and fifty cents net, witha gross profit 
over manufacture and royalty of, more or 
less, a dollar a book; while a novel of the 
same length will run a hundred pages more, 
will cost more for binding, will be illus- 
trated, will pay a larger trade discount, will 
cost more to advertise and will carry a retail 
price of only one dollar and thirty-five cents. 
The one is sure; the other a speculation. 

So it is on his list that the publisher de- 


| pends, as the general on his main army; but 


he may not neglect with impunity his quick 


The Trade We are Scolded Abou 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


a truck, into a freight car, out of the same 
car three thousand miles away, and into 
the customer’s premises—four horizontal 
moves. If the same box goes to a foreign 
customer it will do some vertical traveling. 
A steam crane will lift it into the ship’s hold 
with six other boxes, all bound together in 
a loop of chain or rope, and lift it out 
at its destination. Good export packing 
merely allows for the strains that come 
with this lifting, plus a little extra strength 
for a drop or a bang. If goods are to be 
carried through the surf, or on muleback 
over mountain roads, a certain amount of 
intelligence is needed to split them up into 
convenient parcels and perhaps provide 
waterproof coverings. A day at the New 
York docks will teach the shipping clerk 
more than all the treatises. 

Some of our packing is undoubtedly bad. 
An American showcase salesman went to 
Buenos Aires for his house, with samples 
following him—the first export shipment 
that concern had ever made. He spoke 
pretty fair Spanish and, in working round 
the Argentine capital, soon had merchants 
keenly interested in modern showcases. 
Then he went to have his samples un- 
packed—and found nothing left of them 
but the frames and a few pecks of ground 
glass! An English salesman who was 
present says that if he lives to be a thou- 
sand years old he will never forget the 
expression on that Yankee’s face. 

An American with long experience in the 
oriental trade says that altogether too 
much noise is made about our slight pro- 
portion of careless export packing. A 
hundred American houses send goods 
regularly to a given foreign market and 
there are no difficulties. A new house, how- 
ever, sends its first shipment—maybe the 
only one. It is smashed in transit. Our 
consul makes a little story of it in a report. 
Our newspapers find the story an excellent 
column-filler. It goes the rounds; and our 
good friends, the British and Germans in 
that market, cut the item out and use it 
for competitive purposes—to block Amer- 
ican sales. 

“Oh, but the Americans pack badly—so 
very badly!’’ says our competitor. ‘Just 
read that and see—they say so themselves!” 

This American in the Orient says our 
consuls would be reporting useful data if 
they found out the net cost in European 
countries of goods entering their market, 
articles that control that market, freight 
and insurance rates, the strength and 
dimensions of packing material used by 


Third, there being little ~ 
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turnovers any more than the generg, 
neglect his own light-moving flank) 
the one case as in the other such rj 
means ruin. | 
Pressing the suggestive figure <5 
farther, how about the general —how 
the man who plays this intricate anc 
cult game against bigger odds andy 
more pitfalls than men in any othe, 
ness probably within general recogr 

Well, if your publisher is the real tlg 
if he is born to it—he has the time’ 
life. His business is a business of lit) 
one little on top of another little—d) 
day, season by season, year by year; ¢) 
ness of infinite detail, continual disap j 
ment, a good deal of personal sai 
patient waiting and slow, slow growt 
I say, if he is the real thing of a pul} 
he loves it; every failure even has its) 
interest, its extenuating pleasure. He) 
the business for its own sake; and ii 
him, with all its vexations and annoy 
and disappointments, to a large exte) 
own reward. c 

“Then,” you say, “‘it really is the ‘) 
business in the world,’ isn’t it?” 

Ah! but it isn’t—to him. To hin} 
the only business in the world that is } 
while. Better “do” in this than ge 
in another. 

This, then, is your real publisher,\ 
born publisher; and no other should} 
the business, for no other, once he fi 
out, will stay in it—or, staying, will SUC 

It will take you only two or three mij 
to name over all the general publish} 
America. It will take you only two or} 
seconds to name the publisher who goi 
out of general book-publishing alone} 
it may take you two or three year: 
forever—to discover him. For, 
countryman exclaimed on seeing his} 
giraffe, ‘Thar ain’t no sech critter!”| 
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capable shippers, landing and ot er 
charges, what extra charges are tacki 
to goods by local commission agents 
import for the native merchants, d 
about invoicing, drafts, names of peo} 
whom our manufacturers can . | 
credit information—and the like. 


concern. The forwarder’s service is | 
comprehensive. He takes the goods 
factory and gives a through bill-of-l: 
covering railroad transportation toi 
seaboard, cartage or lighterage, 
freight and landing. He can giveas 
charge for freight that enables the sh’ 
to estimate accurately in quoting Pp 
He is informed on the customs requiren 
of all countries and gives advice : 
weights, packages and marking. Hein 
the shipment, sees that consular inv! 
are in proper order, takes a draft 
the bill-of-lading and makes collecti 
destination if required. If storageisn 
sary along the route he provides it. 
certain cases he can quote a lower rate’ 
the railroads from an inland factory ti 
seaboard where the shipment is less 
a carload, because he assembles m 
laneous lots from various shippers, 1 
up a carload and gets the lowest raté 
fact, hardly any emergency can ari 
which the proper sort of forwarding 2 
will not know what is the best and ches 
thing to do. 
The small manufacturer, starting 
export business with a few foreign ! 
ments and slowly developing methods 
distance, with no representative ab 
may be "inclined to envy the large h 
that begins foreign trade by sendin; 
own salesmen direct to the coun 
offering a market. 
In some respects, however, the § 
man’s way is most satisfactory. To 
salesmen is costly. It involves expe 
canvassing of a trade that cannot 
forced. The big manufacturer somet 
wakes up to export possibilities all at’ 
and enters into the trade as though it 
an inheritance he has just heard of; 
this business is more like a tiny s 
must be planted and taken care ol, 
the small man is often helped by his 
limitations. 
Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a ser 
articles by Mr. Collins. The last paper 
series will appear in next week’s issue. 


<et. And yet how rare good lighting is! 


he reason is: most people don’t plan for it; they are full 
ientific management”’, but they haven’t yet got ’round to 
stific illumination. They just “light” their store, office, 
ad station, home. The money-value of scientific illumina- 
s not understood by them. 

nd they don’t realize that, in nine cases out of ten, good 
yng costs no more—may cost even less— 
poor lighting. 

hink of it from the customer’s point of 
¥—in a store, for example. People don’t 
ts know why they dislike a store. Poor 
ng is apt to be at the bottom of it. 

jn the other hand, in a store where the 
jis adequate and restful they stay longer, 
ieir shopping better, buy more. They 
well of the store, and the lighting has a 
deal to do with it. 

he same is true of restaurants— par- 
tly so of restaurants—railroad stations, 
3, trolleys, and other public places. The 
be service corporations are becoming more 
Inore alive to the money-value of making 


| 
/ customers comfortable. 


amployees work better in good light. They 
truer, think truer, act truer. With less 
1, less wear on the human machine, less 
hess, less absence. You, Mr. Employer, are 
ter employee of your own company if you 
ood light. Good light is money in your 
et — not to mention your physical comfort. 
actories: Good light means good manufacturing. Why 
‘this steady output of ‘rejects’ and ‘seconds’; this 
stisfactory night work (night work can be as good as 
work); this drain upon the health and efficiency of 


oll for work done; and the other wastes from poor light? 


And Then in the Home 


ust as poor lighting wastes money in business, it wastes 
h at home where there should be comfort, and restfulness, 
tabsence of strain. It is money in your pocket to have 
tet lighting there: it makes you a more able business-man 


BOSTON : 30 OLIVER STREET 
NEW YORK: 19 WEST 3orn STREET 


CHICAGO: 172 WEST LAKE STREET 
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Good Lighting is a Valuable Asset 
whether in business or home 


No matter what the business; good light is money in pocket and poor light is money out of 
They don’t have it even in libraries. 


to get your home-rest. To say nothing of the health and 
comfort and effectiveness of your family. 

And yet good lighting at home is almost universally sacri- 
ficed for decoration. Needless! Good illumination and rich 
decoration belong together. 


Why does Good Light cost no more 
than Poor Light? 


Because it isn’t so much a matter of money 
as of plan. “A good plan will add 25 to 50% 
more illumination with the same current, or 
cut down the current and give better light. 

If people would devote the same thought 
to lighting (or have some one do it who knows) 
that they do to the management of their 
delivery system, or other subsidiary parts of 
their business, business would be more easily 
and economically conducted, business. would 
be bigger, profits bigger. 

Good lighting is money in pocket. 


Get Dissatisfied with Your Light 


That is the first step. Ask yourself: Is 
my light as good as daylight? Why not? 

Then write to us. Why to us? 

Because we are zo¢ interested in any par- 
ticular lamp or system of illumination. We 
are interested in and know about one of the 
most important elements of lighting—Glass. 

The wrong shade can ruin an otherwise perfect light. It is, 
being done every day: done wrong a dozen times to one time right. 

Our Engineering Department has got together information 
on the whole subject ; wiring, lamps, shades, everything. Our 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


knowledge is all yours. We want to do—we ave doing —for 
electric and gas lighting what we did for lamps. (Macbeth 
knowledge about lamps has done as much for lamp efficiency 
as Macbeth lamp chimneys.) 

Send for our book on Scientific Illumination, and tell us 
your problem. Read the book, fill out the blank we send you 
suited to your situation. Our Engineering Department will 
then study your particular case, and put you in the way of good 
lighting, and saving real money. 


_ This means everybody: Presidents of corporations, large or small; store-keepers; ofhce- 
iding owners; railroads; restaurants; housekeepers — everybody. 


MACBETH-EVANS GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


Our Engineering Department is at Pittsburgh. You can see Macbeth-Evans globes 
and shades at dealers or any of our show-rooms: 


PHILADELPHIA: 42 SOUTH 8ru STREET 
TORONTO: 70 KING.STREET, WEST 


But the Engineering Department is at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Save $50 By 
Selling to Yourself 
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“STAND, © 
No. 0 YISIBY 


No. 3 Olivers 
Standard Visible Writers at 
$50, if Sold Direct 


We have undertaken to buy—to get the 
minimum price — 1,000 Oliver Typewriters 
(Model No.3) per month. On this enor- 
mous transaction we are able to quote the 
lowest price ever offered on Olivers in per- 
fect condition. 

We have selected for our purpose the 
No. 3 model, because of its utter simplicity. 
Another model is necessary for foreign 
languages. Another is better for intricate 
billing. But for 99 in each 100 users, the 
simple, everlasting, efficient No. 3 is the 
expert’s choice. It is the model we use 
ourselves. It was the No. 3 model which 
won for the Oliver its world-wide prestige 
against all competition. 

Our order calls for machines equal to 
the best machines of this model. They 
are sold under standard warrant. They 
are guaranteed to be flawless, not damaged 
or shop-worn, not inferior in any way. 


Sent on 5 Days’ Trial 
No Deposit 


Our economy comes in enormous buying, and 
in getting rid of agents and salesmen. We send 
the machine on five days’ trial without any deposit, 
and let it sell itself. If you don’t want it, return it 
at our expense. If you find it the best machine on 
the market, send us $5 per month for ten months. 

At this price you get every perfection, every de- 
vice which ever went out with this model. You 
get all the extras— metal case,. baseboard, ribbon, 
tools, instruction book, etc. Tens of thousands of 
people have paid to agents $100 for the Oliver No. 3. 


Oliver Points 


Over 350,000 Olivers have been sold to date. 
They are used by 183 railroads. They are used by 
the largest mail order concerns, two of whom use 
over. 1,000 each. Its simple efficiency, -lightness 
and durability have made it the choice of those who 
know typewriters best. 

Writing always in sight. 


Writes in colors without changing ribbon. 
Has Universal keyboard. 
The type is beautiful and nothing can mar it. 


It is the lightest of all the standard machines. 
It has the lightest action and the fewest parts. 
It has the patented U-shaped type bar, insuring perfect 


alignment. 

It is easily learned, because it is simple. Instruction 
book with each machine. 

One can write on ruled lines with it. One can draw 
lines*with it. 

Makes 20 carbons at one writing if desired. 

Does any practical thing which any typewriter can do. 


Lasts a lifetime. 
Nothing to wear out. 


Sold on Credit 


Send us this coupon and we will send a machine 
on 5 days’ trial without any deposit. We send it 
just as others send agents. To accept it involves 
no obligation-whatever. 

If you-don’t want it, return it and we'll pay the 
express. If you do want it, send $5, then $5 monthly 
until $50 is paid. If you are not rated by the mer- 
cantile agencies please send a couple of references. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
159 CJ, N. State Street, Chicago 


Trial Order Coupon °°) 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
159 C J, N. State St., Chicago 


Ship me an Oliver Typewriter, Model No. 3, on approval, 
F. O. B. Chicago. If entirely satisfactory, I agree to remit 
$5 within five days after receiving machine, then $5 each 
month thereafter until full purchase price of $50 is paid. 
Otherwise I .will return the typewriter to you at your ex- 
pense. It is understood that title will remain in you until 
the full purchase price is paid. : 


Name 


Address 


References 
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GOVERNOR BOB 


(Continued from Page 6) 


agents to wring contributions from the cor- 
porations. Or, at the very least, he would 
have promoted his political field-marshals 
to the offices. La Follette, instead, gave 
the state a splendid corrupt-practices act, 
and appointed B. H. Meyers, a university 
professor then studying the railroad ques- 
tion in Europe and now transferred by 
President Taft to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Halford Erickson, a stat- 
istician who had been a railroad auditor; 
and Judge John Barnes, since elevated to 
the supreme bench of the state, a lawyer 
skilled in public-utility law—a dignified, 
learned, careful body of men with the 
La Follette passion for the fact. 

I met in Madison once an acquaintance 
of long standing, whose duty it is—or 
was—as an Officer of a railroad to attend 
commission hearings in several states. 
I asked him how he liked the Wisconsin 
commission. 

““Well,”’ said he, “‘we get licked pretty 
often before it; but I always go away feel- 
ing that I have had a fair shake and a de- 
cision based on conscientious investigation 
by able men. They don’t send some heeler 
to meet me at the station, as is done in 
other states, saying: ‘Hush! I want to 
see you in private! You’ve just got to fix 
this dispute up or the party will get in 
bad with the voters. These shippers'have 
political influence, you know!” No such 
dark-room development in Wisconsin! 
Everything is done in the open—printed 
docket, like a court; no whispering in the 
judges’ ears. I like it—it’s clean.” 

We are disposed to think in Wisconsin 
that this publicity of procedure will always 
keep the commission out of the control of 
the utility companies. It is to be hoped 
that it will, for the railroad commission is 
the most powerful tribunal in Wisconsin. 
It is appointed by the governor and runs 
the public utilities of the state. It super- 
vises their bookkeeping. It scrutinizes 
their expenditures. It has traveling in- 
spectors constantly out—testing meters, 
testing light, testing heat and testing every 
service in every possible way. If a gas 
company or a street-car company, or any 
other public-service corporation, comes 
before the commission making a poor 
mouth and saying it must raise rates or 
decline to give better service, the commis- 
sion opens a big book and says, in a sort 
of fatherly manner: 

“You aren’t running your plant econom- 
ically. You are too extravagant. Youdon’t 
adopt the proper economies. You are lack- 
ing in efficiency somewhere. You can do 
what we ask if you adopt right methods.” 

“We rather think,” says the corporation, 
“that we know our business!” 


Minding the People’s Business 


“Tn a sort of way,” says the railroad com- 
mission, ‘““maybe you do; but, you see, 
we see the accounts of all the public-service 
companies in the state—about eleven hun- 
dred of them—thirteen heating plants, 
fifty-four steam railroads, twenty-five 
interurbans, one hundred and forty-one 
water companies, fifty-four gas companies, 
two hundred and thirty electric light and 
power companies, five hundred and nine 
telephone companies—and we can make 
comparisons. At Oshkosh the figures for a 
plant about like yours are so and so; at 
Oconomowoc, so and so. You can render 
service at the figures we give you if you will 
just get after your methods—and buck up!” 

And the corporation goes out and bucks 
up. The Wisconsin commission thinks it 
just as much the people’s business to cor- 
rect extravagance in the management of 
privately owned public-utility corporations 
as if they were municipally owned—since 
in either case the consumer has to make 
up the waste. 

One would expect that, with Socialism 
rampant —I have actually heard New York 
people, supposedly possessed of ordinary 
intelligence, speak of La Folletteism as 
‘‘Socialism’’—the agencies of the state 
would work toward municipal ownership. 
The law permits it. When a municipality 
wants to take over a public-service plant 
it goes to the railroad commission and asks 
to have the property condemned. The 
commission sends out its engineers and has 
a complete valuation made of the prop- 
erty—what it cost, what it can be dupli- 
cated for, what it has been earning returns 
on—and, after deducting for wear and tear 


and allowing nothing for the franchise— 
unless something was paid for it—the 
commission tells the city what it will have 
to pay and the corporation what it will 
have to take. Though this is true, the 
establishment of the commission has re- 
tarded the municipal ownership movement 
in Wisconsin, except in the case of water- 
works. It has been found by means of 
standardized bookkeeping that the munici- 
pal plants are, on the whole, badly man- 
aged and not so efficient as the privately 
owned ones. So the policy has been to 
regulate the returns of private capital, 
allow it to earn attractive dividends—and 
let it go at that. As to waterworks there 
are reasons, they think, why municipal 
ownership is best. 


No Tax on Gifts 


When the commission takes the affairs 
of a public utility in hand it is likely to be 
with reference to either the regulation of its 
rates, the condemnation of its property for 
the purposes of a municipal purchase—or 
both. In either case it proceeds, first, to 
make a complete physical valuation of the 
property—down to the last bolt, nut and 
crowbar, and up to the general offices and 
depot grounds. This is done by competent 
engineers—usually under the direction of 
one of the great engineering specialists of 
the University of Wisconsin. This value is 
arrived at by an actual physical examina- 
tion. Then the values are computed inde- 
pendently, from a great mass of data, tables, 
diagrams, curves and graphs in the files 
of the commission, to determine what it 
would now cost to duplicate the property. 
A full report is then made to the commis- 
sion and to the corporation concerned. A 
public hearing is then held, at. which the 
owners of the property may make claims 
for additional values. If, years ago at its 
inception, the plant had to be operated at a 
loss the commission allows such sum to be 
added to the assets as “‘ going value”’ as will 
bring the returns to the capital invested up 
to the yearly average of seven per cent. 

“The utilities are built at the invitation 
of the communities,” said one of the com- 
mission; ‘‘and we think the investors are 
justly entitled in the fat years to returns 
for the losses in the lean ones.” 

On the values thus arrived at are rates 
based. 

Fra1chise values? Nothing allowed for 
that unless the franchises were bought, in 
the first place, from the people. The com- 
mission takes the position that the people 
should not be taxed in rates to pay returns 
on the value of something the people gave 
freely to the corporation. And, if it was 
bought, returns are based on the amount 
paid—not on the increased value caused by 
municipal growth. The utilities strenu- 
ously argued with the commission that they 
should be allowed to earn returns on the 
value of their good-will. When one sells a 
store he putsinits good-will, which is merely 
the expression in money of the habit custo- 
mers have of going back to the same old 
shop. The commission said that this habit 
of using the same street railroad, or steam 
railroad, or telephone, is about like that of 
a convict using habitually the same jail—a 
matter of necessity rather than choice. 

‘Nevertheless,’ said the corporations, 
“‘we are entitled to pay on the value of our 
good-will. It’s an asset in all businesses.” 

‘Well,’ said the commission, “if good- 
will is an asset ill-will must be a liability; 
and if we add the value of the one we'll have 
to subtract the lien of the other.” 

Its first great task was to make a phys- 
ical valuation of the properties. Being 
unpractical dreamers, these men asserted 
that they couldn’t tell what the utilities 
ought to earn until they knew what they 
were worth—they had to know the princi- 
pal before they could compute the interest. 
They found the accounts of both municipal 
and privately owned plants in dreadful 
confusion—and they had to get up an 
accounting system for the practical busi- 
ness men. They found that the railroads 
had been giving rebates in almost every 
community, and that much of the opposi- 
tion to the commission act when on its pas- 
sage in the legislature was from shippers 
who were getting favors, or hoped for them, 
or were afraid to decline to act as the 
railroads commanded. 

The railroads, it must be remembered, 
at that time claimed the absolute right to 
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ERE are two distinct kind 

of watches, one built upo)) 
the experience of the other— 
one aplain, pract'cal timekeepe) 
which during 18 years has s| 
proved its usefulness that noy 
over half the watches sold ar| 
Ingersoll Watches; the other 
fine jeweled watch for thos 
who buy for extreme accuracy 
durability and beauty. | 


‘The Ingersoll Watch has alway 
been regarded as a really won 
derful thing for the money 
something only possible throug] 
a manufacturing ability neve 
approached in the watch in 
dustry and in mighty few others 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is com 
ing to be known as the Ingerso 
value in high-grade watches. | 


All the experience, the economies 
the highly specialized methods, A 
manufacture of great numbers i 
few styles, the efficiency principle 
learned in making almost thirty mil 
lion watches, combined with uniqu 
originality and inventive power, ar 
producing in the new Ingersoll 
‘Trenton factory the finest America 
watches at prices that heretofor 
would buy only commonplace time 
pieces. : 


| 


7-jewel movement in 7..jewel movement i 
solid nickel case. $5 20-year case . 
15.jewel movement in 19-jewel movement i 
20-year case . $12 20-yearcase . HBZE 
Ingersoll-Trenton Watches sold onl 
by responsible jewelers everywhere 
Nine thousand jewelers handle them 
For a complete and conclusive de 
scription of the Ingersoll-Trento 
Watch write today for the bool 
** How to Judge a Watch.”’ 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 21 Ashland Bldg. ny 
Ad 


GUARANTEED 
ALL WOOL 


REG.US, 


Thi Men Youn Men 
LOTHCRAFT 


OTH ES All Wool 


$ $ 
At'l0to°25 
‘T to test the Clothcraft guar- 
ity of permanent shapeliness, a 
eptic wore a Clothcraft suit 
i} for two months without re- 
ng. That was a supreme test, 
lis man is particular about his 
»s—and it convinced him. 
Clothcraft guaranty of permanent 
yiness is not intended to do away with 
sig. It guarantees that the clothes are 
d needled into a shapeliness that is 
earded against shrinking, stretching 
siging. This is true, first, because 
raft Clothes are absolutely pure 
i 
'e One Guaranteed All-Wool Line 
at Medium Prices: $10 to $25 


true, second, because Clothcraft Scientific 
¢ig—the outgrowth of sixty-one years of study 
roblem—has improved quality while cutting 
osts. 

hi ne way to be sure of all-wool clothes at $10 to 


is buy Clothcraft Clothes. 


bp to the Nearest Clothcraft Store 


the dealer to show you the Clothcraft Blue 
.pecial, No. 4130, at $18.50; and be sure to try 
eral Clothcraft coats and overcoats, so you can 
i, well they fit. Notice the close-fitting collar, 
s sely shoulders, and the full, smooth coat-front. 


a don’t know a Clothcraft Store, write us 
'We'll promptly send you the Clothcraft Style- 
kor fall and winter, the name of the nearest 
¢and a booklet picturing the clean, light shops 
1 lothcraft Clothes are made. 


: JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
1d 1850 — Oldest American 
leyelond 


icturers of Men’s Clothes 
Six 
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determine by arbitrary and discriminatory 
rates who, in any town, should prosper 
in any trade dependent on shipments by 
rail—and they exercised this kingly right 
despotically. They claimed the absolute 
right to say which towns should grow and 
which should not—and they exercised this 
imperial power to their own ends. Among 
these ends was the perpetuation of their 
political power in Wisconsin. 

In the matter of discriminations the 
local public-utility companies were just as 
bad. Only such city officials as were will- 
ing to be thought eccentric paid for tele- 
phones, lights or water. In one city of four 
thousand inhabitants the water company 
served seven big consumers free of charge. 
In the village of Durand the electric com- 
pany granted special rates to forty-two out 
of ninety-nine consumers. In La Crosse 
one hundred and thirteen out of twenty- 
three hundred and ninety users of electric- 
ity got reductions amounting to a monthly 
rebate to the influential of nineteen hundred 
and forty-two dollars. In Madison thir- 
teen hundred and fifty-nine telephone users 
out of five thousand received reductions 
amounting to eleven hundred and twenty 
dollars amonth. Ministers, editors, social 
orders and the like got special favors—all 
of which had to be made up by the uncon- 
scious and uninfluential. So it was all over 
the state. 

The commission established uniform 
rates to all. The utility companies became 
afraid to grant favors—for the commission 
shows its teeth when necessary. The man- 
ager of a gas company in one Wisconsin 
town lives in the middle of a long block and 
once had an arrangement by which the 
street cars stopped in front of his door 
whenever he wished. They do so no longer. 
He told me that such action on their part 
was regarded as a discrimination in his 
favor under the rulings of the railway 
commission ! 


The Master Becomes Servant 


The reductions in freight rates ordered 
by this commission amount to a saving to 
the public of from two to two and a half 
million dollars yearly. The rebates and 
special rates to ‘‘friends,” granted by the 
telephone, electric light and power, street 
railroad and water companies, and now 
saved to the public in reduced rates, 
amounted to more than two million dollars 
a year. And all the reductions have been 
reasonable. The commission never loses a 
case in the courts. It always knows the 
business of the company concerned at least 
as well as the company does. 

The commission treats the citizen call- 
ing its attention to abuses as its aid in 
carrying on its business. It acts as his 
adviser in the matter, and he needs no 
lawyer. If necessary the commission will 
carry the matter, in a proper case, to the 
courts—even the highest—or to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; and it often 
starts proceedings before that commission 
for the benefit of Wisconsin citizens on its 
own motion. 

The result of all this has been a surpris- 
ing reversal of form as between citizen and 
corporation. Wisconsin shippers and citi- 
zens look upon the public-utility concerns, 
including the railroads, as their servants— 
not as their masters. Not long ago I had a 
conversation with a division officer of a 
railroad—a man I had known from boy- 
hood. He complained of the glory having 
departed from the railroad Israel. ‘‘Why,”’ 
said he, ‘‘a railroad man is nothing but a 
public servant now!”’ I told this, with due 
suppression of names, to a member of the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. “Cer- 
tainly he’s a public servant,” said he. 
“Properly considered, he never was any- 
thing else. The Government allows pri- 
vate capital to do this public-utility work. 
It owes fair returns to the capital—that’s 
all; but it is public work, just the same as 
if the Government were doing it.”’ 

On the other hand, the commission 
refuses popular demands whenever it feels 
that they are unwise. Milwaukee wanted 
three-cent fares. The commission ordered 
better service instead and postponed the 
consideration of reduction of fares until the 
plant shall be in first-class shape. 

If the La Follette scourge has done harm 
these are the respects in which it has 
sinned. The very head and front of its 
offending hath this extent—no more. 
Those who think such regulation of corpo- 
rations wrong should oppose La Follette; 
for they are bone of his political bone and 
flesh of his flesh. 
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The ordinary comfort— 
weight 6 lbs. 


The Maish 
Comfort - same size, 
weight only 4 lbs. 


Twice as thick 
Two pounds lighter 


**Warmth without weight’’ 


AS last you can sleep in plenty of cold, fresh air with 
windows wide open—and be warm without being 
weighted down by heavy, stiff covers. 

Go to any good dealer’s and see the Maish—the new 
comfort that has ‘warmth without weight’’—they are 
made by a wonderful new process. The ‘‘ filling ’’ is 
woven into one continuous, soft downy layer—the 
exact size and thickness of the finished comfort. (See 
cross section below.) 


This is filled with millions of tiny air cells that keep 
in the heat—keep out the cold. 


The Maish allows you to relax completely — gives 
you a feeling of freedom that you can’t appreciate until 
you try it. It is as light and buoyant as the finest 
Eiderdown—and pure. 


Maish. 


Laminaled COltton-Down 


Comforts 


There are plain and bordered comforts in all colors —de- 
signs never before attempted in comfort coverings. Trellises, 
Brocades, inwoven Jacquards, Oriental and Conventional 

atterns. Write today for samples in colorings to match your 
edroom scheme. THE CHAS. A. MAISH CoMPANY, 1132-1142 
Bank St., Cincinnati, O. 


Write today for cross section of the Maish 
“filling” and samples of the new patterns 


Prices— Baby Comforts, $1.25 to $2.50. Crib size $1.50 
in Maisaline to $3.50 in Maisilk. Full size comforts from 
$3.50 in Maisaline to $10 in Maisilk. 


At all leading stores 


Thode Marie! 


withoug 
Wiest) 
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Wait a bit, 
Friend 
Haberdasher 


There’s some- 
thing better in 
union suits than 
you have ever 
had in stock, 
unless you 
carry the 


White Cat 


THE SATURDAY 


Klosed-Krotch 


(Trade Mark) 


Union Suit 


Men take to the Klosed-Krotch (patented) feature. No 
gaping nor chafing, for the crotch is knit like a pair of 
drawers. All the good points of the union suit combined 
with the one big advantage of the old style drawers. 


Sets like the skin itself —smooth, comfortable. 


Men 


who are wearing it know that they have solved the 


problem of union suit comfort. 


You'll find that the superiority of these new union suits, 
together with our big advertising campaign, make them 
the most desirable goods you can possibly stock. 


We will gladly give you full information. 


Write now for samples. 


COOPER UNDERWEAR CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


rubber brush, free from 
defects of other brushes. 
Order one to-day. You'll 
like it. If your druggist 
won't supply you we will. 


; () rsrise Delight 
H of the Age 

: One of the finest tooth 
pe (a made. A pure 


BOWERS RUBBER WORKS 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 
HOME offers 350 class-room courses to non- 


resident students. One may thus do 
part work for a Bachelor's degree. 
Elementary courses in many subjects, 
others for Teachers, Writers, Account- 
ants, Bankers, Business Men, Ministers, 
6 Social Workers, Etc. Begin any time. 
19th Year 


U. of C. (Div. C) Chicago, IL. 


Don’t sell your Household Goods. Ship them at Reduced 
Rates in Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and trom West- 
ern States. Write today ior colored maps and iniormation. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 

505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
29 Broadway, New York. 


5-10 - 25% STC 


Wy {) The Superba Trade- 
yyy) Mark Guarantees: 


The Latest and Best Styles. 


Quality that wears better and 
wrinkles less-than any other. - 


The Highest Grade of Workmanship. 


Superba Silk is woven by special processtto 
show fewer pinholes and wrinkles than or- 
dinary silk. It comes in . lustrous plain 
colors at 50¢ and $1.00 


Superba Omebinktion Sets for gifts, 
consisting of Hose, Four-in-Hand and 
Handkerchief, dy: ed to match perfectly, 
can be had at all first-class stores. 


If not at your dealer’ 1s 
write direct to 


C.COHN6&CO 


ROCHESTER 
N.Y. 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 
FREE SEARCH 


Books, Advice, Searches, and FREE 


Big List of Inventions Wanted 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


An Opening for a 
Retail Store 


If you think of. starting 
a store I can help you. 
My business is finding 
locations where new 


retail stores are needed. I know about towns, industries, rooms, rents, 


ete; 


in every part of the United States. 


On my list are many places 


where a new store can start with small capital and pay a profit from the 
beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your own ambi- 
tion and capacity. No charge for information, including free a 200-page 
book telling how to run a retail store. 


EDW. B. MOON, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


EVENING POST 


I think every one must admit that the 
government of the state in other respects 
has been almost ideal. It has a bank- 
inspection law under which not a dollar of 
depositors’ money has been lost through 
the failure of state banks, though losses 
have occurred in national bank failures. 

Under La Follette and his régime the 
State University has become the greatest 
of its class; and no university in the world 
is called upon to furnish so much in the way 
of governmental activity. I have heard it 
said that the university runs the state— 
and there is something in it. La Follette 
has always stood for the policy of making 
the trained men on its faculty useful in 
public affairs. 

In no state has the subject of insurance 
been more carefu ly studied than in Wiscon- 
sin. Her insurance commissioner stands, 
in his field, as high as do the members of 
the railroad commission in theirs; and the 
Wisconsin companies boast of her laws as 
their chief talking-point. So they do of all 
states, of course; but I believe the Wiscon- 
sin insurance department actually ranks 
with those of Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and New York in thoroughness. 

The reader should begin to suspect, by 
this time, that the La Follette régime in 
Wisconsin is strong in fiscal ability. It is 
almost as avid for figures as for facts. It 


' has established a central system of ac- 


counts for public officers, and they are as 
thoroughly checked up as are bankers. 

Before the nation awoke to the mysteries 
of conservation Wisconsin, under La Fol- 
lette, set up her Bureau of Forestry; and she 
is now establishing a great system of state 
forests, scientifically protected and cared 
for. The state’s waterpowers are thesubject 
of anxious consideration; and the right of 
the people to the product of the streams’ 
flow is secured by a flowage tax of a certain 
amount that promises to become an impor- 
tant factor in the economy of the state. 

When the La Follette reign began, labor 
conditions in Wisconsin were bad. Now, I 
am assured by investigators of factory con- 
ditions, they are among the best in the 
nation. There is a strict inspection of 
all factories; and the policy of protection 
for the child against factory life, of the 
woman against unwholesome hours or 
conditions, and of all workpeople against 
danger and disease, has become the fixed 
one of Wisconsin. 


“It’s the Way He Says It’’ 


I have scarcely mentioned the thing for 
which La Follette fought longest and hard- 
est—and for the championship of which he 
received most abuse—the statewide direct 
primary. I have preferred to dwell on the 
things he did with the political power vested 
in him rather than on this contest for the 
people’s power. 

Of all the states, Wisconsin has probably 
the best of these laws. The balloting is by 
the Australian ballot, with no party test, 
and has been perfected in this session by 
the adoption of preferential voting, by 
which the nominee must have a majority of 
the votes, either first choice or second and 
third choices. 

Not long ago a group of Senators who 
like each other were chatting in a sena- 
torial office at Washington. La Follette 
was there, and several Progressives—both 
Democratic and Republican; for Bob will 
“consult,’”’ now that he has political associ- 
ates with whom a meeting of minds is pos- 
sible. No man’s advice is more sought in 
Washington and no man takes more of the 
advice of others. He wastes as little of his 
time as ever with men whom he knows 
to be everlastingly and abysmally against 
him and his ideals; but with others he is 
always ready to confer. In this case the 
conference was over and a few lingered in 
converse. Among them was Newlands, of 
Nevada. La Follette had ruffled his crest 
and said something in that intensely dra- 
matic way of his, his eyes flashing fire, his 


voice trembling as with suppressed passion; | 


and Newlands dropped a remark which told 
volumes of Governor Bob. 

“T’ve just thought,” said he, “why 
La Follette is thought by so many to 
be such a dangerous man: It isn’t what 
he says so much as the thunderous and 
portentous way in which he says it.” 

There’s a lot in this dictum. La Follette 
is a poet and an artist; and when he speaks 
a stirring thing nobody is more deeply 
moved than he. 

Tis speeches are didactic, full of statistics 
and interminably long; and yet he is the 
most popular of Chautauqua stars. 


September 25, 


MACKEREL, CODFI 
AND) LOBSTER / 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLI 


FAMILIES who are fond of OCEAN FISH 
Snr DIRECT from FRANK E, DA ; 
OMPANY, GLOUCESTER, the parr: New 
fae market, getting better and later caught { 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish, 
We sell ONLY to the CONSUMER DIRECT 
through dealers. We have done a mail-orderf s| 
ness since 1885, sending goods right to our 
homes. We PREPAY EXPRESS east of 
always guarantee complete sate 
refunded. We want to deal with YOU on 
terms, no matter how small your orders. ’ 

Our SALT MACKEREL ure fat, tender, 
They are fine and you will enjoy them for 
this winter. 

SALT CODFISH :s we prepare it is ana =i 
delicious fish. Just try Salt Cod and Creamed F Poi 
You will like it. 

Our CANNED FISH being steam cooked is 
lutely fresh and natural and includes the best of 
thing packed here or abroad, 

FRESH LOBSTERS, in parchment- lined cai 
through no process except boiling. Packed s 
whole pieces as soon as taken from the vee 
retain the same crispness and natural flavors 
taken from the shell. 

CRABMEAT, SHRIMPS, CLAMS, yo 
TUNNY, SARDINES, and dozens of other dain 
substantial products can always be in your stor 
foruseatamoment’s noticein the preparationofse 
appetizing, healthful dishes, that perhaps younow; 
abletohave because youcannotget FRESH OCEAN] 

UCTS at your fish market. We invite your patr 


Let Gloucester be your Fish Market 
and Davis be your Fishman. 


SEND THIS COUPON, and you can be en, 
these dishes on your table within a week, L 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 
11 Central Wharf, Gloucester, I 
Please send me your latest OCEAN FISH PRICE LIS! 


Name 


Street 


City 


$500 is the price of 


| 


the Packard piano style FF— | 
but its value can’t be ex- 
pressed in mere money. The | 
better dealers everywhere sell _ 
Packard pianos and player | 
pianos—on terms. Get 
catalogue BB from The 
Packard Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana—to-daaaa 


mT 


Litholin 
Waterproofed Linen Collars 


Every argument is in their favor, Not 
one point about them which can be cri 
cised. Suitable for wear at work or 
Wear a clean white collar every day. 
inate laundry bills and a chafed neck. Af 
rubs with a damp cloth and a LITHO 
issnow-white. The same collaryou have 
always worn—only waterproofed. 


Collars 25c each Cuffs 50c a pair 
Atyour dealer's, or by matlonrecetpt f 
of price. Write for booklet. 
THE FIBERLOID CO. 
Tand 9 Waverly Place 
New York 


Binnpstive tions 


[17] 
You should 
: see the Old 


Hampshire 
| | Age Bond Book of 
VI of Specimens. 


It shows a 
wide selec- 
tion of letter- 
heads and 
business 
forms. One 
style of print- 
ing, litho- 
graphing, or 
engraving, 
on white or 
one of the 
fourteen col- 
Ons: Ofte © lid 
Hampshire 
Bond, is sure 
to express 


1E letter- 
ead that 
es like a 


{ry note— | exactly the 
crisp like | feeling-tone 
ledged se- | you desire 
—that is | for your sta- 
vand hard | tionery. 
ock certi- : 
gets the | ‘Lampshire 
> attention Paper Co. 
» business | South Hadley Falls, 
$a matter eS 
Wenology. | tc'verli meting bod” 


paper exclusively 


t expect every 
1:0 see this as 
¥S you do, nor 
tely safe to en- 
i" responsibility 
gz your station- 
very clerk in 
ey. 


BLACKEST COLOR||||| 
FST GMB i 
22 LUSTRE ).8%)||\I\| 


ie Dros 
\ * Ladies and Children 
black dressing that 
Userves, imparts a beau- 
f ck lustre. Finest qual- 
J rgest uantity. Its use 
hines without 
Brushing 
Twenty-five Cents 


4 ly contains oil, Softens 
=me, labor and brushes. 
ich Gloss” size, 10c. 


Waterproof Shoe Polish Made 


RE > For ALL kinds of 


wm. black shoes and 
sak fee tee OLDmbbers. 


ULLY Ces 
BU SHINE : 


ens and 
KS,POLISHES 


| < 


preserves, 
Contains 
oils and 
waxesto 
polish and 
Tepe preserve 

the leather, 
also Russett 
Bully Shine 
| ee 10c. Boxes open with a key 


” 

NDY ing all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 
fre cen “Star’’ size ten cents. If your dealer 
ceep the kind you want send as his‘address and the 
Ss for a full size package. 


em BBres.£:Co., 20-26 Albany St.,Cambridge, Mass. 


‘Wa 
| Oldest and Largest gar te of 
oo a? Polishes in the World. 


combination for cleaning and polish- 


THE SATURDAY 


THE BIG IDEA 


(Continued from Page 18) 


continued ruthlessly in thesame dull accents, 
with the same stupid stare: “I hired Bill 
Peters to sign the pledge in the first place. 
I hired him to lecture. He’s just in it for 
money. I did it to advertise the ovens. I 
knew Bill wasn’t sincere. I had Lute Mor- 
row egg ’em on to blackguard people and 
anything else they could think of that 
would attract attention. It’s true they 
went farther than I intended. But I was 
behind the whole show all the while. It’s 
just me that’s responsible.’ 

When Mrs. Humphrey understood what 
he was talking about she did not start or 
exclaim. She stood quite still for a long 
moment, looking steadily down upon his 
crushed figure and wobegone face. Then 
she came over, sat down beside him and 
addressed him quietly: 

“You see now what you’ve done, 
Addison. You are responsible. All you 
can do is to say so’’—she drew breath and 
added firmly —‘‘and foot the bill.’ 

The paper mentioned “thousands of 
dollars’ worth”’ of mirrors and cut glass. 
There would be, at the very least, heavy 
fines for the criminals; perhaps the ex- 
pense of defending them on a murder 
charge. What Patrolman Flynn or his 
heirs might claim nobody could tell. 

‘“Yes—I’m responsible, Carrie,’’ said the 
dazed inventor in a weak voice. ‘‘It’ll 
bust me, but’’—he gave a long, low sigh— 
“but you’re right.” 

So there was an end of their oven, their 
hopes and even of their good name. They 
felt the completeness of the wreck as much 
as though the débris lay physically round 
them. A ghastly moisture appeared upon 
the inventor’s brow. His wife reached over 
and laid her hand lightly upon his. 

“That’s somebody at the door,”’ she ob- 
served a moment later, with a dull sort of 
casualness. Maybe they were coming for 
Addison; but no mere detail could matter 
now. The inventor made an ineffectual 
attempt to operate his dry throat, and 
nodded to her. ‘‘Come in,” she called, 
scarcely troubling to turn her head. 

The door opened and Luther P. Morrow 
slid in. Neither of them rose or spoke to 
him. Under this chilling silence he found 
his embarrassed way to a seat on the plush 
sofa, where he sat for a moment, foolishly 
dandling his oversize derby hat in his 
hands and humbly gazing into it. 

“Luther,” said Mrs. Humphrey like one 
beyond hope and fear, ‘““we want you to 
tell us how this thing happened.”’ 

Along with a wholesome respect, Lute 
had a sneaking fondness for Mrs. Hum- 
phrey. Hestudied the interior of his hat a 
moment, thoughtfully drew the back of his 
hand across his chin and began deliberately: 

“Well, sir, it goes back quite a spell. 
You may recollect, Addy, that I got a black 
eye a while ago.”’ He ventured to cast a 
meekly inquiring glance at the inventor. 
“That black eye, Addy, was give me by 
Bill Peters in my own room. Bill comes 
into my own room and smells a schooner of 
beer on my breath and gives me an awful 
wallop in the eye. You don’t understand 
Bill, Addy,” he continued, looking up 
again and gravely shaking his head. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t believe how this temperance busi- 
ness has struck in on him. He won’t sleep 
or eat in a hotel that’s got a bar attached, 
and if I git him by a beer wagon without 
assault and battery I gotta hold his arm 
and speak quietin’ words in his ear. 
Keepin’ Bill in hand—I tell you, Addy, 
lion tamin’s a snap compared with it! I 
didn’t like it when Bill come into my own 
room and punched my eye. I don’t think 
any self-respectin’ man would have liked it. 
So that was the way it begun—partly.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey glanced at each 
other with the same question in mind— 
namely, whether yesterday’s calamity had 
turned the poor fellow’s wits. 

Lute turned his hat the other side up, 
contemplated the crown and continued: 
““Well, we been here five days now, pre- 
parin’ for the parade and so on. Notices 
of us has appeared in the papers. Well, 
day before yesterday a man comes to call 
onme. And he wanted me to fix it so’s the 
Volunteers would smash up this here Alpine 
Cafay. It appealed to me, Addy, and I 
done it,” he concluded firmly. 

As he was looking fixedly at his hat he | 


did. not see the startled expression upon 
the faces of his auditors. 

“Of course it was dead easy,” he ex- | 
plained modestly. ‘‘It was just a matter | 
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Dr. Sawyer Cushion Sole 


WHITE HOUSE SHOE 


(Patented Under Registry No. 858368.) 


AS YOU VALUE FOOT COMFORT, 
do not confuse this shoe with other 
Cushion Sole Shoes. 


_. CHROME LEATHER 


HE FELT CUSHION extends from toe to heel and is the 

same quality Felt as that on the hammer of your piano key— 
the best made. It does not pack nor bunch nor crawl, but provides 
a permanent smooth CUSHION for the foot. 


THE FELT CUSHION is separated from the foot by a covering of 
genuine Chrome Tanned Leather that is proof against the acids 
of the feet, and that never hardens. 


We Picture Number B-276. 


MEN’S GLAZED KANGAROO BLUCHER, 
Goodyear Welt, Cork Filled, Dr. Sawyer 
Cushion Sole, Foot Form Last and Pure Rub- 
ber Heels. Sizes 5 to 11, Price $6.00. 
An elegant and conservative style. The kan- 
garoo leather takes and holds the fine polish 
necessary to a dressy shoe. 


I emphasize this shoe at this time that the 
“Joy of Wearing ”’ during the winter months 
may be yours. You are justified in asking 
for and insisting upon the Dr. Sawyer Cushion 
Sole White House Shoe. 

ASK YOUR DEALER. Failing to find write 

Dept.A,and we will see that you are supplied. 


The Brown Shoe Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


BUSTER BROWN SHOES 


for boys and girls are the fa- 
vored school shoe because 
““There’s Extra Wear 
in Every Pair.’’ 


Bank by Mail 


Our simplified plan makes 
Banking by Mail safe, con- 
venient and profitable. Four 
per cent interest com- 
pounded twice a year is paid 
on savings. Deposits ac- 
cepted in any amount from 
$1 up. Absolute safety as- 
sured by capital and surplus of $1,700,000 and by 
strong, conservative management. 
DIRECTORS—H.C. Frick, J. B. Finley, H.C. Fownes, 
W.N. Frew, B. F. Jones, Ir. P.C C. Knox, J. H. Lock- 
hart, J. M. Lockhart, Thomas Lynch, H. C. McEI- 
downey, A.W. Mellon, R. B. Mellon, D. E. Park, Henry 

Rea, W. B. Schiller, J. M. Schoonm: ker, Geo. E. 
SS B.A. Woods. 


FREE BOOKLET To learn all about this big, strong bank and 


our simplified plan of saving by mail say to 
us in a letter, ** Mail your free booklet.’” 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The 


[nterloc 


UNDERWEARS | Tart 


Any other warm underwear is not as light; Leal 
and any other light underwear is not as 
warm. The Interlock Underwears are uncommonly 
soft and smooth and sympathetic to your skin. The 
difference is all in the new way of knitting —by the 
patented Interlock process. Ask your dealer to 
\ explain it. The metal lock is your guide. 
Look for the lock. 


The Interlock Underwears are made by several 
leading manufacturers. No matter what else appears 
on the label, if you see the word Interlock on the 
garment it is genuine Interlock Underwear. Cotton, 
N mercerized cotton, and merino; different styles, 

‘N 


Six Rooms, $2350 


100 House Views and Plans —50 Cents 


270 exterior and interior photos, plan plates, descriptions, 
accurate building prices, all in a handsome 128 page book. 


“PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS” of Southern California 

One and two story houses, suited to any climate. Every plan 
built by this Company one to 15 times; cost from $1000 to $9000. 
Our plans or specifications cost only $5.00 a set, architects’ blue 
prints, Send 50 cents, 2 cent stamps or order. Order To-day. 
Los Angeles Investment Company, 335 B. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Largest Co-operative Building Company in the World 


grades, and prices from the inexpensive to the 
luxurious garments. 


For Men and Boys—shirts or drawers, 50c 
and up; union suits, $1 and up. For Infants— 
shirts, pants, and sleeping garments; cotton, 
merino, wool, and silk, 25¢ to $1.50. Ask your 
dealer for one of the Interlock Underwears. 
Write us for illustrated booklet and sample. 


General Knit Fabric Company, Utica, N. Y. 
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THE SATURDAY 


<2 I18 TIME You 
OWNED A | 


4 WALTUARE 


WALTHAM-—a watch name recognized by every child; proved 


by over eighteen million Waltham owners; 


and endorsed 


by the practical watchmaking experience of every Jeweler. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


always stands for a timepiece of the highest excellence. 


Even lower 


priced Walthams maintain a wonderful record for accuracy. Between 
the popular grade and the Waltham Premier Maximus at $250—the 
watch de luxe of the world—are the several standard high-grade 
Waltham movements, offering models of exquisite design and workman- 
ship, and guaranteeing timekeeping results of unrivalled accuracy. 
High-grade Waltham movements are invariably named. Riverside, for 
instance, is always a good name to remember. 


Write for handsome booklet containing much watch information and describing 


various Waltham movements. 


Your Jeweler will assist you in the = 
selection of the Waltham movement best suited to your needs. 


““Tt’s Time You Owned a Waltham.’ 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


Waltham, Mass. 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have tmported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires;highest grade 

eqgutpment aud many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels, Guaranteed Syrs. 


) FACTORY PRICES te east 
} others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 


Fi inodels from $12 up. A few gcod second- 
4 hand machines $3 to $8. 


} ; A 
10 Days’ Free Trial 74.25". 
| Jreight prepaid, anywhere in U. S., wit/- 
Bout a cent in advance. DO NOT BUY a 
7 tas cle ora pair of tires from azzyone at azLy 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
i special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
yf A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 
and sundries half usual prices. Rider 
Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires, 
and sundries. Write today. 
Dept. M-55 


MEAD CYCLE CO. 


S-W Inside Floor Paint is made expressly 
for use on inside floors; 
applied; dries over night with a good 
gloss and stands hard wear. Ten suitable 


Ask the local Sherwin-Williams 


colors. 
agent for color cards. 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


We ship on 


CHICAGO | 


A Big $1 Offer—-KEITH’S 


eae | 72- page monthly 
magazine for six 
mos. and Keith’s 
book of Bunga-. 
lows and cottages. 


100 PLANS 
FREE 


Keith's Magazine 
is the recognized 
authority on build- 
ing and decorating artistic homes. Each issue contains 8 to 10 
plans by leading architects. Subscription $2. 

Get KEITH’S BIG PLAN BOOKS WITH A REPUTATION. $1 each. 
215 Bungalows and Cottages. | 175 Plans este. $5000 to $6000. 
z00 Plans cstg, $2000 to $4000, | 125 6000 and up. 
175 ** 4000 to 5000. | 100 Cement and Brick. 
a one of these $1 Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 
M. L. KEITH, 688 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


No, 1311—$2200. One of the 215 
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of tellin’ Bill and Minervy things that the 
Alpine Cafay had said about ’em, which 
any child could ’a’ made up offhand.” 

““You’ve ruined me, Lute! I shall pay 
the damages and fines,” said Addison. 

Lute then looked over at them in gen- 
uine surprise, and noted for the first time 
the newspaper in Addison’s lap. “No, 
sir, Addy, you ain’t ruined a cent’s worth,” 
he replied patiently, his gaze returning to 
his hat. “The damages and fines is all 
arranged for. It don’t cost you a cent. 
That stuff in the paper is all bunk. Bill 
chucked his oven through a plate-glass 
window and they broke up maybe five dol- 
lars’ worth of glassware inside. It wasn’t 
calculated, you see, that they’d git very 
far in the demolishin’ line.” 

“But the policeman—with his skull 
fractured?’’ Addison suggested, at a loss. 

“Bunk!” Lute replied. ‘‘Bill Peters 
never touched that one at all. That was 
Flynn. Minerva swatted him over the 
head because he punched Reverend Watts 
in the ear.” The narrator here gave an 
explosive little laugh and half choked him- 
self trying to suppress it. ‘‘Reverend 
Watts hastened up to preserve order and 
Patrolman Flynn naturally biffed him. 
But Patrolman Flynn ain’t hurt none to 
speak of. Patrolman Ryan is considerable 
mussed up and disorganized. But he ain’t 
complainin’ any. Because, Addy, what 
Patrolman Ryan done to Bill Peters’ — 
Lute paused and drew a gentle little sigh of 
content—‘‘what Patrolman Ryan done to 
Bill Peters was a plenty. I calculate, 
Addy, that after they git Bill properly 
sewed and plastered up he’ll pause and 
reflect for some time before he goes into 
the room of a man that’s befriended him 
the way I have and punches him in the eye. 
Yes, sir—that’s what I calculate, Addy.” 

“But I can’t understand—the dam- 
ages—the fines—what reason?’’ —Addison 
demanded. 

‘‘Well, sir, there’s two reasons,’ Lute 
explained patiently. ‘‘This Alpine Cafay 
is owned by the Big Rapids Brewery, 
which fitted it up regardless of expense, 
but it ain’t been doin’ very well in a busi- 
ness way. That’s the first reason. Second 
reason is there’s a local election comin’ on 
in the spring and the license question will 
be up. Naturally the brewery people 
didn’t care for any great peaceable temper- 
ance demonstration before the election. 
Now you gotta admit that’s reasonable, 
Addy; that’s only human nature; no 
matter what you may think of the license 
question,” he argued gravely. ‘‘So this 
man that come to call on me and suggested 
it, you see—he’s treasurer of the brewery; 
the friendliest man I ever met in my life.” 

Mrs. Humphrey dropped back in her 
chair and Addison’s head fell weakly to one 
side, as though some one had struck him. 

“He’s the tickledest man in town this 
morning,” Lute added with modest pride. 
“You oughta see the rush at the Alpine 
Cafay. They’ve put on extra help and 
can’t skursely keep up with the orders; 
and the broken glassware, fines and all, 
won’t cost ’em a hundred dollars. That 
window Bill busted was insured.” 

“Oh, Lute! Lute!’”’ moaned Mrs. 
Humphrey. 

The tone touched Luther’s heart. 
“Well, now, Mrs. Humphrey,” he pleaded, 
“T wouldn’t do anything to hurt your 
feelin’s for the world, outside of business. 
But, you see, it was for ovens that I went 
into this thing. I can’t truly say I take a 
real deep interest in temperance. It was 
for ovens and for Addy Humphrey that I 
went into it. You can ask the brewery 
man yourself, Addy,” he continued ear- 
nestly; ‘‘he’ll tell you, just asI do, that he 
offered me fifty dollars if I’d pull off this 
raid on the Alpine Cafay. And I says to 
him, ‘No, sir,’ says I; ‘I’m workin’ for the 
Humphrey Oven Company. I won’t take 
no money,’ I says; ‘but I gather from re- 
marks you’ve dropped that you brewery 
people sort of own this newspaper, and I’ll 
take’’’—Lute halted in his recital, drew his 
hand across his chin and concluded 
modestly—“‘I guess maybe you ain’t 
looked at the sixt’ page of the newspaper.” 

Mechanically unfolding the paper to the 
sixth page, Addison saw his own likeness 
and a three-quarter-column article about 
himself and his valuable invention. 

For a full minute he pondered with 
amazement upon Lute’s narrative, then 
murmured: “I guess—in this advertising 
business—I guess I’m only an amateur.” 

Editor’s Note — This is the third of a series of 


stories by Will Payne. The fourth will appear next 
week, 
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Men’s Union Si 


Tailor Made 


The LEWIS UNION SUI 
sold by the best stores in the 
try. They give perfect comtfoy 
satisfactory wear. 


We make LEWIS UNIONS) 


as a good tailor makes fine dl 
We give them perfection in fit 
and in finish. No other maker 
goes into the details as we do. 
We make perfect crotch and 
seat adjustments so they never 
annoy. This means double 
comfort and extra wear, yet s 
the LEWIS Suits are sold at f~ 
popular prices. pe 


LEWIS 


Elastic-Knit 
Underwear 


All of our goods are 
elastic-knit. They fit 
every curve of the body. 
They “‘give’’ without 
bagging. We have made 
underwear for forty years. The 
first union suits made were our 
product. No one better knows 
how to make them right. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the LEWIS Suit at $1.00 and 
upwards. See if you have ever 
before been shown such under-¥ 
wear. If he hasn’t it, send us 
his name and we'll name one 
who has. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 
Dept. S, Janesville, Wisconsin (11) 


Book on Loose Le 
Re Core 
F See 


Moore's _ 
Modern Methor 


Contains 160 pages of information anc 
struction. 40 different forms illustrated 
their use explained. 

This book shows how our Logit 
Methods are adapted to your business 
how you can 
save time and money in your of 

Write for it on your Business Stationery — 
John C. Moore Corporati 
Office and Factories 4 

689 Stone Street Rochester, 


Agencies in all cities and towns 


Folds into compact roll without aoe ae Bi 

side band. Would sell for $2 in most hat stores. 
Black, Dark Gray Mixture, Brown Mixture, 
Weight 4 ozs. Sent postpaid promptly on r 
State size and color wanted. Satisfaction guar 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New ¥ 
en = j 


AT E N 4k S SECURED 


FEE —_ 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office R 


Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent 


advertisedfree. yyCTOR J. EVANS & CO., W: 
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is the third year of the Westcott— 
j the fifty-third of those fine prin- 
jles and policies which are responsible 
‘the rapid recognition of this car asa 
duct of unimpeachable character. 


{moment you think or speak of some 
is, you think or speak of their price— 
of others you recall first and fore- 
ist their fine reputation; while the 
ce occurs as an after-thought. 


will find the Westcott, everywhere, 
xed in comparison with cars of 
acter and established identity — 
ver, by any chance, discussed with 
ise whose chief appeal is the first cost. 


yet it is the possession of qualities not 
y uncommon, but unprecedented 
an $1800 car which has advanced 
Westcott higher and further in 
dlic esteem than it could possibly have 
igressed without them in the same 
od. 
is the vital distinction we wish you to 
Tin mind concerning the Westcott— 
. the $1800 price; but the unusual 
tlities which it supplies at that price. 


study of the Westcott should be a 
se analytical study of specifications. 
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Prest-O-Lite tank, gas and oil lamps, etc.— $1800 


We purposely publish these specifications 
herewith in more complete form than 
is usually the case. We want you to 
note that they stand, in each instance, 
for the very extreme of generosity which 
you would count upon in a costlier car. 


From the full 40 horsepower motor—with 
its amazing record inendurance contests, 
and its still finer record of daily good 
deeds in the hands of Westcott owners— 
tothe full floating Timken rear axle, you 
will find in every detail, not an $1800 
criterion, but an excellence you have not 
been accustomed to expect at $1800. 


The Westcott word has been good in the 
manufacturing world for more than 
fifty years. 


It has been made good, anew, in a motor 
car which is headed straight for that 
position in public esteem reserved to 
half a dozen cars of the highest grade. 


We feel that the honorable reputation of 
theWestcott Company entitles us at least 
to your preliminary investigation either 
by request for the catalog or by confer- 
ence with a Westcott dealer or by both. 


If you grant us that favor, we will have 
no fears as to the rest. 


; stcott Motor Car Company 


in 


; 


Model K—five passenger, 40 h. p. touring car; equipped with top, glass front, 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Five Passenger Model “K” $1800 


MOTOR: 40 H. P.; four cylinders, cast 
separately; 414 inch bore x 5 inch stroke. 
Five extra long bearings on crank shaft. 
Large valves. All parts interchangeable. 

COOLING: Positive circulation by water 
pump. 

LUBRICATION: Self contained splash 
in crank case. Oil circulation by gear 
pump. Glass sight feed showing level 
of oil, on right side of crank case. 

IGNITION: Optional Bosch dual system 
or Remy. 

CLUTCH: Cone type, spring cushioned. 

TRANSMISSION: Selective sliding gear 
type, three forward speeds and reverse. 
Direct drive on high. 

CONTROL: Spark and throttle levers at 
top of steering column. Westcott special 
type of foot accelerator. 

FRONT AXLE: I-beam drop forged in 
one piece. Timken roller bearings. 

REAR AXLE: Timken full floating type. 
Timken roller bearings. Axle remov- 
able without taking off differential cover 
plate. V-type torsion rods. 

DRIVE: Direct shaft drive to bevel gear. 
Two universal joints. 

STEERiNG GEAR: Screw and wedge 
type; all lost motion easily taken up. 
BRAKES: Two sets—external contract- 
ing service brake, operated by foot; 
internal expanding emergency brake, 
operated by hand lever; both acting 

directly on the drums. 

WHEEL BASE: 120 inches. 

TIRES: 36x4 inches. 

SPRINGS: Semi-elliptic, front and rear; 
very long and extremely easy-riding. 
FRAME: Pressed steel, narrowed in front 

to permit short turns. 

BODY: Metal, high finish. 

EQUIPMENT: Top, Glass Front, Prest- 
O-Lite tank, etc., etc. 

WEIGHT: 3000 lbs. 

Model L—4 passenger Torpedo—$1800 

““ M—2 passenger Roadster— $1800 

R—7 passenger Touring 

Car with same specifications as 

above, except 434x 5 inch engine— $2250 
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Ghe First Hornless 


THE SATURDAY 


Graphophone 


for $25-the’Lyric 
ERE is the newest musical instrument 


in the tield—a hornless Columbia 
Graphophone offered at $25, to those who 


want the latest improvements in Graphophones, 


and yet who believe $25 is enough to pay. 


Its quality of tone is beyond improvement—and its volume of tone is 
It is built of clear-grained oak, well joined and finished. The 


surprising. 


motor is a typical soundless Columbia double-spring motor and can. be 
It plays either 10-inch or 12-inch records (Columbia or 
any other make). Convenient adjustment of speed is provided for in connection 
The‘ 


“Hearing is believing.’’ Columbia dealers everywhere are prepared to 
reproducing the voices of the world’s greatest 
singers, such as Nordica, Fremstad, Mary Garden, Alice Nielsen, and many 
others too numerous to attempt a complete list outside the covers of the new 
Columbia Double-Disc Record catalog, just out! 


wound while running. 
with the start and stop device. 


demonstrate the ‘‘ Lyric,’’ 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’l, 
London: Earlsfield, S. W. 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. 


Lyric’’ is an extraordinary $25 worth. 


Box 219, Tribune Building, New York 


Pioneers and Leaders in the 


Talking Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufac- 


turers of Talking Machines in the World. 
rights granted where we are not actively represented. 


Dealers Wanted: Exclusive selling 
A complete catalog of 


Columbia Graphophones and Grafonolas, just off the press, can be had of any 
Columbia dealer or direct by mail. 
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ain can wear | 
better gloves thang 
those we made™= 
for George IV 


The Fownes 
gloves you may 
secure to-day at 
your haberdashers 
are really far superior 
in fit, in comfort and in 
stylish appearance to 
those we made for King 
George IV of England. 
Modern progressin the art 
of making good gloves is 
contemporaneous with the 
progress of the house of 
Fownes Brothers & Com- 
pany, founded by John 


gloves in our line. 


glove, we suggest an 
glove for men selling 
in wrist and 


Photograph of one of a pair of gloves ~ 
made for George IV of England by 

Fownes Brothers & Co. 
this glove was in the possession of 
Queen Victoria and is still preserved in // 
the royal collection, w 


j | trade mark 
identify the genuine. 


The mate of 


Fownesin|777. Glovesworn then by princes of the blood would 
not equal the standard we set now even for the most inexpensive 


W NE 


GLOVES. 


As an example of a stylish and very durable street 


inspection of the Fownes 
at $2.00 a pair. Name 


on clasp 


at Home 
Become LEGAL 
a Lawyer DIPLOMA 


We make your home a university. Naiding Correspondence Law 
Course in America— recognized by resident colleges. New text, 
specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading univ. law school 
teachers. We Guarantee to coach free any graduate failing to 
pass bar examination. Special Business Law-Course. ‘‘ Legally 
trained men always succeed.’’ Over 10,000 students enrolled. 
Begin now. Easy terms. Catalog and Particulars Free. 

La Salle Extension University, Bor 2356, Chicago, Ill. 


MARVEL SOLDER¢ 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, { 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders With- 
out Heat. Justsqueeze from tube and spread 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 
it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 


machinery. Fine for motorists. 
AGENTS W 


Send 10c for trial tube. 
MARVEL SOLDER CO. 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, NewYork QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 
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THE FRESHMAN 


(Continued from Page 22) 


He was to be on it after all, this after- 
noon, however. In the exodus of the squad 
all the Freshmen had been left with the 
exception of two or three of the most useful. 
A captain had been appointed and a call 
made for more men; and the Freshmen were 
to practice by themselves during the absence 
of their big brothers, in preparation for 
their own match, scheduled two weeks after 
the big game. 

It was a very different practice from 
those which he had watched from the side 
lines and that glorious one in which he had 
taken part. The bleachers were empty; no 
one was interested in these Freshmen; 
the field was hard and unkempt; its lines 
half-erased; across it the north wind swirled 
dry leaves like the dancing skeletons of 
dead hopes. Without encouragement, with 
little inspiration, the Freshmen tried to do 
their work manfully, but the results were 
doleful. Carter, still on the side line, was 
seized with the nostalgia of the days gone 
by, the days when, even in his humblest 
of capacities, he was part and portion of a 
splendid organism working brilliantly for 
a big cause. 

Bloomingdale, the captain, tried him out 
at end, and in the work he lost in some 
measure his dumps. It was not like the 
first day—there was not the exaltation of 
fighting against odds, against men of splen- 
did reputation and superior skill; but at 
least one’s blood ran warm, one’s lungs dis- 
tended, and one left the field weary and hot 
and wet. It was later that the feeling re- 
turned—later, when each went off his way 
in the darkness and Carter, riding home- 
ward, thought of the squad and Blair over 
in the city. His desire had been so fixed 
and strong that he could not change imme- 
diately its focus. Still, what he wanted 
most in the world was to have Blair come 
to him out of a lull and say, ‘‘ Carter!” 

The two weeks passed thus. Every 
afternoon the Freshmen practiced patiently 
before empty bleachers, on an empty 
campus, disdained of the college, which, 
vibrant with the approaching big game, 
had heed only for the meager news leaking 
from over there—from the mysterious iso- 
lation of the team. And every afternoon 
Carter humbly and conscientiously did his 
work, swallowing his now impossible desire 
for something else, for something better, 
which he had allowed to become a fixed 
idea with him —for the chance at some deed 
which would win for him at last the appro- 
bation of Blair—of the captain with the 
smile which judged and disdained. 

There came a last practice, more desultory 
than the others; and the next day the big 
game. 

Carter went over early and alone. He 
was not one of the big reserve of possible sub- 
stitutes who in uniform were to follow the 
game from the side lines; but at least he 
had worked up his courage to the point of 
asking the manager for the complimentary 
ticket, to which as a candidate “‘trying for 
the team” he was entitled. It was in his 
breast pocket, against his heart. It repre- 
sented more than an admission; it was a 
token, a badge. Every once in a while, as 
if to make sure, Carter’s hand stole up 
there, crept within the pocket, against the 
heart, and felt the strange, greasy surface 
of the cardboard, made of special paper, 
worked with a cabalistic design to prevent 
counterfeiting. The frequent trains were 
charged with a beflagged multitude. Carter 
among them, was not of them; he was a 
curious amphibious animal; neither of the 
bleacherites, ignorant of their rhythmic 
shouts, their songs, their discipline; nor 
quite of those for whose encouragement 
and glorification these shouts, these songs, 
were shouted and sung, this discipline or- 
ganized. A silent, isolated particle in the 
current, he finally found himself flung on 
his own seat, high up on the grandstand. 
With some pleasure he found that Peart 
was next to him. The Cupid man was there 
with a cascade of blue-and-gold ribbon, a 
light in his eye, a gesticulating, delirious 
enthusiasm, and full of yells. 

And Carter, sitting there immobile, out- 
wardly calm, for the next two hours felt as 
if a hand were at his heart, wringing it and 
releasing it to a capricious will. From the 
first the game proved a terrible one; the 
teams were both strong, cohesive and de- 
termined to win. Five minutes from the 
beginning an accident, a blocked kick, a 
lucky scramble, gave the red jerseys a 
touchdown and six points; and then after 
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Tho’ Single! 


That’s nght—no more 
darned socks, no more 
socks full of holes — 
heels through, 
toes through — 
no, never 
again! 


There’sno need 
for you to wear coarse, poorly-fith 


bulky socks, either. Wear 


Bachelors’ Frie : 
Hosiery — 


and be happy. Silky, comf 
fine-fitting. Guaranteed to wea' 
but also just as handsome in app, 
ance and feel, just as splendid as } 
high-priced hose. 


Made of highest grade long staple 7 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn, 
and Toe twice the thickness of one 

yet soft, with the stretch and give of asi ike 
Looped on the most modem two-t 
looping machine. Best imported dye. Fr 
Welt top. Washed with the best Italian ¢ 
Oil Soap—absolutely sanitary. All + 
in our own factory. Century of know. 
behind each sock. Guaranteed six month 


Colors — black, tan, navy, bordeaux, 


slate, purple, etc. At your 
dealer's, or we'll supply 
you direct. 
. 
JOS.BLACK 4 Y 
& SONS CO. In three | 
$1.50, $2.00, $ 
York, Pa. 


per half dozen} 


TORREY ¢ 
RAZORS 


Leave your 
skin as soft 
as velvet. 


Did you ever envy 
a barber the razor 
that gives youoneof 
those rare-occasion 
shaves? If youowned 
a Torrey Razor you 
could always have that 
kindof edge onyour razor. 
Torrey Razors are fa- 
mous for the edge theytake 
and famous for the way they 
keep it. To shave with a 
Torrey Razor is like drawing 
a piece of velvet over your face. 
If your dealer hasn’t the Torrey, 
write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. Write for our free 
booklet on how to choose and care 
for a razor. Dealers should write | 
for our special introductory offer. ) 
The new Torrey Honing Strop a 
has no equal. 4 
J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO. | 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. a | 


CorticelliS Sil 


Too Strong 
To Break 


SHORT-STORY R 

A course of forty lessonsin the history, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazl 

> 250-page catalogue free. Write 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE & 
69 Besse Place, Springfield, 


Mr. Esenwein 
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They are not all the same” 
| - 


fear-Ever 
uminum Utensils 
ifferent 


$ 


, aluminum is aluminum; but utensils 
tin purity, in thickness, in handles, in 


Wear-Ever” utensils are99 percent pure. 
, They are made ¢hick enough to pre- 
ng readily; ¢k’ck enough to guaranteea 
satisfactory service. 

) Take hold of the aluminum handle of 
minum utensil—even with the usual 
and you quickly will be convinced 
num is a “ good conductor of heat.” The 
‘“ Wear-Ever” utensils are made of the 
listeel. Aluminum handles would become 
wooden handles would burn off or break. 
'es of ““Wear-Ever’”’ utensils are gripped 
sils by aluminum rivets with large heads. 
are not sunk into the side of the utensil— 
remains of uniform thickness, strong 
hold the handle on firmly for years. 

he outside of a ““ Wear-Ever” utensil is 
The inside is hardened by an electrical 
‘hich makes the metal harder, smoother, 
to be discolored by food or water con- 
tali or iron, and more easily cleaned than 
ossibleif the utensils werenot so finished. 
“WEAR-EVER’’? TRADE-MARK 
4arantee of Safety, Saving, Service. 
Aeplace utensils that wear out 

vith utensils that “‘ Wear-Ever” 

‘aler cannot supply you with ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ 
fill in and mail the coupon below, enclosing 


‘t stamps (Canadian stamps accepted), and 
you, prepaid, the 1-quart saucepan pictured. 


, for booklet, ** The Wear-Ever' Kitchen.” 
UMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
f New Kensington, Pa. 


{THERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto 
Distributing Agents for Canada. 
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ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 18, New Kensington, Pa, 

fern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 

(Distributing Agents for Canada.) 


ad me, prepaid, sample 1-quart “*Wear-Ever”’ 
» for which I enclose 15 two-cent stamps 
ney to be refunded if test is not satisfactory. 


)ng, dampness and dust in salt 
y done away with, anda free _ | 
Itatalltimes assured. Patent 

or. Send check, money order # 
3;and remember, back comes ! 
ney if you are not satisfied. / 
‘for one of our illustrated 
28, which will besentto you 
pew Holiday 1911 edition. 
filers!! We wantthe best J _ 
| ve ry town to be our Agent. 
once for particulars. Our 
will prove great sellers. 


ORENBERG CO. 
el Street, Boston, Mass. Made of Fine Crystal Bottle 
feofa Thousand Novelties. with German Silver top,50c. 


‘ld, silver, platinum, precious stones, Jew: 
mtists', Jewelers’, and Gilders’ Waste. Highest 
Paid, prompt returns. Register all packages. _ Es- 
ed a quarter of a century. 


GOLD SHOP, 906-908 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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that, it was for the men of Carter’s college, 
charge and charge and charge upon charge 
to regain the advantage, while the others 
held on to it with a grimness of locked jaws. 
Upon the field, charge after charge growing 
in fury as determination became fear and 
fear slipped toward despair; and upon the 
bleachers a waiting, a waiting at first easy 
and assured—‘‘They’ll score in five min- 
ures!”’ cried Cupid Peart—soon poisoned 
by an undercurrent of doubt, of dread, as 
the precious minutes slipped away, and 
becoming ,at last an anxiety that made 
one sweat, that gripped one’s throat and 
pounded like pain within. The blue-and- 
gold team charged and charged; and thered 
team held on grimly—and time flew. The 
first half was over, the second half begun; 
the blue-and-gold team still charged, the 
red still held—and time, inexorable and 
impassive, slipped on. The lengthening 
shadows found the situation unchanged. 
The red team, driven into its own territory 
after its first success, was still holding on 
stubbornly, holding on with a sort of enor- 
mous, immovable and squatting stolidity; 
with that limp, flopping and heartbreaking 
inertness which things have that one strains 
to lift, sobbing, in a nightmare. And the 
blue-and-gold charged and charged— 
charged without cease, in a sort of blind, 
sodden fury; with a determination flickering 
at moments to flame up immediately again; 
with rage, with pride and with fear. With 
fear of thethreatening call of the last whistle 
to whose shrill note everything ‘would be 
done. And Carter waited; waited, leaning 
far forward with dilated eyes, a pressure 
upon his chest. He was watching Blair; 
watching the light glow of his hair emerge 
each time from the bottom of broken 
charges with an undaunted fling like a 
plume’s; watching each time the springy 
straightening of his body to new effort, the 
passing of his hands over the backs of his 
squatting line in a caress that at once be- 
seeched and commanded; and his voice, 
coming fragmentarily in sudden holes of 
silence, thrilled him to the marrow. 

Gradually a silence began to spread upon 
the stands; the band ceased its blare, the 
rooters their roar; the waving flags, as if 
weary, drooped, hung still; Carter, leaning 
forward, absorbed, felt himself invaded by 
a sentiment at once vibrant, soft and sad. 

Suddenly he saw, beneath him, Blair, 
standing behind his line and about to give 
his signal, stop and throw about him a 
glance, a glance that swept the field from 
side line to side line, goal-post to goal-post, 
and the human walls towering about and 
the darkening sky above. It was a swift, 
passing glance, a flicker extinguished as 
soon as lit; already it was over, his eyes 
again upon his team, meditating a new 
attack. But Carter had seen it, had seized 
it as it passed; and there was in it such a 
wistful wildness, such a mad, searching ex- 
pression of trapped thing, that Carter found 
himself on his feet, in a passion of aching 
sympathy, of loyalty and woe. And as if 
this had been an awaited signal, as if noth- 
ing but this movement of Carter’s had been 
wanting, even as he sprang the long thrill of 
the last whistle ripped the silence. A roar 
followed the sound; before his eyes the red 
wall onthe other side broke in an avalanche, 
flowed intorrentsintothearena; the teams, 
the field, everything, disappeared. 

Peart was standing also. He clutched 
Carter’s arm; his eyes were bulging from 
their sockets and his mouth was working 
with words inaudibleinthetumult. Carter 
put his ear close: the words came atten- 
uated and far. ‘It’s all over! It’s all 
over!” Peart was shouting. ‘‘It’s all over, 
and we're beaten!”’ 

They stood there, the swirling uproar be- 
neath them, and stared at each other with 
sober, frightened faces. This conclusion, 
this disaster, which for hours now, for eons 
it seemed, they had seen nearing with a 
drift inevitable as fate, now that it was here 
came as a surprise and a shock; it left them 
stupid. About them a bedlam roared. 

Again Peart clutched at Carter’s arm; 
again he was shouting. Carter heard after 
a while. ‘Let’s go see the fellows! Let’s 
go see the fellows!’’ Peart was shouting. 

They went slowly down the steps, hold- 
ing hands in the crowd, and then, still more 
slowly, pushed on toward the dressing room 
at the end of the grounds. Thered rooters 
filled the field with their victorious serpen- 
tine. Their band passed blaring; Peart 
shook his fist at the disgorging horns and 
into Carter’s eyes something stinging 
swiftly rose. Near the dressing rooms the 
throng was compact; they could not. get 
very near; but from the top of. the low 
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your money as you do with other roofings. 
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“The Watchword 

is Elgin’’ 
This time-honored name—ELGIN 
—is the synonym for dependability. 
Furthermore, it is a binding guaran- 
tee of unimpaired use. 


For the man 
of moneyed minutes 


An exact prompter which never causes delay or loss. 
Lord Elgin—the thinnest watch made in America with 
an enamel dial. RIGHT—always right. It equals 
any watch at any price in trustworthy timekeeping 
and dignified appearance. Built for lifetime service. 
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A watch of distinction—the specialized product of the 
World's Greatest Watch Works. Micrometric regu- 
lator; compensating balance; Breguet hair spring; 15 
or 17 jewels; solid gold, or 25-year filled cases. 
Cased and adjusted at the factory. Prices range from 
$25 to $75. Your city’s best jeweler will supply you. 
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= = fess bounding the gridiran paibet, behind Beautify Your Hom 
eads, intermittently saw the men of the 

team file by toward the gates, caught With The Artisti 
glimpses of sodden, bent heads, of caving 
shoulders, of faces haggard with fatigue 
and defeat. And overwhelmingly he was 
seized again by that sentiment strangely 
vibrant, soft and sad—akin to the echoes of 
a beautiful music. 

But Peart, in a hysteria of loyalty, was 
shouting again: “Let’s go to the house and 
see them. Come on; we'll go see them at 
the house.” 

They went along a wide street full of 
people, turned into a smaller one, empty, 
turned again, and stopped before a big 
frame house, a relic of the times when this 
quarter, now populous, was but a summer 
resort for the city’s inhabitants. The main 
door was open, and disorder reigned within. 
Carter went up, following Peart. In the 
hall there was a rush of trainers and rubbers 
with buckets, with sponges, with bottles 
and bandages. Inalargeroom, open to the 
right, substitutes were taking off their suits. 
Peart kept on up the stairs to the upper 
floor. Doors, slamming open and shut to 
hurried enterings and exits, gave glimpses 
into rooms occupied by the men of the team. 
Some were taking off wearily their soggy 
armors; others squatted against the walls 
dejectedly and had not yet made a move- 
ment to undress. Sounds of running water 
came from bathrooms. Some one came 
running lightly up the steps. It was the 
manager. ‘‘Where’s Blair?’ asked Peart. 

“Tn here, but you can’t see him.” 

Even as he spoke, he was crossing swiftly 
to the door at the foot of the corridor. He 
opened it and went in. 

The room, inside, was full of people. A 
physician was opening a little black grip 
upon a chair. Standing gloomily against 
the window, the coach was smoking. The 
physical director was standing above the 
bed, {elbow to elbow with a trainer who 
held a bottle with a nonplused air. But 
almost right away, unerringly, Carter’s eye 
went to the bed, to the lithe, nude form 
stretched, stomach down, upon the bed. It 
lay there, the slight body, ina sort of passion 
of discouragement; and in its slender sinews, fs aki. 
in the ribs showing small, there was a new Big Piano Book Sent Fr 
fragility which Carter had never seen in it | | 1 you or your friends are interested in pianos 
before. The two arms were up and crossed | | (eee ere or i aes osenatad in welovs free 
above the tousled, soiled blond head which be pleased with the styles and selling plans. Write foi 
sank, face downward, into the pillow; the pamela apace ta a 
posture raised upon the back the two | § REED & SONS PIANO MFG.CO, 
shoulderblades, and they had something in ‘ rte he Cor. ee, erteeblr : 
| them pitiful as the bones of a sick child. § Send 6 Te ee 
The physical director bent down. His H en 
; 
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your family and friends, you may enjoy its sweet, 
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for it a Highest Awards Medal at the World’s Coly 
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REED & SONS PIANO for 69 years. If aiter thirty 
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is the best piano for the price on the market 
pay the freight for its return, 


Easy Payment Terms 
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ment plan. NOTHING DOWN and terms as 
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offer means thirty days’ free trial and one year’s 
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hand slapped down upon the nude back in Street 
a heartening, roughman-caress; and sud- County State 
denly, to this contact, these two chicken- CAPITAL AND RESOURCES—$1,750,000 
bones of shoulderblades began to rise and Scesesensces essere ees ee 
fall, rise and fall, rise and fall, at first with 
a large, irregular, rusty movement, then 
more regularly, more smoothly, and fast, 
fast, fast. The door slammed shut. 

But Carter, remaining there with wonder- 
filled eyes upon the closed door, still saw. 
He saw clearly the thin, racked frame, 
frail upon the bed; the arms crossed above 
the tousled head; the thin shoulders rising, 
falling—rising, falling. And that feeling 
which for an hour had haunted him, that 
sentiment, big, soft and sad, had taken on 
now the breadth and depth of organ chords. 
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Perhaps in Nineveh you were 
A queen and I a slave. 
Perchance ’mid frankincense and myrrh 
Your fan was mine to wave. 
Perhaps I loved you as I knelt 
Beside your divan gay. 
Perhaps—but who knows how I felt 
In that dead yesterday! 


$ Perhaps you danced in Cesar’s house 
Near- Brussels Art- Rugs, 3. 50 And dined in Cexsar’s hall. 
Sent to your home by express preps Perhaps I led the brave carouse 
eyed And loved you more than all. 

Perchance at Arthur’s court we met 

And loved and wooed and wed. - 
Can I be blamed if I forget 

The centuries long dead ? 
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not the dog hear thim and bear 
to his master? I have seen it with 
sn eyes. And I will not step wan fut 
fe grave with its Great Mysthery till 
istand this wan entirely. Wan mys- 
Jt a time, is enough. I am not a de- 
' agency,’ * he resumes angrily. And 
)rreling, he leads the way home. 

od night,’’ says the young man to 
“T borrowed the manager’s hand- 
ome up from the smelter and have 
on your platfoorm.’”’ Then with a 
lake he starts, with Kathleen cling- 
his arm and glancing proudly into 


is noble and generous av Brother 
to shake hands,”’ she says. 

_ Jerry, left alone intirely, sits on 
itioorm edge and watches the big 
over the mountain. 

t was only a saucepan—or aven a 
ue says at last. ‘‘I am so tired av 
yper.”’ Thin he shakes hands with 
‘“°Tis noble and generous av me 
0,” he thinks—and goes to bed. 
next day being Saturday, a number 
smelter men come up on the thrain 
ay’s hunt in the mountains and to 
free fight on the platfoorm. 

is a tough gang,” ixplains the con- 
ir whin Jerry gives him the express 
e av money paid in by the smelter 
ar the day before; “‘and there is risk 
o handle cash in this lone place. If 
ye I wud not incourage the hunting 
so fight on the platfoorm again, as 
just now—nor have thim hanging 
at all 
is my station,” says Jerry with a 
“and I must get all I can out av the 
Tis little hope I had fer a free fight 
God-forsaken place; but the Coffins 
yeen famous in free fights—as ref- 
he explains; “‘and I have called it 
, that the smelter men-may try it 
ain. As fer being robbed—nobody 
» smelter manager and us two know 
e freight is paid here at all.” 

Mave warned ye and now wash my 
v your robbery and murther,” says 
iducthor; “‘but I have another mat- 
fake up with ye personally. Itis the 
hich ye have reported asthray.” 

he is,’ agrees Jerry, ‘‘and is turned 
‘is on the mountains.” 

cannot be asthray whin on coom- 
oroperty,’ argues the conducthor, 
wwice has he come down the thrack 
‘ck the ingine. We have enough to 
e says bitterly, “‘without stopping 
ie a goat three miles up the thrack 
lay. We are not running a circus 
\ye know, Coffin!” 

i? reflects Jerry; ‘‘the goat has 
eated his case. If he is asthray why 
e ee If he has returned why 
‘Tis a fine point.” 


” 


says the other; ‘but this I know, I 
ver conduct freight on fut—like a 
y” he says. 
er he is gone, Jerry calls to the 
8 and points out the goat frisking 
Beak. 
$a mountain ram,” he says, and the 
ops fighting to stalk the baste back 
tth during: all av that noon 
inday. 
‘hat day young Doons comes to the 
-to ask him if a guerrilla war -has 
, out av the mountain; and laughs 
e learns av the mountain ram. 
‘is a frindly lad,” thinks Jerry, ‘‘with 
est face’’; and he thanks Marty for 
\g him against the toughness av the 
tT gang. 
Wud not incourage their acquaint- 
) says Marty, ‘‘or they may call whin 
re not wanted.” 
‘vill put a curse on thim,” 
with indifference. 
tave heard av your black magic,” 
ae lad with a grin. ‘“‘Some day ye 
ache me a thrick or two.” 
t Jerry warns him against thrifling 
pirits, which have brought himsilf 
‘le enough in times past and present; 
‘in, to furnish amusement till thrain- 
hey gather up the cards and play 


answered 


thrain is whistling down the yard 
le smelter gang returns to have a 
ht on the platfoorm, whin Kathleen 
in upon.thim. 

this is the way ye lure my brother 
‘rom me!” she says with two spots 


; 
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of anger scorching her cheeks—‘“‘and him 
coming to visit me but wance a quarter. 
Do not ixplain to me, ye base thrickster. 
When ye can desave a wise man like my 
father ’tis little chance an innocent boy 
has against ye.” 

Young Doons calls in fury fer the gur-rl 
to hould her tongue, as well he might with 
all the wealth av the Coffins in his watch- 
pocket; but Jerry lays on his shoulder a 
hand that almost bears him to the ground. 

“T belong among rougher people, apart 
from ye all,’’ he says, ‘“‘and have only to 
take the blame fer following my thraining.”’ 

At that insthant the dispatcher calls up 
to give him the order and the others walk 
slowly outside. 

“And ye promised me not to gamble 
again, Marty,” Jerry hears the gur-rl say 
in a pleading voice. 

**And I will keep it!’’ declared the lad 
with all the cheerfulness av a winner. 

“They always swear off too late and lave 
mesilf to remorse,’ moans Jerry. ‘‘Two 
dollars and thirty cents and a watch that 
was solid gold in my uncle’s time!”’ 

But whin Kathleen returns up the plat- 


foorm and the thrain has gone he under-: 


stands he has lost more than gold. Fer 
she luks him fair in the face in cold re- 
proach—and without a wur-rd or sign, as 
whin frinds pass wan another. 

Thin all the vast loneliness av the moun- 
tains wraps itsilf, cloud upon cloud, thickly 
around the station; while Jerry, stranded 
in the middle av life, luks up and down it 
like a street at night. 

“T have met some people and have 
overtaken others,’ he tells the hound, 
“and they have all been frinds at starting; 
thin they begin to suspect me av crimes 
and draw aside; in a few moments they 
prove their suspicions and lave me to 
mesilf. Now Kathleen has gone the way 
av the wur-rld.” 

Seeing him in this distress, Medium 
howls distractedly. 

““We must sympathize with aich other,” 
says Jerry, kicking him in the ribs; “‘but 
I will niver listen to my own wake. And, 
besides, ye remind me ay my guilty life. 
It is blacker than a life av crime, fer 
might have made that respectable; but 
nobody can make a life av nonsense re- 
spectable. I am at last disgusted with 
thrickery and spirits, and will niver desave 
any wan again or play cards fer money— 
whin I have any av my own to risk.” 

Av coorse his repentance came too late, 
fer by this time Kathleen luked on him as 
a sharper below contempt—and Jerry knew 
it. Yet he felt a little better fer having 
done with the seance and the rappings, 
whether she believed in him or not. 

If Jerry had only gotten on the right side 
av the gur-rl at first the story might have 
been different, fer he was a man to invite 
frindship—till he made a joke av it. As 
it was, since knowing him Kathleen had 
changed in a way to stir her own indigna- 
tion. Fer wance she had been shy and yet 
confident with people; and now she was 
bould, with a terrible scare at heart. 

She suspected that only a man already 
dommed cud startle and change her so, and 
hoped niver to meet him again. The little 
neighborly habit av strolling down with the 
fresh bread and pail av milk was dropped, 
and fer several days Jerry neither saw the 
Doons nor heard ay thim. 

He had fallen again into that low state 
av wondering what the ould agint had done 
afther resigning, when, late wan afther- 
noon, Kathleen came to the door and spoke 
far over his head. 

““My father sint me to say that he wud 
like to see you.” Thin she turned and 
walked away. 

Jerry did not try to overtake her, but 
followed her at a distance to the farmhouse. 

“T am not strong enough to run up 
and down the mountain,”’ complained ould 
Doons from the doorsill. ‘‘We must hould 
the seance here ——”’ 

“The saints forbid that. I shud meddle 
with their business again!” says Jerry. 
“‘Misther Doons, in my time I have raised 
ivery ghost av consequence in purgatory — 
and why? Because people were inther- 
ested. I cud not bear to be a plain, honest 
man befoore my frinds, but »must iver 
prowl in a night av mysthery to hould 
attintion. Now I wash my hands av 
spooks and divils; in the ind they have 
brought me nothing but suspicion and have 
been the ruin av me. I will desave nobody 
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CLOSET,—anywhere lamps are exposed—this need- 
less expense and danger can be entirely eliminated by 
the use of the LoXoN Lamp Guard—the guard 
that locks on with a key and the only guard pro- 
tecting completely —all ways and always. 
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saves many lamps a year. 


Protect YOUR Lamps With 
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Have you ever stopped to figure 
your loss from*broken and stolen 
incandescent lamps? Or realized 
the danger of explosion and fire 
from hot or broken lamps in con- 
tact with inammable material? 


In every FACTORY, MILL, 
SHOP, WAREHOUSE, 


See Their Economy ? 
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When a Man Buys His Second Automobile 


Take a tip from the man who is buying his second car. He has 


been ‘‘through the mill.”’ 


He knows! 

What the man wants who is buying a second 
car. 

First of all—Service— Essentials. 
of paint and shape of fenders. 

He goes first to the engine. Knowing that 
the T-head motor made famous such cars as the 
Packard, Pierce, Locomobile, Mercedes, etc., he 
looks for a T-head motor. 

The MOON ‘‘30” hasa T-head motor — which 
has always been an exclusive feature of high- 
priced cars. 

He also asks for a long-stroke motor, fan 
in the fly wheel, 3-bearing crank-shaft, heavy 
wheels and big tires. He finds all these in the 
MOON “ 30.” 

, And at only $1,500! That's what amazes 
im! 


MOON “30” Has Style as Well 


The outside of the MOON ‘‘30’’ is as good 
as the inside. It'sa big, swagger, handsome 
car. Fora fact, if you saw it on the boulevard 
you'd say it was a $3,000 car. 

It has the low, racy look that pleases. 
are the same as on high-priced cars. 


MOON Output Limited 


Not color 


Lamps 


MOON ears are not built by tens of thousands. 
It takes too long to build MOON cars to turn 


The MOON “30” (ores 


Other Models 
Shown in Catalog 


them out in thousand lots, even in our large fac- 
tory. Every car is individually tested and ex- 
amined and adjusted until it satisfies the critical 
judgment of Joseph W. Moon, himself. 


The Catalog Tells the Story 
of the 1912 Models 


Write for catalog which shows complete 
details. Learn why the MOON ear is a high- 
class car at a moderate price. The MOON ‘30” 
at $1,500 competes with many cars at higher 
prices. 

The MOON “‘45” at $3,000 is as good a car as 
any man will ever need. 

Write for catalog today! 


Use the coupon! 
Pencil address will do! 


JOS. W.MOON 
President Moon Motor Car Co. 
2241 N. Main St., Saint Louis, Mo. 


Please send me catalog of 1912 models. 


Name 


Address 


PRICES 
Moon “ 30”—Touring—$1,500 
Moon “45”—Touring— 3,000 
Fore-Doors $100 Extra 


Equipped 
with 
magneto, 
five 
lamps, 
generator, 
horn 
and 
all 
tools. 
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(From an unretouched photograph taken by 
Prest-O-Lite at night) 


The Man Who 


Knows Uses 


PREST-O-LITE 
“The Light Universal” 


It’s a mark of experience. 

You'll see the coppered gas 
tank on the running board of nine 
out of ten good cars. 

Why? 

Because the owner knows. 

Prest-O-Lite is the most reli- 
able—the most efhcient—the most 
economical lighting system for 
automobiles and motorcycles. 


Don’t Experiment 


Thousands of motorists have 
bought cars equipped with gas gen- 
erators and other inadequate light- 
ing devices only to have the added 
expense of changing to Prest-O- 
Lite when they gained experience. 

Why not profit by their experi- 
ence? 

Will you tolerate the wobbly, 
uncertain light—sudden flares, 
cracked lenses, and burned reflect- 
ors that you find in the use of the 
generator? 

You'll want Prest-O-Lite before 
you've used your car a month. 

Be guided by the experience of 
others. 

Insist upon Prest-O-Lite! 


Get It Free on Your New Car 


Over one hundred manufacturers, who 
realize that their cars are often judged 
by the class of the equipment, include 
Prest-O-Lite. 

If the equipment of your car does not 
include Prest-O-Lite — 

Get it! 

It means that your night driving will be 
a successful pleasure—not a dangerous 
failure. 

Get Prest-O-Lite when it costs you 
little or nothing —when you buy your car. 


Prest-O-Lite Service 


Service is everything to any lighting 
system. 

Prest-O-Lite is the only light that 
offers universal service. Prest-O-Lite 
Tanks can be exchanged anywhere and 
everywhere. 10,000 dealers, 25 branches, 
12 charging stations go to make it. 

One experience at night with lights 
out will show you the value of that 
universal service. 


Tf you expect Prest-O-Lite Service and 
Satisfaction be sure to accept no tank 
that was not filled by the Prest-O-Lite 
Company. Insist upon knowing who re- 
charged your tank and take none but 
the genuine. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO. 


210 East South Street Indianapolis, Ind. 


BRANCHES AT Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Jack- 
sonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Providence, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle. 
CHARGING .PLANTS: Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, 
E. Cambridge, Hawthorne, Indianapolis, Long Island 
City, los Angeles, Waverly, Oakland, Omaha and Seattle, 
FOREIGN AGENCIES: Honolulu, H. I.; Manila, P.1.; 
San Juan, P. R.; Toronto, Can.; Vancouver, B. C.; 
Havana, Cuba; City of Mexico; London, Eng. ; Berlin, 
Germany. 


EXCHANGE AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


| his ar-rms and drawn tight. 
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hereafther,”’ he ixclaims, raising his hand 
in a solemn manner, ‘‘though to be in 
earnest with people will rob me av the only 
chance I had to atthract thim.”’ 

While Jerry says all this, ould Doons 
is at first startled and disappointed; thin 
his face takes on a crafty luk. 

“‘Whist!”’ he says as Jerry finishes. “Ye 
will stay to dinner,’’ he goes on with a 
wink; ‘“‘and aftherward, whin the moon 
is setting and the goat skips and the hound 
raises the pack on the mountain I 
understand!” he ixclaims, as Jerry wud 
raise his voice again. ‘‘Ye have put mys- 
thery upon mysthery by pretinding ye have 
pretinded.”” And he nudges the other in 
the ribs with his pipe. ‘‘ Whist!”’ he also 
repates, and winks again. 

“Saints save me!” thinks Jerry. “‘I am 
lost in such a jungle avy wur-rds and cannot 
answer at all. He has forced me out av 
the same hole I went in at.” 

“Now,” says ould Doons, ‘‘ we will pros- 
pect fer a potato in the garden; ye luk 
thin and worried,” he tells Jerry—‘‘as 
becomes a haunted man.” 

‘°Tis the food they sind me to ate,” 
ixplains Jerry, following him. “I am 
puckered beyant recognition.” 

The other only nods craftily; and afther 
prospecting the garden they return with 
four potatoes, which Kathleen cooks with 
the corned beef they have. And there are 
string. beans and buttermilk and hot 
biscuits and pie. 

“Sure, I wud be a witch docthor fer such 
a meal,’ thinks Jerry; but he is so low in 
spirits that Kathleen will not listen or 
spake to him, and ould Doons burns him 
with sunken eyes while listening fer raps 
under the table. 

They have finished and stepped outside 
a moment into the cool twilight; and Jerry 
has determined to make thim hear him out. 

*‘T will confess in a way that will madden 
ould Doons, fer it will prove him a sucker — 
and nayther wan will iver forgive me.” 

“Listen, both av ye,” he says, and the 
sternness av his manner commands thim; 
fer, afther all, it is tragedy fer a man to 
kill frindship by a confession av nonsense. 

He houlds out his ar-rms like a man 
swearing vengeance. ‘“‘Listen!’’ But at 
that same moment, with the red beam av 
the staring, setting moon turned on him 
like a dark lanthern, they see the goat skip 
beyant and hear a long, bludeurdling whine 
rise from the valley. It increases to a how]; 
the wolf-pack answers from the moun- 
tains; the gravel begins raining from the 
path. Thin the black hound bursts from 
the shadow and growls befoore thim, with 
foamy jaws and hanging tongue, while he 
raps a tattoo with his tail. 

_ “The ingineer is on time—at last!” 
mutters ould Doons with a gasp. 

“T must be gone,”’ whispers Jerry, meet- 
ing the glance ay Kathleen who shrinks 
away. He runs his hands through his hair 
like a wild man. ‘“‘I will ixplain later,’’ he 
says, but his voice is thick as the panting 
av the dog. And so he rushes away, with 
Kathleen hanging to thear-rm av her father 
and crying that he shall not follow this 
man with so many dommed accessories in 
mysthery. 

All that night silence and loneliness and 
misery hould an inquisition in the station; 
and in mind the agint is flayed and hung 
up by the thumbs. 

“Tt is too late to ixplain now,” he thinks 
over and over. ‘‘I have had the stage set 
so long that aven my confessions are com- 
promised. The scenes wur-rk av thim- 
silves; and, while proving to the audience 
that I am not a magician, the Fiend him- 
silf turns a thrick fer me.” 

Next afthernoon he has nothing to say 
whin the conducthor complains av the goat, 
and only a wur-rd to the manager av the 
smelter who comes in the avening to pay 
the week’s freight bill. 

At night he broods alone, with Medium 
asleep inthe wareroom beyant the partition. 

‘°Twas yourself that queered me from 
being a reformed man,” he has tould the 
dog—and since the night befoore he wud 
have nothing to do with him. 

Deaf and stupid, Jerry does not hear the 
faint footfall across the platfoorm and only 
glances up as the door creaks, opens and 
closes. 

A man wearing a black mask enters, 
houlding a revolver in wan hand and car- 
rying a coil av rope in the other. Befoore 
Jerry can rise the muzzle is pressed cold 
into the back av his neck, a noose is over 
He feels a 
spasm av fright; thin the blud leaps to his 
very fingertips and the muscles ay his body 
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gather—for there was always struggle, or 
maybe death, in Jerry Coffin at the scent 
of danger. But, aven as he springs half 
whirling fer a grapple, the butt av the re- 
volver smashes on his temple—and spin- 
ning, staggering, he sprawls over the 
telegraph table, his fingers clutching for 
the key by instinct. Thin his body relaxes 
and he wud slip to the floor, only the rob- 
ber, clutching him by the throat, with 
revolver raised to fire, houlds him a second 
and thin, raising his legs to the table, ties 
him neck and foot with knot afther knot. 
Thin he cuts the wire where it passes 
through the wall, and running to the safe 
he opens it by wur-rking the combination. 
He tears open the package av bills and 
gold, paid in by the smelter manager, and, 
with a last ixamination ay his prisoner’s 
bonds, blows out the lamp and steps out- 
side, closing the door behint. And this 
closed door it is that proves the salvation 
of Jerry Coffin. 

It is some minutes before Jerry comes to 
his senses; gradually his mind clears and 
he struggles in his bonds, but they do not 
give an inch for all his bursting muscles. 

Thin he considers raising an outcry. 
“But there is not a soul to hear me,” he 
reflects. 

Av course his next thought is of the tele- 
graph; and afther a few minutes’ effort he 
wur-rks his body into such a position that 
his hands tied behint him can reach the 
key. Again and again he calls and, sending 
the wur-rd “‘ Help,” signs his own station a 
great many times; but there is no answer. 
“The scoundrel has cut the wire!’ thinks 
he. Now there seemed nothing further to 
do, but Jerry had been in too many scrapes 
not to know there is some way out av ivery 
wan. 

“°Tis hard to ponder with this head- 
ache,” he reflects; and, while waiting for 
some inspiration, he continues to wur-rk 
the key. And the heavy drumlike piece 
av zine above the sounder bellows as a 
tremendous bell at ivery touch. 

“Dot—dot—space—dot!”’ it clangs in 
the silent room, as he signs his own station 
in a last flurry av despair. 

“There was no ixplosion!”’ he thinks 
with sudden fright. ‘‘The safe must have 
been opened by the combination. Lie 
down—rest aisy, Jerry Coffin,” he mutters. 
“This is the finish! For they will accuse 
ye av being in cahoots with the robbers or 
av hiring some wan to tie yeup. Ye have 
no character to aid ye in defense. A wan- 
derer, a thrickster, ye have been; and now 
ye will ind in jail.” 

““Dot—dot—space—dot!’”’ he crashes 
out a last time and thin stretches himsilf 
quietly to meet his fate, as it will come 
nixt day. 

From the wareroom beyant the parti- 
tion he hears a kind avy yawn and a scratch- 
ing; thin, with the last echoes av his 
station call mingles a long whine as Medium 
wakes up. 

Jerry feels his heart leap at the thought 
av coompany and he draws breath to call; 
but in the moment av ruin fortune presses 
her fingers on his lips and he releases his 
breath silently. 

“Silence!” he thinks. ‘‘Silence, Coffin; 
ye have talked yoursilf into a thousand 
throubles—now only silence can help ye 
out.” 

It seems as though his body wud burst 
the ropes as it swells with exhilaration. 
Wance more he draws in the spirit av ould 
adventure, chuckling to himsilf, while his 
eyes sparkle blue, like diamonds in the 
dusk; and a hundred times, regular as the 
ticking av a clock, he sounds the double 
dot, space, dot av his station call. 

As Jerry learned aftherward, Medium 
had heard the scuffle and barked at the 
station door; but receiving no answer he 
had gone back to sleep during the quiet 
that followed. 

Now he began to bark in earnest at the 
door and window; and as the call increased 
he leaped into the air and woke all the 
mountains with’his frantic howling. And 
Jerry Coffin, swinging over the bottomless 
pit betwane hope and despair, wonders if 
a miracle will make his nonsense the means 
av saving him. 

He thinks over all the lonesome hours 
he has whiled in thraining the dog to heed 
the call and bark—how he persuaded the 
agint below to sound it at certain times 
and waited at the ind av the platfoorm for 
the dog torun up, barking. Little by little 
he had increased the distance—across the 
valley, up the mountainside—until Me- 
dium wud seek him at the very cabin. But 
on the night befoore, whin he had no wish 


Are in every woman’s face. 

who have fewest should cultivate 
those who have most should retain the: 
Millions of women have foundith 
Ideal for the 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion B 
never failed to give the desired results in 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, mailed, 
Bailey’s Petite Complexion Brush, mailed, 25 


Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush: 


" Clean Hands for Every One by Using 


BA/LEY SRUBBER EN 

4 TOKLET BRUSH [|] 
q PAT.JUME 4. 89. ( ce 
z CT IT — 
MN «Price 25c., mai 


Always clean and sanitary, can be used by 
whole family. Use with soap and water, 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the ena 
without injury. Neverirritates the gums, 
used with any tooth wash or powder, 
children’s use. No bristles to come out, 


cents; No.2,35 cents. Mailed on receip 
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Bailey’s f 
Rubber Bath | 


and 
Flesh Brush 


by its healthy, ur- 

gent action opens 

the pores and 

assists them in § 
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waste which the fj N © ill 
blood sends to the HHMI bere 4 i 
surface. It quick- [iM 

ens the circulation fii 

and renewed vigor 

courses through 

the body. 


The brush used 
dry will give a 
delightful Mas- 
sage” treatment. 
Size 3x5 inches. 


Crutch T. 


This tip won’tsl 


of price, 30 cei 
per pair. f 


100-page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods Fr 


Right Now 


You Should Wear 


The tread surface is positively non-slip 
more durable than if solid. They have p 
most resilient, lightest and longest wearing! 
heels made. Brains were used in makin 
They will save yours by wearing them. Ad/d 
Applied, 50 cents per pair; Mailed, 

end drawing of heel. re 
To you we will mail a pair on receipt Of | 
cents and dealers’ names in your town, 


Dealers Write for Prices — 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


QUSTON HATS 


set a standard of excellence the world 
| Whether you want a‘‘Broncho Buster,” 
felt or a derby you can buy it from us, 
janufacturers, at a distinct saving. Our 
are the very latest, many are unique 
riginal. Write for Catalogue. 


“Broncho Buster” 


$500 


Wis the hat we have made world-famous. 
i typical Texas hat, the kind our cow- 
pall wear, a very picturesque and serv- 
e style especially adapted for young 
@.wear. If you could purchase this hat 
@ tail store it would cost you five dollars. 
‘Broncho Buster” has a stiff never- 
orim, guaranteed to hold its shape, 
} tan color, with richly carved Mexican 
ir band; made in two dimensions: 
1 414 inches, also 51% inches; 

3 inches, also 31% inches; sent $ 

ss prepaid anywhere for only 

troncho Buster’’ is the hat that has been adopted by 
W all the officers of the United States Army. Dealers, 
ir special offer. 


Austrian Velour 


$800 
Value 


lis a superior quality genuine imported 
‘ian Velour hat and a regular $8 qual- 
There are three colors, black, pearl and 
drown; made in two styles, Fedora (as 
rated) and Telescope. State style and 
ilesired. Remember this is a genuine 
irted Austrian Velour and with $ 


‘x care will wear for many 
ns. Sent express prepaid for 


HOUSTON HAT CO. 


Houston, Texas 


OOR your new home or re- 
oor your old one with hardwood at 
md up per room, by the Colonial 
nod and save from $15 to $20 per room. 


ania Woy f0Ors 


gest, standard quality Oak and Satin Walnut, steam 
ed to prevent shrinking, and accurately milled. Used 
id floors or in new buildings, they add tone to any 
y and dollars to its selling or renting value. Sim- 
itary and ornamental. Colonial Hardwood Floors 
Wnt the least cost of re-furnishing rooms, and beau- 
gs cannot be properly displayed without them. 


Simple and Economical 


"lation simple and maintenance economical. Old 
rother woodwork need not be removed. An ordinary 
‘er or any one handy with tools can do the work. 
designs for irregularly shaped rooms furnished free. 
wials sold FREIGHT PREPAID; safe delivery 
tteed; money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write today for free samples of material 

and descriptive booklet, all sent prepaid. 


COLONIAL HARDWOOD FLOOR CO. 
_ 44 Park Place, Cincinnati, O. 


Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, safe, 
100 candle power light. No wick, 
smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E.5th Street, Canton, O. 


Sharing” articles by Herbert G. 
*ll now running in this mag- 
‘Should be read by 


Subscribers 
privileged to use 
valuable special consul- 
tation service without fee. 


iG MONEY FOR YOU 


pur metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
ts. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business. 
ay for free sample and full particulars. 


0 SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 
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for a message, Nick Wheedle himsilf had 
called up and so sint the dog to break into 
Jerry’s confession and convince ould Doons 
he was the blackest av magicians. 

And that had not been a difficult thing 
to teach at all with the giant sounder; for 
he had always had the call given separate 
and apart from the gineral clatter av the 
instrumint. 

Animals will sometimes run to the ring 
av a bell or a certain sound in the kitchen, 
and Jerry had wance traveled with a 
thrainer who controlled dogs by the change 
av tone in his voice. And Medium tuk 
a great enjoyment in it, for a dog is as full 
av importance as an office boy. 

“Tf he suspects I am here he will not 
go away,” thinks Jerry; but suddenly, as 
if too long neglecting his duty, Medium 
raced up the platfoorm and his howls grew 
fainter and fainter up the mountain. 

During a long half-hour he can hear the 
echo av his barks, for the Doons have 
pulled the covers above their ears and 
given Medium small welcome in their 
thoughts. 

But the hound, wild for his master, claws 
at the doors and springing for a windey 
breaks wan av the panes; and at last ould 
Doons’ intherest gets the better av him. 

“Tt is a message for mesilf,’”’ he says. 
“Maybe the agint is in throuble—I’ll go 
down the mountain.” 

“Ye do not know what dangers may 
lurk near such a man,” pled Kathy. But 
her father is determined; and prisintly 
they set out together, with the dog running 
back and forth to urge them on. 

Near the platfoorm ould Doons fires a 
shot from his revolver, and Jerry calls out 
from his dark room till the ould man 
opens the door and, hearing all is well, 
strikes a light. Thin under the lamp they 
luk with wonder at the agint, tied up like a 
mummy. 

“He has been robbed!”’ whispers Kathy, 
but her father is puffed up with joy. 

“The dog’s message was for me!”’ he ix- 
claims; “‘and divil a bit cud the agint have 
sint him, tied up alone in a dark depot. 
Hereafter I will have seances av me 
own fe 

“Cut me loose, quick!” says Jerry. 

In an instant he is loosed and wur-rking 
his limbs till the blud runs free again. 
Thin, taking Doons’ revolver, he leads the 
hound outside and gives him scent av the 
rope and the torn envelope. 

“He has struck the thrail,’”’ says Jerry 
as Medium bays in a strange note; and 
hound and master disappear in the starlight 
down the thrack. 

Jerry has leashed in the hound with a 
piece avy rope and the two bend to the 
thrail, which turns suddenly into a long, 
dim-lit ravine—for the great mountain 
stars cast no shadow. 

Prisintly Jerry has the unaisy sense av 
being thrailed himsilf and halts; so does 
the shadow behint. ‘“‘Saints above! what 
is it?’’ he reflects, for there is a differ- 
ent spirit enters into a chase whin ye are 
leading it. 

The shadow begins picking its way along 
the side av the ravine above him, as if 
impatient av the delay; it snickers softly 
in contimpt av the others. 

“Whew!” ixclaims Jerry; “it is the 
dom goat!’’ And he throws stones at it, 
but the goat only mutters with rage and 
hurries on. 

“Tf he gets up the wind he will over- 
whelm the scent av iverything ilse and the 
hound will lose the thrail,’’ thinks Jerry; 
and with a hearty curse he races along 
afther the goat for miles. 

Thin Medium whines and lets fly a vol- 
ley av gravel in his face; and with wan 
swoop Jerry has him by the throat. 

“From the way his hair bristles there is 
a robber about,” he thinks, and drags the 
dog along step by step. They have entered 
the futhills by now and come suddenly to 
the brink av a little hollow, where plainly 
outlined on a boulder sits a man smoking 
a pipe and chinking gold in hishands. The 
smoke rises in a hidden thread and thin 
pours over the air in soft layers like a 
canopy, while the man chinks his gold. 

“°Tis a dull, cold chime,” he says aloud, 
“but it goes to the heart.’’ And he sings 
through his teeth in a reckless way. ‘Oh, 
well; ’tis done,’’ hesaysinakind avscreech, 
‘and ye have the gold!” 

In an insthant, betwane the twinkles av 
a star, nothing remains av him but a few 
sparks on the rock; for Jerry, crouching 
on the brink, has drawn wan breath in a 
great sob and the robber has slid from the 
boulder like a lizard. 
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oH Ton pcs 


The Winning Gramm 5-ton Class 
The Gramm is made in 1, 2, 3 and 5-ton models 


Gramm a Double Winner in the 


Longest and Toughest Contest 
Motor Trucks Ever Had 


It is a regular thing for Gramm trucks to win in contests 
that emphasize reliability and economy. 

In the recent 756 miles Chicago American Contest — 
Chicago to Detroit and return; the most grueling run ever 
undertaken by commercial vehicles —the Gramm 2-ton truck 
carrying a considerable overload was the winner in its class, 
finishing with a new and marvelous record for economy and 
consistent service. 

The Gramm 5-ton truck—the only heavy truck whose 
makers had the nerve to enter in this contest — finished first 
in its class, with a record for economy of operation and a degree 
of reliability under excessive difficulties that was almost 
unbelievable. 

This new demonstration of Gramm efficiency simply em- 
phasizes what Gramm trucks have proved over and over again 
in reliability contests—and in hard day after day service for a 
thousand owners—that Gramm trucks are a full decade ahead 
of other commercial cars in perfection of engineering and 
structural details. 

This last contest, in which the Gramm won two cups, was 
by no means exceptional. 

In the hard run from Chicago to Milwaukee and return 
last fall, a Gramm 3-ton truck —the only Gramm entered — 
won a perfect score against a field of 51 starters. 

In the Oakland-San Francisco Contest a few weeks later, 
which was run under the supervision of army officers, another 
—won handily 
with a perfect road and technical score, in addition to having 
a remarkably low cost per ton mile for operation. 

And yet, remarkable as these performances are, they are 
simply repetitions of the wonderful work that Gramm trucks 
are doing every day in the year for more than a thousand 
Gramm owners in this country and abroad. 

Gramm trucks are built for just this class of service, and are 
giving just this class of service to business houses in every state 
in the Union. 

Some of these houses have used Gramm trucks contin- 
uously for four or five years, and have added to their equipment 
of Gramm trucks from time to time until they are now operat- 
ing from five to fifteen trucks of one to five tons’ capacity. 

The repeat orders of these older Gramm owners—there 
are almost a thousand of them—are of themselves the most 
practical and convincing proof of Gramm efficiency. 

Write today for the latest Gramm literature and actual 
records of Gramm economy. 


The Gramm Motor Car Company 


114 South Lima Street, Lima, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Gramm Motor Truck Company of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
Canadian Manufacturers 
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“Say, that was a real shave!”’ 


You can’t get a real shave without a real razor. 
The Durham-Duplex isa real razor. It shaves. 
It slides smoothly over the face, severing the 
whiskers with the correct diagonal stroke like a 
scythe mows grass. It leaves the skin soft and 
velvety—not rough and harsh as after the scrap- 
ing of razors which do not have this correct stroke. 


“safety.”? Don’t 
safety.’’ It’s a real 


# = Notice we say “‘safe razor” not a ‘ 
class the Durham-Duplex as a “‘ 
¥ razor—made safe. 
jy It has the hang and the set and the right shaving principle of 
f the old straight razor without the dangerous naked blade. 
/ #/ The guard not only protects the blade but sets the razor in 
/ f the correct position. The Durham-Duplex is double-edged. 
f jp Shave either way, with either hand. 


Strop your blades 


Every razor set includes a stropping attachment that’s put on in a jiffy. 
It gives the blade 


This attachment enables you to strop blades like an expert. 
just the right set for a keen, even edge. 
With this attachment you can use the razor 
like an ordinary straight razor if you wish. 
Durham-Duplex Blades are made of special 
steel and hold their edge. We have made 
the Durham-Duplex Blade the Standard 
of the World and will maintain it. 50c 
will buy 12 Cutting Edges (6 Blades). 

Standard set—razor, guard, stropping at- 
tachment and six double-edged blades—in 
handsome leather case, $5.00 everywhere. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
New York 


London 
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There is dead silence, with only the faint 
chinking av gold dropped into the robber’s 
pocket. 

“Ye are in a trap,” says Jerry quietly. 
““Come out; I will not harm ye.” And as 
no answer comes: “T saw ye, boy. God 
save us 

He gets his answer thin, for Marty Doons 
leans across the boulder, his revolver 
glinting as he plays with the action. 

“Ye do not know me,” he says with a 
fierce, excited laugh, ‘“‘or ye wud not ven- 
ture so far. Stand still, for I have ye 
covered.” 

“We will talk it over,”’ says Jerry, seat- 
ing himself so as not to be outlined against 
the sky. And thin he tries to persuade 
the boy, for the sake ay his family and his 
own future, to return the money to the 
safe as he had found it. 

““Why, ye are a thrickster and a gam- 
bler, and have been in jail yoursilf!” re- 
toorts the other. ‘‘I have gambled and 
lost a hundred dollars av the smelter firm’s 
money. This will make it good and Ill 
play with the rest.” 

Jerry was struck dumb, for he cud not 
make the lad understand that his own 
recklessness had been for love av adventure 
and not av crime. 

Afther a moment’s thought the lad cries 
desperately: ‘‘Since a man like ye knows 
av this, I’ll niver be safe. I have the money 
and mean to keep it. We'll shoot it out 
like men—I’ll take a chance. Quick there, 
now!—I’ll give ye no more than a count 
av three.” 

“Wan wur-rd,” says Jerry, and rises to 
his full height. ‘‘Ye are only wicked by 
bad example. Return the money to the 
safe by your own hand and I will hould ye 
clear. Don’t ye understand that I cud 
refuse to fight and only guard or follow 
till ye were taken? ’Tis disgrace I wud 
save ye—and, best av all, your own rispect. 
Trust me—by the saints!”’ he urges. 

But the boy does not seem to have heard 
him at all. 

“We'll shoot it out like men,”’ he boasts, 
and steps bouldly from behint his rock. 

“Shall Kathy’s brother go—a thief?” 
asks Jerry av his heart, and atones for all 
his foolish recklessness by the most desper- 
ate risk av his life. With wan quick side 
leap he rushes—the other’s bullet singing 
past his ear. He is almost on the lad, when 
a shot strikes his shoulder and spins him 
on his heels. The sight is too much for 
Marty Doons; the frenzy av fight and 
ixcitement leaves him and he has turned 
to run, whin with a crash a ledge av the 
hollow comes down upon him and he is 
rolled to Jerry’s feet. 

And, as he collars the lad, Jerry feels 
a hundred times more blest in the other 
opportunity that has come to him. 

Dragging Martin along, he kicks the 
goat, who has come down with the ledge. 

“Tt was my wan risk for a good cause,” 
he says, ‘‘and ye have made it ridiculous 
by falling on the robber’s back befoore I 
cud lay hands on him. I had the blud- 
thirsty little fule at the tips av my fingers,” 
he says, and kicks at the goat agin; ‘‘but 
ye must seize the credit for laying him out, 
whin it was all by accident and ye were 
only there by way av butting in as a 
nuisance.”’ And he sicks the dog on him. 

Here Jerry began to feel the pain av his 
wound. “Through the flesh av the ar-rm,”’ 
he says afther ixamining it. ‘‘ Now march 
on, ye bandit!’ And Marty Doons, 
bruised and shaken, does as he is bidden. 

Shortly befoore daybreak they arrive at 
the station, where Marty is compelled to 
restore the money to the safe and throw off 
the combination. 

“Now ye are paroled,” says Jerry sternly. 
“Return here to repoort this very night 
afther the day’s wur-rk is done.” 

“‘T will come,” answers the lad quietly, 
for he begins to feel awe av this man, at 
wance so reckless and so determined. 

Jerry has him bind up hisshoulder and the 
lad pales at sight av the blud he had drawn. 

‘°Tis not much av a wound,” says Jerry, 
“and [ll wire for the thrain conducthor to 
bring up some medicines I know av. Now, 
lad,” he winds up, “‘there’s no use leav- 
ing a job half done. Meet the thrain this 
afthernoon as it comes out and the con- 
ducthor will hand ye an envelope. That 
will be the hundred to cover your shortage. 
Ye need not thank me, for I will see that 
ye pay it back.” 

The lad falters a little as he starts away 
and waves his hand beyant the curve. 


’ 


At nine o’clock in the morning he called | 


up Nick Wheedle: 
on account,”’ 


“Send me wan hundred 
he wired. 
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“Account av what?” asked Whee 

“Account avy ould times,” rep: 
and he resaved the O. K. aft 
Wheedle to address in care ay 
Doons, at the smelter. 

Afther the thrain has come 
again, he calls at the Doons’ house 
thim for their aid the night befoo 
say that, afther recovering the na 
robber iscaped. 

“T am glad ye were so fortunate? 
Kathy civilly. ‘ 

“Tt was not fortune,” inthe 
father. ‘“‘Divil a robber cud m 
with that aggregation. So ye 
escape?”’ he says to Jerry. 

““At any rate, he is gone,” ans 
agint dryly; and he can see that ' 
strangeness ay all this adventure n 
gur-rl aven more averse to him. _ 

There he finds Marty, who has 
on the handear to repoort. 

“T will not go home yet,” says 
and, in fact, he spinds that night a) 
the next day till thraintime at thes 

He is respectful to Jerry and tal 
many things with him, though the 
dints av the robbery are not ment 
afther Martin has said simply, “th! 
had learned the combination from thx 
agint.”” But at times there is an ¢ 
curious ixcitement about the lad; ai) 
he insists on coming up to dress the yj 
ivery avening, this ixcitement incr i 
the week wears on. 

“Why, the lad seems to triumph « ov) 
in some way,” reflects Jerry, puzzled. § 
he was too much concerned with other; 
to heed this. He was writing his confe! 

“T will put the whole matter ay 
seances in black and white,” he says, | 
ixpose the haunted dog. Iam leavin; 
place with a throuble growing he) 
ivery day; but, though it will co, 
Kathy in her suspicion av me, I wit 
the truth. It will be written and 
befoore Doons; so I cannot be in| 
rupted and the ould loon cannot heljp 
understand.” 

So, on Friday afthernoon, he replac 
piece av zinc, which he had removed| 
the sounder to keep the dog from bart 
Thin he calls at the Doons’ and req 
thim solemnly to come to the station} 


im. 
“Tt is high time,” says the ould % 
bustling around. “TI have been lyin 
for another outbreak,” he says, “] 
about recovered from the late wan, 
must have something to intherest me 
He calls to Kathy; and when shee 
to the door Jerry feels a pang av sy} 
thy. For the gur-rl is hollow-chedll 
her eyes big and bright as in a fever. 
startles whin Jerry speaks to her and} 
on her hat to follow with an air av tert 
anxiety. 
‘She is stricken in some way,” tl 
Jerry, without daring to glance at he 
the tears in her eyes. ‘‘It is hard to 
her so, but *tis small comfort she wud 
from me.’ 
Thin he thinks av the confession | 
to make and chants the song av the TO} 
whin he sat on the rock. 
At the station he gives thim seats, ¥ 
they accipt afther ould Doons luks ul 
his chair. 
“‘T am going to tell ye this in fairn: 
says Jerry, laying the confession on! 
table and dismayed by the falter in his} 
tones as he meets Kathy’s eyes upon ! 
“TI am going away tomorry and wis 
undesave ye in regard to seances—dog} 
all; I cannot lave a lie behint me. We! 
begin by ixposing the dog.’”’ He turne 
the telegraph with the zinc sounder; ' 
ould Doons was rubbing his hands1 inis 
tation av seeing ghosts in broad dayl 
whin suddenly the smelter manager enté 
He had ridden in early that day o1 
horse to pay his freight, and, afther 
plaining that he was going farther into 
mountains to visit a claim, invited { 
outside to luk at the horse. 

““A curse on the intherruptions! J 
they commence,” says Jerry; “but 
time I will outwit thim, for the comm 
is written down.”’ 

When the smelter man has ride 
the others start back into the depot } 
are followed by the dog and thin the g! 
that has been watching from the mount 

“‘No—not you!’’ mutters Jerry, an¢ 
strives to kick him unseen; but thi 
skips—and, not having the heart for ¢ 
papa Jerry steps inside quickly and] 
the door. 

“T will lay this package in th 
he says; and, wur-rking the comb 
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ss of tannin, the astringent princi- 
en coffee, is the most frequent ob- 
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iicts in two Ways. 


yything that does not make coffee 
jt is taken out by delicately ad- 
sd machines and the pure coffee that 
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i, it dissolves out the essential oil 
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‘ne wasted. 
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“T have learned by the robbery and do not 
lave it unlocked any more—though there 
is nothing inside.” 

He swung open the door, and, seeing a 


| large package already in the pigeonhole, 


he tuk it out and luked it over bewildered. 

“How the divil did this get inside?’”’ he 
asks aloud and tears open the envelope. 
It is filled with banknotes, bound together 
with a piece av clip paper on which is 
written: ‘‘’Tis the first time in all these 
years ye wud take anything for the faithful 
services av other times. Ye have become 
steady and given up the nonsense avy spirits, 
as I know from your record at Bantam 
Spur. Now, instead av the wan hundred 
ye ask for, I sind ye five hundred. Buy 
the farm ye were thinking av when ye 
fell betwane the cars in the ould days, 
and the saints prosper ye in the invest- 
ment, Jerry. Nick Wheedle—av the Dere- 
lict Thrain.” 

He hears a chuckle near the door and, 
still dazed, luks into the grinning face av 
Marty Doons. 

“What is it?’ asks ould Doons in 
curiosity av Jerry’s wild luk and manner. 

“‘T did not know it was there,” ixplains 
Jerry. 

“Not in your own safe? Who ilse has 
the combination?” 

“No wan,” replies Jerry, 
treasurer av the coompany.” 

“°Tis a place av miracles,’ laughs the 
ould man in wonder. ‘‘No; I do not wish 
to read the note. It wud spoil the inther- 
est. Ye must not resign, Misther Coffin — 
see, I have become used to the name.’ 

“Resign!” cries young Marty Doons. 
*Niver u 

“‘T have already resigned,” says Jerry. 

“But the ould agint did that and they 
wud not accipt. So he resigned again 
and ——”’ 

**Complete 
sternly. 

“Why, he resigned again and again,” 
says the two Doons. 

“And is that what I have worried so long 
about?’’ says Jerry disgusted. “But what 
became av him?” 

“He bought a farm and stayed here. I 
am the ould agint,”’ replies Misther Doons; 
“but I wud not let it be known lest ye lave 
me the job again.” 

“T must go; there are grave reasons. I 
cannot tellye why!” ixclaimsJerry. “Shud 
I not go?” he asks, turning to the gur-rl. 

‘Yes,’ she answers quietly; and the 
flash av hope passing leaves him in thicker 
darkness than before. 

“Perhaps a wur-rd from her will persuade 
him,” thinks Marty, and draws his father 
to the door. As they pass out he sees his 
sister catch Jerry’s sleeve with a nervous 
hand, and warns: ‘‘Luk out! It is the 
sore shoulder.” 

“Ts it a wound?” she asks in a low voice, 
drawing back. ‘‘How doeshe know? Why 
did your dog tear his clothes to pieces when 
I was brushing them in the yard the day 
afther the robbery? Misther Coffin, ye 
gambled with him—he was tempted 

“Kathy,” answers Jerry, taking her hand 
in his earnestness, “‘I do not understand 
ye at all. The lad I wud trust anywhere. 
Why, the money was sent him by Wheedle 
to put in the safe —— 

She did not believe his explanation and, 
passing it by, seized on his last wur-rds. 

‘‘Marty had the money in his hands, ye 
say? And hid it in the safe for ye ——”’ 

“Here is the envelope addressed to him,” 
replies Jerry. 

At that insthant the sounder rang and 
the dog barked joyously at the call. 

“Tt is Wheedle!”’ ixclaims Jerry, answer- 
ing. ‘He says repoort tomorry for a 
better station.’”’ He stopped and searched 
the gur-rl’s face with beggar’s eyes. 

And Kathy shivers from head to fut. 
“Ye have become such a frind!”’ she says. 
FEN have shielded Marty! I understand 
now 

“T must go,” says Jerry, for he will not 
hold the gur-rl by gratitude—and the 
sounder rang again. 

“Niver!”’ the gur-rl says with a little 
ery —“‘for my sake ye must not.” 

“‘T am buying a farm,” answers Jerry at 
the wire, and cuts off. 

A moment later they hear footsteps along 
the platfoorm. 

“Now for the confession!” says Jerry 
with a long sigh. 

But the goat had eaten it. And in all 
his life afther Kathy wud niver let him 
make another. 

“People wud lose intherest in us,’ 
said. 


“ixcept the 


that!’” commands Jerry 


’ she 


Make After-Dinner Speeches 
Propose and Respond to Toasts 
Tell Stories 

Make Political Speeches 

Sell More Goods 

Address Board Meetings 


HE Kleiser Mail Course in Public. Speaking is for earnest men 

and women who realize that the power to speak confidently — 

forcefully—winningly —when occasion requires, 
adjunct to commercial and social success. 

Upward of 8,000 men and women in different professions and busi- 
nesses—preachers, lawyers, physicians, druggists, dentists, 
men, brokers, insurance men, salesmen, members of fraternal organiza- 
tions—these people £zow that the Kleiser Course is the best thing of the 
kind, because they have taken the Course and it has proved its value by 
making them good, clear thinkers and speakers. 


Let Kleiser Increase Your Earning Capacity 


There is no theory or guesswork about Mr. Kleiser’s tuition, and further, his 
Course even does more than teach people to be confident, forceful speakers. It 
builds up a man’s personality and gives polish and distinction to his address; it 
improves his memory and tells him what to read and how to remember the 
it carries hope and inspiration into tired 
and discouraged lives by opening up a vista of new possibilities—new oppor- 
It makes a man more valuable to himself, to his family, 
society at large, because it enables him to earn more, to achieve more. 


You Can Become a 
Confident, Convincing Speaker 


essential part of what he does read; 


tunities. 


Speak and Write English Correctly 


Improve Your Memory 
Develop Power and Personality 
Acquire Poise, Self-Confidence 


Increase Your Vocabulary 
Earn More—Achieve More 


is a necessary 


real estate 


and to 


Before One Person or a Thousand 


Grenville Kleiser was formerly teacher of 
public speaking at Yale University Divinity 
* School and other well-known institutions of 
learning. He is the founder of the Public 
Speaking Club of America and Great Britain, 
and has had under his tutelage some of the best 
known men in American public life, and it is 
to his superior instruction, they will tell you, 
that they owe much of their success. He is 
also the author of several well-known works on 
public speaking. 

But his Mail Course in Public Speaking is the 
most important of his life-work—the most im- 
Pee because of the real and far-reaching 

enefits it has for the American public, 


He Helped This Man to a 
Wonderful Success 


Joseph P. Day, New York's foremost auction- 
eer, a man who annually sells over $35,000,000 
worth of real estate, says: 

“You have put into your course your own 
personal magnetism and enthusiasm, so that 
men in all parts of the country now have the 
opportunity of receiving the benefit of your 
splendid instruction, Your course has been of 
great service to me in my business and I com- 
mend it to others in the highest terms.”’ 

To get the full force of this tribute please re- 
memberthat Mr. Day’s speech is his fortune, and 
that he acknowledges that the Kleiser Course 
“has been of great service to mein my business.” 

What Grenville Kleiser has done for Mr. Day 
and thousands of others, he can do for YOU, 


Kleiser Will Make You a 
Winning Talker 


It makes no difference whether your desire 
is to acquire ease and proficiency as a speaker 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


at dinners and other social affairs for your own 
social advancement, or whether your ambition 
or vocation impels you to address juries, or 
board meetings, preach sermons, write for 
the press, take a prominent part in lodge 
meetings, or sell goods—the Kleiser Course 
in Public Speaking will give you the needed 
assistance—and at a cost so small that any 
man can afford it. 


You Study Privately at Home 


NES one but yourself need’ bias you are areal 
ing up the lessons—and they are so fascinating 
in their lucidity and common sense that they 
are sure to appeal to you—to win you. 


It Costs You Nothing to 
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“Driven byaWestinghouse Motor” 
Be Sure of That! 


VERY good vacuum cleaner—and there are many good 
ones—and sixty per cent. of all vacuum cleaners made 
in this country use Westinghouse Motors. 

Those electric automobiles and electric trucks that stand 
at the head of the industry—those with the strongest and longest 


guarantees—all use Westinghouse Motors. Some washing machines are mere toys. 
Those that do well the heaviest and the lightest work alike are driven by Westinghouse 
Motors. The Westinghouse Motor drives 75% of all electric washing machines made. 

The successful electrically driven adding machines use Westinghouse Motors. 

You'll find Westinghouse Motors a part of the best makes of house pumps, mangles, 
addressing machines, portable tools, ventilating sets, meat choppers, coffee grinders, and 
automatic pianos. These are some of the wonderful new machines built around the 
electric motor. And the heart of each of the best of them is the perfectly designed 
and perfectly built. Westinghouse Motor. 

The manufacturers of these machines have only one object in installing the Westing- 
house Motor. Jt is an absolutely dependable part of his equipment. 

And the one thing you should make certain of before buying any electrically driven 
convenience and labor saver is the fact that it is run by a Westinghouse Motor. 

The dependability of the Westinghouse Motor is yours for the driving of any and 
every thing under the sun that can be driven by electric power. 

You can get a Westinghouse Motor for every purpose from running the household 
sewing machine to driving the heaviest roll in a steel mill. 

You get more than mere perfection of workmanship in any Westinghouse Motor. 
You get the most expert knowledge possible of the particular power problem to which 
that motor is the answer. 

The Westinghouse engineering reputation is known the world over. It is the brain back 
of the motor that makes it almost human in its ability to do the particular thing for which it 
was designed—and without using a cent’s worth more power than is necessary to do it 
efficiently. 

Westinghouse Motors do not waste power 

Do you want the names of the vacuum cleaners, electric vehicles, washing machines, 
envelope sealers or other electrically driven labor savers which are built around West- 
inghouse Motors? ‘Tell us in what you are interested and we will send list by return 
mail. It is a fine thing to be able to buy intelligently. 

We have valuable information in booklet form on the proper motor for any standard 
line of work. Free on request. 

Your letter will receive prompt attention if you address “ Westinghouse, Motor 
Department P, East Pittsburgh.” 

All good dealers and lighting companies handle Westinghouse Motors. 

or lighting company will sell you a Westinghouse Motor if you insist. 


Any dealer 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Representatives All Over the World 


Sales Offices in 40 American Cities 
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OUR CANADIAN COUSINS — 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


on the side of the employer if justice is with 
him—of the worker if justice is with him; 
and we are against both, but for both if 
exact justice is with neither but is halfway 
between. We, the public, want this dispute 
settled; but we want it settled right.” 

What was the result? The dispute was 
settled, working men and employers satis- 
fied; and, of course, the public was more 
than satisfied. 

The Canadians, in their labor troubles, 
administer the law in the spirit that really 
good men and women are at outs about 
something upon which they can agree after 
their artificially heated blood has been 
cooled. They think that for each combat- 
ant to get the viewpoint of the other is the 
broad highway. 

As I mentioned once before: In the great 
majority of these cases the conciliation 
board has made its award in favor of the 
workers. In only a few cases has the award 
been in favor of the employers. It is the 
results of the law that have won from the 
working men their present favorable feeling 
toward it. 

At first, both working men and employers 
were ill-disposed toward this law. The 
working men felt that it was an attempt to 
interfere with their rights to better their 
condition by striking when they pleased. 
The employers were sure the law would be 
worked against them on account of poli- 
tics and such influences. But, because of 
the beneficial administration of the law, 
the working men generally are coming to 
support it. 


A Novelist to the Rescue 


Indeed the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada passed a resolution favoring it 
and asking that it be extended to other 
industries besides public utilities. Other 
bodies of organized labor have done the 
same. This favorable feeling, however, 
is not unanimous. I think the United 
Mineworkers of America passed a formal 
resolution against it at a recent annual 
convention. 

Also, labor has come to look more favor- 
ably on the law because it specifically rec- 
ognizes labor’s status under the Canadian 
trades unions act. We Americans will 
understand this by a reference to our Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. It is contended, 
and indeed our courts have decided, that 
this law applies to labor organizations as 
well as to organized capital engaged in 
industry. 

One of labor’s demands in the United 
States is that the Sherman law shall be 
modified by exempting laboring men from 
its provisions. Canada’s trades unions act 
puts her working men in much the same 
legal position that our working men would 
be in if our Sherman Anti-Trust Law were 
so amended as to exempt American working 
men from its provisions. 

“This section of our industrial disputes 
act,’”’ said a Canadian labor leader to me, ‘‘is 
of the greatest value to us. On the whole, 
the law as it is administered is growing in 
favor among us working men.”’ 

The administration of the law was very 
bitterly resisted in the beginning by a type 
of man with whom we in the United States 
are very familiar—the ‘‘lobbyist attorney” 
of a corporation who gets his bread and 
butter by “‘defending”’ his corporation from 
what he terms the “outrageous assaults of 
these working men.” 

Gradually, however, their opposition 
ceased; for the wiser employers and the 
honest and abler managers of corporations 
have found out that, on the whole, the 
prevention of industrial wars with their 
working men is a better thing for them than 
‘standing like a stone wall” for the “right 
to manage our business in our own way.” 

“T admit that the award usually has been 
against us,’ said one such man; ‘‘but, 
although I did not think these awards 
against us entirely just, yet the saving in 
time, in expense and in the steady conduct 
of our business has been a real saving to us 
when the balance was struck.” 

The severest test the law has experienced 
occurred as this paper was being written. 
Its outcome up to the present time strik- 
ingly shows the increasing moral power 
that has gathered round this labor statute. 
This test is the present coalminers’ strike, 
again in the coalmines of Western Alberta, 
where the strike of 1906 occurred which 
resulted in the passage of this very act. 


, 
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The miners had agreed to work } 
specified period on a certain seg 
wages. When the period specified in}, 


agreed to work had expired. 

Thereupon, the employers said 
miners struck. The miners said n 
that they no longer were employees,} 
contract having expired. Yet the n 
had to be done in order that the peo 
the prairie provinces might be fi 
with their fuel for the coming 
How, then, should this perplexing 
be solved? 

The Government wished to estab) 
conciliation board. The miners refus 
name their member upon the groun¢ 
there was no strike. They repeated 
they merely did not care to work und 
terms of the expired contract, which 
had a perfect legal right to refuse to d 

What, then, was to be done? The 
general Canadian law that authorize) 
Government on its own motion | 
pendently to investigate nearly anyjj 
There would be no result of suc ; 
investigation, except that the facts \y 
be published. The Government let. | 
known that if necessary this woul] 
done. 

Finally the working men, reflectingh 
the awards in the vast majority of casens 
been favorable to the working men, ar 
employers, conceding that: with few ei 
tions a just and wise conclusion hade 
reached in such cases — both agree to in 
thetwo members of the board of coneilii 
to settle this threatened warfare if posbl 

These two men named as a third 1} 
ber of this board that remarkable Canj 
novelist, Mr. Gordon, whom we Ame 
know as Ralph Connor. All, it apya 
had confidence in Mr. Gordon. Sohy 
made the chairman of this board. } 


for labor has been put has been dispos 
and the power of public opinion, workiy 
an orderly manner, has been vindicat, 


Putting an End to Strife 
And after all, what business men are 6 
ing for is steady and continuous 1 
ness, with peace and good feeling bet? 
employer and working men. Afteis 
although the awards of these Canil 
conciliation boards usually have bei 
favor of the working man, especial 


yet it actually has been found that § 
increased wages, which the empl 
thought would reduce their own profi| 
reality have increased their profits, til 
everything together. f 

Of course the decisions of the Caniii 
boards of conciliation have not always? 
in favor of the demands of the working ¢ 
And sometimes, in these informal } 
fidential talks that constitute the so-cl 
hearings of these Canadian boards, thei 
themselves have realized that it reall}y 
impossible for their employers to gra) 
their demands. In these cases it has? 
found that the working man showed! 
good sense and spirit of real justice 
constitutes the very heart of conceili 
and the very soul of industrial peace. 

The above is, in broad outlines 


employer and working man. 
studies it sees how ‘much better it is 
any effort at compulsory arbitration— 
at least, is gladly admitted by those 


is an attempt at a practical applicati( 
the Christian idea. It is an appeal to! 
forbearance, good sense and spiri 
justice, even toward a foe, that lie 
down in human nature and in the enc 
work out the righteous and happy 
duct of human life and the salvation 0 


race. 

Whether this Canadian appeal will 
ceed permanently the near future 
show. Thus far it has worked better 
anybody expected. . 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth and le s 
series of articles by Mr. Beveridge on Canae 
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The Union Suit—Munsingwear_ was more 
ithan an innovation: it was an upsetting of tradi- 
tion and it was in conflict with custom. It had to 
be introduced, explained, argued for. We were 
regarded as visionaries; the union suit was called 
a passing fad. Now we make twenty thousand 
union suits —Munsingwear—each working day. 
We make and sell over six million Munsingwear 
garments each year. 


__ Ithas 24 years of experience—successful experience—in it. 
It represents perfectly the judgment and satisfaction of the public. 
At is uncomplicated; it is easy to put on and take off. It is made 
in the modern, model Munsing mills. These mills are not only 
absolutely fireproof, but are conceded to be the highest type of 
factory construction as regards light, sanitation and ventilation. 
| This means that Munsingwear is cleanly made. 


Munsingwear woolen garments do not scratch. Many 
people think it is the wool that scratches. Wool does not irri- 
tate. It is the tiny pieces of burrs, etc., left in the wool because 
of careless combing, carding and washing. Our yarns are tested 
for cleanliness, as well as for strength, durability and wear. 
These tests apply to cotton, wool and mercerized yarns alike. 
We are captious about our raw materials. It pays you and it pays 
jus. The high standard of quality of material is duplicated by the 
high standard of workmanship in our factory. Our operatives are 
trained experts. 


I 


_ Only the highest type of efficiency, together with our wide 
distribution and great volume of sales could enable us to make 
‘Munsingwear of the finest fabric and offer it to you at prices 
which you would pay for underwear of inferior quality and work- 
manship. You get service in Munsingwear. It does not go to 
pieces, lose its shape or cease to fit after one or two washings. 
‘Laundering is the crucial test. 


Munsingwear actually improves in appearance with 
‘repeated trips to the laundry. 


Northwestern Knitting Company 
271 Lyndale Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The battle for union suits has been won by 
Munsingwear. There are ideas in Munsing- 
wear which are not in an ordinary union sult. 
If Munsingwear had not been made, union 
suits would still be an experiment. 


These are questions to ask when buying a 
union suit: 
well? 


UNSIN 
E AIR 


Satisfaction in Perfect Fitting 


FOR MEN 
WOMEN 
CHILDREN 


WENTY-FOUR years ago we began making union suits. For hundreds of 
years prior to then, men had been wearing the two-piece kind of underwear. 


it stay in place, and yet yield with the move- 
ment of the body? 
correctly proportioned ? 
it stand laundering ? 


Is it 
Will 


Is it comfortable ? 
Will it wear? 


The most satisfactory answer to these ques~ 


Does it fit 
Does 


Is it properly made? 
Does it cover the form properly? 


We put the quality in it inthe making. Our positive knowl- 
edge of the excellence of the yarn, the perfection of the fabric, 
the correctness of the cutting and making, the thoroughness of 
the finishing gives to you the assurance that for the same money 
you actually cannot buy the same value, the same continuous 
satisfaction that Munsingwear gives. 


One of the leading dealers in practically every town and city 
in the United States sells Munsingwear. His guarantee is quickly 
given to you. He knows, and perhaps you know, that our own 
broad guarantee of quality and wear is direct. We immediately 
refund the price or replace any Munsingwear suit that does not 
satisfy. Our rigid inspection of garments in the making is 
shown when you know that not sixty complaints were regis- 
tered last year—and more than six million Munsingwear gar- 
ments were sold. When you put on Munsingwear you don’t 
realize that you have underclothes on; you don’t feel it any 
more than you do your skin, so perfect is the fit and so pleas- 
antly does it conform to the position and movement of the body. 
Munsingwear is unconscious comfort. 


If you have never worn Munsingwear, begin now. You 
can obtain it in any weight and size. There is a right Munsing- 
wear size for you. ‘There is a Munsingwear dealer near you. 
If you. do not know him write us, and we will send you his 
name and a set of samples of all the different Munsingwear fab- 
rics. You can make some little girl happy by enclosing ten 
cents in stamps for two dainty Munsingwear doll vests, one 
pink and one blue. 


tions is Munsingwear. 
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Victor-Victrol. 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Equipped with all the latest Victor improve- 
ments, including Exhibition sound box, taper- 
ing arm, ‘‘ goose-neck”’, ten-inch turntable 
and concealed sound-amplifying features. 


ics 
————————— 


‘ 
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Other styles of 
the Victor-Victrola 
$50, $75, $100, $150, 
$200, $250 


Victors $10 to $100 


Oreo 


The fact that this instrument bears the famous Victor trademark + 
is a genuine Victor-Victrola guarantees to you the same high quality < 
standard of excellence so Well established and recognized in all products 
the Victor Company. 

There 1s no reason on earth why you should hesitate 
another moment in placing this greatest of all musical 
instruments in your home. All we ask is that you go to 
any music store and hear this new Victor-Victrola. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor: Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Closed Car 


Luxury at 
Reasonable Cost 


Winton Six Four-Door Limousine, $4500 


SS Sea eae 


WINTON SIX 


INTON SIX closed cars are superb creations. owner can always have at his command a thoroughly | 
Luxury is evident throughout. comfortable, weather-proof car. . 
Down to the smallest detail of finish and equip- ee 


ment, these cars are made to satisfy the most fastidious X A Be ; Wee) | 
and exacting buyer. The 48 H. P. Winton Six with genuine four-door lim- 


ousine body or landaulet body (operating levers inside) 
sells at $4500. 


The 48 H. P. Winton Six with three-quarter limou- | 
Because these bodies are made in our own efficient sine body sells at $4250. 4 


And especially to win the approval of My Lady. 


* * * 


plant, the cost is not extravagant. “When standard touring car body is ordered at the 
Indeed, we purposely keep the price down, because same time, the cost of this body is $250—a 50 per cent 
the Winton Six is a year-around car, and we want to make __ reduction from the regular price of $500. f 


it possible for all Winton Six owners to enjoy the services We are now making deliveries of limousines and 
of their cars in winter as well as summer—especially on — Jandaulets. Write for photographs and specifications, or 
those zipping cold days when an open touring car affords _ call at any Winton branch house or dealer’s. A compar- 
no comfort. ison of Winton Six limousine or landaulet with other 

With a limousine or landaulet body, the Winton Six _ high-grade closed bodies will be worth your while. * 


The Winton Six is the big success of the year. 
We have booked more orders than ever 
before at this season. Catalog upon request. 


| 


¢ 


BALTIMORE . Mt. Royal at North Ave. SAN FRANCISCO . 300 Van Ness 


Winton Six Three-Quarter Limousine, $4250 PITTSBURGH . Baum atBeattySt. SEATTLE .... % 2000-1006 Pike ! 


| The Winton Motor Car. Co 


CLEVELAND, Sixth City 
Winton Branch Houses 
NEW YORK ..__ Broadway at 70th St. CLEVELAND . . . 1228 Huron 
CHICAGO . Michigan Ave. at 13th St DETROIT .~ . « 998 Woodwar 
BOSTON . . 674 Commonwealth Ave. KANSAS CITY . . . 3328-3330 M 
PHILADELPHIA. 246-248 N. Broad St!) MINNEAPOLIS ._ 16-22 Eighth 
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johnny Gamble 


30UT the time the 
winner of the Bal- 
.- timore Handicap 
ad under the wire, 
ny Gamble started 
arup a bundle of nice 
1 tickets on Lady S. 
then Ashley Loring 
i ‘by swiftly in the 
rtion of the betting 
1. Loring stopped 
1 wheeled when he 
jot sight of Johnny 
ble, as did most men 
|iaiew him. 
‘Hello, Johnny! I 
¢t-_know you had run 
| How are you pick- 
them today?” he 
11. 
With a dream-book,”’ 
ered Gamble, smil- 
¢ “but I ate lobster 
saight.”” 
[didn’t know you 
il for the ponies,” 
i Loring. 
‘don’t; and it’s mu- 
| Thought I’d take 
more whirl, though, 
ha Maryland gov- 
*also closes the tracks 
Ver. How are you 
1022? 
Pmworking on a new 
(m,” stated the tall 
| om with elation. 
th this scheme, all 


shave to do is to bet 
je right horse. What 
‘you have in the 
idap?”’ 
The off bay over 
(,” replied Gamble, 
‘ating a team attached to a sprinkling wagon, away on the farther side of the 
ise. “Have one of her calling cards, Loring,” and he proffered one of the ex-tickets. 
Lady S$?” translated Loring. ‘‘I cut her acquaintance three bets ago.” And, turning 
‘shen toward the grandstand, he smiled up into one of the boxes and lifted his hat. 
lancing in that direction, Gamble was shocked to find himself looking squarely into 
ei eyes of a strikingly beautiful young woman who stood with her hands resting 
). the rail. 
What do you know about Collaton?”’ he asked; and, in spite of himself, he looked 
i. The young lady this time was laughing with a group of likable young idlers, all 
fom Gamble knew; and, since the startling stranger was occupied, he could indulge 
slightly more open inspection. 
I saw Collaton on the track today and he was making some big bets,” replied Loring 
afrown. ‘‘He’s not broke, Johnny. He’s merely been letting you hold the bag.”’ 
Well, help me let go. Loring, I must dissolve that partnership.” 
he young lawyer shook his head. 
No way to do it so long as the books remain lost. Unless one of you buys outright 
ractically defunct Gamble-Collaton Irrigation Company and assumes all its liabilities, 
will remain responsible, since Collaton possesses no visible property. I’m sure that 
‘ung you, Johnny.” 

ung me! I’m swelled up yet.” 
It’s your own fault. You trusted him too much.” 

trusted me. I sold land.” 

Of course he trusted you. Everybody does. Meantime he was out West incurring 
ions. You should have gone into. bankruptcy and settled at twenty cents on the 
t when you had a chance, as I advised you.” 

luldn’t. I look in the glass when I shave. Anyhow, it’s all paid now.” 
do you know, with the books lost? You started in with an equal amount of 
y. When that was gone Collaton announced himself broke—and let you foot the 
f he only raked off half of what he spent he got back his own and a tidy fortune 
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besides. Your only chance 
is to have that enormous 
land deal turn out a 
winner.” 

“Tt’s worse than Lady 
S. Tore up my ticket 
long ago.” 

“Quite a plunge on a 
long shot, with a welsher 
like Collaton making the 
book,’”’ commented Lor- 
ing. “He stripped you 
clean.” 

“‘T have my appetite,” 
insisted Gamble with a 
grin. His cheeks were 
ruddy and his skin as flaw- 
less as a babe’s, and his 
eyes, exceptionally large, 
were as clear as they were 
direct. 

“An appetite like yours 
only makes it worse to be 
broke,” laughed Loring. 

“There’s a plenty of 
money in New York if I 
want any,’ responded 
Gamble. “I don’t need 
money, anyhow, Ashley. 
I have my mother fixed— 
and there’s nobody else. 
Besides, I’m not broke. 
I have a hundred. Do 
you know a good horse?” 

“Nautchautauk,” ad- 
vised Loring, and they 
both turned in the direc- 
tion of the betting shed. 
“The price will probably 
be short; but I look on it 
as an investment.” 

“You can’t invest a 
hundred dollars,” argued 
Gamble. 

“You don’t mean to say that a hundred’s all you have in the world!” returned 
Loring. “I thought you’d saved a good deal more than that out of the wreck.’ 

“T did; but my brother was broke,’ replied Gamble carelessly, and stopped in front 
of a blackboard. The price on Nautchautauk was one and a half to two. “TI don’t want 
a bet,”’ he remarked, shaking his head at the board; “I need an accident. I wonder if 
that goat Angora has horns and a beard?” 

“People try fifty-to-one shots just before they cut their throats,’ warned Loring. 

“Hide my safety razor then. Angora carries my hundred. I'll feed a sawbuck apiece 
to ten books.” 

Loring lost sight of him for a few moments, but found him outside, by-and-by, in 
conversation with “‘Colonel’”? Bouncer, a heavily jowled man with grizzled hair and 
very friendly eyes which, however, could look quite cold enough on occasion. The 
Colonel was staring up at the box occupied by the young lady to whom Loring had bowed. 

“Bless my soul, I’m getting nearsighted!’’ he was saying as Loring joined them. 
“Tsn’t that Paul Gresham up there with Miss Joy?” 

“Ts that her name?’’ asked Gamble eagerly. ‘‘ Well, I believe it.” 

The Colonel turned from him impatiently. 

“You know Gresham, don’t you, Loring? Is that he up there in that box?” 

“That is Saint Paul all right,’’ answered Loring with a smile, as he glanced up at the 
prim and precise Gresham, who had now succeeded in fencing Miss Joy in a corner, away 
from the other young men. 

“Thanks,” said the Colonel, and walked away abstractedly, his eyes still turning in 
the direction of the box, although he did not even start to go up into the grandstand. 

“The Colonel is still bargain-hunting,’’ observed Loring with a laugh. “His shoe- 
manufacturing business has increased to the point that he must have more space—and 
he must have it at once. The only available ground is Gresham’s adjoining property, 
which Gresham long ago gave up trying to sell him. The Colonel is crazy to buy it now, 
but he’s afraid to let Gresham know he must have it, for fear Saint Paul will run up the 
price on him. In consequence, he trails the man round like a lovesick boy after an 
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actress. When he finds Gresham he only looks at him— 
and goes away. That’s only half of the laugh, however. 
Gresham wants to sell as badly as the Colonel wants to buy, 
but he don’t know where to find a fancy market. Queer 
ease, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Gamble. ‘‘Who’s Miss Joy?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Johnny, don’t say you’re hit too— 
even at long distance!” 

“Hit! repeated Gamble—‘“‘I’m flattened out. I’m no 
lady-fusser, Ashley, but I’m going to buy a new necktie.” 

“You don’t even know she’s rich, do you?” asked 
Loring, looking at him with a curious smile. 

“Of course I do!” asserted Johnny. ‘‘I saw her eyes. 
Who is she?” 

““That’s Miss Constance Joy —an orphan worth an exact 
million dollars; although I believe there is some sort of a 
string to it,” Loring told him. ‘She lives with her aunt, 
who is Mrs. Pattie Boyden, and she’s so pretty that even 
women forgive her. Anything else you want to know?” 

“Yes. Why do I want to bite Paul Gresham?” 

“Hush!” admonished Loring. ‘“‘He is the remnant of 
one of our very best imported families, and he needs the 
money. He sells a piece of father’s property every year, 
and he haunts Miss Joy like a pestilence. I think he’s 
mixed up in her million some way or other. Aunt Pattie 
approves of him very much; she is strong for family.” 

“Tl bite him yet,’ decided Gamble. ‘‘Say, Loring, 
how am I going to make a stringless million?” 

“Tf I knew that, I wouldn’t be your lawyer,” declared 
Loring—‘‘ Excuse me, Johnny; there’s a client of mine.” 


II 


NTO the box where Miss Constance Joy, slender and 
dark and tall, entertained her bevy of admirers, there 
swished a violently gowned young woman of buxom build 
and hearty manner, attended by a young man who wore a 
hundred-dollar suit and smiled feebly whenever he caught 
an eye. In his right hand he carried Miss Polly Parsons’ 
gloves and parasol; in his left, her race-card and handbag. 
Round his shoulders swung her field-glasses; from his 
right pocket protruded her fan and from his left pocket her 
auto veil. She carried her own vanity box. 

“Tf you aren’t the darlingest thing in the world!” she 
greeted Miss Joy, whose face had lighted with a smile of 
both amusement and pleasure. ‘‘ You certainly are some 
Con! Every time I see you in a new gown I change my 
dressmaker. Hello, boys!’”’ She shook hands cordially 
with all of them as soon as she had paid her brief respects 
to Mrs, Pattie Boyden, who was pleasant and indulgent 
enough in her greeting, but not needlessly so. 

““You’re looking as happy as ever, Polly,’’ observed 
Constance. 

“‘T’m as happy as a mosquito in a baby’s crib,’”’ avowed 
Polly. “I’ve added three thousand today to the sub- 
scription list for our Ocean View Baby Hotel. Where’s 
that list, Sammy?” 

Sammy Chirp passed a few things from his right to his 
left hand and searched a few pockets; passed a few things 
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“I Want Him Broke!’’ Explained Gresham, His Face Suddenly 


Twitching Viciously in Spite of Himself 


from his left to his right hand, dropped 
the lady’s handkerchief and picked it 
up, smiled feebly upon everybody, 
and then at last produced the sub- 
scription list, which Miss Joy read most 
interestedly. 

““That’s splendid, Polly!’ she ap- 
proved. ‘Another day’s work as good 
as this, and we'll be able to buy our 
hotel.” 

Paul Gresham, standing stiffly be- 
tween her and Polly, looked down at 
her and smiled correctly. 

“T guess we’d better go, don’t you 
think?” he remarked to the other 
young men. 

“VYou’re safe enough,” retorted 
Polly. ‘‘You’re safe any place with 
your checkbook. Besides, we don’t 
want to double names on this list. 
We'll spring another one when we’re 
ready to equip and run the place. 
Oh, there’s Johnny Gamble! Hello, 
Johnny!’ And she leaned far over 
the rail to call to him. 

It was strange how quickly Johnny 
Gamble was able to distinguish a sound 
coming from that direction, and he 
looked up immediately. 

“Come right up here, Johnny,”’ she 
commanded him. “I have a great 
surprise in store for you.” 

“‘Go any place you say if it’s not too hot there,’”’ he 
cheerfully assured her, and started off toward the staircase. 

“When I get Johnny Gamble’s name this list is closed,” 
said Polly confidently. 

“T’ll bet with you on that,” offered Bruce Townley. 
“Johnny probably hasn’t enough money to buy a tin rattle 
for your babies’ hotel.” ; 

“‘No!” she protested, shocked. ‘“‘I’m so used to seeing 
him with money that I don’t think I’d know him if he had 
it shaved off.” 

“He was too honest, as usual,’’ supplemented Val Russel, 
lounging carelessly against the rail. ‘‘Here comes Ashley 
Loring. He can tell you all about it. Johnny Gamble 
hasn’t a cent left, has he, Loring?” 

“Tt would be most unprofessional to discuss Mr. Gam- 
ble’s private affairs,’ said Loring reprovingly as he came 
into the box. ‘‘Aside from a mere detail like that, I don’t 
mind saying that Johnny Gamble has just bet the last 
hundred dollars he has in the world on an absolutely 
criminal long shot.” 

“T hope he wins!”’ stated Polly heartily. “I think he’s 
the only real gentleman I ever knew.” 

“Well, I like that!’ protested Val Russel, laughing. 

“T don’t mean a slam at you boys,” she hastily corrected. 
“You’re a nice, clean bunch; but I know so much about 
Johnny. He helps people, then hides so he can’t bethanked. 
He’s the one man out of a thousand that 
both women and men can trust.” 

“That’s rather a broad statement,” 
objected Paul Gresham who had eyed Polly 
with fastidious distaste every time she 
spoke. He was a rather silent young man 
with a thin, high-arched nose and eyebrows 
that met, and was so flawlessly dressed 
that he sat stiffly. 

“Tl make it two in a thousand, Mr. 
Gresham,”’ said Polly pleasantly. ‘I 
hadn’t noticed you; and whatever I am 
I try to be polite.” 

The four other young men, who were used 
to Polly’s sweeping generalities, laughed; 
for Polly had their hearty approval. 

Johnny Gamble arrived. 

““Where’s the surprise?”” he demanded 
with a furtive glance in the direction of 
Miss Joy, a glance which Gresham jealously 
resented. 

“Me!” she gayly told him, thrusting her 
subscription list into the pocket of Sammy 
Chirp. ‘You haven’t seen me since I 
got back.” 

“You’re no surprise—you’re a gasp!” 
he informed her, heartily glad to see her. 
“That sunset bonnet is a maraschino.” 

“Pinkest one they had,’ she compla- 
cently assured him. “I want you to meet 
some friends of mine, Johnny.”’ And, with 
vast pride in her acquaintanceship with all 
parties concerned, she introduced him to 
Constance and Aunt Pattie. 

Johnny Gamble and Constance Joy, for 
just a moment, looked upon each other 
with the frank liking which sometimes 
makes strangers old friends. Gresham saw 
that instant liking and stiffened. Johnny 
Gamble, born in a two-room cottage and 


“‘Where Did You Find it? Follow You Home One 
Cold Night, or Did a Friend Give it to You?’’ 
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with sordid experie 
behind him of wl 
did not like to thin’ 
this company, dro 
his eyes; whereupon } 
Constance Joy, who 
been cradled under sj 
coverlets, studied 
serenely. She had ] 
enough opportunity. 
inspect odd types at 
range—and this yw 
very interesting speci 
His eyes were the 
remarkable blue she 
ever seen. 

“Cousin Polly has | 
telling us most pleg 
things about yo u, 
observed. 

“Your cousin Po 
he inquired, perplexe 


“Yes; we're 
now,” announced | 
happily. “It’s t 


time I ever had 
lations, and I’m tid 
stiff!” 

So am I!” ae 
Johnny heartily, 
vaguely that some 
other must have n 

“You are just in the nick of time, Gamble,” G 
quietly stated with a deliberate intention of hum 
this child of no one. ‘‘Miss Polly has a subscrip 
which she wants you to complete.” 

“‘He’s too late,” replied Polly with a flash of her 
Gresham’s direction. ‘‘Mr. Loring just closed 
list,” and she winked vigorously at Loring. 

‘“‘Loring’s my friend,” Gamble said with a chee 
laugh. ‘‘I have check-writer’s cramp. Who’s to get 
loving cup?” : 

“The loving cup’s a bottle,” Polly returned. “1 
a babies’ benefit. It’s Constance’s pet scheme a 
crazy about it. We’ve found a big, hundred-room gs 
hotel, with two hundred acres of ground, on a hi 
overlooking the ocean; and we’re going to turn i 
free hotel for sickly babies and their mothers. 
some scheme?”’ 

“T’m so strong for it I ache!’? announced Mr. Gam 
with fervor. ‘‘Put me down for ——” He checked h 
self ruefully. ‘I forgot I was broke!” Gresham shrug 
his shoulders in satisfaction. 

“You'll take something for that,’ Polly confi 
comforted her friend Gamble. “‘There’s G. W. M 
Company, Johnny. Take me over to him and wa 
fool him when he says he has no checkbook wi 
I have checkblanks on every bank in town. Brin 
my handbag and my subscription list, Sammy.” 

When they had gone, with the feebly pleased § 
dutifully bringing up the rear, Gresham looked after th 
with relief. 

“Handicap day brings out some queer people,” 
observed. 

“Tf you mean Mr. Gamble I think him deli 
Constance quickly advised him. ‘I’m inclined 
with Polly that he is very much a gentleman.” 

“He would be quite likely to appeal to Polly,’ remar 
Aunt Pattie as she arose for a visit to a near-by box 

“You mean Cousin Polly,” corrected Constance 

Gresham was very thoughtful. He was more logic: 
calculating than most people thought him. 
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T WAS Polly’s cousinship that puzzled Johnny Gaml 

‘“When you picked a cousin you made some choice,” 
complimented her. ‘‘How did you do it?” i 

“They made me,” she explained. ‘‘You know tl 
Billy Parsons was the only. man I ever wanted to marry 
or ever will, I guess. His folks met me once and W 
stand for me at all; then Billy took sick and went 
his head. He cried for me so that the doctor said 
to have me; so I canceled the best engagement I evi 
I wasn’t a star, but I was featured and was mak 
awful hit. I went right to the house, though, and 
two months—till Billy died. Then I went back te 
but I hated it. Well, along toward the last they’d 
friendly that I was awfullonesome. It wasn’t long t 
got lonesome too. They’re old, you know; and Bill 
allthey had. So they came after me and I went with the 
and they adopted me and we all love each other to deal 
Constance’s my cousin now—and she stands it withe 
batting an eyelash. She’s about the cream of the 
Johnny!” 

He drew in his breath sharply. 

“You’re a lucky kid!” he told her. 

There was something in the intensity of his tone 
made her look up at him, startled. 


had 


Now don’t you fall in love with her, Johnny!” she 


“Why not?” he demanded. ‘‘I never tried it; but I 


hes 


All right then; take to pickles and perfume. Look 
, Johnny; if none of her own set can ring her with an 
nge wreath what can an outsider do?”’ 

‘How do I know till I try?”’ he inquired. ‘I get you, 
lly. You mean I’m not in her class; but, you see, I 
int her!” 

*So do the others,”’ she objected. 

‘They’re not used to hard work,”’ he earnestly informed 
|. “Say, I need a million dollars.” 

|‘Take enough while you’re at it! What do you want 
‘Her stack’s that high.” 
‘She'd never count it.” 


‘I know; but Aunt Pattie and I would. I have to 
re it, Polly.” 


‘Then you'll get it,’’ she resignedly admitted. ‘‘Why, 
janny, I believe you could get Constance too!” she 
sled with suddenly accelerated belief in him. “Well, 
licertainlyforyou. Tell me, what canI dotohelp you?’ es 
\ ‘Poison Gresham for me,” he briefly directed. 
‘Give me your fifteen cents,’’ she directed. 
‘[e’s about as popular with her as a flea with a 
iz; but he goes with the furniture. He was 
sihed on her by her Aunt Gertrude.” 

\‘Why did her aunt hate her?” 

“She hated everybody; so she went in for 
qirity. She made six wills, each time leaving 
: her money to a different public institution; 
[: they each one did something she didn’t like 
ore she could die. The last time she decided 
tzive Constance a chance, made a new will and 
bik sick the same night. Constance has the 
verest on her million till she marries Gresham; 
'nshe gets it all. If she marries anybody else 
‘ore Gresham dies the money goes to a home 
blind cats, or something like that.” 
‘Healthy soul, wasn’t she?’’ commiserated 
anny. “But why Gresham?” 

'*The bug for family. Aunt Gertrude’s father 
(n’t make his tobacco-trust money fast enough 
f her to marry Gresham’s father, who would 
lve been a lord if everybody in England had 
d. Constance is to bring aristocracy into 
(: family now.” 

/*Tell her to tear up that million. I'll get her 
ther one,”’ offered Johnny easily. 

You'll need some repairs before you start,” 
» suggested. ‘“‘They tell me you’re down 
1 out.” 

‘Tell them to guess again!” he indignantly 
iorted. ‘I own allthetomorrows in the world. 
ere’s money in every one of them.” 

‘I’ve got an awful big bank account that 
bds exercise,’ she offered. ‘‘Now, look here, 
anny, don’t yell like I’d hit you with a brick. 
u told me to help myself once when I needed 
and I did. You ought to let me get even. 
right, then; be stingy! Where’s Sammy?” 
2 had been feeling in both sleeves with a trace 
annoyance, and now she turned to discover 
mmy a few paces back, idly watching a police- 
m putting an inebriated man off the track. 
‘ammy!”’ she called him sharply. He came, 
ming and frightened. ‘I’ve lost my handkerchief,’’ she 
ormed him. ‘Go get it.”’ Sammy smiled gratefully 
1 was gone. 

Where did you find it?” asked Johnny, indicating the 
darting messenger. ‘‘Follow you home one cold night, 
did a friend give it to you?” 

“Oh, no,” she said carelessly; “it just sticks around. 
‘an’t get rid of it, so I’ve trained it to be handy when I 
ed it.” 

She fastened upon Colonel Mason just as the horses 
me to the post, and she was supplying him with a check- 
ink just as they got away from the barrier. Gamble 
med to the track and distinguished his long shot off in 
»lead. He smiled grimly at that irony, for he had seen 
lig-shot horses raise false hopes before. Mildly inter- 
‘ed, he watched Angora reach the quarter pole, still in 
2lead. Rather incredulously, he saw her still in the lead 
‘the half. He was eager about it when she rounded the 
vee-quarters with nothing but daylight before her; and 
ishe came down the stretch, with Nautchautauk reaching 
for her flanks, he stuck the ash-end of his cigar in his 
uth and did not see the finish. He knew, by the colossal 
yan from the grandstand, however, that Angora had 
aten the favorite; and, though he was not in the least 
sited, he felt through all his pockets for his tickets, for- 
}'ting that he had taken them out at the beginning of 
® race and still held them in his hand; also, he forgot 


“ 
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completely that he was supposed to be escorting Polly, and 
immediately sauntered down to the betting shed—to 
collect the largest five thousand and one hundred dollars 
in captivity. 
Iv 

GENERAL desire to bet upon the last race had sent 

all the occupants of the Boyden box, except Constance, 
Polly and Gresham, down to the betting shed when Gamble 
returned; and he was very glad there was room enough 
for him to sit down and enjoy himself. He had evil designs 
upon Gresham. 

“This is my lucky day,”’ he obsérved, smiling upon Miss 
Joy. “I began this afternoon to pile up an exact million. 
A near horse gave me a five-thousand-dollar start.” 

“Tf you keep on at the rate of five thousand dollars an 
hour you’ll have your million in two hundred hours,” 
Constance figured for him. 

“T won’t work Sundays, evenings, holidays or birth- 
days,” he objected. 

‘How fussy!’’ commented Polly. 
horse?”’ 

“A goat by the name of Angora,” he replied. 

“That race should call for an inquiry,” sternly stated 
Gresham. 

““You must have bet on the favorite,” returned Gamble, 
and laughed when Gresham winced. Not a shade of 
Gresham’s expression was escaping him now. 


“Which was the kind 


at 


“*Here’s My Fountain Pen. Indorse That Check Over to Me, Won’t You?” 


“We all did,” acknowledged Constance smilingly. ‘‘This 
is the first time I ever bet on the races; and I sent down 
to bet on every horse in this last one, so I’ll be sure to win 
just once. Isuppose you attend the races frequently, Mr. 
Gamble?” 

“T’ll give you one more guess,” 
like to walk home.” 

“You won’t have to walk this time,”’ she reminded him. 

“Not while I ride!’’ asserted Polly stoutly. ‘I’m so 
glad you won, Johnny. I guess you’ll stay in Baltimore 
now.” 

“And give this back? I’ll get an injunction against 
myself first. Polly, I owe you twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Here’s the money.” 

“This is so sudden,”’ she coyly observed. ‘“‘My memory’s 
poor, though, Johnny.” 

“Tt’s a promise I made myself: If I won this bet half of 
the winnings belonged to the babies’ hotel.” 

“Wait, Johnny,” objected Polly, pushing the money 
away from her. ‘I’d rather have you on the new sub- 
scription list, by-and-by, for the furnishing and remodeling 
fund.” 

“‘T’ll go on both of them,” he offered, putting the money 
in her lap. ‘‘ You ought to know that I stick.” 

“Yes, you do,” she sighed, and passed him the list, 
covertly pointing out Gresham’s name as she did so and 
showing the amount opposite it to be one hundred dollars. 


he returned. “I don’t 
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“Mr. Gamble wants to make sure that you'll get ‘t,” 
sneered Gresham, and laughed. He was anxious to belittle 
Gamble in the eyes of Constance. 

“Tf Johnny Gamble puts his name down it’s as good as 
paid!” flared Polly. ‘‘By-the-way, Mr. Gresham, I have 
that Corn Exchange checkblank for you now.” 

She handed him the blank and her fountain pen; and, 
with some slight reluctance, Mr. Gresham paid his 
subscription. 

“Thanks,” said Polly briskly. “Johnny, did you 3ay 
I should put you on the other list for the same amount?” 

Constance leaned hastily forward, with the impulse to 
interfere against so foolhardy a thing, but caught herself; 
and, leaning back, she looked at Johnny Gamble in profile 
and smiled. There was something fascinating about the 
fellow’s clear-eyed assurance as he cheerfully answered: 

“Tf you please, Polly.” 

“Tt will take you four hundred hours now to make your 
million,’ Gresham advised him, with scarcely concealed 
contempt. 

“T’m no loafer,’’ Gamble declared. 

They all laughed at that. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” apologized Gresham. ‘“Let’s see. 
How long will it take you to make your million at the rate 
of five thousand an hour? How many hours a day?” 

“About seven on regular days; three on Saturdays.” 

Both the girls were still laughing at the absurdity of it all. 

“Counting off for Sundays, you should have 
your million in about forty days,” persisted 
Gresham, figuring it with pencil and paper. 

Johnny studied the problem carefully. 

“All right; I'll do it,’’ he announced, and 
looked at his watch. 

“Bravo!’’ applauded Constance. “If you 
could succeed in that you would display a force 
which nothing could resist.” 

Gresham looked at her with a quick frown. 

“‘And if he failed he would display a pre- 
sumption which nothing could forgive,’ he 
sneeringly paraphrased. “‘If it’s not asking too 
much, Mr. Gamble, I’m curious to know how 
you propose to accumulate your million.’”’ And 
he smiled across at Miss Joy, who turned to 
Gamble, waiting interestedly for his reply. 

“Work a lot of neglected stunts. I never 
wanted to make a million till now. I know how, 
though. I think I’ll start with real estate.’ 
And he watched Gresham narrowly. 

“That’s a dismal enough opening,’ announced 
Gresham with a pained expression. “It isimpos- 
sible to get a decent price for property, especially 
when you want to sell it.” 

“Tf you want to get rid of some I'll buy it,” 
offered Gamble promptly. 

“T want cash.” And again Gresham smiled 
over at Constance. The slight trace of a frown 
flitted across her brow. She had always thought 
of Gresham as a man of perfect breeding. 

“‘Name the right figure. I’ll make a deal 
with you on the spot.” 

“This is scarcely the place for business,” 
Gresham reproved him. 

“‘T beg pardon,’’ Gamble quickly saiij, and 
looked at Constance, a trifle abashed. 

“Please go ahead,” that young lady urged. 
““This is more fun than the races.” 

“Thanks.” He smiled gratefully. ‘Now, 
Gresham, let’s get down to statistics. These are 

i working hours. Here’s twenty-five hundred.” 

“What for?”’ asked Gresham, looking at the 
money avariciously. 
“To show confidence in the dealer. 
lot uptown. What’s it worth?” 

“Forty thousand dollars,’ recited Gresham. 

“Tf you want forty it’s worth thirty,’’ Gamble sagely 
concluded. “TI’ll split it with you. Give you thirty-five.” 

Gresham shook his head; but Gamble, watching him 
closely, saw that he was figuring. 

“T can’t let the property go for less than its value.” 

“T don’t want you to. I offered you thirty-five.” 

“On what terms?”’ inquired Gresham cautiously. 

“Thirty days cash. This twenty-five hundred is a first 
payment. I want a renewable option. Ii I don’t cross 
over with the balance in thirty days spend the money.” 

“What do you mean by a renewable option?” asked 
Gresham, hesitating. 

“When this option runs out I get another at the same 
price—and twice more after that.” 

““Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Gresham, turning away. “‘ Why, 
I’d be letting you tie up my property for four months.” 

“T’m offering you over seventy per cent a year. You’d 
rather stay tied.” 

Gresham pondered that problem a moment. 

“By Jove, you’reright!”’ hesaid. ‘“I’mselfish enough to 
hope that you can’t pay for it in thirty days.’’ He reflected 
that in all probability this reckless person was playing 
another long shot. ‘“‘I’ll take you.” 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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WO flimsy planes 
fit, consisting of fabric 

stretched over a 
wooden frame and extending to the right 
and to the left of a light, canvas-covered By 
body; a wooden propeller and a motor 
whirling round with the speed of an elec- 
tric fan; vertical rudders’ and horizontal rudders—these 
are the few structural elements of the delicate machines in 
which reckless men 
risk their lives to win 
purses of fifty thousand 
dollars offered by news- 
paper owners. If the 
flying-machines were 
markedly improved 
after each ghastly 
death, so that the day 
would be brought ap- 
preciably nearer when 
you and I may take 
out our aeroplanes with 
the same confidence 
that marks our prep- 
arations for an exten- 
sive automobile tour, 
if the winning of much 
prize-money were ac- 
companied by the 
discovery of some new 
mechanical principle, 
we might view with more equanimity the formidable list 
of those who have given up their lives. As it is, there has 
been only slight progress in flying-machine design since 
the time when Blériot flew across the Channel. The flying 
records of the day are made, not by machines but by 
men. Since the sixth of July, 1908, when Farman won 
the Armengaud prize for flying a circular kilometer, there 
has been a wonderful improvement in the handling of 
machines, but beyond that little to boast of. 

If you seek the reason for this stagnation in the mechan- 
ical perfection of the flying-machine you will find it in the 
balance ‘sheets of the more prominent French manufac- 
turers. On a paid-up capital of $260,000 one of these 
manufacturers in 1910 made a net profit of $66,000, and 
another, the company by which the motor used in races is 
manufactured, made a net profit of $459,358 on a paid-up 
capital of only $240,000. Necessity may be the mother of 
invention, but prosperity may under some circumstances 
be its death. It pays to adhere to the old type, wherefore 
the old type.is still with us. No manufacturer or champion 
of the air is likely to risk the loss of a $50,000 purse with 
an untried machine of radically new design. 
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Earl Qvington Wearing the 
Latest French Fashion in Life: 
Saving Aviation Head:Gear 


Cee Is the Game Worth the Candle? 


HE profits of the aviators themselves are fully equal to 

those earned by the manufacturers. Paulhan, who used 
to make fifteen dollars a week as a hand in an aeroplane 
factory near Paris, learned to fly in order to try out 
machines. One day he made an altitude record. Forth- 
with he became an aeronautic lion very much in demand 
at meetings. Within two years he captured $200,000 in 
prize-money. Blériot is said to have made about $100,000 
before he confined his attention to the building of the 
machine that bears his name. More than $1,000,000 in 
prizes has been offered for the year 1911. The wonder is 
that more men in high-powered machines are not chasing 
dollars. Perhaps the reason is to be found more in the cost 
of racing than in the personal risks involved. 

A Blériot monoplane is worth from 12,000 to 28,000 
francs—$2400 to $5600—and an Antoinette is worth 20,000 
francs—$4000—in Paris. These are ordinary or ‘“‘stock”’ 
models, fitted with engines that vary in horsepower from 
twenty-five to fifty. A one-hundred-horsepower racing 
monoplane may be worth from $8000 to $10,000. The 
cost of repairs necessitated by inevitable accidents is 
difficult to estimate, but it is certain that in comparison 
the maintenance charges for an automobile, even when 
intrusted to a dishonest chauffeur who battens on com- 
missions received from garage keepers, are vanishingly 
small. Add to the repair bill the salaries of two or three 
mechanics whose duty it is to keep a racing aviator’s 
several machines in trim—a crack airman must have more 
than one aeroplane—and it is not difficult to understand 
why most of the men who are earning fortunes in the air 
are supported by manufacturers with whom, in America 
at least, they are compelled to share their winnings. 

Is the game worth the candle? The Wrights, Sommer, 
Blériot, Farman, Paulhan, Morane, Curtiss, Breguet, the 
dare-devils of yesterday, are the staid manufacturers of 
today. Nolonger does the press ring with their exploits. It 


Jlvietion Contests and Their Perils 


is not because the shop is safer and perhaps more respect- 
able than the racing-ground; it is because the record- 
breakers of yesterday are shattered in nerve and body. 

The preparations for a great race, such as the one- 
thousand-mile English circuit won by Lieutenant Conneau, 
are in themselves a severe tax on a strong man’s nerves. 
In a score of hangars mechanics are tightening wires, 
repairing motor troubles, stopping leaky fuel-tanks, with 
almost feverish haste. The tense atmosphere is like that 
of a greenroom on the first night of a new play. Aviators 
stalk about, for the most part smoking one cigarette after 
another, trying their best to appear calm, yet chafing 
inwardly at the seeming slowness of their men. Sometimes 
it happens that in this haste the simplest precautions 
are overlooked. Leblanc; for example, lost the Gordon- 
Bennett race at Belmont Park in 1910 because some one 
had forgotten to fill his fuel-tank, and that after his 
mechanies had slaved for hours on his one-hundred-horse- 
power Blériot. The European circuit, a race of one thou- 
sand miles from Paris to Liége, Utrecht, Brussels, Calais, 
London, and thence by way of Calais back to Paris, was 
scheduled to start at four o’clock in the morning; but it 
was not until two of the following afternoon that Lieutenant 
Conneau, the first to start, whirred on his way —all because 
of the difficulty of getting motors to work and of assem- 
bling parts. Twenty-three machines were eliminated in 
the first one hundred and eighty miles of the race, and all 
the serious accidents occurred on the first day—proof 
enough that nerves played their part in that great contest. 

The high flier, the man who, for the sake of a prize 
offered by the management of a meeting, slowly worms 
his way into the blue until he is a mere speck or is actually 
lost to view in a cloud, pays even more dearly for his 
ephemeral glory and his newspaper honors. His case has 
been pathologically considered in a paper read before the 
Académie des Sciences by Doctors Cruchet and Moulinier. 
As the aviator ascends the temperature falls about one 
degree Fahrenheit for every one hundred and eighty-three 
feet. At a height of about ten thousand feet, which is the 
cabalistie figure that fascinates high fliers at American 
meets, the temperature is that of a cold winter day, even 
though on the ground thousands may be mopping the 
perspiration from their brows. When he has climbed to 
a height of over a mile the aviator notices that his heart 
is beginning to beat faster; that there is a buzzing in his 
ears; that his head aches; that there is an indescribable 
feeling of discomfort, utterly different from the nausea 
experienced by mountain-climbers. This malaise, as 
Morane tells us from actual experience, may be partly 
attributed to an overwhelming sense of solitude, an unut- 
terable anguish of mind. If the sun is shining over a bank 
of clouds the light is reflected back as in a mirror. Despite 
the resultant blinding glare, which seriously interferes with 
the proper guidance of the machine, the aviator forces his 
Way up and up ina winding path. At seven thousand feet 
he is numb with cold. His voluntary movements are mere 
lethargic jerks, such is the effect of thin air and low temper- 
ature; yet not for a single instant may he relax his grasp 
of the control-levers or take his foot from the tiller-bar. 
He may have hallucinations, like Morane, who on one occa- 
sion had a vision of 
the cathedral of Notre 
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earth. That long, sy 
hawklike swoop, howts 
graceful and facile it may seem from }¢ 
grandstand, makes a coward of even je 
bravest man. The fear of a horrible iq 
assails him. To add to his wretched) 
he experiences a sensation of heat and pain. Hig jhe 
flushes; his eyes smart; his heart beats violently. Ase 
nears the ground a strange drowsiness seizes .him. Tis 
only with an effort that he succeeds in keeping his eg 
open. When at last he touches the grass he is more lili, 
torpid, hibernating snake than a human being, so fai\g 
sensation is concerned. He steps out of the machine y 
the slow, awkward movements of a drunken man yo 
cares not whither he stumbles if he can only sleep. 
In the paper referred to, Doctors Cruchet and Moulii\y 
cite the case of a young aviator who had failed to rety 
to his hangar. He was found seated in his machine in |g 
open country, sound asleep. When he was awakened 
could not explain how he came to alight in the place whie 
he was discovered. Who knows but Hoxsey may have rt 
his death at Los Angeles because he no longer had the y- 
power to control his machine after a drop of seven th\- 
sand feet in less than three minutes? Who knows | 
Chavez, after his remarkable passage of the Alps, n 
have rocked his steering-column too far in his lethargy ¢ 
plunged in consequence to his death? Who knows ] 
many an accident that cannot be explained by an exami). 
tion of splintered wood, tattered fabric and twisted pel 
may be thus accounted for? 
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A Lonely Drive to Death | 


O THE tragedies of racing and high flying must 2 

added the gruesome fatalities that mark attempts) 
carry off prizes offered for exploits of a special charact|, 
Such a prize was that put up in 1910 by Baron de Fort 
for the longest flight from England into the continentf 
Europe made before the end of the year. The sum to} 
won was four thousand pounds. One of those who rest 
to win it was Cecil Grace, an experienced English aviat . 
He crossed the Channel on December twenty-second, k> 
alighted at Calais because of adverse winds. After a br 
rest he started back for England, determined to the ao: 


attempt on the following morning. High over the cro} 
Channel boat he soared. Those on deck craned their nec 
in the effort to follow him. ; 
“That man’s heading the wrong way for Dover,” a 
the captain of the steamer to a Mr. Le Cren, a friend of t 
aviator. S| 
Later two Calais steam tugs, standing in the Cham) 
ready to give assistance when necessary, spied the machi, 
no bigger than a sparrow, floating off to the nori) 
Through a patchy fog the men on the East Goodwin lig 
ship caught a fleeting glimpse of the machine still headi’ 
forthenorth. A few minutes later the skipper of a Ramsga) 
fishing-smack heard a buzzing over his head. He look 
up and saw a biplane. That was the last seen of Cr 
A few weeks later an aviator’s cap with a pair of gogg 
attached to it was picked up on the beach near Osten) 
What became of man and machine? We can only gue} 
Skilled aviator though he was, Grace had made no allowan . 
for leeway caused by a southwest wind. Steadily . 


driven to the northeast—steadily toward the North § 
It is not difficult to imagine the anguish that must ha’ 


on a convenient wu 
right tells him thi 


Dame before him, al- 
though he knew that 
Paris was hundreds of 
milesaway. Hemay 
be haunted,as Renaux 
confessed he was, by 
the fate of Chavez, 
who soared high over 
the Alps to Italy only 
to meet a terrible 
death. Much beyond 
eleven thousand feet 
he cannot go. At 
that height his motor 
refuses to work be- 
cause of the poor 
compression. It has 
taken him about an 
hour to reach that 
giddy altitude. He 
tilts his horizontal 
rudder down. In 
seven sickening 
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half an hour he 
elapsed —time enouy. 
for the crossing. Y 
there is no lan 
below; only a fishin 
smack. Another ha 
hour passes. Still 

land in sight. T 

fuel-tank holds enoug 


i 
, 
been his. The watch that he always hung in front oA 
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gasoline for a seve 
hours’ journey. \ Ni 
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worry? In seve 
hours, if the motor lt 
not stalled, the eli 
of Dover must ral 
up. Besides, thereal 
the Calais steam tu! 
slowly threading 


Channel, ready 


no tug, not even 
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fishing-smack. 


le is becoming anxious now. Can the compass be 
o? Have the occasional fog-banks through which the 
hine has plowed veiled the land from his eyes? He 
| des down to a height of about a hundred feet. Only the 
_sinkled sea meets his eye. In desperation he soars up 
jain, only to glide down in the hope of spying one of the 
‘Jany steamers that ply the Channel. But is this the 
fhannel? The Channel would have been crossed long ago. 
‘a realizes that he is lost in the air, hopelessly lost some- 
here between water and sky. The fuel is giving out. He 
ows not that a relentless southwest wind is driving him 
_}-ther and farther to the northeast, inevitably toward the 
srth Sea, where only a miracle can save him. Hoping 
painst hope, he 
es what little he 
‘n to husband his 
soline. Drop by 
op it is converted 
so gas and de- 
‘nated in the 
tor. Then comes 
b awful moment 
jen the last charge 
exploded in the 
linders, when the 
tons travel back 
d forth for the 
itfew times, when 
_ epropeller-blades 
fase to revolve. 
hocan picture the 
spair that is his 
jen against his 
‘ll he sinks to 
\; doom with only 
few screaming 
ills to watch the 
‘iters of the North 
a close over him? 
The fate of Grace 
ives home the 
oc fact 
at motion is the 
pret of an aero- 
‘me’s flight. It 
‘nnot hover over 
single spot. The 
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HE really historic incident of the 
first session of the Sixty-second 


Congress was not the passing of 
2 reciprocity bill, the enactment 
‘the corrupt-practices act, the tariff 
7. or the admission of two new states, but the 
ssing by the Senate of the joint resolution providing 
i the election of Senators by direct vote. Many tariff 
Is have passed the Senate and many states have been 
mitted to the Union, but it has taken more than sixty 
jars of effort to induce the Senate to agree to give the 
ple an opportunity to change the method of electing 
i members. If it had not been for the demand of Senator 
eon, of Georgia, that section four of article one of the 
| saa be changed so as to take from the Federal 
vernment all control of the times and manner of elect- 
¢ Senators—an authority that has existed since the 
mstitution was framed—the proposition for the direct 
ction of Senators would now be before the states for 
air ratification. 
The fight for the direct election of Senators has been long 
‘d interesting. Among the numerous compromises that 
re agreed to by the framers of the Constitution was one 
\ gee for the election of Senators by the state legis- 
‘ures instead of choosing them by appointment or by 
popular election. After the animosities growing out 
‘the discussion and adoption of the Constitution had 
jssed away, for almost half a century there appeared to 
‘little dissatisfaction with the method provided for the 
‘ction of Senators. It was not until 1826 that any action 
'Staken in Congress looking to a change in this provision 
‘the Constitution. During that year Mr. Storrs, a 
iat from the state of New York, introduced a 
lution providing for an amendment to the Constitution 
g Senators elective by a direct vote of the people. 
id since that date there has been a growing demand for 
a change in our Constitution. 
Mr. Storrs’ effort was followed by the introduction of a 
ailar resolution by Mr. Wright, of Ohio, on February 19, 
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late Professor Langley used to liken the aeroplane to askater 
gliding on thin ice. Both must travel so fast that they lit- 
erally have no time to fall. Obviously much depends on the 
motor. That at least ought to be absolutely trustworthy. 

It so happens that because of the requirements of the 
flying-machine the aviation motor is anything but trust- 
worthy. Above all it must be extraordinarily light, yet 
it must deliver a great amount of power despite its exces- 
sive lightness. The ideal motor has not been invented, and 
until it is the flying-machine cannot compete with the 
motor car for touring, and accidents more or less serious 
will occur. The motor at present most widely used in 


flying-machines bears, no outward resemblance to the 
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1829. This resolution limited the senatorial term to four 
years. Six years afterward, in 1835, another resolution 
similar to that presented by Mr. Storrs was introduced, 
but no serious consideration was ever given to any of these 
resolutions. As time went on, however, the sentiment in 
favor of the direct election of Senators grew; and between 
1850 and 1855 there were at least five such resolutions 
introduced in the lower house of Congress. None of them 
was ever reported from the committees to which they were 
referred. 

The first resolution introduced in the Senate providing 
for a change in the method of electing Senators was pre- 
sented on January 14, 1850, by Senator Clemens, of 
Alabama. It is interesting to note that the most ardent 
advocate of changing the method of choosing Senators, 
from election by the state legislatures to that of a direct 
vote of the people, was Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee. 
While a member of the House of Representatives he 
introduced two resolutions providing for this change in the 
Constitution; and in 1860, when a member of the Senate, 
he renewed the agitation. In 1868, when President of the 
United States, he sent a special message to Congress 
advocating the measure, and he repeated the same recom- 
mendations in his annual message. Johnson was the 
advocate not only of the direct election of Senators, but 
also of abolishing the electoral college and electing Presi- 
dents by a direct vote. If it had not been for the tragedies 
of the Civil War, which absorbed the attention of the 
public for so many years and which completely changed 
the course of Johnson’s life, he might have accomplished 
more than he did in enlarging this democratic principle in 
our national affairs. 

From the effort which Johnson made in 1860 there seems 
to have been no interest taken in the matter in the Senate 
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automobile engine. Its cylinders are not arranged verti- 
cally in a row, but are grouped spokewise around the 
driving shaft, with the object of dispensing with a long, 
heavy crankease. Cylinders, shaft and propeller whirl 
around as one piece at a speed of approximately fourteen 
hundred revolutions a minute. There is no flywheel, 
because the motor acts asone. There is no cooling system, 
because the motor is cooled by reason of its very spinning. 
There is no carbureter—although in some other types 
carbureters are employed—because the fuel is fed dropwise 
to the motor. There is no change-speed gear. 

The motor is started not with a crank, as an automo- 
bilist would expect, but by means of the propeller. To 
prevent the throb- 
bing machine from 
leaping forward 
from three to six 
men must cling to 
the framework and 
dig their feet into 
the ground in the 
teeth of the hurri- 
cane generated by 
the glittering pro- 
peller and roaring 
motor. They can- 
not hold a high- 
powered machine in 
leash indefinitely. 
When the pilot 
nods or gestures— 
a spoken com- 
mand could not 
be heard—they re- 
lease their hold with 
the readiness of 
men who have been 
restraining a wild 
beast. iven one 
who is not an en- 
gineer must realize 
that such a “power 
plant is very crude; 
that the necessity 
of starting the 

(Concluded on 

Page 53) 


The Inside Story of the Fight for the Direct Election of Senators 


until 1878. On January thirty-first 
of that year Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, 
introduced a resolution providing for 
the direct election of Senators; and 
in December of the same year Mr. 
Windom, of Minnesota, presented another. Both of these 
resolutions were referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, but never reported from the committee. 
In 1876 Mr. Wright, of Iowa, introduced another reso- 
lution, which was referred to the same committee with 
a like result. The matter was then permitted to sleep 
for ten years, when Senator Van Wyck, of Nebraska, 
introduced a resolution— December 16, 1886—which was 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary but never reported. 
In 1888 Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, introduced another 
resolution, which was referred to the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections and met the fate of all that had 
preceded it. 

The House of Representatives of the Fifty-second and 
Fifty-third Congresses passed resolutions providing for the 
direct election of Senators. These resolutions, when they 
reached the Senate, were referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, but none was reported until the 
third session of the Fifty-third Congress, when the com- 
mittee reported one of the resolutions adversely. During 
the first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress there was a 
favorable report from the committee on a resolution that 
had passed the House of Representatives, but no action 
was taken by the Senate. Again a resolution passed the 
House on May 11, 1898, by a vote of one hundred and 
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eighty-five to eleven, but in the Senate it likewise met the 


fate of all that had preceded it. 

On April 13, 1900, a resolution again passed the House 
by a vote of two hundred and forty to fifteen. When it 
reached the Senate it was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, but never emerged from the 
committee room. Again, on February 13, 1902, the House 
passed a resolution by a practically unanimous vote, there 
being no division; but it, too, was buried in the Senate 
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committee room. It will be noticed that the Senate itself 
has been the barrier that for over half a century has blocked 
the movement for the direct election of Senators. This 
year, for the first time, that barrier yielded to the force of 
public opinion and a resolution for such a change in our 
Constitution passed that body. 

With the development during recent times of the great 
corporate interests of the country, and the increased 
importance of legislation relating to their affairs, they have 
tenaciously sought to control the election of Senators 
friendly to their interests. The power of these great 
financial and industrial institutions can be very effectively 
used in the election of Senators by legislatures, and they 
have many times during recent years used that power in a 
most reprehensible and scandalous manner. They have 
spent enormous amounts of money in corrupting legis- 
latures to elect to the Senate men of their own choosing. 

Through the influence of the Senators so elected, who 
have become known as corporation Senators, legislation 
to control the Trusts and monopolies has been smothered 
in committees and defeated in the Senate. Under the 
operation of our political institutions Senators exercise 
great influence in the appointment of Federal judges; and 
by controlling the election of Senators these great interests 
have to a large extent been able to secure the appointment 
of judges who are more devoted to their interests than 
to the public welfare. These various abuses have been 
responsible for the rapid growth of the sentiment for a 
change in the method of electing Senators and for the 
adoption of a method that would make the power of 
the great financial interests less potent. 

So, as I said in the beginning, this session of Congress 
has been made historic by passing through the Senate a 
resolution for the direct election of Senators by the people. 
The historian will record that in 1911, eighty-five years 
after the first resolution was introduced in the House of 
Representatives, a joint resolution providing for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution changing the method of electing 
Senators passed the Senate for the first time. The narra- 
tive of its passage and its imprisonment in a conference 
committee is an interesting story. 


What Went On in Subcommittee 


N DECEMBER 183, 1909, I introduced a resolution in 

the Senate providing for the direct election of Senators 
and asked that the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, realizing that if it went to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections it would meet the same fate that 
other resolutions referred to that committee had encoun- 
tered. That committee had been organized apparently 
for the purpose of preventing any such proposition being 
brought before the Senate. My resolution was in sub- 
stance the same as those that had passed the House in 
1898, 1900 and 1902. It changed section three of article 
one of the Constitution and provided that 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each state, chosen at a general election 
by the electors thereof for a term of six years. 


I had some difficulty in obtaining a report on the resolu- 
tion from the committee. On February 7, 1910, in the 
open Senate, I inquired of Mr. Clark, of Wyoming, the 
chairman, as to the probable time of a report. On Febru- 
ary 14, 1910, I brought the matter up again, renewing my 
request for a report. On June 17, 1910, I moved to dis- 
charge the committee from further consideration of the 
resolution; and on the following day I spoke briefly to that 
motion, calling attention to the fact that thirty-seven 
states had declared practically for direct election of 
Senators—thirty-three by resolutions of their legislatures 
asking for such a change in the Constitution and four others 
by adopting primary systems for the nomination of Sena- 
tors. Up to that time I had received little encouragement 
from the committee as to its probable report. 

The resolution had one very ardent friend on the com- 
mittee, Mr. W. E. Borah, the junior Senator from Idaho. 


During this long period of delay Mr. Clark had advised 
me that he was going to appoint a subcommittee to 
consider the measure and kindly asked if there was any 
member of the committee that I was especially desirous of 
having on that subcommittee. I told him I would be 
greatly pleased if he would make Mr. Borah one of its 
members. This he did, and every friend of the measure 
should feel grateful to Mr. Clark for so doing; for, if it 
had not been for Mr. Borah’s tireless work in behalf of 
the resolution, in my judgment it would have died in the 
committee as most of its predecessors had done. 

The subcommittee consisted of Mr. Dillingham, of 
Vermont; Mr. Rayner, of Maryland, and Mr. Borah. 
Dillingham was opposed to reporting any resolution. 
Rayner was opposed to the resolution in the form that I 
had introduced it and wanted it in the same form as passed 
by the House in 1898. Mr. Borah preferred the resolution 
as introduced, with some changes; but in order to secure a 
favorable report from the subcommittee he agreed to join 
in reporting the resolution in the form Mr. Rayner desired. 

At the time the resolution was reported in that form 
none of us realized what were to be the serious results of 
this change in its provisions. As introduced, it provided 
only for changing section three of article one, which relates 
totheelection of Senators. Asreported, it not only changed 
the method of electing Senators, but also changed section 
four of the same article, thereby taking from the Federal 
Government all control over the times and manner of 
electing Senators. 

Section three now provides that 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each state, chosen by the legislature 
thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have one 
vote. 


My resolution simply proposed to amend this section by 
substituting for the words “chosen by the legislature 
thereof”? the words ‘‘chosen at a general election by the 
electors thereof,’ so that it would read: 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each state, chosen at a general election 
by the electors thereof for a term of six years. 


It did not change section four in any way, thereby leay- 
ing the Federal authority over the times and manner 
of holding elections just as it is now and as it has been 
since the Constitution was written by the Fathers of the 
Republic. Section four, which the committee sought to 
change, reads: 


The times, places and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
state by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as 
to places of choosing Senators. 


The committee resolution proposed to strike out the 
following clause in this section—‘‘ but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regulations.”” There 
is no reason for striking out those words because of the 
change in the method of electing Senators. They confer a 
power on the Federal Government in the matter of electing 
Senators, and that power is just as essential whether the 
Senators are elected by a direct vote or by the legislatures. 
The truth is that the power conferred upon the General 
Government under section four has not often been used; 
but that is not a valid reason for taking it away. In 1866 
it was made the basis of important legislation in fixing the 
times when the legislatures should elect their Senators. 


September 50, 19j| 


J. P. Stockton, of New Jersey, had been elected b 
New Jersey legislature and commissioned by the gove 
though he had received only a plurality —not a majority 
of the votes cast in the legislature. A contest was 
and his right to a seat questioned. On March 23, 1866 
vote was taken and Stockton was permitted to retain 
seat by a majority of one, he himself casting that y 
The impropriety of counting Stockton’s vote for him 
and the danger of the precedent of seating a Seng 
elected only by a plurality of the votes in the legislat 
caused intense criticism, and three days later the Sen 
reversed its action and Stockton was deprived of his g 

Then a law regulating the times and manner of hold 
senatorial elections was enacted. It provided that on 
second Tuesday after the meeting and organization 
legislature, when a Senator is to be elected, the two hou 
shall meet separately and by a viva-voce vote nam 
Senator. On the following day the two houses shall m 
in joint assembly and the results of the voting sh 
canvassed. If each house has given a majority vote to 
same man he is elected; if not the joint assembly gs 
meet at noon of each succeeding day during the session 
take at least one vote—until a Senator shall be ele 
Since that time every Senator who has been elected 
been chosen under this statute. } 

On January 11, 1911, over a year after the resolu 
was referred to the committee, it reported the substitut 
for the resolution I had introduced, which substitute too 
from the Federal Government the authority gran 
by section four of article one. This provision becam 
source of animated discussion. Mr. Sutherland, of Utal 
member of the committee, offered an amendment st 
out that part of the resolution repealing the cla 
section four; and after a heated debate running thro 
several weeks that amendment was adopted, receivi 
the Republican votes but eight and one Democratic yot 


The Fight Over Section Four 


NUMBER of Republicans voted against the Suth 
amendment because they believed the resolution wo 
receive more votes in the Senate with the part repeal 
section four in than if it were stricken out. And, tho 
not in sympathy with the change curtailing the Fed 
power, they felt that it was better to have the resolu 
passed—even if it changed section four—than not to 
it at all; so they yielded their judgment in regard to 
advisability of changing that section rather than endanger 
the passage of the resolution. 
The vote on the resolution was had on the twenty-eight! 
of February; but previous to that Senator Root had made 
an inflammatory speech against the South because of thi 
method employed by the Southern states in deprivi 
negroes of the right of suffrage. Senator Bacon had rep! 
with equal animation. These two Senators, both of whor 
were opposed to the direct election of Senators and 
favor of maintaining the present system, because of t 
prominence and the ability with which they threshed over 
the negro question and the old state-rights doctrine, hi 
attracted a great deal of attention to that part of th 
resolution reported by the committee which repealed the 
clause in section four. f 
Unfortunately, as a result of this debate, it has now 
apparently become more of an issue as to whether section 
four shall be changed than as to whether we shall che 
the method of electing Senators. I have not the sligh 
doubt but that this is exactly what both Senators Ba 
and Root wanted to bring about, and which I regret to 
they seem to have accomplished. There are a great m 
people in the country who sincerely and earnestly be 
that it would be unfortunate and dangerous to take ir 
the Federal Government the power given it by sed 
four; and, since this is not a new power granted by on 
the amendments that grew out of the slavery controy! 
and the Civil War, they cannot understand why Sout 
Senators and Congressmen should demand its repeal. 
(Continued on Page 52) 


U beat me home!’”’ Mrs. Humphrey observed as 
she stepped into the house and saw her husband 
‘sitting in the Morris chair, reading a newspaper. 
first three years of their married life Mrs. Humphrey 
one her own housework and so had precious little 
or foreign affairs; but, since his patent wooden ovens 
ing so nicely, her husband had insisted that the 
work and care of the baby were altogether too much 
r; she must have a hired girl. That addition to the 
hold had been installed a fortnight before, and this 
ye second time since then 
fumphrey had come home 
f-past five and found his 
vut. 

the six-o’clock supper he 
1d that she seemed to 
something on her mind. 
eplies to his conversation 
monosyllabic and two or 
times he caught her eying 
in a furtive and ques- 
g manner. 

ien the hired girl had 
ht in the pie and they 
definitely left to them- 
‘she looked over at him 
with that questioning ex- 
on and said very soberly: 
expect I’ve put ‘my foot 
Addison. And I don’t 
’ she added wrathfully, 
ve put both feet in it— 
‘ours too!” 

saw that she was swell- 
vith pent emotion and 
d for the overflow. 

That do you think old 
Soule has done now?” 
emanded by way of be- 
ag. “‘He’s put a family 
swo little children in that 
on house, where two peo- 
ave died of consumption. 
yw that house has never 
properly disinfected. I 
_it has never been even 
‘tly cleaned. It’s murder, 
son—just murder!”’ 

th that declaration, her 
*s puckered in a dark 
t and her eyes shot fire. 
hey’re newcomers here—from Bloomingdale,” she 
qued. “The man has gone to work for Anse. I 
hardly believe my eyes when I saw them moving 
hat deathtrap this afternoon. And when I saw those 
‘ittle children—I just couldn’t stand it, Addison!” 
tompressed her lips and shook her head decisively. 
und out Doctor Jenkings is supposed to be the health 
there. I went right down to see him and I told him 
‘I thought too. And he just grinned and wriggled 
quirmed. I suppose old Anse, with his politics, got 
the job. I could see plain enough that he didn’t 
d to do anything. He’s as afraid of old Anse as 
body else is. 

nyhow, I thought I’d done my duty and so I came 
,’ she continued. ‘‘And then I saw those two little 
ren again—they’re hardly more than babies. I saw 
oddling round the yard—and I just couldn’t stand 
went right over and talked to the woman. I knew 
uldn’t do any good to see her husband. He’s working 
oule and would be afraid to open his head. I went 
» the mother and I gave her a history of that house; 
1 her to go tell Anse Soule herself that if he didn’t 
‘ect it properly she’d sue him for damages and get the 
board of health after him. I told her I’d do every- 
I could to help her. I will too; and so far as I’m 
rned I’d as leave tell old Anse Soule that as to look 
m!’’ 

is true that on her own account she would have 
ed telling Mr. Soule that and several other things 
1 occurred to her; yet her mind was troubled on her 
and’s account by a doubt whether she hadn’t, after 
een guilty of that most unfeminine and unwifely 
, ‘interfering”’ with his business. Addison, indeed, 
d very grave, and indulged the rather bitter thought 
if his wife had been doing her own housework she 
In’t have had time to get him into a serape with 
nse, 

, Soule was one of Vale’s most prosperous and influ- 
citizens; but his business was not easily classified. 
ought grain, produce and livestock from the farmers 
about and sold them stone, brick, grape baskets, 


eatin died 


1 


fencing, fertilizer; incidentally he loaned money and 
shaved notes—clear to the bone. He owned the baseball 
grounds and many other parcels‘of real estate. He was 
a director in the First National Bank and chairman of the 
Republican central committee for the county. He bore 
the reputation of being an implacable enemy. 


** And He Just Grinned and Wriggled and Squirmed”’ 


The Benson house, mentioned by Mrs. Humphrey, was 
in the same block with the Humphrey cottage and sepa- 
rated from it by three vacant lots, also owned by Mr. 
Soule. The house, like most of Mr. Soule’s properties, had 
fallen into an unseemly state. It needed painting; bricks 
were gone from the chimney; blinds hung awry on broken 
hinges. The Humphreys had often deplored the disrepu- 
table appearance of this house so near their own neat cot- 
tage. They deplored also the appearance of the three 
intervening vacant lots, which had grown rank with weeds 
whose seed constantly threatened their own well-kept lawn. 

Mr. Soule could claim, however, that he did not ask his 
tenants to stand anything which he was not perfectly 
willing to stand himself. His business establishment was 
the .most conspicuous feature of the village. The tall 
grain elevator by the railroad track could be seen from all 
directions. Long ago it had been painted an ugly red, 
but the paint had mostly peeled, blistered and worn off. 
Next the elevator was a shedlike structure, nearly a 
hundred feet long, for.storing some of the articles in which 
Anson dealt. It had never been painted at all and the 
west end lurched drunkenly to the south. An extensive 
plot of ground near the shed was littered over with all 
sorts of rubbish—the débris of Anson’s many commercial 
activities. 

As Humphrey’s oven plant was only five rods from the 
boundary of Mr. Soule’s business premises, all this unsight- 
liness was constantly under the inventor’s offended eye. 
Moreover, Mr. Soule had an especially annoying habit of 
dumping rubbish into Vale Creek directly across the road 
from Humphrey’s mill, although he had no right whatever 
to C9 so. 

Mr. Soule’s rights in Vale, however, were determined 
mostly by himself. In the course of thirty-five years he 
had cultivated such a reputation that nobody cared to 
quarrel with him. He was rich by the standards of Vale. 
His political power was extensive. As owner of the baseball 
grounds he held the village largely at his mercy in respect 
of its most popular diversion. It had long been noticed 
that he had no trouble about getting cars when he wanted 
to ship anything, and his freight was promptly delivered. 
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Common report imputed to him a powerful influence with 
the railroad. That he was ruthless and vengeful every- 
body knew. What he might do to any man who dared 
cross him was left to alarmed conjecture. 

Now Humphrey’s position was promising, but by no 
means secure. His patent ovens were going splendidly, 
but his capital was very limited. Everything depended 
upon the state of his credit. He felt he must tread very 
warily for a while. Any serious check just at that juncture 
might prove fatal. Though Anson Soule had no immediate 
connection with his business 
except as a director of the First 
National Bank, he received his 
wife’s belligerent declaration 
very gravely. Putting chil- 
dren into a house presumably 
infected with tuberculosis was, 
of course, infamous; and alittle 
later on, when he had achieved 
a fairly independent position, 
he would be very willing to 
enter the lists against old Anse 
on that ground; but just now — 
well, it was unfortunate that 
anything of the sort should 
have happened. 

Going to the plant next 
morning, he went up Main 
Street as usual in order to stop 
at the post-office for his mail. 
At the distance of half a block 
he saw a figure on the steps of 
the First National Bank that 
made his nerves tingle a little— 
the tall and angular figure of 
Anson Soule, clad in the faded 
butternut overcoat and slouch 
hat which Addison seemed able 
to remember from the time 
he could remember anything. 
Whether from rheumatism or 
inadvertence on the part of 
Nature, none of Mr. Soule’s 
joints appeared to fit properly. 
His lumbering gait was so awk- 
ward that he seemed likely at 
any moment to lose a leg. He 
wore a prophetically long, slim 
white beard that always looked 
rather dirty; his forehead was 
high and narrow and his small 
eyes close together; his nose had evidently been broken, 
for the crook in it could hardly have come naturally. 

“Good morning, Mr. Soule; looks like snow,” said 
Addison in his most cheerful and friendly manner as he 
passed the old gentleman. Stepping into the post-office 
next door, he wondered for an instant how much of a 
coward he really was. 

The pleasant absorption of business soon drove the 
matter from his mind; and when he started home to 
supper he had entirely forgotten it in the excitement of 
having received a telegraphic order for twenty wooden 
ovens from Iowa—the longest reach yet. On the strength 
of this Iowa order he was picturing the oven’s triumphal 
march across the Missouri when a sound to the right 
attracted his attention. It was a sound of protest and it 
proceeded from a chubby youngster in a ragged jacket 
whom a young woman was leading into a lighted doorway. 
The youngster seemed about four years of age. His round, 
apple-red and tearful face was turned back regretfully 
toward the dooryard from which he was being ravished; 
his fat legs moved unsteadily under the maternal pull upon 
his arm. Addison’s eye caught the picture and his heart 
was constricted. The doorway was that of the Benson 
house—not a promising place for round-faced, fat-legged 
youngsters. 

A moment later the inventor paused in astonishment. 
In the wintry twilight he saw that the three vacant lots 
between the Benson house and his own contained a struc- 
ture which had not been there at noon, and his nostrils 
were aware of a faint, new, unpleasant odor. 

Mrs. Humphrey came to meet him as soon as he opened 
the door. She was quite pale; her eyes were wide, dry. 
and bright. 

“He’s moved a nasty old shed right next to us and put 
twelve pigs in there!”’ she said. ‘“‘ We'll never be able to 
live here in warm weather.” 

Anson, indeed, had relocated his pigpen—as a chivalrous 
intimation to Mrs. Humphrey that she would better not 
interfere with his tenants in the future. 

No self-respecting man likes to be turned out of his own 
house. Above all, no self-respecting man likes a gross and 
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public insult to his wife. Gloomily reflecting upon these 
facts, Addison for once couldn’t get his mind down to 
ovens at all. Even the telegraphic order from Iowa lost 
all interest and charm. He glowered down at the tele- 
gram—which had been so precious the afternoon before— 
as though it were merely waste paper. Leaving the desk 
and plunging his lean hands to the bottoms of his trousers 
pockets—his thin shoulders humped forward and his chin 
held low—he stared out of the window at his neighbor’s 
paintless, unsightly, belittered premises. As far back as 
he could remember, everybody had avoided a quarrel with 
Anson Soule. He recalled many instances of Anson’s 
meanness and truculence. It occurred to him that old 
Anse was really the town bully —he had everybody bluffed; 
yet finally he was only a greedy, vengeful, rather stupid 
old man. 

“The trouble with old Anse,’’ he muttered, “‘is that 
nobody has the gall to give him a fight. If I was only a 
little solider on my feet, now! If I was only a little solider 
on my feet 3 

In fact, though, he wasn’t any solider on his feet. He 
owed the First National Bank alone near two thousand 
dollars. Days slipped by. The two chubby youngsters 
went in and out of the infected Benson house; the pigs 
amiably rooted and stank under the Humphreys’ bedroom 
window. All Vale knew why they had been put there and 
thoroughly appreciated the joke on Addison. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey didn’t say much; but they had to keep the bed- 
room windows closed, which wasn’t the right thing for the 
baby. Now and then her husband caught her looking at 
him in a way that made him uncomfortable. Usually, 
after he had detected her in such a look, she hugged and 
kissed the baby with especial tenderness. Meanwhile, 
in passing Mr. Soule upon the street, Humphrey nodded 
and Mr. Soule nodded back—sometimes with a noticeable 
air of satisfaction. 

The days slipped by until the eighteenth of December. 
Then Addison called upon Mr. Soule in his dingy office at 
the front of the long, unpainted shed. 

“T’ve got to raise some money right away, Mr. Soule,” 
he said nervously. ‘I’ve got a splendid business over 
there and it’s growing every day; but, you see, I didn’t 
have any capital to begin with, and—well, I’ve reached 
a point where I’ve simply got to get hold of some money 
right away. I’ve been standing off the lumber company 
for a long while, until I owe ’em ten thousand dollars. I 
got ’em to agree to carry me until the end of the year. 
I promised to pay ’em then, sure—and now I find I can’t 
do it.” 

Mr. Soule listened to the recital impassively, except 
that he stroked his long beard with a slow, rhythmic 
motion, as his manner was when anything particu- 
larly pleased him. He had known, of course, that young 
Humphrey was much in debt, yet had hardly hoped his 
condition was so desperate. 

“The fact is,’ Addison continued, nervously and more 
confidentially, “‘I see plain enough I can’t swing this busi- 
ness any longer without capital. Now I’ve got a stove 
concern in Chicago on the string.. They know that oven 
of mine is a good thing and they’re going to buy me out. 
It was on the strength of that I promised sure to pay the 
lumber company by the first of the year; but I can’t bring 
the stove people to time that early. You can see the situ- 
ation for yourself. If I can pull through for about thirty 
days longer I can sell out and clean up a good little pile. 
If I’m thrown into bankruptcy before I make the sale I 
lose every cent I’ve got. That’s just the situation. If 
you'll lend me ten thousand dollars for thirty days I'll 
pay you a thousand dollars interest.” 

The interest certainly looked attractive. Slowly strok- 
ing his beard, however, Mr. Soule mentioned security and 
the inventor had no security to give beyond his plain note 
of hand. He explained eagerly that his equity in the busi- 
ness was worth much more than ten thousand dollars; 
that he was certain to 
get at least twenty- 
five thousand dollars 
over and above all his 
debts when he sold out 
to the stove concern— 
but Mr. Soule reso- 
lutely shook his head. 
Lending Addison ‘ten 
thousand dollars with- 
out security did not 
appeal to him. 

Addison looked 
pained at this refusal. 
“T’ll give you fifteen 
hundred dollars inter- 
est —fifteen per cent for 
one month,” he said 
eagerly, but again Mr. 
Soule shook his head. 

“Two thousand dol- 
lars, then—twenty per 
cent,’’ Addison offered 
desperately. ‘‘ You see, 
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it will make all the difference to me between cleaning 
up a little fortune and quitting flat broke.” 

However, that seemed to make no difference whatever to 
Mr. Soule. ‘I wouldn’t consider it at any price unless you 
can give me some security,” he said coldly. 

With a discouraged air Addison took his leave; but the 
next day he came back. 

“T’ve simply got to have that money, Mr. Soule,’’ he 
said earnestly. ‘‘Of course, there’d be no use in my going 
to the bank. They wouldn’t lend me five hundred more 
without security. You’re the only man I know that 
might lend it. For security, now—what can I give you? 
What would you take?” 

“Oh, a couple of good signers, 
pleasantly. 

““Well—suppose, now—suppose I got a couple of good 
men to sign with me,” Addison suggested with gloomy 
hesitation. ‘‘Suppose, now—say I got Ben Stubbs and 
Jim Pentwell to sign with me?” 

The persons named were merchants in good standing. 
Moreover, they were political allies, or satellites, of Mr. 
Soule. Indeed, the capitalist knew them so well that he 
considered their signing a note with Addy Humphrey 
about as likely as their flying to the moon. He gave the 
inventor an odd, sidelong glance, but nodded approvingly. 
“Tf they sign a note I’ll lend you the money,” he said. 

“T’ll see ’em right away; I think they’ll sign, all 
right,’’ Addison replied. ‘‘But, see here now, Mr. Soule,” 
he added anxiously, ‘“‘my credit is at stake, you know. I 
don’t want a word said about this except between you 
and me.” 

With that understanding he took leave; but in the two 
days following Mr. Soule did not see him. The morning 
of the third day they met on Main Street and the inventor 
nervously drew the capitalist into a doorway. “I’ve 
seen the men,” he said confidentially under his breath. 
“They’ve agreed to sign with me. I’ll bring the note down 
to you this forenoon. But now, Mr. Soule, this is to be 
strictly between ourselves.” 

Mr. Soule watched the inventor’s thin figure disappear 
around the corner, then repaired to the drygoods store of 
Benjamin Stubbs. As he had quite expected, Mr. Stubbs 
was dumfounded at what he said and assured him that 
Addy Humphrey had never mentioned a note to him. 
His confidential inquiry of James Pentwell at the latter’s 
grocery elicited the same reply. 

Lumbering out to his office, Mr. Soule glanced over at 
the Humphrey oven plant and stroked his beard as though 
pleasant thoughts occupied his mind. 

The inventor, however, did not keep his engagement to 
appear with a note signed by Messrs. Stubbs and Pent- 
well. The next day at noon Mr. Stubbs informed Anson 
Soule that Humphrey had been seen taking the morning 
train for Detroit. 

“Guess he knew a leetle too much to try that on me,” 
Mr. Soule remarked with a wintry wink. 

The day after Christmas he received a call from the 
inventor, who seemed in very good spirits. ‘“‘About that 
note, Mr. Soule,” he explained quite cheerfully—‘“‘I 
thought I’d let you know. I found—that is, I made up my 
mind not to borrow the money. I decided to try the 
lumber company again and I’ve got it all fixed up with 
them. They’ll carry me quite a while longer. They’re 
perfectly satisfied. It’s all fixed up. Of course you won’t 
mention to anybody what has passed between us.” 

Oddly enough, this message of good luck quite disap- 
pointed Mr. Soule; but in a confidential talk with Mr. 
Stubbs he took the hopeful view that probably they 
would hear more of the matter before long. 

He did hear more in exactly a week. Two prosperous- 
looking gentlemen, each carrying a handsome bag, eae ae 
his office. 

“Mr. Soule?” the heavier and ruddier of the hwo 
inquired politely. “We just got off the train and were 


” 


Mr. Soule replied 
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going up town, but they told us your office was } 
so we came right over. We represent the Allied Lu 
Company of Detroit.” gs 

The gentlemen had already deposited their bags on 
floor and were taking the chairs indicated by Mr. Sog 
The heavier one hitched his chair close to the proprie 
while the slighter one sat over by the wall in a detac 
sort of way. 

“My name is Poole; I’m the treasurer of ite 
pany,” said the heavier caller. ‘‘Mr. Wells, here, is 
attorney. I brought him along—would you mind ifl, 
closed that door, Mr. Soule?” 

Having received Mr. Soule’s permission and clo St 
door, the treasurer moved his chair a little near 
continued: 

“The fact is, Mr. Soule, we have a customer here 
account got in bad shape. He’s a very plausible 
chap and he finally got into us to the tune of ten th 
dollars. He really wasn’t entitled to any such ex 
that, and the long and short of it is I told him h 
tively must settle up the first of the year or we'd hay 
close down on him. Well, to make a long story short 
did settle up in a way that seemed satisfacto: 
offered us four notes amounting to ten thousand « 
I looked up the signers and indorser and found they 
good rating, so we accepted the notes. I don’t n 
trouble you with all the details, but something came) 
the other day that didn’t square with what he’d told u; 
to how he came to have these notes. We inquired ali 
and found out that, in fact, the explanation he’d gi 
couldn’t be true. Now naturally, Mr. Soule, that raj 
a question in our minds as to whether there mightn’t 
something crooked about the notes themselves, and 
long and short of it is that Mr. Wells and I hopped 
train and came down here to find out. Now mind you, ] 
Soule, I don’t say there is anything crooked about 
notes. Of course I hope there isn’t, but we feel that i ¥ 
to us to find out. As your signature appears on then 
naturally you’re the man who can tell us.’ 

Mr. Poole then drew a large, shiny wallet from 
breast pocket and extracted therefrom four notes, whit 
spread on the desk before Mr. Soule. The notes w 
twenty-five hundred dollars each, due respectively 
three, four and five months from date. Each purpo: 
be signed by Benjamin Stubbs and James Pentw 
to bear the unconditional indorsement of Anson § 
payee. 

‘Slowly and rhythmically stroking his beard with 
right hand, Mr. Soule picked up the notes one af 
other with his left hand and turned them over, g 
at the putative signatures of the makers and the in 

“Rank forgeries, Mr. Poole—rank forgeries!’ he 
with an affirmative nod at the treasurer. ‘‘Any sch 
that had ever seen Ben Stubbs’ signature or J im Pentwe 
signature or my signature would tell you so.’ 

Mr. Poole straightened back in his chair and look 
solemnly at Mr. Wells, while Mr. Wells looked at 

“You don’t say so! You don’t say so! Well, we 
treasurer murmured after a moment. “I wouldn’ 
believed he was capable of such a thing—and ye 
Soule, after finding out he’d lied to me I wasn’t altoget 
unprepared for it.” 

He gathered up the notes with mournful delib 
and replaced them in the large wallet, holding the 
in his two chubby hands as though it were some 
funereal emblem. He sighed, turned to Mr. We 
asked half absently: ‘‘What was that local la’ 
name—or, wait a minute—I’ve got it here.” 

Opening the wallet, he presently found a memorat 
among the many papers it contained and read ther 
“Reimer—Joshua Reimer. He was recommended 
Do you consider him a good man, Mr. Soule?” 

Mr. Soule replied that Reimer was considered a capal 
lawyer and directed them how to find his office. 1 
treasurer replac 
fat wallet in his 
pocket and aros 

“T needn’t sa 
ten thousand t 
obliged to yo 
Soule,” he declar 
warmly, ‘And 
of course, you ca 
the situation. W 
put that chap int 
penitentiary; but th 
wouldn’t get us 0 
money. Natural, 
want our money 
aT can get it—a 
| | ness man does. | 
suppose there’s ¢ 
chance in a hundred! 
can square us. bt 
there’s a possik 
So I trust you W 
regard this as Cor 
dential, Mr. Soule 
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Incidentally He Loaned Money and Shaved Notes—Clear to the Bone 


Mr. Soule nodded, appreciating the reasonableness of a 
n’s wanting his money; but he held out no encourage- 
vent. “He couldn’t raise ten thousand dollars any 
tore’n I could raise that grain elevator with one hand,” 
2 said, pointing a knotty forefinger at the structure 
Pttioned. 
' “Probably not; probably not,” Mr. Poole agreed sadly. 
We can only try.” 
With that the strangers picked up their handsome 
‘ags and departed, after cordially shaking hands with the 
oprietor. In that act Mr. Wells smiled, which was the 
mst time he had moved the muscles of his face since 
itering the office. 
Lumbering to the other side of the office, Mr. Soule 
atched them proceed toward Main Street. He could 
e that the conspicuous sign of the Humphrey oven plant 
tught their eyes and that, while passing the establishment, 
1ey kept looking over at it and talking together earnestly. 
(Thereafter that window had an irresistible attraction 
rt Mr. Soule. He kept lumbering over to look out of it 
jd finally placed a chair so he could watch comfortably. 
thus, something over an hour after the callers left his 
fice, he saw Mr. Poole come down the street and enter 
ie oven plant. Half an hour later he and Humphrey 
merged together and went toward Main Street. At that 
‘stance there was nothing in the inventor’s appearance 
4 betray his state of mind, but Mr. Soule imagined what 
‘must be and contentedly stroked his beard. The midday 
mner hour arriving, he reluctantly abandoned his post; 
nd soon after dinner he was a bit disappointed at seeing 
‘umphrey return to his office unaccompanied either by 
(fr. Poole or the sheriff. Another hour passed and then 
2 saw Messrs. Poole and Wells coming down the street, 
\rrying their handsome bags. Mr. Poole alone entered 
ie office. He seemed downcast. 
'“By gracious, Mr. Soule; by gracious!” said the treas- 
*er thoughtfully ashe sat down at the desk. ‘‘That fellow 
juld talk a man into anything! I suppose I’ve done a 
ther foolish thing.’”’ He laughed somewhat sheepishly. 
‘But, you see, he tells me he’s just on the point of selling 
it to some Chicago people at a big profit. Well, the long 
id short of it is, I’ve given him ten days’ grace. You 
'e— Now feel, Mr. Soule, as you put us right on this 
ting and as your name is on that forged paper, that you’re 
ititled to know just what’s been done!”” He made this 
terjection in a burst of confidence and gratitude, and again 
soduced the large wallet. A legal-size envelope, filled with 
apers, was folded intoit. Tearing the envelope in his con- 
jential burst, the treasurer spread the papers over the 
ask. The long and short of it was that, on behalf of the 
lied Lumber Company, he had taken Mr. Humphrey’s 
ote for ten thousand dollars, payable in ten days. He 
ad also taken a mortgage upon everything Mr. Hum- 
‘arey possessed, a confession of judgment, assignments 
‘life and fire insurance policies, some legal waivers and 
arious other documents. The contents of the thick 
ivelope, in fact, with a number of papers which he 
‘tracted from the wallet, made quite a litter over’ Mr. 
dule’s desk. 
‘He had also carefully retained the four forged notes. 
he ten days was merely a sort of truce. The mortgage, 
et and so on were not to be put on record, nor 
s the forged paper to be surrendered. If, at the end of 
m days, Mr. Humphrey produced ten thousand dollars 
ie slate would be wiped clean. If he did not produce ten 
tousand dollars the Allied Lumber Company would take 
all his possessions and he would stand trial on the 
charge. 
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Mr. Poole entered into a thoughtful 
discussion of the various phases of this 
particular case and of the plague of in- 
solvent debtors in general. He became so 
absorbed in the discussion, indeed, that 
the minutes slipped by unheeded until 
Mr. Wells abruptly threw open the outer 
door and called: ‘‘Here’s our train!”’ 

““Good gracious!” exclaimed Mr. Poole. 
Hastily gathering up his litter of papers, he 
stuffed them into the envelope, thrust that 
into his pocket, warmly shook Mr. Soule’s 
hand, seized his bag and ran for the station 
as the train was pulling in. 

Mr. Soule did not attempt to rise. 
Leaning over and craning his neck, he 
watched the treasurer and attorney clamber 
on board and waited until the train pulled 
out. Then he bent over and picked from 
the floor—where Mr. Poole in his haste 
had dropped it—one of the forged notes 
for twenty-five hundred dollars. He had 
seen the note fall, but hadn’t considered 
it necessary to call Mr. Poole’s attention 
toit. Indeed, since the note purported to 
be payable to himself and to bear his 
indorsement it might fairly be considered 
as much hisasanybodyelse’s. He regarded 
it a moment with a kind of affection, then 
carefully tucked it away in his wallet. 

One week later Mr. Humphrey again favored him with 
a visit. 

“T can’t bring those Chicago men to time,” the inventor 
said as he dropped into a chair at the proprietor’s desk. 
“The principal man’s sick—left for Florida. They won’t 
do anything for another thirty days. I can’t wait. I’m 
up against it. Now look here, Mr. Soule, I want to clean 
up; I want to get out of here. I’m sick of the whole mess. 
Make me a cash offer for my business. I’ll give you the 
greatest bargain you ever saw. Spot cash, mind you!” 

Mr. Soule could well believe that the inventor’s situation 
was even more desperate than his nervous language 
implied, as only three days stood between him and insolv- 
ency—and the penitentiary. He perceived that the 
young man meant to get what cash he could and abscond, 
leaving the Allied Lumber Company, with its unrecorded 
mortgage and its forged notes, to whistle. Mr. Soule 
himself had as little objection to any amount of whistling 
on the part of the Allied Lumber Company as he had to 
buying a business for a third of what it was worth. The 
only point in his mind was as to how little cash would 
Humphrey take. Calculating that the business must be 
worth at least twenty-five thousand dollars and that, by 
having it transferred to some innocent purchaser who 
would act as his agent he could avoid paying at least ten 
thousand dollars of the indebtedness outstanding against 
it, he offered the inventor three thousand dollars. 

Addison received the. offer with great indignation; 
declared the business was worth twenty-five thousand 
over and above all its debts—could be sold 
for that to the Chicago people in a little 
while; said he’d go right up to Mettawan 
and sell it to Truax. 

Mr. Soule reflected that he might, indeed, 
do that, or find some other purchaser who 
was supplied with ready money and on the 
lookout for a good bargain. On the other 
hand, every hour’s delay increased the 
inventor’s danger. After haggling half 
an hour, Mr. Soule raised his offer to 
five thousand dollars, to which Addison 
reluctantly agreed. 

“But I want you to buy my house too,”’ 
said the inventor. ‘‘I want to clean up 
everything here. I’ve put over four thou- 
sand dollars into the place. I’ll sell it to 
you for twenty-five hundred.” 

That by no means appealed to Mr. 
Soule; yet he could understand that Hum- 
phrey would have no use for a residence in 
the village when he had become a fugitive 
from justice. Moreover, a man who got 
the oven business at five thousand dollars 
could very well afford to pay twenty- 
five hundred for the house and then give 
it away. So, after another half-hour’s 
haggling, Mr. Soule agreed to buy the house. 

The inventor, as Mr. Soule had quite 
expected, was anxious to close up the trans- 
action as speedily as possible. He would 
have his wife sign the deed for the house, 
he said, and meet Mr. Soule at nine o’clock 
the next morning in Mr. Reimer’s law 
office, where the other necessary papers 
gould be drawn, executed and delivered, 
and the money paid over. To this Mr. 
Soule agreed, feeling a pleasant assurance 
that he had added at least ten thousand 
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dollars to his fortune and that Mr. Humphrey would be 
overhauled and put in jail within a fortnight. 

Next morning they met punctually at the lawyer’s office 
and Mr. Reimer proceeded to draw, with great care, the 
instruments by which the real and personal property, busi- 
ness and good-will of the Humphrey enterprise would be 
duly vested in Mr. Soule. He had finished this laborious 
task; upon the table lay the deed to the residence signed 
by Humphrey and wife, and a check for seven thousand 
five hundred dollars signed by Mr. Soule; Addison had 
already signed the first document pertaining to the trans- 
fer of the business, and was reading over the second, when 
Lute Morrow—a shiftless employee of the oven plant— 
shuffled in. He bore a telegram directed to his employer 
and explained that it had just been delivered at the oven 
office. 

Addison tore open the envelope, glanced at the message 
and bounded from his chair. Telegram in hand, he waved 
Lute from the room and as soon as the door was closed 
exclaimed: 

“Tt’s all off! I won’t do it! This is from Warner— 
Warner, the president of the Chicago stove concern. He 
wires he’s coming back from Florida next week. He wants 
me to meet him in Chicago and close the deal. It means 
twenty-five thousand dollars—twenty-five thousand over 
and above the debts! I won’t sell it to you!” he declared 
to Mr. Soule, waving the telegram rather wildly. ‘‘I won’t 
doit! I can get twenty-five thousand next week!”’ 

Mr. Soule, having reflected upon his bargain over night, 
was secretly quite as anxious to see the deal concluded as 
he supposed Addison to be. Mr. Reimer’s extreme delib- 
eration in drawing the papers had annoyed him, and this 
interruption was exceedingly irritating; but he had never 
for a moment lost sight of the main point in his favor— 
a consciousness of what his wallet contained was ever 
present in his mind, and he did not for a moment lose his 
wits. 

Fixing the young man with a quite malevolent look, he 
remarked significantly: ‘“‘Next week, eh?’’ Obviously, to 
a man with only two days of grace, next week was the 
same as next century; and, as Addison sat down limply 
on the corner of the table, Mr. Soule complacently stroked 
his beard. He could fairly feel the folded strip of paper 
in his wallet. 

**T won’t do it! I tell you I won’t do it!” the inventor 
muttered, glowering down at Mr. Soule in sullen reckless- 
ness. ‘“‘I’ll go to Mettawan and see Truax; I’ll throw the 
whole thing away! You’ve got to give me twenty-five 
hundred more. You’ve got to give me seventy-five hun- 
dred for the business and twenty-five hundred for the 
house.” 

“A bargain’s a bargain!’’ Mr. Soule retorted angrily, his 
hand beginning to tremble a little, while his small eyes 
glowered balefully at the inventor. “You know what 
you agreed to. Ain’t you man enough to stand up to 
your word?” 

“T won’t do it!’”” Addison replied, scowling defiantly. 
““You’re an old vampire anyhow! You're nothing but a 
bloodsucker !”’ 


(Continued on Page 72) 


“‘ He's Moved a Nasty Old Shed Right Next to us and Put Twelve Pigs In!” 
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They Practiced Irrigation Twenty Years Before the Rest of the United States Had Dreamed of Reclamation 


ment of Agriculture at Washington brought out 

the fact that the reason for the non-advance of 
farming interests in the East and the Middle West 
was that the middleman absorbed from fifty to sixty per 
cent of the consumer’s price, leaving the farmer only about 
thirty per cent, the one great remedy proposed on all sides 
was codperation. Let the farmers of the East get together 
in codperative marketing associations similar to that of the 
citrus-growers of the Southwest. Let the farmers get in 
direct contact with the city buyers, so that food could pass 
directly from grower to eater without any extortionate rake- 
off to the middleman. If the middleman’s absorption of 
sixty per cent could be eliminated it would mean thirty per 
cent higher prices back to the farmer, and thirty per cent 
lower prices to the consumer. Likewise, when the cost of 
living reached the zenith, about a year ago, when eggs were 
selling at fifty cents a dozen though millions of dozens were 
rotting in cold storage; when porterhouse was selling at 
twenty-eight cents a pound to the city man while the 
country man complained that he got small share of the 
advanced price of beef; when milk that cost nine cents a 
quart to the consumer returned only three cents to the 
dairy farmer—the one universally proposed remedy was 
codperation. Let the city consumers get together in 
codperative buying and selling associations similar to the 
great codperative stores of England. Platform and press 
rang with the record of that colliers’ and factory workers’ 
association in which it took the humble worker a year to 
save up his first pound, or five dollars, to establish codpera- 
tive stores, which now minister to millions. It was 
pointed out that even backward Russia had codperative 
dairies numbering hundreds of thousands, and that little 
Denmark had become the butter-and-cheese factory of 
Europe because of the codperative system. The great 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome got busy 
collecting figures from every country in the world, and 
issued a document advocating codperation as the hope 
and revolution and salvation for the farmer from eternal 
financial damnation. 


We year when the investigations of the Depart- 


A Cure That Cost Too Much 


UT if the cure were so sure, why did the farmer remain 

poor? Why didn’t he take the easy nostrum and live 
happy ever afterward? Right there cameintherub! The 
dead-sure-cure cost money. Farmers ground between the 
upper and nether millstones of chancy crops and middle- 
man’s greed hadn’t money to experiment with new- 
fangled notions. 

The city man between the devil and deep sea of a family’s 
hungry stomachs and a loaf of bread that cost twice as 
much as it used to or shrank to just half its former size— 
which is saying the same thing in another way—hadh’t 
any money to pool with some other city men and establish 
coéperative buying associations. 

It was pointed out that when the citrus-growers of 
Southern California came together in their big marketing 
association, the first thing they did was to whack down 
money for packing houses and salaries, or go to the bank for 
the money and give their personal notes as security; and 
as many of the citrus-growers were millionaires in other 
walks of life they could afford this new-fangled coépera- 
tive game. Even the factory workers of England had to 
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spend a year saving five dollars before they had capital to 
establish the first of those codperative stores that have 
multiplied so wonderfully. 

Coéperation seemed to cost capital. That was the 
difficulty alike in the way of city buyer and country seller; 
and as far as I know only one system of codperation has 
been worked out in America without a cent of ready 
money, without the assumption of one cent of debt, with- 
out mortgage or loan or collateral, a system that returns 
to the farmer ninety per cent of the consumer’s price and 
turns back to the buyer the sixty per cent middleman’s 
profits. It is the oldest and most successful form of 
codperation known in America. There is not a single case 
of failure on record where it. has been tried. It creates 
communal life, communal buying, communal selling. No 
man catches sight of a penny of ready money, so he can’t 
spend it; and if we grow rich not by what we make but by 
what we save, these ‘‘codps’’ must grow very rich indeed. 
As a matter of fact, under this system a balance on the 
wrong side of the accounts is impossible. If debt is not 
allowed any balance that exists must be on the right side; 
and though the hopelessly unfit must under any system 
remain at the bottom of the ladder, it is a system of 
codéperation that tides every hard-up past the lean years. 
It has its faults and its defects and its tyrannies—as every 
rigid system has—and these will be told in their place— 
but the fact remains that it is the one system of codpera- 
tion possible without the expenditure of money and, there- 
fore, workable among the poorest communities, which 
need it most. 

I refer to the system of codperation worked out to such 
success by the Mormons. It has nothing to do with 
plurality of wives or with their religion; neither is it polit- 
ical. It is purely secular. Yet it would be safe odds to 
wager one hundred to one that their religion would not 
have lasted ten years if it had not been intrenched and 
bulwarked and girt round as by walls in absolute financial 
security for every member of the community. It is a 
system that secures every member against want. It 
makes it possible for every man to be successful if he 
wants to; to get ninety per cent returns for his labor and 
his produce; and if he is a drone and doesn’t want to be 
successful, it makes him keep up with at least the tail end 
of the procession, whether he wants to or not. The one 
essential point to remember in the system is—there is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, haphazard. 

Where the producers of the East and the Middle West 
sell haphazard to whosoever comes and the consumers 
buy haphazard from whosoever sells, the Mormon system 
controls the selling and controls the buying, and aims 
to make its members absolutely independent of outside 
influence. 

Early in the seventies the Mormons came to Winslow, 
Woodruff, Snowflake and St. Johns, of Middle Arizona, as 
destitute of worldly possessions as a people could well be. 
They came to what was then considered a desert. They 
practiced irrigation twenty years before the rest of the 
United States had dreamed of reclamation. They came 
where there was no market, and within two years they 
had created one. 
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“‘T’m not out on a religious still-hunt,”’ I said to one \ 
of the oldest Mormon settlers of Arizona, ‘‘but what 
I want to know is how you work out your system of | 
codperation. The Eastern farm is near its market; | 
and the average Eastern farm is going behind. ‘You are! 
remote from market. Yet since ’78 you have forged 
ahead. What is the secret of the financial success of your’ 
farm colonies?” | 

“The sole secret of Mormon success in farm colonies,” : 
he answered, ‘‘is codperation; and codperation was forced | 
on us here by the terribly hard conditions that confronted 
us. It’s too dead easy for you New England people—you 
are not forced to get together. When we came out here 
were a persecuted sect. That forced us together. Th 
there was such danger from hostile Indians that we actually 
had to live in one big house that was like a fort. 
hadn’t any money to pay for big engineers to put in 
irrigation projects; so we had to put in projects with 
own hands.” 


How New Land is Spied Out 


. E never attempt farm colonies by a sort of hit- 

miss method. Wesend a competent man tosp 
beforehand; .then when the colonists go in we don’t 
letting them learn by costly failures. We send with 
a competent man who knows the local farming conditions | 
and can advise them the first year. For instance, 
our people went up to the Big Horn, conditions were 
We might have had to learn by two or three years of 
failure. That would have borne too heavily on a peo} 
who went in poor; so we sent in with them a man who, as 
a traveling missionary, had learned all about the pecul 
methods necessary in the Big Horn country. Consequen 
we hadn’t the usual failure of first years. Our people 
thrived from the first. 

“‘That brings up the real function of our traveling 
sionaries. You outsiders wonder, perhaps, why we 
our traveling missionaries wandering over every cou 
when there may not be a conyersion or single 
of proselyting. You know these traveling mission 
have to sustain themselves as they travel. Well—wha 
the object? How could that missionary have guided 
advised our people on the Big Horn if he had not first th 
oughly known the conditions there? Believe me, 
missionaries are out for more than converts. They are 
to learn the methods, the secret of the successes, 
market requirements, the development and advancemi 
of every section where they travel. That is the real treas- 
ure trove they bring back to us. If you compare 
to the average colonizing of farm settlements, I thi 
you will see how we are bound to succeed where a ce 
percentage of the others must.fail. j 

“Do weuse the tithing fund to establish our new coloni 
Yes and no; that is, we never use the fund to send 0 
colony as the Salvation Army of England, for inst 
uses a fund to send out its colonists; but our aim 1s 
make each farm colony a unit independent of ow 
influence. Therefore, the tithing fund affords money 
build the first gristmill and the first sawmill, so the sett 
can get bread and lumber at a minimum cost. 
money is advanced to establish school and church; 
much, however, not more than twenty or thirty dollar: 
month. For reservoirs? Never! We do not belie 
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ending what we don’t possess. Our irrigation system 
ts out rake-offs for contractor and banker and bonding 
mpany and promoter. Our farm colonists get together 
der a competent director and build their own reservoir. 
ie work done by each man is credited on the books. 
msequently our water rates seldom run above one dollar 
da half an acre, where other projects cost from four dol- 
s for alfalfa to six dollars for most fruit and twenty 
ars for oranges. 
*But irrigation is only the beginning of our farm 
onies. When produce is raised we must create a market 
» it; and we must have a market where our people can 
y what they need and not send the money out of our 
mmunity. This brings you to our codperative store 
stem. If the local demand is not sufficient to take care 
‘all we raise—as was the case when we began here forty 
rs ago—then the coéperative store takes the produce at 
‘rent market values and gives credit on the books for 
iat the farmers may need to buy, or else pays outright in 
sh. At the end of the year the profit to the store from 
indling the produce goes to the shareholders in our stores 
-a dividend. Our stores are owned by our colonists. 
How do we raise capital for these stores without a cash 
sessment? Well, I’ll tell you how the stores of Wood- 
fT and St. Jo and Holbrook were established without 
sessing any of the colonists for cash payment. When we 
me here in ’78 there was no local demand for farm 
oduce. Today there is. Then our nearest market was 
inidad, Colorado —five hundred miles away. One group 
‘men contributed teams and drivers—the man’s share 
ing entered in the books at the rate of two dollarsa day, 
2 team charged up at four dollars. We sent our wool, 
r hides, our grain, our beef and our mutton out to the 
iwket. Payment was taken not in cash but in goods for 


Alm Irish Fairy § 


' NEEDED some masonwork in the cellar of our 
‘lumbering old country house, and after asking the 
local stonemason half a dozen times when he could 
it, and receiving the nonchalant reply that he’d 
me round to it ‘‘some day when he wasn’t busy,” I at 
t got him to say that he thought he would ‘“‘come 
2 next Monday.” 

‘As I knew he would need a helper, I inclined one of 
7 walks in the direction of Dan MacCormack’s modest 
‘ite huuse and engaged that handy man and raconteur 
“the Monday following. 

“Ts it William Bradford’s go’n’ to do the job?”’ asked 


#Y es; he thinks he’ll be able to come.’ 

Dan laughed heartily and I went on my way. 

The following Monday I rose early so as to be ready 
‘see the beginning of the job. The rest of the house 

S sound asleep, early rising in the country being a 
‘ng that does not appeal to my family. For me, five 
‘lock would not be too early—but that’s neither here 

t there. 

Promptly on the curtailed blowing of the Harrington 
distles—curtailed because some sensitive souls could 
t stand their mellow blasts—well, at least, they are 
iow three miles away—Dan came, with his lunchpail 
his hand. 

Mr. William Bradford, however, was elsewhere. As it 
erward transpired, he was busy on a job he hadn’t 
lished so soon as he’d expected—being paid by the 
y—and he didn’t show up at all. 

“The, independence of some of these New England 
mkees fills me with pride,’’ said I to Dan—‘‘only when 
eel its effects I sometimes wish I could nail ’em to an 
Zagement.” 
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our first codperative stores; and all who. had contributed 
goods, teams or drivers were entered shareholders in the 
codperative stores. You can see why we could not follow 
the English system of charging less to our own buyers— 
the country was filling with people not of our faith who 
bought from our stores, and we had to charge one uniform 
market price all round. For the same reason we had to 
pay one uniform market price all round; but the profits 
came back to the shareholders who were our own farm 
people. Of course the lazy man who did not bring so 
much produce as his neighbor did not have as high credit 
on the books. We were organized under strictly coépera- 
tive laws; but being one coéperative community, if a 
hard year came when on account of drought or the burst- 
ing of the dam the crops were poor, by our credit system we 
could tide the hard-ups past the lean year. That the debt 
would ultimately be paid we had security in the fact that 
the hard-ups were shareholders in the store, and the share 
could be appropriated for payment. Then, of course, we 
always keep a sinking fund to tide the general community 
past lean years. If the fund is not needed it is at least out 
at interest for the benefit of the shareholders. I may add 
that the shares in our codperative stores usually stand at 
two hundred dollars where par is one hundred dollars; at 
two dollars where par is one dollar. 

‘But the very keystone of our coéperative system is our 
communal dwelling. We have the house with its acre or 
two in the village and the main farm outside; or else our 
holdings are so small that the whole community is like a 
suburban town; and there is none of that loneliness char- 
acterizing country life that drives away the young people.” 

When you drive out to Woodruff or St. Jo or Snowflake 
you see how communal dwelling is the keystone of Mor- 
mon codperation. At Woodruff dwell one hundred and 
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Dermot Had Got Hold of a Little Bit of Magic 


“Oh, Will’ll come whin he’s ready; an’ it’s not Prisidint 
Taft could make him come sooner. It reminds me of the 
indepindince of Dermot O’Beirne.”’ 

Breakfast would not be ready for an hour. 
than ie es a eva Dette 


What better 


Well, ra way of it was this way, an’ it consair-rned a 
couple of fathers an’ a couple of childher. Wan of the 
fathers was a small far-rmer in the County of Cor-rk, wid 
about ten acres—they’d been given to his gran’father by 
Lar-rd Kenmare for savin’ the life of his daughter from 
drownin’ in the Lakes of Killar-rney; but he was as inde- 
pindint as if he was a king. Hat off to no wan, not even 
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fifty people, using less than six hundred acres all told, and 
making a better living off these small holdings than prairie 
farmers do off three hundred and twenty or four hundred 
and eighty acres. Counting out the children, this gives 
Woodruff an average farm holding of only twenty acres, 
and some of the most prosperous farms are smaller. 

Doors, latches, blinds, furniture—all are home-made; 
for when men had to bring in their household goods five 
hundred miles by ox team they brought few and learned 
how to do without things. Don’t judge, however, from the 
paucity of store plush and bric-a-brac that there is poverty. 
At St. Jo you will find a couple of farms not larger than 
twenty acres, each of which has amassed a fifty-thousand- 
dollar fortune to its owner. Codperation, however, goes 
farther than buying and selling and village dwelling. The 
stock of a Mormon farm colony is run in one large com- 
munity herd, which can be protected and guarded by a few 
efficient hands. This custom dates back to the old lawless 
days when cowboy and Indian alike thought it perfectly 
legitimate to rustle other men’s herds. 

I asked Mr. Fish, the historian of the Mormons and one 
of the leaders at Woodruff since ’78, how much water- 
rights cost him under their system of coédperation. In 
Woodruff water rates are higher than usual, because the 
floods on the Little Colorado have carried out the dam 
seventeen times. He looked up his books. For a year and ° 
a half the total had been twenty-eight dollars for sixteen 
acres. 

““When you have figured up the cost of production and 
the profits from the codperative store, what percentage of 
the consumer’s dollar does your farmer receive?” 

I asked this question of the codperative store manager, 
of the leaders at Woodruff and Holbrook and of the 
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(Concluded on Page 8&2) 


story—By Charles I ores Loomis 
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the priest; not to Lar-rd Kenmare himself—of course 
this was the grandson of the fir-rst lar-rd—an’ the finest 
opinion of himself held by anny wan in the County of 
Cor-rk. 

T’other father was ould King Colum, the most melan- 
choliest man in all Irelan’. He’d lost his beloved wife 
whin his son was bor-rn, an’ divil a smile visited the face 
of him oe as 


ecat s Ree tt There i is eddy some fairies 
tion in Dan’s mind in regard to his chronology, for the 
Lords Kenmare, unless I mistake greatly, do not run 
back to the time when there were kings in Ireland. 
However, it will not spoil the story to let it stand. 


Dermot, the far-rmer, had lost his wife—an’ a good 
job too, for she was the ugliest-timpered woman in 
Cor-rk an’ bothered the life out of Dermot whiniver he’d 
be at home, which was not'often. On’y for his not be’n’ 
a drinkin’ man he’d have taken to drink on account of 
the scoldin’ tongue of his wife. But wan day, in the 

midst of a quarrel wid a neighbor, she choked to deat’, 
V’avin’ a beautiful ger-rul of twelve yairs. 

Eileen was th’ apple of her father’s eye; an’ whin the 
wife was under ground an’ a heavy stone upon her—for 
Dermot wanted to do the right thing—the far-rmer was 
home as much as his wor-rk would l’ave him; an’ often 
little Eily would go to the fields wid him whilst he worked. 

“‘Niver a man shall take you from me, me dair,’’ he’d 
say to her; an’ she’d say: “No, father; I hope you'll not 
be lettin’ them take me. Sure, you’re the best man in the 
wer-ruld, an’ it’s happy I am to be wid you.” 

Now King Colum was not of that way of thinkin’ at all 
at all as regards childher, for the wan thought of him was 
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to get his son Prince Mahan married an’ him livin’ in his 
own castle, about a mile beyant. 

“But I don’t love anny wan, father,’’ says he, very 
respectful. 

His father looked at him wid the sad eyes of him. “It’s 
meself that loved,’ says he; “‘an’ what good did it do me? 
The yair from me weddin’ scar-rce up an’ me dair wife died, 
Vavin’ you. No; l’ave love out of it. It’s aisy to see that 
if you succeed to me t’rone an’ don’t marry there’ll be no 
king whin you die. Marry anny wan at all an’ give me a 
gran’son, so I can give up me remainin’ yairs to trainin’ 
him to crown-wearin’ an’ all the rest of it.”’ 

And Prince Mahan said:, “‘What if I t’rew away mar- 
riage on an ould harridan for the sake of givin’ you a 
gran’son—an’ thin, wan 0’ those fine days, run across a 
ger-rul to fallin love wid—a pretty mess I’d bein!” Prince 
Mahan got more excited as he talked to th’ ould man. 
“Sure, two wives to wan husban’ is unhair-rd of in Irelan’; 
an’ it’s not likely the bishop would let me divoorce meself 
from the horrid ould thing I married—bad cess to her! To 
think of me gettin’ hitched to a thing like that, wid a 
painted face on her an’ half the yairs in a century since she 
was droolin’—’tis the crime of me life that I would do it, 
just to pl’ase you.” 

And Prince Mahan was very angry indeed, until his 
father said: ‘‘But, Mahan, me boy, ye’ve married no 
painted harridan at all at all. It’s no wan ye’ve married, 
more’s the pity. Go you an’ find the pretty ger-rul if 
ye want to. Love or no love, bring home a 
wife; rich or poor, ugly or beautiful, makes not 
a bit of differ—but be quick about it, for I feel 
the hand of deat’ on me an’ it’s not manny yairs 
is left me.” 

So the sorrowful ould king gev his blessin’ to 
Mahan; an’ the lad star-rted out, more for the love 
of travel than for anny wish to get a wife. He 
was dressed somethin’ elegant, wid a cloak of this 
gold cloth an’ a diamon’ as big as a robin’s egg on 
the end of his watch-chain. A fine, handsome 
young felly—an’ the devil’s own pity if a harridan 
got the likes of him. 

’T was some yairs since Dermot’s wife had died 
an’ Eileen was now a beautiful ger-rul just 
approachin’ eighteen. Sure, she loved her father 
as if he was her mother, an’ he loved her so much 
that it made him sad for thinkin’ how turrible it 
would be if he lost her. But whin he’d look at 
her comin’ across the grass wid his lunch he’d 
laugh aloud. 

Bein’ that far-rmin’ didn’t take up all his time, 
Dermot had got hold of a little bit of magic an’ 
often used to amuse his daughter by exhibitions 
of what he could do. 

He could bring a hound in full ery after a fox 
right up to the feet of him, an’ make it slather wid 
joy at seein’ him; an’ he could char-rm a bir-rd off 
her eggs, an’ make bir-rds sing at night, an’ make 
hens crow an’ rooks talk. ’Tis not sayin’ such 
things was right, but I tell the tale as it was told 
to me. 

Handsome young Mahan, on a fine bay hor-rse 
wid a tail that dusted the road, canter-red the 
beautiful highways of Irelan’—sure, it’s a pity 
they’d not be imitatin’ thim over here. Roads as 
smooth as glass an’ no hills at all—hills ayther 
side, but the road cut through like a railroad. 

Gran’ for automobiles, but there was none of thim 
things in thim days. 

At manny an inn Prince Mahan stopped an’ 
manny a pretty maid gev him good mor-rnin’, but 
the hair-rt of him went on pluggin’ wid never a lift 
of its eyelids. _ 

Wance he kem on a ger-rul washin’ clothes by a 
river an’ stopped to pass the time of day wid her; 
an’ the thought kem to him that perhaps such a 
ger-rul as that would make a good queen, but whin 
she opened her mouth to talk she’d not a tooth in 
her head—an’ wid the flat of his hand on the 
hor-rse’s flank he was away on to the next town 
for his dinner. j 

Of coorse he paid manny visits to the gintry, 
but the ger-ruls of that class didn’t distur-rb his 
sleep at all at all. He’d been used to thim at home 
an’ he passed thim by widout a thought—always 
civil an’ wid a joke, but wid no thought of mar- 
riage, though manny’s the mother set traps for him 
an’ manny’s the ger-rul’s hair-rt flutter-red like an 
aspen on a still day. 

Wan day Eileen was all alone, her father havin’ 
goneto mar-rket. The ger-rul was puttin’ a motherly 
ould hen ina coop. Sure the hen had stolen a nest 
an’ the night before had brought in sixteen chicks 
of the color of gold; an’ now Bileen, very happy to 
have so manny chickens as a prisint from the hen, 
had cooped the mother, an’ the little chicks was 
runnin’ all ways for insects an’ the like, the 
mother knowin’ Eileen too well to be tellin’ the 
chicks anny tales about her. Sure, ye know that 


young chickens believe their mothers like some people 
belieye in books, an’ if they give a bad character to a man 
or woman or cat comin’ nigh it’s under the hen the young 
uns’ll scuttle, afear-rd of their lives; but if she says some- 
thin’ pleasant an’ flatterin’ they go on wid their ’atin’ an’ 
fightin’ widout a fear in their gizzar-rds. 

Sure, no wan could think of a tale agin Hileen, she was 
that gentle an’ winnin’. Two of the chicks had just stepped 
in the palm of her hand, where they were makin’ continted 
noises—when a voice in the road said: 

“Good mor-rnin’; an’ could you tell me how manny miles 
is it to Mallow?” 

Eileen stood up, the two golden chickens in the hollers 
of her two han’s; an’, tossin’ the hair out of her eyes, she 
says: ‘‘Some says ten miles an’ some says four-rteen; but I 
think it’s six meself, for I can walk it in two hours.’’ 

Glory be! Ye should have seen the young man who 
asked the question whin she answer-red him. Into his 
cheeks the red blood came an’ wint t’ree times, an’ he 
was clenchin’ the fists of him widout knowin’ it, an’ 
breathin’ har-rd. 

A fine handsome felly he was, wid a cloak that would 
cost as much as ten fer-rtile far-rms, an’ it was gold thread. 
The hor-rse he was ridin’ was a shade of brown that had no 
name, for there was no other hor-rse like him in the king- 
dom; an’ its tail would have made one of these rich 
Americans anxious to cut it off, for it dragged on the ground 
whin it wasn’t plumin’ behind him. 
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Whin Hileen saw the handsome young prince she didn’t 
know annything was the matter with her, but whin he got 
off his hor-rse an’ came nigh her the hair-rt of her began 
to beat—an’ she not at all afear-rd of him or annything else, 

’ Now Prince Mahan had just dined off a fine salmon an’ 
some new peraties in an inn not a mile away, but whin he 
saw Eileen he realized that he was very hungry for eggs or 
milk or tea, or annything there might be in the house, so 
long as she sair-rved him wid her own han’s. Oh, he was 
har-rd hit, an’ the very fir-rst bull’s-eye that had ever been 
scoor-red on him. “I’m nair famished, me dair. Could ye 
be after tellin’ me anny inn where I’d get a bite or a sup?” 

Now he put it that way to give her a chance to make a 
fine speech an’ invite him in; but she had a good dale of 
her father’s indepindince, an’, though she liked the looks 
of him, she didn’t see that she had anny call to provide food 
for princes or kings or anny wan at all. So she said, very 
pleasant: “‘Sure, there’s an inn a mile ahead at the | 
four cor-rners ye come to. Good mor-rnin’ to ye.” 

Prince Mahan put his hand on his hair-rt an’ gas 
“Ts it as far as that?” said he. “Thin, for the love of 
Heaven, take pity on a star-rvin’ man an’ let me hayea 
cup of water a ; 

‘‘Sure, there’s fine nourishment in a cup of water, but 
there’s more in a jug of it,”’ says she. An’ thin, feelin’ 
sorry for him, for the hair-rt of her was as tender as let- 
tuce, she says: “‘Perhaps a couple of fresh eggs would be 
more fillin’.. Do you watch thim chickens an’ see that no 

fox gets thim, an’ I’ll save ye from star-rvin’. It’s 
nobody likes to see famished princes in the road 
whin there’s so manny peasants better used 
star-rvin’.” S| 

Wid that she set the two chickens on the ground 
an’ went into the house. Prince Mahan took 
step toward the coop. The mother hen began 
talk. ‘‘Look out, childher; there’s wan 0’ th 
princes that never does anny wor-rk. Ye’d better 
come inside.” | 

Into the coop ran the last runt of thim, an’ all | 
snuggled under the mother, some of thim peep 
out fearful-like from her feather-rs to look at th 
turrible monster. r i 

“Tt’s not very civil th’ ould hen is,” said Pri 
Mahan, steppin’ into the kitchen. ‘‘Whinshese 
me comin’ she called all the chickens home. § 
I’m no fox.” 

“‘No; but you're a prince, an’ me father sa 
there’s little good in the likes of thim. Hens 
very wise. Will two eggs be enough or do ye wa 
t’ree?”’ 

Now Prince Mahan was that satisfied wid hi 
dinner of salmon an’ peraties that he wonde 
could he edge in another mouthful at all at 
so he said, ‘‘T'wo; an’ boil thim fifteen minutes’ 
the crafty gossoon! 

“Sure, I’ll get ye some stones outside an’ wa 
thim up for ye if that’s all ye want,’’ said she, wid 
a laugh that made him glad his father had suggested 
travel. , 

Now Eileen wasn’t used to havin’ a man in th 
kitchen—on’y her father; so she said: 

“Won’t your hor-rse run away, an’ him not tied? 
Why don’t ye go tie him to the sycamore outside?” 

Prince Mahan sat down on a chair as if he ¥ 
in no hurry, an’ said: 

‘‘He’ll stay there forever—so long as he hair-rs 
me voice. I never tie him—on’y talk to him wance 
in a while.” 

He called to the hor-rse, who whinner-red in 
reply; an’ Eileen saw he was bint on stayin’ in th 
kitchen—which is no place for a man. 

“Tt’s a lovely little home ye have here. 
your parents livin’?” 

“Me mother’s been dead manny yairs,” said 
Eileen, “but me father takes good care of me; an’ 
he’ll soon be back from mar-rket.” 

“Tt must be fun to be a far-rmer,” said Prince — 
Mahan. ‘Nothin’ to do but drop things into the | 
ground, wait for the rain, an’ thin dig thim up 
an’ ate thim or pick thim off the bushes. Does 
peraties grow on bushes?” 

An’ you an’ Irishman?” said Eileen, 
contimpt. ‘‘Peraties grows on fuchsia trees wh 
the fuchsias have done bloomin’ a 

“Ah, stop! Ye’re makin’ game of me. How | 
am I to know, an’ me in a palace all day wishin” 
for bedtime?” ’ 

“It’s glad Iam I’m not a princess,” says she, WiC 
a toss of her head that gev a wrench to his hair-rb 
“to be idle like that! Sure, no day is long enough 
on a far-rm—there’s so much to do, an’ arl of it | 
pleasant.” pa 

“Ts it har-rd lair-rnin’ to be a far-rmer?” asks | 
Mahan. q 

“Not for far-rmer folks that have somethi 
in their heads to begin wid. I can’t say hov 
*twould be for a prince,” says she wid a cur-rl ¢ 
her pretty lip. 
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“T Hope Ye’ll Settle Nair Us, Your Majesty”’ 


ure, it’s har-rd ye are on princes,” said he. ‘“‘Have ye 
m manny?” 
'm lookin’ at me fir-rst; but there’s lots of things ye 
mow widout sight.” 
‘e eggs was just done to brickbats whin Dermot come 
an’ seen the fine hor-rse outside his door. 
ure, none but gentry rides hor-rses likethat. I wonder 
_king is waitin’ to see me. I’ll go in by the kitchen 
eep him waitin’ a little longer, so he’ll not get too 
1 
(0 the kitchen he goes—an’ there is Prince Mahan, 
in’ the shell off an egg, an’ Eileen pour-rin’ a glass of 
like a maid in an inn. 
7hat’s the name of this inn, me dair?” says he to his 
ater, m’anin’ to chide her. 
ure, father, it’s not a dead man ye’d have in the road 
it an’ us wid plinty to ate? This is Prince Mahan, 
f King Colum; an’ he rode too far widout food.” 
‘es,’ says Dermot drylike; “‘he ates like a famished 
*—him noticin’ the way the prince was nibblin’ at the 
J egg like he wished it had never been laid. 
mee Mahan was no man’s fool, an’ he rose to his feet 
id: “I don’t know your name; but I want to tell you 
illin’ an’ anxious to be payin’ your beautiful daughter 
mmplimint of marryin’ her. All over the kingdom I’ve 
t for a wife to pl’ase me father, but I was glad to find 
‘for I never saw the wan I could love. But whin I 
jhere an’ saw this beautiful ger-rul I says to meself, 
an, it’s you she’s got!’ An’ the more I’ve talked 
yer an’ hair-rd the sauce in her tongue the more 
-rmined I am to do her the honor # 
tmot rose to his feet in anger. He’d been sittin’ all 
methe prince was standin’ —to show his indepindince; 
‘ow he walks up to Prince Mahan an’ says: “‘ Young 
nobody can marry my daughter an’ pay her an 
. It’s an honor for anny wan—prince or pope—to 
think he could have my daughter’s handy—which he 
ot. No! If the pope himself offered to marry her 
ve him me blessin’ an’ tell him the way to Rome. I 
but the wan daughter, an’ she lives wid her father. 
it so, Eily?” 
ire it is, father,”’ says Eileen, but wid a little touch as 
light say of sadness in her voice. For Prince Mahan 
1 fine wid the afternoon sun bur-rnishin’ the gold coat 
be E 
understand your feelin’s, an’ if she was my daughter 
it let her go; but I love her. Listen! No doubt in 
er-ruld the king me father’ll make a princess of her 
I take her back—an’ he’ll add hundreds of acres to 
far-rm.”’ 
he divil fly away wid such idees,’”’ said Dermot, 
down agin. “I’ve enough of a far-rm to kape me 
ran’ well; an’ if you was to call me daughter the 
ess of Heaven she’d not be anny prettier nor anny 
lovin’ than she is. I’m satisfied wid her as she is— 
Sno wan else’ll ever take her away whilst I live!” 
W Prince Mahan was wan of those young min that 
know whin they’re bate, an’ he wint on ar-rguin’, 
at last a thought came to Dermot, an’ he said: “T’ll 
ly you can have Eileen, but I’d like to know the 
of ye. I’ve a plow beyant that’s enchanted. Do 
ome tonight at midnight an’ plow the acre that lies 
f me stable; an’ if it’s done by sunrise I’ll give ye 
to call on Eileen in me prisince an’ make yourself 
* lookin’ at her, but I’ll not say ye’re anny nairer 
in’ her.” 

e happy, for he was never dar-rnted be difficulties, 
» Mahan bade them good avenin’, wid thanks for the 
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eggs —which lay 
un’aten in the 
saucer —an’ rode to 
Mallow, where he 
saw his hor-rse fed 
an’ thin wint to bed, 


avin’ a eall for 
eleven o’clock that 
night. 


At eleven, the 
moon bein’ high, he 
set out to walk to 
the far-rm; an’, 
bein’ clever wid his 
legs, he was there 
before midnight. 
There stood the 
plow invitin’ him 
to his task an’ there 
lay the field all 
silver in the moon- 
light. 

Wid a snor-rt of 
contimpt, Prince 
Mahan laid hands 
on the handles of 
the plow—an’ the 
next moment was 
swearin’ like a 
pirate, for he 
couldn’t let go an’ the hands of him was tinglin’ for all 
the wer-ruld like a thousand needles was prickin’ thim. 

An’, push all he could, he couldn’t budge the plow. 
“Where there’s a way in there’s a way out!” says he. 
“Meantime I might as well be as aisy as I can an’ think 
it out.”” Wid that he straddled the plow; an’ quick as a 
wink he began to sink a furrer in the field as straight as 
the road to per-rdition—though they say that’s crooked. 
“Sure, I hit on the way out!” says he, beginnin’ to whistle. 
Up an’ down he plowed until the moon sank in the woods; 
an’ whin the wor-rk was done his hands was set free an’ 
he lay down utterly tired out an’ slept on the ground till 
sunrise, whin he was woke up be the far-rmer cryin’ out 
in sur-rprise. 

“Sure, you’re no ordinary prince!’’ says he. 

“Did I ever say I was?” asked Mahan. 

““An’ how did ye do it?” 

“The only way,” says Mahan. 

“Young man, I’ve taken a likin’ to ye. Drop in anny 
avenin’ for a smoke an’ a bit of a chat "y 

An’ Hileen?”’ 

“Oh, I’ll take care of Hileen!” says Dermot wid a wink. 

Prince Mahan spint the next day exer-rcisin’ his hor-rse 
by ridin’ up an’ down the road that passed Hileen’s house. 
A mile up an’ thin back, an’ he’d pass the house an’ look to 
see was she outdoors; thin a mile down and back, an’ the 
same minooverin’—but sorra a bit of a look did he get all 
day, for she was in the fields wid her father. That avenin’ 
the prince was at the front door knockin’, wid a pound of 
tobacker for th’ ould man. 

Hileen flashed him a look of the eye that tould him she 
was glad to see him agin, an’ th’ ould man was civil an’ 
smoked the tobacker in a pipe he’d had since he fir-rst took 
up smokin’. Just to be hospitable, an’ not because he was 
a prince, Dermot got Mahan a new pipe that had been 
presinted him by a sailor uncle, an’ the two men sat an’ 
smoked, friendly- 
like; an’ Mahan 
says to himself: “A 
slow game is a sure 
game.” 

Suddenly Dermot 
says: “I’ve been 
thinkin’ of another 
thrile I’ll give 
ye ” 


“Go ahead; sure, 
me back’s strong 
enough for anny- 
thing.” 

“This’ll not exer- 
cise your back. 
The moon has risen 
an’ it’s a fine night 
forawalk. Doyou 
an’ Hileen go to 
Mallow an’ back 
along the high- 
road.” 

Hileen gev a 
star-rt an’ Prince 
Mahan nair-rly 
dropped his pipe, 
but he managed to 
say: ‘‘The very 
night for a walk, if 
it’s not too far for 
Hileen.” 
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“Ah, it’s a good walker she is,” says Dermot, an’ goes to 
the cupboard an’ comes back wid a bottle an’ a glass. 

“Young man,” says he, “it’s a matter of a couple of 
leagues to Mallow; an’, for fear ye’ll get weary, take a 
drink of this before star-rtin’.”’ 

Now, after what he’d said about Eileen, this was a fair 
insult; but Mahan saw it was a test an’ he says: “All 
right. Here’s to me future wife, Eileen!’’ Wid that he 
drinks the stuff in the glass an’, tur-rnin’, says: ‘Are ye 
ready, EKileen?”’ 

Dermot was watchin’ Mahan asa cat watches a mouse, but 
not a change in the look of him at all at all, though Mahan’s 
hair-rt was nair breakin’ wid grief; for whin he looked at 
Eileen it was an ould hag he saw, wid on’y wan tooth in 
her head an’ squint eyes an’ a skin like moldy parchmint. 

“°-Tis some inchantmint,” says he to himself; ‘“‘but I 
love Kileen wid all the hair-rt an’ soul of me.” 

An’ the two set out. 

An’ Dermot, laughin’ to himself, wint out to his stable to 
bed down the hor-rse an’ cow for the night—a thing he’d 
ought to have done hours before. 

Eileen, never havin’ taken a walk wid a felly before, was 
a bit shy an’ a bit alar-rmed to be out so late. The shyness 
drew her from Prince Mahan, but the alar-rmity drew her 
towar-rd him; an’ he, shudderin’ at the hideous sight, put 
his ar-rm around her waist an’ tried to be gay an’ light in 
his talk. Sure, Hileen had no knowledge that her looks 
had gone, but smiled in the pretty way of her. An’ the 
smile was to Mahan a witch’s grin an’ nair made him sick. 

They’d gone about a mile whin Prince Mahan is struck 
be a thought, an’ he says: ‘‘I’m feelin’ a bit faint. Do 
you stay in the shadder of this willer an’ I’ll run back an’ 
get another drink of the stuff your father gev me.” 

Like a grayhound he was off, an’, findin’ no wan in the 
house, helped himself to the bottle. Back again to Eileen 
he was an’ whin he raiched her he said: ‘“‘ Me dair, this has 
done me so much good, do you take a taste of it.” 

Hileen, accustomed to obey her father, obeyed her lover 
an’ drank a sip. 

“Glory be to all the saints!’”’ shouts Mahan, for Eileen 
was prettier than ever. But the poor ger-rul, after wan 
look at Prince Mahan, gev a low shudder of a ery like the 
beginnin’ of a keen an’ rushes headlong for home. What 
she had seen whin she looked at the prince was a frightful 
ould man, wid sightless eyes in deep red sockets, an’ thick, 
slatherin’ lips, an’ sunken cheeks—oh, it was horrible! 
The poor ger-rul never stopped runnin’ till she was home. 

She met her father comin’ out of the stable. ‘Oh, 
father!” she cried, runnin’ into his ar-rms. ‘‘ Prince Mahan 
has tur-rned into a turrible ould man that ’twould rob ye of 
raison to look at. Oh, I never want to see him ag’in!”’ 

Her father began laughin’. ‘“‘ Well, me daughter,” says 
he, “‘ye’re safe wid yer father. An’ what did I tell ye— 
that princes wasn’t what they seemed. Don’t be afear-rd 
of ever seein’ him ag’in, for by now he’s saddlin’ his hor-rse 
for a ride home to his daddy.” 

All next day Eileen was cryin’ be her-rself, thinkin’ of 
the lovely felly Prince Mahan was before he got ould so 
sudden. 

An’ all day long Prince Mahan waited in the inn at 
Mallow for avenin’; an’ as soon as it was twilight he rides 
his beautiful hor-rse to Dermot’s house, an’ whin Dermot 
comes to the door he inquires after Eileen. 

Dermot smiles slylike an’ says: ‘She seen a ghost last 
night an’ she’s all of atrimble. How wasshe lookin’ whinshe 
left you?” (Continued on Page 69) 


**Sure, I’lt Get Ye Some Stones Outside an’ War:rm 
Thim Up for Ye if That’s All Ye Want’’ 
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made a success of himself by the time he was forty 

years old he was voted a hopeless failure. There was 
a saying, ‘‘A man never will amount to more than he does 
at forty’; and, whether this were true or not, that settled 
it. It made no difference how faithfully and how intelli- 
gently a man might have worked, and what odds he might 
have had to contend with owing to circumstances over 
which he had no control, the bare fact that he had failed 
to show results by the time he had reached the half-mile 
post of life was enough to rob even his best friends of their 
confidence. It never occurred to any one that his failure 
might be caused by some peculiarly trivial mistake that 
it would require a commission of lawyers to ferret out, 
and that in reality had nothing to do with his inherent 
worth. It was enough that he had not shown symptoms 
of a climb. He had been “weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” He was a fizzle—an ‘“‘also-ran’’—who 
might plug away at his hopeless task with his nose to the 
grindstone and with chances for success a thousand to 
one against him. 

Today all this has been changed. Thinking men do not 
concede that because a man has not achieved success by 
the time he is twoscore, or even threescore, he is hopelessly 
beaten. They realize, of course, that according to the laws 
of chance he is less apt to hit the bull’s-eye in the time 
remaining to him than he was when he had the best years 
of his life before him; but they figure that his knowledge 
and ripe experience will more than offset what little of 
success in the lives of men is due to luck. They maintain 
that, in the long run, good luck and bad luck offset each 
other; so that in the course of a lifetime there is no such 
thing as luck. In their opinion there are sound, tangible 
reasons why men swing themselves to the top; and con- 
versely, if the career of a man who works faithfully and 
intelligently turns out flat, somewhere in the mechanism 
of his methods a grain of sand is obstructing a balance- 
wheel or a hairspring. To locate this grain and to remove 
it—that is the problem. 


[oe than half a generation ago, if a man had not 


Square Pegs in Round Holes 


HE reasons why the average man who is hard-working 

and conscientious and intelligent may nevertheless fall 
short of suecess are numerous; but the reason why he 
turns into a chronic failure is that he does not realize how 
simple it is to improve his lot. He has lost confidence in 
himself. He has ceased to rebel at what he thinks is his 
fate. There are difficulties to be surmounted and he balks 
at them. It does not strike him that he is master of his 
own future and that he can build this up with certainty as 
absolute as that with which an architectural engineer can 
erect a skyscraper. For centuries it has been bred in his 
bones that faithful, intelligent work will win out in the 
end; that a “rolling stone gathers no moss.”’ Therefore, 
he goes plugging his way down the years, looking a little 
dazed and hurt because he is literally obeying all the old 
prescriptions and still is not making anything of himself. 
If only he would stop long enough to search at the bottom 
of things he might find that he is wholly unsuited to his 
present work; that the quicker he lets go of it and gets into 
a line to which he is adapted, the quicker he will make 
his mark. He might recall, perhaps, that again and 
again men who could not begin to compare with him for 


“On and After This Date the 
Assistant Manager of This Office 
Will Be Mr. Leonard Smith, 

Sole Applicant for the Position’’ 


efficiency had 
been promoted 
over him; and 
comes to real- 
ize that, in busi- 
ness, modesty and conservatism are 
not invariable virtues, and that it 
behooves a man to get out into the 
limelight and beat his chest and toot 
his horn—always within reason, of 
course—and bring his good work to 
the attention of his employer. He 
may find, upon stopping to analyze 
the invariable stumbling-block of 
his career, that a quick temper or 
an objectionable manner, neither 
of which reflects his own true self, is 
the cause of his undoing. He may 
find that he is working in a line 
wherein there never was a future for 
him, or in a line that has changed 
under pressure of industrial and 
other conditions so that it is useless 
to pursue it. He may find that, 
though he is a crackajack man per- 
sonally, he has wasted years working 
for a third-rate concern that never 
could have anything to offer him, 
while all the time he might have had for the asking a 
splendid chance with a leading concern in his line. Ina 
word, he may find that, while he has been wasting time 
regretting the wrecking of an early ambition, with half 
an hour’s intelligent reflection he might long ago have 
succeeded in realizing his dreams. 

How the resourceful man in every-day life fights against 
the ball and chain that is keeping him down and how he 
leaps to the front once he has cut his fetters—this is an 
interesting story. He may be a druggist, started by his 
father on a career that looked prosperous, who has never 
been a success as a business man because he has in him the 
genius of a wonderful mechanic. He may be the owner 
of some big wholesale business that came down to him 
through his family and that melted away under his hands 
because he had not so much business sense as a cigar 
Indian— Nature having intended to make ascientist of him. 
He may be a lawyer who should have been a clergyman or a 
clergyman who should have been a lawyer. He may be a 
bachelor with few or none dependent upon him or he may 
be married, with the weight of a family to burden him. 
He may have money saved to see him through a tight siege 
or he may be living off the salary due him next payday. 
Business man or professional, married or single, proprietor 
of a bank account or penniless, his 
recipe for success remains the same. 
He must bring himself to realize that, 
no matter what his age, his success 
lies within his own hands; that the 
sole reason of his continued failure 
is because he has “thrown up the 
sponge,’ and that the world is as 
wide open and ready as ever to wel- 
come him. The rest is nothing more 
than a matter of lifting himself by his 
own bootstraps. 

If there is one man more than any 
other who seems hopelessly in a rut 
it is the office man who has passed 
the age of forty and has a family 
dependent upon him. Unlike the 
salesman whom the merchant con- 
siders a producer, whose financial 
success depends largely upon his own 
skill and efforts, and for whose serv- 
ices there may be competition, the 
office man is considered a consumer, 
whose work is a mere matter of rou- 
tine and from whose skill and faith- 
fulness the house does not expect 
material benefits worth mentioning. 

He is in the same category as the 
rent collector and the gas man, with 
thousands of equally good men ready 
to pounce on his job and fill it prop- 
erly at something like half his salary. 
In his line there is little hope for 
him, and he knows it and lives a life 
wearing a tame smile and wondering 
what will become of him in old age. 

How thousands of every-day men 
are helping themselves out of this 
predicament every year is best illus- 
trated by actual incidents. In the 
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At the Age of Thirty-Nine He Was Reading 
Gas Meters for Twelve Dollars a Week 
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house wa 
bookkeep; 
stuck inthe, 
of the office man. He was a man well past the forty-; 
mark. He had been with the concern for twenty-two y} 
and earned the princely sum of twenty-five dollars a w| 
which was as much as he would be able to earn in 
department even if he grew as old as Methuselah. MT 
For years he had seen stockboys develop into “out 
salesmen’’ and earn salaries three, four and even 
times as high as his own. One day, when a clever yo 
salesman who had come to the firm as stockboy only 
years before received a promotion that paid him do 
the salary paid the office man, old enough to be his fat 
he went home to his wife and three daughters brol 
hearted. Never before had it struck him so icily thai 
was a failure simply because he was in the wrong ] 
Twenty-two years of faithful service—only to reach 
limit of his earning power, with four women to supp 
and at forty-seven years of age to have to lunch 
a sandwich and a glass of ice-water, and not a dc 
saved toward the only certain thing in life that 
confronting him—old age! ; 
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How One Man Got Out of a Rut 


‘ 

“TF ONLY the firm had blown up or kicked me out twe 

years ago we should have been better off,”’ he explai 
to his wife. ‘I can sell goods as well as the next man if¢ 
they’d give me the chance; but they won’t. To them 
an office man, a penpusher, an inkslinger; and the 
understand that this does not mean I’d make a failure 
salesman. And the worst of it is, it would make no dil 
ence where else I went —everybody would tell met 
thing. If it weren’t for that I'd throw up my j 
begin somewhere else as.a salesman—and it takes a | 
nerve to throw up a sure thing at my age, when on 
been a failure, and begin life all over again. Some 
are worse than none and I’ve got one of them. 
nothing in it but sure poverty at the end, for we'll ney 
able to save acent. We’re walking along a tightro ne 
leads against the blank wall of a precipice. A change me 
everything to gain and little to lose.” 

Until the small hours of the morning the husband . 
wife sat together and threshed matters out. When t 
finished they had formulated a definite plan. 

Next morning the bookkeeper interviewed the 
the firm, who helped him liberally to advice, but wo 
hear of trying him on as a salesman, even on a commi 
basis. The best the office man could get was a prom 
an hour off each 
noon to see whe 
could find an 
for himself. 

From the beg! 
this man show 
he had the mak 
a salesman in hi 
began by sel 
services just 
would have so 
or any other con 


cerns, with any on 
which he would | 
liked to connect; si 
called on the heac 
firms in these 
lishments, exp 
his case, got 
sion to call fromt 
to time to see if t 
happened to be 
opening and laid 
for himself a 
route which he ¢ 
ered every fortnif 
It might have 
that in time he wo 
have landed a 
this way, but he 
suddenly reb 
and took t 
between his t 

“T’m sick 0 
round and 
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man you're an 
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“If Only the Firm Had Blown Up or Kicked Me Out 
Twenty Years Ago We Should Have Been Better Off’’ 
| 


‘aan and asking him to make a salesman of you is like 
flering a man a mule when he wants a horse. Here’s 
here I quit it.” 

He walked boldly into a silk house he had not called on 
efore and saw the head of the firm. 

“T’m a salesman,’ he said—which was true, for he was 
jven then selling his services. ‘I struck this town this 
lorning’’—he lived twenty miles out in the country. ‘‘I 
vant to land with a first-class house. I’m willing to prove 
zy worth by starting to work on commission.” 

Inside of thirty minutes he had the salesman’s job he 
ad coveted half a lifetime and from the very beginning he 
roved successful, for he brought to bear the compelling 
nthusiasm of a beginner tempered by the experience of 
ears of maturity. The first week he brought two new and 
jig accounts to his people. The second week he brought 
rack a big one that had been lost owing to a dispute two 
ears before. And so he went on. Inside of a month 
was given a twenty-dollar-a-week drawing account. 
nside of a year his total income, salary and commissions, 
‘as more than fifty dollars a week. By that time he had 
armed into one of the most successful big-local-trade 
ilesmen in the business. Before he had been eighteen 
ionths with his house he was sought after by other silk 
ouses. He had the satisfaction of turning down a three- 
ousand-dollar offer from his former employer—thanking 
im but informing him that his people had met the offer, 
vherefore he could see no point in making a change. He 
| with this house yet and will scale higher as his trade 
acreases, for today he has been selling for only two years. 
‘What this bookkeeper succeeded in doing thousands of 
thers who seemed tied hand and foot for life did before 
im and are doing after him. They figure that any 
who has appearance and is no fool can sell a 
zing with merit for which there is a demand, and that 

ny line wherein others are making a good living is a 
‘ood-enough prospect for them. Many, like our book- 
eeper, stick to the line wherein they picked up techni- 
al knowledge incidental to their office work. Others 
oldly stab into brand-new fields with which they have 
ot the remotest acquaintance and make a big success 
‘ut of what seem unpromising ventures. 


When to Speak for a Better Job 


” 


MAN who was fifty-five years old was cashier for 
a second-rate wholesale house that paid him at the 
ad of fifteen years’ service the munificent sum of twenty 
ollars a week. He had a wife and a crippled daughter 
) support out of this and had not a cent of his own in 
ae world. At times, when he looked into the future, 
e became desperate; but, no matter how he thought 
ind pondered, there seemed no solution until one even- 
ig a well-dressed ‘young book agent called at his house 
) sell him a set of books. He did not buy any books, 
ut he engaged the agent in conversation and learned 
aat the young man was selling books in the evening as 
side line and that he was averaging on commissions 
‘early fifteen dollars a week. 
“Tf that fellow can clear fifteen dollars a week selling 
ooks two or three hours a day, I ought to starve if 
can’t earn twenty dollars a week, working full time,” 
‘e argued. He went to a well-known publishing house 
wr advice and was referred to a reputable concern in 
eed of good agents, where he would be properly 
ached and broken in by an expert book salesman. 
“You’ve taken leave of your senses!’’ encouraged a 
viend. “A manof your years to throw up asure thing!” 


t 


“The only sure thing I’ve got is the prospect of star- 
vation,” the other returned. 

When a man of fifty-five undertakes to canvass books 
because he has faith in the business he’s apt to make things 
hum a little. He could not do much in the line were he 
to wear an I’m-doing-this-while-laying-for-a-better-job air; 
but the very faith he has in his line carries his prospects 
with him, which is precisely what this man succeeded in 
doing. 

Three months after he began his job he was given the 
best territory in the city of New York to work in. Four 
months later he was in charge of the New England district, 
with sixty-five men under him and a twenty-eight-hundred- 
dollar salary, aside from territory commissions. By the 
time he was sixty years old he was sales-manager for his 
concern. Shortly after this he was found dead in bed of 
heart disease—which has nothing to do with the story, 
except that it closes our incident with the fact that between 
an insurance policy and what he had been able to save this 
man left his wife and daughter eighteen thousand dollars— 
not so bad for a man who spent most of his life finding 
himself. 

Not infrequently the man who is an employee and is 
making a failure of himself finds he has been held down by 
the absurd reason that he did not try for advancement. 
He finds he worked faithfully and intelligently, feeling his 
employer’s eyes glued to a spot behind each ear, confident 
that the “boss” appreciated what he was doing and 
would use the first opportunity to promote him. It did 
not strike him that his employer had a thousand more 
important things to do than to worry about the future of 
an employee whom he could judge only perfunctorily; it 
did not strike him that the employer could not look inside 
him to read what good-will and conscientiousness were 
written there; it did not strike him that for these reasons 
he had to seem to his employer like more or less of an 
automaton, and that if only he had known enough to 
ask for advancement his employer, even if he had been 
obliged to decline, would have looked upon him from a new 
viewpoint and would have credited him as a person of 
common-sense and ambition. 

Among the small army who fail of success until past 
middle age, something like fifty per cent owe their favor- 
able turn to the fact that at last failure dinned it into them 
that nothing comes to the man who fails to try for a prize. 

Examples of the success of the man who knows enough 
to use his tongue can be seen in almost every business 
establishment. One instance of this happened three 
years ago in the office of a certain steamship company 
where something like a hundred deskmen were employed, 
all doing pretty much the same character of work. Among 
these clerks were many old-timers who had been with the 
company for years; also, a new clerk, a man of forty-five 
or forty-six years of age who had been employed by the 
company only six months and was earning fifteen dollars 
a week. 

The assistant manager of the office dropped dead one 
day while on the pier. Next morning the new clerk went 
to the manager. “I was sorry to learn of the death of 
Mr. B ——,” he said; ‘‘but this will leave a vacancy. 
I have not been here as long as any of the other men and 
I suppose I’ve got little chance for advancement, but I’d 
be obliged if you’d permit me to pvt in my application.” 


He Pitied Himself Because His ‘‘Career Had Been Blasted’ 


~ aE 


He Had Forgotten Everything He Had Ever Learned, 
But the Books Brought Back the Old Ai bition 


The manager did not give much encouragement. “I 
don’t see how I can promote you over the heads of the clder 
men, Mr. Smith; but put your application in writing,” he 
advised. 

For a week or ten days politics were loose in that office. 
Each man was telling the other that he—the other—was 
sure to be appointed, though each felt in his bones shat 
the appointee would be none other than himself. Al! this 
time the manager was sitting tight. If a single one of the 
old hands had shown intelligence enough to apply for the 
job he would have got it; but, barring the newest n an, 
each man was dead from the neck up. One morning this 
notice appeared: 

“On and after this date the assistant manager ¢° this 
office will be Mr. Leonard Smith, sole applicant for ¢re 
position.” 

A pretty story followed the choice of Smith, who for 
almost a year, during an illness that overtook his chief, 
ran the office—ran it from eight in the morning until 
eleven at night, until he was on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. From fifteen dollars a week as clerk, as 
assistant manager the man with a tongue was raised to 
forty-five dollars; and not many months later, when his 
friend the office manager resigned owing to poor health, 
the former clerk was advanced to full managership at a 
salary of four thousand dollars a year. 


One Raised Himself; the Other Raises Chickens 


HIS story of the office manager may seem lixe an 
unusual case, of little practical value to the man in 
everyday life; but, far from being an extreme case, it is a 
common one. Every concern that employs a large number 
of hands has promising opportunities at brief intervals. 
The trouble is with the man, not with the openings. 

An incident that accurately illustrates this point 
happened in a well-known insurance company. Ten 
years ago two brothers worked in the office of this com- 
pany, the one brother forty-two and the other forty- 
three years old, both good workers, both in a rut, bith 
earning a salary of twenty-two dollars a week and bcth 
pretty much convinced of the hopelessness of advance- 
ment to a better position with this company. 

“‘See here,”’ said the younger man to the elder, ‘‘there 
are about fifteen thousand friends and relatives who get 
all the plum jobs in this concern. There’s nothing in 
office work anyway. The outside fellows, the can- 
vassers, are the ones that are making all the money. 
Next vacancy comes up among the canvassers I’m going 
to apply for it.” 

“And jump from the frying-pan into the fire?” the 
elder brother asked. ‘‘I’ll hang on to my little twenty- 
two bones a week, thank you. You always were a 
blooming fool anyway!”’ 

The blooming fool started as a canvasser and today 
is the highest paid district manager in the employ of 
the company. His salary and commissions reach almost 
twenty thousand dollars a year. The wise brother is 
“hanging on to his little twenty-five bones a we2k’””— 
he was raised three dollars a week in ten years —and 
in order to make ends meet is raising chickens on the 
tenement-house plan. 

Here’s another case of success due to a long-shot 
attempt. A foreigner who was fifty-six years old had 
for years filled a sort of boy’s job as shipping clerk in 
a wholesale white-goods establishment. He was an 
unmagnetic creature, with ice-water instead of blood in 
his veins; but he was a workhorse and a horse for work 
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and so held his job. He had not a ghost of a chance for 
advancement out of his cubbyhole next the cellar elevator 
platform on the sidewalk. 

One day in an elevated train he recognized from a news- 
paper cut a prominent and wealthy countryman of his, a 
multimillionaire, known the world over. 

“He'll likely tell me to go to Hades,” he said to himself, 
“but here goes just the same.”’ He addressed the wealthy 
man and introduced himself as coming from the same 
home town in the old country—which was the truth. 

As a result of the conversation he had an appointment 
to meet his new friend next morning and at the close of the 
interview he returned to the store just long enough to 
resign and draw his pay. He had a job that paid him eight 
times what he had been earning and it looks permanent. 

There is little doubt that, out of every ten men who are 
fizzles at the age of forty and seem weighted with a mill- 
stone tied about their necks, no less than five can trebly 
better themselves for the trivial bother of trying in the 
right way. The stumbling-block is that the average man 
either does not know how to go about finding a good berth 
for himself or else lacks the initiative to start out and 
hunt for what he wants. He is waiting for the ‘‘grand 
bounce”’ to give him incentive or for a miracle to happen— 
for a fine “soft snap” to look him up and beg him with 


M'AN dropped from the 702 
A shoulder of Tom Ketchum’s AY 
Hill and rode leisurely 
through the X Q Z pasture toward 
theranch. He had been three days 
on top of the hill, with nothing 
but a hambone and a hunk of 
dry bread—and he was hungry. 
Securely hidden behind its piled 
rocks, one can see anything ap- 
proaching ten miles off in any 
direction; and he had descried a 
horseman moving on the road to 
San Angelo. The horseman would 
have to return the way he had gone. 
At the gate leading out of the 
pasture he saw above his head a 
placard posted over the notice which 
warned trespassers: 


$100 REWARD! 

This sum will be paid for the appre- 
hension of the man who murderously 
assaulted and beat Sol Livermore most 
to death near Christoval on the night of 
June eleventh, afterward throwing him 
into an irrigation ditch. The dastardly 
assailant is described as about five feet 
six inches in height, sandy complexion, 
and with a mole on his chin. He wore 
a mask, a wide felt hat and overalls. 

,WIRE ANY INFORMATION AT THE 
SHERIFF’S EXPENSE. 


The rider scanned the placard a 
second time and scratched his head. 

“T need a hundred bad,” he said 
reflectively. 

Then he got down from his horse 
and led him among the trees and 
thick green brush that bordered the 
South Concho. He was a striking- 
looking man, dark as the ace of 
spades and quite six feet in height. 
In walking he held himself flat- 
bellied and stiff from the hips, which 
is the horseman’s gait. 

It had just occurred to him that 
he would not ask for food at the 
ranch. One cannot wander across 
country nowadays, with towns 
sprouting every thirty miles on the 
face of the land, and apply for a 
meal without arousing suspicion; 
more especially if one be mounted 
on a horse that shrieks of breeding 
in its every line. About six o’clock 
the rancher would go down to the 
stables to feed the stallion and 
jacks; so he would wait. 

It would be five hours at least 
before the man he wanted returned 
from town. He squatted behind 
a clump of mesquit and peered out 
at the road—a rider would show 


tears in its eyes to grab it. He wants a position that pays 
him well and that has all the earmarks of offering him a 
comfortable future, but he regards it as beneath himself 
to go from one firm to another and hunt it. He thinks this 
puts him in a class that is asking charity. He does not 
consider the fact that an architect, a lawyer, an engineer 
or any other professional who wants a good job visits one 
headquarters after another and calls on office after office 
until he lands one. Yet, in business as in the professions, 
the best positions are got in this way—but often a man is 
forty years old before he realizes this enough to try it. 

The case of an assistant office manager in the employ of 
one of the biggest banking houses in this country illus- 
trates an experience that is happening to scores of men 
every week. This man was a bookkeeper and cashier for a 
little chemical concern that paid him eighteen dollars a 
week. For ten years he had chafed in the employ of these 
people; and though he stood alone in the world he realized 
it was getting time to save enough money for a rainy 
day, for he was fifty years old. 

Often he had walked past the buildings of world-famed 
firms in a certain financial district, had looked at impress- 
ive entrances guarded by special policemen and had 
envied the luck of men who were drawing big salaries 
from these concerns just because they happened to 
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connect with them. Not until he was made sufficient ly 
desperate by his dismal outlook, however, did he begin to 
lie awake nights trying to solve the riddle of how to land 
a job with one of these houses. > 
The feat of landing a job with one of these big houses, 
where it was next to impossible to gain a personal interview. 
even with the heads of departments and where every 
opening was snapped up like a fly in a trout pond by 
friends of employees on the inside, was a difficult one. He 
solved it by writing three brief, to-the-point letters, 
representing himself as an expert accountant who wanted 
to better himself and pointing to long years of service in 
the only two places where he had been employed. These. 
letters he sent simultaneously to the three biggest banking 
establishments in the city. He fully expected his letters to 
wander into a wastebasket, but in two cases he received 
answers informing him that there was no opening. For) 
the second time he sent three letters, to three other houses, 
He received two answers stating that his name had been 
put on file; and at the same time the third letter of the 
first trio came, stating that his references had been looked 
up and that he might call for a personal interview. - 
He began with an increase of sixty per cent of his old 
salary. Inside of eighteen months he had devised a 
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plainly. It was not more than tome | 
yards. Having satisfied himself of 
this, he extracted a mouth-org 
from his overalls, carefully remo 
particles of tobacco from the 
andtunedup. Soonhe was pla 
On the Suwanee River in a plaintive 
tremolo. His horse turned his head 
to listen in mild wonder. 

At six-thirty, by the shadowo 
fence-post—he had no watch 
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already had in his hand a slice 0 
cold beef, discovered under a 
on the kitchen table. 

“Tf you'll open the lower d 
you'll find tomatoes and lettuce,’ 
somebody said behind him. “Hi 
do you like ’em—French dress 
or mayonnaise? I keep both.” 

“Tt don’t matter,” the visi 
answered civilly. ‘‘I’ll just eat’ 
this away. I don’t want to be no 
trouble.” 

The rancher stepped up to th 
porch beside him and, rummaging 
in the refrigerator, brought out th 
vegetables mentioned and place 
them ona plate. His caller went on 
eating, but he kept close tabs on 
every motion, for he was doubt 

“T couldn’t find nobody about, 
he explained, “and I was thai 
hongry I just took to it. Sort of 
surprised you, I reckon, didn’t it?” — 

“Oh, no; not at all. If you’ 
got neighbors that do the thi 
some of mine do, a crack betw 
the eyes wouldn’t surprise yo 

This gave food for reflecti 
However, the caller was still 
hungry to worry over trifles. : 

“What’d you say your name 
was?”’ he inquired. 

“T don’t recollect saying.” 

““Mine’s Walker,’’ he vyolun-— 
teered—“‘ Luke Walker.” a 

““Mine’s Murray Henderson,” 
said the other. a 

He held out his hand and Walker 
took it, with the first sense 
comradeship he had experienced in — 
months. Having eaten all he could 
hold, the visitor tilted back in his 

. chair with a sigh and felt anxio 
in all his pockets. Luke had don 
this twenty times before and knew — 
well there was nothing in them, but 
he showed pained surprise. 

“Say, you ain’t got any cig 
rettes, have you?” he inquired. — 
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Though He Held His 
Breath to Hear, He 
Could Not Catch a Word 


“Sure! Help yourself.’”’ And Henderson tossed over 
eral packets of tobacco and paper. 
They talked carelessly on indifferent subjects while the 
n went to his rest after a terrific day’s work trying to 
im up the world. A bullfrog croaked from the South 
mcho and wild doves were cooing amid the trees. An owl 
voted far down, near the dam. Henderson’s dog came to 
iff at the visitor. He growled when Walker offered to 
him, but presently became reconciled and flopped on 
3 back to have his ribs scratched. A string of cattle 
yund slowly over a rise toward the corrals and a jack 
ayed in its stall. 
.“Tt’s right peaceful,’’ Luke remarked, and he drew out 
3mouth-organ. The rancher regarded him anxiously — 
ike was giving the instrument a preparatory polish. 
Said Henderson: ‘‘I say, you aren’t going to play that 
ing?” 
“Sure! You’ve been right kind tome. What’d you like 
have?” 
“Wait,” his host begged—‘‘ Wait just a minute, Mr. 
alker.”’ 
‘To Walker’s considerable astonishment, Henderson 
ent hurriedly indoors. Left alone on the porch, Luke 
ack his hand inside his shirt and kept it there. Suddenly 
stiffened and got halfway out of his chair. He had dis- 
actly caught the click of a gun-hammer; but what fol- 
wed seemed to puzzle him. There was a soft whir, as of 
bll-oiled machinery, and the next moment a human voice 
e in liquid sweetness. Luke had never heard any- 
ing quite like it and it gave him a peculiar, tingling 
‘nsation up his spine. As the golden sound soared in 
udolph’s narrative from La Bohéme, he dropped back into 
seat and tried, with unsteady fingers, to roll a cigarette. 
enderson rejoined him. 
“Where’ve you got him hid out?” Luke asked. Nobody 
uld fool him that way. 
“Oh, that’s a machine.” 
ait is? I swan!” 
He did not move a muscle while the song lasted. Twice 
e rancher spoke to him, but he might as well not have 
‘en on earth for all the notice Walker took. When it was 
lished he coughed and inquired what the man had been 
aging about. 
“Ts that so? He’s one of them dagos? That’s most 
nazing, ain’t it?” 
Henderson went in to put on another record and Luke 
Med to him: 
“T done heard a feller sing at one of these here moving- 
cture shows in Albuquerque once. Say, it was just as 
ear as a bell. Silver Threads Among the Gold, it was; 
it this guy of yours can sing most as good as him.” 
Again, as he listened, he expressed astonishment that a 
reigner should be so gifted. It struck him as contrary to 
e scheme of creation. 
“Tt’d take a lot to beat that dago feller,’ he admitted. 
“Wait. Here’sthebest yet. This’llmake your hair curl!” 
The rancher stood by and watched with the pride of a 
ther in his child while his guest drank in the sextette 
om Lucia. He saw Walker grow tense and the toes of his 
ots begin to move slowly up and down. 
“Tt fair makes the hair lift at the back of my neck,’’ he 
mfessed. 
“When Journet came crashing in with his pipe-organ bass 
could stand the strain no longer. 
“Jumpin’ Jupiter!” he exclaimed, wiping beads of 
piration from his forehead. ‘“‘That gen’l’man’s a 
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sure-enough man. What’s it all about, anyhow? 
What’re they saying to each other?” 

As well as he could recall, the rancher told him the 
story of the Bride of Lammermoor. It was dark upon 
the porch now and he could not see his visitor’s 
face; otherwise Henderson would not have been so 
nonplused over the insistence with which Walker 
requested him to go over and over certain portions of 
the tale. As a diversion he played two solos by 
sopranos, but his guest evinced impatience. They 
were all right, of course, and doubtless those women 
could sing, but it sounded too much like screeching for 
his taste. What had the fellow done when he learned 
that his sweetheart was married to another? — Walker 
kept coming back to the Bride of Lammermoor. 

“‘Say,” he asked abruptly, ‘‘ what time is it?” 

“About nine. Why? You're going to stay all 
night, aren’t you?” 

Luke made no answer, but appeared to listen intently. 

“How far can you hear any one coming along that there 
road?” 

“‘Well,”’ said Henderson, “‘that depends. It depends on 
the wind and on whether you’re deaf. I can hear farther 
than some others. What’s up?” 

“Say, let me know when it’s near eleven—will you, 
please? I’ve got to get moving then.” 

The rancher promised he would and Walker composed 
himself to hear more music. After a while, Henderson led 
him into local gossip. At the outset, Luke assured him 
that he came from a far country and knew nobody there- 
about. Had Mr. Walker heard of the attack on Old Man 
Livermore? Yes, he had seen a notice; and he inquired 
after Mr. Livermore’s health. Henderson informed him 
that the farmer would probably survive, although he was 
still in a precarious condition. What nobody could under- 
stand was Livermore’s reluctance to speak of the affair. 
They had been unable to extract anything from him which 
could be used in the pursuit. Even when pressed for a 
description of-his assailant he had professed not to have 
seen him. 

“‘T believe he lied,” the rancher went on. ‘‘It doesn’t 
stand to reason you couldn’t get a look at a fellow while 
that fellow was pounding the daylights out of you the way 
he did. Don’t you think so?” 

“Tt looks that way,’’ Luke replied carelessly. 

From that the talk drifted on to the subject of Liver- 
more’s relations with his neighbors. The rancher was of 
opinion that he had no enemies. His wife was dead and his 
only daughter was married to Bill Hathaway. Some had 
said that she was forced into this wedding, but he scouted 
the rumor. It did not seem plausible that a girl of her 
spirit could be coerced. He knew nothing of the prelimi- 
nary arrangements, but he was willing to swear that Mrs. 
Hathaway had a good home and was happy now. 

‘Sure,’ Walker said rather sullenly —‘‘that’s always the 
way, ain’t it?” 

Shortly afterward he inquired what sort of a man this 
Bill Hathaway was. 

“Bill’s a pretty good citizen,’ the rancher returned 
promptly. 

“That don’t mean nothing. I’ve seen a heap of square 
men what weren’t good citizens because they never had no 
chance. People give ’em 
dirt.” 

“Oh, no,”’ said Hender- 
son, laughing; ‘“‘you’re 
wrong there, Mr. Walker. 
It takes a pretty substan- 
tial man to make a good 
neighbor and a good citi- 
zen. If he isn’t all right 
in his private life, sooner 
or later he will get in bad 
in his public relations.” 

“You figure, then, that 
aman always gets what’s 
coming to him—what he 
deserves?”’ Walker put 
the question reluctantly. 

“You betI do! Retri- 
bution is my religion. A 
man may: not get his 
reward or punishment in 
a form you or I or the 
neighbors can see, but he 
gets it all the same. 
Both reach him for what 
he has done—right in this 
life usually.” 

“Some of ’em is so 
cussed mean they couldn’t 
get all they ought to,” 
was the bitter rejoinder. 
“They don’t live long 
enough.” 

He was not a cheerful 
companion. Every time 
Henderson broached a 


topic, Walker would either say “Huh-huh’’in a bored 
tone, or he would curtly cut into the talk on another tack. 
The rancher humored him, putting on a fresh number 
from time to time when conversation lagged. Usually he 
explained something of what the soloist was singing and 
to this Walker gave an attentive ear. Yet his thoughts 
would stray and he would sit in glum silence, occasion- 
ally stroking the dog. 

“Say,” he burst out, “that yarn of yours about the 
bride made me think of a friend of mine. What'd you say 
to ——” 

“Go on,” said the rancher when he paused. 

“Well, it’s like this: Supposing a girl promised to marry 
a feller and everything was fixed up hunky-dory—and the 
ol’ man seemed willing; and then that feller did something 
her and him didn’t like, so they gave him the go-by— 
what’d you say to a deal like that? Sort of raw, I call it; 
don’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” Henderson answered cautiously. 
““What’d he make a break for? If he thought enough of 
the girl he’d have behaved himself.’ 

“‘Sure!”? Luke snorted. ‘‘I reckoned you’d say some- 
thing like that. That makes me tired. No man ain’t an 
angel all the time.” 

““You asked me, you know,” the rancher reminded him. 
*“‘Let’s not talk of it, then. What’s the use? It don’t 
affect you or me?” 

‘Sure not; but we was speaking of them things.” 

There was a rattle of horse’s hoofs on the road from town. 
Walker jumped up and started for the door, but the rancher 
reached it ahead of him. 

“Mind the machine!” he yelled. 
attend to him.” 

He leaped off the back porch and sped down the path. 
A horseman had pulled up at the yard gate. With one 
flurried glance at the whirring record, Walker dropped out 
of the window and crouched behind a rosebush. He held 
a .45 six-shooter in his hand. The rancher and arider were 
talking in low tones just beyond the fence; but, though he 
held his breath the better to hear, he could not catch a 
word. At last the man wheeled his horse. He galloped 
away into the dark. 

“All right, Brother!’’ he called back. “Adios!” 

When Henderson returned, his guest was holding the 
record with both hands to prevent it from spinning 
round. 

“T couldn’t see how to stop it,’ he apologized to his 


“Watch out. I'll 


host. ‘“‘That there needle was abumping and scratching 
all over.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I don’t expect it’s hurt,” said the 
other. 

“Pretty late for a feller to drop in, ain’t it?’’ Walker 
questioned. 


“Oh, him? That was the doctor. He wanted to know 
where Tom Lee lives,’’ Henderson replied. He added, 
“Whew!” and wiped his face with a handkerchief, though 
a spanking breeze was blowing through the house from 
the southwest. ‘‘What’ll you have now?” 

For half an hour the machine continued to grind out 
tunes. Once Henderson suggested courteously that his 
visitor must be tired, but Walker repudiated the notion. 
It was close to eleven o’clock. The two talked in casual 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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Walker Was Soon Lost to Surroundings 
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T GOBOTO the Pr in 
A traders come off see y 
their schooners é iets 

and the planters drift 
in from far wild coasts, 
and one and_ all they 
assume shoes, white 
duck trousers and vari- 
ous other appearances 
of civilization. At 
Gobotomailisreceived, 
billsare paid, and news- 
papers, rarely more 
than five weeks old, 
are accessible; for the 
little island, belted 
with its coral reefs, 
affords safe anchorage, 
is the steamer port of 
eall, and serves as the 
distributing point for 
the whole wide- 
scattered group. 

Life at Goboto is 
heated, unhealthy and 
lurid, and for its size 
it asserts the distinction of more cases of acute alcoholism 
than any other spot in the world. Guvutu, over in the 
Solomons, claims that it drinks between drinks. Goboto 
does not deny this. It merely states, in passing, that in 
the Goboton chronology no such interval of time is known. 
It also points out its import statistics, which show a far 
larger per capita consumption of liquors. Guvutu 
explains this on the basis that Goboto does a larger 
business and has more visitors. Goboto retorts that its 
population is smaller and that its visitors are thirstier. 
And the discussion goes on interminably, principally 
because the disputants do not live long enough to settle it. 

Goboto is not large. The island is only a quarter of a mile 
in diameter, and on it are situated an Admiralty coalshed— 
where a few tons of coal have lain untouched for twenty 
years—the barracks for a handful of black laborers, a big 
store and warehouse with sheet-iron roofs, and a bungalow 
inhabited by the manager and his two clerks. They are 
the white population. An average of one man out of the 
three is always to be found down with fever. It is the 
policy of the company to treat its patrons well, as invad- 
ing companies have found out, and it is the task of the 
manager and clerks to do the treating. Throughout the 
year traders and recruiters arrive from far dry cruises 
and planters from equally distant and dry shores, bringing 
with them magnificent thirsts. Goboto is the Mecca of 
sprees, and when they have spreed they go back to their 
schooners and plantations to recuperate. 

Some of the less hardy require as much as six months 
between visits. But for the manager and his assistants 
there are no such intervals. They are on the spot, and 
week by week, blown in by monsoon or southeast trade, 
the schooners come to anchor, cargoed with copra, ivory, 
nuts, pearl shell, hawksbill turtle and thirst. 

It is a very hard job at Goboto. That is why the pay is 
twice that on other stations, and that is why the company 
selects only courageous and intrepid men for this particular 
station. They last no more than a year or so, when 
the wreckage of them is shipped back to Australia, or 
the remains of them are buried in the sand across on 
the windward side 
of theislet. Johnny 
Bassett, almost the 
legendary hero of 
Goboto, broke all 
records. He was a 
remittancemanwith 
a remarkable con- 
stitution and he 
lasted seven years. 

Nevertheless, at 
Goboto they tried to 
be gentlemen. For 
that matter, though 
something was 
wrong with them, 
they were gentlemen 
and had been gentle- 
men. That was why 
the great unwritten 
rule of Goboto was 
that visitors should 
put on pants and 
shoes. Breech- 
clouts, lavalavas 
and bare legs were 
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not tolerated. When Captain Jensen, the wild- 
est of the blackbirders though descended from 
old New York Knickerbocker stock, surged in, 
clad in loin-cloth, undershirt, two belted revolv- 
ers and a sheath-knife, he was stopped at the 
beach. This was in the days of Johnny Bassett, 
ever a stickler in matters of etiquette. Captain 
Jensen stood up in the sternsheets of his whale- 
boat and denied the existence of pants on his 
schooner. Also he affirmed his intention of com- 
ing ashore. They of Goboto nursed him back 
to health from a bullet-hole through his shoulder, 
and in addition handsomely begged his pardon, 
for no pants had they found on his schooner. 
And finally, on the first day he sat up, Johnny 
Bassett kindly but firmly assisted his guest into 
a pair of pants of his own. This was the great 
precedent. In all the succeeding years it had 
never been violated. White men and pants 
were undivorceable. Only niggers ran naked. 
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N THIS night things were, with one excep- 

tion, in nowise different from any other night. 
Seven of them with glimmering eyes and steady 
legs had capped a day of Scotch with swivel- 
sticked cocktails and sat down to dinner. Jacketed, trou- 
sered and shod they were: Jerry McMurtrey, the manager; 
Eddy Little and Jack Andrews, clerks; Captain Stapler, 
of the recruiting ketch Merry; Darby Shryleton, planter 
from Tito-Ito; Peter Gee, a half-caste Chinese pearl-buyer 
who ranged from Ceylon to the Paumotas; and Alfred 
Deacon, a visitor who had stopped off from the last 
steamer. At first wine was served by the black servants 
to those who drank it, though all quickly shifted back to 
Scotch and soda—pickling their food as they ate it ere it 
went into their calcined, pickled stomachs. 

Over their coffee they heard the rumble of an anchor- 
chain through a hawsepipe, tokening the arrival of a vessel. 

“Tt’s David Grief,’ Peter Gee remarked. 

“How do you know?” Deacon demanded truculently, 
and then went on to deny the half-caste’s knowledge. 
“You chaps put on a lot of side. I’ve done some sailing 
myself, and this naming a craft when its sail is only a blur, 
or naming a man by the sound of his anchor—it’s—it’s 
unadulterated poppycock.” 

Peter Gee was engaged in lighting a cigarette and did 
not answer. 

“Some of the niggers do amazing things that way,” 
MeMurtrey interposed tactfully. 

As with the others, this conduct of their visitor jarred 
on the manager. From the moment of Peter Gee’s arrival 
that afternoon Deacon had manifested a tendency to 
pick on him. He had disputed his statements and been 
generally rude. 

““Maybe it’s because Peter’s got Chink blood in him,” 
had been Andrews’ hypothesis. ‘‘Deacon’s Australian, 
you know, and they’re daffy down there on color.” 

“T fancy that’s it,” McMurtrey had agreed. ‘‘But we 
can’t permit any bullying, especially of a man like Peter 
Gee, who’s whiter than most white men.” 

In this the manager had been in nowise wrong. Peter 
Gee was that rare creature, a good as well as clever Eura- 
sian. In fact it was the stolid integrity of the Chinese 
blood that toned the recklessness and licentiousness of the 
English blood that had run in his father’s veins. Also he 
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was better educated than any man there, spoke be 
English as well as several other tongues, and knew a 
lived more of their own ideals of gentlemanliness than t 
did themselves. And, finally, he was a gentle soul. YVio.!. 
lence he deprecated, though he had killed men in hi 
time. Turbulence he abhorred. He avoided turbule 
as he would the plague. 

Captain Stapler stepped in to help McMurtrey: 

“‘T remember when I changed schooners and came into 
Altman the niggers knew right off the bat it was me. 
wasn’t expected, either, much less was I expected to be in 
another craft. They told the trader it was me. He 
the glasses and wouldn’t believe them. But they did 
Told me afterward they could see it sticking out all o 
the schooner that I was running her.” 

Deacon ignored him and returned to the attack on the 
pearl-buyer. q 

“‘How did you know from the sound of the anchor tha 
it was this whatever-you-called-him man?”’ he challeng 

“There are so many things that go to make up s' 
a judgment,” Peter Gee answered. “It’s very hard 
explain. It would require almost a textbook.” 4 

“T thought so,’ Deacon sneered. “Explanation hat 
doesn’t explain is easy.” * 

‘‘Who’s for bridge?” Eddy Little, the second k, 
interrupted, looking up expectantly and starting to sh 
“You'll play, won’t you, Peter?” 

“Tf he does, he’s a bluffer,’’ Deacon cut back. “ 
getting tired of all this poppycock. Mr. Gee, you 
favor me and put yourself in a better light if you tell h 
you know who that man was that just dropped an 
After that I'll play you piquet.” 

“T’d prefer bridge,” Peter answered. ‘As for the o 
thing, it’s something like this: By the sound it wasasn 
craft—no square-rigger. No whistle, no siren was blow 
again a small craft. It anchored close in—still agai 
small craft, for steamers and big ships must drop h 
outside the middle shoal. Now the entrance is tortu 
There is no recruiting nor trading captain in the group y 
dares to run the passage after dark. Certainly no stra 
would. There were two exceptions. The first was Marg 
ville. But he was executed by the High Court at 
Remains the other exception, David Grief. Night or 
in any weather he runs the passage. This is well knoy 
all. A possible factor, in case Grief were somewhere eé 
would be some young dare-devil of a skipper. In t 
connection, in the first place, I don’t know of any, nor d 
anybody else. In the second place, David Grief is in th 
waters, cruising on the Gunga, which is shortly sched 
to leave here for Karo-Karo. I spoke Grief on the Gung: 
in Sandfly Passage day before yesterday. He was puttin 
a trader ashore on a new station. He said he was goi 
call in at Babo and then come on to Goboto. He has 
ample time to get here. I have heard an anchor d 
Who else than David Grief can it be? Captain Dono 
is skipper of the Gunga, and him I know too well to belii 
that he’d run in to Goboto after dark unless his owner y 
in charge. In afew minutes David Grief will enter throu 
that door and say: ‘In Guvutu they merely drink betwee 
drinks.’ I'll wager fifty pounds he’s the man that enter: 
and that his words will be: ‘In Guvutu they merely drink 
between drinks.’”’ 

Deacon was for the moment crushed. The sullen blood 
rose darkly in his face. 

‘Well, he’s answered you,’’ McMurtrey laughed genie 
“And I’ll back his bet myself for a couple of sovereig 

“Bridge! —w 
going totak 
hand?” Eddy Li 
cried impatientl; 
“Come on, Pe 

“The rest of 
play,” Deacon s 
“He and I are going 
to play piquet.” 

‘“‘Tl’d prefms 
bridge,’”’ Peter Gee 
said mildly. 

“Don’t you p! 
piquet?” 

Peter nodded. 

“Then come 
Maybe I can shot 
I know more ab 
that than Ido about 
anchors.” p> 

“Oh, I say — 
MeMurtrey beg 

“You can p 
bridge,’’. Dea 
shut him off. “ 
prefer piquet.” 
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aly a rubber,” he said, as he cut for deal. 

“sr how much?” Deacon asked. 

Mer Gee shrugged his shoulders. ‘As you please.” 
undred up—five pounds a game?” 
Per Gee agreed. 

ith the lurch double, of course, ten pounds?” 
‘lright,” said Peter Gee. 

\another table four of the others sat in at bridge. 
yin Stapler, who was no card-player, looked on. 
Jurtrey, with poorly concealed apprehension, followed 
¥ 1 as he could what went on at the piquet table. His 
¢ Englishmen as well were shocked by the behavior 
{: Australian, and all were troubled by fear of some 
Hard act on his part. That he was working up his 
psity against the half-caste and that the explosion 
come any time was apparent to all. 

‘ hope Peter loses,’’ McMurtrey said in an undertone. 
“e won’t if he has any luck,’’ Andrews answered. 
if a wizard at piquet. I know by experience.” 

[at Peter Gee was lucky was patent from the contin- 
Jadgering of Deacon, who filled his glass frequently. 
/.d lost the first game 
ily and, judging 
/ his remarks, was 
_ to lose the second, 
the door opened and 
11 Grief entered. 
*\Guvututhey merely 
between drinks,”’ he 
‘ked casually to the 
bled company ere 
‘pped the manager’s 
) “Hello,Mac! Say, 
<ipper’s down in the 
‘boat. He’s got a 
‘hirt, a tie and tennis 
all complete, but he 
j you to send a pair 
‘ts down. Mine are 
mall, but yours will 
im. Hello, Eddy, 
s that gari-gari? 
up, Jack? The mir- 


z. Hello, Peter, did 
satch that big squall 
vur after you left us? 
‘had to let go the 
‘d anchor.” 
vile David Grief was 
g introduced to 
‘on, McMurtrey dis- 
ted a house-boy with 
indispensable pants, 
hen Captain Dono- 
inally came into the 
he was garbed as 
ite man should be— 
ist in Goboto. 
vacon lost the second 
', and an outburst 
ded the fact. Peter 
levoted himself to lighting a cigarette and keeping quiet. 
Vhat?—are you quitting because you’re ahead?” 
‘on demanded. 
jef raised his eyebrows questioningly to McMurtrey 
frowned back his own disgust. 
t’s the rubber,”’. Peter Gee answered. 
t takes three games to make arrubber. It’s my deal. 
eon.” 
ter Gee acquiesced and the third game was on. 
Toung whelp—he needs a lacing,” McMurtrey mut- 
{to Grief. ‘Come on, let us quit, you chaps. I want 
ep an eye on him. If he goes too far I’ll throw him 
m the beach, company instructions or no.” 
Who is he?’’ Grief queried. 
\ left-over from last steamer. Company’s orders to 
_him nice. He’s looking to invest in a plantation. 
a ten-thousand-pound letter of credit with the com- 
* He’s got ‘all-white Australia’ onthe brain. Thinks 
use his skin is white and because his father was once 
rney-General of the Commonwealth that he can be a 
That’s why he’s picking on Peter, and you know 
r’s the last man in the world to make trouble or 
t trouble. Confound the company! I didn’t engage 
0k after its infants with bank accounts. Come on, 
‘our glass, Grief. The man’s a blighter, a blithering 
iter.” 
Maybe he’s only young,” Grief suggested. 
de can’t contain his drink—that’s clear.” The man- 
glared his disgust and wrath. “If he raises a hand to 
T, so help me, I’ll give him a licking myself —the little, 
grown cad!”’ 


; 


The pearl-buyer pulled the pegs out of the cribbage 
board on which he was scoring and sat back. He had won 
the third game. He glanced across to Eddy Little, saying: 

“T’m ready for the bridge now.” 

“T wouldn’t be a quitter,’’ Deacon snarled. 

“Oh, really, I’m tired of the game,” Peter Gee assured 
him with his habitual quietness. 

“Come on and be game,’”’ Deacon bullied. 
You can’t take my money that way. 
pounds. Double or quits.” 

McMurtrey was about to interpose, but Grief restrained 
him with his eyes. 

“Tf it positively is the last, all right,’’ said Peter Gee, 
gathering up the cards. “It’s my deal, I believe. As I 
understand it, this final is for fifteen pounds. Hither you 
owe me thirty or we quit even?” 

“That’s it. Either we break even or I pay you thirty.” 

“Getting blooded, eh?’’ Grief remarked. 

The other men stood or sat around the table and Deacon 
played again in bad luck.. That he was a good player was 
clear. The cards were merely running against him. That 
he could not take his ill luck with equanimity was equally 
clear. He was guilty of sharp, ugly curses and he snapped 


“One more. 
I’m out fifteen 


“‘You Mean That With Eight Thousand of My Money You're Going to Quit?’’ 


and growled at the imperturbable half-caste. In the end 
Peter Gee counted out, while Deacon had not even made 
his fifty points. He glowered speechlessly at his opponent. 

“Looks like a lurch,” said Grief. 

“Which is double,” said Peter Gee. 

““There’s no need your telling me,’’ Deacon snarled; 
“T’ve studied arithmetic. I owe you forty-five pounds. 
There, take it!” 

The way in which he flung the nine five-pound notes on 
the table was an insult in itself. Peter Gee was even 
quieter and flew no signals of resentment. 

_ You've got fool’s luck but you can’t play cards,” 
Deacon went on. “I could teach you ecards.” 

' The half-caste smiled and nodded acquiescence as he 
folded up the money. 

“There’s a little game called casino; I wonder if you 
ever heard of it—a child’s game?” 

“‘T’ve seen it played,’ the half-caste murmured gently. 

“What’s that?”’ was the resulting snap from Deacon. 
“Maybe you think you can play it!” 

“Oh, no, not for a moment! . I’m afraid I haven’t head 
enough for it.” 

“It’s a bully game, casino,’’ Grief broke in pleasantly. 
“J like it very much.” 

Deacon ignored him. 

“T’ll play you ten quid a game—thirty-one points out,” 
was the challenge to Peter Gee. ‘And I’ll show you how 
little you know about cards. Come on, where’s a full 
deck?” 

“No, thanks,” the half-caste answered. ‘‘They are 
waiting for me in order to make up a bridge set.” 
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“Yes, come on,” Eddy Little begged eagerly. ‘‘Come 
on, Peter, let’s get started.” 

“Afraid of a little game like casino!”’ 
“Maybe the stakes are too high. 
pennies—or farthings, if you say so.” 

The man’s conduct was a hurt and an affront to all of 
them. McMurtrey could stand it no longer. 

“Now hold on, Deacon. He says he doesn’t want to 
play. Let him alone.’ 

Deacon turned raging upon his host; but before he 
could blurt out his abuse Grief had stepped into the breach. 

*‘T’d like to play casino with you,” he said. 

“What do you know about it?” ai 

“Not much, but I’m willing to learn.” 

“Well, I’m not teaching for pennies tonight.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ Grief answered. ‘‘I’ll play for 
almost any sum—within reason, of course.”’ 

Deacon proceeded to dispose of this intruder with one 
stroke. : 

“Tl play you a hundred pounds a game, if that will do 
you any good.” 

Grief beamed his delight. “That will be all right—very 
right. Let us begin. Do you count sweeps?” 

Deacon was taken 
aback. He had not ex- 
pected a Goboton trader 
tobe anything but crushed 
by such a proposition. 

“Doyou countsweeps?”’ 
Grief repeated. 

Andrews had brought 
him a new deck, and he 
was throwing out the 
joker. 

“Certainly not,” 
Deacon said. ‘“That’s a 
sissy game.” 

“T’m glad,” Grief coin- 
cided. ‘I don’t like sissy 
games either.” 

“You don’t,eh? Well, 
then, I’ll tell you what 
wedo. We'll play for five 
hundred pounds a game.” 

‘I’m agreeable,” Grief 
said, beginning to shuffle. 
““Cards and spades go out 
first, of course, and then 
big and little casino, and 
‘the aces in the bridge 
order of value. Is that 
right?” 

“You’re a lot of jokers 
down here,’ Deacon 
laughed, but his laughter 
was strained. ‘“‘How do 
I know you’ve got the 
money?” 

“By the same token I 
know you’ve gotit. Mace, 
how’s my credit with the 
company?” 

“For all you want,” 
the manager answered. 

“You personally guar- 
antee that?” Deacon 
demanded. 

“T certainly do,’”’ MeMurtrey said. “Depend upon it, 
the company will honor his paper up to and past your 
letter of credit.” 

“Low deals,” Grief said, placing the deck before Deacon. 

The latter hesitated in the midst of the cut and looked 
around with querulous misgiving at the faces of the others. 
The clerks and captains nodded. 

“You’re all strangers to me,” Deacon complained. 
“How am I to know? Money on paper isn’t always the 
real thing.”’ 

Then it was that Peter Gee, drawing a wallet from his 
pocket and borrowing a fountain pen from McMurtrey, 
went into action. 

“T haven’t gone to buying yet,” the half-caste explained, 
“so the account is intact. I’ll just indorse it over to you, 
Grief. It’s for fifteen thousand. There, look at it.” 

Deacon intercepted the letter of credit as it was being 
passed across the table. He read it slowly, then glanced 
up at MeMurtrey. 

“Ts that right?” 

“Yes. It’s just the same as your own and just as good. 
The company’s paper is always good.” 

Deacon cut the cards, won the deal and gave them a 
thorough shuffle. But his luck was still against him and he 
lost the game. 

“Another game,” he said. ‘‘We didn’t say how many, 
and you can’t quit with mea loser. I want action.” 

Grief shuffled and passed the cards for the cut. 

_ “TLLet’s play for a thousand,’ Deacon said when he had 
lost the second game. And when the thousand had gone 
(Continued on Page 65) 


Deacon girded. 
I’ll play you for 
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HE big game had been on Thanksgiving Day—a 
I ["tnunscy When Carter landed at the college on the 

following Monday he was subtly disappointed. He 
could not have told what he expected—what solemn pro- 
testation of hope, what ery of undying loyalty; but very 
clearly he was aware of a sense of unfitness, of a dispropor- 
tion between what he had felt and still desired to feel and 
the general resignation. There were still, it is true, some 
discussings of the game, vague plans of future revenge; but 
the subject of general worry had changed. It was now 
the approaching midyear examinations which focused the 
attention of all. Nearly every one found, now that the 
excitement of the season, of the state of siege, was over, 
serious insufficiencies in the preparation demanded by the 
new peril. Ill-humored as men recovering from debauch 
and resolute of reform, each one, selfish and morose, 
was girding his loins and, deaf to the calls of idealistic 
solidarity, going it alone. 

Later Carter saw Blair passing down the campus toward 
town. There was now about the captain nothing fragile. 
His step was free, his walk swinging; his hair was cut, his 
suit was pressed, his tie elegant; in his demeanor was the 
subtle dandyism and relaxation of the city man back from 
roughing it in the forest or mountain. Between his teeth 
was a big cigar. Carter’s disappointment jumped to a 
disillusion—a disillusion and a vague feeling of having been 
duped. Like a dream the scene at the quarters after the 
game passed before his eyes: the open.door; the bed; the 
weary, frail body; the palpitant shoulders. The cigar! 
It was especially the cigar which baffled him, which 
agitated him with a sense of glaring inharmony. 

He was to see Blair again the same day. At noon 
there appeared upon the bulletin board a call ordering all 
Freshmen to report that afternoon for practice. 

It was raining hard by four o’clock; so they gathered in 
the big gymnasium, a silent group in the gray, filtered 
light. They were in their suits, but without their cleated 
shoes; and upon the polished floor their stockinged feet 
were cold and slipped. Blair came in and throwing off 
his coat, without preliminaries, got down to work. The 
thirty-odd men were formed into two teams. Orally at 
first, he explained minutely several of the simpler attacks; 
then made them go through them at a walk, with a stub- 
born insistence on absolute precision in all details. Over 
and over again, cease- 
lessly, for an hour 
they performed the 
simple evolutions till 
they moved as one 
organism nerved to 
the master mind. 

The doors were 
then opened and they 
bounded out into the 
rain. For an hour 
more, along the roads, 
along the walks, shoul- 
der to shoulder, they 
coursed, charging 
an invisible enemy. 
There was no letting 
up. There was no 
negligence. When- 
ever a man tired an- 
other took his place, 
so that all had a turn 
in rotation. All the 
time Blair’s lashing 
voice was on them. 
The rain pasted their 
hair upon their eyes, 
ran down their necks; 
puddles bespattered 
their faces; they 
panted, sweated and 
smoked. At the win- 
dows of the halls, of 
the libraries, faces 
pasted against the 
panes watched them 
grotesquely. Dark- 
ness fell; when the 
ball was no longer 
visible they went 
back to the gymna- 
sium. “ Report again 
tonight at eight,’’said 
Blair. 

There was no train- 
ing table, so Carter 
had to ride all the 
way home for a hasty 


“They've a Fake Mass on Center, With a Run 
Around the End,’’ He Repeated 
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meal and back. They met again at eight in the 
vast gymnasium, beneath the blue glare of an 
are light; and the program of the afternoon was 
repeated. Again Blair explained minutely the 
formations he had given them; again all of them, 
in turn, went through the movement slowly, 
at a walk, with mathematical precision; then 
faster, still with the same demand for absolute 
perfection; then around the hall at a lashing 
run. “At four sharp tomorrow,” said Blair 
when they were through. 

It was late at night when Carter, his hair still 
wet, went home on the rattling car. His rela- 
tions to the captain had not changed. Three 
times Blair had called him to take a place at 
end—twice during the afternoon, ‘once in the 
evening; but each time he had done so with a 
pure impersonality, his eyes passing blankly 
over the boy. It was as if, with the tips of his 
fingers, gingerly, he had picked up a new bear- 
ing, a wheel, a cog, and placed it in that machine 
which was the team. 

The next day it was the same. They met in 
the gymnasium. Blair gave them a few more 
complicated attacks which they practiced for 
an hour, slowly and with care; then they leaped 
outside and ran them through along the roads 
at full speed, long, beneath the rain. In the 
evening they worked again in the gymnasium. 
Carter noticed, though, that some of the can- 
didates—the least efficient—had already been 
dropped out, which created in him, if it were pos- 
sible, still more obedience to the commanding 
voice, still more humble ardor for its incessant 
calls. ; 

The next day was the same—and the next 
and the next. It rained all of the time; some- 
times with wind and violence, but mostly mourn- 
fully, perpendicularly, with a sort of frozen and 
petrified stubbornness that made of the land- 
scape a blur, of the earth a mire. And the 
college, bowed beneath the malevolence of the elements and 
the preoccupation of the approaching examinations, from 
behind the windows of recitation halls, dormitories, read- 
ing rooms and library alcoves, saw 
every afternoon the doors of the 

gym, flying open wide, disgorge the 

-bounding, devoted little band. It 
went along the roads, the walks, 
beneath the low sky—eleven men 
welded shoulder to shoulder, charg- 
ing and charging in furious attacks 
an invisible enemy. Right at the 
heels of the squatting men, in a posi- 
tion that backed and dominated, 
Blair stood, feet apart, thumbs 
through belt, leaning slightly for- 
ward; and behind him came the rout 
of-eager substitutes, stamping in 
their dripping sweaters. Some- 
times some of the band, detaching, 
went down to the field to punt and 
catch the slippery ball; then rallied 
the rest. And the work went on. 
The signal of the quarterback came 
loud and clear; the ball asif on trans- 
mission strap flashed out smoothly; 
it thumped into the hands of the 
backs, and the whole team charged 
forward with the swirl within it of a 
strategic movement. The ball was 
put down and immediately again 
came the call, the thump, the drum- 
ming of feet and the surge forward. 
Along the roads, along the walks, 
up hill and down dale, the team 
in formation charged and charged 
till to the monotonous fury of the 
ceaseless repetition you could see it 
coalesce, become a unit, a strange 
hydra-headed being of flesh, blood 
and nerve, possessed of imperish- 
able strength and eternal purpose, 
moved by a decision placed in it for 
all time. 

It was very different from the 
training of the big team. The days 
of glory were gone now. There was 
no blare of brass, no snapping of 
streamers, no rhythmic shouts; the 
sun itself had.gone. And the Fresh- 
men toiled as in a dream; always 
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And Suddenly 
Carter Went Forward 
on the Table 


they seemed to have done this—to have charged w 
cohesion, shoulder, to shoulder, an invisible enemy bi 
the rains; always they would do so. It was as 
were in a hell for Freshmen, a hell without glory and 
of work. Daily one or two dropped out, but those y 
remained were of steel. 1 ; 

Carter was still of these. He labored without let 
with a meek and an immense seriousness. Each of 
movements, after all but a simulacre, was made wi 
vigor and the precision of the real; and at times 
ardor of this rehearsal the Enemy suddenly rose 
him, evoked, leather-armored and insolent; and it 
whom Carter boxed and struck and charged and fierc 
tore aside. In the depths of him he cherished a secret. | 
was something which he had discovered the one time he! 
met the attack of the Varsity, and in the few Fre 
games he had played: that in a big contest, in a fight wo 
while, he had twice his usual strength, his usual in it 
and judgment, and an inexhaustible reserve for a cris 
that if only he were given his chance he would make go 

Allthe time, surreptitiously, he observed Blair—ob 
him with a vague hope of something that he co 
name, that he did not allow himself to name. Andt 
observing he learned something. He learned of Bla 
incessant and implacable watchfulness. Blair wate 
men all the time—watched them as if, beneath the 1 
and precision of movement upon which he insisted, 
seeking something else; something else, more precio 
and more difficult to find. Carter never met his ey 
constantly he knew that he was under the same sea 
inspection; he felt upon his crouched back the 
weary eyes. He noticed also two incidents which 
him thought. Once a halfback who was always 
upon the first string slipped and fell; rising, he f 
moment over his skinned palms and his next few ch 
were desultory. The next day he was not called 
the team or ever afterward. Another time a likely quart 
having fumbled, hesitated before throwing himself up 
the ball which, like a spent shell, was revolving up 
hard macadam. The following day he was among t 
stitutes called only toward the end. The first tea 
being changed here and there, little by little; no m 
allowed to think himself permanently of it, but b 
the shifts Carter felt inexorable decisions. He 
that gradually the team was being compressed to the 
deep of lung, steel ‘of muscle and within whom lurkec 
flame. 

At last came the day before the game. The squa dn 
given alittle trot and then was gathered in the gymn 
Blair, from a paper, read the names of the chosen—¢ 
men who tomorrow would meet the Red team. 


An invisible hand suddenly gripped Carter at the 
hroat. His name had been called—Carter H. O.—last of 
ie eleven, to play at right end. A flush rose slowly to the 
sots of his hair. He looked toward Blair; but Blair already 
id turned and was going away. He saw only his back. 


x 


NARTER slept badly that night; or, rather, he did not 
Jsleep at all. His brain, restless and enfevering his 
ody, oscillated monstrously between two contradictions. 
t times what lived most in him was his secret—the 
nowledge that at a crisis all his powers multiplied—and 
» saw himself stalking gigantic about the field, perform- 
g deeds incredible; again this confidence in the inward 
srnel of him melted beneath sudden, heavy, cold waves of 
read. He saw himself, then, alone in his perilous position 
r out at the end of the crouching line. A passionate 
amility whelmed him; he distrusted everything about 
mself; he distrusted his youth, his experience; his mind, 
s eyes, his muscles, his bones, his reflexes. ‘“‘ Never let 
aything get around you!’’—this phrase, drilled into him 
\ the foundation of an end’s duty, now gave him no rest. 
Never let anything get around you!” He saw himself 
it there at end, far from his fellows, removed from their 
‘nbience of sympathy, of encouragement, of warmth; 
/ne as a privateer; and the territory which he must 
sfend, for the protection of which he ‘‘must not let any- 
aing get around” him, stretched away to his right and 
jshind like an illimitable steppe. There he must stand, 
ingle sentinel, sole defensor. At him ceaselessly attacks 
ould be hurled —three men, five men, whole teams, would 
myerge upon him in sudden treacherous swirls; and he 
ust intercept them and 
iatter them and hurl them 
ack—and never, never let 
1em “‘get around.” In this 
icture he loomed no longer 
gantic; he did not stalk; 
ttle shadow against a noc- 
irnal sky, he was every- 
ting that was weak and 
estructible. 

As night progressed it was 
ielatter mental state which 
ore and more took preced- 
‘nee; and by the time he got 
'9, of the trust in the multi- 
‘cation of his powers there 
‘mained very little. The 
ead now did not come in 
idden waves. It stayed. 
| was there all the time, a 
eight upon his stomach— 
Ainert weight that did not 
udge. He could dress, he 
yuld smile to himself in 
te glass a smile of pinched 
couragement, he could 
feakfast and exchange 
jords; he could run a scale 
/00n the piano up and down 
bang it shut the weight 


‘mained where it was, squat- 
ng, stolid and immovable. 
,e had arisen shockingly 
itly; he paced a long time 
ielawn of the little garden, 
ying to await a reasonable 
me to start. The long 
iod of rain had ended at 
st in a fine day; the sun 
lone; an iridescent hum- 
‘ingbird throbbed above 
terare flowers. But Carter 
ok little comfort in the 
in, and the bird’s palpita- 
ms only set vibrating his 
wn. Finally he could wait 
>) longer; seizing his hat 
e overcoat he made for 


le car. 

/When he arrived at the 
ymnasium the quarters had 
deserted look; one door 
jastimidly ajar. He waited 
this old station on the rail- 
g of the little bridge among 
‘elaurel. After a while the 
‘ainer came by, followed by 
vo helpers carrying pack- 
ges and bottles. They 
dened the door and went in. 
half-hour later Dyer went 
in. He was the left 


iant performer. Others 
ime by and went in. All ..~ 


’ 
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of them had played on Prep elevens or had taken active 
part this season in the work of the big squad. Carter 
descended into a new depth of humility as he compared 
himself with these. Flannigan passed and went up the 
steps. He was the right tackle and played next to Carter. 
On the defense Carter was far from him, but in the offense 
they worked close together, shoulder to shoulder. Shoulder 
to shoulder! A sentimental softness now seized Carter 
and, rising to his feet, he went in to be with the others. 

They greeted him with a warmth that surprised him. 
“Hello, Freshman!’’ they shouted humorously and with 
affection. Carter hid the effect which this half-recognition 
produced in him; he felt this morning a proneness to silly 
emotions which he distrusted. Up to this time he had not 
been of the others; a subtle reserve had surrounded him; 
secretly he had suffered a bit to be taken thus so absolutely 
at his own humble appraisement. And now they were 
almost accepting him. All of them, though, this morning, 
were a bit febrile; the work of weeks had drawn them taut; 
and before the unmentioned ordeal they were to meet 
together this afternoon they felt a vague desire to huddle 
together—close. 

Carter went off in a corner and sat down on the bench. 
Dyer, on the table, was being carefully massaged; his 
thighs, under the trainer’s kneading, rebounded like rub- 
ber. Flannigan was having his barked shins dressed; at 
the same time one of the helpers, with a bottle of alcohol, 
was trying to find exactly a sore spot above one shoulder- 
blade. Both of them, Dyer and Flannigan, possessed an 
ease of manner, a knowledge of their privileges, a certain 
subtle professional air. Carter wondered when he would 
be thus. They were being bandaged and massaged, 
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wait. 
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groomed like precious horses before a race, and they 
accepted this as their due—they demanded it, in fact; 
while he, his presence already half forgotten, sat in an 
obscure corner, miserable, with a weight upon his stomach. 
Already the breathless advance gained last night, when 
with one word Blair had put him on the Freshman team, 
had ceased to be surprising; 
corner saw opening before him stretches and stretches yet 


and Carter from his dark 


to be gained, to be fought for with unceasing effort. 

Other men were drifting in—some to be rubbed, some to 
be bandaged; others, like Carter, to lurk in corners and 
Some tried to show ease and assurance, but were 
betrayed by their unceasing volubility. Others were silent 
and frowned. Bloomingdale, the Freshman captain, came 
in. He had had his rub early and had gone downtown to 
buy a new tie. This frivolity, at such a moment, made 
Carter stupid. 

Dyer, having opened his locker, was taking out of it 
his equipment piece by piece and placing it carefully in the 
dress-suit case spread at his feet; and the others, following 
his example, also began to pack, taking out of the lockers 
piece after piece which they inspected soticitously and 
then dropped into the yawning valises. They worked 
slowly, instinctively lengthening this occupation which in 
some degree kept their minds off the general obsession. 
Carter went down to the basement, where his locker still 
was. Crouching, he turned the combination, drew open 
the little door. He straightened up; and his arm, going 
into the black hole, pulled out in succession his suit gar- 
ment by garment—the elastic supporter, the jersey, the 
padded canvas trousers, the heavy blue stockings, the 
leather ankle-braces, the cleated shoes. Each thing he 
took over to the light, exam- 
ining it carefully as he had 
seen the others do. The jer- 
sey held kim long. He had 
worked up his courage to 
ask for it only a few days 
before—it was patched and 
faded, the blue almost a 
green; but it was comfort- 
able to the,skin and, mould- 
ing the bust, made him feel 
fit. He looked at it with 
affection; then, for luck, put 
in with it his little old black 
canvas jacket. His trou- 
sers were padded now and 
had knee elastics, even if 
though still of canvas while 
those of the others were of 
moleskin; and he had had 
his shoes cleated. Finally 
everything was packed inthe 
lower half of the telescope- 
basket. He put on the top, 
thought a moment, took it 
off again and remained 
pondering above the folded 
equipment. He decided sud- 
denly. Stooping swiftly 
down, with his knife he 
ripped out the paddings in 
the shoulders and elbows 
of his jersey, in the hips of 
his breeches, leaving only 
the light pads of the knees. 
He closed the basket and 
strapped it. This time he 
was ready. He had put on 
his side a few more possible 
ounces of alert speed. 

The program of the fore- 
noon had been arranged so 
as to fill up the time as 
much as possible. At eleven 
o’clock Bloomingdale picked 
up his dress-suit case and 
gave the signal of departure. 
They went down through 
the grounds to the station, a 
silent, stalwart group. They 
met friends, fellow classmen, 
but these did not venture 
to greet them with shout or 
smile; about them, with the 
silence and the seriousness 
went an isolation; they were 
as men marked with a con- 
secration. This made them 
stiffen up a bit, uncon- 
sciously; it also tightened 
their throats. The import- 
ance of what was coming took 
on threatening proportions. 

Blair, accompanied by 
Eddie Sharon, was waiting 
at the station. He threw 
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them a rapid inspecting glance; his smile passed over them 
with its reservation, stirring in each a desire to do some- 
thing mad. Then he left them to go forward toward the 
smoker. They climbed aboard their car. It had been 
reserved, and the isolation about them since morning 
became still more absolute now. They seemed in a tunnel 
below the earth, out of which they could emerge into the 
sunlight and among their fellows again only after a struggle, 
arduous, long and painful. The only way out was through 
this unpleasant effort; there was now no chance of evading 
it. The inexorable weight upon Carter’s stomach increased. 
At times he could hardly raise his chest to breathe; and his 
cheeks kept being sucked in between his molars as though 
he had suddenly grown aged and very thin. 

In the city they were taken to a hotel for lunch. It was 
the city’s best hotel. The colored glass dome of their pri- 
vate dining room filtered a restful and pretty light upon 
the whiteness of cover and the gleam of crystal and 
silver; the service was silent and smooth; the food dainty — 
but they did not appreciate all this. They could not 
swallow well; what they ate was dry and chiplike. It was 
with relief that they stamped out of this luxurious dining 
room on their way to the City Athletic Club, where they 
were to dress. An impatience now was beginning to boil 
beneath Carter’s smothered and sickening excitement. 

They dressed in a big room of the Athletic Club. When- 
ever the door opened they could see the swimming pool, 
eool and green in its marble setting. They thought it 
would be indeed grateful to sink, hot and weary, after- 
ward, into those delicious depths; but this afterward 
seemed incredibly far off, removed from them by eons of 
effort and toil. They dressed slowly and with care. 
Again a group gathered about the trainer and his helpers 
for hasty rubs, for bandages. Carter, in his corner, 
equipped himself without fuss. He put on successively the 
elastic supporter, girding his loins; the jersey, warm and 
dry and comforting to the skin; the long woolen stock- 
ings; the leather ankle-braces, tight, giving a sensation of 
security and of spring; the shoes, oiled to softness, heel- 
less and high cleated; the breeches, loose about the muscle- 
play of the thighs, belted about the waist, elastic about the 
knees. He took up his sweater—an old gray thing of his 
own; he was yet far, far beneath the grade of the official 
sweater—and tied the sleeves about his neck, leaving the 
body to dangle upon his back as he had seen Varsity men 
do. He rose, he stamped a bit upon the tiled floor, he 
stretched his arms; he felt strong, light, snug; he was fit. 

Fit! For what? Suddenly there came sharp before 
his eyes a vision which, the whole morning, the whole 
night, he had kept hazy and vague and distant—a vision 
which constantly had threatened him, which stubbornly 
had fought to force itself vividly upon him, but which, 
warned by a sort of instinct of preservation, steadfastly he 
had pushed from him. He saw a green field, gridironed 
white; on each side tumultuous bleachers; at each end 
goal-posts; coming upon it, a flash of red jerseys—and ere 
again he had rid himself of the sight, crammed it back into 
the haze and the vagueness, his heart had set ahammering 
against his ribs, hard, loud, in a crescendo that finally sent 
him down to a crouch upon the floor. 

There was a shout from the hall. 
already there, waiting at the door. 


The buses were 
They went out, their 
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cleats clattering upon the tiles. Carter’s teeth were shut; 
he felt his cheeks drawn tight against his teeth. The 
light-hearted substitutes, as was the custom, climbed joy- 
ously to the roof of the tally-hos, while the team got 
inside. The drivers snapped their whips; the traces drew 
taut; the wheels began to rattle over the uneven cobbles. 

The ride was along one. Inside there was an atmosphere 
like that of the first carriage of a funeral; but above, the 
joyous substitutes were gibing the population as they 
passed. Their shouts floated in through the windows; 
their feet stamped upon the roofs; they gave to the progress 
a certain festive air which penetrated inside. 

After a while, though, there was a stop which seemed 
long. Looking out, Carter saw a long, high gray-board 
fence, and the pit of his being slid down in a sudden, 
sickening swoop. Again the whip cracked; the coach 
rolled on, lurched down, then up, and rolled over a medium 
noiseless, soft and resilient. Through the window Carter 
saw the high stands and a small crowd standing in the 
center with drooping flags; a long green field, white- 
streaked. The doors opened. Blair, Sharon, the manager, 
the trainers, rushed the team out and into the dressing 
rooms; but even as, pushed and jostled, Carter crossed the 
threshold, with a backward look he caught a flash of red 
streaming into a like entrance on the other side of the field. 

The place where they were now was a small room 
beneath the end bleachers. It was damp and dark and 
cold. Again there was a hasty readjustment of braces, 
of bandages; a tightening of shoelaces. Then the eleven 
grouped and Blair, springing upon a bench, spoke to them. 

What he said, Carter was never able to remember after- 
ward; or, rather, when later words of it came back to him 
he could not believe they were the same. As, sitting there 
trembling on the damp floor, he heard them for the first 
time, they came to him with a whir of wings; each placed 
upon his brow, his heart, a burning seal. At the first, he 
felt his whole being agitated with a premonitory stir; at 
the last, he had risen with every muscle tense, with eyes 
flashing, and within his breast a convulsive desire at once 
to weep and kill; to kill, and, killing, sob on the piercing 
beauty of things. 

Like bloodhounds unleashed they bounded toward the 
field. Sharon stopped Carter at the door with a nervous 
grasp upon his arm. His face was very close to Carter’s. 
““They’ve a fake mass on center,’ he said, “‘with a run 
around the end.” 

“Yes, yes,”” answered Carter hurriedly, his eyes upon 
his companions’ departing backs. 

Sharon tightened his grip with a terrierlike shake. 
“They’ve a fake mass on center, with a run around the 
end,’’ he repeated. 

This time Carter looked at him; he looked into his 
eyes and noticed they were shining with a hard, blue 
excitement. ‘“‘I understand,” he said soberly. 

Sharon let him go, still with a reluctance, and he ran out 
after his fellows. 

They were lining up for signal practice. Carter sprang 
into his place. At full speed they went up and down the 
field, running through their attacks. Very vaguely Carter 
was aware of the stands with their waving flags, of a con- 
stant din in his ears. He went through all his movements 
attentively, finding in the concentration a release of that 
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inexorable weight upon his chest. At times they passed) 
flash of red and all his muscles tensed. | 

But the blessed relief was soon over. They stoc 
massed now, at one end of the field, while their capta! 
detached himself to meet, in the center, the red-jerseye 
leader. A coin was thrown into the air. The captai 
conferred soberly. Itseemed along time. Carter began 
tremble. 

Bloomingdale came back and the red team spread itse 
chesslike over half of the field. Carter’s fellows stretche 
in a line across the center. Carter crouched at the end, 
the line, watching the ball set up on a little pyramid . 
earth, his ears tense to the coming whistle. 

But the whistle did not sound. There was some sort « 
hitch. The referee was explaining something to the line 
men. And Carter, at the extremity of the spread attackir 
line, began to tremble again—to tremble with a violen 
which astounded him and on which his will had no effe 
and which was intolerable. His knees hit together lik 
castanets, his teeth rattled; he felt himself about to sink t 
the ground. ‘‘I can’t stand this,’ he thought. ‘I on 
stand this.” 

And then suddenly the whistle drilled sharp into h 
ears. To the command his legs straightened out lik) 
springs, and head down he charged down the field. Rig 
away he struck something, something big and red whic 
with a sort of pent-up ferocity he sent sprawling to th! 
ground. And to this body contact something strang 
occurred immediately within him. With a sort of inaudib] 
click parts of his body up to that time seemingly di 
located snapped back into place; he felt whole agair 
the inert weight at the pit of his being flew off—an 
instead of cold dread a hot tingle suddenly burst forth tr 
umphant through his veins. He ran swiftly and madly 
The thump of the kick-off resounded like a hollow bas 
drum; turning his face up to the sky, still running, he sa) 
far above him the ball soar and swoop. With a swerve h 
made toward its fall. 1 


XI 


HE first period of the game passed to Carter in a whil 
of mad confusion. He did not seem able to take an effi 
cient part init. The paralyzing dread was all gone, a ho 
determination ran through his blood, tensed his muscles- 
and yet he could not get in right. It was his mind whic} 
worked too slowly. Events had begun so fast and wer 
following each other so rapidly that somehow they hai 
taken a lead upon him which he did not seem to be ablet 
close. By the time he had adjusted himself to one phase 
the battle had sprung on to another. All his movement 
fierce and fast as they were, seemed directed at a vacuur 
and were futile. 
As the teams lined up face to face after the kick-off, fo 
a moment he had been appalled by the difference in 
and weight. Bulking in their flamboyant jerseys, ee | 
team seemed fairly to tower above the little blue-and-go 
band, squatting low like nervous fox-terriers. With s 
recollection he remembered that upon the hostile Freshm 
team were four big men who had played two weeks befor 
on the Varsity; though he did not know it the right corn 
of his mouth raised in a snarl at the thought. He 
(Continued on Page 60) 4 
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Crooked Turns im Bapart Street—By James Ii. Collims 
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| A Glib Stranger Enters—the Drummer Who is About 
to Make a Complete Tour of South America 


\f the American business mind —that foreign trade 
’ abounds in swindling schemes, gold-brick games and 
'<ery. 

cording to an experienced export man, this idea gets 
| the American business mind about as follows: When 
e at home is brisk the average American manufacturer 
jifests only a polite, theoretical interest in foreign mar- 
;. After he has read an occasional article on export 
‘ibilities, it is comforting to reflect that, if the worst 
| does come to the worst, there is the big round world 
(jing patiently for his goods. It may not occur to him to 
some of the foreign markets in a small way, find out 
th is best for him, make his mistakes on an inexpensive 
2 and lay down lines upon which business could be 
Foreign trade appears rather like Jack’s 
astalk—to be planted tonight and climbed tomorrow 


Yin idea seems now to be pretty firmly rooted in 


y-and-by, when the home demand suddenly falls off 
/30me reason, he turns to export markets in a hurry. 
‘ing no connections abroad, no knowledge of methods, 
=xperience, he is-the easiest possible mark for trick- 
(s. After a few trials of shoddy schemes probably he 
(s, disgusted with export trade, declaring that it offers 
ting but pitfalls and losses. 

ow there are a good many sharpers in the export 
e—big ones and little ones; some with schemes on an 
jitious scale and others merely petty swindlers who 
}€ away with samples. The home export organization 
them and they are also to be found in foreign markets. 
here are also schemers and schemes in the home mar- 
and if the manufacturer who starts in to sell abroad 
‘use the ordinary business sense he applies to men and 
|S at home his losses in export trade need not be 
eartening—if he loses anything at all. 

he American manufacturer sits in his office, glumly 
dering where next week’s payroll is coming from. 
es are bad—rotten! Sales have been falling off for 
ss. Collections are slow. Money is high. Only half 
plant is running. 

glib stranger enters. He is one of the commonest 
/mers known in export business—the drummer who is 
it to make a complete tour of South America, repre- 
ing the goods of a group of our manufacturers. His 
is interspersed with Spanish terms and he appears to 
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know all about South America 
and its ways. He has argu- 
ments and figures to show the 
extent of the demand down 
there and proves the utter fu- 
tility of trying to sell goods in 
any other way except through 
direct representation. He pic- 
tures glowingly the possibilities 
awaiting a house with enterprise 
enough to send an experienced 
salesman to show the actual 
goods in every South American 
commercial center. His ar- 
rangements with a number of 
prominent concerns are all 
made and he intends to add 
just this single line. That 
manufacturer has been selected 
because his goods are so exactly 
suited to the South American 
temperament—he feels that his 
mission would lack something 
without them. 

To the manufacturer, made 
blue by business depression at 
home, this visitor’s talk is gen- 
erally inspiring. He asks why 
the manufacturer has not 
broadened his vision and looked 
over the whole globe, waiting 
for his products, instead of 
keeping his nose to the grind- 
stone of a mere home demand. 
Echo in the manufacturer’s 
bosom repeats, ‘‘Why?” He 
hastens to enter into a contract 
with this foreign trade expert 
who has so opportunely 
happened along. 

The stranger has various 
plans. Sometimes he asks for 
an outfit of samples and a cash 

sum to pay the proper proportion of expenses on his South 
American trip. This sum may be a hundred dollars or it 
may be a thousand —it depends altogether on how the wind 
happens to blow. Getting these little necessaries, the 
stranger disappears and is probably never heard of again. 
There have been any number of such swindlers content to 
bamboozle manufacturers out of samples only. Another 
variation of this export drummer’s plan is to offer to repre- 
sent a manufacturer’s line for a commission on what he 
actually sells, plus a purely nominal salary of thirty or 
forty dollarsamonth. Nothing is heard for a year or more 
after this last form of contract is signed. Then a foreign 
order amounting to several hundred dollars comes from a 
distant part of the world, and when the goods are shipped 
payment is made with a bill for the export emissary’s 
accumulated salary for the past year. 


Why Export Prices are Lower 


F A SALESMAN came into the manufacturer’s office 

and offered to introduce his goods all over the United 
States, representing a dozen other houses at the same time, 
and selling everything from toy balloons to steam pumps, 
the manufacturer would see that the proposal was prepos- 
terous. His first inquiry would be into the visitor’s ability 
to sell goods at all. When, however, the same proposal is 
made in connection with foreign trade it often seems quite 
rational and the logical thing to do. The manufacturer 
decides that he will take a chance on it anyway—a few 
hundred dollars may be well invested in developing export 
orders. There have been cases where such fraudulent 
export drummers departed for lands unknown with the 
representation and samples of several hundred manu- 
facturers, their schemes being made especially attractive 
by a charge as low as fifty dollars to each. 

Another scheme of home origin is that of the question- 
able export house that obtains goods ostensibly for foreign 
customers, but sells them in the home market in competi- 
tion with the manufacturer himself, cutting the latter’s 
own prices... Export prices on merchandise are lower than 
those prevailing at home. This time-honored trade usage 
is discovered again and again by statesmen, sensational 
writers and other investigators; and it is possible to demon- 
strate all sorts of things with it—showing that the manu- 
facturer favors the foreigner, that he is taxing the home 
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The American Manufacturer Sits in His Office, Glumly Wondering 
Where Next Week’s Payroll is Coming From 


consumer, that he is artificially keeping up prices under 
tariff protection, and so forth. Export prices are sometimes 
lower for a simple enough reason: If the manufacturer 
makes goods for the home market he has to bear the 
expense of selling and distribution on many lines, paying 
rent for showrooms, salaries to salesmen, and similar 
expenses. If he makes goods to be shipped direct from 
the factory to a steamship, for filling a foreign order, 
the distant customer bears these selling expenses in his 
own country. Prices usually are arranged accordingly. 
With this condition of trade terms, underhand export 
houses have frequently secured goods at the export price 
and unloaded [them on the home market. It is a bit 
of double-dealing soon found out and guarded against, 
however. 

Still another home product to be guarded against is the 
crooked commission house. There are plenty of respon- 
sible, legitimate commission houses in the export trade and 
they perform perfectly legitimate functions. The foreign 
merchant, for example, wants American goods. A com- 
mission house will buy them for him, pay for them, give 
him credit, attend to all details of shipment and charge him 
a commission for the service. With recent developments 
in American exporting, our manufacturer here often pays 
this commission. Such a house will also accept shipments 
of produce from the foreign merchant, selling them in the 
United States on commission, enabling him to buy our 
stuff and pay for it with his own if he wants to. 

There are small, irresponsible houses in this section of 
the trade, however, and sometimes they fasten on to a 
manufacturer’s growing export business as parasites. 

The manufacturer has been shipping occasional small 
lots of goods to several merchants in a certain country. 
Or, perhaps, he has gone to the expense of sending a sales- 
man there to cover the trade. In either case the volume of 
sales will hardly be encouraging at the outset. He may 
have concluded that the effort was wasted and that no 
great amount of trade will ever be built up in that country. 
This work, however, is probably producing excellent 
results in a slow way. Presently some merchant in that 
country, after a thorough trial of the goods upon his cus- 
tomers, is convinced that they have merit and decides to 
stock them regularly. He sends a considerable order to a 
New York commission house. His selection of the latter 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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The Making of Rioters 


N SEEKING an explanation of the extraordinary social 

phenomenon which occurred over England in August 
some British minds have been turning to France and 
Germany, while others, as naturally, have turned to the 
Liberal Government. During what is described in Eng- 
land as ‘‘the greatest strike of our time,”’ mobs again and 
again attacked the police and even the troops, with a dogged 
boldness that is rather novel in recent English experience. 
More than once the troops were compelled to fire with ball 
cartridges and with fatal effect. In the face of soldiery 
rioters persisted in attempts to destroy property by fire 
and otherwise. What would have happened in many cities 
if strong military force had not been available, or if the 
Government had not employed it promptly, is still a 
subject of painful conjecture. 

Some observers trace these un-English happenings to 
pernicious doctrines of French and German origin with 
which the minds of good British subjects of the humbler 
class have been slowly poisoned. Others see in them a 
logical fruit of the Lloyd George budget, old-age pensions 
and the humiliation of the House of Lords. Others, how- 
ever, point to the high cost of living, the great amount of 
unemployment and of merely casual employment, the slums 
and poverty, which neither the French nor the Liberals 
invented. At the middle of the nineteenth century about 
half the adult inhabitants of England and Wales—judging 
by the proportion of those able to sign the marriage 
register—were illiterate. In other words, it is only recently 
that England has taken any particular interest in citizens 
of the humbler class. Whatever those citizens are at the 
present moment, England surely made them. If there is 
alum in the national bread, she put it there; but we are 
not at all behind conservative Englishmen in speaking of 
bad domestic conditions as though somebody besides 
ourselves were really responsible for them. 


The Theory of Punishment 


GREAT many men participated in San Francisco’s 

famous mess of civic corruption. Only one man was 
imprisoned. Others, fully as guilty, walk the streets in 
freedom and enjoy in considerable measure the respect and 
admiration of their fellow-citizens. That-is always the 
case. Criminal law is only a crude sort of lottery, where 
one guilty man is punished and eleven others go free! 

Fremont Older, who took a leading part in exposing the 
corruption, now pleads that the one convict, Abe Ruef, be 
pardoned. ‘‘Even though he deserved to be pursued as 
I pursued him for eight years,’”’ Mr. Older writes, “and 
though he deserved all the bitter denunciation heaped 
upon him, I felt, when it was all over, that the time had 
come for mercy.” 

This plea provokes controversy. “ Ruef,’’ we read, ‘‘was 
an unscrupulous corruptionist whom no other necessity 
than the depravity of his inner being drove to make a 
business out of the shame of his city. Some abatement in 
pity for such ‘victims’ is necessary in justice to the ninety- 
nine per cent of us who do not live by theft and vice.” 

The quantity of punishment meted out by society is no 
doubt commensurate with the quantity of guilt, for this 
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punishment usually follows the convict long after he has 
left prison, making him a man branded and outcast. We 
trim the ship, so to speak, by visiting the punishment due 
to the whole guilty dozen upon the one whom we catch. 
Having caught him we pretty thoroughly trample the life 
out of him. Mr. Older pleads that this is unjust to the 
convicted one. His opponents argue that, for the discour- 
agement of crime and protection of society, every guilty 
manmust take his chance of having to bear the punishment 
due to his eleven accomplices as well as to himself. 

They, of course, occupy ground sanctioned by imme- 
morial custom. Their theory of punishment is the one 
that has always obtained. Whether this theory should be 
modified in any important degree is one of the modern 
problems that confront our penologists. 


Trade With Australia 


HE report of the British trade commissioner for 

Australia contains strictures upon British manufactur- 
ers that should prove interesting to their American rivals. 
It suggests, for example, that the push, ability and enter- 
prise displayed by American and German drummers might 
profitably be copied by English salesmen. It blames the 
British manufacturer for an extreme reluctance to meet 
the wants of his Australian patrons by making small 
changes in the standard form of his goods. Inferentially 
it confesses our superior mechanical genius. Thus requests 
from Australia for the introduction of certain American 
inventions, says the report, have been refused by British 
manufacturers on the ground that no model of the device 
in question was discoverable in England. In one case 
an Australian buyer sent to America for a model to 
be used by the British manufacturer; in ‘another, an 
Australian house had an entire American machine shipped 
to England in order that the device it desired might be 
introduced. 

After reading these portions of the report one might 
conclude that America and Germany, having beaten the 
slow-going English manufacturer with his somnolent 
drummer, had little to do except sit down and divide the 
trade of Australia between themselves. Unhappily for 
this pleasant conclusion, the trade commissioner appends 
a few cold statistics, from which it appears that, elimi- 
nating those articles which Great Britain does not pro- 
duce, she supplies seventy-five and eight-tenths per cent 
of Australia’s total imports, while we supply ten and 
two-tenths per cent. 

This is generally the way with our foreign trade. It 
looks bully until you get down to the figures. 


Cultivating Race Prejudice 


HE anti-Jewish riots which recently shocked Great 

Britain occurred in Caen, Waunllwyd, Aberbysswg, 
Cwm, Bargoed, Ebbw Vale and Tredegar. The rioting 
inhabitants of these towns looked upon the Jewish citizens 
as strange, outlandish people, bearing names that sounded 
uncouth in honest Welsh ears. To a sufficiently stupid 
resident of Cwm, Ebbw Vale or Waunllwyd, the name Ein- 
stein or Cohen at once suggested something suspicious and 
contemptible. What respectable man would have a name 
which a normal Welsh human being—from whose tongue 
Aberbysswg falls trippingly—doesn’t know how to pro- 
nounce? With this notion that Jews and Welshmen are 
cut from entirely different pieces of human cloth once fixed 
in the mind, rioting and shopwrecking followed naturally 
enough. 

We once knew a quite intelligent American who insisted 
that all Englishmen beat their wives. He had lived next 
door to an Englishman who looked very much like John 
Bull, spoke cockney and beat his wife. He had also known 
dozens of Englishmen who looked, spoke and acted so 
much as he would expect Americans to look, speak and act 
that it never really occurred to him they were English. 
When he met with the one example who looked like a 
comedy Englishman and acted outrageously he said: “Of 
course he’s an Englishman! That’s the way all English- 
men do!” The quiet, courteous man of different race 
passes unnoticed. We don’t pick him out and say: 
“There’s the Frenchman for you!” or ‘“‘There’s the Jew!” 
The outrageous exception attracts our attention and we 
generously attribute his misbehavior to his race—as 
though there were not plenty of misbehaving Americans! 
In Wales, it appears from the Jewish World, there were 
several mean Jewish landlords. So the miners wrecked 
every Jewish shop they could reach, without pausing to 
reflect that there were plenty of mean Welsh landlords. 
In conclusion, however, one must pause and reflect that 
rioting is not a whit more characteristic of the Welsh race 
than of any other. 


Owners of the Farms 


HERE are, the census reports, six million three hundred 
thousand-and-odd farms in the United States, of which 
almost four millions are occupied by the owners, while over 
two and a quarter millions are occupied by tenants. The 


-under two-fifths of the total number of farms at bo 


banks, in September and October, ship out nearly two a 
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proportion of farms worked by tenants has risen ye 
slightly in the decade. Roughly, it was over one-third 


last census periods. There are mortgages on on 
of the farms worked by owners, and two-thirds are fre 
incumbrance. 

There is a persistent superstition that farm tenaney a 
farm mortgages reflect an unprosperous condition; in fa’ 
the tenant is often as prosperous and independent ast 
owner, and the mortgage often represents extension q 
improvement. Nobody considers a railroad unprosperg 
because it occupies rented offices or issues huge mortgag 
for new track and ears. The railroad mortgages its 
because in that way it can get capital on better terms. 
farmer who needs more working capital does well to born 
it on mortgage because he can get it cheaper than on no 
of hand. 

Negro or other non-white proprietors now own over 01 
seventh of the farms. The number of these has ris 
above nine hundred thousand. Ten years ago non-whil 
owned only an eighth of the farms. While the total nw 
ber of farms has increased by six hundred thousand, o1 
half of this increase is in farms of less than fifty aer, 
Thus the average size of the American farm has fallen fre 
a hundred and forty-six acres in 1900 to a hundred a 
thirty-eight acres, while the average value of an acre 
farmland has risen from fifteen dollars and a half to thirt 
two dollars and a half. 


Money for Crop:Moving 


HIS is the poorest season to borrow money because t 
price is highest. A tabular statement of the avers 
interest rate on prime commercial loans at New York { 
each week in the year over a period of nineteen ye 
shows that the borrower in the latter part of Septemt 
and the early part of October pays fully one per ce 
more than the borrower in February, May or June. T 
New York interest rate in this respect is a fair index 
that for the country at large. As bank loans in t 
United States amount to some fifteen billion dollars, t 
higher rate on autumn loans represents a considerable t 
The reason for the higher autumn rate is, of course, th 
money is then required to move the crops. The Haste 


a half times as much currency as they receive. Chica 
and St. Louis also are then shipping currency into t 
country at a brisk rate. Reserves fall; interest id 
advance. 

The money, haying moved the crops, speedily comt 
back however. In January and February the Easte 
banks receive nearly two and a half times as much curren 
as they ship. Reserves rise; interest rates fall. y 

From time to time other causes conspire with this s 
sonal dislocation to produce an acutely distressing situ 
tion, as happened in October, 1907. There is no sou 
reason for shunting a considerable part of the | 
ready cash back and forth between the reserve cente! 
the harvest fields, while there are a number of § 
reasons against it. 

Will Congress, by any lucky chance, have a ites 
time this winter for the consideration of banking 
currency? 


Good People and Liquor La 


OOD people frequently are the most insidious 4 
inveterate foes of liquor laws. They cannot undi 
stand why a statute designed to lessen the evils of intel 
perance should apply to them when everybody knoy 
are respectable, temperate, law-abiding and debt- 
citizens. Estimable Mrs. A requires half a pint of 
for perfectly innocent culinary purposes. When th 
gist declines to supply her, except upon a phys 
prescription, her feelings are outraged. Does the d 
think that she—wife of John Henry A, mother of 
children and president of the Dorcas society— 
purchase brandy for bacchanalian purposes? Dee 
who has voted no-license for thirty years and who 
perfectly well what the law requires, takes in the 
indignant spirit the druggist’s refusal to sell him 
to bathe his hurt shoulder with. The law, he thinks, W| 
made for old red-nosed Bill Jones, and the druggist seer 
to regard him as being in Bill’s class. There is thes 
larger number of most respectable citizens who can 
why their occasional and moderate desires for a 
spirituous consolation should be denied because di 
utable people get drunk. Good people constantly tet 
the druggist to break the law for them. Sometimes th’ 
punish refusal to break it by a withdrawal of the 
ronage, thereby putting a premium on the illicit selling) 
liquor. 
Any good citizen who applies for liquor contrary © 
provisions of the law is a most efficient enemy of 
ance legislation; but hardly any American citizen in § 
standing will believe that any law applies to him persona! 
until a policeman enforces the point by hitting him 
the head. 
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Fate, Destiny & Co. 


PEAKING about the accidents of fame—or was 
J?—well, anyhow, speaking about the accidents 
of fame, let us pause for a brief moment in the 
‘t of the mad whirl of this twentieth-century civil- 
on and contemplate the case of the Honorable 
iry L. Myers, the same being junior United States 
tor from Montana, having held that exalted office 
» the fourth of March last. 
‘js a strange tale, my lads, and a moving one, of how 
yortunity —fickle jade!—knocking at the door of a 
, found him out and straightway broke all the rules 
-1ye game, as eloquently set forth in some fourteen 
of deathless poesy by the late John J. Ingalls— 
elf a Senator once, by-the-way—and chased Henry 
/fyers to the village drug store, where she backed 
{up against the prescription counter and invested 
}with a neat and nifty toga and a salary of seventy- 
/ hundred dollars annually, which was more money 
year than Hank had, up to that moment, thought 
/2 was in the world. 
ne night was cold and stormy in the peaceful village 
/amilton, Montana, and the fire burned cheerily in 
Iraipdest home of the Honorable Henry L. Myers, 
diet judge. The date was March 3, 1911, and far 
7 in the bustling city of Helena the legislature 
‘concluding its session. It had been deadlocked for 
{-seven days, or such a matter, over the question of 
ing a successor to the Honorable Thomas H. Carter. 
was the last day of the session. Should the 
lature adjourn without election there would be but 
Senator in Washington to represent the Treasure 
/2, All was turmoil within the capitol. The legis- 
*ehad been in session for seven hours. The corridors 
filled with excited men swaying back and forth, and 
(air thick with tobacco smoke and raucous with the 
yse cries of the partisans of the various candidates. 
1 was peace and quietness in the 
lge of Hamilton, many miles away. 
re Henry L. Myers had had his supper 
lea sitting beside the fire reading his 
rite paper, when his wife entered the room. 
denry,” she said, “our daughter has a 
', I wish you would step down to the drug 
» and get some cough medicine for her.’’ The judge 
aside his paper, donned his overcoat and strode out 
the night. Few people were about. He soon reached 
(drug store and, entering, passed to the rear of the 
1 to the desk where the druggist was engaged in 
ipounding a prescription. 
im,” said the judge incisively, as is his wont, ‘‘let me 
a bottle of cough medicine. The little girl has a cold. 
know the kind Mrs. Myers gets.” 


How Senators are Made 


} 


KING up from his mortar, the druggist gave a 
! start, dropped the pestle and rushed forward with 
|tretched arms. 

Mg how do you do, Senator? I want to congratulate 
iu” 


Howdy?” answered the judge. ‘A bottle of cough 
icine, please.” 

But, Senator—Senator!’’—stuttered the excited drug- 
—“T want to congratulate you—I—I You 
v—Senator!——” 

That’ll be all right,’’ observed the judge, not without 
‘ach of asperity in his voice; “‘but hurry up with that 
h medicine.” ; 
ne druggist danced round the room. 

Senator!” he sputtered. ‘Why, Senator!—don’t you 
w?—haven’t you heard? You have been elected 
om I want to congratulate—I—you—for Heaven’s 
Calm yourself, Jim,” said the judge in even tones. 
’s. Myers is waiting for that cough medicine. Let me 
» it, please!”’ And he laid a silver dollar on the 
iter. 

Dammit, man!” yelled the druggist; ‘don’t you know 
legislature has elected you United States Senator? — 
you stand there and gibber about cough medicine. 
fe up!” 

Quit fooling, Jim,’’ broke in the judge sternly, ‘‘and let 
ave that medicine.” 

ne druggist sank into a chair and muttered inco- 
ntly. The judge looked at him in amazement. Then 
door of the store burst open and three or four Hamil- 
ams rushed in. “Hurraw!” they shouted. “Hurraw 
udge Myers, our new ’Nited States Senator! ’Raw!” 
ae judge looked at them. 

What ails this town?” he asked. 
terazy?” 


“Has everybody 


g 


The Joke is Not on Him 


Serious and Frivolous Facts Aibout 
the Great and the Near Great 


949) 


“Crazy nothin expostulated the druggist. ‘I tell 
you, Judge, the legislature has elected you United States 
Senator to succeed Tom Carter.” 

The judge is a tall and lanky man, with a plentiful 
supply of neck in which is set, with that liberality some- 
times vouchsafed by Nature, a most imposing and ornate 
Adam’s apple. He gulped two or three times and his 
Adam’s apple began working up and down like a hydraulic 
ram. His knees gave way and he dropped into a chair— 
the A. a. vibrating rapidly. ; 

“What?” he gasped. ‘““Me? Senator! You’re fooling!” 

But it was even so. Opportunity, born of the deadlock, 
had sought out Judge Henry L. Myers and tagged and 
togaed him. Far off in the capital city of Helena, after 
seven weary hours of struggle that day, during which no 
man was allowed to leave the legislative halls, the Demo- 
cratic Solons, being in a majority of two or three on joint 
ballot, had used the name of Myers as the ax to cut the 
Gordian Knot—see reports of the occurrence at the time— 
and had seized the district judge and named him for the 
place when it was found there could be no adjournment 
without choice, as had been planned. 

It seemed a hopeless situation. The two leading candi- 
dates, Conrad and Walsh, could not win. Various names 
had been canvassed, but there were objections to all. The 
Democrats had but two or three majority on ‘the ballot. 
Something had to be done, but what? Finally the name of 
Henry L. Myers was proposed. The word was passed. 
The roll was called. Not one in ten knew who Henry L. 
Myers was, or remembered him as a former state senator. 
“Myers,” said the first Democrat, and so on down through 
the rolleall, and thus did they yank the judge out of 
Hamilton and transfer him to Washington, greatly to the 
astonishment not only of the judge but of Washington 
and Montana and various other localities. 

The situation was not without its humor. Years before, 
during the effort to make William A. Clark Senator, Myers 
had been in the state senate. He was one of the men who 
had handed up ten thousand dollars, with the claim that 
it had been offered to him to vote for Clark. Some of the 
men who voted to make Myers Senator had been mixed 
unpleasantly in that mess, but they had forgotten Myers. 
Their rage when they found out whom they had elected 
was pitiful to see; but it was all over, and the judge left 
Hamilton and went to Washington, where he expects to 
stay for six years, figuring that the joke is on these 
Democratic statesmen of Montana and not on him. 


When the telegrams came into Washington that 
Henry L. Myers had been elected, on that night just 
before the adjournment of the Sixty-first Congress, 
nobody there—not even the Montanans—could recall 
him. Then he appeared—a tall, lanky, shambling sort 
of a man who signalized his advent by voting on wool 
exactly opposite to the ideas of most of the Democrats 
of his state and making a speech explaining his position 
which will rank for some time as one of the most 
remarkable—in its way—utterances on the tariff the 
recent attempt at revision brought forth. 

The judge was born in Missouri about fifty years ago 
and moved to Hamilton, Montana, in 1893. He was 
in politics in a small way in his native state and was 
elected county attorney and state senator after he had 
become acquainted in Montana. He served four years 
in each of these offices and had been district judge for 
four years when the lightning from Helena struck him. 
Everybody [in Montana was surprised when he was 
made Senator, but nobody quite so surprised as the 
judge. Indeed, the judge isn’t over being surprised yet. 
When any person addresses him as ‘‘Senator”’ he invol- 
untarily pulls that do-you-mean-me? look. But there 
he is. Opportunity—or was it Fate?—or, mayhap, 
Destiny ?—just chased him to Hamilton, Montana, and 
roped, tied and branded him. 

P. S. Particulars concerning said brand will appear 
in a later edition. 


Telling Tears 


LAWYER in Dallas has gained statewide repute for 

his success in pleading criminal cases. His claim to 

fame is that he sheds real tears while urging juries to 

save his innocent clients; and the clause, ‘‘ No tears, no 
pay!” is a part of every contract he makes. 

He had a case not long ago that seemed easy on the 
start, but developed later into a most difficult one. Not 
long after he had turned on the tears 
the attorney had eleven of the jury weep- 
ing also. One stony-hearted juror sat 
and glared at him. Tears had no effect 
on him. The attorney redoubled his efforts and 
his tears. He devoted himself entirely to this 
adamant juror. Tears plashed from his eyes 
and dewed his whiskers and his waistcoat. He talked 
eloquently and cried still more eloquently. Presently the 
set features of the determined juror relaxed a bit. 

Brushing away most of the tears, the attorney turned 
his back to the juror and bent down to get a glass of water. 
As he stooped he whispered hoarsely to his law partner, 
who sat near him: 

‘John, I’ve never lost one yet! That darned old sucker 
can’t hold out two minutes more.” 

And he didn’t. 


To Eat or Just to Dine 


HEN Colonel Roosevelt was President, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, was one of 
the steadies at the White House. The Senator ran in on 
his literary co-worker and old college chum at all times of 
the day and night and most frequently at luncheon-time. 
One day some Massachusetts people came to Wash- 
ington and asked the late Senator George Frisbie Hoar to 
take them to the White House and introduce them to the 
President. 

Senator Hoar looked at the party fora moment. Then 
he shook his head and said: ‘‘No, I think you’d better get 
Lodge to introduce you at the White House. He eats 
there and I only dine there occasionally.” 


A Mysterious Leak 


HE steamer Acapulco, of the Pacifie Mail Line, picked 

up at Amapala the Honorable Robert F. Broussard 
and a friend of his named Carlisle. They had made the 
trip overland through Honduras and were on their way to 
San Francisco. 

A night or two later Broussard and Carlisle were seated 
on the after promenade deck on the starboard side. The 
steamer was going along easily through a calm sea, and 
just below where they sat a pipe was discharging into the 
sea in a good-sized stream the water from the condenser. 

Carlisle and Broussard watched the outboard delivery 
of the water from the condenser. Then Carlisle said: 
“Bob, they have been pumping water out of this steamer 
ever since we left Amapala. Had you noticed that?” 

“Yes,” replied Broussard, “‘I had observed that.” 

“Well, what do you suppose it is?” 

“T don’t know,” Broussard answered. 
seem possible that any steamer should leak like that 


“Tt does not 
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able and scientific undertakings in the 
culture and use of alfalfa to be found in 

the world is that conducted by Dr. W. X. Sudduth on his 
Broadview Ranch, near Billings, Montana. This labora- 
tory student of Koch and Pasteur has carried into the 
alfalfa field —which has been his recreation ground for about 
thirty years—the spirit of the trained scientific investiga- 
tor and the exact methods of the research laboratory. 
Though he meas- 
ures his results by 
chemical analysis 
rather than the hay 
scales, he handles a 
sufficient tonnage 
of this modern 
“miracle crop” to 
satisfy the most 
commercial grower. 
His alfalfa acreage 
today is four hun- 
dred and he is 
working to expand 
this to one thousand 
as rapidly as the 
land can be subju- 
gated by the’most 
modern appliances 
of power farming. 
All alfalfa does 
not look alike to 
Doctor Sudduth. 
His thirty-acre 
“nursery ’”’ or dem- 
onstration plat 
contains more than 
a hundred varieties 
of alfalfa—proba- 
bly the most re- 
markable collection 
in existence. Here 
each plant is treated 
as anindividual and 
multiplication of a marked individual plant is secured by 
“‘slipping”’ instead of by dependence on the slower and less 
exact method of seeding. In a single season, by the slip- 
ping process, he is able to secure a thousand plants from 
one parent; but this is too slow for the eager scientist, 
who is always aiming for practical results on a big com- 
- mercial scale. He, therefore, proposes to secure a machine 
: operated by horses which is able to plant twenty-five thou- 
(sand of these tiny alfalfa slips in a day. Still, this device 
y will not appease his appetite for progress in the line of 
; alfalfa propagation, and he is building an extensive green- 
_ house, so that the blizzards of winter may be powerless 

to interrupt his work of propagation and research. 

After the propagating bed, after the nursery, the 
demonstration patch and the big open field, comes the 
laboratory; here is where the exact determination of 
values is made! “How much digestible protein does it 
contain?” is the question which the laboratory answers 
concerning every variety and condition of alfalfa plant in 
the experimental beds and the commercial field. 

The laboratory, however, is not the place of final test 
on this scientific alfalfa ranch; it is rather the point of 
inspection and record. The feeding pen is where the 
final tests are made—and made on a broad commercial 
scale that carries conviction to the man who has a natural 
distrust of. scientific experiments and insists on being 
shown the balance of profits brought in from feeding 
several hundred hogs under the system advocated. 


| NDOUBTEDLY one of the most remark- 


The Measure of Food Value 


ee Broadview Ranch conducts its hog-feeding opera- 
tions on a generous plan and for profit—and gets the 
profit! The feeding pens justify the findings of the lab- 
oratory—and on a scale wide enough to take in the 
exceptions that so often fail to enter into the narrower 
conditions of the individual scientific experiment. 

In a word, it is probable that more alfalfa secrets are 
being revealed and more alfalfa history made on this 
ranch than on any other farm or ranch in the whole world. 

“Aside from a small group of agricultural scientists,” 
declares Doctor Sudduth, “alfalfa is looked upon in a gross 
sort of way, without any attempt to differentiate between 
its varieties in the vital matter of the percentage of digest- 
ible protein which they carry. The measure of digestible 
protein in any food product is the measure of its food 
value—whether eggs, milk, wheat, corn, alfalfa or any 
other nutriment. This is the essence and conclusion of the 
whole matter and this is the point that seems to have 
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been almost entirely overlooked even by the most advanced 
and progressive growers of alfalfa. To the farmer, alfalfa 
is just alfalfa; and the only concern he gives himself 
regarding the variety that he shall plant is whether it will 
catch and make a stand on his soil, whether it will winter- 
kill in his particular climate, and the yield it will give him. 


Dry Land Wheat. 


Fifteen and One:Quarter Inches Rainfall 


That is as far as the average farmer goes in selecting a 
variety for his land—and even the experienced alfalfa 
grower does not usually go much farther than that. The 
fact is that the matters of yield, of catch, of resistance to 
climatic extremes, are only the A,B, C of alfalfa. They are 
important and elemental, but they are only the beginning 
of the tale. 

“Tf one variety of alfalfa will yield only fourteen per cent 
of digestible protein, and another will give seventeen per 
cent, it doesn’t require much of a mathematician to figure 
out the difference in actual value and the advantage of 
raising the seventeen-per-cent kind, provided he happens to 
be located where he can raise it. By careful and special 
methods of cultivation and harvesting, I have been able 
to increase the protein content of certain alfalfas grown 
on my Montana dry-farming benchlands from the ordinary 
fourteen per cent to seventeen per cent. Of course climate 
and soil have very much to do with this, but there is no 
question that the alfalfas bred up to this high protein con- 
tent are able to perpetuate that characteristic to a high 
degree, even under adverse conditions of climate and soil. 
For, to vary the expression, seed from these high-protein 
alfalfas will, if sown in a different soil and under humid 
climatic conditions, produce alfalfa plants of greater protein 
content than those grown from seed not ‘bred-up,’ as we 
say, along the line of producing a high percentage of protein. 

“This matter of the actual amount of nourishment 
contained in a ton of alfalfa of this or that variety is so 
important that too much emphasis cannot be laid upon it. 
It is the one big thing for the alfalfa farmer to wake up to 
just now. And, by the same token, it is a wonder that the 
alfalfa buyer has not waked up to it long ago. I have fat- 
tened both sheep and cattle for the market and put them 
in fine condition on mountain-grown alfalfa that has been 
carefully selected and bred-up for the express purpose of 
putting the protein or food value into it; I am willing to go 
on record with the statement that this cannot be done 
with the ordinary commercial alfalfa grown in the humid 
regions of the United States. 

“The higher altitudes have produced alfalfas of the 
highest percentage of protein content—and it is a curious 
fact, that I have carefully determined, that the percentage 
of protein is in inverse ratio to the tonnage of yield. I 
will guarantee you that an analysis of a ton of alfalfa 
grown under humid conditions, orin the South or under irri- 
gation, will not analyze to exceed ten or twelve per cent of 
protein, and I am prepared to show a completely authenti- 
cated analysis of alfalfas grown on the benchlands of 
Montana that exceed seventeen per cent of protein. In 
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alfalfas that are now produced in the hur 
regions and in the South or under irrigatj| 
have not the nutriment—the food value—to fatten g 
for the market without the use of corn or other grai 
supplemental food. 
“T do not say that this will always be the case, for 
not unreasonable to hope and expect that, wher 
alfalfa growers of the humid and irrigated section 
realize the 
sity of getti 
value into the 
alfalfa, the prote 
content of the 
alfalfas may }| 
greatly increase: 
but it will not |! 
until they reali: 
how much th 
means to them, 
“To develop 
variety or strain ( 
alfalfa that wi 
carry this chara/ 
teristic and mai) 
tain it to a hig 
degree, even und 
humid and irr 
gated condition 
is one of the objec 
for which I a 
working. Be. 
“Another im 
portant problem} 
to determine th 
number of alfalf 
plants to the act 
that will produc 
the largest yield ¢ 
protein. Of cours 
an acre of land wi 
grow and matur 
many more plant 
under irrigation and in the humid districts than here unde 
semiarid conditions—but the fact remains that overseed 
ing is the besetting sin of alfalfa growers everywher¢ 
especially in the dry-farming districts. This I have alread) 
determined by careful and repeated experiments. Jus’ 
how many plants one acre of our Montana benchland wil 
grow to the best advantage I have not yet determi 
but it will be settled soon with considerable exacti 
This is an immensely important consideration for the 
farmer; its solution will mean millions of dollars to th 
dry-farming sections of this country in the next few years 
for it applies to all the crops raised there—not to alfalfi 
alone. | 
“Still another problem that I am trying to solve i 
the most economical and effective way of feeding alfalfa 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of alfalfa i 
wasted every year through inefficient feeding. I migh' 
better say millions. The waste by the average feeding 
methods that prevail on Western ranches is not far from 
fifty per cent, and at least twenty-five per cent is wastet 
by the more careful feeders —even by those who cho} 
and grind their alfalfa. There is just as much for 
farmer to learn in the art of using alfalfa as there is 
the art of growing it. We have merely scratched 
surface of both these problems so far as common p 
is concerned.” : 


Breeding Up a Leafy Plant 


HE only way by which the force of this statement 

be fully understood is to begin—as Doctor Sud 
began—with the individual plant. His ultimate aim W 
to get the greatest amount of digestible protein from | 
acre of alfalfa. Common-sense, of course, told him tha 
leaves of the plant were richer in protein than the ste 
but he put it to the laboratory test and determined t 
relative percentages. Chemical analysis showed 
though the leaves were richer in food value, even thes 
or the straw carried a surprising amount of protein— 
ally wasted by ordinary methods of feeding. This cle 
the ground for the next step—to develop by sele 
a strain of plant that would produce a larger percent 
of leaves and a smaller percentage of coarse stems 
incidentally, if possible, to build up the percentag 
protein in the coarse stems themselves. In his effoi 
develop a strain having a maximum of protein 4 
minimum of woody fiber, he found himself conf: 
with a distinct physical obstacle. Some of the vari 
having the highest protein percentage in proportio. 


Alfaifa Tea Hogs, Four Months Old 


y fiber were “‘trailers,” that spread over the ground 
«urslane and could not be harvested and handled ina 
sical, commercial way. These had to be discarded as 
ying materials in his breeding work—or at least to be 
:with great caution; for the habit of sturdy, upstanding 
th must be a fixed characteristic of the strain to be 
oped. 
turally the greater the number of straws springing 
one root, the finer the quality of the straws. There- 
«iis selection took the line of finding roots having the 
3t number of straws springing from one bulb, but being 
ight growth. 
\ry early in his experiments, Doctor Sudduth found 
alfalfa, being a hybrid, would not always breed true 
seed. He has, therefore, adopted the vegetative form 
}pagation. Fortunately the alfalfa plant grows from 
ping” as readily as the verbena. The tips of branches 
it off at a length of three inches, tied in bundles and 
nto a coldframe containing wet sand. From these 
4s they are transplanted to the nursery, which now 
ins one hundred acres of breeding and experimental 
ga plants, set in rows thirty inches apart, with the hills 
eet apart in the row. 


> 
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) Cutting for Maximum Protein Yield 


eee LIED experiments along this line in the propa- 
gation beds gave gratifying results as determined by 
» boratory tests, but these pushed him on to another 
yem—that of the time of harvesting. Here his findings 
, ounter to the most commonly accepted traditions. 
greatest amount of protein to the acre and to the 
fest tonnage of hay was the object at which he was 
ig, and his laboratory tests clearly established the 
shat this was secured by cutting before the plants were 
td—not, as common practice has it, after the blossoms 
\ appeared. 

‘Te cut our fields on this basis,” declares Doctor Sud- 


t “and get a maximum of foliage—and, therefore, of 
al results. 


in—and a minimum of woody fiber. It pays in com- 
Of course it involves at least one extra 
pg a year over the old plan. My tests apply only to 
24 grown under dry farming. 
| safe, however, to make the 
ing statement that alfalfa is 
>» where cut too late, as a rule, 
¢; the maximum of protein and 
2 minimum of woody fiber. 
e cing for the humid sections, 
»/ing’s rule is: ‘Cut when small 
¥ prouts appear near the surface 
{2 ground.’ Certainly that is a 
; tule than to wait for the 
fiance of blossoms. Only a 
}ugh laboratory test, however, 
letermine this problem for the 
d and irrigated sections.” 
e next vital phase of alfalfa 
) ng that forced itself upon the 
(tion of this tireless investi- 
»,in his determination to brush 
: traditions and establish the 
fa farm upon the basis of ‘‘a 
cy for the production of digest- 
forotein in forage form,”’ was 
Lof the number of plants to the 
‘or the best results. 
ne.of the greatest mistakes 
€ average farmer,’’ contends 
or Sudduth, “is that of over- 
ng. And this mistake is 
ially fatal to the highest suc- 
n dry-farm regions, or in any 
where the rainfall is less than 
bly abundant—except, of 
2, where there is irrigation. 
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Heavy seeding for any kind of 
grain or alfalfa has no place in 
successful dry farming. The 
heaviest yields of wheat I have 
ever had were secured by using 
only thirty pounds of seed to 
the acre as against the ordinary 
portion of seventy-five pounds; 
in fact, many farmers use a 
hundred pounds. The English 
practice calls for two to three 
bushels to the acre, which means 
one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and eighty pounds. 
My crop of Turkey red wheat 
on two hundred and fifty acres 
was seeded with only thirty 
pounds to the acre and it was 
the best produced anywhere in 
my locality. 

“The lands on which most of 
the big dry-farming operations 
are carried on are strong soils, that have not been leached 
by constant rains. Much of this land has a considerable 
element of voleanic ash. This means that it is a virile and 
vigorous soil, and that its natural effect is to make grain 
or alfalfa ‘stool’ heavily—that is, to send up numerous 
sprouts from the same root. 

“Now, if you seed heavily on this soil and there is a 
shortage of moisture, the result is that, in the case of 
grain, the moisture goes into making straw instead of grain; 
and, with alfalfa, it is absorbed in producing stalk and 
stem growth instead of properly matured foliage. 

“When, however, the alfalfa plants are in rows fourteen 
inches apart and eight inches apart in the rows—as I plant 
them for forage purposes—what is the result? Thelimited 
moisture in the soil is not exhausted through the growth 
of valueless straw and stems, for only so many sprouts 
will come up as will find sufficient moisture to bring them 
to maturity, full foliage, and a state of highest protein 
value. They get a splendid root growth. Where plants 
are grown forseed purposes, I get the best results by placing 
them twenty to twenty-eight inches apart in the row and 
the rows thirty inches apart. If, under this system, there 
is a year of abundant moisture, the plants stool to full 
capacity and mature all their foliage. 

“Out of over one hundred varieties of alfalfa now 
growing in my experimental gardens, there are only about 
fifteen that are to be classed as thoroughly commercial. 
These require different treatment as to the amount of 
growing room which each plant should be given, and I 
regard my experiments in this particular as incomplete. 
I have only laid down a general rule, which must be quali- 
fied as to certain varieties. This adaptation of seeding to 
the amount of moisture that can be conserved under 
average conditions is one of the finest and most vital 
problems in any kind of dry farming, and it is to some 
extent a local problem, of course; but its scientific and 
practical solution for any large dry-farming section is 
so important to material results that any man who works 
it out in definite terms will be entitled to all the credit that 
one man needs to have. 

“Tn the humid regions the general practice is to use 
twenty, twenty-five and sometimes thirty pounds of alfalfa 
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seed to the acre. This is too much. Four or five pounds 
will put all the sprouts on an acre of land that any soil can 
take proper care of, provided germinating conditions are 
right. All the rest of the seed is wasted—and worse than 
wasted. Good alfalfa seed costs money and no farmer can 
afford to throw away seventy-five per cent of his seed just 
to guard against the chance that the other twenty-five 
per cent may not germinate. He should put that wasted 
money into putting every seed of the twenty-five per cent 
into the right place and under right conditions.” 

The foremost specification which Doctor Sudduth 
makes under the head of right conditions is a seedbed, as 
clean, as mellow and as firm as that which a skilled 
Italian makes for his onions or a German prepares for his . 
sugar beets. 

This specialist declares that it is most difficult to make 
the average grower realize that intensive cultivation pays 
as well in alfalfa growing as in the production of onions or 
sugar beets, but that all the cultivation must be done 
before the crop is put in. Because weeds are the great 
enemy of alfalfa, Doctor Sudduth has no use for the 
practice of spring seeding, as it gives no opportunity to 
have every weed seed in the soil send up its shoot where it 
can be destroyed. His seeding is never done before the 
middle of June and more often is delayed until the last of 
June or the first of July. His land is plowed the previous 
season as soon as the crop of grain is removed. The soil 
from the field is first subjected to a chemical analysis 
before any work is done on it, and if there is any indication 
of the need of lime salts these are applied. 


Alfalfa’s Chief Enemies 


N THE preparation of the soil a subsurface packer is used 
to firm the subsoil. Then the ground is repeatedly 
disked. He regards the type of harrow commonly known 
as the Acme an almost ideal instrument for the fitting of 
dry-farming land to retain moisture. This throws the dirt 
both to right and left and is a great exterminator of weeds. 
One of these harrows follows his tractor plow and is in 
turn followed by a smoothing harrow. The result of this 
working, when continued over a sufficient period, is to 
“Dump all the weeds and foulness 
out of the ground, close the lower 
air spaces in the soil and leave a 
well-granulated mulch over the 
level surface of the field.” It is 
a mistake, according to Doctor 
Sudduth’s findings, to use a surface 
roller on dry-farming land. A gran- 
ular mulch isa much better moisture- 
conserver than a fine dust mulch. 
During its first season of growth 
no alfalfa field in the Broadview 
Ranch is ever disturbed by culti- 
vation. Before the weeds that have 
outlived the ordeal of the seedbed 
preparation are ready to go to seed, 
the young alfalfa is clipped and the 
cuttings allowed to remain as a 
mulch where they fall. All that 
should be expected of an alfalfa 
field the first season is to build up a 
strong root-system. 

“A good many farmers in the 
humid sections,” says Doctor 
Sudduth, “‘can’t understand why 
they cannot get a healthy stand 
and growth of alfalfa on land that 
has been cropped to corn for several 
seasons. There is one thing that 
alfalfa will not tolerate and that 
is acidity in the soil. One of the 
most interesting experiments I ever 
made was in demonstrating that 

(Continued on Page 85) 


There Were Three 
Horsetracks in the Road—Two 
Going Our Way and One Returning 


\ K jE WERE on our way to the Small- 
wood place—Abner and I. It was 
early in the morning and I thought 
we were the first on the road; but at the 
Three Forks, where the Lost Creek turnpike trails down 
from the mountains, a horse had turned in before us. 
It was a morning out of Paradise, crisp and bright. The 
spider-webs glistened on the fence rails. The timber 
cracked. The ragweed was dusted with silver. The sun 
was moving upward from behind the world. I could have 
whistled out of sheer joy in being alive on this October 
morning and the horse under me danced; but Abner rode 
looking down his nose. He was always silent when he had 
this trip to make. And he had a reason for it. 

The pastureland that we were going on to did not belong 
to us. It had been owned by the sheriff, Asbury Small- 
wood. In those days the sheriff collected the county taxes. 
One night the sheriff’s house had 
been entered, burned over his head 
and a large sum of the county 
revenues carried off. No one ever 
found a trace of those who had 
done this deed. The sheriff was 
ruined. He had given up his lands 
and moved toa neighboring county. 
His bondsmen had been forced to 
meet theloss. My father had been 
one of them; but it was not the 
loss to my father that bothered 
Abner. 

“The thing does not hurt you, 
Rufus,” he said; ‘‘but it cripples 
Elnathan Stoneand it breaks Adam 
Greathouse.” 

Stone was a grazier with heavy 
debts and Greathouse was a little 
farmer. Iremember how my father 
chaffed Abner when he paid his 
portion of this loss. 

“<The Lord gave,’” he said, 
“andthe Lord hath taken away’ — 
eh, Abner?” 

“But, Rufus,” replied Abner, 
“did the Lord take? We must be 
sure of that. There are others who 
take.” 

It was clear what Abner meant. 
If the Lord took he would be re- 
signed to it; but if another took 
he would follow with a weapon in 
his hand and recover what haa 
been taken. Abner’s God was ar 
exacting Overlord and His requisi- 
tions were to be met with equa- 
nimity; but He did not go halves 
with thieves and he issued no 
letters of marque. 

When the sheriff failed Abner 
had put cattle on the land in an 
effort to make what he could for 
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the bondsmen. It was good grazing land, but it was 
watered by springs, and we had to watch them. A beef 
steer does not grow fat without plenty of water. We went 
every week to give the cattle salt and to watch the 
springs. 

As we rode I presently noticed that Abner was looking 
down at the horsetrack. And then I saw what I had not 
noticed before, that there were three horsetracks in the 
road—two going our way and one returning—but only one 
of the tracks was fresh. Finally Abner pulled up his big 
chestnut. We were passing the old burned house. The 
crumbled foundations and the blasted trees stood at the end 
of a lane. There had once been a gate before the house 
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“*The Man Who Crossed There on Foot is the Same Man Who Came in on the Horse”’ 
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at the end of this lane, but it w 
nailed up. The horse going before us | 
entered this lane for a few steps, tl 
turned back into the road. 

Abner did not speak. He looked at the trac 
moment and then rode on. Presently we came to 


leading from the road into the pasture. The hor 
stopped here and its rider had got out of his saddle. 
down the bars. One could see where the horse he 
through and the footprints of the rider were visible 
soft clay. The old horsetrack also went in and ca 
at these bars. 

Abner examined the man’s footprints with 
thought was an excess of interest. Travelers were 
going through one’s land; and, provided they clo 
bars behind them, what did it matter? Abner seem 
cerned about this traveler however. When we had ¢ 
the field he sat for some 
the saddle; and then, instes 
going to the hills where the sf 
were, he rode up the valley 
a piece of woods. There 
little rivulet threading this 
and he watched it as he rod 

Finally, just before the 
entered the woods, he stopp 
got down out of his saddle. 
I came up he was looking at 
on the edge of the little stre 
was the footprint of a mal 
muddy where the water h 
into it. Abner stood on thi 
beside the rivulet, and for 
while I could not imagin 
he was waiting for. Then, 
watched ‘the track, I under 
He was waiting for the 
water to clear so he could s 
imprint of the man’s foot. 

“Uncle Abner,” I said, “‘ wha 
you care about who goes 
the field?” : 

“Ordinarily I do not 
said, ‘‘if the man lays up the 
behind him; but there is som 
out of the ordinary abot 
thing. The man who crosset 
on foot is the same man wh 
in on the horse. The foo 
here and at the bars show th 
plate on the bootheel. He1 
horse that had been here- 
today, because it remember 
lane and tried to turn in 
Moreover, the man did not 
be seen, because he came ea 
the horse and went on foo 
toward the burned house.” 

“How do you know that I 
hidden the horse, Uncle Abner: 


for answer he beckoned to me and we rode into the 
ods. The leaves were damp and the horses made no 
and. In a few moments Abner stopped and pointed 
/ ough the beech trees, and I saw a bay horse tied to a 
jing. The horse stood with his legs wide apart and his 
id down. 

‘The horse is asleep,’”’ said Abner; “it has been ridden 
Jnight. We must find the rider.” 

/ was now alive with interest. The old story of the 
‘bery floated before me in romantic colors. What 
4ocent person would come here by stealth, ride his horse 
night and then hide it in the woods? Moreover, as 
ner said, this horse had been to the sheriff’s house before 
y; and it had been there before the house was burned — 
ause it had started to enter the old lane and had been 
Jned back by its rider. We were all familiar with such 
king examples of memory in horses. A horse, having 
Jie gone over a road and entered at a certain gate, will 
Yow that road on a second trip and again enter that gate. 


y horsetrack that had 
}ceded this one, and the 
‘ition of this thing ap- 
yred before me. The 
iy had gone about that 
‘men had robbed the 
‘riff and these evi- 
ces tallied with that 
try. Two men had 
jlen into that pasture; 
it one track was older 
;; because one of the 
had gone to tell the 
er to meet him here— 
1 ridden back—and 
| other had followed. 
»: horse of the first 
‘ber was doubtless con- 
fed deeper in the wood. 
4 why had they re- 
(red? That was clear 
lugh—they had con- 
(led the booty until 
17 and had just come 
‘k for it. 


‘led in my blood. We 
'e on the trail of the 
Ssers and they could 
(easily escape us. The 
who had ridden this 
se could not be far 
y, since his track in 
' brook was muddy 
n we found it; but 
* had he crossed the 
»k in the direction of 
‘burned house? The 
> over the hill toward 
|house was wholly in 
‘open—clean sod, not 
aatree. The manon 
} could not have been 
jof sight of us when 
‘ode across the brook 
‘round the brow of the 
-but he was out of 
t. We sat there in 
saddles and searched 
land, lying smooth 
‘open before us. There 
_the burned house 
w, bare as my hand, 
the meadows, all open 
teeye. Arabbit could 
have hidden—where 
the rider of that 
1-out, sleeping horse? 
bner sat there looking 
n at this clean, open 
A man could not 
‘sh into the air; he 
d not hide in a wisp of blue grass; he could not cross 
e hundred acres of open country while his track in a 
ting brook remained muddy. He could have reached 
jorow of the hill and perhaps gone down to the house, 
he could not have passed the meadows and the pasture 
beyond without wings on his shoulders. 

ae morning was on its way; the air was like lotus. 
sun, still out of sight, was beginning to gild the hill- 
| Ilooked up; away on the knob at the summit of the 
there was an old graveyard—that was a curious cus- 
_ to put our dead on the highest point of land. A patch 
nlight lay on this village of the dead—and as I looked 
ng caught my eye. 

‘urned in the saddle. 

_Saw something flash up there, Uncle Abner.” 
flash,” he said—‘“‘like a weapon?” 


“Glitter,” I said. And I caught up the bridle-rein. 

But Abner put his hand on the bit. 

“Quietly, Martin,” he said. ‘‘ We will ride slowly round 
the hill, as though we were looking for the cattle, and go up 
behind that knob; there is a ridge there and we shall not 
be seen until we come out on the crest of the hill beside the 
graveyard.” 

We rode idly away, stopping now and then, like persons 
at their leisure. But I was afire with interest. All the way 
to the crest of the hill the blood skipped in my veins. The 
horses made no sound on the carpet of green sod. And 
when we came out suddenly beside the ancient graveyard 
I fully expected to see there a brace of robbers—like some 
picture in a story—with bloody cloths around their heads 
and pistols in their belts; or two bewhiskered pirates 
before a heap of pieces-of-eight. 

On the tick of the clock I was disillusioned, however. A 
man who had been kneeling by a grave rose. I knew him 
in the twinkling of an eye. He was the sheriff. In the 


‘*Smalltwood, You are a Thief and a Hypocrite and a Liar!”’ 


twinkling of an eye I knew why he was there; and I was 


‘covered with confusion. His father was buried in this old 


graveyard. It was a land where men concealed their 
feelings as one conceals the practice of a crime; and one 
would have stolen his neighbor’s goods before he would 
have intruded upon the secrecy of his emotions. 

I pulled up my horse and would have turned back, 
pretending that I had not seen him, for I was ashamed; 
but Abner rode on and presently I followed in amazement. 
If Abner had cursed his horse or warbled a ribald song I 
could not have been more astonished. I was ashamed for 
myself and I was ashamed for Abner. How could he ride 
in on a man who had just got up from beside his father’s 
grave? My mind flashed back over Abner’s life to find a 
precedent for this conspicuous inconsiderate act; but 
there was nothing like it in all the history of the man. 
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When the sheriff saw us he wiped his face with his sleeve 
and went white as a sheet. And under my own shirt I felt 
and suffered with the man. I should have gone white like 
that if one had caught me thus. And in my throat I 
choked with bitterness at Abner. Had his heart tilted and 
every generous instinct been emptied out of it? Then I 
thought he meant to turn the thing with some word that 
would cover the man’s confusion and save his feelings 
inviolate; but he shocked me out of that. 

“Smallwood,” said Abner, ‘‘you have come back!” 

The man blinked as though the sun were in his eyes. He 
had not yet regained the mastery of himself. 

“*Yes,”’ he said. 

“And why do you come?” said Abner. 

A flush of scarlet spread over the man’s white face. 

“And do you ask me that?” he cried. ‘It is the tomb 
of my father!” 

“Your father,’”’ said Abner, ‘‘was an upright man. 
lived in the fear of God. I respect his tomb.” 

“T thank you, Abner,” 
replied the man. “I 
honor my father’s grave.” 

“You honor it late,” 
said Abner. 

eo Trestreniee 
Smallwood. 

“Late,” said Abner. 

The man spread out his 
hands with a gesture of 
resignation. 

“You mean that my 
misfortune hasdishonored 
my father?” 

S Nios Said. Abner, 
“that is not what I mean; 
by a misfortune no man 
can be dishonored— 
neither his father nor his 
father’s father.” 

““What is it you mean, 
then?” said the man. 

““Smallwood,’”’ said 
Abner, “‘is it not before 
you, where you in your 
ownership allowed the 
fence around this grave 
to rot I have rebuilt it, 
and where you allowed 
the weeds to grow up I 
have cut them down?” 

It wasthetruth. Abner 
had put up a fence and 
had cleaned the grave- 
yard. Only the myrtle 
and cinquefoil covered 
it. I thought the sheriff 
would be ashamed at that, 
but his face brightened. 

“It is disaster, Abner, 
that brings a man back to 
his duties tothe dead. In 
prosperity we forget, but 
in poverty weremember.” 

“The Master,” replied 
Abner, “‘was not very 
much concerned about 
the dead; noramI. The 
dead arein God’s keeping! 
It is our duties to the 
living that should move 
us. Do you remember, 
Smallwood, the story of 
theyoungman whowished 
togoandburyhisfather?”’ 

“Tdo,’’saidSmallwood, 
“and I have always held 
him in honor for it.”’ 

““And so, too, the Mas- 
ter would have held him, 
but for one thing.” 

“What thing?” said 
Smallwood. 

“That the story was an excuse,” replied Abner. 

I saw the light go out of the man’s face and his lips 
tremble; and then he said what I was afraid he would say. 

“Abner,” he said, “‘if you are determined to gouge this 
thing out of me, why here it is: I cannot bear to live in 
this community any longer. I am ashamed to see those 
upon whom I have brought misfortune—Elnathan Stone, 
and your brother Rufus, and Adam Greathouse. I have 
made up my mind to leave the country forever, but I 
wanted to see the place where my father was buried before 
I went, because I shall never see it again. You don’t 
understand how a man can feel like that; but I tell you, 
when a man is in trouble he will remember his father’s 
roof if he is living, and his father’s grave if he is dead.” 

I was so mortified before this confession that Abner’s 
heartless manner had forced out of the man that I reached 
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“‘Just pass your plate again” 


HAT’S etiquette at your 
real home dinner. 

Yes, even for soup. In fact 
sometimes just Jecause it’s soup. 
And this often gets to be the 
regular thing with 


TOMATO 


CUP 


S 


It has the ‘‘more-ish’’ flavor 
that you can’t resist—the real 
appetizing smack of ripe toma- 
toes fresh off the vines, and 
seasoned just right — lively and 
rich and wholesome all at once. 

You would make just such 
soup at home éf you could, That 
is, if you had such perfect toma- 
toes and could get all your 
materials as fresh as we do; 
and blend them in the same 
delicious way every time. 

Why not have the benefit ofall 
our advantages and expert skill? 

Why not enjoy this perfect 
soup on your table today ? 


21 kinds 10c a cang 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra — 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Just ada hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the See aiie label 


JosrpH CAMPBELL ComPANYy 
Camden N J 


**Sure as I’m a sinner 
Here’s luck in a black cat. 
Campbell's Soup for dinner! 
What is finerluck thanthat?”’ 
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over and caught my uncle by the sleeve. 
My horse stood by Abner’s chestnut, and 
I hoped that he would yield to my impor- 
tunity and ride on; but he turned in his 
saddle and looked first at me and then down 
upon the sheriff. 

“Martin,” he said, “‘thinks we ought to 
leave you to your filial devotions.”’ 

“Tt is a credit to the child’s heart,” 
replied the man, ‘‘and a rebuke to you, 
Abner. It is a pity that age robs us of 
charity.” 

Abner put his hands on the pommel of 
his saddle and regarded the sheriff. 

‘*T have read St. Paul’s epistle on char- 
ity,’ he said, “‘and, after long reflection, 
I am persuaded that there exists a greater 
thing than charity—a thing of more value 
to the human family. Like charity, it 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but it does not 
bear all things, or believe all things, or 
endure all things; and, unlike charity, it 
seeketh its own. . » Do you know 
what thing I mean, Smallwood? I will 
tell you. It is Justice.” 


“Abner,” replied the man, ‘‘I am in no 
humor to hear a sermon.” 

“Those who need a sermon,” said Abner, 
‘Care rarely in the humor to hear it.” 

“Abner,” cried the man, “you annoy 
me! Will you ride on?” 

“Presently,” replied Abner; ‘‘when we 
have talked together a little further. You 
are about to leave the country. I shall 


perhaps never see you again and I would 
have your opinion upon a certain matter.” 

“Well,” said the man, “what is it?” 

“Tt is this,” said Abner. ‘‘ You appear 
to entertain great filial respect, and I would 
ask you a question touching that regard: 
What ought to be done with a man who 
would use a weapon against his father?” 

“He ought to be hanged,” said Small- 
wood. 

“And would it change the case,” said 
Abner, ‘‘if the father held something which 
the son had intrusted to him and would not 
give it up because it belonged to another, 
and the son, to take it, should come against 
his father with an iron in his hand?” 

The sheriff’s face became a land of doubt, 
of suspicion, of uncertainty and, I thought, 
of fear. 

“Abner,” cried the man, ‘I do not 
understand; will you explain it?” 

“T will explain this thing which you do 
not understand,” replied Abner, ‘‘when 
you have explained a thing which I do not 
understand. Why was it that you came 
here last night and again this morning? 
That was two visits to your father’s grave 
within six hours. I do not understand why 
you should make two trips—and one upon 
the heels of the other.” 

For a moment the man did not reply; 
then he spoke. 

“How do you know that I was here last 
night? Did you see me comeor did another 
see and tell you?” 

“‘T did not see you,” replied Abner, ‘‘nor 
did any one tell me that you came; but I 
know it in spite of that.” 

“And how do you know it?” said Small- 


od. 

“T will tell you,” said Abner. “On the 
road this morning I observed two horse- 
tracks leading this way; they both turned 
in at the same crossroads and they both 
came to this place. One was fresh, the 
other was some hours old—it is easy to tell 
that ona clay road. I compared those two 
tracks and the third returning track, and 
presently I saw that they had been made 
by the same horse.” 

Abner stopped and pointed down toward 
the beech woods. 

““Moreover,”’ he continued, “‘your horse, 
hidden among those trees, is worn out and 
asleep. Now you live only some twenty 
miles away—that journey this morning 


wo 


‘would not have so fatigued your horse that 


he would sleep on his feet; but to make 
two trips—to go all night — to travel sixty 
miles—would do it.’ 

The sheriff’s head did not move, but I 
saw his eyes glance down. The glance did 
not escape Abner and he went on. 

“T saw the crowbar in the grass there 
some time ago,” he said; “‘but what has 
the crowbar to do with your two trips?” 

I, too, saw now the iron bar. It was the 
thing that had glittered in the sun. 

The man threw back his shoulders; he 
lifted his face and stood up. There came 
upon him the pose and expression of one 
who steps out at last desperately into the 
open. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘I was here last night. 
It was my horse that made those tracks in 
the road and it is my horse that is hidden 
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in the woods now. And that is my crowbar 
in the grass. . And do you want to 
know why I made those two trips, and why 
I brought that crowbar, and why I hid 
my horse? . Well, I’ll tell you, 
since there is no shame in you and no 
decent feeling, and you are determined to 
have it. You can’t understand, 
Abner, because you have a heart of stone; 
but I tell you I wanted to see my father’s 
grave before I left the country forever. 
I was ashamed to meet the people over here 
and so I came in the night. When I got 
here I saw that the heavy slab over my 
father’s grave had settled down and was 
wedged in against the coping. I tried to 
straighten it up, but I could not. . 

Well, what would you have done, Abner— 
gone away and left your father’s tomb a 
ruin? . . Nomatter what you would 
have done! I went back twenty miles and 
got that crowbar and came again to lift 
and straighten the stone over my father’s 
grave before I left it. . . And now, 
will you ride on and leave me to finish my 
work and go?” 

“Smallwood,” Abner said presently, 
“how do you know that your house was 
robbed before it was burned? Might it not 
be that the county revenues were burned 
with the house?’”’ 

“‘T will tell you how I know that, Abner,” 
replied the man. ‘‘The revenues of the 
county were all in my deerskin saddle- 
pockets, under my pillow; when I awoke in 
the night the house was dark and filled 
with smoke. I jumped up, seized my 
clothes, which were on a chair by the bed, 
and ran downstairs; but, first, I felt under 
the pillow for my saddle-pockets—and 
they were gone.” 

“But, Smallwood,” said Abner, ‘Show 
can you be certain that the money was 
stolen out of your saddle-pockets if you did 
not find them?’ 

“T did find them,” replied the sheriff; 
**T went back into the house and got the 
saddle-pockets and brought them out—and 
they were empty.” 

“That was a brave thing to do, Small- 
wood,” said Abner—‘‘to go back into a 
burning house filled with smoke and dark. 
You could have had only a moment.” 

“You speak the truth, Abner,” replied 
the sheriff. ‘‘I had only a moment—the 
house was a pot of smoke. But the money 
was in my care, Abner. There was my 
duty—and what is a man’s life against 
that!” 

I saw Abner’s back straighten and I 
heard his feet grind on the iron of his 
stirrups. 

“And now, Smallwood,” he said, and his 
voice was like the menace of a weapon, 
“will you tell me how it was possible for 
you to go into a house that was dark and 
filled with smoke, and thus quickly—in a 
moment—find those empty saddle pockets, 
unless you knew exactly where they were?” 

I saw that Abner’s question had impaled 
the man, as one pierces a fly through with 
a needle; and, like a fly, the man in his 
confusion fluttered. 

“Smallwood,” said Abner, “‘you are a 
thief and a hypocrite and aliar! And, like 
all liars, you have destroyed yourself! You 
not only stole this money but you tried to 
make your father an accomplice in that 
robbery. To conceal it, you hid it in this 
dead man’s house. And, behold, the dead 
man has held his house against you! When 
you came here last night to carry away the 
money you found that the slab over your 
father’s grave had fallen and wedged itself 
in against the limestone coping, and you 
could not lift it; and so you went back for 
that crowbar. . . . But who knows, 
you thief, what influence, though he be 
dead, a just man has with God! I came in 
time to help your father hold his house— 
and against his son, with a weapon in his 
hand!” 

I saw the man cringe and writhe and 
shiver, as though he were unable to get out 
of his tracks; then the power came to him, 
and he vaulted over the fence and ran. He 
ran in fear down the hill and across the 
brook and into the wood; and a moment 
later he came out with his tired horse at a 
gallop. 

Abner looked down from the hilltop on 
the flying thief, but he made no move to 
follow. 

“Let him go,” he said, “‘for his father’s 
sake. We owe the dead man that much.” 

Then he got down from his horse, thrust 
the crowbar under the slab over the grave 
and lifted it up. 

Beneath it were the sheriff’s deerskin 
saddle-pockets and the stolen money! 
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Ralston is 
economical. 


Don’t be deceived!—the size of 
the package doesn’t tell the 3 
Ralston is condensed—there is 


actual food in a box of Ralston than 


in others with larger boxes. 
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Ralston is just the finest Hl 
whole wheat, ground, with all the 
flavor and rich nutriment left 


Children love it. 
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) With a flavor all its own 
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ishment their growing bodies need. 
Get a box of Ralston today, for 


PURINA WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
contains all the nutriment of whole wheat. 
delicious whole wheat bread, muffins, rol 
Fine for growing children. Easily digested, 
nutritious, Ask for the checkerboard sack. 


jutter! 


AT Blue Valley. 


Your dealer will gladly sell 
t to you because one ¢ria/ makes 
1 steady Customer. 


And Blue Valley will open your 
yes to a new kind of butter econ- 
omy; also to a guality you never 
lreamed existed. 


ational Batter 


Blue Valley is plus some things 
ind minus others when compared 
vith other butter. 


It is a pure pasteurized butter 
‘hurned fresh every day and sold 
nthe original packages. It is not 
| Tub-butter nor a cut-up butter 
vorked over. So you find neither 
narks of fingers, flavor of tub- 
yvood, nor signs of age. This is 
vhere Blue Valley is minus. 


But you @ find awonderful rich- 
1ess—a delicate, appetizing flavor 
jound in no other butter. It is 
haracteristic of Blue Valley on/y — 
vut there by a ripening process of 
sour own. This is where Blue 
Valley Butter is plus. 


| Plus because it stands for extra walue 
hat doesn’t cost you a cent extra. Yet 
Slue Valley costs no more than any 
jtandard high grade butter. Since you 
vay for quality why not be sure you get 
1 Why not insist o2 Blue Valley? 
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"At 


Monster Sales 


Blue Valley is pure, wholesome, fresh 
\/evays and UNIFORM. It is ever the 
une. And because of its superlative 
oodness over 15,000,000 packages were 
aid in the past year. Today it is the 
{ational Butter. 


FREE 


Handsome set of silver Individual 
jutter Knives. Ask how to get them. 


Blue Valley dealers get 
Dealers (evi he neal 
butter business. Permanent, well satis- 
fied trade. Send for liberal proposition. 


orrespondence solicited and orders filled 
at any creameries below. 


‘ddress one nearest you. 


‘lue Valley Creamery Company 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Sioux City, lowa 
Grand Rapids; Mich. 
Hastings, Nebr. 
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Some Reasons Why 
Business Failures Occur 


By G. W. WRIGHT 


N MANY apparently successful com- 

mercial enterprises conditions are con- 

stantly brought to light by expert 
business and cost systematizers which show 
very serious effects on the profits. During 
the past few years many close-observing 
merchants and manufacturers have dis- 
covered that they are not obtaining the net 
results which they had anticipated; but few 
of them have yet found a way to eliminate 
losses and permanently stop heavy drains. 
Much has been written and said about 
better accounting methods and many ideas 
have been tried, but with varying results. 
Plans of all descriptions have been used by 
the incompetent; but it still requires the 
services of the business expert of wide ex- 
perience to show, by an effective system, 
wherein the business has failed to produce 
the desired results. 

The whole question of stopping losses, 
in almost any business, seems to simplify 
itself when properly understood. Suppose 
we consider first, for example, a manufac- 
turer. The expert, when investigating the 
accounting methods used in a factory, will 
make a thorough and careful study until he 
finds every weak place and every actual 
and possible leak. He is very careful to 
find the manufacturing cost of every article, 
search for losses in the material and labor, 
and note every expense item connected 
with the entire plant. Having obtained a 
thorough knowledge of every detail, he sets 
to work instituting changes, cutting off ex- 
penses, reducing costs and bringing certain 
departments up to their highest degree of 
efficiency — discontinuing those that are un- 
profitable and suggesting any other needed 
changes that he deems advisable. In this 
way every unproductive part of the busi- 
ness will be quickly eliminated. The 
business is under his watchful eye for a 
space of time until every part is working 
harmoniously and producing even better 
results than were originally conceived. 


Al Goldsmith’s Lax Methods 


The skilled cost-system man never at- 
tempts to make a business fit a cast-iron, 
ready-made ‘‘system.”’ He studies, de- 
vises, adapts, compares, tries out and keeps 
a constant watch until he knows exactly 
what is needed. He then fits a practical 
method of obtaining costs to the business 
which is as definite in its results and as 
positive in its operation as any scientific 
law. 

The writer, having had several years’ 
experience with small manufacturers, re- 
calls many instances where lax methods 
could have been discarded and waste of 
time and material stopped, which would 
have resulted in a substantial increase of 
profit. A good-sized jewelry shop adopted 
the following method of charging gold to 
workmen: The gold was usually in the 
shape of a square bar, half an inch thick 
and some three inches in length; it was 
laid in one side of a scale-pan and a certain 
amount of buckshot poured into the pan 
opposite, which was supposed to balance 
the gold in weight; the gold was handed 
to the workman for his job and the shot 
retained in his special glass vial on the 
superintendent’s bench. When the job was 
completed the workman was credited by 
having some shot taken from this vial to 
balance the finished article he had turned 
in, and at the end of the week the scrap 
and filings in his workbox were supposed 
to balance the shot in the glass receptacle— 
leaving no metal to his debit. A perfect 
balance at the week’s end was rarely struck, 
however. Often the workman had more 
gold scrap by weight in his workbox than 
the shot would balance and sometimes more 
shot in weight than gold. The employees 
were quick to see this makeshift and it 
became a subject for laughter with them; 
they frequently remarked that if they 
wanted to steal they could do so with- 
out being detected. The firm paid little 
attention to the matter and called the 
difference in weight an “‘average.”’ 


en million pairs - 


and why - 


URING the past year 
ten million pairs of 
Interwoven Socks 

have been sold. 


This is the result of an 
unusual policy. 


In the past merchants have 
sometimes been forced into 
handling a brand of socks 
by the sheer weight of heavy 
advertising. 


We adopted a different 
method. 


. 


We had discovered a new 
and unusual knitting process 
never before used by any 
hosiery manufacturer. 


With more than 50 years 
experience in the making of 
hosiery and knitting ma- 
chinery—with a factory 
operated by experts from 
leading hosiery mills of 
England, Germany and the 
United States—we pro- 
ceeded to develop and per- 
fect this new process. 


It is now known as the 
‘Interwoven Process.”’ 

It equips the socks with a 
wear-resisting fabric at every 
point of wear—toe, heel, 
sole and ankle—leaving the 
other portions light and 
sheer. 


It gives you a// of the good 
features common to high- 
grade hosiery and, 7” addi- 
tion, a Wearing quality never 
before attained. All at no 
extra cost to you. 


** ¥ 
In other words— 


Interwoven Socks are darnea 
before they are sold. 

They are the /ight-weight 
socks that really wear. 

We invented and patented 
the machines which make 
Interwoven Socks, and these 
machines are built and 
operated by us exclusively. 


ye ® 


Having first thoroughly 
satisfied ourselves, through a 
long series of practical wear- 
ing tests, that we had suc- 
ceeded in producing a sock 


that would far outwear any 
other light sock made, we 
offered them to retailers. 


No attempt whatever was 
made to force the retailer 
to handle them, or the con- 
sumer to demand them. 


We proposed to sell these 
socks solely upon their own 
merits. 

yy, ¥ 
That was 5 years ago. 
Today Interwoven Socks are 
sold by 5,000 merchants— 
£0,000, 000 pairs a year. 
Interwoven Socks are now 
the largest selling mill-brand 
of half-hose in existence. 


Up to the present time they 
have been advertised almost 
solely by the good word of 
every wearer. No pre- 
miums, coupons, or other 
inducements to purchase. 
Nothing but straight mer- 
chandise. The Interwoven 
Sock has won on mev7t alone. 


YY ¥ 


If you are not yet wearing Inter- 
woven Socks, the chances are that 
it’s because you have not been told 
about them. 


We are only now commencing to 
tell our story through advertising. 


This advertisement is the first of a 
series fully explaining the merits 
of Interwoven Socks, and showing 
why they won such wide-spread 
popularity in so short a time. 


ye 


Sold direct from mill to retailer only 
None sold by mail. You will find Inter- 
woven Socks at the high-class haberdashers 
of practically every city or town in the 
United States and in many foreign 
countries. One trial pair will convince you 


Made in all fashionable shades. 


25c, 35c, and 50c the pair. 


Interwoven Stocking Company 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Must a 
Burglar 
First Come? 


OME night he will come —the armed, expert, masked visitor. 
Will you get a burglar before you get a Savage Automatic or will 
you get a Savage Automatic before you get a burglar? 
The Savage is the gun you can shoot straight in the dark. 
can aim as easy as pointing your finger. 


The gun you 


No other gun shoots over nine shots, against the Savage e/ewen shots. And no other 
gun can be reloaded so quick. And no other gun is so light and compact. And no other 
gun is carried by Detectives Wm. J. Burns, Wm. Pinkerton and Walter Duncan. And 
no other gun is ‘*boosted’’ by these crack shots: Buffalo Bill, ‘* Bat’? Masterson, Dr. 


Carver, E. C. Crossman. 


Make up your mind to get a Savage Automatic before you get a burglar. Get one 
today unless you know positively the burglar is not coming tonight. The telephone will 
get one if you’re too busy just now. 


Gun Fighter Book, Free Famous Savage Rifles 


Also ask for the Rifle Book, showing the famous Savage 
Takedown Featherweight, the high-power rifle with interchange- 
able barrels, for $25.00, and other Savage Rifles. Savage 
Arms Co., 79 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


For your dealer's name ona post-card, you can get ** Bat’? 
Masterson’s book, ** The Tenderfoot’s Turn,’’ about the famous 
gun fighters in the days when Masterson was Sheriff at Dodge 
City. Free. 


THE NEW SAVAGE automatic 


Gme'f? means Custom Satisfaction without the extra cost 
and the bother and delay of being measured. 


Gmery means correct fit, fast colors, dependable materials 
and making, and big money’s-worth in wear. 


Gmety? means PRE-SHRUNK NECKBANDS—no 


tightening; no discomfort, after washing. 
Gmey means sleeve lengths, in each size of shirt, for 


men of long, short and medium reache And— 


Gmery means money back or—a New Shirt for One 
That Fails. Guarantee ticket in each shirt. 


GUARANTEED ft, color and wear. 


Write for The Emery Book estrus and describing styles for 
Fall and Winter. Let us fill your order through your dealer. 


Walter M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, The Emery Shirt, Philadelphia 


Sales Offices also in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
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Another manufacturing jeweler, when 
supplying his workmen with gold, gave 
each of them a small memorandum book; 
on the first left page, written in ink by the 
foreman, was the exact weight in penny- 
weights of gold taken for their jobs. When 
an article was finished and delivered to the 
foreman its exact weight in pennyweights 
was written on the opposite page. At the 
end of the week each workman’s book 
balanced, or, if not, a definite reason was 
forthcoming. It is very evident that the 
last plan is much simpler and far superior to 
the buckshot method, which never balanced 
exactly with the gold, due to inaccuracies 
almost impossible to obviate. Gold could 
be easily taken by dishonest workmen or 
lost by carelessness and never missed. In 
a shop of twelve or more men a large item 
of shortage of gold would be raised in a few 
years, but could never be recovered. With 
a proper system, the exact loss in weight 
would be found the first week. 

In another instance a certain shop 
bought several gallons of oil; the can 
became leaky and a third of it was thus 
wasted. When a box of soap was bought 
cakes were generously distributed at the 
sink where the workmen washed, but the 
soap disappeared with amazing rapidity; 
investigation showed that cakes were left 
in the wash-basins containing water over 
night and in the morning were a total 
waste. Expensive glass measuring instru- 
ments were allowed to be put where they 
were accidentally broken. -Old antiquated 
presses and lathes were used, which took 
some of their highest-paid men five times 
longer to set the tools than in good presses 
which would do far better work. Now 
these items all seem of very small account; 
hence they go on year after year unnoticed, 
and the manufacturer with half-open eyes 
continues to mourn over his heavy expense, 
sharp competition and small profits. Until 
these apparently trivial expenses—which 
all enter into the cost of production—are 
checked and seemingly little wastes stopped 
and his cost is brought to a correct figure, 
he can never hope to meet his competitors 
in quoting prices on his products. Without 
the best methods of discovering and elimi- 
nating losses and wastes and apportioning 
costs, some of the largest corporations in 
America would go into insolvency in a few 
years, no matter how big their business, 


Expensive House-Cleaning 


Mr. Collins’ most excellent article in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST some time ago 
contained an account bearing on this point. 
In a large manufacturing plant, using a 
great quantity of alcohol, a careless em- 
ployee allowed several barrels of this val- 
uable fluid to go to waste and run over the 
floor because he failed to see that the cocks 
were turned off when filling the tanks. As 
the alcohol was cleaned up, it took with 
it several years’ accumulation of filth and 
dirt. The president of the concern chanced 
to be in that part of the plant the same 
day and remarked how clean the floor was 
and how spick-and-span everything looked. 
The employee did everything to remove 
suspicion of the occurrence, fearing he would 
lose his job; but the loss was never de- 
tected, for an accurate system, which would 
have showed up the shortage, was unheard 
of at that plant. However, a clean floor 
was had at the expense of about three 
hundred dollars. 

Every business man remembers how 
cautiously he was warned in boyhood to 
bestow considerable care on certain small 
coins and that larger ones would look out 
for themselves—an old saw it may be, yet 
success is built on this very principle. Look 
out for the costs and losses, and fat profits 
will be the positive result.. This is as safe 
a rule to follow as the pennies-and-dollars 
adage referred to. 

A commercial veteran sent out two sales- 
men. One made a large number of sales, 
but his expenses were excessively large 
and heavy risks were involved in many of 
his transactions. The other man made 


| fewer sales, but saved the firm a large ex- 


pense item by his careful and thorough 
methods. The first man pointed with 
pride to his results. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the old 
man; ‘‘you can sell goods, Frank, but 
what interests me most are the sales that 
are made where there is least expense to 
cut into the profits.” 

It is practically impossible accurately to 
gauge the profits, where many kinds of 
goods are manufactured, until the various 
expenses connected with the factory have 
been carefully analyzed. This work should 
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“The Easiest Shoe for Women” | 


Dr &dison 
(tst0N {HoE | 


The result of our thirty-one |) 
years’ study of the problelil 

of giving women comfortable 
footwear with style retained. 
Ease, style, and wear com ~ 
bined to make a perfect shoe, | 
Made in all leathers, button or — 
lace; - high or common sense heel | 


Boots, $4.00 and $4.50 
Oxfords, $3.50 and $4.00 
Sold by Leading Dealers. $ ‘ 


If your dealer does not sell the Dr. Edison | 
Cushion Shoe i 


Write for Style Book : 


and we will tell you the name of one | 
who does. 


UTrzaBuNN Co. ’ 
80 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


TO SHOE DEALERS: 


We grant exclusive sale on the Dr. Edison 
Cushion Shoe. 1000 agencies established I 
year. Write us at once for wholesale pri 
list and our proposition to dealers. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. Rochester, N.Y. | 
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TYPEWRITER USERS: ¥,2¢° sta2'sty 
+ Speed—More S: 

Study the Tulloss Touch System. Thie standard sp 
method for over ten years. New Exfert Training Col 
(just ready) will quickly fit you for the expert's place — thi 
pert's pay. Don’t be satisfied to begin low, nor to remain] 
Change from sight to touch, from mediocre to expert, getr 
for the high-grade place. Spare time study, no interfer 
with regular work, for beginners or experienced operator 


SEND FOR OUR 72-PAGE FREE BOOK 
which describes this new Course in detail, and gives full 
formation. Brim full of new ideas and valuable suggest 
Not an instruction book, but of greater value —a compre! 
sive treatise on fast touch typewriting. Tells how highs 
is gained, discusses accuracy, ease of operation, every 3 
detail. 72 pages of helpful facts. Every stenographer, 2 
intending stenographer, should have this book, It mark: 
a sure road to a greater ability, a bigger income. 

If you use the machine and want more speed—m 
curacy — more ease in writing—a high class position 
expert's pay, send for this book today — at once. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TOUCH TYPEWR 
37 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Deer Skin Tobacco Pouch Fre 


This extraordinary offer is made to introduce to gm 
you our Tobacco Direct From Factory, and we ae 
knowif you try it once you will use italways, £ 
Senc 40c for one-fourth pound of French’s f 

Mixture (gvanulated) or send 45c for one- 

fourth poond French’s Long Cut Smoking 
Tobacco and ve will include free a Deer Skin 
Tobacco Pouch that retails alone for 25c. We 
guarantee the tcbacco, so if not entirely 
satisfied, will refunyour money. Lvclose ¢ 
this ad. with your oder. Remit postage 
stamps, money order or check. 


French Tobacco Co., Dept. E, Statesville, N.C. 
pecan i Ug se a * 


Just a little} 
Quicker a; 


every stroke |f 
makes the \@ 
LightTouch 


Onarc 


| the . 
‘ypewriter of efficiency 


IGHT Touch Monarch 
machines make possible a 
stroke that is just a little 
quicker without interference — 
and with every stroke a little 
quicker, more work can be 
done inthe same time. Hence, 
‘more business, more profit. 
Write us and we will write 
you. 
Better yet, let our nearest {fia 
representative show you the 
‘Monarch. If he isn’t near |e 
enough and you know ofa good | fig 
salesman, send us his name and 
address, 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY ba 


Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 
Building, 300 Broadway, New York. 


i 


1 
} Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal 


Branches and dealers 
in all countries, 
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il Enjoyment 

‘Fraternal Assistance 
Insurance for the Family 

are best combined in the 


syal Arcanum 


"RATERNAL BENEFICIARY SOCIETY 
ered under the Laws of Massachusetts 


Membership is effected 
through some one of its nearly 
2000 Councils in this country 
and Canada. 

4 Certificates are issued in 
| amounts of $1000, $2000 
or $3000 payable to legally 
designated beneficiaries at a 
7) member's decease. 

Over $143,000,000 
| has already been paid 
| to 54,000 such beneficiaries 
| during the past 34 years, 
Assessments moderate and in 
easy monthly payments. 


Any man between 21 and 
2 55 years of age desiring to be 
a partner in a great secret 
fraternal beneficiary society, 
of 248,000 members, where 
7 brotherly assistance in accident 
8s is extended through its local Councils and Hospital 
id jations and protection guaranteed to his loved 
vhis death, can learn full particulars by applying to 
| Council, or by addressing 


D T. TURNER, Supreme Secretary 
_ Box E, Station A, Boston, Mass. 


MASONS ** Ralph de Tremblay, Freemason, "’ 
: a K. T. romance of 1313 A. D.—his- 
Sonic— begins in October. Willinterest the family. Short 
fence, philosophy. 1 yr. $1; 3 yrs. $2; clubs of 3, 80c each; 
Sc. Masonic Advocate, Indianapolis, or Pendleton, Ind. 


b 
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| be done only by a skilled system expert 


who has had a wide experience and who 
knows exactly how to adjust every expense 
and apportion it correctly to every article. 
The apportioning of what are termed 
“overhead expenses”? to various factory 
products has of late been given considerable 
attention by cost-accountants in order to 
arrive at the exact cost of each article and 
to ascertain the true profits. 

A manufacturer of novelties in a large 
eastern city engaged a cost-accounting 
firm to install a system by which the exact 
cost of production could be known. The 
system man, in going over the plant, found 
many articles which went through in some 
of the departments charged with the same 
overhead expense as those articles which 
went through all the departments of the 
factory. If an article, for instance, was 
composed of wood and steel it should be 


‘| eharged with its portion of the overhead 


expense of the steel department and, also, 
with a portion of the overhead expense in 
the wood-working department. 

It is evident that to charge a percentage 
of the overhead expenses of the entire 
factory to an article which passes through 
but one or two instead of all departments 
swells the cost of that article out of all 
proportion and opens a way for competitors 
to undersell and capture trade. A manu- 
facturer who is questioned as to why he 
charges an overhead expense of ten per 
cent or twenty-five per cent, as the case 
may be, naively answers: ‘Jones & Com- 
pany, out in Michigan, charged that per- 
centage. I traveled for them a good many 
years before I started in business for myself, 
and I have always judged they had a good 
accounting method; and what they con- 
sidered good enough for them ought to be 
good enough for me.’’ Nothing more 
foolish is to be imagined. The Jones con- 
cern may derive their power from a stream 
that passes their factory and be free from 
high cost of power. They may be located 
by a railroad siding and save transporta- 
tion expense. Again, because of certain 
concessions made to them by the town, 
they may be exempt from taxation for a 
number of years; in fact, a multitude of 
considerations enter into the determining 
of overhead expenses. It is fair to assume 
that no two firms in a thousand—even 
those engaged in the same lines of busi- 
ness—will have the same percentage of 
these charges. In some establishments 
this important item is based on productive 
labor. This way of arriving at the per- 
centage will not always work out well. 


Slaughter House Cost-Keeping 


As an instance, a large abattoir near the 
city of New York tried this method of 
distributing their overhead expenses, but 
the plan failed to meet expectations. Their 
“productive labor’? was considered to be 
the wages paid to butchers for slaughter- 
ing all animals, whether cattle, sheep or 
calves. The management thought the over- 
head expenses could be properly propor- 
tioned accordingly; but, for obvious reasons, 
the estimated results in accordance with 
their so-called system failed to agree with 
the actual results obtained at the end of the 
fiscal period. A business expert was called 
in and, on making an investigation, showed 
up their error in figuring costs. The 
butchers were paid on a piecework basis 
and received the same price for killing a 
fifteen-hundred-pound steer as for one 
weighing eight hundred pounds. It is need- 
less to state that the expenses are larger for 
selling fifteen hundred pounds of dressed 
meats than for eight hundred pounds, 
which also includes cartage, handling and 
refrigerating. The only method for a log- 
ical and accurate proportioning in this 
case was to distribute these overhead ex- 
penses, previously enumerated, according 
to weight. After adopting this method, the 
actual results worked out entirely satis- 
factorily and at the end of the year following 
convincingly proved to be the correct so- 
lution of this problem. This matter of 
weight also worked out accurately with a 
large structural steel concern. Their over- 
head expenses—such as expenses in the 
plant, shipping expenses, office expenses, 
traveling expenses, etc.—were all based on 
the tonnage of the steel; the heavier the 
steel or the more steel used, the larger its 
share of the overhead charges. 

One of the most discouraging conditions 
to meet in manufacturing is the failure of 
an estimated result. After working long 
and hard, and believing every part is work- 
ing in concord, it is discovered that there is 
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Abbott-Detroit “30” 
Colonial Coupé 
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The beautiful rests on the foundations 
of the necessary.’? —Emerson. 


HE inherent beauty of the Abbott- 

Detroit Closed Cars, resulting from 

the useful and adaptable character 
of their design, makes them models of 
their types. 
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@ Unlike most enclosed vehicles, they 
have an abundance of room inside. 
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@. The cushions are wide and thick—the 
head room ample—and the back uphol- 
stering so thick and well arranged that large hats 
can be worn with comfort —a feature which com- 

mends itself to women. 


@ The exterior and interior are carefully finished 
and the bodies are so constructed as to not only 
be dust and weather proof, but perfectly rigid and 
noiseless as well. 


@ Both cars are well suited for shopping, calling, 
town car use and theater going—particularly in 
inclement weather, when they are always snug 
and comfortable inside. 
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Abbott-Detroit ‘¢44’’ Fore-door Limousine, fully equipped 
with Bullet electric head lights, electric side and tai] lights, 180 
ampere hour lighting battery, Tungsten lamps—body of lamps 
black enamel with nickel plated trimmings, 36 x4 inch tires, front; 
37 x 41% inch rear, universal demountable rims, horn $ 

. 3,000 


and complete set of tools 
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Abbott-Detroit ‘£30’? Colonial Coupé, fully equipped with 
Bullet electric head lights, electric side and tail lights, 100 ampere 


hour lighting battery, Tungsten lamps, 34 x 4 inch $2 150 
? 


tires, demountable rims, horn and complete set of tools 
These cars are completely described in our 1912 Art Catalogue. 
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Abbott Motor Company, 601 Waterloo St., Detroit, Michigan 
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Abbott-Detroit ‘“44’’ Fore-Door Limousine 
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Emperial 3 fats 
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HE dealer who has the agency for Imperia/ $3 hats in 
your City sells Imperial hats because, in his judgment, 
they are the smartest and best value he can offer you. 
The /mperial label, No. 1, ina hat guarantees the style. “The quality and 
service of every Jmperial is guaranteed by an Insurance Policy, No. 2, 


which is under the sweat band of every hat. 


The style No. 1241, illustrated above, is one of the Fifty smart Jmperial styles for Fall, 
Send for our portfolio of Jmperial Wat Fashions and write us for the name of the 
imperial agent in your town. 


SAMUEL MUNDHEIM CO., Makers, 15 Astor Place, New York 


Brooklyn Chicago Canada 


F you had the opportunity of going to 
an exclusive Fifth Avenue tailor for 
your Fall clothes, you would pay sev- 
eral times as much, but the style he 
would give you is matched “to a dot” 


in BENJAMIN clothes. 


Made of the best foreign and domestic 
cloths, cut and tailored by the most skilled craftsmen 
and by thoroughly scientific methods, BENJAMIN clothes 
for Men and Young Men present in every line and detail of 
finish the smartest current creations of New York and London 
tailors. BENJAMINclothes are exactly adapted tothe require- 


ments of the well dressed American, and are moderate in prices. 


BENJAMIN SUITS & OVERCOATS 
For Fall and Winter, at $20 up 


Write us for our Fall Book of New York styles as 


well as for the name of the clothier nearest you 


from whom you can obtain BENJAMIN clothes 


Ifred 


Henjamine@ : 


NEW YORK 
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a great falling off of the expected profit. 
An accounting firm was called in to find 
the leak in the profits of a factory turning 
out metal specialties. This manufacturer 
was using several delicately constructed 
machines in finishing his products; fre- 
quently these machines got out of order 
and needed readjusting. A high-priced tool- 
maker, ordinarily engaged at other work, 
often spent hours getting these machines 
to work right; during this time the power 
was running and not producing; six girl 
operators depending on these machines 
were idle and still drawing their wages. 
The firm’s output was based on ten hours 
a day; so were their overhead expenses— 
in reality, they were getting considerably 
less. When a proper cost system was in- 
stalled it showed where the losses were and 
why the profits did not reach the expected 
amount. 

Another article made in this same fac- 
tory passed through four operations in four 
different machines; as fast as the finished 
parts were turned out, six boys stood wait- 
ing to carry them to the next machine. The 
system man—amazed at such waste of 
labor—suggested a table fitted with casters, 
on which could be laid the parts to be taken 
to the other machines, wheeled by one boy, 
thereby dispensing with the services of the 
other five for this work and giving them 
more profitable employment in other de- 
partments. This one change alone con- 
siderably reduced the cost of this article. 
This proves conclusively that the best way 
to enlarge the profits is not merely to in- 
crease the output but to cut down every 
useless expense on the production. A more 
systematic handling of material and a better 
concentrated working force are going to 
bring about marvelous changes in the near 
future, which will affect both production 
and the capital invested. 


Loss by Careless Estimates 


The hot competitive rivalry often seen 
among printers when estimating for work 
is an example of the way profits are 
murdered. Some years ago an advertising 
man submitted a carefully made-up dummy 
booklet, which he had prepared for a man- 
ufacturer, to four printing concerns for a 
price on printing. When he received their 
replies he was astonished to find a difference 
of more than one hundred per cent from the 
lowest tothe highest estimate. Amused and 
curious, he went to the lowest bidder and 
asked him if the job would be guaranteed 
satisfactory at that price. On receiving 
assurance that it would, he went a point 
farther and asked if there had not been 
some mistake made in the estimate. The 
proprietor himself had done the figuring and 
with wideopen eyes went over his estimate 
again and sheepishly admitted he had for- 
gotten to allow for the cost of the ink, 
which in this case was very important, as 
it was a three-color job and the order was for 
several thousand copies. He was allowed 
to add the cost of the ink and contract for 
the work. Careful figuring afterward dis- 
closed the fact that his profits were not 
leading him rapidly on the royal road to 
fortune. It has been found in many in- 
stances that business men in sharp com- 
petition have given estimates far below 
the profit mark, entirely guessing on some 
parts of the work instead of actually know- 
ing the cost. Discovery has been made 
when too late of the loss they have sus- 
tained and the bad precedent they have 
established. 

Many merchants are satisfied when their 
profit-and-loss account at the end of each 
year shows that they are making money; 
but have their profits been as large as they 
could have been had they not been affected 
by drags in some of the departments? An 
admirable case is illustrated in the follow- 
ing: A pharmacy centrally located in a 
city of over three hundred thousand people 
was operating with advanced methods; 
every part and branch of the business was 
departmentalized and was always under 
the eye of the manager; every expense was 
charged up to the department to which it 
belonged or distributed equally to such 
departments as were judged best. The 
wages were charged direct to each corre- 
sponding department; the rent was appor- 
tioned to each department according to 
space used; the unit was obtained on the 
electric light bill as to the number of lights 
in each department; the delivery system 
was charged according to sales in each 
department —and every other expense sim- 
ilarly proportioned. It became highly in- 
teresting to watch how neatly this plan 
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All Ironing Drudgery — 


The Imperial 


‘oes 


Self-Heati ? 


een iy 


Flat lror y 


Does better work: 
half the time, 
and at one- 


way, besides 
ing streng 
‘mr health a 


sient 


i A 


to work, : 
The Imperial Self-Heating Flat Iron is ho 
the time. Heat instantly regulated. Safe. | 
cleanly, odorless. 
Burns Five Hours for One Cent — 

Use anywhere. Always ready. Li 
tiful. Guaranteed fully. Costs little, 
itself in three months, 
Illustrated booklet, *T, 

Sent FREE Comfort” and 10-DayFE 
Trial Offer. Write today. 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 29, 450-460 S. Jefferson St., Chic: 


ght. 
Pa 


Want This 


e e - 
Position? - 
You can’t have it because thi 
man is ABLE TO FILLT 


But you can have one justas goo 
if you will become a specialist. 


The International Correspond 
ence Schools were devised t 
give working men money-making | 
knowledge. Great employ 
readily accept I. C. S. stude 
_If you want to know hot 
you can benefht by this great sys 
tem, mark on the coupon t 
line of work you desire, and ma 
the coupon to the Internation 
Correspondence Schools. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
qualify ior the position before which I mark KX. 


Civil Service 
Architect 
Chemist Th 
Languages 
Commercial E 


Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 
Piumbing, Steam Fitting 
Concrete Construction 
Civil Engineer 

Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Architectural Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting Supt. 


2 
2 
i] 
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Present Occupation 


Street and No. 


State 2 
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Jactory Price $16.50 
jon a $25 Karpen Chair 


» advertise Karpen Furniture we make this 
scial offer for a limited time, if bought through 
pen dealer. 


above price Angee our factory cost of labor 
1 materials. 1 factory selling expenses and 
fits have been eliminated. 


ese are most beautiful and comfortable chairs, 
pd enough for a place in the wealthiest home. 
ie price puts them within the reach of people of 
derate means. Suitabl covered, they can be used 
/any room or reception hall in any home, 


lp believe our best advertisement is to place a beau- 
{il example of Karpen Furniture, such as these 
«irs, in every home in America. To accomplish 
bs we offer the greatest possible value in two spe- 
«lly desi ned, beautiful and useful chairs, intended 

{ every-day comfort. Please read this description. 


o. 229. English Rocker (Am Chair to match) 


of an Early-English style of Queen Mary’s time. It is 
yt utiful, large and roomy. The exposed frame work is solid 
 ogany. Full spring seat of Karpen Guaranteed Construction, 
Jiriously upholstered seat and back cushioned with curled 
black genuine hair 
over Florida Moss. 
Height from floor, 
3 ft. 2in. Height of 
back from seat, 2 ft. 
lin. 2 ft. wide and 
seatis1 ft. 8in. deep. 
Either Armchair or 
Rocker covered in 
Art Denim 


$16.50 


or your choice of 
these coverings. 
Karpen Genuine 
Sterling Leather, 
Spanish Morocco 
Leather, Finest 
Genuine Panne Mo- 
hair Plush orin 
Tapestry of equal 
grade in any col- 
oring at 


$20.75 


|ARPEN Guaranteed 
bholstered FURNITURE 


he highest achievement in furniture design, in 
ifort and in construction. It is covered with fine 
fabrics or best genuine leathers. 
We use Karpen spring construc- 
tionspecified byU.S.Government. 
All Karpen Furniture is guaran- 
teedto betrustworthy. Weknow 
of no other maker who gives you 
this protection. 


To identify our productions 
en shopping, look for our trade-mark. 
jou contemplate the purchase of other furniture 
any room in your home, you should send for our 


tuctive Design Book, mailed free. Read it and 
hase with greater w isdom. 


Upholstere 


urniture 


HICAGO-NEW YORK: 


TRADE- MARK 


| 
{arpen Furniture is sold only through reputable 
yealers. Write for dealer’s name who can offer 
jou the special prices on the chairs shown above. 


|S. Karpen & Bros. 


(pen Bldg., Chicago Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


eld’s Largest Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture 


wery one admires a brick house. 
ew realize its low cost and economy. 


‘A revolution in building materials is taking 
ace, the Brick Era is here. The use of Brick 
increasing tremendously because it is the 
st possible material and it now costs little if 
ty more than wood. 

arn the Facts. Send today for our Free Book, ‘‘A Revo- 
jon in Building Materials.’’ 


Two Books of New House Designs from lead- 
ing architects’ offices, sent on receipt of price. 


“A House of Brick for $10,000,’’ 2nd 
Edition, 41 designs, 25c. 


‘A House of Brick of Moderate Cost’’ ($3,000 
to $7,000). 71 designs, 50c. 

When writing state character of work 
(ADE MARK you have in mind. 

{E BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
1321 Flatiron Building, New York 


ONT PAY TWO PRICES 


Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


HOOSIER 
HEATERS 
& RANGES 


Why not buy the best when you can buy 
them at such low, unheard-of Factory 
Prices? THIRTY DAYS FREE TRIAL 
BEFORE YOU BUY. Our new improve- 
ments absolutely surpass anything ever 
produced. (77 SEND POSTALTODAY 
FOR OUR FREECATALOG ANDPRICES 


HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 
217 State St. Marion, Ind. 
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worked out and showed with barometric 
precision the profit-producing departments 
of the store. The manager knew every 
fluctuation of the business; and under this 
excellent method, if a department was 
found lagging in profits—if there was no 
way of making an improvement—it could 
be discontinued and all loss saved. 

It is astonishing sometimes to find clear, 
level-headed business men, who are good 
buyers, skilled salesmen and even success- 
ful in managing, contenting themselves 
with the supposition that all parts of their 
business are producing satisfactory returns, 
and that an investigation to be absolutely 
sure of results is unnecessary. A case of 
this kind was observed in a large sporting- 
goods house favorably located in a large 
city in an Eastern state. This company 
did a heavy wholesale business that was 
very profitable; it was always believed the 
retail department paid a fair profit also— 
the owner directed his attention to the 
wholesale end, having but little time to 
devote to the retail store. One day this 
guessing proprietor really wished to know 
how each department paid. A high-class 
accounting firm took hold of the case and 
in a very short time showed the proprietor, 
to his great astonishment, that the profits 
in his retail department were not only nil 
but that he was running it at a loss, and 
that this loss was covered up by the profits 
in his wholesale department. There was 
no way, under conditions existing at the 
time, to institute changes that would rem- 
edy this defect. The retail store was 
discontinued as soon as possible and the 
entire strength of the former retail branch 
merged into wholesaling. The concern is 
now turning this former loss into profits of 
good proportions. 

The ‘yearly average” idea is another 
fallacy calculated to deceive even the very 
elect, unless they are wise enough to see 
that they should know the true state of 
the profits oftener than once or twice a 
year. By having a proper monthly-result 
system, the proprietors of several different 
lines of business can quickly ascertain the 
beneficial changes and overcome detriments 
that would take years to learn otherwise. 


The Life of a Taxicab 


A large laundry company “‘averaged’’ prof- 
its and expenses every year; the proprie- 
tors thought their methods were about the 
best to be had and supposed that every 
department worked out profitably. They 
were induced to try a monthly report on 
every branch of their business, and to their 
astonishment found they could save snug 
sums of money by making changes and 
eliminating wastes. Almost unpardonable 
errors are committed in this way by the 
business man who clings to the old, anti- 
quated, timeworn methods his ancestors 
used, and strives against the hustling, 
energetic managers, equipped with all that 
is modern, perfectly abreast with the times 
and in accord with every progressive 
movement. 

Depreciation is another item to be con- 
sidered in estimating profits and losses. 
In many cases it is no easy matter to give 
the correct depreciation on machines, tools, 
vehicles, etec., when in steady use. Profits 
and losses can be made to show serious 
errors by incorrect depreciation values. 
A cost expert who has given this matter a 
deal of study takes for an example a taxi- 
cab, which he states should be figured on a 
basis of thirty-three and one-third per cent 
depreciation a year, allowing three years 
as the average life of the vehicle—and 
even then not taking the repairs into 
consideration. 

Forty years ago an industrious German 
with very little capital opened a wholesale 
meat business; later he added a slaughter 
house and prepared his own products for 
market. He worked early and late; super- 
vised every detail, from the buying of the 
smallest equipment to the paying or the 
collecting of the largest bills. He pros- 
pered, built up a large business, became 
wealthy and died. The sons were then 
given control of the business, which was 
now going forward by leaps and bounds. 
They decided to enlarge the plant, which 
they did at a big outlay, supposing the 
profits would continue to pile up; but new 
conditions were to be met with—compe- 
tition became strong and a keen mind was 
required to direct the management. After 
a year or two the profits were falling below 
the estimated figures. A firm of system- 
atizers was called in and asked to show 
reasons why the margin of profit was not 
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Knotair Hosiery Mill, Phila. 


HIS paint will give maximum 
light in your plant. It is making 
better working conditions, better 
sanitation, increasing output in. hun- 
dreds of successful industrial plants. 


Rice’s Mill White is mill equipment. 
Made under a secret process—adapted 
to your needs. Highest reflective power 

— increases light (as shown by scientific 
test) from 19 to 36 per cent. “‘ The 
Paint that Brims over with Sun- 

light.’ Carries the light into cor- 
ners—giving you use of dark space. 


An enamel-like surface—no place 
for lodgment of germs. Flows and 
lays smoothly. Wiéill not crack 
and scale. 


>, -Knotair Hosiery Co. 
Philadelphia. 


Managers of the greatest plants in the 
country have proved these claims. 
Prove them for yourself. 


A Gallon Can of Rice’s Mill White — FREE 


If you have 20,000 or more square 
feet of ceiling and wall space to 
cover, write to us on your own 
letter head and we will send you, 
free of cost, except expressage, a 
gallon can of Rice’s Mill White. 
State number of square feet. 
Or we will send you a sample, showing 


the marvelous reflective power. 


Rice’s Mill White is sold in our Automix 
barrel and in barrel lots only. A barrel 
covers 20,000 square feet, one coat. 


We will gladly aid owners of indus- 
trial and business plants with our 
free consultation service. Ask for 


our booklet “More Light.” 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


COUPON 


(This to be attached to your letterhead) 
UNITED STATES GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Providence, R.I. 
Please send to us free of charge, except ex- 
pressage, a gallon can of Rice’s Mill White. 
We have square feet of ceiling 
and wall space to cover. 


Firm Name 


Address__ 
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BIRD 


HEPONSET 


j.--. ROOFINGS ~.— 


Photograph of 
residence covered 
with Neponset 
Proslate Roofing. 


Why 


SN’T IT because shingles make a good roof, and because the 
old-time abundance of lumber created the habit of using shingles? 
But the alarming scarcity of good lumber is making this old shingle 

habit so expensive that it is giving way to 


yay 
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ROOFING 


The Real Rivals of Best Shingles 


NEPONSET Proslate is the particular Neponset Roofing adapted to houses (steep- 
pitched roofs). It is reddish-brown in color, resembling stained shingles. It 
costs less to buy, less to lay, lasts as Jong, and adds real fire protection. 

NEPONSET Proslate is for houses of average cost—ungalows, school-houses, churches. 

NEPONSET Paroid is the Neponset Roofing for barns, factories and warehouses 
(low-pitched roofs). 

Leading dealers everywhere sell the full line of Neponset Roofings and Building Papers 


Send for Book of Photographs showing dwellings, U. S. Government and 
industrial buildings roofed with Neponset permanent-wear roofings. 


F.W. BIRD & SON, = (£stattisned r795) 244 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 


New York Chicago Washington Portland, Ore. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. Winnipeg Montreal St. John 
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| Fits ihe Figure Perfectly 
| Always 


Springs Back to Shape 
Wont S nrink oe 

ATA 
NDERWEAR 


is a necessity—but 
Wright’s Spring-Needle 
Ribbed Underwear is a 
luxury at the moderate price 
of a necessity—$1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00 for shirts or drawers; 
$1.50 to $4.00 for union 
suits; at all dealers. 


WRIGHTS 


Spring Necale 
Ribbed 
UNDERW 


is a wonderfully e/astic fabric, 
permanently springy. Fits 
any figure perfectly, and keeps 
its shape under the hardest usage. Very durable. ~ The Non-Stretching 
Neck (pat. appld. for) ensures neck will always Aug snug. 


Madein fine Egyptian cotton, all-wool, or cotton-and-wool, in various colors. All weights 
for all seasons. If not at your dealer’s, send us his name and we’ll see you are supplied. 


Write for booklet showing samples of different fabrics. 
Wright’s Health Underwear Co. 


Makers of the famous Wright’s Health Underwear (all-wool, fleece-lined), and 
Wright's Spring-Needle Ribbed Underwear. 


76 Franklin Street NEW YORK 


| every driver. 
| meat out in the morning for delivery to 
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up tothe standard. The accountants went 
over every part of the plant and examined 
every detail of the business. From their 
discoveries it was somewhat miraculous 
that the business existed at all. There was 
no semblance of a system about the place. 
No records or receipts controlled the re- 
ceiving of goods or deliveries. Coal and 
fuel were delivered without reweighing— 
the engineer and drivers could arrange 
by mutual agreement to extract certain 
amounts for personal needs. Customers 
frequently disputed their bills and the 
company could not prove delivery. Collect- 
ing expenses, “‘entertaining’’ customers and 
petty office expenses totaled abnormal pro- 
portions. The widest latitude was given 
He would take a load of 


various customers; ‘and if any of his cus- 
tomers returned or refused any of the goods 
the driver verbally reported it to the book- 
keeper, who supposed that these goods 
were placed back in the refrigerator. Con- 
ditions were such that the driver could re- 
tain a certain amount of money he collected, 
report the meat as put back in stoek—and 
his dishonesty could rarely ever be traced 
or discovered. 

The systematizing firm at once installed 
a well-regulated delivery system, and a 
receipt could be shown any disputing cus- 
tomer at a moment’s notice. A _ trust- 
worthy man was placed in charge of the 
stock, who gave a receipt for all goods 
returned; these receipts were properly 
signed and approved by athird party. This 
entirely checked the loss in that depart- 
ment. In the killing department a system 
was devised in such a form that one depart- 
ment checked the other. Each butcher was 
placed on a piecework basis and was paid 
for each animal he killed. Hides, tongues, 
tails, etc., had to check accordingly, and by 
this management a “perpetual inventory” 
was builtup. Well-devised modern methods 
were installed in the office and a saving was 
effected there. Accounts were so analyzed 
that every department was easily followed 
and every item of expense traced. 


The Necessity of Frequent Audits 


Soon after this efficient system was in- 
stalled and in operation, it developed that 
articles failed to check out right. A watch 
was set and finally some of the work- 
men were discovered appropriating what 
they were not entitled to; sheep and beef 
tongues, heads, livers and other small 
portions were disposed of to whoever would 
quietly take them at a “‘cut-rate”’ figure. 
This matter had been going on for a number 
of years. As soon as these employees saw 
their plight, they very promptly departed, 
a formal discharge being unnecessary— 
they had reached their limit, but the newly 
installed system had turned the trick. 
After this, the business began to show a 
marked increase and today, so far as known, 
is in a flourishing state. : 

The sin of thievery has been the means 
of depleting many a merchant’s and manu- 
facturer’s cash receipts. A man is not 
absolutely proof against default because he 
has grown up from boyhood in the employ- 
ment of a concern; nor is it any greater 
argument in his favor that his father and 
grandfather, or any other relative, are well 
known to the house. A case comes to mind 
where a bookkeeper was employed by a 
large firm for several years. He had been 
with the concern since his boyhood; no 
suspicion of any nature was ever directed 
against him; he not only performed the 
duties of a bookkeeper but also those of 
cashier. The proprietor, for some unac- 
countable reason, decided to have his books 
looked over by expert auditors. Shortly 
after they began their work he was dum- 
founded when told there were a number of 
“shady” entries on his books. He ordered 
a thorough audit covering the time this 
““‘bookkeeper-cashier’”’ had been with the 
firm; and, to his still greater amazement, 
defaleation was discovered which ran into 
thousands of dollars. It seems most unwise 
for a business house to make these two 
important positions the charge of one per- 
son—a dishonest cashier has it within his 
power to extract various sums of money 
and conceal it by corresponding entries 
until uncovered by the auditor. The fancy 
prices for auditing have passed into history; 
good accounting firms who will give ab- 
solute security to the proprietors can now 
be retained for a nominal fee. Auditing is 
as essential now as fire insurance. Busi- 
ness men take due precaution to prevent 
fires; nevertheless, to protect a possible 
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The Modern Clean-up q i 
After Shopping, Travelling and Motoring fy 


Putaliberalquantity of Daggett & Ramsdell’s — 
Perfect Cold Cream on a wet cloth and wipe 
the face and hands thoroughly. This isthe — 
S21 only really effective method of cleansing the ~ 
# pores of their accumulations of dit 
and impurities. It leaves the skin and 
clear, counteracting the roughening and — 
irritating effects of the wind and dust. 


Daggett &Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream 


has tor 20 years been the main reliance of thousands of 
refined women who State that they owe their youthful 

appearance to its constant use. In fact, its great — 
popularity is due to what one user has told another. | 
It is a soothing, cleansing application for chapping, | 
sensitive skin and other complexion troubles. W> 

guarantee that it will mot make hair grow. 


Tubes: 10c, 25c, 50c. Jars: 35c,50c,85c, $1.50 
Tube, Calendar and Book 


Send 10c to cover cost of packing and 
postage for Trial Tube, our Beauty Book 
** Peware the Finger of Time,” anda 


reproduction in calendar form 
of the above Hamilton King 
painting. 


Address Dept. 13 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


D. & R. Bldg. 
314 West 14th St., New York 


will not work loose 
and get lost. ‘They 
need no adjusting. | 


that fits the skate to ff 
the shoes of the ff 
growing boy. | 
The name B.&B. 
assures the buyer 
of absolute reli- 
ability. 

Ask your dealer 

for them. 

Send for catalog. 

Barney & Berry 


111 Broad Street 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mud, snow, dust and dirt will no j 
tracked over your floors if you | 


? ~ 
abs Foot Scrap 
outside your door. The only det 

made which cleans bottoms 
sides of shoes in one opet 
Has ten parallel plates for sc 
ing soles and two stiff } 
ue brushes which ¢ 
sides of shoe. 


Automati 
Adjusts 


to any size shoe. 
somely en; 

. neat. Can be 
swept under. Fastens to doorstep or any handy place. 
and save useless work. Price §1.00. If your dealer wil 
supply you, don't take substitute, but send your order direc 
us. Illustrated folder FREE. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., $48 Ashland Block, Chicago, 
Canadian Sole Agts., Onward Mfg. Co., Berlin, Ont., Os 


Habit 
‘hat Saves YOU. 
Many Dollars | 


‘Tt does not take very long to es- 
lish a right habit, and if it is en- 
raged, itwill serve usa lifetime.’” 


‘So writes Dr. Marden in “‘Success.’’ 
[t will not take you long to establish The 
ard Habit, which, once formed, will serve 
alifetime—serve you in better foot healih, 
greater foot comfort, in money-saving on 
w hosiery. 
But occasional wearing of Togards will not 
You must remember to slip on these Con- 
dent, Cool, Comfortable little Coverings 
r the fore-part of the foot every morning 
ore you put on your stockings. i 
Deca your you would no more think of } 
ling off your Togards than of forgelting your | 
lerclothes. 
nd then you can wear the finest silk 
jiery with every assurance of long service. 
ja take it off in the evening with never a 
2 in the toes. Can keep this fine hose 
wable for months —where it used to be days. 


And you'll have more comfortable, more 


You'd think such a good idea was wortha 
lar a pair instead of adime. Itis. But 
‘nly costs 


 Adime forlisle A quarter for silk 


ery pair in a sealed, transparent packet 
ring the Togard trademark. 

Togards are sold wherever shoes and 
tkings are worn, the world around. If 
it dealer doesn’t happen to have them, 
‘Ilsend prepaid on receipt of price, 


isle, 10 cents per pair; $1.00 per dozen pairs 
Ik, 25 cents per pair; $2.75 per dozen pairs 


ordering, be sx7e to state sfze stockirg you wear. 


H. L. Nelke & Co. 
‘enth and Norris Streets, Philadelphia 


No engineer 

or fireman re- 

quired; no gauges or 

fafety valves to watch; no boiler to ex- 
‘8; no inspection or boiler insurance; no 
rey coal, soot, ashes or dust ; no steam, 
or odor ; no smoke-stack or draft ; no 
‘to slack or bank. Starts or stops in one 
ate—no expense except when running. 


Gasoine ENGINES 


Gasoline 


are used to run machinery, saws, hoists, 
f threshers, pumps, dynamos, presses, irri- 
mand water works, and for every other con- 
‘ble power purpose in shops, mines and on 
s. The Otto has no carbureter; runs quietly; 
ot “kick back’? when starting. Automatic 
(mmodation of power to load; positive elec- 
\gnition; stationary gasoline engines have 
rage under ground, outside of building — 
more than a teacupful of fuelindoors. Theo- 
ally and mechanically perfect; the result of 
jears’ experience; 100,000 sold in the U.S. 
‘Europe; awarded 475 medals and diplomas. 
Tell us about your power problem and horse-power 
‘ou require. We will send the right bulletin and 
‘teresting figures showing comparative costs. 


E OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS 
3301 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


/eidophane. 
Makes art glass 
out of plain glass 


It is a thin, translucent material, 
easily applied to any pane of glass 
without removing it. Reproduces 
perfectly all the rich coloring and 

| beautiful designs found in stained 
glass ata fractionof thecost. Will 

y) not fade from light or washing. 
Madein manypatterns,appropriate 

| for homes, hotels, cafés and other 
| business places. Also churches, 
clubs and public buildings. Use 

fi Kaleidophane wherever privacy is 
desired. Shuts out the view but 

™ admits the light. More economical than 
@ curtains or shades for transoms, cellar or 
bathroom windows and side windows iu 
stores and offices. Costs little and very easy 

to put on. Write today for free samples. 


3 Koninski Art Co., Dept. B, St. Louis,Mo. 
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loss, they take insurance. In the same 
manner they try to procure the most 
reliable bookkeepers; but, as a further 
protection, they retain a high-class auditor, 
to have their accounts as secure as possible. 

That thoroughly good auditors of recog- 
nized standing are invaluable today in the 
business world is proved by the following 
experiences. A leading official of a large 
jobbing house retired. The remaining 
officials asked for an investigation of the 
books. An auditing firm of high repute 
was called in and in due time reported that 
a large percentage of the accounts were 
worthless; the books were poorly kept and 
no bad debts or depreciation had been 
charged off for five years—not to speak of 
other defects in the accounting methods. 
The company became alarmed and called 
a creditors’ meeting, at which the account- 
ants’ report was read. It was still evident 
that the firm was solvent and made money 
every year, but many items were entirely 
out of proportion. The creditors decided 
to allow the company to continue, on the 
strength of the accounting firm’s report, 
provided such changes as suggested by the 
auditors were made and they be retained 
to supervise the business and periodically 
report to the creditors. The company soon 
began to recuperate and, under careful 
management, bade fair to more than make 
up all losses in a surprisingly short time. 

A bank flatly refused to renew the notes 
of a company unless an accounting firm of 
high reputation were retained to audit the 
books each month and render a monthly 
report to the bank. Owing to former loose 
methods, the firm was on the verge of 
bankruptey. The accounting firm installed 
the proper accounting system, the bank 
had more confidence in the debtors, and, 
by following the new system, a change in 
the business was soon felt—and it took but 
a short time to improve their credit and 
press on toward success. 


BUSINESS 
IZ ILPS 


[Nee desire for land is as natural as the 


desire for light and air. At some time 

or other it comes to every one. And 
fortunately it is a desire that can be satis- 
fied by the poor as well as the rich, for the 
investment may range from five hundred 
dollars to five million—from the payment 
of ten dollars to the signing of a huge check. 

Recently there went the rounds of the 
newspapers the story of how a wealthy 
woman, reputed to be the shrewdest busi- 
ness woman in the world, had made eight 
hundred thousand dollars on an invest- 
ment of two hundred thousand dollars in 
Chicago real estate; and everywhere there 
was admiring comment on the wonderful 
profit of the deal; but, analyzed, it does not 
seem so wonderful after all. For the prop- 
erty was purchased and paid for in a fore- 
closure sale thirty-four years ago, and, 
according to the story, has been held all 
these years unproductive and entirely 
unimproved. ; 

Now, it should be considered that ordi- 
nary six-per-cent interest would raise two 
hundred thousand dollars to over six hun- 
dred thousand dollars in thirty-four years, 
and that compounding theinterest annually 
would send it far aboveamillion. Really, 
that speculation in real estate, except for 
the very important element of safety, does 
not seem to have been so desirable after all. 

Usually it is bad ethics to hold property 
unimproved for years and let the expense 
of neighborhood advancement be borne by 
others. More than that, as a very able man 
once expressed it: ‘“‘ Whatever is bad ethics 
is very likely to be bad practical policy.” 
In cases such as this, holding property 
unimproved is quite likely so to injure an 
entire neighborhood as to prevent advance- 
ment. In the Chicago case, it chanced that 
no injury was done; but that was by mere 
luck. On a large tract in Cleveland, the 
owners lost hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars by holding it too long in open pastures, 
with the temptation of farm taxes, waiting 
for the increase that in time was coming — 
only to find that the city began to expand 
in other directions and could not be tempted 
back. And to keep property poorly de- 
veloped is as bad as to leave it undeveloped 
altogether. I know a corner in New York 
which, up to a few years ago, was one of the 
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EAUTY and utility should go hand in 
hand. The material used in painting or 
finishing the home and the home things should combine 
durability with the qualities that give attractive appear- 
ance. You want them to /ok as well as possible and you 
want them to stay finished. 


So, for appearance’s sake, for economy’s sake, and to secure entire satis- 
faction—select carefully the paints and finishes you use. 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


—and there is one for every purpose—are not only most economical 


and durable, but they are easiest to apply. 
ACME QUALITY HOUSE PAINT is superior to any other in 


durability and covering power. ‘There is no chance for variation, as 
the mixing and tinting is reduced to an exact science. Best for exterior 
decoration, because of its tough, elastic surface. It will not blister, 
chip nor curl. 


For door frames and interior woodwork, Acme Quality Varnishes 
include the best grades of rubbing and polishing varnish as well as the 
less expensive flowing and gloss finish varnish. 


To give a soft, dull, ‘‘flat,’’ washable finish to walls and ceilings — 
Acme Quality No-Lustre Finish. In white or attractive colors suit- 
able for any surface. Hard and durable. 


These, like all other Acme Quality kinds, are best of their class. 
value in wear and beauty. Your dealer doubtless can supply you. 
Send to-day for 


The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 


Tells precisely which kind should be used for any given surface about the house, 
interior or exterior, and just how it should be applied. Handsomely illuminated. 
A complete painting and finishing hand book. Sent FREE. Address 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 


You'll see their 
If not, write us. 


Finishing with 
Acme Quality 
Varnish 


Painting wall 
with No-Lustre 
Finish 
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Send your 


The Howard Watch 


very man and boy 

who takes pride in 

Americanachieve- 
ment will enjoy reading 
“The Log ofthe HOWARD 
Watch.” 

It is a voluntary contribution 
toHOWARD literatureby Rear- 
Admiral Sigsbee. His service, 
as you know, covered the whole 


navy history, from the middle 
of the Civil War. 


“The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch” is a remarkable evi- 
dence of the fitness of the 
HOWARD Watch for the 
hardest kindof practicalservice. 


A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 


The price of each watch — 
from $40 to $150—is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket 
attached. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a 
HOWARD Watch. Find the 
HOWARD jeweler in your town and 
talk tohim. Heisagood mantoknow. 


This interesting little chapter of American History is 
yours for the asking. Drop us a post card—Dept. N. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Wholesale Depot: Lumsden Building, Toronto 
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for people of refinement. 


Of 
ot 


peppermint—the /rwe mint. 
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DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


rhiclets 


luncheons, teas, dinners, card parties. 
only chewing gum that ever received the un- ~ 
qualified sanction of best society. 


For Sale at all the Better.Sort of Stores 
5¢ She Ounce and in 5¢, Ne, and 25¢ Packets 


SS SSS 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


The Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Co ated Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the refinement of chewing gum 
Served at swagger 


The 


It’s the 
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busiest and best in the city, and where 
great rents were freely paid; but the owner 
of the building that, from its location, was 
by far the most important would not heed 
advice or warning—would not tear down 
his old and out-of-date structure and, by 
sacrificing income for a short time, prepare 
with a proper building to meet new and 
increasing demands. Business began to 
drift away. Then, in fright, he built a 
towering and expensive structure; but it 
was too late, and even at tempting prices 
much of it stands empty. 


A highly successful investor likes to say 
that land-holding makes a sort of life in- 
surance—is a safe investment for one’s 
future or one’s family. And, if wisely gone 
into, it is. Land cannot be stolen. Land 
cannot be lost by a bank’s stopping pay- 
ment. Even though it depreciate in value, 
it cannot well be an absolutely total loss. 

It is pitiful, however, to see people throw 
away on uninvestigated schemes money 
they cannot afford to lose. There is splen- 
did paying land to be bought on Long 
Island—but that is no reason for throwing 
money away haphazard, merely because of 
some flaunting advertisement. There is 
much fine land to be bought in Florida— 
but that is no reason why any one should 
get your cash in exchange for some worth- 
less swamp. No one should buy land with- 
out personally knowing all the conditions, 
or without having the personal assurance 
of some one whose honesty and judgment 
he can trust. Without this, land-buying 
would be a mere gamble. I remember, in 
a boom town of the Northwest, seeing a 
stretch of undrainable backwater where, 
according to the prospectuses, there ought 
to have been firm earth; and beside this 
the ironical owner, not wishing to call it 
water and not being able to call it land, 
had put up asign on a moored boat: “‘This 
property for sale.” 


A Girl’s Good Investment 


One should investigate personally and be 
able not only to see but to seize an op- 
portunity. I know a farmer’s daughter— 
an orphan—who a few years ago found 
herself the possessor of eighteen thousand 
dollars. Her friends advised conservative 
investment and modest independence. 
Then came an invitation to visit relatives 
in Alberta; and when this young woman 
returned to Ohio it was with the tale of 
having put her money into Calgary town 
lots. Her friends were horrified. She 
might as well have said Timbuctoo! What 
and where was this Calgary? Patiently 
sheexplained. Sheknew nothing of finance, 
but she did know crops and soil. She had 
seen and understood the crops and soil of 
Alberta; and she saw that Calgary, its 
Sige had a future. And already she is 
rich. 

Fixing the electricity in my room in a 
New York hotel the other day was a'man 
who, looking out at the trees in sight from 
the window, remarked that it made him 
think of his place in the country. 

“Jersey?” I hazarded indifferently; and 
he replied: 

“No; New Hampshire. I have always 
been a New Yorker,” he went on, ‘‘but I 
wanted to own some land. I read of the 
abandoned farms of New England; and I 
took my wife with me and went up into 
New Hampshire last year, and found sey- 
enty acres and an old house offered for 
twenty-two hundred dollars. I bought it. 
We stayed there last summer; my wife 
took care of six Boston boarders, and I 
painted and repaired—and tidied generally. 
We came out ahead even that first summer. 
A neighbor took the land on shares. This 
coming summer —well, it’s a case of board- 
ers again unless I sell. I’ve given an option 
at three thousand dollars. If I sell that 
place I’ll get another. We’re going to have 
a OMe of our own to oo co 

So. rey brave) efforts ave gone to 
wreck that one can only advise infinite 
caution. Take a Detroit case. A man in- 
vested wisely in land and put up a two- 
story business building, with the intention 
of building it higher. After a few years, 
during which he got a fair return, he had a 
chance to sell for seventy-five thousand 
dollars; but, instead, leased for a hundred 
years at five thousand dollars a year. The 
lease was drawn with great care and the 
lessee was to pay all taxes, repairs and in- 
surance, and also to add, at his own ex- 
pense, four stories more. For a few years 
all went well. Then, through unexpected 
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A sheep wears his wool on. 
the outside. That’s where itis | 
in Duofold. 


The inner fabric hasn't a} 
thread of wool in it. Only fine | 
cotton or silk touches you. The | 
wool isin the outer fabric. Two 
light-weight fabrics in one, with || 
air space between the wool and 
cotton, and the two fabries | 
together weigh less than ee, 
ordinary thick one. 


Could anything be more sc-| 
entific and sensible? | 

Delightfully smooth on the an | 
well-ventilated, keeping the body al- }| 
ways at an even normal temperature 

Duofold gives the warmth of wo 
without the “‘itchy’’ sensation of we 


of a solid cotton garment. 
is always smooth, dry, light an 
perfectly ventilated. 


Single garments and union suits in / 
weights and various styles for men, wo 
and children. $1.00 and upwards. 


Your dealer has them or will get Pe: 4 
for you. Write us for Style Booklet. 

Duofold Health Underwear Cone a 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


—f) FASTEN IT UP 


with glass headed, 
needle-like steel- pointed 
Moore Push-Pins. For small pic- 
tures, draperies’ and many other 
articles about the home and office. 
Always in color harmony because 
slate heads are transparent. Will not 
eface the finest surface. 


Moore Push-Pins 


small. Either size 44 doz. 10c 


Moore Push-Less Hangers for pictures, hall- 
racks, mirrors, etc., weighing up to 20 lIbs., 10c 
% doz. ; large size, supporting 100 Ibs. ,10c 4 doz. 

Moore Push Thumb Tacks, needle-like points 
firmly imbedded in brass heads. Three sizes, 
10c per doz. Send 2c Stamp for Sample of Each. 

Sold by all stationery, hardware and 
photo supply stores, or by mail. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,1101 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 
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| GUARANTEED 
SILK HOSE 


oe Anco 


in the a ih % 
yf can now indulge 
| your taste for Silk 
i Pik And for all 
$Y of that time you can 
GY be strictly economical. 
# Phoenix Pure Silk Hose is 
_ sold at prices that hitherto 
only bought imitation silk— 
and what is more a definite 
fuarantee accompanies each box. 
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1 pairs Guaranteed 


3 months 


tw and toes are so expertly woven 
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\atwe guarantee toreplace withanew 
ir absolutely free, any pair ina four- 
ir box that shows holes in heels or 

s within quarter year from purchase. 


Men’s 
Yo, 285, medium weight . 
(4-pair box $2.00) 
No. 281, extra heavy . 
(4-pair box $3. 00) 


Women’s 
; No. 365, medium weight . 
(4-pair box $3.00) 
No. 370, extra heavy. . 
(4-pair box $4, 00)" 
At all good dealers or direct 
from us on receipt of price 
and style number, 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
300 Broadway, Milwaukee 
Makers of the Famous 
“<heemee Muffler 


my 


» « « 50c 


a 
a 
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* 70c 


Y 


For 
Every 
Sport 


ial smoke-tanned leather, unlined. 
‘tural (Chrome Gray) Color. Both 
‘er and outer soles the best oak tanned 
The shoe is outing cut, laces 
Seamless, easy and pliable. 
ing heel, with an arch to the last that 
es full support to the foot. 

“he best shoe for football, baseball, tramping, 
oting, as well as all- around service. 


astwood Play Shoe does not become hard after wet- 
. Cleans easily with soap and water. Doesn't show 
‘ches. Stands all kinds of wear and still looks good, 
‘ery economical —Wears longer than the ordinary shoe. 
aails in heels to wear out stockings. 

| Youths’ Sizes, 10 to13%, dedivered, se oi 

| Boys’ Sizes, 1 to 5, ie 

Men’s Sizes, 5% to 11, 6“ ri 4 


Play Shoe folder or general catalogue on request. 


n. Eastwood & Son Co. 723 ee 


Rochester, N.Y. 
The Home of Good Shoemaking 


cels Post Merchandise Co. 


)sitive Money-Saving Way of Buying 
[oy Write and we will send you our Catalog 
of Women’s and Children’s wear, Suits, 
| Dresses, Holiday Goods, Neckwear, Ho- 
siery, Swiss Embroideries by the yard, etc. 
; Handkerchiefs in Gift Boxes 
2 J Imported Swiss Embroidered. Six in this 
Size handpainted Japanese basket $1,postpaid. 
349 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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changes in street-car routes, the district 
began to deteriorate. The owner would 
now gladly have sold, but he had debarred 
himself from that. He could not compel 
the lessee to build the additional stories, 
for the lease bore a promise only, without 
any provision to enforce it. The owner had 
not even retained supervision of the insur- 
ance. One night the place was completely 
destroyed by fire; and the owner found 
that, though the lessee’s property had been 
insured, the insurance on the building had 
been allowed to lapse—and all that was 
left was a piece of land of lessening value. 

When to invest; at what point to stop; 
when to go in farther—those are the things 
that are determined by judgment, intui- 
tion—sometimes luck. In a suburb of 
Philadelphia, a few years ago, prices began 
suddenly to boom. A cautious German 
put in four thousand dollars. He had an 
additional four thousand; but, rather than 
go in more deeply, he lent on mortgage to 
another man, who was venturing in the 
same suburb. The German’s idea was to 
play a cautious game and either get his in- 
terest on this second four thousand or else 
the other man’s land on foreclosure. Well, 
he won; for the piece he bought outright 
rose to a five-thousand-dollar value and 
the mortgage interest was steadily paid. 
The other man, however, borrowed not 
only the four thousand dollars but thirty 
thousand dollars of others; and he chose 
land with such insight as to development 
that his holdings gradually rose to a trebled 
value. 

“His daughter, she used to hide, her 
clothes were so poor—so hard up they were,” 
wailed the German to me; ‘‘but now noth- 
ing is too good for her. Oh, yes; he was 
honest, and he paid me interest and prin- 
cipal—but heisrich! And I had the same 
chance and courant i see tet ee 


aN man should? never nay the market 
value if he wants to make money,” said a 
dealer to me frankly. ‘‘Of course, if he 
finds the ideal spot for his own home, that 
may be different; but if he’s looking at it 
as an investment he ought to buy for not 
over two-thirds of the value. Wait till 
there’s a sheriff’s sale or a foreclosure—or a 
man is mighty anxious to sell. Property 
is so subject to fluctuations—so ready to 
go down as well as up—that there ought to 
be leeway.” 

A laborer in a little town was telling me 
the other day of his intention to make some 
money by buying and renting. “I can buy 
a house and lot for only seventeen hundred 
dollars!’”’ he exclaimed. I asked him what 
he could rent for. ‘‘Why, I can get fifteen 
dollars a month!”’ he said proudly. That 
would give less than a safe margin, how- 
ever; and I happened to know, too, that 
tenants in that vicinity were of a class that 
made painting and papering and repairs a 
frequent necessity. 


Horses for Tenants 


Even the best of tenants have a way of 
always asking for expenditures, and the 
landlord must steer sagaciously between 
stinginess and squandering. One who has 
the knack of handling people and houses 
can make money out of property that 
would spell only loss for the knackless. 

In a fine residential part of Cleveland a 
house and lot. were purchased eight years 
ago for sixty-one hundred dollars. Within 
a few months the buyer was offered seven 
thousand dollars. He refused it, deeming 
the place a ten-thousand-dollar proposi- 
tion; but that was a mistake. Less than a 
year ago it was necessary to sell—and the 
price was only sixty-nine hundred dollars. 
New residence districts had opened up, 
putting the older districts somewhat in the 
shade. And that is particularly a danger 
in real-estate investments in American 
cities—the danger that, in the eager rush 
for the new, the slightly older properties 
will become unfairly depreciated. And 
the more rapid the growth and progress of 
a city, the more is this a danger to be 
reckoned with. 

In the city of New York, where it is the 
custom to believe property is always going 
up in value because the total of the city’s 
wealth is enormously increasing, there are 
many apartment houses whose rents are 
smaller than they were ten years ago. There 
arestreets in New York where, as real-estate 
dealers will tell you, the best way to make 
money is to turn out the humans and put 
up great stables for horses. 

It is all a matter of judgment. There are 
parts of New York where prices are soaring 
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Make This Famous Test 


It has Convinced 


Millions 
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Pompeian makes people good-looking by complete facial cleanliness, but 
you can make the test on your hands and see the result. We say that soap 
and water will take off the dirt, but won’t take out the dirt. And it is the 
dirt that is in—not the dirt that is on—that makes the complexion muddy 
and sallow; that keeps the rosy blood from the circulation it seeks. 


Here is the Test for 
MASSAGE 


POMPEIAN cream” | 


Wash your hands thoroughly in warm water and with the best obtainable soap. 
Get your hands just as clean as old-time methods will permit, then apply Pompeian i 
Massage Cream on the back of the hand as in above illustration; rub it in gently, 
but firmly. It is quickly absorbed, and a minute’s more massage will bring it out 
of the pores, together with the dirt that has accumulated there. The darkened, | 
dirt-laden cream astonishes you. 


Try this simple hand test. If it does not convince you of the merit of Pompeian, 
and its necessity as a complete cleanser for the face-pores, we have nothing more to 
say. A skin which is ‘‘Pompeian Clean’? means a clear, fresh complexion. il 
Who can deny the immense business value to man, and the great social value to 
woman, of a clear, clean, wholesome skin? ‘‘Don’t envy a good complexion; use 
Pompeian and have one.’’ 


Both sent for 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and packing. For years 


Trial Jar you have heard of Pompeian’s merits and benefits. To get you to act now | 
we will send a “‘Pompeian Beauty” Art Picture, in exquisite colors, with | 
and Art each trial jar. This is a rare offer. The “Pompeian Beauty” which we will 
Fs send you is very expensive and immensely popular. Clip coupon now. 
Picture 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 49 Prospect St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DITEONAL MOISTURE 15 DESIRED 
DAOPS OF PLAIN WATER 

PME QUANTITY TO BE USED AFTER =a 
ROM THE JAR 
MOISTURE IN THE JAR. = 


Pompeian 
Mfg. Co. 


49 Prospect St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: —Enclosed 

find 10c (stamps or coin) 
for postage and packing 
for which please send me 
a trial jar of Pompeian and a 
“Pompeian Beauty’’ Art Picture. 


Made nd 
Name 


Cela 


vela nid 


Address___ 


City. 
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‘Inspection. 


There are many salespeople promoting the sales of DEPENDON Hosiery and Underwear. 
A few words of suggestion and of encouragement should interest the wide circle, which 
includes thousands of department stores and retail dealers generally—their salespeople— 
those in our direct employ—and the millions of housekeepers who buy DEPENDON Hosiery 
and Underwear for the entire family, and commend it to their friends. 


Instructions to DEPENDON Hosiery 
and Underwear Salespeople 


Derenpon FACTORY METHODS. Impress upon the customer that 
only carefully inspected and selected yarns of the best quality are used. 
Explain that Depenpon Hosiery and Underwear is made in factories 
equipped with the most modern knitting machinery—by contented, expert 
employes—amid sanitary surroundings. That it undergoes the most rigid 
That DereNDON is made to /ook well and wear well —to 
give /asting satisfaction. 


DerpenDoN FAIR PRICES. The housewife of today knows the advantage of buying 
DeEPENDON Hosiery and Underwear at the same price she would have to pay for ordinary 
goods. Explain that the DePenpon line can be soldat right prices because every sale 
insures additional satisfied customers and a correspondingly larger volume of business. 


DepenpoN FAIR PROFIT. Explain to customers that DEPENDON Hosiery and Under- 
wear sells at such reasonable prices because fair prices enable dealers to keep the 
DEPENDON stock moving —assuring a fair profit throughout the emtzre year. 


DepenDOoN ECONOMY. Depenpon Hosiery and Underwear is so well made it 
must last long. Although made in the most modern way, DePENDON has o/d-fashioned 
“Shome knit’? qualities of endurance insuring economical desirability—reducing the 
weekly darning to a great extent. That this quality of endurance distinguishes a// 
DepeNDON Underwear and Hosiery, whether made for men, women or children, at 
no sacrifice of comfort. 


DerpenDoN CHEERFULNESS. You sell good Hosiery and Underwear when you sell 
DEPENDON. Remember this when you add your local prestige to the DEPENDON mark. 
Let customers sense the ‘‘comfy’’ feel of DEPENDON Underwear and Hosiery. Show 
them how DEPENDON satisfies the demand of people of varying tastes and circumstances. 
The wearer of DEPENDON finds winter undergarments a positive daily joy instead of a 
binding discomfort. Prove that women like its trim fit around the waist, the absence 
of folds under the corset — the feeling of ‘*bulkless comfort. ”” 


John-\)-Farwell Company 


CHICAGO 


Tell customers to send 10c in stamps to us, for which we will mail Free one of our new 
BOY SCOUT ART POSTER PANELS, executed by a new art color process. 


wx Model 21 Haynes, 5 
" passenger touring, 120 
in. wheel base. 412x514 

$2100.00. 


The Haynes for 1912 Has Received 
a Royal Welcome 


motor. 


F ANY further evidence of the place which the Haynes car 
holds in the minds of the discriminating public were needed, it 
was furnished by the overwhelming response to our announce- 


ment of the 1912 Haynes. 


By reason of the fire which completely destroyed our old factory 


last February, the Haynes car virtually had been out of the market 


for seven months. 


During those same months, other manufac- 


turers were going to the public day after day, month in and month 
out, with their advertising, with their salesmen, and with their 
announcements of new models while we were at a standstill. 


old one, when its werderful m 
1912 model had been built ; and 


Last month, when our, magnificent new factory had risen from the ashes of our 
; Savin ope had been installed and our first 
eld tO be the raed of all the splendid 


power Re 
Prices, $1650 


New York: 1715 Beet 
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steadily; and on one apartment house near- 
ing completion I read that the apartments 
would rent at from eleven thousand to 
twenty thousand dollars a year! 

A good many have the idea that a man 
of moderate means can profitably speculate 
on Manhattan Island—say, by purchasing 
an apartment house for forty-five or fifty 
thousand dollars, making a cash payment 
of ten or fifteen thousand and leaving the 
rest on mortgage. ‘‘But I don’t want to 
try any such thing myself!” said one of the 
most prominent real-estate men of the city. 
“There have been too many disasters and 
foreclosures. And a curious thing is that 
many of those who have tried and failed 
have been Hebrews, whose racial genius for 
finance has not saved them.” 

Apartment houses are becoming so com- 
mon throughout the country, and must in 
so many cases be making money for their 
owners, that it is worth while looking into 
the figures somewhat. 

On a fifty-thousand-dollar apartment 
house the interest at five per cent would 
be twenty-five hundred dollars; taxes in 
New York, seven hundred dollars; repairs, 
eight hundred dollars; and to these, as a 
beginning, would be added water, heat and 
electricity, with numberless large and petty 
charges, expected and unexpected. 

Or, I may instance a recent sale, looked 
on as being fairly favorable to the buyer. 
He purchased a fifty-thousand-dollar house 
for forty-five thousand dollars, and left 
thirty-five thousand dollars on mortgage. 
The rents totaled sixty-five hundred dollars 
a year when all the flats were occupied, this 
ranging well over the ordinary ten-per- 
cent desideratum—but not too much over 
to meet New York conditions and expenses. 
Such things are always a matter of careful 
figuring and good judgment; but, with 
apartment houses even more than single 
houses, it is well to remember that up-to- 
date improvements—in elevators, lighting 
and plumbing—are more and more de- 
manded, and are more and more setting 
poorly equipped buildings at a great 
disadvantage. 


When conditions have been fully and 
thoughtfully investigated; when all has 
been anticipated that it is possible to an- 
ticipate; and when every indication is 
favorable and there is a fine bargain in 
sight—it pays to plunge in and risk some- 
thing for the possession of a home. 

And here is an illustration of what it is 
possible to do with three thousand dollars: 

A man had an opportunity, at the edge 
of one of our largest cities, to buy a place— 
house, barn and ten acres—for ten thousand 
dollars. He left seven thousand dollars on 
mortgage. Hesaw that the advance of the 
city would soon reach there, bringing with 
it a marked increase in value. There was 
every indication that the region would build 
up attractively. Even then, such roads 
as were in existence were macadamized. 

To pay out three thousand dollars—all 
the capital he possessed—and assume a 
debt of seven thousand dollars seemed to 
him a serious undertaking, but he did not 
hesitate. He went farther, and spent three 
thousand dollars in improvements, on ac- 
count of which he added two thousand dol- 
lars to the mortgage. He lived in the place 
for two years—another factor in estimating 
profits on residence property—and at the 
end of the second year found that he could 
sell for twenty thousand dollars, leaving 
him, after paying the mortgage and inter- 
est, ten thousand dollars instead of the 
three thousand dollars with which he had 
begun two years before. 

Of course in that case there was a meas- 
ure of good luck; but the conditions were 
such that nothing but some measure of suc- 
cess was possible. And itis because things 
like this can be done that the purchase of 
real estate is so alluring. 


Destroys disagreeable odors and per- 
Sixteen Pastilles in Box 25 Cents 


IT alee IN THE AIR 
The Wonderful 
‘ fumes the air. 
") SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 
If your dealer cannot supply you send his 
name and 25 cents for a box postpaid. 


bo office, club, theatre, hospital, public 
PAUL MANF’G C€0., 36-40 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 


Egyptian Deodorizer 
building and institution. 
Makers of Cando, the celebrated Silver Polish. 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP | 


Men prefer Florsheim | 
shoes. They embody 
correct style and ‘‘Natural 
Shape”’ lasts. Perfect com- 
fort from the start. 


Ask your dealer or send amount { 
to cover cost and express charges 

and we will have our nearest 

dealer fill your order. 


Mast Styles $5.00 and $6.00 I 


Write for our free booklet ‘The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,” 
showing styles that are diferent. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago U.S. A. 


The Imperial 


A Custom Model 


Hamburg-American oa 
to the Orient _ 


By the palatial cruising steamer ‘‘Victoria Luise”’ (16, 500, 
sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, on a 78 day ct 
u Madeira, Spain, t ‘Mediterranean and the Orient. E. 
Reees with every comfort and luxury of the best moi 
bare s, to meet the most exacting demands of pleasure cruisin 
Frahm Anti- rolling tanks insure comfort at sea, ae 
promenade deck extending from stem to stern is 
any ship. Itinerary includes Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, ac 
Genoa, Villefranche, Syracuse, Malta, Port Said, te BE; 
routh, Piraeus, Kalamak i, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Palermoand Naples. 78 days duration of cruise. sFernse $395 ar 
Cost including landing and embarking expenses, 


AROUND tHE WORL. 
SPECIAL NOTICE: ©: 2 few accommodations le 


first cruise leaving New York, |. 
21, 1911, ranging in price from $1,000 to $1,400 incluin 
necessary expenses afloat and ashore. Itinerary incl 
Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, Java, Philippines, China, 
Japan, Sandwich Islands and OverlandAmer- 
ican Tour, Inland Excursions and side trips. 
Optional tours of 17 days in India, 14 days in Japan 
Two cruises on the Magnificent S. S. Cleveland Au! 000 tor 
each 110 days’ duration. From New York, O 19 
From San Francisco, Feb. 6, 1912. Now is the: re A 
your reservations. finest, most comprehensive pleas 
trip ever offered. | 
Accommodations on second cruise leaving San Francise 
Feb. 6, 1912, from $650 up. | 
ANNUAL EVENT “Around the Noite Cruises" wil 
repeated in November 1912 and 913, by the la 
Cruising Steamship Victoria Luise. Send. You aa book 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New! 


Box Ball has taken fun lovers by storm—is cleaning up i 
$100.00 to $600.00 a month clear profit for many Managers. : 
man with four alleys made clear 


$680.00 in 30 Da! 


Bea Manager, All you need is energy,’ 
ona small investment you maymake 
same profits, if not greater oa 
right in yout own locality. 
Box Ball is a clean, 
exercise that fascinates the best 
of men and women everywhe 
New improved alley—n 
fast, irresistible. Big, 
ten-pins set automat roy 
Pee — zone a 
No help neede ate ~~ 
expenses of any kind peng 

Our Guarantee 7a 
yourself up ina 
paying business on an 
as low as $120 to $300. 
not satisfied after 30 
back the alley and re! 
paid us minus what you 
Write for our pro} 


American Box Ball Co., 370 Van Buren St., In 


Hg 


Cleveland and the Cook 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND went to 
/ visit General John B. Gordon at the 
Gordon plantation in Georgia. The 
was superb and President Cleveland 
who cooked it. General Gordon told 
his cook was an old negro mammy who 
ad been a slave in the Gordon family 
fore the war and had continued as cook. 
“T’d like to shake hands with that 
90k,” said the President. 
} General Gordon sent a servant to ask the 
ammy to come to the dining room. The 
srvant came back with this message: 
/Tell Marse John ah won’t come.” 
“Did you tell her what I wanted her 
yr?” asked the General sharply. 
| “Yes, sir,” replied the servant. 
“Tell me exactly what she said.” 
The servant hesitated. ‘‘Go ahead!” 
ymmanded the General. 
“She said replied the servant. 
hen he stopped, shuffled a bit and looked 
ingly at General Gordon. 
“Out with it!”? commanded the General. 
| “She says: ‘Tell Marse John ah’se not 
|-comin’.’’’ The servant stopped again. 
“What else?’’ asked the General. 
| “She said,” blurted the servant, in an 
‘zony of apprehension—“‘she said: ‘Ah’se 
‘ot a-comin’. Ah’se lived wif bettah peo- 
\le than Mistah Clevelan’ all mah life.’”’ 
‘President Cleveland shouted with laugh- 
or. “That,” he said, as soon as he had 
mposed himself, “‘is the most beautiful 
ample of loyalty I have ever observed.” 


Bohemia 


) I’m looking for Bohemia, 

Where hearts are ever kind, 

| Where all the folk are young and poor 

| __ And no one seems to mind; 

| I’m looking for Bohemia, 

| The glad, the ever gay, 

_ Where faith and hope are verities, 

| Where undiscovered merit is. 
Won’t some one tell me where it is 

And point me out the way? 


I’m looking for Bohemia, 
Where men are leal and true, 
Where one may know the rosemary 
- And never taste the rue; 
I’m looking for Bohemia, 
Where joy has her abode. 
Oh, I have heard how fair it is, 
How filled with “‘do and dare”? it is. 
Can some one tell me where it is 
And put me on the road? 


| 
' I’m looking for Bohemia, 
t The land of heart’s desire, 
| Where love is made of tenderness 
And not of tears and fire ; 
I’m looking for Bohemia 
Despite the cynics’ doubt 
(An idle dream, they swear it is, 
The truth I still declare it is). 
Won’t some one tell me where it is 
And set me on the route? 


I’m looking for Bohemia, 
I’ve sought it far and long: 

The place of ever-wreathing smoke, 
Of laughter, love and song. 

I'll not believe Bohemia: 

Is only dream-stuff frail. 

Ah, surely more than air tt is, 

In some Elysian lair it is, 

And I shall learn of where it is 

And follow on the trail! 


— Berton Braley. 


Up a Family Tree 


)YHARLES JOSEPH BONAPARTE, 
‘J former Attorney-General, descendant 
/ the family of the great emperor, owned 
yme property in Baltimore adjoining a 
ouse that was the home of a descendant of 
jie of the Celtic kings. The drains for the 
vo houses made sewer connections through 
‘common pipe. The pipe became stopped 
ad there was a row about it that culmi- 
ated in a lawsuit. 

. Bonaparte appeared for himself and 
€ neighbor had engaged counsel. After 


d the jury. He had made a good 
The opposing counsel, not having 
gz to stand on, took a shy at Mr. 
parte. 

Why, gentlemen of the jury,” he ex- 
ed, with great declamatory effect, 
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nSe Nonsense 


“while my client’s ancestors were already 
respectable and law-abiding citizens of 
Baltimore those of his opponent were 
brigands roaming the wilds of Corsica!”’ 


A Restful Day 


OHN, I am more than glad to hear you'll 

spend the day at home, my dear; you’ve 
worked with such tremendous zest I really 
think you need a rest. Just spend one 
really restful day and spend it in your own 
sweet way. If men spent more such days 
in peace and quiet, and took more of ease, 
I’m sure they’d gain a lot in health, live 
longer and get more of wealth. When 
things go wrong downtown, you know, 
there’s always peace at home, and so your 
nerves get rested up and then you're fit 
for real hard work again. 


OW, John, if you will leave the den a 

little while we’ll clean, and then you 
may come back to your big chair and read 
the book you’ve opened there. Today is 
cleaning day, so just go in the parlor till 
we dust and mop the walls and oil the 
floor and polish up the sliding door. It 
won’t take very long, my dear, and then 
we'll let you come back here, light your 
cigar and crook your knees, and spend the 
day just as you please. 


HAT’S right, my dear, sit right down 

there in that big cozy rocking chair, and 
read your paper just as though you were 
at your own club, you know. Just move 
a bit—a little more—so we can close the 
folding door; perhaps you’d better swing 
about, so Jennie can get in and out and not 
disturb you when she brings the polishers 
and dusting things. Or, come to think, 
perhaps you’d be more cozy there on the 
settee. 


OW, dear, I’ll run round with the 

broom, if you’ll move in the dining 
room. It won’t take very long and then 
we'll let you come back here again. You 
won’t object, I feel right sure, if I should 
dust the furniture—the weather is so dry 
it’s just one endless battle with the dust. 
Take your big easy chair with you and I 
will call you when I’m through. I know a 
man despises dust on everything about—he 
must. That’s right, my dear, just settle 
down. I’m glad you didn’t go downtown. 
I’ve long intended to suggest that you stay 
home one day and rest. Tonight I want to 
nea you say you’ve had one simply restful 

ay. 


OW, John, we’ve nearly done the den 

and parlor—if you’ll move again out on 
the porch I’]l take the broom and pick up 
in the dining room. It only needs a touch 
or two, and then, you see, we’re almost 
through. A stitch in time, you know, saves 
nine, has always been arule of mine. Just 
take a big porch chair and see how com- 
fortable you can be while I am dusting off 
this shelf. I want you to enjoy yourself. 
I think a rest like this will do you more 
good than a week or two at some resort. 
You look, somehow, considerably rested 
now, and by tonight I’m sure you will be 
feeling far more rested still. 


OU look so comfortable there out on 

the porch in that big chair. And 
Jennie’s almost ready, dear, to bring the 
mop and pail out here. Now if you'll only 
move once more, until she mops up the 
porch floor, we'll let you come right back 
and see how restful one’s home life can be. 
Just take that pillow on the lawn—the 
morning sun has almost gone—and you 
may let the minutes pass while resting on 
the cool green grass. 


HAT, dear, asleep? ’Tis as I thought. 
The lawn is such a restful spot. Now 
if you’ll only move once more! The lawn 
should have been cut before, but I’ve just 
found a man out here who’ll cut it for his 
dinner, dear. The basement’s cool, so take 
a chair and read your paper, dear, down 
there. I want you to enjoy your rest just 
as you think will be the best; to sit around 
and lie at ease and pass one day in perfect 
peace. So, John, if you will move, the man 
will mow the lawn, and then you can 
Well, goodness gracious! He has gone 
to catch a town car! 
John! Oh, John!! 


—J. W. Foley. 
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Cherry Iree Hrand 


Get Al-Wool! 
Get Hand-Tatloring! 


Then you’re sure of 
staying style and fit. 


All America knows 
A. B. Kirschbaum & 
Co. as the House with the 
All-wool Policy. 

And every Kirschbaum 
garment is guaranteed 
Hand-tailored. 

So your safe guide to 4//- 
Wool and Hand-Tailoring 
in the suit you buy is the 
Kirschbaum \abel— Cherry 
Tree Brand. 

Ask your dealer for this 
suit, as illustrated — 

THE KIRSCHBAUM 
oD A Lb SiS. 

That is, if you are the 
kind of a man who is keen 
on STYLISH clothes; who 
wants to come out this Fall 
in a fine all-wool fabric 
and unmistakably hand- 
tailored garments. For the 
“‘Dixie’’ is a mighty fine 
suit—-the best value in 
America for $18! 
Guaranteed to the dealer 
and to you. 


Copyrighted 1911 by 
A. B. KIRSCHBAUM & CO, 


We will send you the nearest 
dealer’s address, where you can see 
many models in Kirschbaum Guar- 
anteed Hand-tailored All-Wool 
Suits and Overcoats, $15 to $35. 


Art Calendar Free 


Write for the Kirschbaum Art Calen- 
dar, with engravings in colors, from oil 
paintings of London scenes, portray- 
ing the men’s fashions for Fall and 
Winter. A gem of a calendar, which 
you will be glad to hang in your room. 
Sent free, on mention of ‘‘The Post.” 


A. B. Kirschbaum & Co. 
“<The House with the All-Wool Policy”’ 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 


“Dixie” Features 


Coat:—Fronts slightly cut away — rounded 
at bottom; slight dip in front; 3 buttons; semi- 
peaked lapels; medium long collar; Kirschbaum 
hand-worked natural shoulders; form-fitting 
back, 


Vest:—5 buttons; single-breasted; no collar; 
slightly curved at bottom, 


Trousers:—Medium peg top; narrow at 
bottom; belt straps. 
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This is the Wooltex “Glengarry” coat—the smartest of the year. Ready-to-wear, $20 to $35. 
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The prices are reasonable—’ 


the lowest at which depend- 
able, good style coats, suits and 
skirts can be offered. 
Wooltex coats, $15 to $45. 
Wooltex suits, $25 to $55. 
Wooltex skirts, $6 to $20. 


I’ve worn 
suits, nothing else satisfies me. 


There are hundreds of at- 
tractive Wooltex models. 
Every one has the sanction of 
Madame Savarie, the famous 
style authority, head of the 
Wooltex Fashion Bureau in 
Paris. 
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Wooltex 
are so good in style, tailoring 


their attractiveness lasts— 
n buy them ready-to-wear right 


The Wooltex Style Book 
No. 709 shows twenty-two 
most charming ones. Write 
for it. 


The H. Black Company, 
Paris Cleveland 


r Wooltex garments in your own city today and ask for the Style Book at 


re [hat Sells Wooltex 
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Send for booklet, ‘‘ Proper Dress.” 
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ACluett Color-fast Coat Shirt will look best on you 
longer than ordinary shirts, because it is made of 
better than ordinary color-fast fabrics. $7.50 and up 


Cluett, Peabody & Company, 457 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Think of Your Last Gloves— 


Then Read This: 


These gloves are not only the 
better sort of glove—the cream of 
our product—but as a certain 
precaution they are accompanied by 
a written guarantee, signed by us and 
by your dealer, which makes us liable 
if the gloves you buy do not “make 
good.” You get beauty, quality, long 
wear, every time you get 


GUARANTEED | 
GLOVES 


They far outlast the period guaranteed. Best 
leather is used. Our women are master glove- 


makers an 


Write for our free book, “The Story 


tains many illustrations. In wniting, 


d every stitch is taken with care. 

As an instance, the seam between 
the thumb and first finger doesn’t rip 
at every little strain. 

Sold in Cape, Mocha, Glace and Cham- 
ois, in many varieties, from $1.50 upwards— 
for men, women and children—every one 
of which has the Ireland Written Guaran- 
tee. You should have the dealer date and 
sign the document. 


E BOND OF IRELAND'S GUARANTEED GLOVE 


of the Glove and Its Styles.” Con- (ues ERE AC 12409 MAS BA 


please mention your dealer’s name. A Sc: 


IRELAND BROTHERS 
30 State St., Johnstown, N. Y. 
New York Salesrooms, 40-42 East 19th St. 


DEALERS are urged to 


write for our “selling plan.” 


bent glove tha cap be made and desire always that 
hive 


I this poir of ploves pei 

inary wsaye within THIRTY DAYS from 

GUARANTEE BOND (and your declorahon So 
‘pe or argument, either replace them with new ploves or repowr 

equired by the conditon of the gloves, and te your entre satsfacton. BQ 
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The Prospector and His Work 


three men sat on a wind-swept slope 
in the far-off Southwest. They were 

lazy, as became men of their calling in that 
region. A mound or so of fresh-turned dirt 
marked the mountainside near at hand. 
They conversed idly, after the fashion of 
their kind. 

“Tt’s getting slow here,’”’ said one. ‘‘Bill 
and me pull out tomorrow.” 

“Which way?” asked one of the others. 

“We're going to drop down to the 
Andes,”’ was the wholly casual remark. 

“Different here,’’ remarked the other 
speaker. “I’m going up to the Fraser 
country next week. I never did think the 
Caribou diggin’s was quite played out.” 

The third man announced his intention 
of returning to the States—which brought 
out, very properly, pitying contempt from 
the others. Within thirty days the three, 
good friends as they had been, were jour- 
neying farther apart each day to at least 
three several points of the compass. They 
have never met or heard from each other 
from that day to this, although the man 
who went back to the States has often 
wondered what became of the others. 

Such incidents were not uncommon in 
the history of prospectors in the Western 
region at that time—indeed, are not wholly 
uncommon today. The prospector remains 
to a certain extent, even now, something of 
a vagabond and an adventurer. No one 
could tell, for instance, what had brought 
a certain prospector by the name of Jack 
Wilson years earlier into this particularly 
dry country, two hundred miles from the 
nearest railway station. No one can tell 
today how Jack Wilson lived while he kept 
on his prospecting in those arid mountains. 
Tradition hath it that one day Jack, having 
finished his noonday meal of sheep meat 
and green peppers, was idly pecking at a 
stone which lay between his feet. He saw 
something of a shiny speck appear on the 
surface of the piece of rock, picked it up, 
saw that it shone the same from any angle 
and so knew it was gold. 


Sis twenty-five or thirty years ago 


Gold is Where You Find It 


That was the first of a million-dollar mine, 
which unfortunately did not prove to be 
what the Mexicans call an A mine, with the 
vein broadening as it went down, but the 
reverse, or a V mine, pinching out from 
the grass-roots down. In result whereof, 
the camp pinched out and the prospectors 
scattered to other and far-off fields, after the 
custom of their kind. One of them had 
word of rich strikes made in Peru. The 
other knew well the history of the rich 
British Columbia diggings in 1862, when 
many a man washed out a hundred ounces 
in a day; where one claim paid a hundred 
and five thousand dollars in two months; 
another turned out two hundred pounds of 
gold in one day; yet another six hundred 
ounces daily for a long time, and where one 
lucky miner on the pay streak actually took 
out six hundred dollars in a single pan; an- 
other fifty-two ounces in one pan; another 
three hundred and ten ounces in a single 
day. It is facts such as these that keep the 
prospectors wandering all over the surface 
of the earth, and results such as these which 
have led to the finding of gold in all sorts of 
places, in almost every corner of the earth’s 
surface. 

The prospector of today in his best type 
must be something of a student as well as 
very much of a woodsman and mountaineer. 
The wider his knowledge in geology and in 
assaying, the better his chance of success. 
In addition to this, he must be a man of 
sound judgment, not disposed to lose his 
head or to waste time and money in locating 
worthless claims, which have produced 
rather a few glittering specimens than a 
large body of workable ore. 

The profession has, perhaps, lost a little 
of its original glamour of risk and excite- 
ment. In the early days in California, 
Idaho, Montana and British Columbia, 
when men were hunting out the rich placers 
all through the mountains, the prospector 
and the miner were pretty much one. The 
country needed fighting men in those days 
and had them. The solitary adventurers 
or the band of followers might need to fight 
Indians or other marauders. They lived in 
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part upon the wild game of the count 
in part upon supplies packed in « 
ible expense from distant sup 
They took millions and millions 
out of the placers which they dise¢ 
through the mountain regions, an, 
did this without the exercise of 
or judgment. Their profession 4 
infancy and placer gold was its m; 
Gold had been discovered by 

California, and in the search for 
fields each man had almost as mu 
tion as his neighbor. They hunte 
beds of waterways and learned 
bedrock for the heavy partiel. 
They learned that the flats back 
bend in a rockbound stream, 
waters originally had eddied, 

ural settling ground for the preci 
Later on they learned to follow, 
or tunnel, even into and under th 
mountains themselves, those old 
beds which sometimes had been 
with basaltic or other formation 
They did not much care for 
those earlier days; and the p 
prospecting, as well as that of n 
one made up of loose education 
or bad luck in its pursuit. Such 
have been in part followed by m 
have combed out the sub-Arctic cou 
the North, the rough mountains ¢ 
America or the half-desert wastes 
tralia. It is they who have establis 
maxim that gold is where you find 
tainly they have found it in all 
impossible places and all sorts of 

formations. 4 


Why the Profits Vanis h 


Those methods, however, were 
adventuring and not those of busin 
prospector today would not 
evade a good placer, nor would he 
a free-gold proposition in quartz; b 
business is that of locating bodi 
bearing precious or semiprecio 
When he has found his deposit h 
wash it out and carry it away ina 
bag. On the contrary, he must 2 
carry in the heaviest of mining m 
often over remote and expensi 
He must know about transpo 
well as about geology—must be part 
neer and part prospector. It is his bu 
to locate only such properties as ¢ 
handled profitably under exis 
tions. The average man who b 
stock has not the slightest idea 
mine really is, but the true prospecto 
must know the full meaning of 
if he is to succeed in his own busint 
Mining is wholly different from a 
mercial business, which has fixed 6 
charges and a reasonable turnov 
capital invested, with computable 
in advertising; distribution, ete. Fiv 
cent, turned over in a mercantile k 
may be reasonable profit. Twice 
centage may be very bad busir 
mine. A million-dollars-a-year mi 
a ten-million-dollar business i 
Every pound of ore taken out cu 
the principal that much—lessens t 
rity that much. In ten years a ten: 
dollar mine at ten per cent would f 
the ten million dollars of money | 
it—and only that. Everything has’ 
out of the mine; so that, at the ent 
years, the owners would not hav 
dollar in dividends, although they the 
they had ten per cent. To put tha 
upon an actual ten-per-cent-prof 
the mine should have paid out in 
years in actual dividends five and 
million dollars additional—that is 
it should have paid its owners fiftee! 
half million dollars to make a ne 
showing, entitling it to be called 
million mine, ora million-a-year inve 
property. Selling and getting oul 
mining. It is the prospector’s bus! 
find real mines. 4 
The prospector today of the bes 
something of an engineer as well. 
least, he is apt to work in combinati 
an engineer. It is his business to € 
an ore body, to be able to tell whe 
what it will cost to develop and ho 
its probable resources will be in ore. 
old times an enthusiastic prospec! 
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found one or two good specimens was all 
too apt to rush off to the nearest local paper 
and tell about the find. The local paper 
promptly reported the latest ‘‘strike”’ and 
renewed the ancient appeal to ‘Eastern 
Capital’? to come and develop this most 
promising camp, etc., etc. In the camp 
where the three prospectors above mentioned 
separated it was a poor citizen who did not 
have a quart or so of coarse gold taken from 
his claim. Yet few of them were mines, as 
the truth was proved later. In other camps 
of not greater worth the promoters have 
dug up wonderful newspaper values in late 
years, and have done what they could to 
ruin what should be a sober and honest 
industry. The prospector must be contin- 
ually carried by imagination, continually 
actuated by hope; but both these qualities 
must be or should be set aside when it 
comes to the business of marketing what he 
has found. , 

The prospector ought not to come out 
of the hills wild-eyed and overenthusiastic, 
shrieking excitedly for a ten-stamp mill by 
return mail each time he finds a quartz 
outcrop. Suppose you put aten-stamp mill 
on a one-foot vein in an ore chute of one 
hundred feet. An engineer will tell you 
that in four years your ten-stamp mill 
would oblige you to go down just twenty- 
four hundred feet. Many mills have not 
done it because the money ran out too soon. 
Neither prospectors, miners, nor even the 
investors get rich on that kind of business 
judgment. What the prospector wants to 
find is a mine that will be a mine and stay 
a mine. 

In the old times he needed a rifle and six- 
shooter as much as pickandshovel. Today 
his equipment, beyond that necessary for 
his daily subsistence, still includes the gold- 
pan and the steel-faced little hammer. A 
curved spoon made of horn will often prove 
useful to him in sampling residues, and he 
ought to have a little vial of quicksilver to 
help him in assembling the finer ‘‘colors’’ 
in his work of testing his samples. A tape 
or proved measuring line of some sort he 
must have, for if he finds an ore body of 
value he should take no chances with later 
lawsuits. Of course the prospector has his 
strong microscope—or “glass,” as it is 
called—for the examining of specimens; 
and the more skilled members of the pro- 
fession, who do not want continually to run 
to distant assayers in town, carry a blow- 
pipe for reducing ores, and sometimes a few 
acids for certain tests of convincing nature. 
The better assayer a prospector is the 
more time he is apt to save in his prelimi- 
nary work. The best prospector is not the 
one who locates but who does not locate 
many claims. 


Locating the Lode 


The average man knows little of the method 
which the prospector uses in his daily work. 
The most modest mountainside looks large 
and discouraging to the seeker for mineral 
wealth. How does the prospector go about 
finding mineral? 

In the first place, though he knows gold 
may be found almost anywhere unex- 
pectedly, he districts his own ideas, deter- 
mining what he is going to look for, where 
he is going to look for it and how far that 
region ought to be from proved transpor- 
tation. Usually he works in a neighbor- 
hood of districts already partially proved. 
Unless he be a mere adventurer, hunting 
for gold placers, he will know that an ore- 
body found fifty miles from transportation 
is worth many times the same ore-body a 
thousand miles from transportation—and 
he will govern his search accordingly. 

Having established his field of operations, 
the prospector pushes out into the hills. 
In general, he still sticks to the waterways, 
present or past. He hangs to the bottoms 
of valleys and ravines, and examines with 
especial care all outcrops shown in cut 
banks or rock faces which have been worn 
down by water. He knows the powerful 
effect of erosion—that is to say, of weather 
upon rock, carried on through many ages; 
knows the effect of snowslides and storms 
on exposed rock veins. He knows that the 
force of gravitation carries detached pieces 
of rock downhill. Hence, probably keeping 
pretty low down, his first search is for 
“float’’—that is to say, bits of rock which 
do not look.like the country rock on which 
they are found, but which either show min- 
eral value or the earlier presence of mineral 
value. Sometimes the elements will have 
leached out the mineral itself in a “‘speci- 
men”’ of float, so that only a stain remains. 
The prospector examines this under the 
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glass and passes on, trying to find more 
float of the same kind. Perhaps he is pass- 
ing up a depression between two hills. Once 
in a while he finds a piece of float, but after 
a while ceases to find them. He turns now 
and goes down his depression until the float 
is no longer found in that direction. His 
theory, though perhaps he has never 
thought of it, is that the vein from which 
these pieces of quartz came is probably 
somewhere up the mountainside, its local- 
ity making the apex of the triangle over 
which the seattered pieces of quartz have 
been carried by the elements during many 
years past. 

Acting consciously or unconsciously on 
this theory, perhaps our prospector now 
goes up a bit higher on his mountainside. 
Of course his float is not abundant and it 
lies in no such regular form as theory may 
give it; but slowly and methodically he 
crosscuts what he supposes to have been 
the course of these falling bits of float. He 
does this again and again, working higher 
up all the time. Theoretically, and some- 
times practically, his deposit of float gets 
narrower as he goes higher. Also the speci- 
mens of float ought to show less and less 
leaching—that is to say, they should be 
fresher from the vein. 

Hour after hour, perhaps day after day, 
the prospector runs out his trail, nosing 
out the mineral, picking a little here and a 
little there, very likely doing some panning 
of the dirt as he works on up and across; 
perhaps sometimes grinding a specimen in 
his mortar down at his camp and panning 
the residue for colors. If he gets results he 
knows that this mineral must have come 
from some vein somewhere. In rare cases 
he ean locate the lode quickly by sight in an 
outcrop marked definitely by natural re- 
taining walls. If the ore-body, like most 
quartz, is harder than the surrounding 
rocks, it will project as the mountainface 
wears down. Sometimes, however, the re- 
verse of this is true and the ore-body is 
softer than the walls of the country rock, in 
which case the vein is a depression and not 
anoutcrop. In any case, however, our pros- 
pector finally locates what he thinks is his 
lode, or “‘lead,”’ as it is pronounced. 


Staking Out the Claim 


The next thing is to trace out the lode 
and determine whether there is a workable 
ore-body in place. It is more difficult on 
the ground than it is on paper, for outcrops 
do not always come with regular or easily 
traceable walls. Perhaps the prospector 
does not, at first, know which way his lode 
runs. Perhaps he follows it out, losing it 
now and then, through forest growth, some- 
times across regions covered by lesser vege- 
tation. He must use his judgment and be 
patient. Sometimes he does a little picking 
or shoveling, proving his judgment that he 
is still over his lode. 

Granted that our prospector knows that 
a specimen does not make a mine, and 
granted that he has ultimately figured out 
that it will pay to locate on his discovery, 
there remain certain other things which the 
businesslike prospector must know and 
must do. It will serve no good purpose for 
him to find a valid mine and later to lose it 
through his own ignorance or carelessness. 
He cannot locate and hold a claim on a 
place where he may have found merely 
some good-paying specimens or rich pieces 
of float. He can only hold a claim located 
actually on ‘‘mineral in place’’—that is to 
say, on the ore-body proper. His vein may 
be only a few feet wide or less, but for work- 
ing purposes the law will allow him three 
hundred feet on each side of it and fifteen 
hundred feet lengthwise of the lode. He 
is obliged to follow out that “‘mineral in 
place”? throughout that fifteen hundred 
feet, wherever it goes; but the ends of his 
claim must be parallel to each other. This 
work, perhaps, is done in a virgin forest, 
perhaps on a steep, bare hillside; but it 
must be done accurately. The bounds of 
the claim must be marked out in such un- 
mistakable fashion that he can prove he 
was the first to find and loeate his claim on 
“‘mineral in place.’?’ He must put up astake 
or monument carrying his location notice at 
the point of discovery, and he must set up 
at least four stakes or monuments—one at 
each corner of the claim. For legal reasons 
it is far better to have a monument also on 
the lode where it leaves each end of the 
claim. 

The prospector will not be allowed by the 
deputy surveyor or by the courts any more 
ground than he has actually staked out; so 
usually he is careful to measure his claim 
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rather large than short, as the law will then 
only cut him down to the fifteen hundred 
by six hundred feet. If he be shrewd he 
may, perhaps, make the end of his claim 
begin at the point of discovery and locate a 
claim in each direction on the lode from 
that point. It is his business to mark out 
each such claim distinctly and unmistak- 
ably. If he uses a blazed tree for a monu- 
ment it should be cut deeply and inscribed 
unmistakably, as such and such a monu- 
ment on such and such a claim. It is not 
enough to stick any sort of a piece of wood 
down into any kind of a heap of stone. A 
good prospector leaves the record of the 
work of a man in his monuments, piling 
them up carefully, so that the elements will 
not remove their artificial look. He is apt 
to inclose his location notice or to place it 
between stones where it cannot be removed. 
In short, he knows what the intent of the 
law is; and, in order to protect his rights, 
he leaves unmistakable, visible evidence of 
his occupancy and his intent. 

The good prospector, however, is there 
to sell a mine. Hence he looks at accessi- 
bility when he locates his claim, consider- 
ing the lay of the country. He knows that, 
though not obliged to make his claim six 
hundred feet wide, he cannot locate his 
mine one hundred feet to one side of the 
lode and five hundred to the other; but he 
can measure off his claim five hundred feet 
one way from discovery and a thousand feet 
the other on the lode. Of course he knows 
he must stick to the vein and not try to lo- 
cate the whole face of the mountain, where 
theremay or may not be “‘ mineral in place.” 

The theory of the mining law is that 
all mineral deposits once belonged to the 
crown. We have no crown in this country, 
but our Government establishes a few sim- 
ple preliminaries before it will pass title 
of the people’s common property to an in- 
dividual. That individual, if a skilled pros- 
pector, is fully familiar with the law and 
with the physical requirements of his call- 
ing at this stage of the operation. There- 
fore if, in his pan, or his horn spoon, or in 
his iron or rock mortar, he finds a rich show- 
ing, he does not rush off hotfoot to the 
nearest camp, but proves out and locates 
his mineral in place, taking care that he can 
legally hold his find. The blocking out of 
the ore in place is properly a matter for an 
engineer, but the prospector who cannot 
come back with a definite description and 
definite proof of everything he says regard- 
ing his mineral find is not apt to get the 
attention either of an investor or of an 
engineer. In short, it is a business that he 
is following, and he must use the business 
principles of caution and good judgment, 
as well as of initiative and daring. 


The Safe Law of Averages 


Nearly all prospectors and miners are apt 
to deceive themselves in spite of them- 
selves. Noman can trust himself to select 
specimens from an ore dump or an outcrop 
with any assurance of getting the fair aver- 
age value of an ore-body. The careful 
prospector, or his engineer, in proving up 
his mineral body, gets portions of the ore 
from many different places on the vein, as 
widely as possible removed from each other. 
All these samples of ore he mixes, first 
breaking it up a little, so that it will assimi- 
late fairly well. He now quarters this heap, 
and, taking one quarter, will crush this up 
a little bit finer and mix it again. Then he 
quarters this quarter and still further 
reduces his remnant. He now has what 
properly may be called a sample of his ore- 
body; and this residue, when crushed to 
pulp and assayed, is what gives him his 
value to the ton—only probable or esti- 
mated even at that. To be cautious, he 
will give some of the same pulp to two 
different assayers and compare their results, 
taking the average of both combined. The 
prospector knows how absolutely inaccu- 
rate would be any test of a single specimen 
taken from any locality on the vein. He 
allows the safe law of averages to guide him 
and, theoretically at least, does not allow 
himself to get crazy at an unexpectedly 
good showing. All of this sort of thing 
takes time, care and money. The folly of 
locating at first sight every mineral show- 
ing which may come up is easily apparent. 
There is, after all, a sort of system in the 
safe and sane prospector’s method—if he 
be a prospector and not a dishonest specu- 
lator, trying to unload on ignorance and 
credulity, or on organized rapacity in search 
of victims farther down the line. 

Granted all this, the great factor of luck 
does enter into the prospector’s life; and 
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again, natural genius in the calling prevails 
here as elsewhere. There are some men 
who seem to be able to smell out mineral 
and to go straight to a vein. The shrewdest 
of these, however, are men who know a 
little of geology and who have learned a few 
of the tricks of the trade. These men study 
all eutbanks, watercourses, streams and 
springs, even the vegetation of the district. 

Of course it is human to ery up one’s 
wares. The average prospector locates 
nothing less than a “‘true-fissure vein,”’ in 
which every foot of the vein is mineralized. 
As a matter of fact, the actual ore-body 
which carries the values rarely fills the 
whole vein from wall to wall. The latter 
distance may be forty feet, fifty, a hundred 
or even a thousand; but the ore-bodies or 
the pay streaks may be only a few feet ora 
few inches in cross-section. The Comstock 
veins, as often is pointed out, sometimes 
ran a thousand feet from wall to wall, with 
relatively small amounts of quartz, not all 
of which carried paying values. The more 
nearly complete information of this sort 
which the prospector can bring out of the 
hills the better engineer he is, the better 
he is in his calling, and the more apt he 
is to succeed; though, of course, his func- 
tion properly is that of discovery and not 
of exploration or development. 

Many great gold placers were found by 
accident. Natives have taken white men 
to some of the richest placer districts, and 
some of the best Alaskan copper mines and 
coal mines really were discovered by Indians 
who got small pay for telling the white men 
where they were. There is no region so 
remote and dangerous that the prospector 
will not go into it—and noneso difficult that 
miners will not swarm after him. 


The Cleanest Money in the World 


The glory of the prospector, however, was 
in the romantic days of adventure, when 
each man had the right to think he could 
grow rich by merely going West and work- 
ing at this or that calling for a time, as 
did the three men of our story. No more 
thrilling reading ever will be written than 
the history of the prospector’s life—his 
many adventurings, his sudden wealth or 
his narrow escapes therefrom. His is a 
life remote, devoted to the wilderness, and 
his are the ways of the open. He sees what 
perhaps the big-game hunter does not see 
or does not value. Thus, in the far South- 
west where our three prospectors above 
mentioned foregathered, the writer once, 
while out deer hunting, discovered a clean- 
cut six-foot vein of coal. Thereis arailroad 
within six miles of that place today, though 
there was none within a hundred at that 
time. Since we could all burn pifion wood 
and did not need coal, but did need venison, 
the hunter passed on, finally killed his buck 
and for a long time forgot the vein of coal. 
Very likely it is there today. Again, while 
bear hunting above the great bend of the 
Columbia, our party once picked up certain 
pieces of rotten quartz which later assayed 
in very decent values. We were hungry 
and hurried, and did not pause to follow up 
the float. Yet even on that hunt we found, 
far back where no man belonged, two silent 
men, with picks and shovels, who were lead- 
ing the water of a little spring some hun- 
dreds of yards to a certain flat, near which 
stood their little tent. And when we came 
out of that wilderness region we did so 
down astream which, in 1867, was occupied 
by an army of the boldest and _ hardiest 
goldseekers of the West—the men who left 
the Fraser and tried the Columbia, on 
French Creek, Gold Creek and many 
others, leaving behind them, on certain 
pieces of bad water, the gruesome name, 
Death Rapids, where scores of them were 
drowned when they tried to get out of that 
country on rafts. 

Those days were long before railway 
transportation, when supplies had to come 
in over incredibly difficult country. The 
adventurings of great bodies of men into 
so remote and forbidding a region was the 
best possible proof of the potent lure which 
mineral wealth always has proved for the 
boldest and hardiest of men—those who 
make their living out-of-doors; and who 
thus enable us, who make our living indoors, 
to barter and trade and swap the tokens of 
that wealth, all of which ultimately must 
come from the soil itself—in one form or 
other of the wealth which all of us covet 
and few of us attain. It is an old saying 
that the cleanest money in the world is 
what you dig out of amine. The prospect- 
or’s trade is not only an interesting but a 
clean one. 
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“THE BRISTOW 
AMENDMENT ” 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Why should we now go back and take from 
the Federal Government an authority that 
was given it by its original framers unless 
there appears to be some valid reason for 
taking from the General Government that 
power? 

An intense race prejudice exists in the 
South; and to array this prejudice against 
the amendment as it passed the Senate was 
not improbably the purpose of Mr. Bacon. 
He not only appealed to the race prejudices, 
but also to the doctrine of state rights, 
which is still dear to many Southern Demo- 
crats. These foreign questions were in- 
jected into the discussion in the Senate and 
used by the Senators who are opposed to 
the direct election of Senators. 

I do not believe section four should be 
changed. I think the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to have the power that it con- 
fers. I think it was of vital concern in 1866, 
when the Stockton controversy was up. 
At one time I was ready to sacrifice my be- 
lief in that respect if by so doing I could 
get the resolution changing the method of 
electing Senators adopted, because I con- 
sidered that of the most vital consequence 
to our country. Whether I would do so 
now I am not ready to say. One thing is 
certain—the Senate must become more re- 
sponsive to public opinion than it has been 
in recent years; and it will be made so by 
the American people, even if they have to 
nullify the provision in the Constitution 
relating to the election of Senators, by 
passing state laws such as the Oregon law, 
which requires the people of the state to 
select at the general election a candidate 
for United States Senator whom the leg- 
islature is practically directed by state 
statute to elect. The people will govern 
this country and protect themselves from 
the powers of greed and avarice—in spite of 
the Constitution if they have to. This they 
have done in the election of their Presi- 
dents; and in time they will do so in the 
election of their Senators. 


Victory After Countless Defeats 


On February twenty-eighth the resolution 
came to a vote. For more than half a 
century every device known to parliamen- 
tary practice had been resorted to to pre- 
vent the Senate from taking a record vote 
on the proposition; but at last the vote 
was taken and the resolution was defeated, 
the vote being fifty-four for and thirty- 
three against. Two-thirds being required, 
it lacked four votes of having a sufficient 
number. 

The new Congress was convened by the 
President on April fourth, and ten Sena- 
tors who had voted against the resolution 
hadretired. From careful inquiry I learned 
that at least six of the ten new Senators 
would have voted for the resolution if they 
had been members of the Senate when the 
vote was taken. So I determined, with the 
convening of the Senate, immediately to 
introduce the resolution in the same form 
as it had been voted upon, feeling certain 
that if we could get it to a vote again in 
that form it would pass without ques- 
tion. So on April sixth I introduced the 
resolution. It was again referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Meantime the House of Representa- 
tives had passed a resolution in the same 
form as it was reported to the Senate by 
the Senate committee at the former session. 
This House resolution, when it came over 
to the Senate, was also referred to the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and 
that committee promptly reported out the 
House resolution in lieu of the one I had 
introduced. I at once offered the resolu- 
tion in the form I had introduced it and as 
voted upon at the former session, as a sub- 
stitute for that reported by the committee, 
feeling confident not only that it was the 
best form, but that it would be more cer- 
tain of passage in that form than in any 
other. 

This substitute, commonly called the 
Bristow Amendment, was debated with 
the same animation as had been the 
amendment offered by Mr. Sutherland at 
the former session. Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, 
led the opposition, claiming in a most ex- 
travagant way that it was conferring upon 
the Federal Government authority to en- 
act force bills and send armies and United 
States marshals into Southern states to 
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intimidate voters, though the Senator from 
Georgia well knew that there never have 
been and never will be United States 
troops or marshals sent to the South under 
section four, if it remains in the Constitu- 
tion. It was not under the powers con- 
ferred by that section that President Grant 
sent troops to supervise Southern elections, 
but under the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Many extravagant and ridiculous asser- 
tions were made as to the results of electing 
Senators by a direct vote without changing 
section four—the same old play upon sec- 
tional prejudices, all for the ultimate pur- 
pose of defeating the resolution changing 
the manner of electing Senators. So vigor- 
ous was the attack by a number of oppo- 
nents of the resolution that an impression 
was created in many sections of the country 
that I was trying to add new powers of con- 
trol to the Federal Government—when, in 
fact, I was only seeking to preserve in the 
Federal Government an authority that it 
has had since the beginning. 

On the adoption of the substitute there 
was a tie vote in the Senate, the Vice- 
President casting the decisive vote in its 
favor, so that the resolution came before 
the Senate for final action on June 12, 1911, 
in exactly the form in which it was voted 
upon on the twenty-eighth of February 
last. This time it carried by a vote of sixty- 
four for and twenty-four against —receiv- 
ing five more than the two-thirds, thus 
confirming the judgment of the Senators 
who believed it was more certain of pas- 
sage in that form than in any other. If the 
substitute had not been adopted, from 
the most accurate information the resolu- 
tion would have lacked two or three votes 
of a sufficient number to pass. 

The passage of the resolution was a great 
triumph. After eighty-five years of agita- 
tion both houses had agreed that Senators 
should be elected by a direct vote instead 
of by the legislatures. The Senate, how- 
ever, having rejected the change in section 
four, as provided by the resolution that 
had passed the House, the bill went to con- 
ference—and there it remains today. The 
representatives of the two Houses dis- 
agreed on the paragraph repealing a part 
of section four. It will remain in confer- 
ence during the vacation, having failed of 
passage by both Houses in the same form 
at this session because of that disagreement. 
Mr. Rucker, of Missouri, is the chairman 
of the committee of the House, and he 
refused to accept the Senate resolution; 
though, as a member of the House in 1900, 
he voted in favor of the resolution that 
then passed, which is substantially the 
same as that which passed the Senate this 

ear. 

Champ Clark, present Speaker of the 
House, was also a member of Congress in 
1900, and he voted for the resolution as it 
then passed, which was substantially the 
same as the Senate resolution. So did Un- 
derwood, of Alabama; Burleson, of Texas; 
Clayton, of Alabama; Newlands, of Nevada; 
Kitchin, of North Carolina; Livingston, of 
Georgia; Lloyd, of Missouri; Stephens, of 
Texas; Taylor, of Alabama; and Williams, 
of Mississippi—all, with the exception of 
Livingston, of Georgia, now Democratic 
leaders in Congress. Senators Williams and 
Bankhead were both members of Congress 
in 1900 and voted for the resolution; but as 
members of the Senate this time they both 
voted against the resolution, because it did 
not repeal the clause in section four. 

From this record it clearly appears that, 
though these Democratic leaders may be in 
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favor of the direct election of Senators, they 


apparently are more desirous of depriving | 


the Federal Government of the authority 
that it now holds—and has held from its 
establishment —over the manner and times 
of electing Senators than in changing the 
system so as to give the people the oppor- 
tunity to elect their Senators by direct vote. 
By holding up this great national reform 
in order to force a change in section four, 
these leaders are most unfortunately shift- 


ing the entire controversy now from the | 


question as to whether the people shall 
elect their Senators by a direct vote to 
that of the advisability of taking from the 
Federal Government the control over the 
election of Senators that the Fathers of 
the Republic gave it when they framed the 
Constitution. 

The Senate resolution leaves the Fed- 
eral Government with the same .authority 
to regulate the election of Senators that it 
now has over the election of members 
of Congress. And why our Democratic 
leaders should insist upon making the 
change in section four a prominent issue in 
the campaign for the direct election of 
Senators is difficult to understand. I sug- 
gested to Mr. Rucker and to the Senate 
conferees that they might compromise 
and report two resolutions to the Senate— 
one providing for the election of Senators 
by direct vote and one providing for the 
change in section four, so that the two 
propositions suggested by the House reso- 
lution could go to the state legislatures 
separately and stand or fall upon their own 
merits. 

Those of us who have been so earnestly 
in favor of the direct election of Senators 
have been willing to make any reasonable 
sacrifice in order to secure the adoption of 
a resolution making such provision; but 
when the demand is plainly made that in 
order to secure such adoption we must con- 
sent to a change in section four, taking 
from the Federal Government its original 
power over the election of Senators; a grave 
issue is presented. There might come a 
time, independent of the race question in 
the South or the ancient doctrine of state 
rights, when such authority in the Fed- 
eral Government would be of the highest 
importance. 

Congress at the extra session just closed 
passed a corrupt-practices act requiring 
every candidate for the Senate, not only ina 
state primary but before a state legislature, 
to state under oath before and after the 
primary, and before and after the election, 
the amount of money he has expended. 
Promises of political patronage of any kind 
are forbidden. 

The authority that the Federal Govern- 
ment has to enact such a corrupt-practices 
act is conferred by the very provision in 
section four that it is sought to repeal, 
and we certainly should hesitate before 
taking any course that will weaken the 
Federal Government in enforcing such a 
statute. 

It seems to me that it will be better to 
hold on to that power and keep up the 
fight for the plain and simple change in 
the Constitution giving the people the right 
to elect their Senators. If the House con- 
ferees will accept the resolution that passed 
the Senate, and which a majority of them 
voted for in 1898 and 1900, it will be far 
better for the country. To refuse, it seems 
to me, will result in no good. To insist on 
the changes in section four will only tend 
to arouse anew sectional prejudices which 
all of us ought to want to forget. 
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motor by means of the propeller and then 
quickly stepping aside is fraught with dan- 
ger; and that the absence of a change- 
speed gear renders it impossible to control 
the speed of the machine adequately. 

The motor, carbureter—when used—and 
fuel-tank are not ordinarily disposed in a 
monoplane with a view to safety. Avia- 
tion motors generate from fifty to one 
hundred and forty horsepower. It may 
be asked: How much power does it take to 
fly? Approximately nine horsepower is the 
answer of actual experiment. 

A horsepower is about equal to the mus- 
cular strength of ten men. Consequently 
the one-hundred-and-forty-horsepower ra- 
cing monoplane that recently has been 
cleaving the European atmosphere is using 
up the mechanical equivalent of the efforts 
of fourteen hundred men. 


It may be wonderful to compress in a 
little motor of steel so much energy; it is 
very much more wonderful to attain very 
nearly the same result with a fraction of a 
horsepower. The biggest creature that ever 
flew was the extinct pterodactyl. Itsspread 
of wing was, perhaps, as much as twenty 
feet—not much less than that of a modern 
racing Blériot. Yet that huge creature 
flew with an expenditure of energy esti- 
mated at less than one-twentieth of a horse- 
power. The greatest flying creature of our 
day is the condor, with a wing-spread that 
reaches a maximum of ten feet; yet its 
horsepower has likewise been placed at 
about one-twentieth. Birds of prey may 
not be able to outspeed a racing mono- 
plane, but their marvelous efliciency as 
flying-machines raises the question whether 
we have not still much to learn from them. 
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This may sound unbelievable, yet 
it is easy to prove. Havea Virtuolo 
sent to your home for a month’s free 
test, just as you would have a fine 
tug, rich furs, or a painting sent to 
your home to examine at your lei- 
sure, critically. There you test your 
instinct for playing it, alone, with no 
one to bother you, and there this in- 
strument will prove to youa remark- 
able thing. No other player piano 
permits of Instinctive Playing. The 
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motor-car man- 
ufacture demands 
continual improve- 
ment of proven 
products, and either increased 
values or lower prices year by 
year. 
Enhanced values or lower prices 
are possible only by economies 
effected by better manufactur- 
ing and selling methods and 
facilities, and by quantity pro- 
duction. 


To this end the United States 
Motor Company was formed 
by successful makers. 


With an already wonderful car, 
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4% x 5¥g; wheel-base, 114 inches. 
with seven-passenger Limousine or Laudaulet bodies or with three- 
passenger Coupé or two-passenger Semi-Torpedo bodies. 


SN 


Motor Company, has been able 
in two years to effect economies 
and improve its cars until in 
1912 each dollar buys half as 
much again as was possible two 
years ago. 


We gratefully recognize the sat- 
istaction our cars have given in 
the past eight years, and are 
proud of the pride of ownership 
expressed by Stoddard-Dayton 
owners. 


But we are confident they will 
regard 1912 Stoddard-Daytons 
as the most extraordinary values 


ever offered in QUALITY CARS. 


The lines of all the body designs 
tend toward extreme simplicity. 
The effect is striking. The use 
of running-board tool - boxes 
does away with all unsightly 


Touring - Car 
Made also with 
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Sadar Dayton LIL Line 


Stoddard-Dayton “Saybrook” 48 hp. $2800 S<ves-vase 


four-cylinders, 434 x 5; wheel-base, 122% inches. 
with seven-passenger Parnoventc) four-passenger ‘Torpedo or ty 


battery boxes, gas tanks, e 

that mar the appearance of 
usual car. Neatness and § 
plicity is carried to a still furt 
impressive state by remoy 
from the dash everything exe 
the gasolene and oil p 
gauges and the small cover 
the coil. a 


4 
The forward part of the bod 
have been widened conside 
bly, giving ample space for 1 
working of control and b 
levers inside the body. T 
front seats of the “* Knight 
‘Special’? and ‘‘*Saybrool 
Touring Cars and Torpe 
models are adjustable forwa 
and back, to accommoda 
drivers of various leg-lengt 
who have found no car th 
exactly fitted them. 


Touring-C; 
Also mi 


passenger Roadster bodies. 


‘Touring - Car 
Made also 


four-cylinders, 5 x 5¥2; wheel-base, 130 inches. 
seven-passenger Limousine and six-passenger Torpedo bodies, 
on a 122'4-inch wheel-base with four-passenger ‘Torpedo or tM 
passenger Roadster bodies. 


Stoddard-Dayton “Special” 58 hp. $3500 Seven-pasa 


Made also w 


(All prices are f. o. b. Dayton) 


‘*Saybrook’’ 48 hp. Touring 
Seven Passeng 
Fully <r poa % 


‘Mild enough for 
steady smoking. Sat- 
usfying enough for 
the steady smoker. 
“An unusual blend of 
‘Havana leaf. Wrap- 
ped in Sumatra. 
‘Rich, ripe flavor. 
‘Aromatic bouquet. A 
good smoke—an all- 


day-long smoke. 
|That’s the whole 


Try one— you'll like it. 3 for 
25c, 10c straight, 2 for 25c,— 
_ according to size. Your dealer 
Should have Flor de Mendel 
Cigars. If he has not, send us 
_his name with $3.50 and we will 
see that you are supplied with a 
- box of 50 three-for-a-quarter size. 


MENDEL & COMPANY 
(202 E. 100th St., New York 
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SUCCESS AFTER FORTY 


(Continued from Page 18) 


simplified system of bookkeeping that per- 
mitted the office to be run with eighty per 
cent of its former force. For this he was 
promoted over the heads of the old em- 
ployees to an assistant managership that 
pays him thirty-two hundred dollars. 

Few stories are as simple as those of the 
men who in business made successes of 
themselves after forty—the whole secret 
resolves itself into the ancient trick of the 
egg of Columbus. But if the story of the 
business men who finally succeeded is sim- 
ple, that of men who entered the professions 
late in life and “‘made good”’ is even sim- 
pler. For, whereas the man in business is 
more or less dependent upon other humans 
whom he must win over by argument and 
perseverance, the man who takes up a pro- 
fession in later life is under no such handi- 
cap. Before him, in his field, lies the work of 
the wide world, wherein he can cut just as 
wide a swath as he pleases. Success lies 
wholly within the palm of his own hand and 
it is his as certainly as he has the energy to 
ae ed for the practice of a professional 
field. 

There is not today a profession that has 
not among its bright lights men who en- 
tered its ranks late in life. As a matter of 
fact, it is the late comers in a profession 
that have passed the ordeal of the primitive 
law, “the survival of the fittest’; for a 
mind so eminently fitted for a profession as 
to master it when past the years of readiest 
impressions and in the face of difficulties is 
of no ordinary caliber, and is apt to makea 
mark in conjunction with a business train- 
ing and a mature temperament. Extraor- 
dinary instances showing how men who at 
first failed consistently reached success in 
professions in late life are numerous. 

A case of this sort is that of a well-known 
New Jersey lawyer who was over forty 


| years old before he was admitted to the bar. 


The bugbear that had entered the life of 
this man, who from boyhood had had the 
ambition to be a lawyer, was a factory of no 
mean importance that had come down to 
him through his uncle and his father. It 
had come to him when he was half through 
the university where he was studying his 
chosen profession. 

In those days the factory was doing 
splendidly, for it had almost a monopoly in 
its field; but steadily, under the new and 
inexperienced handling, the business began 
to go downhill until it failed; and the owner, 
who by that time had a family of his own, 
had to take up with any sort of work to 
support his little brood. At the age of 
thirty-nine he was climbing down cellar 
stairs in tenement houses, nearly breaking 
his neck falling over rubbish heaps, reading 
gas meters for twelve dollars a week. 


A Thousand a Month at Fifty 


On one of his trips into the bowels of the 
earth he broke a leg—the finest piece of 
luck that ever struck him; for while he was 
lying on his back recuperating at the com- 
pany’s expense his wife brought him one of 
his old college textbooks with which to wile 
away the time. And he wiled it. He had 
forgotten everything he had ever learned, 
but the books brought back the old ambi- 
tion; and by the time he was able to get 
about again he had made such strides that 
he determined to become a lawyer if he had 
to sit up half of his nights to study. 

On his route there lived a lawyer and to 
him he went for advice, confiding his ambi- 
tion. In this way he obtained lawbooks 
that he did not have the money to purchase. 
When he had studied at night for three 
years he knew enough to make himself valu- 
able in a law office and his lawyer acquaint- 
ance got him a position where he earned as 
much as he did reading meters. Six months 
later his employer told him he was worth 
more money and that he would find him 
a better opening, which he did. 

As the law clerk climbed he figured for 
himself that quick success in his profession 
depended on knowing many people; so he 
spent his spare time with politicians and in 
the rooms of clubs and societies. By the 
time he was admitted to the bar the asset 
he had made through cultivating acquaint- 
ances was so valuable that his employer 
offered him a partnership. This he de- 
clined. He struck out at once for himself 
and from the jump-off made a splendid 
success. Today his income is more than 
one thousand dollars a month. His age is 
not yet fifty. 


To the chronic fizzle who spends his 
evenings lolling on the small of his back in 
slippers, sucking a pipe, the story of this 
lawyer may seem almost incredible; but 
there is nothing strange about it, except 
that it took an accident to awaken this man 
to his chances. Thousands of men in vari- 
ous lines of business are studying law at 
night and will make a big success of it, and 
hundreds of these are men over forty. The 
newspaper profession and that vast army 
of clerks with insurance companies con- 
tribute a steady crop of promising lawyers. 


Reporter Turned Lawyer 


Three years ago a new lawyer, a former 
newspaperman, was admitted to the New 
York bar. His practice last year netted 
him thirty thousand dollars! For twenty- 
five years this man had been a reporter ona 
well-known newspaper, where his work as 
“star”? political reporter brought him in 
contact with many politicians. One of 
these, a Supreme Court justice, was a 
special friend of his. 

“John,” he said, “‘you’re a virile, level- 
headed sort of man and have a big slice 
of life before you. Why don’t. you buckle 
down and study law? It wouldn’t take you 
more than a few years to make it and with 
your circle of acquaintances it would prove 
a tremendous thing.”’ 

The newspaperman went home and 
thought things over; next day he went to 
his friend and got a list of books to start 
with, and at regular intervals thereafter he 
kept in touch with the justice, who guided 
and advised him. At the end of two years 
he was offered a private secretaryship to a 
prominent millionaire; but he declined, for 
he thought it best to keep in touch with the 
men with whom he was thrown into close 
contact in his newspaper work. At the end 
of four years he was admitted to the bar 
and there was a wild scramble among sev- 
eral prominent law firms for his services. 
One of these made him a salary offer that it 
would not do to mention, for the reason 
that it would not be believed —but the asset 
in this case was a matter not of law but of 
a tremendous circle of desirable acquaint- 
ances. For a time this offer tempted the 
new lawyer. Then he said to himself: “If 
as a grass-green man I’m worth this sum to 
these people what ought I to be worth to 
myself inside of five years?” Hestruck out 
for himself and from the outset was success- 
ful. In cases where law did not prove a 
client’s purpose he used horse-sense, and 
where this fell short he used his personal 
acquaintances. 

As for himself, he is running his office 
along brand-new lines—without assistants. 
“You go to the average-bid law firm and 
what happens?” he said to a friend. ‘‘ You 
see the head of the firm. After you are gone 
he turns the case over to a fifteen-dollar-a- 
week assistant and he thereafter has charge 
ofit. You’re paying fora ‘star’ lawyer and 
getting fifteen-dollars-a-week services! In 
my office I do all the work and am paid 
accordingly.” 

The salary of this man while he was a 
political reporter was a guaranty of seventy- 
five dollars a week. Seldom did he run over 
one hundred dollars. As stated, his income 
last year was thirty thousand dollars! 

What this lawyer did has been duplicated 
in other professions. Twelve years ago 
there was an engine-driver on one of the 
biggest railroads in the country. He was 
a mighty good engine-driver, for, although 
only thirty-five years old, he was intrusted 
with one of the fastest trains on the system. 

This engineer was a widower who had 
been left with two little girls. These chil- 
dren meant everything to him. Often he 
wondered how he could better himself for 
their sake. To rise in the company where 
he was located was difficult, although not 
impossible. The men who were certain of 
reaching the top were ‘‘ book engineers’? — 
men who had gone to universities and 
studied codrdinate geometry and calculus 
and mechanics, and had taken degrees. To 
do this would require time to study and 
would necessitate his changing to a posi- 
tion that would be less nerve-racking than 
taking alimited express through pitch-black 
nights, past a thousand signals and switches 
and over drawbridges. He took the master 
mechanic of his division into his confidence 
and through him landed as an engine-driver 
on the elevated railroad in the city of New 
York, where he worked on an average eight 
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3 inches in 
diameter 


Instrument 


Ready— 14 inches 
Charged long 
with Pyrene 


» weight 5 lbs. 


3 Retails for 
Labeled Metal $6 
Under } ti " 
Direction Qaeresmmmr—eete, Brass $7, 
of the : 
Underwriters Nickel 
Laboratories Plated $8. 


D 
Fire in all its Destructive 
Horrors has at last found 
its master in 


Pyrene is a combination of powerful gases 
in liquid form absolutely devoid of moisture, 
thus rendering it a non-conductor of electricity. 
When this liquid is subjected to a tempera- 
ture of 200 degrees or more, it is instantly 
converted in:o a heavy flexible, non-poisonous 
gas blanket, which, surrounding the fire, ex- 
cludes oxygen, and extinguishes the fire with- 
out damaging adjacent property. 

Pyrene will not freeze at a tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees below zero; does not 
deteriorate with age, thus eliminating cost of 
renewal ; it does not corrode metals or injure 
varnished surfaces or the most delicate fabrics 
or materials. It is equally efficient on all 
classes o' incipient fires, including chimney 
fires, curtain fires, grease and gasoline fires. 


Autos, Garages and Motor Boats 

Pyrene is recommended by the Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association of Amenca 
and an approved Fire Appliance by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Pyrene is approved by the U. S. Steam- 
boat Inspection Service and by the Motor 
Boat General Insurance Agencies. 


“Pyrene Liquid” is an absolute non-con- 
ductor and an extremely high insulator. It is, 
therefore, safe to use on fires caused by short circuits or 
on fires inand about electrical apparatus, regardless 
of voltage or amperage. 


FOR GENERAL USE 
“*Pyrene”’ is especially serviceable in schools, fac- 
tories, offices, public institutions and private residences. 
Its simplicity, and the fact that it is not dangerous to life 
or property, and can be used by man, woman or child, 
give it special claims on public favor. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
“The Vital Five Minutes.” 


Pyrene Mfg. Co., 1358 Broadway 


New York City 


SUB-SELLING COMPANIES 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. (Southern Division) 
25 S. Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 
The Pyrene Mfg. Co. ‘of Baltimore, Md.) 
114 Keyser Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Pyrene Co. of Illinois 


29 S. LaSalle St., Chicago ohe* 

The Pyrene Co. as Me S.1. 
32 S. Jefferson St., cs od If you are 
Dayton, O. ~ OR interested 

Pyrene Co. of Se in a, Simple, 

New England @ Fos Safe and Sufficient 

C4 Protection against 

176 Federal St. «Or Fire of any nature what- 

Boston 4s  soever, mail us your name 


@” for a convincing demonstration 
in your own town, 
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You can delight 
the Family 
with Superior 
and most 
Tempting 
ishes by using 


10c.— sizes__15c. 


The codfish caught in the cold 
deep seas off the coast of Maine 
are famous for delightful flavor 
and firm meatiness. These qualities 
of excellence are so saved for you 
in Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
that it is easy for you to make 
ready ina few minutes 


Fish Cakes 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder 
Creamed Codfish 


tempting, digestible, nutritious, delight- 
fully toothsome—far superior to any 
results you’ve ever been able to obtain 
from dried-up, chip-like, tasteless, ‘‘man- 
ufactured ’’ codfish. 


The well known cooking expert, Janet McKenzie Hill, 
has prepared in “Good Hating” a valuable and pleas- 
antly helpful little book containing many worth-while 
recipes—some old; some impr« vee some new—not all 
about fish. You ought tohave a copy. We'll send you it 
free if you'll ask for it. 


You can have in your 
home —no matter where 
you live—Codfish — just as 
fresh and flavory as the 
day taken from the ocean— 
coming to you in a sanitary 
container absolutely free 
from any preservative. 
Every ounce cooked per- 
fectly and said by Food 
Experts to be the most 
creditable and desirable 
Sea Food product ever 
offered. 


Ask your grocer to-day for Burnham & 
Morrill Fish Flakes. If hehappens to 
beoutofithewill getit,; but toavoid de- 
lay senduslOcents and a full sized 10c. 
package willcome tv you bymail prepaid. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


423° Burnham & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn— 
new packing—always tender—sweet—creamy— 
is nowon thedealers’ shelves. If you wantto be 
sure of getting a superior quality of canned corn 
order a case from your grocer to-day, 
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hoursaday. This gave him plenty of spare 
time to study at night. He sent his babies 
to be eared for by a relative, and saw them 
only once a week. 

He began his studies in a technical 
institute that had night sessions. From the 
outset he worked with concentration and 
energy that were almost grim, and made 
headway steadily. At the end of two years 
he had made such headway that he ranked 
second in a class of thirty. A prominent 
engineer learned of the man who was ‘‘ma- 
king himself” and got him a position in the 
machine shop of a technical college. This 
was not necessary to his success. He would 
have finished his course in time under the 
old plan, but it made life easier for him. 
He passed the examinations of this college, 
barring courses in languages and other 
frills; and, though he took no degree owing 
to the absence of the tail-feathers, he 
was considered one of the most promising 
engineers ever sent out by the institution. 

As the class he was keeping up with 
neared graduation there was rivalry to see 
who would land the best-paying jobs. Only 
the former locomotive engineer, now a 
man of forty, had the proper perspective. 
He took a ten-dollar-a-week job as a 
draughtsman in a big locomotive works to 
work up from the bottom. This was seven 
years ago. The position that he now holds 
with this company is assistant to the gen- 
eral manager. He is owner of four impor- 
tant patents used on many of the biggest 
railways throughout the country. His 
salary is sixty-five hundred dollars a year, 
with more to come when he fills the place 
of his present superior. 

Many a man would regard the founda- 
tion upon which this engine-driver had to 
work with envy. The idea of being so 
situated as to earn enough money to per- 
mit studying seems huge to the man who 
cannot earn enough to make ends meet 
as it is. There are men—any number of 
them—who make successes of themselves 
late in life despite this handicap. 

There was a foreman of a big bluestone 
quarry who had more or less of an eventful 
career. He came of good family and had 
gone to a university to study mining 
engineering. In the middle of his course 
his father died, leaving but little fortune. 
This the son lost in a contract for building a 
section of trunk sewer; so he was left high 
and dry. He knew no business in particu- 
lar and was glad to find a job as foreman in 
the quarry; and for ten years he had charge 
of a gang of forty or fifty men. Mean- 
while he pitied himself because his ‘‘ career 
had been blasted.” 


One Secret of Success 


One day he stood watching an old Italian 
feeding stones into the jaws of the stone- 
crusher. This man had earned one dollar 
and seventy-five cents a day for the past 
five years and had grown rich on it. He 
had lived on something like fifty cents a 
week on a black potful of Indian meal 
cooked with water and a slab of bacon 
rind—prepared on Sundays and eaten with 
a relish three times a day, with water 
instead of coffee. Winter and summer 
alike this man worked ten hours a day. 
He was the picture of health and had 
slept in a home-made bunk in the boiler 
room. And now he had announced that he 
was going to throw up his job and buy 
himself a farm in Italy. In this quarry 
scores of Italians had made what they 
considered riches and had returned home 
to live in comfort after roughing it in this 
country for a few years; but it was not 
until the foreman came across the case of 
the old crusher-feeder that a secret of 
success was brought home to him. He 


_began to estimate all that he would be able 


to save if he were to board himself on a 
cot in the quarry office and pinch expenses 
with a view to saving enough to enable him 
again to study engineering; and he found 
that, including clothes and all other neces- 
saries, he would not fare too roughly on 
an allowance of five dollars a week. The 
thought suggested itself to him to pick up 
his old engineering books and brush up 
at least to the point where his courses had 
been interrupted. The task was easier 
than he had thought. Inside of eight 
months, using the early mornings, rainy 
days and Sundays for his books, he had 
regained the lost ground, had saved four 
hundred and fifty dollars and had gone far 
enough to know that eventually he would 
succeed. 

With this money he went to see the 
president of his former university, who 
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advised him to try for the junior year 
examinations and to trust to luck and the 
advice the president could give him for 
working his way through the course. He 
entered with three conditions. The day 
he worked these off he was informed that, 
upon the recommendation of the president, 
the trustees had suspended his tuition fees 
until such time as it would be convenient 
for him to pay them. By tutoring under- 
classmen and by teaching three nights a 
week in a local night school he managed to 
earn enough to support himself comfortably. 

The first job that came to him was of his 
own making. It was in a Mexican mine 
which, although rich in deposits, was un- 
workable because of an acid in the water 
that quickly ate through the pumps and 
pipes. The problem was to find an alloy 
that would withstand this acid. The new 
engineer found not one but several com- 
posite metals that would withstand the 
acid, and was appointed general manager at 
a salary of eight thousand dollars a year. 


What Came of a Course in Chemistry 


In an Eastern city of the third class lived 
a high-school principal who had started 
with the ambition of being an analytical 
chemist. Before he was old enough to go to 
college he had met a girl he liked and, after 
marrying her, was kept busy hopping from 
one line to another in the fight to make 
ends meet. Finally he found a job as a 
teacher in a small private school. While 
there, he studied; and in due time he 
qualified as a public-school teacher and 
began the climb until he became principal. 

Year after year he had hoped to save 
enough money to work his way through 
some college and emerge a full-fledged 
analytical chemist; but a family of five 
girls knocked this ambition in the head. 
By the time the youngest girl was self- 
supporting the head of the family was 
forty-six years old—old enough to be a 
grandfather. Up to the time the girls 
began to work the family had not been able 
to lay aside five cents; and the usual 
specter with a big P was staring husband 
and wife in the face for their old age. 

In the ordinary course of events the 
young women would have married, one 
after another; and in due time an appreci- 
ative board of education would have given 
the veteran his walking papers. This is 
undoubtedly what would have happened in 
the principal’s case had it not been for a 
clever plan evolved by one of the girls. 
Her idea was that the young women should 
support the family as best they could 
while the father took a course in analytical 
chemistry. 

The proposal to have children pay for 
the tuition of a parent seemed at first al- 
most grotesquely preposterous; but in it 
was a germ of wisdom that could not be 
entirely rejected. The idea grew on closer 
scrutiny until the father began to investi- 
gate its possibilities shorn of its drawbacks. 
The upshot was that he resigned his posi- 
tion and went to a certain town and began 
a private course with the professor in chem- 
istry in an engineering school. At first 
he made his way by tutoring preparatory- 
school pupils for the college, but this cost 
so much valuable time, and the plan as 
originally proposed by the family proved 
so feasible, that he cut out the idea of self- 
support and devoted every hour from early 
morning until late at night to studying. 
By specializing in the analysis of refined 
copper the course was narrowed to a single 
year, at the end of which time the former 
school principal knew about as much of 
the delicate operations in this important 
field as it was possible for a general chem- 
ist of twenty years’ experience to know. 
Before he left his chemistry professor he 
had devised a wonderful new method for 
determining accurately the percentages of 
those pests, antimony and arsenic, which 
it is often so necessary to know in the 
analysis of refined copper and which up 
to the time of the new method could not 
be determined with a proper degree of 
precision. 

Inside of six months he was a recognized 
authority on the analysis of refined coppers; 
and the analyses he was making by contract, 
not to mention the others, were netting 
him seven thousand dollars yearly. In his 
laboratory at that time he was using three 
assistants. This chemist died compara- 
tively young, for he lived to practice his 
new profession only ten years; but he 
left an estate valued at forty-two thou- 
sand dollars—surely a fitting example of 
success after forty. 
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Did the steam heat in your building fail to 
give satisfaction last winter? There’s still 
time to assure perfect heating for next winter, 
in any building, at less cost, by installing 


The ReliableVacuum Pump 


For Steam Heating-Plants—New or Old 


Cures Sick Heating-Systems 


Pat yee oe instance of the way the 
Reliable Vacuum Pump cures the ills of 
faulty installations is furnished by the terrace 
shown at the top—illustration No. 14. 

With the boiler located under the owner’s residence at 
the near end of the terrace, it was impossible to heat 
the farthest residence properly. Heating was slow in 
ordinary weather and practically impossible in severe 
weather—no matter how much the steam-pressure 
was forced. 

Today the terrace is one of the most perfectly heated 
buildings of this type. Installing a Reliable Vacuum 
Pump cured the troubles. It pulls out the air from 
radiators and piping, and permits the unobstructed 
steam to rush at once to every part of the system. 
Heating is practically simultaneous in every residence, 
with every radiator doing full duty. All this is accom- 
plished with less steam; and in correcting the troubles 
the owner actually cuts down his fuel-cost. 


Insures New Heating-Systems 


ETTER heat at less cost is assured by 
adding the Reliable Vacuum Pump to 
new installations—for the same reason that 
applies in curing the troubles of old systems. 


By pulling out the air, it removes the greatest enemy 
steam heat has to contend with. You don’t have to 
raise steam enough to force the air out. A smaller 
head of steam will instantly rush to all parts of the sys- 
tem. Moreover, you get the full benefit of every inch 
of radiation, because even the air that usually lines the 
loops, inside, insulating them from the heat, has been 
pulled out. 


In Cottage and Skyscraper 
LL the buildings shown in the margin 
of this advertisement—and very many 
other buildings—have better heat at less cost 
because of the Reliable Vacuum Pump. 


Every steam-heated building—from the smallest 
residence to the largest business or public building— 
will find it at once a betterment and economy. This 
is true whether steam is generated on the premises or 
obtained from a central station. 


Index to Buildings Illustrated— 


B’ automatically pulling out the air from radiators and piping, 
the Reliable Vacuum Pump assures quick, uniform heat in 
every loop of every radiator; eliminates all rumbling, grumbling, 
hissing and hammering-noises; does away with all danger of 
leakage. And in assuring these advantages it also cuts off a fourth 
of the customary fuel-cost. 


How the Pump Works 


HE Reliable Vacuum Pump is a simple 
automatic air-suction pump made in two 
types—one operated by city water-pressure, 
the other by electricity. 
Once installed, it runs itself. Air in the pipes starts 


the pump. When the air is pulled out, the pump stops. 
The whole operation is automatic. 


The Question of Cost 


NTIL the details of your heating-prob- 
lems are known it will be impossible 
to tell you the cost of installing the Reliable 
Vacuum Pump. But it is certain that the 
saving in fuel-cost and the gain in comfort 
will pay many times over for the cost of the 
pump. 
The cost of operation, which varies with the work to 
be done, is trifling in any case. Actual meter tests show 
that the Permanent Building, Cleveland, with 8,000 


square feet of radiation, uses but 3 cents’ worth of water 
a day for operating the pump. 


Investigate Immediately 


SSURE next winter’s comfort and economy 
by making an immediate investigation 
of the Reliable Vacuum Pump. 


Write today for the handsome free booklet: “ Better 
Heat at Less Cost.’”’ If you give detais of your heat- 
ing problem, including the size and character of your 
building, definite information can be prepared more 
quickly. 


The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 


General Offices, Garfield Building 
CLEVELAND 
Twenty Branches in United States 


Canadian Representatives: 


The GURNEY FOUNDRY CO,, Ltd., Toronto 


All using the Reliable Vacuum Pump 


1 McKenna Bros. Brass Co., Pittsburgh 10 Rosalind Apartments, Kansas City 19 Abraham Lincoln Grade School 

2 Masonic Temple, Flint, Mich. 11 David C, Whitney Residence Boston 
3 Peerless Automatic Machine Co. Grosse Pt. Farm, Mich, 20 Champion Shoe Mach. Co., St. Louis 

Cleveland 12 Marston Residence, Appleton, Wis. 21 Exchange Hotel, Utica, N. Y. 
Grace Church and School, Milwaukee 13 Grant Rohrer Res., New York City 22 Home of the Register Life 

5 Handlan Bldg., Aberdeen, S. D. 14 Fentress Terrace, East Cleveland Davenport, Ia. 
6 Griswold Hotel, Detroit 15 Ralph Connable Residence, Buffalo 23 New Armory, Bay City, Mich. 

7 Oak Hill Country Club, Rochester 16 H. Roede Residence, Weehawken 24 St. Joseph's Hospital, South Bend 
8 Garfield School, Boone, Ia. 17 Rauh Residence, Indianapolis 25 Georgitzer Building, Utica, N. Y. 
9 First National Bank, Rock Island, IIL. 18 Webb Building, Roslindale, Mass, 26 Dominican College, San Rafael, Cal. 
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Take This 
Good Job 


on Sworn Statement 


of its Worth 


OU CAN do this—anywhere you 
live—if you get the chance. To be- 
gin at once write today for this new 
proposition, proved wonderfully successful. 
No experience was necessary for these 
teachers, lawyers, salesmen, clerks, writers, 
business men—and women as well as men — 
who joined our selling organization, now 
making better incomes than they had before. 
We show you sworn statements before 
notaries and voluntary enthusiastic letters 
from our representatives everywhere telling 
the money they are making —as high as 
$25 to $50 a week and up—many at the rate 
of several thousand dollars a year. 
Be your own ‘‘boss’’—independent to 
work in the time you please. Work when 
you know you can make the most money. 


Do this in part or all your time as 
Agent, Salesman or Manager 


I wanta good man or woman 
in every territory of the U.S. 
—as local agent for one 
county, or as general man- 
ager for a number of coun- 
ties. This proposition offers 
an opportunity for you, to 
build up a splendid and per- 
manent income. Hundreds of 
others are making a big 
success of this in their terri- 
tories. No experience is 
necessary to start, but I want 
representatives who will do 
their best, who will treat 
me square and who will 
follow plain, easy 

and helpful in- 
structions. I 
am organizing 
my selling 
force now, 
and I want 
you to be- 
gin at 
once. 


It’s well worth 
your while to write 
us and get our special 
offer to you. That 
costs you only a 2c 
stamp or a postal. 

If we didn’t have 
a good, straightfor- 
ward proposition 
this advertisement 
wouldn’t be here. 


Guaranteed / 

to sharpen 

every in its work. Has 
razor— ? proven its value by 
safety or / the demand of thou- 
old style sands of razor users in 


_f every part of the U. S. 


The Never Fail 
Automatic Razor 


Sharpener 


—So Much Talked About 


No charge made for territory. Protection against others 
Tunning over your field. Co-operation, assistance, personal 
attention to each man. 

This is a new proposition. A positive automatic razor 
stropper—absolutely guaranteed to sharpen to a keen 


smooth, velvety edge any razor—satety or old style—all 
the same. Handles any and every blade automatically. 
Just a few seconds will put it in perfect and better shape to 


give a cooling, soothing, satisfying shave than can any 
expert hand operator, ro matter how carefuliy he works. 
Men are eager to buy it. Women buy it for presents to men. 


The possibilities are unlimited. We absolutely piepare 
you on how to start at once and make a great succese 
for yourself and us. Investigate. Don’t delay. Teri- 
tory is going fast. Write today and give the name ot 
your county, 


Address, Secretary 


The Never Fail Co. 3S} 


1150 Colton Bldg. 


Toledo, 0. Tear 


S This Out 
and Mail Today 


Secretary, THE NEVER FAIL CO. 
1150 Colton Building, Toledo, Ohio, 
Send me your offer, your ihe 5 eg Ate me to 


represent you and all the facts about what others 
are doing in similar work for you. 


Name > 


County iil 


(Be sure to name your county) 


Address. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


time for no further reflection—the big red 
team was surging lumpishly into the low 
blue line. 

The little team, fighting with cleats dug 
into the mud, was forced backward; the 
slippery soil betrayed it; sapped beneath 
it its superior speed. It went back, and 
then again, a few seconds later, to big slow 
bucks too heavy for it. Almost immedi- 
ately this took on a sort of mechanical pre- 
cision. The signal sounded, the red backs 
came forward, the two lines met in a 
swirl—and the little team slid back. Car- 
ter danced frantically about the whirling 
mass, afraid to mix in on account of the 
post he must guard and seeing his mates go 
back before his eyes. Then suddenly he 
himself was attacked; and so completely 
had his whole personality gone to the ham- 
mered and distressed center that now he 
was caught napping. With a shock of sur- 
prise he saw the three backs, instead of 
plunging straight ahead, come toward him; 
with stupor he watched the rise and fall of 
their low, galloping shoulders. Only at 
the last limit of possible action did he re- 
member. He leaped out and back, just 
escaping being rounded. The red squad 
swerved sharply. Behind the interference 
he saw the man bending over the ball. He 
leaped after him, too late, missed by sev- 
eral feet—and, lying flat, saw the forma- 
tion, slipping between him and Flannigan 
and fiercely attacked now, go stumbling on, 
to collapse at last far behind the blue line. 

He got up and ran to his place, full of a 
bewildered rage. Again heavy bucks ham- 
mered the little team back, and another 
attack, directed at him and succeeding in 
exactly the same way, brought the reds 
very near. 

There, however, in the shadow of their 
own goal-posts, the last white line searing 
their backs like hot iron, the men of the 
little team, fighting like catamounts, tore 
to pieces three charges; and, taking the 
ball, they punted it back to the center of 
the field. 

But the red team came on again, heavy, 
with that steady inexorable pressure which 
the little team, slipping in the mud, could 
not withstand. With slow heaving masses 
on the center, varied by sudden end runs 
thrown at Carter again working mechan- 
ically like a pile-driver, they crumpled the 
blue band back upon its own goal-posts; 
but there again, disgrace cracking its whip, 
the little teammates stopped the giants. 

It was like a nightmare. All the time, in 
spite of Bloomingdale’s relieving kicks, the 
struggle remained in the blue territory, all 
the time in the shadow of the goal-posts. 
All the time, the last white line close to 
their backs, the little team just saved itself, 
holding on with clawed fingernails to the 
edge of a precipice. 

But Carter’s condition was gradually 
changing; he was changing it, with con- 
centration, with patience, keeping himself 
in hand; his mind was speeding up; he 
was speeding it up. It had caught up with 
the events; it moved with them; it began 
to hover ahead of them. The last time he 
had missed his man by inches instead of 
yards. He had discovered something. 
Since always they went by inside of him, 
between him and Flannigan, he must be 
playing too far out. He moved in cau- 
tiously. Bloomingdale came to him in a 
lull. ‘‘What’s the matter, Carter? What’s 
the matter?’ he asked, almost tearfully. 

“T’ll get them next time,’’ answered 
Carter with absolute assurance. 

He felt sure now, for he had discovered 
something else; he had discovered -what 
was so puzzling in the attacks directed at 
him. They were no ordinary end runs. 
It was not the right half who took the ball. 
The backs all went forward as interference 
and it was the right tackle, a big fellow 
with a hard, firm run, who stepped out of 
the line and, swirling behind the backs, took 
the ball. 

The next moment they were coming at 
him again. He leaped far back, standing 
there loose and vulnerable, drawing the 
interference to him. When their lowered 
heads were almost at his belly, he suddenly 
sprang back inside and found himself face 
to face with the furtive runner carrying 
the ball. The very success of the maneuver 
turned it here almost to disaster. Sur- 
prised, Carter stood still for the fraction of 
a second, stupid. The man was so close he 
could not tackle. Then he fell limply for- 
ward with outstretched arms; the arms 


slid in loose embrace along the burly form, 
caught at the knees—and the red jersey 
abruptly flopped to earth. 

As Carter rose triumphant, the whistle 
announcing the end of the first half was 
trilling over the field. 

When the second half began Carter felt 
that he was another boy than the one who 
had started in the contest three-quarters 
of an hour before. He had found himself. 
He had found himself, all alone, in silent 
meditation during the feverish disorder of 
the intermission, while Blair poured upon 
them hot words—and the trainer cold 
water. 

Again, after some skirmishing, the bat- 
tle seemed to settle down to the same 
despairing monotony. The red team again 
had the ball; again they were coming 
down the field in heavy, lumpish surges, 
which the blue team, slipping in the mud, 
could not hold. One man, though, knew 
that there had been a change; knew that 
at least one breach had been thoroughly 
plugged. This was Carter; watchful and 
cool at his end, he was waiting with desire 
to be attacked. 

He waited, it seemed a long time; he 
feared that they had forgotten him; but 
finally he leaped forward, full of a cold, 
fierce joy. They were coming at him this 
time; right away he had caught the side- 
wise spring of the backs, the swirling of 
the right tackle out of the line. They 
were coming at him, the four backs to- 
gether in interference, the tackle running 
low behind them, ba!l under elbow. He 
leaped toward them; when they were near 
he went down along the ground, cleats of 
both shoes dug deep, his back, neck and 
head rigid in a barlike horizontal line. 
They were upon him now. An instinct had 
come to him abruptly—a strange, clear 
instinct that seemed to possess all the com- 
plicated secrets of force-appliance. He felt 
like a woodchopper at the instant he brings 
his ax down exactly into the right nick. 
The rising knee of the interference leader 
was almost in his face; suddenly his whole 
body, cleats still dug into the earth, back, 
neck and head still in a straight, tense 
horizontal line, went forward with a short, 
stiff, hard jolt, compact and smoothly vio- 
lent as a machine gun’s recoil. It struck 
with precision the apex of the charge. A 
gasp came from the attentive side line, a 
sort of shocked sigh. The interference was 
up in the air, asprawl, as if beneath it a 
bomb had detonated. It struck the ground 
again in a limp, disordered mass. Crouch- 
ing there, still in the same posture, Carter 
waited for the man with the ball; but the 
man with the ball did not appear—he was 
beneath the interference. 

Carter, going back to his place, was 
now full of a proud fury. He could have 
shouted; he could have poured forth yells 
of provocation and defiance and contempt; 
his arm wanted to rise and shake a fist. 
But he only got down low, silent and grim. 
The quarter of the red team, standing 
behind his line and about to give his signal, 
threw him an astonished inspecting glance, 
as if to assure himself that the holder of 
the position had not been changed. Carter 
smiled at him wickedly; and then he was 
springing forward again. The red quarter 
had decided to try him once more. Again 
Carter, cleats dug and back horizontal, met 
the charge with that short pistonlike move- 
ment; again the formation went up in the 
air and came down in a sprawl. 

It was now, for the first time in good 
position, the blue team’s ball; and here 
the results of Blair’s coaching showed—the 
hours and hours spent charging up and 
down the campus beneath the sodden 
rains. With all the strain it had under- 
gone, the little team was still dry and fit. 
Tightening up for the offense, it looked 
whittled down, hard and clean. It shot 
forward; and it was the compressed precise 
impact of aram. The red team streamed 
backward, cut in two. 

The signals followed each other fast; 
the little team went toward the red’s goal- 
posts with metallic, pinging blows. Hach 
man was a perfect cog; each man held a 
flame within. As they crouched tight, 
shoulder to shoulder, a current ran through 
them all, welding them; a mutter of 
brotherly encouragement ran from end to 
end; and as, to their reiterated attacks, 
white line after white line passed success- 
ively beneath their feet, they glowed with 
approaching triumph and derided their 
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from 30% to 5( 


By means of two remat 
time and labor-saving featy 
—a magazine feed and r 
grates—the “Spencer” suc 
fully burns the small, inexpe 
“steam” sizes of hard coal ¢ 
maintains an even tempera! 
with slight attention. 

The saving in coal costs alo 
will, in a few seasons, easily 
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The “Spencer” 
fully burns No. | 
wheat and other 
steam-size hard coals, costing from $2 t 
less per ton than the sizes used in orc 
heaters, and burns no more tons. 
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to Coal weather —twice in severe, 
its water-jacketed magazine feed holds fre 
12 to 24 hours’ fuel supply. 
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Steamer tubular boiler, is the quick 
and most efficient steaming device known 
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consumption in half. 
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good dividends for 
Investment owner. The saving 


alone will easily pay for it in a few seas 
Many “Spencer” owners report an ann 
saving of $100 and more. 


Valuable Investigate the heal 


Booklets Free Phe" <a 


purchase of a lifetime, and one in whicl 
can afford to get all the facts. Let us 8 
you our new 40-page catalog d 
ing the “Spencer” in detail and 
interesting booklet, containing 
endorsements of 60 users. | 
gladly mailed free on request. 
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200 People’s National Bank 
Building, SCRANTON, PA. 
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St. St. Louis, Century Bldg. Canadian 
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No need of Slippers 


— feet feel fine” 


When you come 
home at night— 
you won’t have 
burning, aching, 
tired feet—you 
won’t bother 
with slippers—if you 
have been walking 
and standing in 


Dr. A. Reed 
Cushion Shoes 


soft fibre cushions support 

| arches, and compress under 

| heels, the balls of your feet 
your toes— distribute your 

ht evenly over the entire 
ms of your feet—and your 
sink down luxuriantly into 
foot comfort. 


Style Book Free 


|. Reed Cushion Shoes are made in 
yles and leathers. Try a pair of 
you do not have to ‘“‘break in’? 
east investigate by requesting our 
Booklet now. If your dealer does 

the Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe we 


2 1,3, 5—Cushion 
compresses under 
3 _ heels, balls of feet 
and toes. 
4 2—Cushion supports arch, 
4—Cushion fills hollow places. 


GENERALITIES 


Don’t be Blinded 


by Generalities 
quality when you buy collars. Get 
collars—they will last twice as long 
‘ton. Besides you can get Warranted 
1 ones for the same price (2 for 25c). 


Barker Brand 


WARRANTED LINEN COLLARS 
2 for 25c 


all the style any other collar has, plus 
ng qualities,and cost you just the same. 


7 


100 styles to choose from 
at most dealers 
If you have collar troubles, 
write us. 


8 collars sent prepaid for $1 
when not easily obtained from dealers. 
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burly opponents. Carter, close to Flan- 
nigan, felt the heat of his body; working 
together they boxed and upset the big 
red tackle opposite them, opening holes 
through which Dyer flashed like an eel. 
“Oh, you Carter!” cried Flannigan. ‘Oh, 
you Flannigan!” cried Carter. ‘On his 
head this time, eh?”’ ‘On his back this 
time, eh?”’ And working together as one 
being, they threw upside down, on his head, 
on his back, the poor, weary red tackle. 

Five yards from a touchdown, though, 
Dyer slipped in a puddle and dropped the 
ball. The reds fell upon it and punted out 
of danger, clear to the center of the field. 

“We'll get you this time!”’ cried the men 
of the little team. Tightening up close, in 
no whit discouraged, taking the ball they 
again started for the red goal-posts. With 
short, springy, precise jolts they hammered 
the tiring red team back along the field; 
but Fate was still reluctant. Very close 
to the last white line the ball popped out 
of a pile-up and the reds again secured it. 
They punted. Bloomingdale let the slip- 
pery sphere slip out of his hands and again 
a red jersey covered it. It was the red 
team’s ball in the center of the field. 

Immediately the red team began to at- 
tack heavily again, as it had done through- 
out the first half. They let Carter’s wing 
alone now and kept at the center of the 
line, which again was proving vulnerable. 
They could not withstand there the fear- 
ful, heavy pressure. The mud annihilated 
their superiority in speed. Even as they 
fought, they felt themselves sliding back 
along the treacherous earth. The signal 
rang out; the red backs plunged forward, 
and immediately the two teams coalesced 
in a round, whirling human mass. It 
swayed; it went to the right and to the 
left; it collapsed; and each time the col- 
lapse was toward the blue team and ate up 
a few more yards of its dwindling ground. 
Carter hopped and skipped, impotent, 
about the close-packed human tower, in 
virtue of his post afraid to weld himself 
into its composite of forces, hovering about 
it with eyes keen for the luck of a fumbled 
ball, for something that could be seized. 
Before his eyes, beneath his hands almost, 
he saw his straining mates slip back. 

He was getting closer and closer, itching 
to take part. Finally he could stand it 
no longer. Stooping low, he applied his 
shoulder behind his fellows. It seemed as 
if this alone were enough almost to restore 
the balance. The mass spilled again to- 
ward the blue team, but only with a small 
gain. Carter was encouraged. ‘‘We’ve 
got them!” he thought. 

Even as he rose, by chance his glance fell 
upon the red quarter, already up behind the 
jumble of intertwined arms and legs. The 
quarter was looking at Carter. Immedi- 
ately he turned away his head, but Carter 
had caught the look. It was a look out 
of slits of eyes; a look that held cunning 
and satisfaction. It was profoundly dis- 
comforting. Somehow it was connected to 
something else. As he walked toward his 
position at the wing of the reforming line 
Carter was searching for this association. 
It had to do with Eddie Sharon—that was 
it; the quarter’s furtive look had some 
subtle connection with Eddie Sharon. 
Carter crouched tense at his post. The 
red quarter was giving his signal. His 
look—it had to do with something Sharon 
had said. And now Carter heard the 
words as if they were being spoken in his 
ear. He saw again before him Sharon’s 
excited blue eyes; he heard him speak: 
“‘They’ve a fake mass, with a run around 
the end!”’ 

The ball moved backward; the backs, 
gathering it up, plunged into the center. 
It was a mass just like the others, but 
Carter did not go into it this time; he 
remained out on the wing, vigilant. 

The backs seemed engaged deep within 
the press of struggling men; but more 
and more Carter’s distrust —and with it his 
watchfulness—was rising. The human 
tower was not whirling this time; it was 
not oscillating back and forth, to right 
and left. It seemed petrified; it was still, 
strangely still. Suddenly two men shot 
out of it and shoulder to shoulder rammed 
at Carter. He eluded them with a light, 
dancing side step; they flashed by him like 
blind, mad bulls—and uncovered another 
red jersey. For a fraction of a second 
Carter saw the man vividly. He saw 
him running hard, sneakingly and low— 
so low that his right arm, hanging loose, 
almost touched the ground in a gorillalike 
gesture, while the left gathered up to his 
breast the precious leather oval. He saw 
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A car of French design of the very latest fashion. 
Design protected by letters patent. 

The ** Patrician’? (illustrated) — 100-inch wheelbase; 30 cell, 13 plate Exide 
Hycap battery; $2150 F. O. B. Detroit. 

The ** Regent’? — 86-inch wheelbase; 27 cell, 11 plate Exide Hycap battery; 
£1750 F. O. B. Detroit. 

The *‘ Torpedo’? — Open car; folding top, windshield and lamp equipment; 
#1650 F. O. B. Detroit. 


Your family wi 
be safe in the 
HUPP-YEATS 


ELECTRIC COACH 


Not long ago the branch managers of the Hupp Corpora- 
tion—men necessarily in closest touch with the tendencies 
of the buying public— gathered from all parts of the country 
at the plant in Detroit. 

To a man they confirmed the reports we have had that the 
prediction we made for the Hupp -Yeats is coming true: — 

That the advantages of the Hupp-Yeats’ low-hung body 
are so obvious, so noteworthy, that it would establish a new 
school of electric carriage design. 

The greatest of these advantages is safety—the one factor 
to be considered first and above all else by the man who buys 
an electric for his family. 

No less an authority than the head of one of the greatest 
tire concerns in the United States— who devises tires to over- 
come skidding insofar as tires may overcome it—says the 
Hupp-Yeats, in addition to the pleasant certainty that it 
cannot and will not overturn, is more nearly skid-proof than 
any other car in America, gasoline or electric. 

Thus the Hupp-Yeats guards its occupants against the two 
dangerous possibilities of motor conveyance—capsizing and 
skidding—because its body, the bulk of its weight, is swung 
close to the ground. 

No other electric can give you the safety of the Hupp- 
Yeats; but the Hupp-Yeats affords you all that any other 
electric offers, and more: — 

Luxury and elegance; rich interior; a more than handsome 
exterior; greater ease of entrance and exit; unusual economy 
of operation because of the direct motor-to-axle drive, the 
curved roof and sloping hood. 

We have just issued a truly beautiful catalog, a copy of 
which we shall be glad to mail to you. 


HUPP CORPORATION, 111 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Mich. 
BRANCHES: 


Detroit, Woodward and Warren Avenues 
ansas City, 34th and Broadway 

Los Angeles, 816 South Olive Street 

Minneapolis, 1334 Nicollet Avenue 

Philadelphia, 330 North Broad Street 


Buffalo, 1225 Main Street 
Chicago, 2615 Michigan Avenue 
Cleveland, 1992 East 13th Street 
Denver, 1620 Broadway 
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Saved From being 
A Poor lnventor! 


Out in Caro, Michigan, some years ago, an In- 
ventor conceived a clever idea for an adjustable 
steel horse collar. 


Funny thing for a man to be thinking about, 
wasn’t it ?—sort of wasting time? 


—that’s.what the town banker thought and he 
couldn’t see the new-fangled collar even for the 
loan of a few dollars. But a wiser man put up 
money for the patent and formed a_ partnership 
with the Inventor— 


(You’re wrong—the ‘“‘lived happy ever after’’ 
don’t come yet. ) 


The first thing they did was to fail—almost. They 
didn’t go the right way about marketing their 
collars. Tried to sell them through agents. Failed. 
Nearly gave up. 


—and then an advertising agent, who knew both 
merchandizing and mediums, happened along. 


He saw in that patent horse collar a great mail 
order proposition—and he saw in Farm Journal 
the medium for placing it before those who 
needed it. 


Finally a one-inch advertisement was inserted in 
Farm Journal. Inquiries began coming in at once. 
In answering these inquiries the makers requested 
an advance payment of $15 for three sets of the 
collars. Orders, with checks, followed. A thrill 
of busy-ness went through the little factory. 


Then the superintendent of a Pennsylvania mine 
saw the advertisement in Farm Journal, tried 
samples of the collars and placed an order for 


$6,000 worth of them. 


The rest was plain sailing. That collar was and is 
a money-making success. Farm Journal not only 
provided the right audience for the makers, but 
provided an audience WITH CONFIDENCE in 
the reliability of any advertiser in its columns—a 
confidence so strong that payment zz advance was 
made for the first collars sold. 


Our Book “‘ Tests and Testimony”’ tells of other remarkable 
successes which have been achieved through advertising in Farm 
Journal, giving names and details. It also gives many other 
interesting facts about this “* Biggest Little Paper in the World.”’ 
Besides, the Book contains the most extremely valuable infor- 
mation about agricultural wealth and conditions. It also gives a 
world of interesting data about the needs of farmers and their 
families—how to appeal to them, etc. 


In short, it’s a really wonderful book which all who advertise, 
whether they are at present reaching farm people or not ought 
to have. It’s yours for a request on your business letter head. 
Better write for it to-day. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Publishers 


FARM JOURNAL 
“‘Unlike Any Other Paper’’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The November number is about closing. A quick 
order will catch it. Forms close October 5th. 
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him thus, vivid for a fraction of a second, 
and then, with a snarl of eagerness, crashed 
into him. Even as he crashed, he heard the 
thump of the escaping ball and, letting go 
the man, dropped light on his hands and 
feet. A few yards away, almost under his 
nose, the ball was spinning on the ground 
like a shell. His legs straightened out; and 
to their spring his whole body, flying low 
along the ground, went like an arrow for 
that ball. He reached it, his arms were 
about it; with a convulsive movement he 
doubled up, rolled, and with a gasp of sur- 
prise found himself upright, the whole field 
free before him. Lowering his head, he 
drummed the earth with nervous feet and 
put on speed. 

A white line passed beneath him. A red 
jersey was running parallel to him; the 
man now diagonaled toward him; he left 
the ground in a long tackle. Raising high 
his free right arm, Carter brought it down 
like a sword and chopped the clutching 
hands from his knees. Mysteriously 
another red figure appeared before him. 
Carter approached it, slacking up the 
slightest bit, watching warily out of the 
sides of his eyes. As he neared he slanted 
off more and more to the right; when 
almost they were meeting he swerved 
sharply to the left—and he was free. Be- 
fore him were greensward, white lines 
and—far—the goal-posts. He lowered his 
head, put on a new burst of speed; a 
white line passed—and something like a 
snake twined itself about his ankles, throw- 
ing him heavily. He had been tackled 
from behind. 

But it didn’t matter; nothing mattered 
now! The little team was running up, 
forming its line, full of proud, gay fight. 
They tightened up, shoulder to shoulder. 
They took the ball; they pinged into the 
fat red team like bullets into butter; they 
went forward with attacks precipitate and 
precise as the bucking of a compressed-air 
drill. A fierce and joyous confidence bub- 
bled in their veins; encouraging shouts 
ran along the line. ‘“‘Oh, you Carter!” 
cried Flannigan; ‘‘Oh, you Flannigan!’’ 
cried Carter. “‘On-his back? On his 
head?”? And working as one man they 
spilled on his back, on his head, the poor, 
tired red tackle, while Dyer flashed by. 

On their last white line the reds made a 
stand. Twice the little blue men were 
stopped in their tracks. Then, furious, 
they took Dyer by the nape of the neck 
and shot him through, past the white line, 
past the goal-posts, to the fence! 


XII 


FTERWARD Carter found himself 
back in the dressing rooms beneath 
the bleachers; about him and his team- 
mates, the substitutes and strangers who 
had slipped in prattled their joy of suc- 
cess; but those who had played triumphed 
in silence, the grimness of the fight still 
upon them. Sharon wandered toward his 
corner and faced him as he stood against 
the wall. ‘“‘You’ve played a good game, 
Carter,” he said. But Carter felt all 
serewed-up; his nerves, his muscles, the 
cells of his brain, were tensed and he could 
not relax. It was with a scowl that he 
answered Sharon and the latter turned 
away with a little, soundless laugh. Blair 
stood at the doer regarding them all, but 
saying nothing, and smoking a long cigar. 

They rode back in the tally-hos the same 
way they had come, but now the eleven 
who had played were up on top, inhaling 
the fresh air. 

At the Athletic Club, after cleansing 
showers, they slipped into the cool, green 
pool. Carter, floating idly about, felt the 
relaxing process gradually complete itself. 
He remembered how a few hours before he 
had looked at this marble pool wistfully 
as a consummation, ages of toil removed. 

And afterward came the dinner. It was 
a pretty dinner. Right away, as soon as he 
was certain of success, the manager had 
sped downtown to order it. It consisted 


| especially of all the good things that for 


months had been forbidden them. 

The table was long, very white with 
linen and brilliant with erystal. Joyous 
yellow chrysanthemums were strewn down 
the center. Everything you dropped your 
spoon into, or stuck your fork into, every- 
thing you raised to your lips, had an under- 
savor beneath the real taste—which was 
good enough already—a subtle exquisite- 
ness, which must have been as the divine 
ambrosia’s. The gold and red glasses 
tinkled like little bells. 

And still more satisfactory was some- 
thing that ran around the long table. It 


| 


September , 


was something subtle, impalpab| 
perfectly evident; it was felt j 
A current it was—a warm, 

that went from man to man, f 
heart, binding them all; which 
chest feel as though inside of 
were trying to bloom, were 

bony case to make room for sp 

Carter was really one of the 
reservation which had hedge 
gone. They shouted at him 
table just as if he had been 
others—just as if he had been Dy 
instance. 

The manager got up and ma 
He said that after the long lin 
defeats the Freshmen had toda 
confidence and a new faith in 
that they had shown the way. 
cheered standing, and napkins flew 
the air. ; 

Some one started a little song. T 
took it up. A 


Oh, here’s to Charley Dyer, — 
Charley Dyer, Charley D 
Oh, here’s to Charley Dyer, — 
Charley Dyer —heigh-ho! 


It went on thus, endlessly a 
taking on one after the other all { 
of the men of theteam. At thec 
of each couplet the glasses were lift 
the lights and sipped. ; 

Finally the song had gotten doy } 
Carter. : | : 

Oh, here’s to Harry Carter, 
Harry Carter, Harry Carter, | 


Oh, here’s to Harry Carter, 
Harry Carter —heigh-ho!_ 


And Carter sat there very 
after the heigh-ho had sound 
glasses had tinkled and the gentle» 
had gone on to another name. | 

A little later he became aware that 
far off at the head of the table, w 
up. He rose and then came on behin 
chairs, toward Carter. He stopped 
at Carter’s back—it seemed a lo 
There was an empty seat at 
right—the seat of Flannigan, who 
embracing Dyer on the other side. 

Suddenly this chair was filled b: 
Carter looked straight ahead, embarra} 

“You played a good game, Cart 

A blush rose from Carter’s colla 
roots of his hair. He did not look 
He couldn’t. The emotions of the day 
piling up perilously. 

There was a silence. Blair was 
close, an elbow upon the table. 
Carter,” he went on at length; “ 
you stop that time—after the fir 
Why didn’t you keep on?” 4 

““Why, I was—I was hurt,” said 
He could not speak easily becaus 
thing pressed upon his Adam’s ap’ 
hurt my knee. The director tol 
keep off for two weeks.” { 

Blair gave a little whistle. 
didn’t you tell me?” he questione 
“T thought you had quit. Thou 
were a quitter uF ’ 

“T’m no quitter,’ Carter mang 
whisper. 

“Even today, I was watching yo 
time, ready to yank you out if— 
why didn’t you tellme? Didn’t ye 
it was the rule to report to me?’ 

“T didn’t know, but I guessed s 
Carter. ‘I wanted to tell you and 
I tried—several times. But—but 
don’t know. I didn’t seem able tor 
that’s all!” 

Blair remained very still a long m 
Carter was looking at him slyly oul 
corners of his eyes. Gradually a ligh 
into the captain’s face; then a smil 
the old smile, with its reservation, it 
criticism, its indefinable cruelty— 
soft with retrospect, which looked | 
something precious and gentle, no} 
The captain got up. Carter felt his 
caressing, upon his shoulder. ‘‘ You 
man!” said Blair, drawing on the sy! 
“You darned Freshman!” 

And suddenly Carter went forw 
the table, with a little smothered h 

He repossessed himself imme 
though. Blair was again at the hea 
table. He stood on his chair, one foo 
the table, in his hand a brimming 
The tumult dwindled to silence. | 

“To the Freshman!” cried Blai 

There was a singular significance 
way he leaned upon the word ‘“ Fresh 
And as he raised the glass to his | 
looked at Carter and Carter looked 


| 
| 
| 
: 
: 


(THE END) 


Al 


wr of the two five-hundred bets he 
qd to play for two thousand. 

S  progression,”” McMurtrey 
¢ and was rewarded by a glare from 
. But the manager was insistent. 
yon’t have to play progression, Grief, 
sou’ re foolish.” 

Wy’s playing this game?” Deacon 
it! his host; and then, to Grief: ‘‘I’ve 
: thousand to you. Will you play 
 thousand?”’ 

i nodded, the fourth game began 
jicon won. The manifest unfairness 
«betting was known to all of them. 
; he had lost three games out of four 
had lost no money. By the child’s 
ef doubling his wager with each loss 
,90und, with the first game he won, 
:er how long delayed, to be even 


| ow evinced an unspoken desire to 
it Grief passed the deck to be cut. 
jat?” Deacon cried. ‘‘You want 


Wen’t got anything yet,”’ Grief mur- 
(whimsically, as he began the deal. 
ie usual five hundred, I suppose?” 
Ghame of what he had done must 
» agled in Deacon, for he answered: 

e'll play for a thousand. And say! 
fone points is too long. Why not 
ize points out —if it isn’t too rapid 


't will make it a nice quick little 
», Grief agreed. 

former method of play was repeated. 
( lost two games, doubled the stake 
3 again even. But Grief was pa- 
hough the thing occurred several 
n the next hour’s play. Then 
2d what he was waiting for—a 
aing in the series of losing games 
The latter doubled to four 


“shook his head. “You can’t do 
uknow. You’ve only ten thousand 
vith the company.’ 

mean you won’t give me action?” 
‘asked hoarsely. ‘‘ You mean that 
ght thousand of my money you’re 
uit? 9» 

famniled and shook his head. 
|robbery, plain robbery,’”’ Deacon 
le “You take my money and won’t 
if action.” 

_you’re wrong. I’m perfectly willing 
you what action you’ve got coming 
You’ve got two thousand pounds 
‘n yet.” 

, we'll play it,” Deacon took him 
fou cut.” 

game was played in silence, save 


ne did keep track. Two-thirds of 
y et the last deal he threw 
is han 


‘ds put me out,” he said. ‘I have 
“seven.” / 
you’ve made a mistake!’ Deacon 


ned, his face white and drawn. 

mn I shall have lost. Count them.” 
passed over his stack of takings, 
acon with trembling fingers verified 
int. He half shoved his chair back 
ie table and emptied his glass. 
about him at unsympathetic faces. 
ney I’ll be catching the next steamer 
ney,” he said, and for the first time 
ach was quiet and without bluster. 
rief told them afterward: 
| or raised a roar I wouldn’t have 
‘im that last chance. As it was he 
$s medicine like a man, and I had to 


‘on glanced at his watch, simulated 
7 yawn and started to rise. 

jit,” Grief said. ‘Do you want 
action?” 

other sank down in his chair, strove 
k but could not, licked his dry lips 
dded his head. 

tain Donovan here sails at daylight 
azunga for Karo-Karo,” Grief began 
eming irrelevance. ‘‘ Karo-Karo is 
sand in the sea, with a few thou- 
tocoanut trees. Pandanus grows 
out they can’t grow sweet potatoes 
4 There are about eight hundred 
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natives, a king and two prime ministers, 
and the last three named are the only ones 
who wear any clothes. It’s a sort of God- 
forsaken little hole and once a year I send 
a schooner up from Goboto. The drinking 
water is brackish, but old Tom Butler has 
survived on it for a dozen years. He’s the 
only white man there, and he has a boat’s 
crew of five Santa Cruz boys who would 
run away or kill him if they could. That 
is why they were sent there. They can’t 
run away. He is always supplied with the 
hard cases from the plantations. 

“Naturally you are wondering what it 
isallabout. But have patience. AsI have 
said, Captain Donovan:sails on the annual 
trip to Karo-Karo at daylight tomorrow. 
Tom Butler is oldand getting quite helpless. 
I’ve tried to retire him to Australia, but he 
says he wants to remain and die on Karo- 
Karo, and he will in the next year or so. 
He’s a queer old codger. Now the time is 
due for me to send some white man up to 
take the work off his hands. I wonder how 
you’d like the job. You’d have to stay two 
years. 

“Hold on, I’ve not finished. You’ve 
talked frequently of action this evening. 
There’s no action in betting away what 
you’ve never sweated for. The money 
you’ve lost to me was left you by your 
father or some other relative who did the 
sweating. But two years of work as trader 
on Karo-Karo would mean something. I'll 
bet the ten thousand I’ve won from you 
against two years of your time. If you 
win, the money’s yours. If you lose, you 
take the job at Karo-Karo and sail at day- 
light. Now that’s what might be called 
real action. Will you play?” 

Deacon could not speak. His throat 
lumped and he nodded his head as he 
reached for the cards. 

“One thing more,” Grief said. ‘‘I can do 
even better. If you lose, two years of your 
time are mine—naturally without wages. 
Nevertheless, I’ll pay you wages. If your 
work is satisfactory, if you observe all in- 
structions and rules, I’ll pay you five thou- 
sand pounds a year for two years. The 
money will be deposited with the company, 
to be paid to you with interest when the 
time expires. Is that all right?” 

““Too much so,”’ Deacon answered. “‘ You 
are unfair to yourself. A trader only gets 
ten or fifteen pounds a month.”’ 

“Put it down to action then,” Grief said 
with an air of dismissal. ‘‘And before we 
begin I’ll jot down several of the rules. 
These you will repeat aloud every morn- 
ing during the two years—if you lose. 
They are for the good of your soul. When 
you have repeated them aloud seven hun- 
dred and thirty Karo-Karo mornings I am 
confident they will be in your memory 
to stay. Lend me your pen, Mac. Now, 
let’s see.” 

He wrote steadily and rapidly for some 
minutes, then proceeded to read the 
matter aloud: 


“T must always remember that one man is as 
good as another, save and except when he thinks 
he is better. 

“No matter how drunk I am I must not fail to 
be a gentleman. A gentleman is a man who is 
gentle. Note: It would be better not to get drunk. 

“When I play a man’s game with men, I must 
play like a man. 

“A good curse, rightly used and rarely, is an 
efficient thing. Too many curses spoil the cursing. 
Note: A curse cannot change a card sequence nor 
cause the wind to blow. 

“There is no license for a man to be less than 
aman. Ten thousand pounds cannot purchase 
such a license.” 


At the beginning of the reading Deacon’s 
face had gone white with anger. Then had 
arisen, from neck to forehead, a slow and 
terrible flush that deepened to the end of 
the reading. 

“There, that will be all,’’ Grief said, as 
he folded the paper and tossed it to the 
center of the table. ‘‘Are you still ready 
to play the game?”’ 

“T deserve it,’’ Deacon muttered bro- 
kenly. “I’ve been anass! Mr. Gee, before 
I know whether I win or lose I want to apol- 
ogize. Maybe it was the whisky, I don’t 
know, but I’m an ass, a cad, a bounder— 
everything that’s rotten.” 

He held out his hand and the half-caste 
took it beamingly. 

“T say, Grief,’ he blurted out, ‘“‘the 
boy’s all right. Call the whole thing off 
and let’s forget it in a final nightcap.” 
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Woman’s Fight With Dirt Has 
Always Been an Unequal One 


Many a woman wears her- 
self out before her time 
trying to keep her home 
spotless— simply because 
up till now she has had 
the most imperfect of 
tools to work with. 


At best, brooms or carpet sweepers remove not 
more than 20% of the dirt and dust. The balance, 
80%, either remains where it is or simply changes 
its location to some other part of the room. 


It is this fine dirt ground into carpets and rugs that causes them 
to wear out—that makes wall paper, hangings, furniture and pictures 
look dingy and ruins beautiful belongings long before their time. 


With ‘RICHMOND’ Vacuum Cleaning, all this is changed. 


Instead of devoting a day out of every week and a week 
or more out of every year, the work can be done in a few 
hours now and then—without bother, annoyance or disturbance. 


‘RICHMOND” Vacuum 
Cleaning may be installed in 
any building, large or small, 
old or new, town or country. 
Wherever installed—inaten 
room residence or a building 

measures its floor 
space by the acre—it will 
pay for itself in from eighteen 
to thirty months. 


"RICHMOND Vacuum 
Cleaning embodies the 
combined ingenuity of 
all the best inventors 
of Vacuum Cleaning 
machinery, including 
the Kenney Basic Patent 
and eighty-four others. 


With a “RICHMOND” you clean everything right where it is, with tools 
specially adapted for the work. There is only one operation—and that 


an easy one —moving the tool over the surfaces to be cleaned. No more 
beating rugs; no more tearing-up. No more clouds of dust through the 
house, for the “RICHMOND” way is absolutely dustless and sanitary. 


With “RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning, house cleaning is forever ended. 
That expense is instantly stopped foralltime. And your house is cleaner Every 
Day and Always, than it is even on the day when house-cleaning is finished! 


The expense of two or three house-cleanings would easily pay the 
whole cost of a [RICHMOND”. 


“RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning embraces every provedly successful 
type of apparatus. It includes Hand 
Power Cleaners for $29.00; Portable 
Electric Cleaners for $73.00; and Station- 
ary Plants which can be installed complete 
for $275.00 and upward—all on our 
“*Easy Payment Plan’’; or a liberal dis- 
count will be allowed for cash. 

Send for booklet entitled ‘‘ How RicHMonp> 
Vacuum Cleaning Saves Money’’; also Refer- 


ence Book giving names of 1800 prominent 
installations all over the world. 


Re us) Gt hy 


Our ‘Special Agency Plan’’ enables live en- 
ergetic young men to become the “RicHmMonpD" 
Vacuum Cleaning Representatives of their re- 
spective communities. Our ‘‘Special Corre- 
spondence Course in Salesmanship”’’ together with 
direct instructions from trained representatives, 
insures success. Write for particulars. Local 
agents wanted everywhere. 


Toe M¢Crum-How Ett Co. 


Largest Makers of Vacuum Cleaning Systems in the World. 
“RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning Systems (manufac- 
tured and sold under the protection of the eeaney 
Basic Patent and 84 others); "RICHMOND a 
“MODEL” Heating Systems; ‘RICHMOND Bath Tubs, 
Sinks, Lavatories; "RICHMOND" p> Concealed Transom 
Lifts, Casement Window and Outside Shutter 


ery General Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 


336 Terminal Bldg. 403 Rush St. 15C Concord St. 
Branches or Agencies in other principal cities 


SEVEN MANUFACTURING PLANTS: 
\ ae 


The “RICHMOND” Portable Suction Cleaner 
shown inthe illustration weighs butten pounds 
instead of sixty. All that any portable cleaner 
can do, this one does, And it does besides 
some things which no other portable machine 
can do. You can, for example, use this 
‘RICHMOND’ Suction Cleaner either with or 
without the hose. For use with the hose, 
we furnish, without extra cost, special tools 
for cleaning portiéres, walls, books, bedding, 
upholstery, clothing, hats—in fact, tools and 
attachments for more than twenty different 
uses. Please note how small and compact the 

ic is and how light and readily 
portable it must be. It represents as great an 
advance over heavy weight portable cleaners 
as these cleaners represented over brooms, 
for it is the lightest and simplest suction 
cleaner ever designed. There is nothing to 
wearout. Thereare no gears, nodiaphragms, 
no valves. Nothing to jiggle loose. To op- 
erate simply attach to any electric lamp 
socket. Costs only lc per hour to operate. 


One at Norwich, Conn.; two at Union- 

M town, Pa.; one at Racine, Wis.; one at 

H,@ Chicago, Ill.; one at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
—— one at Montreal, Canada. 
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Grief showed signs of debating, but 
Deacon cried: 
y : “No; I won't permit it. I'm not a quit- 
Yes, indeed, we have ter. If it’s Karo-Karo, it’s Karo-Karo. 
There’s nothing more to it. 
“Right,” said Grief, as he began the 


shuffle. ‘“‘If he’s the right stuff to go to 
LM Rae Karo-Karo won’t do him any 
arm 
The game was close and hard. Three | [| for Athletes, Golfers or anybod Rf 
GAYLE 


times they divided the deck between them WAnlsa® handy, comfortable 


and “cards” was not scored. Atthebegin- | [-j garment. Theyare knit to fit ands 
SHIRTS ning of the fifth and last deal Deacon | [- fit. Beg tian more wear and 
needed three points to go out and Grief | -y 0D te Sutton oles than on any ot] 


needed four. “Cards” alone would put part of a sweater coat, the unbreakal 
Deacon out, and he played for “cards.” | || Notair’® buttonhole feature is ab; 
He no longer muttered or cursed, and | | | utely essential and is a guarantee 


—and they're far and away the best 


. . 9 
style, quality and workmanship we've played his best game of the evening. Inci- | | | Shape permanence and long life to 
yits | MA i a P dentally he gathered in the two black aces | |. Fier any styles and colors at pric 
ever had at the prices. and the ace of hearts. py that will satisfy you with theieaay 
: ; ae suppose pon Sens io ore aan : Glad to scat ye ieee our st) 
z old,” he challenged, as the last of the | | — gam Booklet oing Some 
That S what the uptodate dealer will deal was exhausted and he picked up his | | - a 4 », on request. { 
tell you, or words to that effect, hands eae : oa Look for thiaiia 
- “Then name them.” { 
when you ask for HALL “The knave of spades, the deuce of 
M ARK SHIRTS spades, the tray of hearts and the ace of 


diamonds,” Grief answered. 
Those behind Deacon and looking at his 


$1. 00, $1.50 and up neve paces sign. Yet the naming had 


“‘T fancy you play casino better than I,” 


66 Deacon acknowledged. ‘“‘I can name only 
And, we also have three of yours, a knave, an ace and big 


easino.” 


“‘Wrong. There aren’t five aces in the 
deck. You’ve taken in three and you hold 
the fourth in your hand now.’ 


“By Jove, you're right,” Deacon ad- 


mitted. ‘I did scoop in three. Anyway, ea 

C OLLAF L L. A R S I'll make ‘cards’ on you. That’sallI need.” a? pa 1010-12-14 Race 
“T’ll let you save little casino H Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grief paused to calculate. “Yes, and the hug See | 


—THE. collars with the ace as well, and still I’ll make ‘cards’ and 


t with bi Play 
little back button shield ONS vat Tae 3 re exulted 


as the last of the hand was played. ‘I go 


that lets your tie slide out on little casino and the four aces. Big 
he kl : casino and ‘spades’ only bring you to 
twenty.” 
efi ae tie it ne y : ae shook his head. ‘‘Some mistake, 3 
m afrai : 
and neat Ys every lume. “No,” Deacon declared positively, “I ’ This 
To Dealers: counted every card I took i tne That’s the Y Suspender 
one thing I was correct on. I’ve twenty-six ]/ 

Jobbers’ Salesmen are now out 15 c——e for 25c and you’ve twenty-six.” % ff Hit hd \\ 
with the HALLMARK and “Count again,” Grief said. Fey }] 4 
: : Bats All the good styles Carefully and slowly, with trembling rH Tee Reet neo BY 

SLIDEWELL lines. Don’t fail ’ 

: fingers, Deacon counted the cards he | |¥% / all find comfort and per- 
to see them—all the good going HALL, HARTWELL & COMPANY had taken. There were twenty-five. He | |}} i] *Satented Triple Take-ap 
styles at their best. TROY, NEW YORK reached over to the corner of the table, took i ‘ 

J up the rules Grief had written, folded them 
and put ap in ne apes ieee he 
emptied his glass and stood up. aptain | & | 
Donovan looked at his watch, yawned and 1 ompsuspenders 


Z ; | sary to take up or let out slack. 
also arose. @| As shown here, the buckle is al- 


£6 Going aboard, Captain? ig Deacon ways in normal position—you'll i 
e e k d never find it on your shoulder ff 
as Se Seach re . if you wear the ‘*Whiz.”* i 
an ou a i e ligt Yes,’’ was the answer. What time At your dealers EQ) | 
\ or by mail. Cc j 


= 9 
shall I send the whaleboat for you? HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 


and express it in words so that other “T’ll go with you now. We'll pick up fe ‘\ Patentees and Sole Matces 
f B k ? people will know why you are glad you my luggage from the Billy as we go by. I %, Menon err 1. 0. Okada 
O a oO @  readit? If you can, you have a chance was sailing on her for Babo in the morning.” \ Combination 
to win one of the following cash prizes: Deacon shook hands all around, after i Nay 


receiving a final pledge of good luck on 


: Some time ago there appeared in Karo-Karo. a 
S rize France a book by a woman who signs F Does Tom Butler play cards?” he asked 


herself Pierre de Coulevain. This Grief. 


€ “zis Le gone esas at eeiiaes aa * Solitaire,” was the answer. 
Pn bE rize $ 100 of thousiads tf feudal: * Dublished “Then I’ll teach him double solitaire.” 
last year in America it has already Deacon turned toward the door where 


2 age of thouesscle 0h Seem Captain Donovan waited, and added with 
r rizZe Thenmanel thts beekas a sigh—“And I fancy he’ll skin me, too, if 


he eee like the rest of you island men.’ 


| A Barrel of M -< 
On the Branch OME ae ae ee f|/! Firfelt Slippe ¢ 


Montana got their starts toward their 


By Pierre de Coulevain; Translation by Alys Hallard 


present wealth by trading with the Indians. are more beautiful this year 
Price $1.25 net. For sale by booksellers everywhere Also the Indians got their starts toward Hien ever Be eo a 
No one has yet been able to put into words the peculiar charm of this book, the poverty through the same process; but fort that make them the best of 
- . that was many years ago. house shoes. ‘This shows the 
story of a woman deeply wronged, yet with a nature so strong and beautiful that . . Oxford Mixed Firfelt, price 
she not only recovers her own happiness but restores hope and happiness to others One of these men came into a hotel in $2.50, Ask your dealer for ite 
¢ P PP ‘ Helena not long ago, and an old-timer, in If he cannot supply you we will 
We offer the above cash prizes for the three best advertisements of ON THE BRANCH, received from his ranch, watched him for a minute Seng prescite recent ae ice 
before Nov. 15th, 1911. The prizes will be awarded and the winners announced Dec. Ist, 1911. and looked out of the window at his big color wanted. Address Dept. E. 
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seautiful an’ as well as anny woman 

'ked,”’ Prince Mahan said. 

! you still love her?” 

joorse! Why not?” 

I'd gone into the best room an’ 

twas out in the kitchen, peelin’ 

j for tomorrer’s breakfast. 

where,” says Dermot. ‘I was go’n’ 

#7e another test an’ if ye came out of 

ju might have the ger-rul—an’ I 

ne was safe enough. But ’tis the 
of wonders ye are here tonight after 

\know ye saw last night; an’ I like 

)r-rage. Now this is what I'll do: 

 plinty of open land round here 

, for buildin’. You go home to the 

yur father, an’ tell him that if he’ll 


in case she loves you after last 


je Mahan thought a minute, an’ thin 
(0 his feet wid all the airs of a prince 
: “It’s plinty of ner-rve ye have!” 

anny more than befits me. I’m as 
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It’s ridiculous!” says 
Inot have Eileen else,’’says Dermot, 
smile he had. ‘‘Ye love Hileen?”’ 
ser than me life!” says Mahan 


a grandchild prince it’s here he’ll 
‘it, not beyant.” 

’re a marvel!” suddenly says Prince 
/an’ wid a fri’ndly bow he opened 
. “I’m off home tonight,” says he, 
he whips round to the kitchen an’ 
leen cryin’ into the peraties. 

y did ye run away from me last 
c dar-rlin’?” 

opped an’ stared at him. Then, 
the peraties on the floor, she 
é a; ar-rms, cryin’: “‘I must have 


et? 
was annything bad, Pe did. An’ 
must l’ave ye, for I have your 


her’s consinted?’’ criesshe, snugglin’ 
> him. 
a thriflin’ proviso,” says he, usin’ 
rds like a prince. Then he kissed 
‘of her and was off like a shot, an’ 
! the window she seen him gallopin’ 
in the moonlight, every inch a 
an’ she glad of it—women bein’ 
ent, as ye might say. 
I. hair voices, me child?” said Der- 
min’ into the kitchen. 
hair-rd the voice of the best man 
ver-ruld!’’ said she. 
there two of thim, thin?” says he 
2 kin’ her on his knee. 
0 ather, somehow it’s different! It’s 
you anny the less, but—oh! I 
plain ats? 
't’s love,” says Dermot wid a sigh. 
go’n’ to bed. I’ve had a long day.” 
ight long rides Prince Mahan, wid 
| to ur-rge his hor-rse, for he knew 
zo’n’ home. 
was just colorin’ the leaves in 
of the trees whin Prince Mahan 
_tower-rs of his father’s castle. 
vund th’ ould man in the gar-rden. 
jen air-rly because he couldn’t sleep 
kin’ of the prince, an’ how, instid 
indson to play wid an’ taich, he’d 
‘only son. 
Colum fell on the neck of Prince 
an’ hugged him, wid the tear-rs 
own his cheeks an’ him not ashamed. 
3, it’s good for sore eyes to see you, 
” says he, pattin’ Prince Mahan on 
k an’ ackchilly smilin’—the fir-rst 
yairs. 
in’ was said about wives until they 
the breakfast table. Thin King 
isays: “I’m wonderin’, Mahan, if 
anny wan on your travels.” 
ed an’ IT did, father. I visited at 
houses,” 
; but I mane did ye find the right 


is it that, sir? Sure, an’ I did. 
her; there’s an arrer in me hair-rt 
Themost beautiful, best-hair-rted, 
istocratical, finest ger-rul 
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“Ah!” sighed King Colum contintedly 
at the sound of “‘aristocratical.”’ 

“The most aristocratical, finest ger-rul 
that ever milked a cow! 

“What have ye?” cries King. Colum, 
upsettin’ his bow! of milk an’ starin’ open- 
mouthed at Prince Mahan. 

sha far-rmer’ s daughter, father; an’ she’s 
mine wid on’y wan condition.” 

“A far-rmer conditionin’ a prince!” 

“Sure, father; he’s the most indepindint 
man I ever met. He’d not hair of me at 
fir-rst because I was a prince, but at last, 
whin he’d seen more of me an’ I’d taken 
some tests he gev me, he bein’ a bit of a 
magician, he says I can marry Eileen if 
you’ll change your castle from here to the 
village in which he lives.” 

“Ts it mad y’are, Mahan?” said King 
Colum, comin’ over an’ feelin’ the brow of 
the young man. 

“Not at all. Everything has its price, 
an’ the price you must pay to have me 
married, an’ later on to have the joy of 
bringin’ up a grandson in the ways of crown- 
wearin’, is for you to move south, so’s you'll 
be nair me, who’ll be livin’ onthe far-rm. I’ll 
niver marry anny wan else—an’ I can niver 
marry herif youstay here. Takeit orl’ave 
it, me dair father. Dermot O’Beirne’ll niver 
back down.” 

An’ Mahan placed his hand on the shoul- 
der of th’ ould king an’ pressed it. Thin he 
wint out to see if his hor-rse had been 
properly cared for after the night of travel. 

Well, the upshot of it all was that after 
several days King Colum told his son to go 
an’ fetch Kileen for him to look at her. 

“Not that I have anny idee of movin’ 
me castle, but I want to see what sor-rt of 
taste ye have in faces.” 

Well, you may guess that Prince Mahan 
saddled his hor-rse wid a merry hair-rt. 

It’s glad Hileen was to see him, an’ she 
kissed him as innocent as a child kissin’ its 
mother; but the kiss of her set him on fire, 
an’ he swore if he had to move the castle 
himself, stone by stone, he’d bring his 
father to be a neighbor of Dermot. 

At fir-rst the far-rmer didn’t like the idee 
of Eileen go’n’ off to visit the king; but 
whin Mahan swore on his sword that the 
jour-rney there an’ back should be between 
rise an’ set of sun, an’ that Eileen should 
come back O’Beirne by name, he gev his 
consint. An’ saddlin’ his white mare, 
which had blood in her, havin’ come from 
Enniskillen way, he helped Eileen into the 
saddle an’ stood shadin’ his eyes ag’in the 
mor-rnin’ sun asthetwo rode off at a canter. 

“Tt’s not much to ask of a king, as he’ll 
realize whin he sees her,’”’ said Dermot to 
himself. ‘‘Sure, I couldn’t par-rt wid her, 
but what is it for a king to build a new 
palace?” 

’Twas noon whin the two raiched King 
Colum’s castle an’ the happiest mor-rnin’ 
that ayther had ever spint. Whin love is 
at the new, sure anny way at all l’ades to 
happiness as long as two travel together. 

King Colum was in wan of his tower-rs 
lookin’ t’rough a glass to see was Prince 
Mahan approachin’, an’ he seen the couple 
whin they were a league away; an’ , Just 
to be civil, but wid no other m’anin’ to it, 
as he said to himself, he got together a 
cavalcade of lar-rds an’ ladies an’ rode down 
to meet his son an’ Eileen. 

‘“Here they come,” says the prince— 
“me father an’ all his cour-rt. Don’t be 
frightened.” 

*‘An’ what is it I’d be frightened of?” 
says Eileen wid spirit. ‘‘All I see is men 
an’ women, an’ an ould man wid a beautiful 
white bear-rd at the head of thim.” 

“The wan wid the bear-rd is me father, 
an’ I want you to love him, Hileen.”’ 

‘Sure, I love him already—the dair ould 
man! But it’s a sad face he has.’ 

Whin the king was widin sp’akin’ dis- 
tance he stopped his hor-rse, an’ all the 
lar-rds and ladies stopped, an’ Prince Mahan 
dismounted; an’, l’adin’ the white mare be 
the bridle, he brought Eileen up to his father. 

“This is the choice of me hair-rt, father,” 
says he, bowin’ his head. 

King Colum looked at the ger-rul for full 
t’ree minutes widout sayin’ a wor-rd—an’ 
the lar-rds an’ ladies allready to tur-rn away 
in disgust or welcome Eileen, accordin’ as 
the king done. 

He looked at her till he’d know her at 
the resurrection; thin he motioned her 
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The first motor truck to cross the conti- 


nent entirely under its own power. Left 
New York July 8; reached San Francisco 
August 24. Carrieda3-ton load all the way. 


This is a remarkable demonstration of the stamina and 
capability of the Packard truck under every conceivable 
condition of hauling. ‘The trip is one that has been ac- 
complished by only a very few automobiles. The venture 
has been regarded as virtually out of the question for a 
heavy truck. 


It was easily within the ability of the Packard truck 
because both Packard trucks and Packard cars are built 
to surmount difficulties much greater than they encounter 
in actual service. 


Their margin of efficiency is your margin of safety in 
purchasing Packards for whatever purpose. 


The Packard 3-ton truck is used in 
137 lines of trade and in 205 cities. 


Dealers with Packard standard Serv- 
ice Depots in 104 different cities. 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


ha Are useful nine-tenths of the time. 
| Made in all types of rainproof fabrics. 
Special designs for every outdoor sport; 
foreign models and distinctive styles. 


Practical weatherproof coats cannot 
be made without costly factory equip- 
ment. They must, therefore, be pur- / 
chaséd ready to wear. j 


@ Sold everywhere by merchants of repy- 
tation. All bear the Kenyon label. 


C. Kenyon Compan 


NEW YORK ! Miewealed 


CHICAGO 
Cor. Jackson & Fifth 
Avenue es 


ms Fifth Avenue Building 
At B’way & 23rd St. Salesrooms 
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Paint 
Insurance 


If the paint on your own house is not cracked, 
peeled or blistered, there are enough examples of 
faulty paint in your neighborhood to show that 
“What paint ?” and ‘What painter?” are important 
questions to the property owner. ; 

Usually the only remedy for a paint wreck is to burn 
and scrape off all the old paint clean to the wood — 
an expensive and somewhat dangerous operation. 

Paint satisfaction is insured by having a house 
painted continuously with Carter White Lead and 
pure linseed oil, by an experienced painter. Then 
such a condition as is shown in this photograph 
can never develop. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead with the Spread” 


is whiter and finer than other brands of strictly pure 
white lead. It makes beautiful and durable paint, any 
color, and, on account of its great covering capacity, 
is economical to use. 

Pure linseed oil is no less important. It is ‘‘the life 
of paint’’ and there is no substitute which can be safely 
used for house painting. 

Any paint must suit the varying conditions of lum- 
ber, old paint, atmosphere and exposure. It should be 
mixed on the premises. The painter who is sufficiently 
expert to mix his own colors is more likely to under- 
stand what your house requires than one who has not 
progressed so far in his profession, 


Our free book, “Pure Paint,” contains much 
useful and authoritative information about 
house paint. Send foritand for our set of color 
schemes which will help you tochooseharmonious 
and durable colors, of which any tint or shade 
you select may be made with Carter White Lead. 


Carter White Lead Company 


12050 So, Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 
factories: Chicago— Omaha 


HOLDS COAT 
AND 
TROUSERS 


[iy Any agent should make 
— itwithaboutahalfday’s 
> work, selling our FALCON 
TOOL, ll-in-1. The tool 

built expressly for the housewife. Solid steel. 
Light in weight. Can be carriedin pocket. A 
iS tool with a hundred uses. Guaranteed. Get 
started at once while it is brand newto yourcommunity, 
Write for our free sample to workers and new selling plan. 


THOMAS TOOL CO., 668 Barny St., DAYTON, 0. 


ull 


GENTS $4. [it 22", 
Do t: 
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; SUL Tr HANG 
Two Hangers in One 
SE either way, back or front. Press spring 
to open skirt or trouser hanger—release to 
close—one hand does it all. 
Clamp made of hard wood—won’t rust. 
1 Sold by all department stores for 25c, If not at your 
dealer’s, don’t accept any other hanger, but send dealer's 
| name and 25c and hanger will be sent prepaid. 


tees ELCO SUIT HANGER CO., 45 So. Front St., Philadelphia | 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No 
“ positions’’— no ‘‘ruled line’? — no ‘‘shading’’— no ‘‘word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
8chools, 928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill, 


PYRO DENATURED EI 
ALCOHOL 
BRIGHT ASA : 
sunscAM LAMPS | 
Safe, Clean, Odorless, Cheaper, and More Bril- B 
liant than Electric Light. g 


Eliminate kitchen E 
Pyro Stoves jurint ey stiches & 
carry; no ashes. Think what that means to § 
YOU, Write for illustrated booklets. 2 


Alcohol UtilitiesCo., 40E. 21stSt,, NewYorkCity | 


THE HONE DOES IT 


The D, & H. Honer and Stropper hones all 
makes of safety blades on a stone hone, finishes 
ona leather strop likethe barber. At all dealers. 


Price, $3.00 


Complete, prepaid 
Send for catalog 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO, 
BROCKTON, MASS, 


1 7 e e 
Padre Moving Picture Plays 
Bare plots. No dialogue. Comedy, Drama 
and Western. Prompt payment guaranteed. 
Write for circular of instructions. 
Lubin Manufacturing Co,, 2001 Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa. 


BIG MONEY f 
Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, and 


glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business, 
Big demand. Write today for free sample and full particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 


HERE’S THE NEW OIL 


At last—an oil that’s absolutely pure, clean, smooth, non- 
explosive and that’s safe and satisfactory every way for every 
oiling purpose inside and outside the house. s 


: BEATS 
THEM 
ALL 


is the finest all ’round lubricant on the market. That’s why we 
say ‘‘Money back if you’re not satisfied.” In HOME OIL you 
: get the des¢ oil and the sos¢ oil for your money—double 
Trial value. It’s made by the Liquid Veneer people —that’s 
assurance of quality. 
Bottle Write today for a free trial bottle and learn what a 
truly satisfactory oil HOME OIL is. 


Free seidsepeein Cec 210 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y, 
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nairer; an’, l’anin’ from his saddle, he 
kissed the white forehead of her, while the 
courtiers set up a shout. 

“Ye have chosen well, me son,” says he. 

““Now I know why Mahan is such a fine 
man!”’ says she, smilin’ at th’ ould king in 
a way that captured the hair-rt of him. 

“T hope ye’ll settle nair us, Your 
Majesty,’’ says she whin they was comin’ 
away. 

“Tt looks as if I’d have to for me own 
p’ace of mind,” says the king. 

“Me father’ll be glad to help ye anny 
way at all.” 

“Sure, your father’s a duck of a man,” 
says Hileen whinthey wasridin’ home. ‘‘Not 
a bit like a king. Much more like a gin- 
tleman. I wonder will hecome down soon?” 

“‘There’s not manny sleeps between him 
an’ comin’,” says Mahan. “It’s a new 
idee he has; an’ whin me father has an idee 
he niver rists till he has it all complated 
as he thought it out.’ 

It’s glad Dermot was to see the two. 

“Oh, father, you’ll like King Colum. 
Sure, if he lair-rns to milk, the two of ye’ll 
have pleasant avenin’s together. He’s a 
soft-hair-rted ould dair, an’ Mahan’s th’ 
apple of his eye.” 

“Tt’s glad I am to hairit. An’ whin is he 
comin’ to look over the land?” 

“Tt’ll not be long,”? Mahan says. 

A matter of two or t’ree days later King 
Colum came down. He’d his royal guar-rd 
an’ a couple of these arch-itects, an’ the 
sound of the trumpeters of him told 
Mahan of his approach in time for him to 
tell Dermot. 

“Do you tell him whin to stop,’ says 
Dermot, squarin’ his shoulders, “for I’ll 
not go out to ask anny wan in; an’ Hily 
an’ me’ll be preparin’ a little lunch. How 
manny is there?” 

“About t’ir-rty.” 

“Ts it that manny? Sure, I’d been 
thinkin’ of milk; but I’ve not enough for 
such an ar-rmy as that. It’s whisky it’ll 
have to be; but such whisky as kings don’t 
often get. Sure, the house is too small. 
[’ll have to resaive thim in the bar-rnyard. 
Is it to the inn they’re go’n’?” 

“Yes, I’ve made all arrangemints,” said 
Mahan; an’ thin he says: “Sure, ye’ll not 
mind Eileen standin’ be me side to welcome 
him—an’ him so soon to be her father?” 

“Her father-in-law,” said Dermot jeal- 
ously. “I’m the on’y father she’ll ever 
have. Yes; let the child stand there. 
’T will brighten the road.” 

Up comes the cavalcade, raisin’ a great 
dust; an’ whin the trumpeters see the 
prince an’ Hileen in the road they set up a 
turrible blarin’. Prince Mahan raised his 
hand for thim to stop. 

“Sure, there’s not room in the house, 
father; but Dermot O’Beirne would like ye 
all to come into the bar-rnyard to have a bit 
of the stuff. He’s inside.” 

In at the bar-rnyard gate goes the king 
an’ his nobles an’ his trumpeters; an’ there 
stands Dermot, wid a smile on his face an’ 
him sittin’ on a keg of whisky, from which 
he did not get up whin the king appear-red 
before him, 

“‘The top of the mor-rnin’ to ye! Ye’vea 
fine son. Will ye sit where ye are or try 
standin’?”’ 

Eileen had gone to stand by the king 
and the hand of him was on her golden hair. 
If she’d not been there he’d have tur-rned 
round wid dignity an’ rode back; but he 
seen in a minute that Dermot meant no 
har-rm. An’ he noticed, too, that the keg 
was of a good size; so he says: 

“Sure, we'll all like to stand a bit after 
ridin’.”’ An’ wid that they all dismounted. 

Whilst Dermot was broachin’ the keg he 
says: ‘‘King, ’tis a fine country hairabout; 
an’ I’m glad you're go’n’ to build. The 
more neighbors the better—so long as 
they’re fri’ndly.” 

“Yes,” says the king. ‘Me doctors have 
told me that the farther south I live in the 
winter the better for me t’roat.’’ 

An’ whin their glasses were all filled to 
the brim Dermot stands up, very sober- 
lookin’, an’ says: 

““Here’s to Eileen, who draws princes to 
her an’ kings come tumblin’ after!” 

An’ whin the king raised his glass to his 
lips he looked at Hileen an’ smiled, as if 
smiles come aisy to him. 

An’ a yair later he smiled still again whin 
Prince Mahan crossed the road from his 
father-in-law’s an’ entered the palace doors, 
which stood directly opposite to Dermot’s 
house, an’ says he to his father who is 
pacin’ the floor unaisily: 

“Tt’s a boy, father! An’ Hily sends the 
top of the mor-rnin’ to ye!” 
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The Schmitz & Shrod 


St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. East St. 


Send all mail orders to St. Louis, Mo., office. Add 
Canadian orders filled from our Detroit, Mich., 
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Scotch Style Calabash Pipes 


Why kill yourselbbysmoking astrong pipe? 
You can get a Scotch 
Calabash that absorbs all 
nicotine and poisons and 
ensures a cool, sweet 
smoke. Money back 
you are not satisfied, 

THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 
245 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


New Total-Adding 
Cash Register 


$65 


A big machine—21 inches wide, 
16 inches deep, 23 inches high 
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WENTY cents a day for one 

year would enable you to own 

this New Michigan Total-Add- 
ing Cash Register. And the regis- 
ter will save you much more than 
that each day for years to come. 
Price $65. Guaranteed for 5 years. 
Registers cash sales in amounts 
from 1 cent to $29.99. Also takes 
care of credit sales, money re- 
ceived on account, money paid out. 


At Last—A Total-Adding Cash 
Register at the Right Price 


te is the total adding cash register which storekeepers have been want- 
se many years. Retail merchants can save $50 to $75 by buying this 
votal-Adding Michigan Cash Register direct from their jobbers. 

e Michigan gives more value for less money than any total adder ever 
more value because it is better designed, better built, better finished, and 
' more for merchants; /ess money because it costs only $65, as against 
» $140 for machines of this type made by others. 


e Michigan total adder is the finest invention of the brilliant mind of 
P. Cleal, and the supreme product of the hands of skilled workmen 


by Mr. Cleal: or perfected from his suggestions. Michigan No. 6 is 
Mr. Cleal’s masterpiece—the triumph of 22 years of concentration on these 
machines. 

The Michigan Cash Register Company has been in business four years. 
We have thousands of satisfied users of our detail adding machines. Three 
years azo we decided to bring out a record breaking total adder, to sell at a 
price that would suit storekeepers. 


Mr. Cleal was told not to design a cheap register, but the best one he 
had ever made. He was asked to take time enough to turn out a perfect 


or many years have executed his ideas. 


‘are two main reasons for the low price of the 
m. First, our methods of making the register; 
four methods of se//ing it. 


S new register, Mr. Cleal avoided all the imperfec- 

old models of all makes. Nearly every other 
is a series of added features put on one ata time 
ithe storekeeper’s demands. 


\Michigan, however, was designed as one com- 


hole, embodying all the latest, most practical and 
ginal ideas. 


Fewer Parts, Lower Cost 


Michigan has only half as many parts as any other 
ling register. Ingenious ideas enabled Mr. Cleal to 
ie part do the work of two or three as you find 
other machines. 


. 
lover, the parts in the Michigan are so designed 
itly all of them can be made by automatic ma- 
—reducing expense and insuring accuracy. 


Sold Through Jobbers 


| as to our methods of se//ing: 


re selling this register through jobbers’ salesmen. 
alesmen call on you regularly and can take your 
ta cash register at the same time they take your 
‘or groceries, dry-goods, hardware, druggists” sup- 
id other lines. 

you make a big saving right from the start. The 
sions paid to cash register agents run from 20 to 40 
Most of this you save in the purchase of a Michigan. 


commission alone, added to the price of this ma- 
‘ould make it sell for $100. Yet you can’t buy as 
otal adding cash register as this one even if you 
t sum, because none at that price has the latest 
d features found on the Michigan. 


| most successful cash register designer in the world. For eighteen 
the was head of one of the inventions departments of the biggest 
bgister company. In fact, 75% of the registers in use were invented 


Cleal is admitted to 


What This Register Does 


Michigan No. 6 takes care of the cash sales; goods sold 
on credit; money received on account; money paid out. 
Tells you how often the cash drawer is opened to change 
a coin or a bill. 


Totals the sales so that you can tell at a glance the vol- 
ume of business done during the day. 


Registers amounts from one cent to $29.99— enough for 
ninety-nine out of a hundred retail stores. 


Registering capacity $99,999.99, 
Gives total number of customers waited on each day. 


The Men Behind the Michigan 


HuGuH CHALMERS, President — Mr. Chalmers was in the 
cash register business for 20 years. He sold registers on 
the road for seven years and knows what storekeepers 
need. He is also president of the Chalmers Motor 
Company, makers of the famous Chalmers Automobiles. 
For seven years he was vice-president and general man- 
ager of the National Cash Register Company. 


JOHN F. Durr, Vice-President and General Manager— 
Mr. Duff has had a cash register experience of 18 years. 
Has sold cash registers all over the country and knows 
requirements of retail merchants. 


JosEpH P. CLEAL, /nventor— Mr. Cleal is acknowledged 
to be the leading cash register inventor of the United 
States. Hasa ten-year contract with us. 


R. H. Ripper, Factory Superintendent — Was with the 
National Cash Register Company for 15 years as foreman 
of one of the most important departments. He knows 
how to build cash registers. 


FRANK S. SMITH, Secretary -Treasurery — Many years’ 
experience with the National and other cash register com- 
panies. 


We have a thoroughly equipped factory, employing 
skillful cash register workmen. Our organization and 
factory make possible our five-year guarantee. 


total adder that we could sell for not more than $75. After three years’ 
work he has more than obeyed instructions. He has turned out a better 
machine than we expected—and for less money. Hence we are able to sell 
it at $65, and guarantee it for five years. 


Shows customers the amount registered in large, 
plain figures, instead of the usual small indicators. 
Michigan No. 6 indicators are 50% larger than those on 
any other machine. 


Special Features 


The records of the day’s business are easy for the pro- 
prietor to read, for the adding wheels appear right on the 
front of the machine? 


Adding wheels are reset to zero with one small key — 
the size of a Yale lock key. No wrenches necessary. 

A counter is attached to the lid over the adding wheels 
so you can tell how often the lid has been raised. 


The Michigan is made so that you can either set it on 
your front counter or put it back on the shelving, as the 
indicators show on both sides. 


We know so well that the design and construction of 
this register are right, that we absolutely guarantee it for 
five years, No other company has ever guaranteed a 
register for longer than two years. 


You Know You Need a Cash Register 


Without a register you are more than paying the price 
of one through mistakes and losses it would prevent. 
Without a register you guess at the receipts; with a reg- 
ister you know. 

You insure your life and the stock of goods in your store. 
And yet, without a cash register, you leave absolutely un- 
protected the money for which you sell your goods and the 
profits which you spend your life to get. 

Put a Michigan into your store and increase your profits. 
Place your order with your jobber or your jobber’s sales- 
man for immediate delivery. If your jobber doesn’t handle 
Michigans write us direct. 


Michigan Cash Register Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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YOU 


can have 


the luxury of a real 
desk and a hand- 


some library table 
— combined in the space 


of one. 

$105 0 Isthe price of this No. 
236 table in the store 

of any furniture dealer east of the Mis- 

sissippi and north of the Ohio River. 


No. 236 
One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by 4 patents 

IMPLY pulling open a drawer 
provides desk space with 
non-spillable ink-well and 
pen groove, with large roomy 

drawer beneath desk lid for stationery 
and correspondence. Nothing on the 
table needs to be disturbed. 

Choice of seventy-five designs at prices to 
suit in every style. 

Styles include reproductions of ‘‘ Period 
Furniture” Louis XIV, Elizabethan, Tudor, 
Flanders, Colonial, Arts and Crafts and 
Modern Designs; made by skilled crafts- 
men from the finest materials obtainable. 
Look for the patented easy-sliding, nickel- 
plated steel slide which allows the drawer 
to open freely. Counter-balanced to pre- 
vent tipping. 


esk Sable 


Our trade mark on the under side of the desk lid is for 
your protection. 

“CADILLAC DESK-TABLES”’’ are sold by leading 
furniture dealers. If your dealer does not sell them, we 
will see that you are supplied. 

Booklet ‘“*P”’ showing our complete line in half-tone 
pictures will be mailed upon request, 


Wolverine Mfg. Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


The largest parlor and library table manufacturers in the 
a table a minute.” 


world. Our output is more than “ 


One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by 4 patents 
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Wolverine Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen —'Please send me your booklet ‘*P”’ free. 
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Such insults, coming from a man in the 
inventor’s position to a man in Mr. Soule’s 
position, were almost more than flesh and 
blood could stand. The old gentleman’s 
eyes snapped and he gripped his beard 
tightly with both tremulous hands—partly 
in order to overcome an almost irresistible 
impulse to reach for his waHet. 

“Tam,am1? ITam,amI? Well, what 
What are you?” he exclaimed 
in menacing accents. 

““You’ve got to give me twenty-five 
hundred more,’ Addison repeated doggedly. 
“You'll be beating me out of ten thousand 
dollars then. You’re a vampire!” He 
looked down at the check and added: 
“You don’t need to pay money if you 
don’t want to. I’ll take a note—a note 
for twenty-five hundred, payable any time 
you please. You're skinning me alive 


anyhow!” 

“All right! All right!” Mr. Soule 
gasped malevolently. “Understand what 
you’re saying now! You hear that, 


Reimer? A note for every fg hundred 
dollars, payable any time I like. That’s 
what you mean, is it?”’ 

“That’s just what I mean,” Addison 


| replied sullenly. 


“Go ahead, then! Goahead! Signup!’ 
the old gentleman cried in a voice unsteady 
from rage, nodding his head energetically 
at the papers and tugging at his beard. His 
fingers itched to get at his wallet. 

Seating himself at the table, Addison 
dipped his pen in the ink and addressed 
himself to the documents. Lawyer Reimer, 
who had discreetly withdrawn to the win- 
dow during the altercation, now stepped 
up, glanced over the signer’s shoulder and 
observed soothingly: 

“We ought to have an outside witness to 
your signatures. I'll ask the young lady 


| in the dentist’s office to step in.” 


When the young lady stepped in, followed 
by Mr. Reimer, she saw Mr. Humphrey 
standing beside the table and glowering 
down at Mr. Soule, who was seated at the 
other side glowering back. 

“All right,’ said Mr. Humphrey; 
‘‘there’s the deed to my house. Take it!” 
He then shoved one of the papers on the 
table toward Mr. Soule. His tone and 
manner were uncivil. 

Mr. Soule picked up the deed, glanced 
at it—having examined it in detail some 
time before—folded it deliberately and put 
it in his pocket. He then drew forth a 
capacious wallet, which was shiny from 
much use, and took from it a note which 
he handed to Mr. Humphrey, saying: “All 
right; and there’s your note.” 

Mr. Humphrey looked at the note and 
seemed utterly amazed. Turning to Mr. 
Reimer, he ejaculated, ‘‘He pays me with 
this!’”’ and handed the note to the lawyer. 

Mr. Reimer examined the note, front 
and back, looked over at Mr. Soule and 
said with astonishment: ‘‘You pay him 
with this?” 

“Sure!” said Mr. Soule, with a decisive 
nod of his head and a tug at his beard. 
“Sure I do!” 

Taking the note from the lawyer, Mr. 
Humphrey turned to the young lady, like 
one in a daze, repeated, ‘‘He pays me with 
this!”” and handed her the note. 

The young lady, who was smiling amiably 
but much embarrassed, took the note; 
and, not knowing what else to do with it, 
she looked at the face and the back of it 
as she had seen Mr. Reimer do and handed 
it back to Mr. Humphrey 

“Well, well! Well, Well 1” said Mr. 
Humphrey, staring blankly down at the 
note and apparently addressing it. ‘“‘ Well, 
well! Well, well! That will be all, thank 
you; we're very much obliged.” The 
latter words were addressed to the young 
lady and he opened the door for her. 

Not knowing what else to do, the em- 
barrassed young lady went out—and Mr. 
Humphrey followed her, closing the door 
behind him, 

The inventor’s conduct had been quite 
different from anything Mr. Soule had 
imagined—especially his abruptly leaving 
the office. The old gentleman explained 
it to himself on the plausible ground that 
Addison’s feeble wits had given way alto- 
gether; yet he felt vaguely uneasy. He 
didn’t see why Lawyer Reimer should look 
so very grave and stand plucking thought- 
fully at his short, grizzled chin whiskers. 

“Guess that note sort of knocked the 
wind out of him. Guess he wasn’t looking 


for that,’’ Mr. Soule observed with an 
appearance of complacency which he didn’t 
exactly feel. 

“That note, Anson,” replied Mr. 
Reimer very gravely—‘“‘that note—of 
course, I must be mistaken; but they 
didn’t really look to me like Ben Stubbs’ 
and Jim Pentwell’s signatures.” 

““They ain’t, either! Neither of ’em ever 
saw that note! It’s a rank forgery!” Mr. 
Soule declared with satisfaction. 

‘“My goodness! You don’t mean that, 
Anson!”’ said the lawyer in a tone of alarm. 

“But I didn’t forge it! He forged it 
himself!”” Mr. Soule exclaimed trium- 
phantly. 

The lawyer only repeated, however, in 
an alarmed tone, ‘“‘My goodness!” and 
went over and looked solemnly out of the 
window. 

“He forged it himself, I tell you; and 
I can prove it!” the old gentleman re- 
peated in some vexation over Mr. Reimer’s 
obtuseness. 

“Of course,’ the lawyer replied very 
gravely, looking out of the window, “that 
would have nothing whatever to do with it. 
A great many people think it’s a crime 
to write somebody else’s name to a note 
or a check; but that’s a mistake. I might 
sign your name to a stack of notes a mile 
high and, so long as I didn’t try to pass the 
notes for money or a valuable consideration, 
it wouldn’t be any crime at all. The crime 
consists in passing a forged note. You’ve 
certainly passed this forged note on Addi- 
son Humphrey for the value of twenty-five 
hundred dollars—before witnesses too! It 
looks to me, Anson, as though you’d got 
yourself in a terrible bad box!” 

“But I tell you he forged it himself!” 
Mr. Soule insisted, his voice rising ex- 
citedly; and with some incoherence, owing 
to an agitated state of mind, he related 
the story of the note. 

Mr. Reimer, however, seemed to find 
little ground for comfort in the recital. 
““H’m!—the Allied Lumber Company of 
Detroit, you say?” he inquired. ‘‘Let’s 
look that up now. Ill call up the lumber 
yard.” For two or three minutes he was 
busy at the telephone and when he hung 
up the receiver he looked graver than 
ever. 

“Tom Sterling tells me he’s looked all 
through the lumber dealers’ directory and 
there ain’t any such company,” he said. 
“Of course, if there ain’t any such com- 
pany there couldn’t be a treasurer and an 
attorney. I’m really surprised at you, 
Anson,” he added sadly —‘‘an experienced 
business. man like you. Two men you’ve 
never seen before in your life come into 
your office and tell you a story and you 
swallow it whole. Where could you find 
?em? How could you prove anything? 
And even if you could prove all you’ve told 
me I don’t see as it would help you a bit 
before a jury. You see, it wouldn’t make 
a particle of difference how many other 
people had passed forged notes. The ques- 
tion would be whether you passed a forged 
note on Humphrey for twenty-five hundred 
dollars; and I don’t see for the life of me 
how you could get away from that. I don’t 
see for the life of me how any jury could do 
anyipe but convict. Let me read you the 
aw.” 

Mr. Reimer was a portly man; but, in 
going over to the shelf of yellow books, he 
stepped as lightly as though the occasion 
were a funeral. Selecting a volume, he 
adjusted his glasses and read aloud the 
section of the criminal law concerning 
forgeries—in a slow and solemn manner, 
making a slight pause now and then to look 
impressively down at Mr. Soule over the 
top of his glasses. 

“The penalty, you see, is two to seven 
years in the penitentiary. I don’t see for 
the life of me how you could possibly get 
away from it!” 

Mr. Soule’s face by that time had turned 
an unhealthy tallow color and his high 
forehead was slightly bedewed with cold 
perspiration. He was holding his beard 
with a deathlike grip in both hands, as a 
drowning man clings to a straw. 

‘“‘T’ll take up the note,”’ he said in a weak, 


faltering voice—‘“‘T’]l give him cash for it.” 


“Of course,” the lawyer replied soberly, 
“if he should consent to surrender the 
note that would be the end of it. But if 
he should insist on prosecuting you’’—he 
sighed and concluded in a low voice—‘‘I 
can’t see’s you’d stand the ghost of a show.” 
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DEVILED 


For every 
Hungry-Body 


Outdoors or In 


LMOST everyone imagi 
A Underwood Deviled 
tastes differently than 
does. But the way to find out wl 
it really does taste like is to: 
Get a small can of Underwo 
Deviled Ham—be sure it is tra 
marked with the «Little R 
Devil,’’ that’s the genuine devi 
ham, Cut some nice fresh wl 
bread into thin crustless sli 
Spread on the deviled ham, not 
thick. Puttheslices together, an 


TAST E 
THE TAST 


You'll know how it tastes 
why it tastes so good, to wit: 
Because it’s just good ham, sal 
and sugared and hickory smok 
boiled ex casserole to keep the gi 
taste in; ground fine, and mi 
with the famous Underwood Devi 
Dressing of mustard and 42 spit 
It’s **home-made’’ in a 
white, sunlit, Yankee kitchen. — 
Taste it for breakfast tomorrt 
in your omelet. Bakea delicious d 
iled ham scallop for luncheon. Mi 
a ¢*Red Devil Salad’’ or some ¢ 
iled eggs for dinner. And for pic 
sandwiches —you just try it! 
All these recipes and many ot of 
free, in «* Taste the Taste a 
Cookery News,’ a book we ae 
you in exchange for your groc 
name. Or, for his name and 
we'll send a can to try. 
Economical. Small can make 
large or 24 small sandwiches. 
Have some Underwood Devi 
Ham at your next meal, Orde 
from your grocer today. 
William Underwood Co., 52 F 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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d today are Cat’s Paw 
lshion Rubber Heels. 


(he majority of people vote 

Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber 
zs because of that friction 
z—a patented feature pos- 
ied by no other heel— which 
itively prevents slipping, and 
ces them wear longer. 


Insist upon 
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HEELS 


The Name 


lgSTER RUBBER (7, 


50c Attached 
All Dealers 


» the Retail Trade 


It pays to give the public what 
7 want.’”’ The majority want 
Ss Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 
er from your jobber today. 


FosTer RuBBer Co. 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


end us the name of your shoe dealer 
we will mail you—FREE—a Cat's 
Bangle Pin. 
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The old gentleman seemed about to 
faint. “Josh—go find him! See if you 
can’t bring him back!” he pleaded feebly. 

“T’m hoping he’ll come back,” the 
lawyer replied sadly; ‘“‘but I see he didn’t 
finish up signing these papers. Maybe he 
don’t intend to sign ’em!”’ He went over 
by the window with the open lawbook 
in his hand and reéxamined the section 
concerning forgeries with great earnestness. 
He was thus engaged when Addison 
stepped in. 

“Well,” said the inventor gloomily, 
“T’ve turned the note over to the distric 
attorney. It’s a clear case!” : 

The old gentleman again seemed about 
to faint. 

“* Addison,”’ he said in a weak and tremu- 
lous voice, “I’m an old man. My health 
ain’t good. I got a weak heart. I wouldn’t 
live a month in the penitentiary!” 

A contemptuous pity did, indeed, touch 
the inventor’s heart as he looked down 
upon the aged and abject figure at the 
table. He paused a moment, then addressed 
Mr. Reimer gloomily: 

“‘He’s a miserable old hog! He insulted 
my wife! He puts children in a deathtrap! 
Every piece of property he owns in this 
town is an eyesore. He bullies everybody. 
He ain’t fit to live in a decent community. 
He ought to be in jail!”’ 

“T’m an old man, Addison; I ain’t well,” 
Mr. Soule repeated wretchedly. 

“Tf I was to let you off now, would you 
try to brace up and be decent and act like a 
white man?” Addison demanded severely. 

Mr. Soule nodded and moaned: 

“Yes; I would.” 

“Will you clean that Benson house from 
top to bottom and have it thoroughly dis- 
infected, and paint it up and put it in good 
repair? Will you take that shed and those 
pigs away and sow those vacant lots to 
grass? Will you fix up the fence and the 
grandstand at the ball grounds,,.so they’ll 
be a credit to the town instead of a dis- 
grace? Will you paint your elevator and 
warehouse, and clean up the grounds and 
keep ’em clean?” 

To all of these proposals Mr. Soule 
eagerly assented. 

Addison reflected a moment and said 
with some reluctance: 

“Well, I’ll let you off then. But, look 
here; I propose to oversee the job. I'll 
have the cleaning and painting done to suit 
myself—and you'll foot the bill.” 

Again Mr. Soule assented. 

When Addison repeated the substance 
of this treaty to his wife she was as enthu- 
siastic in her praise as any reasonable 
husband could ask. She said he had done 
more for the village than any other man 
and, according to his means, was a greater 
philanthropist than Mr. Carnegie. 

Later on, when it came to carrying out 
the details of the treaty, this high praise 
rather troubled him. He couldn’t help 
seeing that the Soule elevator and ware- 
house and the grandstand at the baseball 
grounds were the most conspicuous objects 
in town. He had them painted a dark, 
pleasant green; but at the last moment he 
directed the painters to add some white by 
way of relief. The white said: 

“‘Use Humphrey Wooden Ovens! They 
Keep the Kitchen Cool—Bake Quicker— 
Save Fuel!” 

This rather shocked Mrs. Humphrey at 
first, but he assured her it was only what our 
most eminent philanthropists always do. 

Editor’s Note —This is the fourth of a series of* 
stories by Will Payne. The fifth will appear in 
an early number. 


f Born Talker 


HEY were talking of silver-tongued 

orators from the sunny South, and it 
was stated that former Senator J. C. S. 
Blackburn, of Kentucky, was the king of 
them all. 

“Did he learn to make speeches or was 
it natural?” asked one of the party. 

“He was born that way,” asserted a 
friend. ‘Down in Kentucky they say that 
on the day that little Joe was born the doc- 
tor who it was expected would officiate at 
the ushering into the world of the coming 
statesman was not present, and accord- 
ingly the youngster was first greeted by an 
old negro mammy long in service in the 
family. 

“Presently the doctor came. The 
mammy met him at the door. ‘Law-zee, 
doctah,’ she exclaimed, ‘dah ain’t no use 
you a-comin’ heah now. Dis yere chile 
done bin a-talkin’ foh a’ nouh!’”’ 
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day, and the luxuriousness of its appoint- 
ments, emphasize the physical comfort and 
mental security, which are founded in the 
reliability and smoothness of its mechanism 


For these must always be the fundamentals 
of freedom from strain, and are necessary to 
true comfort and repose. 


The Dynamo Electric Lighting System, with which Peerless 
cars are equipped, furnishes ample light—controlled from the dash— 
The Power- Driven Tire-Pump 
eliminates all the hard work, and most of the delay of inflating tires. 


The Peerless Motor Car Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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EMERSON 


I wasn't six 
People 


The EMERSON Typewriter excels all others. 
hours earning an Upright Grand Piano and Typewriter. 
writing for your Free Offer will be greatly surprised and delighted, 
for they will find they can earn a piano and typewriter free in a 
very few hours easily.—B. J. MILLER, Benson, IIL 

Consider the ‘‘EMERSON”’ the best machine made. 


I earned 
mine in just a few hours.—I. N. CLACK, Lampasas, Texas. 


We Could Fill This Weekly With Similar Letters 


| 


buys the New Improved Wholly Visible 
Wonderful Emerson Typewriter. 

Two-Color Ribbon, ‘Tabulator, Back 
Spacer, Every Improvement. One of the 
best typewriters made, 


Unheard-of Low Price 


One Emerson Typewriter Given Away to 
any person, man or woman, who will do 
us a slight service, no selling, no canvass- 
ing, only a few moments of your spare time 
required. 

Don’t pay even $20 for any typewriter made 
until you first write for our Grand Offer, 


Our Customers Write Like This: 

Received a piano and typewriter free for not more 
than five hours of my ttme.—EVERETT WALKER, 
Tunnelton, W. Va. 

Earned an Upright Grand Piano and EMER- 
SON Typewriter in five hours. Since getting the 
**EMERSON"’ I have set my other machine aside. — 
R. W. SUTTON, Hillsdale, Ind. 

Received a piano and typewriter free. It comes 
nearer to getting something for nothing than I ever 
thought possible. There is no typewriter that 
excels the ‘‘EMERSON."'—W. C. BENTLEY, Las 
Animas, Colo, 

Earned an EMERSON Typewriter in just a few minutes.—F, 

W. HORN, Burlington, Ia. 

Earned an EMERSON Typewriter for less than two hours work. 
The EMERSON is better than many $100 typewriters on the mar- 
ket.—JOS. M. PHELPS, Centralia, Mo. 

The ‘‘EMERSON” is beyond anything on the market in the 
shape of a typewriter. I earned a typewriter and piano in one 
day.—K. S. VAN ZANDT, Whitt, Texas. 


= and to learn of our easy terms, and full particulars regarding this 
For Our Great Gift Offer Great Offer, for copies of letters from the many who are using Emerson 


Typewriters which they received for only a few hours of their time. 


For everything we and others can tell you 


about the Emerson Typewriter, on a Postal Card or in a letter to us simply say ‘‘ Mail Me Your Offer.” 


THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Box 181, WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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50 £per Pa 


THE U, S. PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
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The Masqueraders—A charming picture incolors, size 17x13 inches | 


Htevnic Biro the aes een sOst. lens 


You can get it_frze from the store that sells Sophomore Perfect Clothes. 
Any clothing dealer can get it for you Free, or we’ll send it direct to you upon 
receipt of 10 cents. Look for the Sophomore Store —the aristocratic air is there. 
It’s a perfect suit if it’s a Sophomore. It’s the “‘brand her brother wears.”’ 


Sophomore Perfect Clothes 
Leopold, Solomon & Ersendrath, Makers, Chicago 


Your correspond- 
ence will be filed 
more quickly and 
found instantly 


ATER ae: 
Here is a more rapid, accurate, and economical filing cabinet. Our patented 
metal partitions inside the drawers keep correspondence always upright. 
Even though the cabinet is crowded to the limit your filing clerks can file, 


find and remove correspondence with much greater facility. Partitions are 
movable, always adjustable to your needs. 


AN ees 


Multoplex drawers do away with 
crumpled, torn correspond- 
ence,’ “They” promote accuracy.’ 74 #snror menit 
Do away with guide card expense. Per- 
mit use of light weight folders, cutting 


Write for Our Book Today 


Learn how the Multoplex Cabinet will save you 


down cost of inside equipment. 
The ‘‘Multoplex” comes nearest 
to the ideal, fool-proof cabinet. 
Learn all about it from our booklet ‘‘Fault- 
less Filing.”? 


how it gives everything that other cabinets give and our 
money — in the increased efficiency of your filing clerk — new features besides—also tells of our great check 
in gained accuracye—in inside equipment economy — file system. 


Write for our book today mentioning name of your firm and your capacity. 
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Get into the automobile business 
without any investment 


)Game Specimens FREE 


- - is i i t+ F . A . 
o] eee he : aed Goon? Ween. a Gaye Wewill enable you to getinto the automobile business, Morethan 
taxidermists'’ bills 4 We will teach you perfectly kis 500 different towns need a new garage and automobile repair shop. 


Wesecure for youan agency that pays you $175.00 for each car you sell, 
We supply all necessary tools. Under our system you learn the entire 
business, chauffeur, repair man and mana- 
ger. You begin the course at home and can 
finish rightin a factory where cars are built. 
We furnish you employment the day you sign 
acontract with us; we wait for part of our pay 
out of your profits. Write for Plan No, Aand 
handsome catalogue telling about getting 
® started in the automobile business. 


* The Automobile College of Washington, Inc, 
Washington, D. C. 


easily — quickly —in your own home — how to mount 
all kinds of birds, animals, fish, tan hides, make robes, 
etc,, etc. MAKE BIG MONEY. Write today for 
free book on taxidermy and taxidermy magazine. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy,2356 Bates St.,Omaha,Neb. 
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fashion, yet it was plain that suspense held 
both. Henderson turned his back on the 
pretext of adjusting the machine and 
glanced quickly at his watch. 

‘**Let’s have the old reliable again,” he 
cried, and put on the sextette. 

Walker was soon lost to surroundings as 
before. He carried his chair over beside the 
instrument that he might not miss a note. 
The rancher remained near the table on 
which were piled the records and was fuss- 
ing among some papers in a drawer. Evi- 
dently he was hunting for something, 
because his hands came suddenly to rest 
and then he thrust one quickly into his 
pocket. Going to the window, he stood 
there waiting. 

“Hark to that baritone!’”’ he said in a 
loud voice. 

“T’ve got to go,”’ Walker said, rising. 

““No,no! Sitdown. It’salmost through.” 

The rancher seized him with friendly 
hands and forced him back into the chair. 
Walker did not resist. Through the open 
window they could plainly hear a horse 
padding along the road. The man on him 
was chanting a sort of nursery rhyme: 


By-by, Baby Bunting ; 
Daddy’s gone ahunting, 

To catch a littul rabbitskin 

To wrap our Baby Bunting in. 


“He done learned that from her,’’ said 
Luke hoarsely. ‘She learned him that.” 

“Who learned him that?” 

““That—oh, nothing. It ain’t nothing.” 

“This here Hathaway,” he continued — 
“you say he ain’t a bad sort of feller?”’ 

“No. He’s all right. He’s a friend of 
mine. That was Bill that just went by.” 

“‘He seemed mighty cheerful.” A puff 
or two on the cigarette and then: ‘‘ Well, 
let’s forget him.” 

Walker rested at the ranch for the night. 
He would not turn his horse into the pas- 
ture, but, after unsaddling, put him inside 
the yard, explaining that he was too hard 
to catch for him to take any chances. 

They breakfasted at dawn; and, just as his 
guest was mounting, Henderson approached 
with a letter. It was wrapped in a large, 
open envelope, which bore no address. 

“Do you mind posting this for me, Mr. 
Walker?” he asked. ‘You'll be in town 
sooner than I will, I expect. I put that 
envelope on the outside so the letter 
wouldn’t crush up in your pocket.” 

“You’re whistlin’. You’ve treated me 
mighty white, Mr. Henderson. Well, adios!” 

The rancher watched him long after he 
had left the gate. Then he went inside to 
make the beds. Under his visitor’s pillow 
was a scrap of soiled brown paper. On it, 
in ascrdwling, boyish hand, were the words: 
“For Mrs. Bill Hathaway.’”’ One corner 
of the paper was turned down. Under- 
neath the flap he found a ring—a blood- 
stone in a cheap setting. Henderson 
chuckled and put the souvenir in a drawer. 

Meantime Walker was making his way 
through the home pasture. He showed no 
haste. When he arrived at the fence near 
which he had dismounted the previous day 
he noticed that the wire was down and that 
several horses had wandered through. He 
drove them back and patched the break. 
That done, he opened the gate and was 
remounting when the placard caught his 
eye: ‘'$100 Reward!” 

Walker wetted the stub of a pencil on 
his tongue and scratched out from the 
sheriff’s proclamation ‘“‘about five feet six 
inches in height, sandy complexion, and 
with a mole on his chin.’”’ Beneath it he 
scribbled: ‘Six feet high, dark complected 
and shaved clean. He has gone to Mexico.” 

A slow grin lighted his somber features 
as he set forward again. The letter Hender- 
son had given him to mail crinkled in his 
shirt pocket. He pulled it out and removed 
the larger envelope. There, staring him in 
the face, was his own name—“‘ Mr. Pierp 
Mayfield.” 

“Dear Mayfield,” the note ran, ‘‘the 
sheriff called for you when you were with 
me last night. I sent him toward Tom 
Ketchum’s Hill. 

“Tnclosed is two dollars. Get your- 
self a new shirt. The one you’ve got on 
has P. M. worked into the neckband. 


“Regards, J. WRIGHT HATHAWAY. 
“P.S. Bill is my brother. 
“Pp, §S.S. I had a gun in that drawer!” 
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money with caressing fingers, read 
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reached out for it. 
me witness this,” she requested 
glance of meaning at her friend 
i, and, writing the word ‘Wit- 
in its proper place, she signed her 
id passed the paper to Miss Joy. 
in, Constance; the water’s fine,” 
! “Bea witness with me and 
ye in vulgar trade.”’ 
ance signed the paper gravely, 
her lips adorably as she made a 
dusiness of it. She gave the paper 
Zamble, and he felt foolish enough 
the signature. She found another 
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a?” asked Constance with suspi- 
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,, My principle is, See it first 
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must have wanted something very 
suggested Constance, smiling sym- 
ally at her vision of this man as a 
arding his pennies and nickels like 
for so long a time. 

1,” he admitted simply. 
sove with silver knobs. 
; brought home was the proudest 
ife. My mother knelt down and 
it. It had four lids and not one of 
as cracked.” 

ance looked at him with a musing 
de must have been a handsome boy. 
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‘ATH the grandstand, Gresham 
ht up with a thin-faced and sandy- 
aan whose colorless eyebrows and 
colorless eyes gave his waxlike 
ance a peculiarly blank expression — 
‘if one had drawn a face and had 
n to mark in the features. The 
ted nervously as Gresham touched 
he shoulder, and his thin lips parted 
htened snarl. 

have such a ghastly way of slip- 
) behind one,’ he complained, 
pipe fee upon which Gresham 


Te nervous, Collaton. Vm not 
Gamble,’ laughed Gresham. 

d90se you were!” indignantly re- 
Collaton. ‘I’m not avoiding 
” And he studied Gresham 
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“The Gamble-Collaton books are. Do 
you imagine there are any more out- 
standing accounts against your firm?” 

“How should I know?” Collaton glanced 
about him uneasily. 

“True enough—how should you?” 
agreed Gresham soothingly. ‘“I’d feel 
rather sorry for Gamble if an cld and 
forgotten note against your firm, upon 
which a judgment had been quietly secured 
‘by default,’ should turn up just now.” 

“T don’t think one will,’”’ returned Col- 
laton, searching Gresham’s eyes. ‘‘ Why?” 

“Because he is almost certain to make 
a deposit in the Fourth National Bankina 
short time.” 

“That’s a very good reason,” laughed 
Collaton, now certain of the eyes. 

“If that deposit were to be attached,” 
went on Gresham suavely, “it might 
embarrass him very much.” There was 
a slight pause. ‘“‘If you’ll caJl me up to- 
night I’ll let you know how much it will be 
and when he is likely to bank it.” 

“Why do you tell me this?” puzzled 
Collaton. 

“Because I want him broke!” explained 
Gresham, his face suddenly twitching 
viciously in spite of himself. 

Collaton thought it over carefully. 

““What’s your telephone number?” he 
accommodatingly inquired. 


(Continued from Page $s) 
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OLONEL BOUNCER was flattered to 

have Polly Parsons pause at his seat as 
she came down the aisle, after an extended 
passage at arms with Val Russel, and tell 
him how young he looked. 

““Gad, you’d make any man feel young 
and brisk!” he gallantly declared. 

““Wasn’t that Paul Gresham in Mrs. 
Boyden’s box?”’ 

“Yes; the very Paul,’ she assured him, 
glad that the Colonel was making it so easy 
for her. ‘“‘He’s going to give you a new 
neighbor, Colonel. He’s just been discuss- 
ing a deal with Mr. Gamble for the vacant 
property next to your factory.” 

“Bless my soul!’ ejaculated the Colonel, 
rising hastily. ‘‘He hasn’t actually sold 
it, has he?” 

“He has given Mr. Gamble an option 
on it,’’ Polly was happy to state. 

“You don’t say!”’ exploded the Colonel. 
“Why, what does Johnny Gamble want 
with it?” 

“He didn’t tell; but I think he’s organ- 
izing a shoe-manufacturing company,” lied 
Polly glibly. 

“Goodness me!”’ muttered the Colonel, 
and, breathing heavily, he cursed his pro- 
crastination heartily to himself, threw dis- 
cretion to the winds and hurried down to 
the Boyden box just as Gresham returned. 
His greeting to the other occupants was 
but perfunctory, and then he turned to 
Gresham with: 

“You haven’t sold your property adjoin- 
ing my factory, have you, Gresham?” 

“Well, I’ve given Mr. Gamble an option 
on it,” admitted Gresham reluctantly. 

“For how much?” 

“That would be telling,’ interposed 
Gamble. 

“For how long is your option?” the 
Colonel demanded. 

“Thirty days.” 

“What are you buying it for—invest- 
ment or improvement?” 

“That would be telling again.” 

“Will you sell it?” 

“Depends on the price.” 

“‘What’ll you take for it?” 

“Fifty-five thousand.” 

“Bless my soul!’’ exclaimed the Colonel. 
“Why, man, that’s robbery! Ill never 
pay it. I'll take a chance on waiting until 
your option expires, then I’ll do business 
with Gresham. Gresham, what will you 
want for the property if Gamble don’t 
take it up?” 

“Fifty thousand,” said Gresham, and 
glanced darkly at Gamble. 

Miss Joy interrupted with a laugh. 
Gresham looked at her inquiringly, but he 
did not ask her the joke. She volunteered 
an explanation, however. 

“I’m just framing a definition of business 
ethics,” she stated; ‘‘but really I don’t 
see the difference between yours and 
Mr. Gamble’s.”’ 

“Business ethics consists of finding a 
man who has some money, and hitting him 
behind the ear with a sandbag,” explained 
the Colonel. ‘‘Even your price is a holdup, 
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into one corhplete, yet concise, 
library so clear and simple that 
from it any busy man can pick 
out for any sort of proposition, an 
idea or suggestion that he can 
know inadvance to be successful; or 
can turn to for original inspiration. 


It is a work that will show any man 
how to write or dictate the kind of letter 
that arouses attention, tingles with con- 
vincing strength, and carries its point; 
how to conduct a follow-up campaign 
how to key results, how to compile and 


index names, how to fit schemes and 
plans to any proposition. 


SYSTEM, the Maga- 
zine of Business, con- 
ducted this exhaustive 
investigation only for 
its subscribers, It was 
not to be given tothe 
general public until 
1912. But the subscribers’ edition has 
caused a public knowledge of the tre- 
mendous value of the contents, and an 
extra advance edition has been made 
imperative. 2640 special sets have been 
hastily printed. 

To make its distribution fair and 
equitable to all business men, SYSTEM 
has made the terms as simple as writing 
your name and as easy as buying your 
cigars. $1 with this coupon brings to 
you the complete “ Business Corre- 
spondence Library’”’—3 volumes —672 
pages, transportation prepaid. $2 per 
month for 4 months thereafter—less 
than 7 cents a day—pays for them 
complete and in addition brings you 
SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, 
every month for two full years—24 
numbers of this remarkable business 
magazine, including a copy of 


The Big September SYSTEM 


—the number that contains not only many pages of business plans and 
ideas and schemes, but also the biggest and most interesting advertising 
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The letters that have sold the most 
goods, collected the #zost money, set- 
tled the hardest complaints, won the 
best jobs, had the strongest influence— 
analyzed and dissected for you to 
learn from, to adapt to your needs, 
or to develop an original style of your 
own—with the best examples actual- 
ly reproduced as they were used and 
graphically explained point by point. 

Here in these three volumes—672 pages— 
are packed the success-secrets back of the 
letters that are actually winning the biggest 


results today, that are bringing orders from 
you and me, and making other men’s fortunes. 


Two years of investigation by a staff of 
experts employed by SYSTEM, the Maga- 
zine of Business, were spent collecting the 
letters of firms and individuals; investigat- 
ing the actual results ; analyzing the com- 
parisons of costs and profits; studying the 
difference in results obtained by differences 
in arrangement, wording, enclosures, etc. 
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Gresham; but I think I can buy it for 
less when the time comes —if I want it.” 

“You'll have four months to make up 
your mind,” said Gamble with a trium- 
phant look at Constance. 

“JT thought your option was for only 
thirty days.” 

“‘Tt’s renewable three times.” 

“Bless my soul!’’ shouted the Colonel. 
“That puts an entirely different face upon 
the matter. If you don’t want too much 
money for it, Gamble, I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I’d like to build an extension 
to my factory on that property. Now that 
my defenses are down, soak me.” 

“*T couldn’t refuse a little thing like that. 
T’ll soak you all I can. I said fifty-five 
thousand, you know.” 

“You didn’t mean it, though!” expos- 
tulated the Colonel. 

“What did I mean then?” 

“You meant forty thousand.” 

“As a mind reader you're a flivver,”’ 
chided Gamble. ‘“T’ll let you down one 
notch, Colonel. I’llmakeit fifty thousand— 
and not one cent less.” 

The Colonel looked at him sorrowfully. 

“Do you really mean that, Johnny?” 
he inquired. 

“T really mean it.” 

“Well, if you say you really mean it you 
really mean it. I know you well enough 
for that,’ admitted the Colonel with a 
Bighy oaltieoa rank robbery though. I'll 
take you, Johnny.” 

Gamble turned to Gresham. 

“Tf you don’t mind, a ll just transfer my 
option to the Colonel,’ he suggested. 

“The game is in your hands—for the 
present,’’ Gresham acknowledged. 

“We'll just fix it up that way, then, 
Colonel. Polly, lend me your fountain pen 
again. Colonel, you may hand me your 
check for seventeen thousand five hundred. 
You may pay the balance of the money to 
Gresham—upon delivery, I suppose, of 
the deed.” 

“«Surely,’”’ said the Colonel nonchalantly; 
and, producing his own fountain pen and 
checkbook, he wrote Johnny Gamble’s 
check, while Gamble wrote a transfer of 
his option. Constance watched that un- 
questioning operation between the two 
gentlemen with puzzled brows. 

“You’re not taking this matter to your 
lawyer, Colonel,” she observed. 

“Certainly not!” he replied in surprise. 
“‘T’ve known Johnny Gamble for years, and 
I’d take his word for my entire bank 
account.” 

“T must confess that business ethics has 
me more confused than ever,’ laughed 
Constance. ‘‘ You just now accused Mr. 
Gamble of robbing you.” 

It was the Colonel’s turn to laugh. 

“T’d have paid him sixty thousand,’ he 
advised her, placing the option affection- 
ately in his pocketbook. ‘It’s worth that 
to me. I’ve been afraid to broach the 
matter to Gresham for a month, for fear 
he’d want seventy-five when he found out 
I had to have it. I’m getting it cheaper 
through Gamble.” 

A fleeting trace of guilt upon Gresham’s 
countenance told that this surmise was the 
truth, and Constance shook her head. 

“T don’t suppose I ever shall understand 
it,’ she confessed. 

“T don’t, myself,’ observed Gamble, 
passing the Colonel’s check between his 
fingers quite happily. ‘I can loaf three 
hours now on that two-hundred-hour 
stunt, thanks to you, Gresham.” 

“You had your start by luck,’’ Gresham 
reminded him. 

“Not at all,” insisted Gamble cheerfully. 
“‘T would have borrowed the money from 
the Colonel to buy that option. How’sthat 
for ethics, Miss Joy?” 

“Tt’s quite in keeping with your methods 
of the day,” rejoined Gresham. ‘TJ still 
insist that you took an unfair advantage 
of me.” 

The Colonel, who regretted to be com- 
pelled to dislike anybody, turned upon 
Gresham a dissatisfied eye. 

“Oh, play the game or stay out of it!” 
he advised. ‘“‘I’ll see you at my lawyer’s 
tomorrow at eleven. Come with me a 
minute, Johnny. I want you to meet a 
friend of mine who has a big real-estate 
deal on tap, and he may not go back on 
our train tonight.” 

Johnny Gamble made his adieus from 
the Boyden box with reluctance. The 
horses were lining up at the barrier for the 
last race, and he might not return in time. 
While he was bidding a thoroughly inade- 
quate goodby to Constance, Loring came 

up hastily and called Polly from the box. 
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“Sammy Chirp called my at 
Gresham and Collaton talking 
rather furtively down under the gr; 
a few minutes ago,” he said. “] 
curious impression that they me: 
to Gamble.” 

“Tt was Gresham got the harm. 
just beat him to a fifteen-thousa 
profit.” | 

“So that was it,’ said Loring y 
frown. “Tell him to watch out. 
were about to attach his bank acco; 
last time he paid an unexpected note 
he lounged into the box. 

Polly followed Johnny Gamble wh 
started to rejoin the Colonel. 

“Do me a favor, please, John 
begged. 

“Certainly,” he returned. “D, 
know what it is?” 

“FHere’s my fountain pen. Indors 
check over to me, won’t you?” 

‘“What’s the joke?’’ he asked. 

“T don’t want you to have the pn 
I’m in a hurry now.” 

“Well, I’m broke again,” 
Johnny in perfect confidence; 
indorsed the check. 

“The most thoroughgoing plebi 
saw,’’ Gresham commented, looki 
Gamble. “It’s so fortunate that 
only compelled to meet him in 
places.”’ 

Constance glanced at him curioi 
hurried to the rear rail of the be 
barely mentioned Mr. Gamble’s n 
it was surprising how easily he he 
and how quickly he came back. 

“T forgot to ask you to call,” gs 
“Tf you can spare any time fro 

ursuit of that million dollars w 
e glad to see you at the hous 
Pattie and I.” 

“Will you be busy tomorrow ey 
he briskly inquired. 

“There’s no one expected b 
Gresham,” she informed him with 
at his precipitancy. 

“T’ll be there,” he stated with 
like decisiveness. “‘I’ll bring alo 
five to twenty thousand dollars’ 
time and use up as much of it a 
let me.” 

“T’ll have a meter,”’ she laughed 


Editor’s Note— This is the first of 
stories by George Randolph Chester. TI 
will appear in an early number, 


The Lay of the Inve 


Upstairs in a box I’ve got wonderfu 
That I’ve bought at odd times thr 
mail; 
‘T’ve got Mexican Rubber and . 
Blubber, 
Preferred. Ambergris —that’s aw 
I’ve got oil stocks in wells that the p 
tells 
Are gushing great guns at each veni 
And all that they need is more st 
bleed 
To pay seven hundred per cent. 


I’ve got Pineapple stock that’s as 
rock 
Of Gibraltar, whatever that be; 
It’s as good as the cash and secured bj 
Of some volcanic isle in the sea. 
I’ve got gold that will run fifty poun 
ton, 
And copper that’s almost pure stuf 
And it’s all sure to pay big returns si 


ay 
When the suckers buy holdings ey 


I’ve got Plain and Preferred, I’ve gol 

bled and Shirred, 

I’ve got Sugar and Coffee and Tras 

That brings me a line of prospectuses 

And everything else except cash. — 

I’ve got Old Spanish Grants to West 

Lands 

That were deeded one time to Cap 1 

And some stock that he bought ? 
swampy spot 

Is as good as the day that he did. 


Ive got stocks of all hues—reds, 

purples and blues, f 

Guaranteed nine per cent and some 

And just when I swear I'll not bu 
share, 

Then I get “promoted” again; — 

I haven’t been missed by one Investo 

By every new swindle I’m booked; 

Now, here’s a new line; come on in- 


fine, 
I feel myself biting—I’m hooked! 
—J. W 
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Thirty-eight H. P. Models 
Cross Country, 5 pass. . $1650 
Suburban, 4 pass. . . . 1650 
Roadster, 2 pass. . . . 1600 
Sedan, 4 pass. enclosed . 2500 
Gotham, 5 pass. cab side 


mimousine®* es)  o' 2750 « 
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T’S 38 horse-power, five-passenger, with 120-inch wheel 


base and 36x 4-inch wheels and tires. J?’s /ong, it’s low, 
it’s roomy. Low, with drop frame—long, with front axle set 
forward and straight line torpedo body. Roomy, with 27 
inches from front seat to dash and 30 inches from seat to 
seat in tonneau. No outside door latches. Enclosed ven- 
tilated front and hooded dash. A car of exceeding beauty, 
finished in English Purple Lake—it’s a rare shade of deep 
maroon—trimmed in nickel. Radiator to conform to body 
lines, high and distinctive in appearance. Fenders with 
sweeping grace. Powerful brakes. Rambler ejector manifold, 
a simple aid to power—it makes the engine hustle. In the 
ordinary engine every charge is of four parts fresh gas and one 
part burnt gas. ‘The ejector manifold removes the fifth part 
burnt gas and every explosion in the Rambler engine consumes 
five parts of fresh gas. Result—power increased 25 per 
cént-ma Lo cdrivestuiewcar sis exhilarating: It) runsiilike’a 
spirited horse. You touch the throttle and it’s away. It’s 
the Rambler Cross Country and the flag-bearer for 1912: 


Equipment, Bosch magneto. Fine, large, black and nickel headlights with 
Prest-o-lite tank. Black and nickel side and tail oil lamps; large tool 
box; tool roll with complete tool outfit. Roomy, folding robe rail; foot 


rest, jack, pump and tire kit. ‘Top, with envelope, $80—wind shield $35. 
Demountable Wheel, less tire, with brackets and tools, $30. Self starter $175. 


_-»- The Rambler Magazine is ready. Send for it 


The Thomas: B. Jeffery Company 


WatmmOffice and Factorye@henoscha, Wisconsin 
Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, New York, San Francisco 
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Fifty H. P. Models 
Country Club, 5 pass. ~~. $2250 
Valkyrie, 4 pass, % =) 2250 
Moraine, 7 pass. . . . 2500 

Metropolitan, 7 pass. tor- 
Pedoar yy ware eae 2850 
Greyhound, 6 pass.torpedo 2850 

Knickerbocker, 7 pass. Ber- 
lin type Limousine . 4200 
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Hand 


Made Collars ; 


2 for 25¢ 


In Canada 20c each; 3 for 50¢ 


| (Continued from Page 25) 


may be made from a trade directory, with- 
out knowledge of its standing, for he runs 
no risk. He happens to select a tricky 
concern. The commission house may know 
that the manufacturer has been doing trade 
work in that country and it conjectures 
that demand is growing as the outcome. 
So it hurries to him with a proposal. If 
he will give it exclusive selling rights and a 
commission on all his goods sent to that 
country for a term of years it will guarantee 


him a certain amount of annual sales. This 
5S HELPINGS IN 5¢ PKG. amount is probably well within what it 
Proportionately more | figures this single merchant will order; so 


itrunsnorisk. Ifthe manufacturer accepts 
and enters into a contract his growing trade 
is saddled with a commission for which no 
real service is performed. 


Small, irresponsible concerns among the 
4 forwarding agents in this country must also 
A ’ Fg* 4 _| be guarded against in export trade. The 


in larger Pkgs. 


“Field Club” 


(3 HEIGHTS) 


forwarding agent of ability, with sound 
business standing, is a prime necessity to 


SE, CNA the export Sspenae of a manufacturing 
_ | house, because he knows the best way to 
! po: A ih . ~ route a shipment, the most favorable rate a that yous, collars Wome 
Make This Your Daily Food he ie be See ei it, how the goods EE Tv) lose their shape in the }} 
ad ECR i e packed and how papers sent along should | 3<24 } 
This Macaroni and Spaghetti is flavory, firm and tender; it is made in a modern _| bedrawnup. He also pays customs duties Zp) \ laundry— get the hand. 
factory far from the city’s dust and dirt, by Americans who pride themselves on | © in foreign ports, makes collections, and so ey made brand — Corliss. 
= Z 2 


cleanliness and observe our American pure food laws in letter and in spirit. It is made E ; 
clean, and it’s kept clean all the way to your kitchen by a sealed, sanitary package. 

So give Foulds a place on your home table frequently, Its food value is high, 
it is most economical and the variety of really good dishes you can make with it is 
almost unlimited. 

You will like Macaroni and Spaghetti prepared in the usual ways with cheese or 
tomatoes better than ever if youuse Foulds. And there are forty other combinations 
with your favorite meats and vegetables, with eggs, fish and oysters, which are 
equally good or better. Try this recipe and see how a commonplace thing like 
Hamburger Steak is transformed into a nutritious and delicious dish, which you 


forth. Export shipping is highly technical 
_ | in its details, but the forwarding agent 
| | keeps himself informed on the technicali- 
» | ties, simplifying matters immensely for the 
manufacturer. This business is, at the 
same time, one that can be set up with 
little capital. 

It often happens that an ambitious 
youngster, with a couple of years’ experi- 


Coon. Costs you 
more and the shape stays 


Complete style book, show- 
ing all the latest Corliss- 
Coon styles, sent on request, 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N. 
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will be glad to serve often. ae ence in making out bills-of-lading, is found Lea 
canned. Left-overs of roasts will never be recog- j i j 
Hamburger a La Foulds nized as such if put through the food chopper offering his services as a forwarder, He 
Let simmer together for 30 minutes, one-half and used instead of fresh Hamburger. may be honest enough, but can cause losses 
oon of yee. Steak, hale a cone eee oakhe this senee: oF better, oR a a pose ser through inefficiency —as paying foreign 
oes and a smali onion choppe ne, nile this a tree copy 0 ne mericanize Macaroni an 7 7 7 
is cooking, boil and drain a five-cent package Spaghetti Cook Book, It contains 42 other ex. customs duties on a shipment before Its 
of Foulds’ Macaroni or Spaghetti as directed, cellent recipes, mostly simple and inexpensive— acceptance by the foreign customer; in 
without breaking the sticks, all pleasing to American tastes. which ease, if the goods are refused they 
When the meat and tomatoes are sufficiently Lf your grocer does not yet handle Foulds, giv | Q id; i 
cooked, add half a pound, or less, of cheese, cut wes name and Beets cag oe us Wet must be sold in the country to which they 
ey tae grored, ane 8 me of butter; oo a ‘is Log i oh GS eer pad Gs Yo ad eed pute charaee B have been sent, probably ata loss, as the 
as w Sé and red pepper; simmer 1 repaid, a fu 2 “kage C. if - p f , Q] % c 
? the cheese is melted, then add the Macaroni or Ae i ated BA te eae of the Cook Book. p : duties cannot be recovered. Again, down- - 
Spaghetti and serve hot, Then you can try for yourself at least two of © % right thieves have been found amon 
- J 4 ° 
This dish can be varied by omitting the cheese — these new dishes made with the very best Ameri- ~ forwarding houses disappearing with con- Persons Often Look Alike 
f and doubling the quantity of Hamburger Steak, can Macaroni and Spaghetti which you know a ° erty . qi . x 
} or by adding a few mushrooms, either fresh or is appetizingly clean. eu siderable sums collected for their customers Without Being Alike 


or sent them to pay duties. The financial ' : 
test of a forwarding house lies strictly in its | Other mountings may look like 
commercial rating. If it issound financially | Shur-on Eyeglass Mountings, 


The Foulds Milling Company, Sales Dept., Chicago, Illinois. 
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L =|  ‘‘Helps Reduce the High Cost of Living’? [== 


it is usually capable. but close inspection will show 
that better mechanical construc- GRACE THE 
Foreign Legal Complications tion which makes Shur-ons, spay IN Pl 


when properly adjusted, 
Suppose that goods for export have been | Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 24> 
skillfully sold, that the American manu- | yy ious for How, Where and 
facturer is dealing ae i his foreign Why” a Shur-on. 
customers, and that his shipments and 

2 z E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
collections are being taken care of by a Established 1864 


e trustworthy forwarding house. Every- 
R epea tin Ri fl es Model thing at this end of the transaction seems |  A¥¢: 4+ Rechester, N. Y. 
Pp g 1893 to be quite straight. Yet heis by no means 
beyond possibilities for crookedness, because 


The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep | sometimes the foreign brother turns crook, 
too, and devises interesting little schemes 


on the Ballard system, creates perfect combus- which must be dealt with in the countries 


1 1 1 the goods are shipped to. 
tion, develops highest velocity and hurls the oe re aed erurer, for instance, |] PURE. PLAIN, SPARK 


bullet with utmost accuracy and mightiest enters certain countries where the trade- G E. LL AT | 


killing impact. mark laws differ from ours. Here at home, : 
his leading brand, the golden triangle, has Dessert Book FR 
The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and perfectly adjusted. | been known for two generations. That peabste eT 
It never clogs. The protecting wall of solid steel between your head golden triangle is a valuable asset in his Our recipe book, “Dainty Desserts for 
and cartridge keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foreign matter from getting | business. If a competitor in this country Peeve Bede ete shown 
into the action, ‘The side ejection throws shells away from line of sight | put out goods under even a colorable imita- Desscruna Scutiet Pud.e oe "I 
and allows instant repeat shots always. tion of the trademark the courts would stop dings, Ices, Ice ‘Cream, 
Built in perfect proportion throughout, in many high power calibres, it is him by a perpetual injunction. Imagine his Conder tone jas 
a quick handling, powerful, accurate gun for all big game. feelings, then, when he investigates the cer's name.. If he doesn't 
Cuban market, finds good customers and keep Knox Gelatine, send 
Every hunter should know all the /Zardéz characteristics. sees prospects of building up a lasting trade, 2c stamp for pint sample, 
Send for our free catalog. Enclose 3 stamps for postage. but at the same time learns that his sacred or |5c for2-quart package. 
p- golden triangle has been registered there as CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
Lhe Marlin Firearms ©. a trademark by a clerk in Havana. This ‘Ws Kec ne 
19 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. clerk took the precaution to register many a 


other famous trademarks of American 
and other nationalities. Cuban laws per- 5 
mit him to do this;. and there is no way for | KEITH’S No. 1279 
the manufacturer to market his goods there | Now Completed in # Indiana 
under his own brand except by buying this 
legal right from the Havana clerk. 

Japan has the same sort of law. An old 
manufacturing firm in England appointed 
a Japanese selling agent in Yokohama. The 
agent immediately registered the British | - 
trademark as his own. Then he imposed ce a ee : 
harsher and harsher terms on his principals | My, latest books of plans, giving views, 
until there was no profit in their Japanese 00 Cobmeeevoseenapsumes 5 
business. Finally they told him to go to | 202 « $1600t0$2000$1.00 | 172 “ $4000and 
Hades and appointed another Japanese | W. J. KEITH, Arch., 1677 Hennepin Ave., Mi 
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SZ (e)-08) Bernarr Macfadden’s Physical Culture Course 
TITURI To be Given Away 
Se In order to quickly secure new subscribers to the PHYSICAL “‘ULTURE MAGAZINE 


for Vitality Budding, . 
s we’re going to give away a complete course in physical culture, peony prepared 
by Mr. Macfadden, toevery person sending us $1.00foran eight months’ subscription. 


If we were to market this course for profit we could not offer it at a cent less than $15.00 


We feel certain you'll become a regular subscriber when you have read PHYSICAL CULTURE for 
eight months. It's the most needed periodical in the field of literature because it teaches you how to 
y be well. It will save you many dollars in doctor bills if you heed the advice it contains. Not alone 

the most valuable magazine published but one of the most interesting. 
; Just enclose $1.00 and say, ‘‘Send me that free course and enter my name for an eight months’ 
subscription to PHYSICAL CULTURE.’’ Your money back any time you're not satisfied. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO., 509 Flatiron Bldg., NEW YORK 
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of Unusual Beauty 


en you see these hand bags, you do 
rest until youown one. They are 
, distinctive, and epee | 


Oeich always scuffs a fine gown. 


While we offer 70 styles and sizes to 
noose from, the illustration shows the 
ost clever bag of the year. Shop num- 
¢ 487-19. Motif, in soft bronze; balance 

‘bag rich, bronze green tint; frame 7% 

aes, inside made up with 3 pockets equipt 
card case, coin purse and mirror. Silk 
Ll. Every piece of 


Zordova Modeled Leather 


ide by artists trained in the best shops of 

e, but before they can qualify for the Cordova 
|, they have still higher artistic requirements 
tt That is why Cordova Leather Goods pos- 

idividuality, character, worth. We make over 
brticles; all colorings and designs are done at 
shops; dyes are vegetable, hence permanent. 
ather and other stock is the finest obtainable. 
nuine Cordova articles carry this trademark: 


Ruel Shap 


If your jeweler, stationer, art 
or other high grade store 
cannot supply Cordova 
with this trade- i. 
mark, write for | 
free descriptive, il- 
lustrated booklet 


Barcalo iron or brass beds and cribs 
are beautifully designed, easy to 
put up—have unbreakable corners. 


Every Barcalo Bed is 
Guaranteed for 35 Years 


Over 100 designs — 
», $10up,all pictured 
\\ In our Style Book 
of Beds. Write 
Foreirt anid 
please give 
your deal- 
er’s name. 
BARCALO 
) MFG. CO. 
No. 4 
Louisiana 
Street 
Buffalo 
N.Y. 


'tle That Keeps 
luids Hot 24 Hours 
liquids Cold 3 Days 


have hot or cold drinks while 
bing, hunting, motoring, etc., 
milk for baby, cold water for 
hilid at bedside without bother. 
Wlars—one and two quarts— 
| getables, etc., hot without fire— 
}¢ cream cold without ice. 


:w Exclusive Features 


PDs quarts $2.50 u See at 
‘kk for name Icy Maes wikte 


10T BOTTLE Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


NTS! BIG PROF ITS 


le New patented Auto- 
) matic Razor Stropper. Automatic- 
ally puts a perfect edge on any razor, 

oldstyleorsafety. Bigseller. Every man wants 
one. Write quick for terms, prices and territory. 


. A. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 W. Broadway, N.Y. 
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agent. Their next shipment of goods was 
stopped at the port of entry, however, and 
the first agent demanded ten thousand dol- 
lars for his trademark rights. The matter 
is now being fought out in the Japanese 
courts, to the profit of Japanese lawyers. 

Another interesting device of the crooked 
foreign selling agent was that of an Egyptian 
who secured the rights for his country on 
an American manufacturer’s products, got 
a contract stipulating terms and commis- 
sions for a period of years, and then did 
nothing whatever toward selling goods. 
He disappeared, in fact; and the manu- 
facturer, assuming that he had gone out of 
business or died, filled an order for goods 
sent by another Egyptian. Then the first 
agent promptly came to life, charged breach 
of contract, started a one-sided suit for ten 
thousand dollars in his own courts and won 
the case. The goods were seized. Though 
the loss amounted to only a few hundred 
dollars, that manufacturer has been shut 
out of the land of the Pharaohs, during the 
life of the contract at least. 

The crooked foreign brother will some- 
times content himself with petty operations, 
such as writing every advertiser in an Amer- 
ican trade journal, flowerily explaining how 
long his benighted country has been waiting 
for such excellent goods and asking for sam- 
ples so that he may sell them. The expe- 
rienced export department usually makes 
a charge for samples sent abroad. Only 
one house in every ten or twenty may rise 
to the bait, but these small stealings satisfy 
the foreign brother. In some instances his 
appeal is most elaborate. He has beautiful 
letterheads, and poses as an association for 
the encouragement of trade with his coun- 
try, promising to exhibit samples i in a fine 
showroom. 


The Crooks in Export Street 


A more costly foreign swindle is that of 
the sharper who places an order for goods, 
refuses to take them out of his custom house 
and buys them in cheaply when they are 
sold. An interesting game of this character 
has been operated in a Spanish city. The 
American manufacturer receives an order 
for goods, with references to a number of 
people in the bogus customer’s port who 
will vouch for his responsibility. Inquiries 
made of all these people bring favorable 
reports. If the goods are sent they are 
allowed to lie in the custom house, and 
the manufacturer then hears from various 
other people in that place—a custom-house 
broker who offers to negotiate the case, an 
attorney who is eager to sue the bogus cus- 
tomer, a selling agent who thinks he can 
dispose of the shipment to advantage and 
trim downthe manufacturer’sloss. Investi- 
gation has shown that all these people are 
one man working under various names and 
addresses; and from time to time he moves 
to another field of operation. 

These are some of the more familiar 
crooks and turns in Export Street. So 
much publicity has been given to the fakers 
and frauds of foreign commerce that many 
an American business man is scared by a 
letter from abroad asking about his goods. 

An amusing instance of this timidity was 
reported to one of the export journals not 
long ago by a South American merchant 
who is resident New York buyer for the 
largest mercantile concern in his own coun- 
try. He had been buying small quantities 
of a certain kind of goods from one of our 
big Trusts. Its demand was always for 
cash with order. He paid cash for several 
years, but the items were troublesome from 
the bookkeeping standpoint. So, when his 
next order was sent —for a hundred dollars’ 
worth of those goods—he referred to his 
New York bank, which constantly carries 
for him a balance a hundred times that 
amount. 

““Why can you not sell me goods in a 
regular business way?” asked the South 
American. 

“Well, you see,” replied the Trust, 
few years ago there was a man sailed out of 
New York harhor with a whole shipload of 
merchandise that he got for export; since 
then we have been taking absolutely no 
chances with this export business.” 

Two brothers in New York were thor- 
oughly familiar with export-trade methods. 
Some business men who knew them say 


they had been responsible forwarders, but | 


had lost large sums through advances to 
customers and took a dishonest way of mak- 
ing good their losses. However that may 
be, they established an export shipping 
house in New York and created a fictitious 
customer for themselves, supposed to be 
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Bake your Beech-Nut Bacon. 


CRACKER spread with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter will 
keep a child happy —until he’s finished it! Then he wants 


Its delicious taste is equalled only by its nourishing wholesomeness. 
Children grow healthy on it. Just péanuts—roasted, salted, ground 
to rich creamy nut butter. 

Use it any time you want something good to eat! Spread it on bread 
or crackers and serve at luncheons, picnics, parties, *tween-meal 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter comes in glass jars only—never sold in 
All the freshness, moistness, and fragrance kept in by perfect 
So insist on Beech-NutBrand, Try a15c. jar today. 
Made by Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajonarie, New York. 


“Beech-Nut Breakfast News” tells how. Send for free copy. 


We are sending out any number of typewriter > ‘ 
OF COST to people who are earning them w writer bargain 
little effort. Their names will be sent upon request. 


Guaranteed 
For Our Great Gift Offer. 


EVERY GARMENT LINED 


BELDINGS 


a SAVE *35 


By sending us your order mow you will do 
so. And you are buying a typewriter 
that is one of the latest and dest writing 
machines sold. It has perfect touch, abso- 
lute alignment, quick action, back spacer, 
tabulator, ¢7wvo-color ribbon, ‘universal key 
board, etc., and is fully guaranteed. The 
writing is visible at all times. It’s mighty 
easy to secure — just pay 


10 Cents a Day 


We have a SPECIAL OFFER whereby 
you can secure, without any cost, for a 
small service which any one can render, one 


PITTSBURG VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


A Standard Machine For Twenty Years 


The greatest type- 


ever offered 


and to learn of our easy terms, and full particulars regarding this Great Offer, for 
copies of letters from the many who are using Pittsburg Visible Typewriters which 
they received AS A GIFT for only a few hours of their time, for everything we and others can tel) you about the Pittsburg 
Visible Typewriter, on a postal card or in a letter to us, simply say ‘‘Mail Me Your FREE Offers.’’ 

PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 29, Union Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Established 20 Years) 


We 8 SUPE 


— 


WITH 


Re Bae iD ES 
GUARANTEED 


SATIN 


HAS THIS TAG ATTACHED 
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There’s a Carborundum 
‘Stone For Every Sharpen- 
ing Need 


For the carpenter, the mechanic, the 
man about the house, the boy in the 
manual training school, the housewife 
in the kitchen—anyone who uses 
edged tools, Carborundum sharpening 
stones mean keen well conditioned 
tools and better work. 


BORUN W125 
are on sale at hardware stores every- 


where. If your dealer doesn’t have 
them send direct. 


No. 107-A 


Round combination stone 
for carpenters 


$1.00 
No. 108-A 1.25 


No. 78-A 


Oblong combination stone 


Knife sharpener — octag- 
onal — stag horn handle 
in neat box 


1.00 
No. 131-A 


Sportsmen's stone, round, 
in leather case, with strap 


for attaching to belt 1.00 


No. 149-A_ Pocket stone in cardboard 


case 


15 


Sportsmen will be interested in the 
book —“How the Doctor Got His Bull 


Moose.” It is a true story—and it’s free. 


The Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Don’t put a cent of money into building 
material until you have our Catalog of 5,000 Millwork 
and Lumber Bargains. We save you about 50 per cent 
on the cost of every item, whether it be material for a 
house complete, or porches, stairs, new floors, etc., etc. 


Samples of 5,000 Bargains 


Doors,77c and up; 4-light windows, 70c; corner blocks, 
2c; quarter-round, per 100 feet, 25c; stair balusters, 3c; 
stair newels, $2.57; porch brackets, 5c; porch columns, 
$1.85; oak flooring, per 100 feet, 52c; window frames, 
$1.15; plate rail, per foot, 4c; corner beads, 3c; gable 
ornaments, 75c; oak thresholds, 4c; grilles, per foot, 80c; 
flint-coated roofing, per roll, $1.00; mantels, $11.75. 
Over 5,000 equally wonderful bargains, listed and pic- 
tured in our free books. Write for thein today. = 


Lumber and Millwork for this 

8-RoomStuccoHouse,$1,019, 

Including Architect’s Blue Prints 
and Complete Specifications 


> 


AFew Dollars Will Work Wonders fateeintaron tat 


5-Room Bungalow, $868, 
Including Architect’s Blue Prints 
and Complete Specifications 


Book of Plans 


for Home-Builders 


56 complete Plans for beautiful, prac- 
tical houses, cottages, bungalows, 
costing $600 to $6,000. Send 10c for 
postage and mailing. 


Strong Door, 7c Our beautiful Catalog shows how plain, old, unattract- 
ive houses may be modernized and beautified at very moderate cost. Let 
us show what wonders a few dollars will do. 


A Million People Buy Building Material From Us! 


We operate an enormous Building Material 

Plant. We ship vast quantities of goods all over the United States. 
Quality, satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed or money back with- 

out a word. Responsibility vouched for by three big banks. 
Write for Catalog. Tell us just what you are interested in, (143) 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 2622 Case St., Davenport, Iowa. 


1 en ong ie 


SReeressm etn es 


20 and 12 GAUGE 


The 20 gauge is lighter and just as effective as 
12 and 16 gauge for small game. Barrel—Genuine Krupp 
Steel, 26, 28and 30 inches long, any choke. Stock and hand hold best 
quality American black walnut; half pistol grip and hand hold handsomely 
checkered. Hammerless. Positive safe—a guard against accidental discharge; can be thrown 

off and trigger pulled with same movement of finger. Top Rib. Multi-groove, full length top rib if de- 
sired, although it increases weight from 44 to 34 of a pound. Price, extra, $1.50. Union Shot Guns are 
the best on the market, price, workmanship and shooting qualities taken into consideration. Furnished 
in trap grade if desired. Union double-barreled and repeating shot guns for which you pay much more. 
Call on your dealer right now. If he has not got it in stock, write us direct. 1911 catalog showing full 
line of double and repeating shot guns furnished free on application, 


THE UNION ARMS COMPANY, 613 Auburndale, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


PATENTS INVENTORS OF WIDE 
and directions for building, 25 cents. Drawing of 3 ft. Model Blériot 


EXPERIENCE employ my 

method in securing Patents. 
So will you eventually. Why wait? Justsend formy | Monoplane,15cents. Stamp brings complete, illustrated Catalogue. 
book. WM. T. JONES, 801 GSt., Washington, D. 0. | Ideal Aeroplane and Supply Co., 80-88 W. Broadway, New York City 


Model Aeroplanes i125.) )33theay tie Ee 
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located in an obscure Australian town. 
Large orders for machinery and supplies 
were placed with American manufacturers 
for this imaginary customer. Goods to the 
value of tens of thousands of dollars were 
shipped to the brothers in New York, with 
drafts attached. They got hold of an old 
freight steamship, loaded the goods into 
her, discounted the drafts and sailed away 
for Honduras. Getting cash on such drafts 
is more or less easy, for they are backed by 
the credit of the manufacturer who draws 
them as well as that of the person drawn 
upon. So the manufacturers not only lost 
their goods but had to pay cash for them 
as well. 

When the brothers had departed their 
export house went into bankruptcy. That, 
they believed, freed them from legal re- 
sponsibility, and they planned to dispose 
of their cargo in South American ports; but 
there was one little slip—as there usually 
is. To sail their ship they engaged a British 
sea-captain whose papers had been taken 
from him. That made the ship technically 
a pirate; her registry was revoked and 
eventually the brothers were captured and 
sent to prison. 

The publicity given this incident, to- 
gether with constant petty frauds of export 
sharpers and rumors of frauds, both at 
home and abroad, have led many American 
business men to look upon foreign trade as 
something to be feared and avoided. There 
are crooked places in Export Street, but 
they are soon located and marked; and the 
straightforward, profitable business waiting 
in that thoroughfare for the man who will 
boldly go and get it amply compensates for 
casual losses. 


Editor’s Note— This is the fifth and last of a 
series of articles by James H. Collins. 


COOPERATION 
AMONG 
THE MORMONS 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


farmers themselves, and. their answers 
were practically the same. Here it is: 

‘“When we sell direct to the consumer— 
as, for instance, our hay and beef to the 
mines and railways—we get the whole 
retail price. When we team direct to the 
camp we get twenty to twenty-one dollars 
for our full-grade hay, fourteen dollars for 
second grade—which is the retail city price. 
Suppose we sell that or our wool to the 
‘codp.’ store. They pay us just the usual 
middleman price, say twelve to fourteen 
dollars for first-grade hay. Then with their 
reserve fund they are able to hold for a rise 
in the market. Very well—at the end of 
the year we get the profit back in our store 
dividend.” 

‘And the cost of handling?” 

““Never more than ten per cent, so that 
we can count on ninety per cent of the 
consumer’s price.” 

“A possible hitch is at once apparent 
in the system. How about the drone, the 
man who will not do his share in the 
communal herding and freighting and 
irrigating?” 

“‘We discipline him,’”’ answered one of 
the leaders. 

“But how? I’d like to know just how to 
discipline the drones who are holding back 
farm progress in the East.” 

“Well—take water, for instance! If he 
wouldn’t do his share in the ditch we’d 
turn off his water.” 

“All right—suppose you turn off the 
water; what is to prevent his becoming 
a burden on the community?” 

“The fact that he can’t sell out except at 
our price; and a man will work before he 
will starve—that fact pulls him up sharp 
andshort. If he won’t work we can force 
him to sell at a price that will break him 
and throw him out; for outsiders do not 
readily come among us. If he stays on he 
must do his share or go hungry. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no case has ever come to such 
extremities; for advancement and pros- 
perity depend on what we call ‘good stand- 
ing in the order’; and that a man cannot 
have, even to the extent of owning land, 
unless he has proved himself fit to be a 
member of an industrious community.” 

That a system of such rigidity might 
work into a tyranny to other than drones 
is not to be denied. It is also not to be 
denied that this same system of codperation 
is one that might succeed with other than 
Mormon communities. 


; Always i 


Clean Sa 


| The Sanitax 
&) is the only 
brush that 
4 is always 
clean 
because 


/ 
his § 
yy 


metal frame 
that can be 
detached from the back, 
cleansed in boiling water, 
sterilized and SS. 
& quickly dried Ge: 
s, You can’t do this th 
with any other i es . 
/) brush because the ci 
bristles would ea ‘oeeeme: 
f/ not dry quickly -eeieee 
—they would sour #ia 

or mould — the \ 
back would warp, 
split, rot or be- 
come water sogged. 


LOOK! 


) The SANITAX Open-Work Metal 


nstantly Detached and Quickly 
ft that is why the Sanitax is ‘‘ Sanitary!”’ 
& ) unclean brush is dangerous—causes dandru 
* and scalp trouble. ‘Brush with the germ- 
TAX—the snow white imported Russian bristle 
your scalp, makes your hair beautifully glossy, 
Beautifully designed backs of Solid Sterling 
Silver, Silver Plated. Plain or ornamentec 
relief, Numerous designs of Military, Fo 
Complexion Brushes, etc. Fine, Clean 
fined, Cleanly People. 
Ask your dealer to show you the SANITA 
mine to accept no other! If your dealer does no 
Sanitax, send us his name and we will mail 
you, Postpaid, our special booklet,‘‘ Your 7 
Hair,’’ which contains recipes and hy- S 
giene of hair health, 


SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
2332 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Dealers write for special 
tonstration offer. 


f 
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Is Marriage Sa 
Is divorce ever justi 
Should those divor 
free to marry agai 
Should churches dec 
the individual 

These problems are lai 
The Startling New] 


Rebelli D 


Joseph Medill Pattersor 


Author of “4 Little Brother of the Rich™ 
that amazed the country with the doings of th 
Rebellion is big and strong. | It is a story of ever 
in evetyday life— honest in its purpose —dealing 
with the heart-breaking subject of divorce, w 
are facing today. Absorbingly interesting 
emotional—intensely dramatic—vividly realisti 
—buoyantly optimistic — it holds you tight and make: 


Sold wherever books are sold. Price $ 
Publishers—T he Reilly & Britton Co.—C 


Pe 


Six Rooms, $2350 


Want to Know What Others are Buil 
More good ideas on Home- Building in California tha 
else in the country, We show 100 one and two st 
lows—suited to any climate; 128 pages, 270 il 

“PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS” — 
of Southern California. Exterior and interior ph 
descriptions, reliable prices: 3000 sold in two we 
plan built by this Company one to 15 times. 50¢ 
or 2 cent stamps. Blue print plans or specifical 
set, Thousands of homes all over the country built 


Los Angeles Investment Company, 335 A. Hill St., Los 


Largest Co-operative Building Company in the 


time — stenographic charges—insures neat business 
makes carbon of orders, does all the widely 
machines do. LET US PROVE THIS. } 
work, Write for catalog and Special offer. 5 
for agents. Foreign Address: 75 Cannon St., 0 
C. K. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, 


! Put your 
Be a System Expert! <=: 
scientif 
to earn $25 a day as an expert. I have the only p 
the Simple Foundation Principles of How to Systema 
with outfit giving 18 complete looseleaf and card sys 
touse. Sherwin Cody, R.1411, 189 W. Mad 


| il :you have'saved the pricé? 
y forit’ by the Lyon’ Method. 
ipn’s Diamonds: ou 


pre paid for ‘inspection. 


7 for catalogué No:56° 
Established” “1843. 


M-LYON & CO: 


5 NASSAU ST: N-Y+ 


DO YOU realize that the 1911 
YALE Motorcycle has won 
g every endurance contest of note 
held this year? That YALE 
riders are getting more real 
service (every day use) out of 
their machines than any others; 
that YALE dealers have had 
and are still getting better serv- 
ice in shipments of machines 
and parts than any others? 


These are facts that you are bound 
to consider when you select your 
motorcycle. 


1911 4 H. P. YALE $200 
I With Bosch Magneto $235 
1911 7 H. P. YALE TWIN $300 


Write for Yale literature today. 
XATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O 


U-Alele-NO- 
‘TER DINNER MINT* 


y creams that melt in the mouth, 
leaving a refreshing mint flavor. 


Liberal box mailed for 10c. 
AY 


old only in tin boxes 
never sold in bulk, 


We also 
manufacture 


*U-ALdk-NO- 
Mint Chewing Gum 
Send 5c for package. 


Manufacturing Co. of America 
449 North 12th St. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


— 


? wal! Built on honor —the only range made 

fe = of Malleable and Charcoal Iron, can’t 
291) break, won’trustlikesteel. Outwears 
3 ordinary Tanges. Seams riveted — 
) remain air tight. Lined with pure asbestos board — 
i absolutely dependable baking heat. 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and R an ge 


Charcoal Iron 


) Opper reservoir — removable — in as contact with 
r0ils 15 gals. water in a jiffy. Best range at any price 
by dealers in nearly every county in 40 states. Write 
tEE booklet, Ranze Comparison. 


TESTIC MFG. CO., Dept. 48, St. Louis, Mo. 


LAME PEOPLE 


All persons afflicted with a shortened 
or weak limb pet write at once for 
our booklet ** The Pittsburg 
Brtnupedic Company, the 
largest manufacturers of deformity AFTER 
the world, 635 Liberty 8t., Pittsburg, Pa, 
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AN ALFALFA 
SCIENCE FARM 


(Continued from Page 29) 


cornroots throw off an acid. This was 
way back in 1886, after I had returned 
from several years of work in European 
laboratories. Somehow American corn 
looked good to me then; it interested me. 
I was then connected with the Medico- 
Chirurgical College, in Philadelphia, and 
had quarters in a quaint old Quaker house 
in Arch Street. That house had marble 
window-sills, and one day it occurred to me 
to make a window garden of corn. The 
windowbox which I used had no bottom 
and the soil rested directly on the marble 
sill. I had been raised in the richest corn 
section of Illinois and had long held the 
theory that corn threw off an acid secretion 
in the process of its growth. 

“When the corn in my little window 
garden was about eighteen inches high I 
swept away its shallow bed of soil and care- 
fully washed the sill. There, etched into 
the solid marble slab, were numerous fine 
traceries. In a word, wherever a cornroot 
had touched the marble it had left its mark. 
This was true of the tiniest rootlets—for the 
magnifying glass revealed a system of tra- 
ceries too fine to be detected by the naked 
eye. Nothing but an acid could have done 
this etching into the solid marble. Right 
here is the explanation of why the farmer 
must sweeten his soil with lime salts in 
some form before he can expect a rea- 
sonable crop of alfalfa from soil that has 
produced successive crops of corn. The 
nitrogen-gathering and fixing bacteria, vital 
to the growth of alfalfa, will not prosper in 
an acid soil. 

“My soil and plant investigations in 
the laboratory have convinced me that 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria are native to 
the soil and not to certain plants, as is com- 
monly supposed. The soil simply holds 
them and they locate on the roots of favored 
leguminous plants when those plants are 
introduced into the soil. Here we have 
a basic principle that underlies all advanced 
agriculture. It is absolutely necessary that 
the soil should ‘be thoroughly aerated in 
order that the air may permeate to the roots 
of these plants, which take their nitrogen 
from the air and separate and distribute 
the fertilization into the soil. 

““The roots of our plants must be aerated 
as well as the plants. And, therefore, the 
breaking up of the crust prevents this hide- 
bound condition and permits the air to get 
into the root of the plant. The aeration of 
soil, as well as the conservation of moisture, 
is a basic principle; and that is the reason 
I say you don’t want the dust mulch— 
because your dust mulch with the least 
little bit of rain will make a cement that 
will not permit the ingress of atmospheric 
air. A granular condition will better permit 
the free circulation of surface air to the 
micro-organisms of the soil.” 


Alfalfa Tea for Hogs 


A new chapter in the history of swine 
husbandry has been written in the experi- 
ments of the Broadview Ranch, and the 
title of that chapter is “Alfalfa Tea for 
Pigs.”” In the course of his experiments 
along the lines of higher efficiency in the 
feeding of alfalfa and of effecting economies 
and converting waste into profit, Doctor 
Sudduth discovered that an extract could 
be made from the alfalfa straw which is not 
only an almost ideal pig food but which 
leaves more available protein in the straw 
after the cooking than was available when 
the stems were in the raw state. According 
to his analyses, the meal made from his 
selected mountain-grown alfalfas, rightly 
harvested and cured, contains 20.13 per 
cent of protein after the leaves and tender 
portions of the stalk have been separated 
from the straw by a mechanical process. 
This meal also contains 5 per cent of fat, 
with carbohydrates running high—43.45 
per cent, and with crude fiber only 15.96 
per cent. 

A less scientific man, having found that 
he could extract from alfalfa stems a rich 
and nourishing tea peculiarly adapted to 
the delicate digestive system of young pigs, 
would have thrown the teagrounds away — 
but not the man of the research laboratory! 
Following the habit of a lifetime devoted 
to scientific research, and particularly to 
the purpose of working out a balanced 
ration for man and beast, he instinctively 
referred the teagrounds to the laboratory 
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Lafayette, Ind. 
About 10 Years ago in rebuilding my home 
I finished four rooms and a half-round bay 
window, with Compo-Board, and two 
years ago built two new rooms and 
used Compo-Board again for 
interior finish and also a hall 
partition, which speaks 
my appreciation of 
same. 
Geo. E. Jenks 


experience 
of Mr. Geo. E. 
Jenks is typical of 
thousands of other cases 
where the permanent reliability 
of Compo-Board has been put to a 
test of from five to twelve years of actual 
service as a wall lining. Genuine satisfaction 
has been so universal among users of Compo-Board 


that it is rapidly becoming recognized as the modern wall 
lining, and adopted in place of lath and plaster under the 
recommendation of architects, contractors, builders and owners. 


Better than Lath and Plaster 


Compo-Board is not a substitute for lath and plaster, it is better in many ways, 
and more economical in many uses. It is quicker to put on and lasts longer. 
You pay only for what you use, doors and windows are not figured in as in the 
case of lath and plaster. Compo-Board can not sag or fall off like plaster. There 
never can be expenses for repairing. With Compo-Board there is no moisture 
introduced in the building as in the case of plaster. Compo-Board being a non- 
conductor of heat and non-porous is as warm as a plaster wall twelve inches thick. It 
can be put on in any climate and in any kind of weather. The decorators follow the 
carpenters, and Compo-Board takes paint, paper and kalsomine periectly. 


Manufacturers, Retail Stores, Etc. — While Compo-Board is primarily a wall lining, it has proven 
useful in a multitude of ways. Retail stores use it extensively in arranging display windows, and interior 
exhibits. Thousands of manufacturers use it about their factories, and many in their products. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND BOOKLET 


You should know just what Compo-Board is and how it is made, its surface, its strength, and its adaptability in 
many ways in which it might save you money, and serve you better than any other material. Send for sample 
and booklet, which will give you an accurate idea of the modern wall lining, and actual value of Compo-Board. 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co. 


4200 Lyndale Avenue North Minneapolis, Minn. 


The border of this advertisement is a little less than one-half reduction of a cross section illustration of Compo-Board. 


Buy at once 


The Stetson Shoe 


if you would rid your mind of 
those distressful visions conjured 
up by ill-fitting footwear. 


Stetson-shod, you will be in perfect trim to 
strike a care-free gait through 
life—wherever inclination 
may lead. 


The Plaza last is a new city 
model. Its lines are aris- 
tocratic. It marks 
the gentleman. 

The Red Diamond marks the Stetson agency and the 


Stetson Shoe. Write today for The Book of Dreams, a 
unique book of Fall styles, and name of nearest dealer. 


To dream you're barefoot at the dance, 
As you the crowd amuse, + 
Just meat that you should buy at once 
A pair of Stetson S ES 
pair of Stetson Shoes. =e, 


“Stetsons cost more by the pair—less by the year.” 


New York, 7 Cortlandt Street; Springfield, Mass., 170 Worthington Street; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 6 Hollenden Arcade; Pittsburgh, Pa., Jenkins Arcade Bldg. ; 
1230 Market Street, Philadelphia, —A. H. Geuting Company. 


The Stetson Shoe Company, South Weymouth, Massachusetts 
Live Shoe Dealers should write for our Stock Book and Proposition. 


If you have any regard for your personal appearance, or your health, } 
you should wear a BREATHE-RITE brace. The BREATHE-RITE 
brace holds the body gently but firmly erect, whether walking, sitting 
or standing. It corrects round shoulders and strengthens the back. Made of white, 
elastic fabric. A blessing for growing boys and girls, One size fits anybody. 
Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of price—Omne Dollar. Ask your dealer 
BREATHE-RITE MFG, CO., 2337 Third Avenue, New York 
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decoration. 


| — 
this Free Book 


It is an authority on all 
decorating. Shows twenty 
artistic Alabastine interi- 
ors and explains our Free 
Color Plan Service. 


Alabastine Company 


428 Grandville Road, Grand ates Mich. Desk 28, 105 Water St., New York City 


Read what J. C. Bauer one 

of the best known painters and | 
decorators in this country § 
Sa ay Ss about Alabas tine 


This expert knows wall decoration from mansion to 
cottage; from city skyscraper to country store. 
person who has decorating to pay for should 
get The Alabastine Book and read what he says. 
Mailed Free on request. 


Put up in full five pound packages. 


Special prices on barrel lots 


of 300 ‘pounds—white and tints. 
Write us if you are interested in 
quantity work, “pale 


THE SATURDAY 


Every 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 


stands for all that is modern and artistic in wall 


For exquisite tints, for harmonious, 


individual color schemes—for wear without chip- 
ping or peeling—for healthfulness—for economy in 
putting on the walls, Alabastine is superior to all 
other wall decoration. 
pare, without charge, complete Color Plans for dec- 
orating the home, office, store or other building, to 
suit the individual needs of Alabastine users. 


Our expert designers pre- 


We Send Millions of Buyers of Jap-a-lac 


to the dealers of America every year. 


We're spending thousands of dollars in advertising— 


educating housewives to the value—the manifold uses—of Jap-a-lac in the home. 
It’s profitable advertising in which every Jap-a-lac dealer shares. 


Jap-a-lac makes good as 
anadvertising proposition 
because it makes good as 
a product. Because it 
sells over andoveragain. 

Wise dealers are glad 
to sell Jap-a-lac, not only because it pays a fair 
profit but because of this big proposition of 
repeat sales—because it actually se//s. 

‘The poorest way in the world to try to make 
money is by substituting an inferior article for 
the genuine. Jt won't work out. 

This advertising is bearing fruit every 
week, Housewives are demanding Jap-a-lac, 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Factories—Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Can. 


Sell 


The Genuine! 


and the dealers who can 
andwill supply them gain 
a splendid confidence; 
not only for . 
now but for 
alltime. 
In the United States, Jap-a-lac prices 
are (Full U. S. Measure): %4-Pt. 20c; 
Pt. 30c3; Pr. 50c3 Ot. 90cs3 %4-Gal. 
$1.65; Gal. $3.00. In Canada (Full 
Imperial Measure): 4-Pt. 25c; ¥4-Pt. 
35c; Pr. 60c; Qu $1.10; '4-Gal. $1.95; 
Gal. $3,50. 
Write for our liberal dealers’ 
proposition. 


Branches—New York; Chicago 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
ae at Ga Spe ia offer. 
‘ines uaranteed 
1912 Models $10 to $27 
@ with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof 12 
1910 and 1911 Models S37 tc 
4 all of best makes , . 


100 Second-Hand Lee 


} 
i) All mak 
We wood ay news. ss, . 7 PS to He 


Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We SHIP ON APPROVAL without a 
cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow 


* ’ TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, 
x | y) lamps, sundries, pare and soe for all makes of bicycles 
SF at half usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get 

our catalogues and offer. WY ‘ite NOW. 


MEAD CYCLE CO,, Dept, M-55, CHICAGO 


The Ideal 
Wedding, 
Birthday 
or Xmas 


] Gift. 


Don't send your garments toa 
cold storage. Save this expense and incon- 

venience. A Red Cedar Chest protects furs and 
clothingAG AINST MOTHSwithout camphor, Is dust,dampand mice 
proof, Bound with wide copper bands, VERY ROOMY. Combines 
beauty and usefulness, Freight prepaid, DIRECT FROM OUR FAC- 
TORVAT FACTORY aye ES, WRITE USTODAY for handsomely 
illustrated catalog shows many other styles and gives prices. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHES? CO., Dept, 25, Statesville, N. C, 
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to determine the question: What are they 
worth? The answer returned by chemical 
analysis was: ‘‘ More than they were before 
the tea was extracted.”’ In other words, in 
the process of cooking, the teagrounds are 
so changed in character that the percentage 
of digestible protein and fat is distinctly in- 
creased, instead of diminished, leaving the 
grounds with a higher food value, in the ma- 
king of a balanced ration, than the original 
uncooked straw possessed. By strict com- 
putation this net available nutritive gain 
of the teagrounds over the raw straw is 
more than enough to cover the expense of 
cooking, leaving the value of the tea as 
clear ‘“‘velvet’’ for the hogfeeder. 

The teagrounds show an analysis of 11.82 
per cent protein and 2.5 per cent fat. 

In 1910 Doctor Sudduth raised over 
eight hundred and this year a thousand 
pigs on alfalfa tea as the main element of 
the feeding ration and fitted them for mar- 
ket with far less difficulty and expense than 
the average hog-farmer experiences with 
the standard food rations. Hereis the way 
in which Doctor Sudduth explains his ex- 
periments in pork production from alfalfa 
tea: 

“The alfalfa tea made under ordinary 
farm conditions and upon a broad commer- 
cial basis compares favorably with skim 
milk in its food value—not so much by 
reason of the casein or protein content em- 
bodied in the skim milk as the fact that it 
gives a fluid so easily digestible that, when 
you come to make your mixture of feed 
with the tea, you have a combination that 
is almost marvelously capable of quick 
assimilation—and that is just what the 
young pig requires, for his digestive appa- 
ratus is perhaps the most delicate of all 
animals’. 

“The hog’s digestive process comesnearer 
to that of man than does that of any other 
creature; it is easily upset, and to get sat- 
isfactory commercial results the delicatc 
digestive machinery of the swine must be 
artfully, systematically and scientifically 
pandered to frominfancy up. The whole 
agricultural world is practically agreed on 
the fact that skim milk and shorts are 
about the ideal food for pigs. It is also 
admitted—and cannot be disputed—that 
if any grains are cooked they are thereby 
put into a much more digestible form than 
when raw. Consequently, in working out 
my hog-ration, my aim has been to dupli- 
cate—and if possible to improve upon— 
the heretofore ideal combination of skim 
milk and shorts.” 


A Cheap and Nourishing Feed 


“Both chemical analysis and what the 
farmer would call hog-scales analysis prove 
that the alfalfa-tea ration is not only fifty 


| per cent better than the shorts and skim- 


milk combination but that it costs less than 
half as much. More than this, it has 
another immense advantage. It can be 
produced in large and dependable quanti- 
ties wherever alfalfa is raised. On the other 
hand, available skim milk is always limited 


‘to the dairy output, while the supply of 


shorts is always extremely limited; and the 
demand is so great that no farmer in Mon- 
tana—or any other place that I know of — 
can go to any mill in this country today and 
place a contract for five cars of shorts. 
Why? Because the big mills use their 
shorts as a bait for the sale of their flour. 

‘Shorts are seldom sold at the mill for 
less than twenty dollars a ton, and it is 
not uncommon for them to go as high as 
twenty-six dollars. 

“The ordinary mill-run of ground alfalfa 
contains too much coarse, woody fiber to be 
used in compounding this ration. There- 
fore I take the mill-run and put it over a 
screen which takes out a certain proportion 
of the coarse fiber—all that would be injuri- 
ous to the hogs; the result is a meal that 
contains seventeen per cent available pro- 
tein and less than fifteen per cent of fiber and 
is in a form that compares physically with 
shorts in practically every particular, hay- 
ing about the same specific gravity and the 
same general characteristics. By adding 
a very small proportion of corn or barley 
meal to this alfalfa meal, and wetting the 
whole down liberally with alfalfa tea, an 
almost perfect hog-ration is secured. The 
proportion of cornmeal used is varied to 
suit econditions—but at most it is only a 
small proportion—about one to ten—and 
even this can be entirely supplanted and 
the same results obtained by using beet 
sugar molasses that cost eight dollars a ton. 
‘This molasses is 64.5 per cent carbohydrates 


(Continued on Page 8&9) 
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taken off in a jiffy. Simply attach the 
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tions for tying the tie with each Holder. 
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Design No. 1027 
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is the best Embroidery Silk. Your money back if 
than satisfied. You get Free with the outfit our hand- 
7 Premium Art Book, illustrating all the latest things 
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the name of your dealer. Be sure to state design 
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Toilet Powder 


and insist upon your barber using 
italso, It is antiseptic and will as- 
sist in preventing many of the skin 
diseases often contracted. Sold 
everywhere or mailed for 25c. 
Sample box for 4c stamp 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N. J. 
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+size and color. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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You will never know real chair 
comfort until you try the famous 


“CHAIR 
Itsupports the bodylikeaham- 
mock. Send for free catalog. 


The C.F. STREIT MFG. CO, 
1039 Kenner Street, Cincinnati, 0, 
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(Continued from Page &6) 
and the cornmeal is 74 per cent. Of course 
the molasses is deficient in fat, but we make 
that up by adding a little flaxmeal. 

“The alfalfa tea takes the place of skim 
milk, and is slightly laxative in its effect. 
It puts the sows in good condition to farrow 
and supplies them with an abundance of 
milk. All the sows. on the Broadview 
Ranch are now fed on this mash cf alfalfa 
tea and alfalfa meal for ten days previous 
to farrowing. This diet is continued for 
two months after farrowing. The little 
pigs will begin to eat it at ten days of age; 
and after they get a good taste of it they 
will get right into the trough and fight for 
it with the sow. This mash is fed twice a 
day, and when the time comes to bring out 
this ration every sow and pig in the whole 
outfit is standing with its front feet up on 
the fence and squealing as if half starved. 
If hay or any other feed is given them they 
pay little attention toit. At the end of two 
months I take the sows off and leave the 
pigs, carrying on the diet—which is kept 
down as low as possible in its protein con- 
tent —until the end of six months, at which 
time I increase the carbohydrates and give 
them almost a carbohydrate diet for two 
months longer, until we finish our hogs. 
Under this feeding, pigs sixty days old 
should weigh sixty pounds; and they will 
do it easily when allthe conditions areright. 

“Tn fair weather, without any artificial 
regulation of conditions, pigs fed on this 
plan should weigh sixty pounds ia sixty 
days, one hundred and fifty pounds in six 
months and two hundred to two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds at the end of eight 
months. The cost of producing pork on 
the Broadview Farm, under the feeding 
system I have described, is ordinarily two 
and a half cents a pound. Sometimes it is 
a small fraction of a cent more than this. 
It is safe to say that this system, conscien- 
tiously followed by any farmer in this sec- 
tion of Montana, will produze pork at a 
cost of three cents a pound.” 


Shoats Killed by Coarse Fiber 


‘Before dismissing the subject of feeding 
alfalfa to hogs, it should be said that many 
hogs are lost every year by ieeders in alfalfa 
sections because they do not understand the 
digestive machinery and processes of the 
hog. Let meillustratethis. WhenI was a‘- 
tending the dry-farming congress I repeat- 
edly received word from my superintendent 
that my shoats were dying off at an alarm- 
ing rate. The messages said that the pigs 
were ‘tucked inthe flank,’ that they dragged 
around a few days and then died. As they 
were running on alfalfa pasture, I surmised 
that they had managed to get hojd of some 
digitalis along the river-bottom and had 
been poisoned by it. I wired back to shut 
the shoats upina pen. The day] returned 
home, three big husky shoats had just died 
and others were languishing. I told the 
boys, who thought the cholera had struck 
the drove, that we would hold an autopsy 
and perhaps learn something. 

“In every one of those shoats that had 
died we found a hard impaction of coarse 
alfalfa fiber at the upper end of the large 
intestine. Then I made a mash, fortified 
with one drop of croton oil for each of the 
shoats and three drops for each of the sows. 
After that we didn’t lose any more hogs; 
| but we knew better than to give our swine 
a chance to impact themselves again with 
coarse alfalfa fiber.” 

According to the observations of this 
specialist, alfalfa is the most abused 
animal-food in the world in the matter of 
the wastefulness with which it is generally 
fed; and he insists that this abuse is so 
common, even among careful feeders, that 
it may be called universal without danger 
of slandering more than a few persons. He 
insists, also, that this waste in most cases 
begins with harvesting, where, under the 
common practice, alfalfa is cut so late in its 
development that a large proportion of the 
leaves drop off in the process of harvesting 
and that, under these conditions, the straw 
and the remainder of leaves adhering to it 
have not an actual food value to exceed two 
dollars and fifty cents aton. Of course the 
more careful farmer does not lose so high a 
percentage of the foliage, because he does 
his cutting before the alfalfa has reached so 
advanced a stage of overmaturity; but in 
most cases he makes a considerable sacrifice 
because of delayed cutting. 

Next comes the waste in feeding. ‘his is 
greatest under the practice of scattering 
forkfuls of it over the feeding pen. Doctor 


Sudduth estimates that this wastes fully fifty | 
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ee Your Clothes Made to Opal’ in 
New York by the Bell Tailors 


The Bell Tailors are known all over the country. ‘The thousands of satisfied customers 
on their books, and thousands of unsolicited letters of praise every season testify to the 
popularity of Bell tailoring. 

We’ll make youa suit or overcoat cut in the latest New York style, 
tailored by skillful New Y ork tailors, and from the most seasonable 
up-to-date fabrics, for at least one-third less than you could 
buy it from any other tailoring concern. In other words — 


A Real $20.00 Suit or $1 350 


Overcoat to your order 
The Bell Plan is simple. It is all plainly ex- 


plained in our new Catalog. Sent free to you. 


This catalog is our only salesman. By selling you direct 
from catalog we save you al] commissions. Buying 
direct from the big mills, we get you the benefit of 
rock-bottom prices on everything. Our catalog con- 
tains sixty-four choice fabrics from which to make 
your selection. It also shows’ you how to take 
your measurements with perfect accuracy. All 
you have to do is to select your fabric and the 
style you prefer, send us your measurements on 
form provided, and we do the rest. 
If the garment does not fit perfectly or is 


unsatisfactory in any way, we will refund 
your money or make you a new garment. 


Tailors 


OF NEW ee) 


This guarantee accompanies every suit and is positive 
proof of our good faith, 


Send for Fall and Winter Catalog Today 


and investigate our offer in more detail. The cat- 
alog costs you nothing, and opens an opportu- 
nity for you to clothe yourself in Metropoli- 
tan style ata tremendous saving to your- 
self. A postal or this coupon will fetch it. 


The Bell Tailors of New York 
121-123 Walker St. 
New York City 


Your Monogram c 
To Order On 1 
Finest Stationery 


It is‘a mark of culture these days—as 
well as a mark of individuality—to have your 
stationery carry your monogram, Natu- 


y Z 


I will send—as long as they last—my 25c Book 


_Strong Arms 


For 10c in stamps or coin 


Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone 
cuts, showing exercises that will quickly 
develop, beautify, and gain great strength in your 


rally, both stationery and monogram must 
be of first quality—and this has meant ex- 
travagance until the introduction of 


Aristocratique Stationery 


(Hurd’s Lawn Finish--Monogrammed) 


Today, a quire of this highest character 
stationery—with envelopes to match—bear- 
ing your two-letter monogram, will be 
sent you upon receipt of 75c and 1c to cover 
cost of mailing. 

The monogram die is made especially to 
your order—in gold, blue, red, or any color 
you choose, Show initials plainly when order- 
ing. Samples sent upon request. Address: 


W. R. Murthey & Son, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


To Dealers: This isthe greatest value in stationery ever offered. 
You can PRONE DS, SANG eke: Write for particulars. 


shoulders, arms, and hands without any apparatus. 
13 Barker Bldg., 110 W. 42d St., New York 
Gasoline Engi 
Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 3 h. p. © Absolute 
Free Trial. If you keep it send only §7.50. 
as to dealers. Only engine’ with a Chilled $7.50 
Cylinder, the marvelous improvement in 
to Use Power.’’ Just send. your name and address and get 
books and all particulars free on this amazing offer. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
Stupendous offer on Schmidt’s Chilled 
Take long time onthe balance. Price same 
gasoline engines. Five years’ guarantee. Free book, ‘‘How 
Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept. 8356, Davenport, lowa 


ow Boy’s Letters Pulled 
40) ¢ $400,000 in One Yea 


[Et me send you FREE booklet containing 

stories ‘ “How Boy’s Letters Pulled $400,000in 

One Year’’ and ‘*How Girl Stenographer Learned 

to Manage $100,000°a-year Business"’ with fullin- 

formation about my Courses for Office Workers 

“on Sales Letter Writing, Office Salesmanship, 
Advertising, How to Systematize an Office, etc 

Sherwin Cody, 1420 Security Bldg., Chicago 


PUMPS WATER DAY AND NIGHT 
Costs nothing to run. Operated by water pres- 
sure, the Niagara Hydraulic Ram will 
supply you with running water wherever 
you want it. Ask for catalogue A D 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE Co. @ 
763 Heed Bldg.,Philadelphia. Factory,Chester, Pa. WL! 


A Handier Tool Than The Hammer 


You keep a hammer in the house for a limited number of uses. 


Moving Picture Machines 
Make Big Money 


Almost no limit to the profits 
showing in churches, school 
houses, lodgehalls, theatres, 
etc., Or operating 
FIVE CENT THEATRES. 
We show you how to con- 
duct the business, furnish 
complete outfits. We rent films and 
slides. Write today. Catalogue free. 


225 Dearborn 8t., Dept. 163, Chicago 


Chicago Projecting Co., 


Here is a tool 


RADE with unlimited uses that you should keep along-side “a 
the hammer. Use it for a few times and you 
<< <> will wonder how you ever got along 
without it. To fix or tighten the gas 
MARK jet, gas pipe, water faucet; to drive, pull 
Uti Pli or cut a nail or tack; to cut wire, thread, 
Ica 1ers twine; todoa thousand and one things, use 
for e e 
HCUSEHOLDERS The only Plier that Fits the 
AUTOISTS hand. Household style No. 
ECHANICS 7OO. Wire cutter and plier com- 
MILLINERS bined. Has screwdriver at end of 
JEWELERS Get a pair at your Hardware or Electrical Supply store today. handle. One of many different 
ELECTRICIANS You will wonder how such an ordinary tool could be made styles and sizes. 
PLUMBERS so useful and powerful by scientific design, material and Costs 85c, at dealers, 15c. extra 
LINEMEN workmanship. Insist upon getting the Utica. Guaranteed for postage from us. Send for 
Look for Trade Mark satisfactory in every way or your money back for any reason, free descriptive catalog, ‘‘ Plier 


Not to be compared with inferior tools now on the market. Palmistry.’’ 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 6, UTICA, N. Y. 
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not accept any substitute. 
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Never buy Congress 
shoes unless 
you know that 
the elastic fab- 
ric on each side 


is HUB GORE. 


This FREE Book 
Tells You How 


—you may receive the benefits of 
¥ out-of-door sleeping at allseasons 
—the face only coming in contact 
# with the crisp, out-door air—the 
f body enjoying all the comforts of 
" a warm room, by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Provided-with awning and screen to protect sleeper from drafts, 
storms, cold or insects. Instantly adjusted to any window with- 
out nails or screws to mar woodwork. 
should be equipped with one. If notat 
your. dealers, write for free book - 
What Fresh Air Will Do. 
Recommended by 
Eminent Physicians 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


CABINET MFG. CO. 
309 Main St., Quincy, Ill. 


Every sleeping room 


i AO Ws e 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 


Something Different—Something New! 


Pacific Coast Points 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


Special personally conducted 
colonist trains will leave Chicago 


October 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th. 


Victrola concerts will be given 
three times daily in Lounging Car 
attached to these Special Colonist 
Trains from Omaha. These trains will 
also carry dining cars with a la carte 
service at specially reduced prices. 


Full information and printed matter is yours 
for the asking. 


Manager Tours Department 


226 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK? 


From 


Chicago 


S. A. HUTCHISON 


Genuine HUB GORE has a 
little heart trade mark 
stamped onthe reverse side 
of the fabric and is guar- 
anteed for two years from 
the date it is supplied the 

manufacturer. 
HUB GORE MAKERS 


Manufacturers of Hub Brand Narrow Elastic Fabric 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Get Our Catalog 


And save 20 to 40 per cent [ 


Our unusual facilities and plan of dealing di- 
rect enable us to sell gas and electric lighting 
fixtures of every kind at prices far below your 
e local dealers’. Inhighartistic 
%. value and practical efficiency it will be 
hard to duplicate our goods at any 
price—save in a few of the 
B\ largest cities. Photographic 
illustrations. Clear descrip- 


tions. Easy to select. 


‘SAMPSONS ALLEN 


Sema LIGHTING 
a We nd you money and guarantee safe de- 
s) livery. _Gcods may be returned at our ex- 
¥ pense if not satisfactory. 
.. SAMPSON & ALLEN 
Established 1891 
51 Exchange St. 
Lynn, Mags. 
~ The Elec- 
tric City 


No. 540—4 
lightelectric. 
Heavy base 
and _ shade. 
Height 24% 
in, Empire 
bronze fin- 

ish. : 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


B"] Avoid Imitation; —Ask for “HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 
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per cent of the tonnage handled. Secondto 
this in wastefulness is the method of stack- 
feeding so commonly practiced in the West, 
where the stock is allowed to run to the 
stack, pull out the alfalfa and trample it 
underfoot. He estimates that this method 
never loses the farmer less than twenty-five 
per cent of his tonnage and in most cases the 
loss is nearer fifty per cent. This means, 
according to his figures, that openfield feed- 
ing gives the farmer about a dollar a ton in 
actual food value for the most nourishing 
forage crop on earth. 

“That is not putting it too strong,” 
he declares; ‘‘and that is the way most 
alfalfa is fed today. Even the more careful 
farmers who feed in racks suffer at least a 
loss of twenty-five per cent of the tonnage. 
There is an old saying that you can force a 
horse to eat shavings—but the horse will 
die! In rack-feeding you can force your 
stock to eat a considerable portion of the 
straw instead of pulling it out and scatter- 
ing it on the ground—but the forcing will 
result in a skinny bunch of stock. -When 
chemical analyses demonstrated to me the 
amount of nutriment —the high percentage 
of digestible protein—in the stalks and 
stems of alfalfa, I realized as I had not 
before the awful and criminal waste of this 
wonderful stock food going on all over the 
West. That, of course, directed my inves- 
tigation toward getting the straw and 
stems of alfalfa into a balanced ration that 
stock would eat as eagerly as they do the 
alfalfa foliage, and that would render the 
waste of a pound to the ton unnecessary 
and inexcusable. 

“Tnevitably this led on to the grinding of 
the alfalfa into a fine meal—not the so- 
called alfalfa meal of commerce, that might 
more properly be called ‘alfalfa chop.’ 
Thus far I have attempted to do very little 
thorough scientific investigation along the 
line of cattle-feeding, my work having been 
mainly confined to working out a balanced 
ration for swine; but it does not need a 
laboratory test to establish the fact that 
alfalfa-feeding is just as important an 
element in the production of milk and of 
beef as it is in the production of pork.” 


Beets as a Sideline 


The growing and use of sugar beets is an 
important sideline in the production of pork 
on the Broadview Ranch. After they are 
well started they are crossharrowed with 
lever harrows as a quick and effective 
means of doing the necessary thinning. 
They are cultivated with a two-row culti- 
vator. 

The beets that are not harvested by the 
hogs themselves are put into what may 
be called a furrow-silo. This is one of the 
most curious processes on the Broadview 
Ranch. The harvesting is done with a 
beet-puller. After eight rows are pulled 
the beets from the two center rows are 
placed with the roots together and the 
tops out, with the other beets thrown 
upon them in the same manner, making a 
pile about three feet high and some thirty 
or forty feet long. A plowis then brought 
into action close along each side of the 
pile. The dirt thrown up by the plow is 
then shoveled upon the beets, making a 
covering of about four inches of soil. 

Inthe dry-farming lands of Montana there 
is so little moisture in the soil in winter 
that beets keep in perfect condition when 
siloed in this manner. In the winter they 
are uncovered and loaded into manure- 
spreaders which scatter them upon the 
feeding fields. In the opinion of Doctor 
Sudduth the beets areremarkable regulators 
of the hog’s system. 

Doctor Sudduth insists that the bad 
reputation that alfalfa has gained as a 
horse food is the result of unintelligent 
feeding. It is true, he says, a horse that is 
allowed to eat all the alfalfa he wishes is 
generally put into poor condition; but 
when the laxative effect of the alfalfa is 
corrected by the introduction of molasses 
an almost ideal horse food is the result. 

He has also made elaborate experiments 
with alfalfa biscuits for dogs and alfalfa 
bread as a poultry food. The poultry bread 
should be made as a carefully balanced 
ration, with the carbohydrates and protein 
combined to meet the needs of the young 
chick, of the older chicken and of the 
grown-up fowl. He has also experimented 
successfully with alfalfa breads for lay- 
ing hens and for the quick fattening of 
market chickens. These breads can be 
manufactured and sold at one-half the 
price of ordinary wheat breads for human 
consumption. 
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7-inch“‘ Collegian,"'a 
medium weight, neat 
appearing Storm Boot 


a 
| 


Catalog C 


also illus- 
trates the 
“American 


~ any” 
Menz‘'Ease’’ 
upper leather 
exclusively. If we 
refer you to a 

fill your a sie from 
tory, prepay delivery 

guarantee prover se or a 


Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detr i 


VERY Dixon 
package con- 
tains fullmeasureof | 
conscience. Dixon | 
pencils are madeso 
good that the first _ 
sale makes the buyer © 
a steady customer. 
That is Dixon his- 
tory—eighty-four 
years old. 


Send for our booklet — 
Dixon’s Guide for Pencil 
Users. Tells all about the 
right pencils for all uses. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J 


ers, It is the common- sense | price sh 
“extras” and inflated profits. “UTICA 
LETIC SUSPENDERS” are guarante 
year—the strongest assurance of longes 
One pair will make’ you a 7¢fe wearer. Stret 
bings—double back cords—reinforced ends—sé 
to your every pose and posture. Sent by mail 0 
of a quarter, if your dealer hasn't them. 
Utica Suspender Co., 341 Columbia Street, Uti 
Canadian M/rs.:ImperialGloveCo., Ltd., Hamili 
Wesell direct from our Chi- 


cago and European shops. 


Your choice from the finest collection of st 
struments in America. Everything 
needs. Violins from $5 to $100 and 
Time Payments arranged if desired. 30 
before you decide to purchase. Write To 
valuable Violinist’s Catalog. Sent to} 

: WM. E. LEWIS & SON, Makers an 

(Est. 1869) 2258. Wabash Ave., 
Our Specialties; Imported 
nishes and tools for utolin 


FINEST VIOLINS on 
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MERICA has had two Big Bens. Big Ben is a long-lived and punctual 


Big Ben the first said ‘‘ Early to sleepmeter for early risers. 
bed and early to rise, makes a He is mounted in a heavy, massive, triple 


’ 


man healthy, wealthy and wise.’ plated case. His keys are big, handy, easy to 


wind. His face frank, open, easy to read. 


Big Ben the second is helping us keep 
this injunction. He is relied on by men 
who follow Franklin’s advice to ** plow 
deep while sluggards sleep.” 


He is strong, sizable, handsome.—If he’s 
oiled every other year there’s no telling how 
long he will last. 


A community of clockmakers stands back of him— 


6 Better late than never say men—better Westclox, La Salle, Minors. If you cannot find him at your 
-F : jeweler, a money order addressed to them will bring him to 
never late Says Big Ben. you express charges prepaid. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers only. Three Dollars in Canada. 


September 30, i¢ 
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OUNG men, as a rule 
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IGHT clothes, plus right living and right thinking, will give any Young Man 
a flying start along the course that leads to Success. They make him the 


natural choice for promotion in the business world, for favors in social life. 


ITFORM Clothes and Success are pals—companions. Successful makers 

produce them, successful stores sell them, successful Young Men wear them. 
They have an air other clothes lack. They give that appearance people speak 
of as well fed, well bred, progressive, prosperous. Smarter, more stylish and 
dashing than ordinary clothes, they inspire confidence, poise, assurance. Better 
tailored and more perfect in fit, they afford utmost pleasure and enjoyment. 


Write for Style Book and McFall Art 


Poster, and ask at the better stores for 


lh TiTFORM CLOTHES || 
uo FOR ee MEN 
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$150.00 for best 
100.00 “ 2nd best 
50.00 “ 3rd “ 
25.00 “ 4th “ 
10.00 each for 5 next best 
5.00 6c 66 10 “ce ée 
75 Richelieu Union 
Suits for 75 “ “ 


All payments will be made in orders 
drawn by us on any underwear dealer 
you name. 

Excepting where Richelieu Union Suits 
are designated orders will be honored for 
any merchandise desired, valued at from 


$150.00 to $5.00. 


“WIN-SUM” —; 


i Winter Summer 


‘HE only fine-ribbed union suit | 
uniting withoutseamsthe weights 
for winter and summer. 


For women whoare precise in their 
demand for a light, seamless vest to 
be worn with a heavier lower gar- 
ment, the ‘‘ Win-sum”’ is a decided 
innovation, and to many a long- 
wished-for relief. It is really a two- 
weight garment combined in one, | 
knitted from the finest yarnstofityour =| 
particular figure and without’ seams 
to worry or irritate the flesh. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we would thank you for his name and 
address, and will be glad to attend to 
your orders direct. Send your height, 
weight and bust measurements. 


Priced from $1.00 to $3.00 


RICHELIEU KNITTING CO. | 
60 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 


For years manufacturers of the famous Richelieu 
ummer Underwear i 


They are worth more than that to us 


We will pay for YOUR thoughts of the Richelieu 


NDERWEAR UNDERWEAR: 


a 


We simply seek reasons why you believe the 
Richelieu Union Suits for women are the best. 


WE WANT IDEAS 


Spelling, grammar, or punctuation will not count. Tell your story 
in your own words—not over 200. 

The only ideas considered will be those written on blanks furnished 
FREE at your dealer's underwear counter, where you may see the 
Richelieu; or furnished by us direct. 

This opportunity is open and free to everybody, excepting employés 
of this company, and the best 94 ideas will be paid for as shown opposite. 
We reserve the right to publish such as we choose. 

Replies will be received at the Richelieu Knitting Company’s office, 
60 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y., until November 30th, 1911. Announce- 
ment will be made in this publication January 27th, 1912. 


. wre 


AN: 


Agee  “SEEM-LESS” 


No side seams 


alae only fine-ribbed union suit 
knitted seamless to your form, 
from sleeve to hip, with thinner tex- 
ture at the waist line. The one gar- 
ment for discriminating women, who 
wish to feel well and look well. 


The glove-like waist fit gives 
freedom and comfort beneath 
snug-fitting corsets, and induces the 
gown to hang neatly, gracefully, 
perfectly. 

Unequalled in fabric, fitand finish; 


no waist seams to rub, rip or ravel. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we would thank you for his name and 
address, and will be glad to attend to 
your orders direct. Send your height, 
weight and bust measurements. 


Priced from $1.00 to $3.00 


RICHELIEU KNITTING CO. 
60 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 


i For years manufacturers of the famous Richelieu 
i Summer Underwear 


Unusual Booklet Free 


d-Dayton-Knight Touring Car 
Passengers 


ely equipped, $5000 
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And a Six-Cylinder “Stoddard-Dayton- Knight” 70 hp. $5000 


HE superiority of the ““Silent Knight’’ 
motor lies in the substitution of new 
means for governing the admission of 
is to the cylinders, and its exhaustion 
plosion. 


the In the usual poppet valve motor 
mee Is the gas is admitted and emitted 
through valves placed either in 
or sides of the cylinders. These valves set 
seats, and are opened by rods driven from 
endent shaft fitted with cams, and are closed 
prings. These cams are governed by gears. 
Jrangement of gears or rods, the wearing 
‘seats or valves results in loss of power. 


“YKnight’’ motor there are only the silent, 
3s, sliding sleeves working away perfectly 
care or attention. They make no noise for 
ke nothing. They cause no vibration. They 
lide up and down in perfect lubrication, and 

The timing is positive and mechanical, and 
ie deranged by neglect or wear. In fact, it 
*x become deranged. 


this Sleeve Take in your hands two 
‘is like smooth pieces of metal, oil 
them, then slide them one 
+ other—this is the simple, noiseless, vibra- 
silent action of the sleeves in the ‘‘ Stoddard- 
Knight.” Fitting the engine cylinder closely, 
in the other, with a film of oil between, are 
» sliding cylinders, and within the inner one 
»piston. Each sleeve has two slots in it, one 
side. When slot Y in the outer sleeve comes 
slot X in the inner sleeve, and opposite the 
ort C, a charge of gas is drawn into the 
| After the explosion has taken place, the 
f the sleeves brings the slot B in the inner 
yposite slot A in the outer sleeve, and right 
the exhaust port E, allowing the burnt 
cape through the exhaust manifold. 


commended innovations—left-hand drive and centre control. 


Write for Details of Satisfied Owners’ Free Inspection Service, and Catalog of all Models. 


DAYTON MOTOR CAR COMPANY aasecx NEW YORK 


Division of UNITED STATES MOTOR COMPANY 


MMA Adair 


Why Greater The valve openings are larger 
Power than is possible with any other 

style of valve, so that greater 
power is secured through admittance of a fuller 
charge of gas, as also because of a more complete 
scavenging of the cylinder chamber after the explo- 
sion. Loss of compression through leakage at the 
sliding sleeves is impossible. 


Complete water jacketing encircles the cylinders, 
cylinder heads, circulation areas enclosing the spark 
plugs, and also the gas ways, so that a uniform heat 
is maintained the entire length of the piston travel. 


The magneto and pump drive shaft, as also the 
valve shaft, are driven by silent chains. Today the 
silent chain is used on scores of foreign cars to drive 
the cam shafts. 


Its Wonderful Nae pubnea nee of the “Stod- 

“1° ard-Dayton-Knight”’ motor is 
Oiling System what is known as the “ movable- 
dam” system. Located transversely beneath the 
six connecting rods are six oil troughs hinged on a 
shaft connected with the throttle. With the open- 
ing and closing of the throttle these troughs are 
automatically raised and lowered. When the throttle 
is opened, which raises the troughs, the ends of the 
connecting rods dip deep into the oil and create a 
splashing of oil on the lower ends of the sliding 
sleeves. 


When the motor is throttled down, which lowers 
the troughs, the rods barely touch the oil and a cor- 
responding less amount of oil is splashed. Tests 
of 750 miles of running on a single gallon of oil have 
been many. 


The engine runs with equal smoothness at 50 miles 
or 15. It accelerates and gets away under load with 
remarkable ease, changing from 5 to 50 miles, if 
desired, without slipping the clutch or changing gears. 


A “Silent Knight’’ motor in a five-seated car, in 
which were two passengers, has accelerated from a 
standing start on high gear to more than 35 miles an 
hour in 30 seconds. Surely this is an indication of 


SMES 


LL 


ning the six-cylinder and Silent Knight principles for the first time in any car made in America—and two important, 
Seven-passenger fore-door Touring car with wheel-base 133 inches; 
aders 4144x514; 36x5 tires; Q. D. demountable rims; mohair top and boot; windshield, rain vision; tire holders; foot-throttle; robe- 
»t-rest; seat-covers; trunk rack; Hartford shock absorbers; speedometer; big electric horn; electric-lighting outfit (including dynamo, 
battery and electric lamps); running-board tool-boxes, bulb horn, jack, all tools, $5000. Furnished also with seven-passenger 


ine, four-passenger Torpedo and two-passenger Roadster bodies. (All prices are f. o. b. Dayton.) 


remarkable low-speed engine torque. Nothing short 
of an actual trial of the car can possibly convey any 
adequate appreciation of its characteristics. Its 
silence, the peculiar light feeling of the engine, and 
its great reserve power constitute one of the great 
delights in driving this machine. 
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ECENT improvements in processes of manufac- — 
ture enable the Gillette Safety Razor Company 
to announce a razor blade of greater superiority—a 
blade that will give you a still better shave than any — 
heretofore produced. 


‘These wonderful Gillette Blades, for use exclusively 
in the Gillette Safety Razor, are now offered to shaving ~ 
men everywhere as the ultimate achievement in 
edged steel. 


‘These blades have been evolved during ten years of ~ 
untiring experimental research in our own laboratories _ 
and workshops, in determining the best formula for ~ 
producing razor steel and in the gradual perfecting of 
automatic machinery and tempering systems. 


The result 1s a shaving implement of rare quality— 
uniform, keen, hard and lasting—as near perfection as 
human ingenuity can approach. 


No expense has been spared in bringing about this 
achievement. In fact, the recent expenditure of over ~ 
$170,000.00 on special blade machinery has largely made | 
possible the matchless Gillette Blades we are now ~ 
marketing. 


The Gillette Blade eliminates stropping and honing— — 
an irksome, wasteful and ofttimes hopeless task for ~ 
the man who shaves. ‘This enormously important — 
feature 1s the fundamental principle of the Gillette 
Safety Razor, and has done more than anything else 
to popularize self-shaving all over the world 


CUESTA BEALS) EE) Try the Gillette Safety Razor—and Shaving Comfort 


22 West Second Street 
Boston, Mass. 
September 1, 1911 
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cars selling at the Mari 


sible non- cicchel © 
motive power is theretose 
at the wheels and constantly ava 

There is absolutely n 
between the FU wher 


housing as Cesenpiiedinsandard 


Pe pean design, the car's weight is 
reduced just 82 pounds. This reduc- 


sue exclusively maintains it. 
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tion has been accomplished only by 
doubling the cost of manufacture. 


Lhe Executive, Factory and Ser- 
‘vice Divisions of the Marion organ- 


ization are a unit in one sharp and 


definite policy—the production of a 
 p0o0d, dependable and uniform motor 
- ear that will sive, dollar for dollar, 

the real, eee service you have a 


ight to expect. Inspection of the 


~~ numerous refinements of the 1912 
_ Marion will prove to the most critical 
and exacting that here is an Ameri- 


can car which created its own class 
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Believe Me! 


Here’s tobacco that just 
gingers you into enjoying 
a pipe all over again . 


Says Uncle Dud: 


“This here crimp cut is some 
idee. Now I used to smoke cut 
plug. Strong stuff, but soggy. 
Had to mess it around in my 
palm to get it part fine enough, 
and then it burned like — well, 
like cut plug. When I first tries 
the Prince Albert in my old 
jimmy pipe I could hardly believe 
it. Ready to smoke, pour ’er in 
just like that, and nobody could 
want a steadier, closer-fire, 
longer-burnin’ smoke. I tell 
you, Son, I’ve been smokin’ a 
pipe for a good many years, 
but I didn’t know what real 
pipe smoke was till I tackled 
Prince Albert.”’ 


RINGE ALBER 


Pipe Tobacco that 


can’t bite your tongue 


Compare Prince Albert with any other pipe tobacco you ever smoked— 
or heard of! : : 

Compare Prince Albert’s flavor, aroma and marvelous long-burning, 
close-fire qualities! 

Smoke Prince Albert any old way. Smoke it red hot—one pipeful after 
another! It can’t bite your tongue! F 
Prince Albert is the consequence of a pipe dream on our part. Experts said the sting couldn’t be 
removed without affecting the natural flavor. But after spending three years and a fortune per- 
fecting a variation in the method of curing, we hit upon the happy system. And now hundreds of 
thousands of formerly tongue-sore men are enjoying the full delight of the best tobacco on earth. 


Don’t put off your happiness. Don’t forget the password. Say ‘“‘Prince Albert” to your dealer— 
and say it TO-DAY. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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We're busy, but not too 

busy to make your clothes— — 

~ As You Want Them ie 
for $25 to $50. 


If you don’t know our local dealer, write us for his name : 


Largest tailors in the world of GOOD made-to-order clothes 
Price Building Chicago, U.S. A. 


y 


ight scene, showing Tailoring Shops of Ed. V. 


COPYRIGHTED -[9t-BY=ED, V. PRICE-&:.Ca. 
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Buy Your Stove on the Plan 
That 170,000 People 
Have Found Is. RIGH® 


PREPAID— 90 Days’ Trial—360 Days’ Approval Test 


CASH OR CREDIT 


170,000 and moreintelligent buyers from cities and hamletsall over the country—more customers than 
any other stove company in the world—have sent for Kalamazoo stoves and ranges on trial— got them 
promptly freight prepaid—tried them in their own living rooms and kitchens, and then kept them be- 
cause they were the best stoves they ’d ever known. Isn’t that solid, convincing proof of the fairness and 
squareness and convenience of the ‘“‘ Kalamazoo Direct to You”’ selling method and Kalamazoo quality ? 


Now, why shouldn’t you—no matter where you live—no matter what kind of a stove you 
want—do the same? Just try a Kalamazoo for 30 days. Let the stove itself tell you the story of 
Kalamazoo efficiency and economy of operation—of its superiority to every other stove. See the visible evidence of 
the perfect materials, painstaking manufacturing and rigorous inspections — every piece inspected many times over. 


You get the peerless Kalamazoo as easily as an ordinary stove at your dealers. Shipment made the same day — 
at the latest within 24 hours of receipt of order. You'll understand why we boost the Kalamazoo when you see 
it in operation in your own home. But we want to say right now, that if for any reason you don’t feel satisfied and 
more than satisfied, back comes the stove or range after 30 days’ trial—freight paid by us both ways. We don’t 
charge you acent for the trial. We want delighted and enthusiastic customers or none. So we make this offer that gives 
you a stove-buying opportunity unequalled in 
solid oven oa to you. 

A 360 days’ trial in addition—don’t forget that. 
And we offer you cash or credit terms, just as you 
prefer — the same terms and better than your 
dealer offers. : i DS, AAS 

Best of all the price isthe direct price—the Ff} \o ———— 
wholesale price—the manufacturer's price—a price /, 
that can not be equalled by anyone. Read the 
reason why we can make such a price. 


Ee ave $5 to $40 


Shipment guaranteed the same day order is received 


“A. Kalamazoo 
Direct to You’ 


TRADE-MARPK GEGISTERED 


And Gas Stoves Too 


Base Burner . 


Your purchase of a Kalamazoo means from us. Nodealer can buy a Kalamazoo a penny cheaper than you can buy it— 


an actual cash saving of from $5.00 not One goes into the jobber’shands. You must not think Kalamazoostoves are 
to $40.00. Our customers’ letters expensive because they are the best. Asa matter of fact they sell as low as 
prove this. $6.50 and up—east of the Mississippi. Remember, you get a quality such as 
Your experience will, too. Get the you'll say yourself you never got in any other stove no matter how high the 
Kalamazoo stove book and com- price. Kalamazoo Stoves are made by old, experienced manufacturers who 
pare our prices with your dealer’s saw the disadvantage and expense of the old fashioned selling method and 
prices. Get the very lowest quo- decided to deal direct with the customer. We know by experience just how 
tations you can find anywhere to make stoves to satisfy you. More than that, we guarantee them—with 
and you’llsee that we offer you $100,000 Bank Bond back of the guarantee (see our catalogue), and any 
still lower prices. You only, as Tepairs needed—even if the break is no fault of the stove—it will be 
the user of the stove, can buy furnished at cost or below cost, and shipped same day order is received. 


ioe Send the Coupon for the , 
FB Big Stove Book—Free 


Choose your stove or range from hundreds, not from dozens. stove selling as a protection. You get our 


N Our big stove book gives you a choice that your dealer could startling wholesale price quotations, all infor- Kalama 
> never give you. In fact, it would be impossible to find displayed mation about the 30 day trial, 360 day ap- es 
\ one-fourth the styles and sizes that you'll find described and proval test cash and credit terms ‘with the book. Queen K 
oupon bs truthfully illustrated in this big reference book. No one All you have to do is to send the coupon with for hard ¢ 
could give you the stove facts this book contains — most your name and address. Paste it on the soft coal, 
Cut or tear off this ‘XN of these are inside facts. You'll want to read this book back of a postal or put it in an envelope. or wood. 
Coupon and send it ¢ over carefully before you buy a stove. You’ll need Send a letter, if you’d rather. But get the Y 
for the Big Kalamazoo : 
‘Stove Book — MAILED these valuable book at once—have it handy when you're 
FREE. \ facts about teady to buy. Don’t think of buying any- 
Flatiasés Stove Co. Mire. s \ stove mak- where until you have the Kalamazoo book. 
Piteniaise; Mick: e ing and Send the coupon or write us a postal right now. 


Send me your big ‘illustrated 100 
page Kalamazoo Stove and Range 
Catalogue, No. 152, free of charge — 
postage all paid, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Name ‘“ ‘A Ralamazes ff Oven Thermometer 
¢ Direct {6gtou” SS ee 
Street Nosonikural Routen aes = ee ee »s a 
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| Measured by Ordinary Motor-Car Values, the New Everitt is 
ii “Impossible” — But —Here is the Car—and 


|The recent announcements of the 1912 Everitt have 
‘rally amazed the country. Everyone who has seen the new 
*s, and investigated their manufacture, knows that every 
Competitors have doubted and 
tied; it has been claimed impossible to furnish what we 
It has been repeatedly said, that 
such a car as the Everitt Chrome-Nickel, Self-Starting 
«can really be sold for $1,850, no man in his right 
ises would think of buying any other, if he could 


tement made is true. 


er, at such a. price. 


Everitt. 


Other manufacturers have said they did not 


get 


The 19/2 Everitt Chrome-Nickel, 
Self-Starting ““Four-36” 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1500 


) Here Are The Proofs 


see how we could do it; they did not believe we woz/d do it. 

But the proofs are open to anyone. If you will accept 
the affidavits of the greatest American makers of fine steels; 
if you will critically inspect our methods; if you will look 
up the records of the men behind the Everitt; if you will test 
the Self-Starter—not once, but over and over again—finally, 
if you will try the car yourself, under the hardest conditions you 
can devise—you will not only évzow that it is all true, but you 
will yourself become one of the strongest Everitt advertisers, 
for you will realize that the half has not been told. 


e New Everitt Models —The “Six,” The “Four” and The “Thirty”— Are 


rome-Nickel Steel Construction 


e 1912 Everitt Four and Six Cylinder Cars are 
= throughout from the finest Chrome-Nickel Steel 
jinable. By this we mean that every important part 
janufactured in our factory from this well-nigh 
reakable, unwearable material. 


» those who know anything of fine steels, no argu- 
it is needed to show the superiority of Chrome- 
kel. A Chrome-Nickel Steel car is about three times 
Isrong as the usual type. So far as we know, this 
jsrial has never been used before, to the extent we 
lit, save in two or three of the finest four thousand 
jr cars. 


jow, there are different grades of alloy steels. Steels 
be bought, quite cheaply, which show a mere 
lytical “‘trace’’ of this or that alloy. Again, for the 
) price,” a few high-grade concerns furnish an alloy- 
, of which every billet is guaranteed to carry the 
2ct pre-determined percentage of chrome nickel 
cher alloy. 


2 the head of this list stand the names of Billings and 
icer and the Crucible Steel Co. of America. These 
erns are considered the finest producers of forgings 
special steels in this country. 


| means something to show that all the steel used in 
Everitt comes from one or the other of these great 
erns. The following are their affidavits: 


Hartford, Conn., July 24, 1911. 
11ZGER Motor Car CoMPANY, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
atlemen:— 
Replying to yours of the 14th, we understand that we are 
yplying you with all of the drop forgings used on the various 
dels of cars manufactured by you and we can guarantee that 
drop forgings furnished by us to your Company are of the 
hest grade that we can manufacture, and that these parts 
gings are made of the highest grade chrome nickel steel. 
Yours respectfully, 
THE BILLINGS & SPENCER COMPANY, 
T. C. Bitiincs, V. P. and Supt. 

ally appeared before me this day, July twenty-eighth, nineteen eleven, 
BILLINGS, who acknowledges the above to be a true statement. 
ral) FRANK H. STOCKER, Notary Public. 


And from the Crucible S:eel Co.: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 26th, 1911. 
METZGER MoToR CAR COMPANY, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen :— 

Replying to your letter of July 21st, judging from the large 
tonnage, and the various sizes of both hot rolled and cold 
drawn Chrome-Nickel, and other high-grade steels we are fur- 
nishing you direct, Billings & Spencer, and others connected 
with the development of your car, it is evident that you are 
using these high-grade products throughout your entire car. 


Very truly yours, 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA, 
GEO. WM. SARGENT, 


Fourth V. P. and Metallurgist. 

STATE OF visit phe ony 
COUNTY OF ALLEGHENY 

Personally appeared before me the prescribed, GEO. WM. SARGENT, who be- 
ing duly sworn according to the law, doth depose and say, that the facts set forth 
in the foregoing are true and correct in all respects to the best of his knowledge 
and belief. GEO. W. SARGENT. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 26th day of July, 1911. 

HARRY E. ZARING, Notary Public. 


{Seal] My commission expires Feb’y 21, 1915. 


Manufactured by Unfailing Automatic Machinery 


The raw material, as shown, comes from the best 
sources available. The Everitt system of manufacture 
is by the most precise processes of ‘‘jig and fixture.” 
This results in absolute accuracy to a small fraction of 
a hair’s breadth. 

Every manufacturing operation in the Everitt shops 
is by this infallible mechanical system, working to the 
finest limits. Go through our factory and test the 
accuracy of any operation for yourself. Try any two 
parts intended for each other, such as-a piston and 
cylinder, a train of gears, or any part you see, with the 
mechanic’s millimetre gauge. The first you pick up at 
haphazard just “‘goes,’’and the second, and the third,and 
every one—no more, no less, but every one exactly right. 

Perhaps you do not understand just what “‘jigs and 
fixtures” mean. Take the “first cylinder operation,” 
for instance. You notice a huge machine called a 
“‘miller.”” A heavy carriage moves slowly along its bed. 
In it are steel fixtures, rigidly holding in exactly the 
right position a long row of rough cylinder castings. 
You see cutters eating their way across the faces of the 
metal. <A finished casting emerges. Every side is 
bright and true. Test it with the gauge—the next, and 


Ready For Your Inspection At A Nearby Dealer’s—See Them 


the next. You cannot find the slightest variance, even 
with a microscope. You begin to realize what manu- 
facture by automatic machinery really means. 


The Advantages of a “Manufactured” Car 


Think how much more desirable is a car manufactured 
complete in one factory, like the Everitt, by methods like 
these, than is an ‘‘assembled”’ car. Everything that goes 
into an Everitt is accurately manufactured in the one 
factory. Every detail is planned and laid out in our own 
draughting room; the raw material comes direct from 
the mill; the heat-treating processes are conducted in our 
own furnaces by experts, our own automatic machinery 
shapes, mills, cuts, grinds and polishes; every part is 
repeatedly checked and re-checked for possible error; 
and when the finished car passes the final inspector 
it is known to be right—a perfect piece of mechanism. 

Examine these marvelous cars for yourself at our 
nearest dealer’s to-day. He is now booking orders. 
The specifications of the three types are given below: 


THE EVERITT “SIX-48’’:—12614 in. wheel base; 36 x 4 in. 
wheels and tires; demountable rims; double-drop frame; honey- 
comb radiator; long-stroke motor; compressed air self-starter 
and tire pump; chrome-nickel steel construction; silk mohair top, 
wind-shield, speedometer and prestolite included; price, $1850. 


THE EVERITT “FOUR-36”:—115 in. wheel base; 34x 4 in. 
wheels and tires; demountable rims; double-drop frame; honey- 
comb radiator; long-stroke motor; compressed air self-starter and 
tire pump; chrome-nickel steel construction; silk mohair top, 
wind-shield, speedometer and prestolite included; price, $1500. 


THE EVERITT “THIRTY”: —110 in. wheel base; 34 x 314 
in. wheels and tires; quick detachable rims; double drop frame; 
honey-comb radiator; long-stroke motor; high-grade construc- 
tion, with chrome-nickel steel used in essential parts; silk 
mohair top and wind-shield included; price, $1250. 


Send the coupon for further details. 
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Metzger Motor Car Co., Detroit 


Please send your advance catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
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The Sohmepr Cecilian Piano 


The Cecilian Pian 
That Any One Can Pl 


If you have music in your soul you need not be restrained by having 
On the Cecilian your own ideas; your own ideals ; 
may mould the musical masterpieces into something intimately your 


untrained fingers. 


own. 
The mission of the Cecilian Player Piano is: 


(1) To give to those who have not spent the requisite number of years at 
finger exercises, the same culture, the same intimacy with music, and the same 
opportunity for individuality and interpretation, as is given to the trained pianist. 
It makes the lover of music independent of the whims of his musical friends and 


suits itself to his own mood. 


(2) And to give to trained pianists a perfect instrument—marked by its 
purity of tone and responsiveness to delicate shades of touch—through which 


they may find expression of their genius. 


If it is to fulfill this splendid mission, it must give to the operator as intimate 
In the shading from the 
fast to the slow passage and from the pianissimo passage to the fortissimo, and 
in giving emphasis to any note as desired, there should be perfect control of the 
In order that there be nothing in the music to suggest the machine, 
And all the while there should be 


control of the piano action as is given to the pianist. 


expression. 
there should be a non-mechanical touch. 
something which reflects the individuality of the operator. 


We must not entirely lose sight of the fact, however, that the instrument 
is a mechanism which we are to operate by our own strength, and must make 


sure of ease of operation. 


It is of the utmost importance, that in one and all of these features, there 


should be durability. 


The Cecilian Pianos lack in not one of these particulars, and in the hope that 
it may lead you to investigate and become acquainted with this greatest player 
of them all, we direct to you the following essential points: 


The Control of Expression 


In the Cecilian Piano—that any one can play—the 
expression devices are simple and positive. The tempo 
regulator is so sensitive that it instantly responds to your 
slightest wish, and with the THEMATIC BUTTONS 
you can soften the bass or treble at will, and accent the 
theme or melody so that it stands out prominently while 
the accompaniment is subdued. This is the original and 
only perfect ‘‘melody device.’”’ Beyond this the expression 
is directly controlled by the pedaling, there being no part 
of the body to respond to a musical impulse so quickly 
and truly as the feet. 

The mechanism of the Cecilian Piano—that any one 
can play—is so direct, and friction and unnecessary leaks 
have been so obviated, that the slightest effort will bring 
out a forte note and leave preceding and following notes 
at pianissimo. And if it is desired to emphasize a treble 
or bass note, this may be done while other registers remain 
at pianissimo. 

By having within his easy control the ability to make 
the instrument do precisely what he wishes of it, the per- 
former possesses the power to read himself into his music. 


A Satisfying Touch 


Touch is a fleeting thing, hard to analyze, harder still 
to imitate. We speak of the touch of this or that artist 
and mean in part, his dexterity, his delicacy, but it is 
more than that. The tone he brings from the piano is 
different from that which we have heard the instrument 
give to any one else. It almost seems that the instrument 
is alive and has entered into a compact with the artist 
to give its greatest beauties to the world, only through 
him. Have you never noticed an old piano wake to unusual 
beauty under the fingers of some greatly gifted person, 
and have you never heard the remark, ‘‘Could one have 
believed that the piano had such a tone?”’ 


May we say that a beautiful ‘‘touch”’ gives the power to 
awaken in the piano its most perfect, most beautiful tones? 


We have given our best thought to the perfection of 
an instrument which should have ‘‘touch,’”’ as delicate, 
as beautiful, and as satisfying as that of the great virtuoso. 

Not only in the more tangible points of expression but 
also in the most fleeting, the Cecilian Piano fits itself to 
the ideals of the performer. 


The Individuality of the Operator 


There is something about the playing of every good 
musician, which is characteristic. The interpretation of 
Hofmann is different from that of Paderewski or Gabrilo- 
witsch just as his character is different. Each reads 
himself into his music. 


This individuality is a subtle thing; it is usually a 
most delicate thing, a thing which cannot be imitated 
because it takes its source from the inmost being. 


The mechanism of the Cecilian Piano is so direct; the 
touch so elastic; and the adjustment so delicate, that 
the instrument becomes a part of yourself, and in your 
playing of every piece there is a subtle something which 
tells those who hear, that it is you, and not someone else 
who plays. 


In Control of Expression; in the more transitory Touch; 
and even to giving the final artistic touch of Individuality 
of the” Operator, the Cecilian Piano—that any one can 
play—is almost human. 


Perfect Ease of Operation 


The elements which bring about Ease of Operation 
are largely the same as made for the other characteristics 
of the Cecilian Piano, as: extreme care in workmanship, 
in the finishing of parts; nicety of adjustment, made 
possible in the metal of the action of the Cecilian Piano 
to a degree of delicacy which is entirely impossible in 
wood; perfect air-tightness, making losses by leakage 
impossible; and by the most exact and easiest running 
of motors. 


The value of the player piano in the home depends 
upon the amount of pleasure and instruction the instru- 
ment gives to each member of the household. The keenest 
enjoyment comes from personally evoking the music. 


Unless the instrument is easy to pedal, it will be useless 
to almost all women and children. The Cecilian is an 
instrument which any one can play for as long as is desired, 
and still not feel fatigue. 


The Cecilian: Pianos stand absolutely alone, then: 
First, in Control of Expression; second, in Touch; third, 
in the Individuality of the Operator; and fourth, in 
Ease of Operation. 


The Cecilian Piano—that any one can play—is sold by leading music houses of America and 


Europe. 


one you expect it to last a lifetime. 


Its market is as world wide as its fame. 
ature descriptive of the CECILIAN excellence. 
The CECILIAN is greater than any other piano in 


Write for our catalogue and other liter- 
You don’t buy a piano every day. If you buy 


those elements which make for serviceability with durability. 
Correspondence Invited from Dealers in Unoccupied Territory 


FARRAND COMPANY, °s* Detroit, Mich., U. S.# 


Just a song at twilight with the Cecilian—that any one can play 


September 3, 


The Farrand Cecilian Piano 
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The Cecilian Metal Mechanisr 


Durability is the final test. However e 
qualities which characterize the player in the b 
the instrument is not a success unless those 
endure. 


After long experiments with wooden actions, tht 
of the Cecilian Piano conceived the idea of usin 
and the Cecilian metal mechanism has proven the 
improvement ever.made in piano player cons 
Steel, brass and phosphor bronze are used in 
struction of the air chambers, valves and conne 
this action, instead of wood, thus doing away fore 
the many difficulties occasioned by climatic cha 


Were we even to base our claim upon this 
durability alone, it should suffice to settle the 
favorably to the Cecilian Piano—that any one ¢a 
but when we have an instrument which stands a 
others: First, in Control of Expression; Second, if 
Third, in responding to the Individuality of the O 
Fourth, in Ease of Operation; and Fifth, in th 
bility which makes all these qualities permanet 
instrument for those who have regard for artisti 
and for the continued usefulness of those thing 
they buy, becomes of necessity, the Cecilian Pi 


The Piano 


There are pianos and pianos. Some are made - 
which are musical, with others this is not so surely t 

It is not enough for an artist to have a gift for 
sion. He must have at hand a piano which in ae 
tone will respond to his gift. If he is to demons 
delicacy of Touch, he must have a piano which is¢ 
and artistically constructed 
and perfectly regulated. 
And if he is to read himself 
into the masterpiece and 
give to the music the 
touch of his own individ- 
uality, the instrument must 
be so perfect in every detail 
as to become even a part 
of himself. 


The pianos which can be 
said to be works of genius 
are not many, but in a 
secure place among them 
stands the Sohmer, while 
the Farrand and Cecilian 
Pianos hold the respect of 
everyone who knows and 
appreciates sterling worth 
in pianos. 
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Here is the Recipe for the Finest Angel Food Cake you ever made 


Whites of eight large or nine small eggs (there is such a difference an Anyel Food Cake as in mixing. Place the cake in an oven that 


in the size of eggs that it is well to break them in a cup; there should is just warm enough to know there is a fire inside; let the oven stay 
be just one cupful of the whites); a pinch of salt added to the eggs to just wzrm through until the batter has raised to the top of the cake 
hurry beating. One and one-fourth cups granulated sugar; one cup mould, then increase the heat gradually until the cake is well 
of Igleheart’s Swans Down Cake Flour. Sift flour once, then browned over; if by pressing the top of the cake with the finger 
measure and sift three times; beat whites of eggs about balf, add one- it will spring back without leaving the imprint of the finger the 
half teaspoonful cream of tartar, then beat whites until they will cake is done thrcugh, Great care should be taken that the oven 
stand of their own weight; add the sugar, then flour, not by stirring is not too hot to begin witb as the cake will rise too fast and 
but folding over and over until thoroughly mixed in; flavor wi.beone- settle or fall in the baking. Should bake from thirty-five to forty 
half teaspoonful vanilla or almond extract. Bake in an ungreased minutes. When done, invert the pan; let stand until cold before 


pan, patent pan preferred. As much care should be taken in baking removing from pan. 


This recipe is only one of the many equally good ones, contained in our 
splendid recipe book, which we call Igleheart’s “‘Cake Secrets.’? This recipe book 
will be sent you, free of charge, if you will fill in the coupon in the lower right 
hand corner and mail to us today. In making this cake, for which the recipe 1s 
given, it is necessary that you use 


Swans Down Prepared Cake Flour 


Ordinary flours will make your cake tough, leathery and soggy. Swans the best flour which will make fine, light, fluffy cake. _It is not a 

Down Prepared Cake Flour makes cakes so incomparably light and _ self-raising flour, contains no corn starch. It takes months to get Swans 
delicious, because it is made expressly for cakes and pastry. We use Down Prepared Cake Flour just right. But when ready to put in 

only the finest selected soft wheat. By our special process, all the the package it has no equal—as every user of Swans Down Prepared 
coarse, glutinous particles are eliminated. We retain only that part of Cake Flour will testify. 


Economical Housewives Progressive Retail Grocers 


buy Swans Down Prepared Cake Flour, because they save the cost of the flourin should.have the best goods on their shelves. Good goods make satisfied cus- 
| the saving of butter alone. Our special preparation makes cake light without the | tomers— build reputation and prestige. That is why thousands of dealers from 
need of much shortening. This use of less shortening, means the making of more ocean to ocean handle Swans Down Prepared Cake Flour. Dealers are pleased 
healthful cakes and pastry. Each package of Swans Down Prepared Cake to supply Swans Down Prepared Cake Flour on request — because they are 
Flour will make twelve cakes at a cost of only two cents per cake. twill anxious to please their customers, and because they know it must be a quality 
help you make better cake than you have ever made before. It makes superb product or the manufacturers would not be backing it so strongly with advertising. 
Angel Food Cake —it makes every other kind of cake best—it makes the most ‘They know that it is with advertised articles 
tender and pleasing pie-crust and other pastry. You buy it in the attractive, of merit that they can build their business to 

air-tight, sanitary packages as shown in the lower left-hand corner. the largest possible extent. 


il 
Successful Jobbers th 

have recognized the unusual merit of Swans Down Prepared Cake Flour and given it their il Cut oat this to 
staunch support. Hundreds of jobbers have been handling this flour ever since we first com- lil 


secare free,a 


copy of 


menced to make it twelve years ago. ‘hey know its long record of success—how it was _ Ill 
awarded the Grand Prize-—highest honors for merit at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. jj 
They know how well it pays to handle a product which the manufacturers are advertising 
extensively to increase the demand. They know it never dete1iorates but actually improves ill 
with age if the package remains unbioken, 


Send for Recipe Book Today u 


When writing for Igleheart’s ‘‘Cake Secrets’? Booklet, be sure to give us your retailer’s name. Ii] 
If your husband is in the grocery business as a salesinan, retailer or jobber, remind him that il 
we have an especially interesting story to send him too. Write for this valuable booklet today. J 


IGLEHEART BROS. : 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


building during the last three months of any city 
in the United States. 


SECRETS 


Sign here “2 8 


Name_ 


Address __ 
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he list of prominent Americans who own one or 
more of these cars is almost a copy of the Blue 


Book. 


It comprises the most distinguished men 


and women in the country. For example, the Garford 
is owned by more important railroad executives than any 


other car made. 


@ And incidentally the railroad man is 
an excellent judge. By the very na- 
ture of his training he is accustomed 
to insisting onaccuracy. Things with 
him must move swiftly, surely and 
safely. He has a most practical mind. 
Heknowsmechanicalvalues.Andwhen 
he makes a purchase that concerns his 
family he generally gets the very best. 
@ Good proof of the Garford’s stand- 
ing is the long list of well known Gar- 


James J. Hill owns a Garford. 


ford owners—men and women ofinter- 
national reputation. We will be glad 
to send you this list. You'll know 
most all of them. More than likely 
there will be some in your own city. 


@, The Garford is made with both four 
cylinders and six cylinders. Wehave 
a very handsome book that fully de- 
scribes the complete 1912 line. Write 
for a copy. 


The Willys—Garford Sales Company, Toledo, Ohio . 
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The wonderful success of Peerless 
5- and 10-cent Wall Paper Stores 
needs no introduction. The fact that 
‘they have made money wherever located 
proves their success—and you can con- 
tinue this success right in your own town. 


The 5- and 10-cent idea has ex- 
tended the spring wall paper season 
to an all-the-year-round trade —it has 
cut prices to one-fourth —without sac- 
nificing quality—and Peerless stores 
have made far more money than other 
wall paper dealers. 


This is explained simply by the fact 

that wall paper manufacture 
‘ costs but a trifle. Prices have 
‘ been high because the 
profit of the manufac- 
turer, the jobber and 
nd me, ‘%%, the dealer must 

? as) ‘ 

so be made in the 
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Your Opportunity 


To Engage in a Highly Profitable, Exclusive, Retail 
Business—An Opportunity Never Offered Before 


The Peerless Idea 


The Peerless idea has overcome 
this. By disregarding season—by buy- 
ing direct from factory —by showing the 
house owner how to paper two rooms 
at the cost of one— 

Peerless stores have not only mul- 
tiplied the demand for wall paper 
but they expect to secure the greater 
part of the trade. 

But the manufacturers finally refused 
to sell Peerless stores because the 5- and 
10-cent idea conflicted with “regular” 
wall paper trade —so 


A New Factory 


was purchased, with an annual capacity 
of millions of rolls, for the purpose of 
manufacturing wall paper to be retailed 
by Peerless Agents for 5c and 10c a 


A Peerless 
Agency 

We are going to 
appoint an exclusive 
Peerless Agent in 
your town. He will operate the store 
under our name and we will sell him 
wall paper—first-class wall paper— 
at prices that should show /20% on 
his investment at the end of the 
first year. 


He will be under our expert merchandising 
guidance and will receive every advantage of 
our broad retail experience. 


He will be able to sell wall paper for one- 
half what it costs his competitors—because 


He pays no jobber’s profit— 
He pays no salaries for jobber’s or manu- 
facturer’s salesmen— 


He buys direct from an enormous factory 
that employs no selling foree— 


He does an all-the-year-round business. 


Your Opportunity 


THE NEW PEERLESS FACTORY 


iE 


simply continue—under our careful guidance — 
our wonderful success of the past—will assume 
positively no risk. 

You need no special experience—because 
we give you the complete benefit of ours— 
and we are past masters in retailing 5- and 
10-cent wall paper. 


National Advertising 
A national advertising campaign is just 
about to start. It will stimulate the business 
of Peerless stores as nothing else could. It 


will reveal the Peerless plan—why it is vA 


possible to sell first-class paper for one- Fd 
fourth the regular prices. ’ 
iA 
Mail This Coupon i 
t oe: 
and we will send youacon- 4, #7 


crete proposition, going into ge : 

detail ; proving each state- oe Kin dly 
sals lesand he" 

ment; also, samples an Sa send me, 


descriptive booklet Loe nathoul vobi: 


i Ke) . . This is really an exceptional opportunity. illustrating over ae ‘ 
tion, catalogue a short spring roll—the same paper for which other If you want to engage in business, you posi- 250 patterns oe gating me, com- 
your 5-and 10- Ne, season. retailers get from |5c to 50c. tively cannot find a better one. You will in colors. we plete information of 
i) : i 3 : ; s 

it wall popek and ‘ We will sell to consumer direct until we appoint a Peerless agent in your town. eo your Peerless Agency 
ar descriptive booklet. ‘ Fill out coupon on left for Illustrated Catalogue of 250 patterns in colors. ea Plan. Q 

NY ; 

% You can order from this booklet to decorate your own home. Ps 
me a ” Namew. 5258! 

‘ 


PEERLESS WALL PAPER MFG. CO., HOBOKEN, N. J. ve Address 


"No More Dull Blades Fo 


How to Enjoy 
Luxuriously Easy 
Velvety Shaves 


Before you shave, slip 
your safety blade into 
the holder of the ZigZag, 
give it a few quick 
strokes on the “curve 
cut” strop, and in a jiffy 
you have a blade with a 
sharp, keen edge, ready 
to mow down the heavi- 
est beard without pull- 
ing or scraping. 

It’s the one road to true 
shaving comfort. 


¢ . 
. OU don’t use your safety razor any more? Get it 


out again; all you need is a ZigZag to keep the blades 
right, and you can get just as smooth, easy shaves with 


One Model it as any barber can give you. 

Sharpens any “The very best safety razoris no better than the blades 
Standard Make of it uses. And the best blades wil/ lose their edge. The 
Safety Razor Blade maker may say different, but you know better. 


“But with a Zig Zag in your shaving kit, you can puta 
jim-dandy edge on any safety razor blade that’s made, and 
geta shave that’s simply aluxury; no barber could beat it. 

“A dollar, that’s all — and that includes the fine horse- 
hide strop. Just look at it, you’d pay a dollar for the 
strop alone in any store.” 


The ZigZag is strong, 
compact, light, simple, 
and will last for years. 
Weighs less than 4 
ounces, and folds to 
pocket size. Fits easily 
into any corner of your 
grip. The large loop at 
the end of strop makes 


it convenient to hang 
any where. 


The Holiday ZigZag — 


For those who wish the 
ZigZag ina handsome perma- 
nent case, we have prepared 
a special holiday package, 
with case of seal leather, and 
all parts of the machine extra 
nickeled; a handsome gift 
for any man who shaves. Can 
be obtained from dealers or 


factory tor. 2.00 


Sold by leading druggists, hardware and other dealers everywhere in the 
United States for $1.00; in foreign countries, $1.50, or sent prepaid from fac- 
tory on receipt of price. Send for free booklet, ‘“No More Dull Blades for Me.” 


\ 1" Complete GIBFORD SPECIALTY COMPANY 
/ 


5 274 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
—— with fine 


Horsehide Strop 


The Holiday 
Lig Zag 


Vad 


heath en verve 
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Declaration to Manufacturer 


Who want to be located nearer to 
an abundant supply of raw material 


PP PP 
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—where they will command a dominant position with refer- is abundant, strikes unknown, cost of living i 
ence to the possibilities opening up with the completion of | educational facilities are unsurpassed, climat 
the Panama Canal. perate and healthful. 

—where they are provided with ready-made, close-at-hand | —where,amongacultivated people, known internation: 


markets, including rich surrounding territory, as well asthe —_ their warm-hearted hospitality, an ideal home life may be 
Great South and Southeast, admittedly the most prosperous 
sections in the country. 


Such manufacturers are invited to give their 
attention to the unrivalled claims presented for thei 
—where lowest freight rates are secured, skilled labor sideration by the Industrial Bureau of 


which has been organized by the live Nashville Board of Trade for —that an inexhaustible supply of high-grade iron ores and pk 
the purpose of furnishing reliable information to manufacturers who rock, marble, limestone, fluorspar, sand, gravel and clays 

are seeking to improve present conditions. be found at the very door of Nashville. P 

The Industrial Bureau will show: —that manufacturers of farm and dairy products find exct 

hvill 

—that enormous coal deposits are near by ppporeniies saya , a 

Nashville insuring always cheapest fuel. To manufacturers in any of the above lines The Industrial 

4 is prepared to prove that Nashville offers advantages not pe 

—that Nashville is the largest grain market and milling centre in by any other city, and in so doing nothing will be pr 


the South. but FACTS. 
—that Nashville is one of the most important cities in the world in No matter where you now may be located, no matter} 


the extent of its hardwood timber resources, your present output may be large or small, you in all probabil 
—that Nashville presents superior advantages to manufacturers of find it to your profit to investigate the advantages offered by 
cotton goods and woolen goods. Write for FREE ‘‘ BOOK OF FACTS.’ Address 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, 201 StahIman Building, NASHVILLE, TE 
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Hotel Sherman 


City Hall Square 
Chicago 
Although open but a few — 
months, the Hotel Sherman 
has already the reputation 


of being Chicagos most de- | 
sirable stopping place. 


Every one of its 757 Rooms has its’ 
Private Bath and Running Ice Water 


The Hotel Sherman offers the traveler every convenience, comfort and — 
luxury. Rooms including bath, from $2.00 to $4.00; suites of 2 — 
rooms and bath, from $4.00 to $8.00; larger suites of parlor, two 

bed rooms and two baths, from $12.00 to $15.00. 


There is no hotel in Chicago that gives you as much for your money 


as the Hotel Sherman. Elbert Hubbard says in the July Fra: 


“Check your baggage to the Hotel Sherman and two surprises will be 
instore foryou. One surprise will come when you behold the excellence, 
completeness and quiet magnificence of the place. Your second sur- 
prise will come when you see the very moderate amount of your bill.” 


Elbert Hubbard has also written ‘‘A Little Journey to Hotel 
Sherman,”’ which we will be glad to send, free, upon request. 


7 Dollar Benbinatione 
d ‘variety of protection this policy’ 
(arival. ForSiOa year sis: policy pays 


t 2 SO oa s liberally for loss of limb or sight, and provides weekly 
de ity for accidental injury that results in total or partial 

disability 

We payments for accidental loss_of life, limb or sight increase 

each year without additional cost 


YOU CAN BE ATNA-IZED FOR A TEN DOLLAR BILL. 


_AETNA LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT KARTFORD, CONN. 
Send me information about your $10 COMBINATIGN POLICY 


Name 


The College Inn—America’s Famous 


Restaurant—is in the Hotel Sherman 


Joseph Beifeld, President Owned and Operated by 
Frank W. Bering, Manager Hotel Sherman Co. j 
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Mia? of the Tiriand. «4 
Your Pipe is Filled 


HOUSANDS upon thousands of smokers buy Lucky Strike 
Sliced Plug and are glad to roll it for their pipes—because they 
enjoy its cool, rich, delightful smoke. 

Now those who prefer it can buy 


~ -* All Dealers—10c 


— Roll Cut—because we’ve done the 
rolling by perfected machinery. It’s all 
ready to put into your pipe—light up— 
and enjoy. 

In every other respect the same good 
old Lucky Strike. The kind that pipe 
smokers have known —and respected — 
for over fifty years. 

No tobacco cou/d stand that long with- 
out real merit. Lucky Strike has made 
good so thoroughly that it has been widely 
copied. But no imitationhas ever touched 
the genuine in true smofing quality. 

Settle back with a tin of Lucky Strike 
for a real old fashioned smoke. 

Just note how cool, how mild, how 
satisfying is every mouthful. 


To The Tobacco Trade 


We are making every endeavor to fill all 
orders promptly, but the great growth of Tuxedo 
(the original granulated Burley) is taxing our 
Tuxedo departments to the utmost. We have 
never dared to advertise Tuxedo, because its 
sales have grown so rapidly on sheer merit that 
we have always had difficulty in meeting the 
demand. So much of Tuxedo is sold that we 
must have orders in advance, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


There is none of the bite, bitterness or 
tang you find in tobaccos that have not 
been properly prepared. It smokesevenly, 
too, down to the very last draw. Doesn’t 
clog or choke or splutter, 


Burley tobaccos are good—if they’re 
good Burleys. We have the very pick. 
Then we keep it for years to get the 
proper age and mellowness. After that, 
Lucky Strike is treated by the secret 
Patterson Process— originated by Dr. R. 
A. Patterson—the founder of this business. 


You need go no farther than to the 
nearest tobacco store. Lucky’ Strike 
Roll Cut is on general sale —10c pocket- 
boxes. 


R. A. Patterson 
Tobacco Co. 


Richmond, Va. 
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~ Style and Service 
_ Produced by “Pre-Shrinking” 


Every piece of cloth, used in the making of Kaufman Gar- 
ments, 1s thoroughly shrunk, so that when a Kaufman suit or 
overcoat has been worn, even in the rain, 7t holds its shape. 


That is what we mean by SHAPE PERMANENCE—a 


quality you secure ov/y in a Kaufman “‘ Pre-Shrunk’’? Garment. 
When selecting your next suit or overcoat buy 


Kaufman 


AK | sas WCF Ss Js 


Garments 


For Men and “CAMPUS TOGS” for Young Men 


and you are assured of LASTING STYLE and SHAPE PERMANENCE. 
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“Campus Togs’ are cut along more extreme The Kaufman Guarantee 
styles and are for Young Men, who desire individ- The clothier, who sells you a Kaufman Gar- 
uality in their clothes, and yet not ‘‘freakishness. ment has the authority to make you this guaran- 
Lasting Style teeth tang garment bearing the Kaufman Label 
Means that distinctiveness you note when you —_‘}8_ not satisfactory it may be returned and money 
first try on a Kaufman suit or overcoat at your _Tefunded. ; 
clothier’s REMAINS in that garment during its Our handsome Style Book will post you on the 
entire life. ‘‘Pre-Shrunk”’ shape and style last as _ correct styles for Falland Winter. Ask your dealer 
long as the cloth itself. for it—or send to us direct, if you prefer. It’s free 


CAL O)» 


touched a stick of 
gum before. I’ve not ¥ 
enjoyed my meals so much 
for years. One stick of § 


gave 


me a long lost 
appetite!” 


| 


Fine for old folks. It 
aids appetite and digestion. 
Fine for young folks. It 
aids digestion, cleanses 
teeth and purifies breath. Look for the Spear! 
The refreshing juice of 
crushed mint leaves makes The Flavor Lasts! 
it beneficial to all ages. 
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When you order Flour, Remember to say————-—Washburn-Crosby’s Gold Medal Flour - 
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